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ADVERTISEMENT. 


1  HE  first  number  of  the  American  Quarterly  Review  of 
Politics  and  Literature  is  now  given  to  the  Public,  within 
the  space  of  little  more  than  two  months  after  the  adoption 
of  the  plan.  The  original  matter  has  been  prepared  during 
that  period,  and  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages,  the 
workof  one  hand.  The  present  number  has  not,  tiierefore, 
that  character  of  variety  in  the  style,  or  of  refinement  in  the 
execution,  whieh,  it  is  hoped,  will  distinguish  this  work, 
when  more  time  can  be  allccted  to  the  preparation  of  mate- 
rials, and  that  able  cooperation  is  given,  which  has  been 
liberally  promised.  The  Public  have  not  now  before  them 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  merits  to  wiiich  it  may  lay  claim 
hereafter,  but  merely  an  evidence  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
attempt,  and  an  example  of  the  tone  which  will  be  perse- 
veringly  maintained,  both  in  the  Politics  and  the  Literature 
of  this  Journal.  In  the  publication  of  this  number,  the  re- 
gular interval  of  three  months,  which  should  have  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  the  annunciation  of  the  enterprise,  has 
been  anticipated,  on  account  of  the  immediate  importance 
of  the  political  matter,  and  because  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able, to  show  at  once  to  those,  who  may  be  disposed  to 
lend  their  aid  to  the  work,  the  form  in  which  their  produc- 
tions will  appear.  It  is  a  principal  object  of  this  under- 
taking, that  men  of  talents  and  knowledge,  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  should  be  encouraged,  by  the  possession 
of  a  suitable  channel  for  the  communication  of  their  ideas, 
to  follow  the  example  set  them  in  Europe,  and  to  dedicate 
some  portion  of  their  time  to  such  political  and  literary 
speculations,  as  may  essentially  promote  the  interests  of 
good  government,  and  of  letters  in  this  country. 
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An  Inquiry  into  the  past  and  present  Relations  of  France 
and  the  United  States. 

*^Ev  ^k  Ti  'x.Oivov  tJ  (pu<rig  roov  sv  (p^avsvfujv  Iv  kavrii  xiycfrjT'ai  (puXt^Ktrj^ioVf 

r«V  Tu^awss-     Ti  8v  sn  rsto  ;  'Aitis-lcc.   '  TauVijv  (pvAcirrsts  rocurris 

ts ;  s(py}v'  iXsv^E^ioLv  j  Eir'  s'^  o^drs  ^iXnrirov  dWor^ioordtag  ravm 
xcx)  Toig  'sj^ocryiyo^iccg  s'/ovra',  ^affiKsus  yoi§  kol)  rv^ocvvos  ocirag, 
i^^^os  kXsu^epiXf  xd)  vof^oig  Ivavriog.  Ou  (pukd^scr^Sj  e(pY^v  oituis 
|w,ij,  CToAf/x,«  ^Tjrsvre^  dTraXXocyTJvoci,  dsa-irdtriv  « ufijrs. 

"  There  is  one  common  bulwark  with  which  men  of  prudence  are  naturally  pro- 
vided ;  which  is  the  guard  and  security  of  all  people,  particularly  cf  free  states, 
against  the  assaults  of  tyrants,  and  that  is  distrust.  Of  this  be  mindful  j  to  this 
adhere,  and  you  will  be  protected  from  disaster.  Is  it  liberty  that  you  seek? 
And  do  you  not  perceive  that  nothing  can  be  more  hostile  to  this  than  the  very 
titles  of  the  man ;  every  despot  is  an  enemy  to  liberty  and  a  contemner  of  laws. 
Will  you  icvot  then  be  careful,  lest  while  ye  seek  to  be  freed  from  war,  ye  find 
yourselves  his  slaves."  Demost.  against  Philip. 

It  is  correctly  asserted  in  some  of  our  newspapers  that  a 
serious  alarm  has  been  kindled  in  the  breasts  of  many  of  our 
most  enlightened  men  by  the  late  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pected news  from  France.  The  letter  of  the  fifth  of  August 
from  the  French  minister  to  general  Armstrong  is  fitted  to 
strike  dismay  into  every  intelhgent  and  patriotic  American 
who  reflects  upon  the  history  of  our  past  relations  with 
France  and  England, — and  upon  the  gross  delusions  which 
prevail  among  us  with  respect  to  the  character  and  views  of 
these  two  powers.  This  rapid  transition  on  the  part  of  the 
French  emperor  from  a  language  of  contempt  and  menace  to 
one  of  admiration  and  friendship,  wears  a  most  portentous 
Vol.  I.  A 
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aspect, — anrl  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the 
modes  of  attack, — .ls  the  most  skilful  of  all  the  evolutions 
which  he  could  I  '   vised  in  the  real  and  implacable  war 

which  he  watjc' .  .  „  .  .-t  this  country.  There  lurks  in  the 
honey  which  Jie  now  presents  to  our  lips  a  most  deadly  ve- 
nom,— and  ahh()Ut;h  we  may  not  be  able  to  comprehend  all 
the  motives  and  \\w  entire  scope  of  his  pre>ent  policy,  we 
ma}  be  assured  that  his  new  decree  is  intended  to  produce  a 
train  of  consequences  which  may  involve  our  destruction. 
We  consider  it  as  the  fir>t  duty,— as  the  immediate, — the 
personal, — the  highest  interest  of  every  man  amon^  us, 
whose  faculties  qualify  him  for  the  purpose,  to  toll  the  alarm- 
bell  without  delay,  and  to  summon  the  American  public  to  an 
attentive  consideration  of  the  steps  which  they  are  now  in- 
vitrd  to  t.ike  hy  the  French  u:overnineiit. 

A  person  acquaints!  only  with  the  series  of  outrages 
which  Bonaparte  has  ci>nimittcd  upon  us  dining;  the  last 
three  years, — with  the  UMior  of  iiis  previous  language, — and 
with  his  characteristic  hal)itsand  passions,  would  be  disposed 
to  ridicule  all  aj)|)rehen>ioHs  such  as  those  which  wc  now 
profess  to  entertain,  on  the  ground,  that  a  declaration  of  love 
from  him  to  this  niuion,  must  necessarily  appear  to  every 
description  of  noliticians,  in  the  light  either  of  a  pleasant 
burles<jue,  or  ot  an  insulting  mockery.  Hut  to  one  who  knows 
all  the  circumstances  of  our  condition,  and  tiie  variety  of  in- 
terests and  prejudices  w  hich  conspire  among  us  to  second  the 
designs  of  Bona))arte,  no  fears  will  seem  extravagant,  and  no 
admoii  *  iH  rtluou*;.     We  can  discover,  already,  melan- 

choly -  ■  ^  .1  ol  tlie  success  which  may  attend  this  new 
decree,  although  it  is,  without  doubt,  a  tissue  of  the  most 
impudent  falsehoods  and  the  most  contumelious  irony  that 
any  state-paper  ever  embraced,  or  that  any  enemy,  however 
insolent  or  insidious,  ever  dictated. 

At  its  first  ap|K*arance  the  predominant  party  was  exhila- 
r  *    '   *    V       '     iK^asurr,   and  our    nn  r  V       >   were  geniraliy 
«  ^h   to  suppose  that  tb     _      .vn  ira  ot  an  un- 

shackletl  and  universal  trade  was  about  to  be  revived.  A  little 
r  e  lias  damped   the  expectations  of  both.     The 

4...  .V.........  i^ionc  as  they  must  be  to  creiPit  the  possibility  of 

any  state  of  things  conformable  to  their  seeming  interests 
and  their  imager  wishes,  lose  confidence  ;is  they  reHect  upon 
the  coiitra>'    •  -^     h   it  is  ni»cessary  •  ncile,  before 

any  rchan<  .iced  upon  the  tic -ions,   or  any 

Dosttive  opinion  be  formed  concerning  the  intentions,  of 
nooapirtc«    The  well  meaning  muiubcrs  of  our  majority, 
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whose  infatuation  on  the  subject  of  France  extends  only  to  a 
most  extravagant  admiration  as  well  as  panic-fear  of  her 
power,  were  perplexed  by  the  duplicity  of  the  language,  and 
somewhat  disgusted  with  the  grossness  of  the  flattery,  which 
are  but  too  apparent,  even  to  their  own  eyes,  in  this  diplomatic 
hillet-doux.  But  the  active  and  designing  spirits,— those  who, 
either  from  treachery  or  blindness  are  so  industriously  labour- 
ing to  convert  our  mild  republic  into  a  furious  democracy,  and 
our  free  country  into  a  province  of  France,  exulted  in  the 
opportunity  which  this  new  vicissitude  seemed  to  afford 
them,  of  ripening  the  popular  discontents  against  England, 
and  of  confirming  their  own  dominion.  They  saw  at  once  the 
utility  of  the  crisis  for  their  elections,  and  the  immense  ad- 
vantage to  be  obtained  over  their  antagonists  by  affecting  to 
credit  the  benevolent  professions  of  Bonaparte.  The  same 
belief  is  to  be  imposed  upon  the  multitude ;  and  they  are  then, 
before  the  sequel  is  known,  to  be  represented  as  the  saviours 
of  the  country,  in  having  thus,  as  it  were,  miraculously 
charmed  down  his  antipathies. 

The  chief  source  of  elation  for  them,  and  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  for  the  public,  is  the  tendency  of  the 
new  decree  to  widen  the  breach  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain.     It  is  notorious  that  there  is  not  wanting  here  a 
multitude  even  of  intelligent  men  so  strangely  infatuated  as  to 
desire  a  war  wnth  England,  and  to  hail,  almost  with  trans- 
port, every  incident  calculated  to  promote  that  object.     To 
many,  the  destruction  of  the  land  of  our  forefathers  would  be 
the  most  satisfactory  of  all  public  events,  and  in  the  estimation 
of  not  a  few,  the  great  modern  drama  could  have  no  other 
catastrophe  more  conformable  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. — Should  Great  Britain  now  refuse  to  abandon  her  sys- 
tem of  blockade, — from  which  we  are,  for  many  reasons,  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  she   will  not  depart,  and  which  our 
demagogues  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  see  relinquished,  no 
efforts  will  be  omitted, — no  passions  or  prejudices  left  un- 
assailed, — that  may  reconcile  the   public  mind  to  the  most 
desperate  of  all  measures— a  war  with  that  power.     The 
country  has  been  more  than  once  drawn  to  the  brink  of  this 
fatal  precipice,  and  it  is  now  sanguinely  expected,  that  we  will 
cast  ourselves  headlong  into  the  abyss.     Such  is  the  doctrine 
which  is  already  urged   in  the  democratic  gazettes,  and  we 
must  confess  that  we  are  not  without  our  fears  with  regard  to 
its  success.     Unless  the  majority  be  enhghtened  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  roused  to  a  just  sense  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
will  be  exposed  by  any  form  of  alliance  with  France,  our 
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ftilly  may  swell  to  the  pitch  which  her  emissaries  and  her 
dupt-H  havf  in  view.  Men  ot  \v«tak  uiidcrstaiidinps  and  \varm 
triu|)frs  niav  he  heated  and  blindid  by  arginnint*.  plausibly 
urgrd,  and  the  |>er;.on  who  is  now  the  ostensible  head  of  the 
prevailing  party  may  either  suffer  the  moderation  of  his  tem- 
per to  be  oNerbnrne  bv  the  violence  of  his  associates,  or  con- 
sent to  cspouM'  their  passions. 

Wc  are  fdled  with  dismay  at  this  prospect,  because  we  arc 
firmlv  of  opinion  that  any  clo^^e  connexion  with  Franro  will 
j^,. .:  .1.,. ,  i|i„  of  the  United  Suites.  We  know  certainly  and  cir- 
t  .,  .tially  that  this  country  has  a  mortal  and  indefatipjable 
foe  in  lionaparte,  and  that  our  destruction  is  already  sys- 
t.  =  "  .>iui«<l  and  indnstrionslv  prosi-cuted.  We  know 
a  <  u  T  ol  this  ft>e,  and  that  his  resources  oj  ar- 
titice  arc  not  lewi  abundant  and  destructive  than  his  instru- 
nuiJts  of  ccHjrcion.  We  will  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  our 
late  is  indivisiblv  united  with  that  ot  England, — and  if  she 
falls  or  should  iHi  provoked  to  con^ij^n  us  over  to  the  ir- 
resistible force,  or  to  the  still  more  **  hostile  amity''  of  Prance, 
we  may  bid  adi  *  '  '•>  the  blr^  !  t-  rdoni  but  to 
the  common  t«.  -lence.  i  ^  on  of  servi^ 
tude  we  shall  be  tin;  lea^t  favoured  class,  and  may  expect  to 
be  oppressed  and  bruised  to  the  utmost  limits  ot  human  en- 
durance.    It  is  irk- to  titter  these  vrrba  mal^  ominata — 

thise  ill  onieiud  \'  >;  and  it  may  )wt  be  unattendi  d  with 

dani^er.  But  there  is  no  consideration  of  false  delicacy  or  of 
pnil  which  should  deter  an  honest   ])«  '  ',   either  at  this 

uuimeni,  or  in  any  similar  conjuncture  \  le  best  interests 

of  the  country  are  at  stake,  from  proclaiming  tlie  truth  and 
showing  the  whole  com|>ass  of  the  evil. 

It  •'■"•*  re,  that  wrnow  propose  to  submit  to  our  readers 
an  <  I  of  the  late  letter  to  general  Armstrong  ;   to- 

gether with  some  observations  on  (questions  in  which  we  hold 
the  s*ilety  ot  this  country  to  he  vitally  concerned.  W\*  shall 
cominence  by  a  review  ot  the  dej)ortment  ot  France  towards 
the  United  Slates  anterior  to  tliat  date,  in  «irder  tliat  we  may 
be  better  enabled  to  teize  the  spirit  and  to  fathom  the  motives 
of  the   neu    '     -  c.     To  i'  >    previous  state  of  the 

mind  of  a  I  !i  a  |)an  ,     i  is  to  advance  \\.*r\  tar 

ui  the  discovery  of  the  true  character  and  object  of  his  de- 
<  ind  prcKfeilmgs  at  any  time  on  the  same  subject, 

\  .  ..<»  a<ie<Hiate   cause  have  existed  m  tlie  interval  to 

I  <-- a  revolution  in  his  opinion  or  feelings.   If  our  country 

OMs  been  tor  the  last  three  years  haliitually  insulted,  menaced 
aiid  iibuted  by  tiic  French  governmeut,  and  is  now,  witiiout 
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any  conciliatory  submissions  on  our  part,  suddenly  applauded 
and  caressed — common  prudence  suggests  that  v/e  should 
construe  this  unaccountable  change  as  a  new  form  of  hosti- 
lity until  we  have  the  most  convincing  proof  to  the  contrary. 
Sudden,  unsolicited  overtures  of  friendship  from  a  power 
which  for  a  series  of  years  has  practised  against  you  every 
form  of  wanton  and  opprobrious  enmity,  should,  so  far  from 
being  greedily  accepted,  operate  to  keep  you  at  a  more 
cautious  and  jealous  distance,  and  to  fortify  you  in  your 
distrust  of  his  intentions. 

Since  the  commencement  of  her  revolution,  France  may  be 
said  to  have  existed  by  rapine  and  injustice,  and  by  the  very 
condition  of  her  existence  to  have  been  at  war  with  all  man- 
kind. The  present  government  partakes  in  the  nature  of  the 
revolutionary  usurpations,  and  is  essentially  hostile  to  the  whole 
human  race.  It  can  onl)^  continue  to  flourish  while  it  continues 
to  devote  the  finest  countries  on  earth  to  ravage  and  to  deso- 
lation:—while  it  proscribes  all  the  moral  virtues  and  all  the 
charities  of  the  heart: — while  it  pursues  at  home,  under  the 
guise  of  legal  justice  and  upon  the  plea  of  state  necessity,  a 
system  of  administration  the  most  shamelessly  immoral  and 
the  most  cruelly  oppressive,  with  which  it  has  ever  pleased 
the  Almighty  Providence  to  scourge  any  people.  Blood  and 
plunder  constitute  the  nourishment  of  this  rapacious  and  ho- 
micide despotism.  Both  from  necessity  and  appetite,  it  must 
be  constantly  engaged  in  odious  usurpations,  and  in  acts  of  the 
most  atrocious  violence.  There  is  something  as  stupendous 
in  its  profligacy  as  in  its  power.  To  gratify  the  ambition  and 
the  cupidity  of  the  ruler  of  France,  the  whole  habitable  globe 
must  be  ransacked  and  enslaved.  In  order  that  mankind  may 
be  habituated  to  one  scheme  of  polity  alone,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  liberty  may  be  utterly  quenched,  every  free  government 
must  be  extirpated.  All  the  state-papers  and  the  public  acts 
of  France  which  have  any  relation  to  foreign  countries,  cor- 
respond to  the  spirit  and  the  views  with  which  we  represent 
her  to  be  animated.  In  pretensions  as  well  as  in  fact  she 
transgresses  all  bounds  of  moderation  and  of  equality.  Her 
public  documents  of  every  description  insult  and  degrade  all 
independent  governments.  They  uniformly  challenge  obedi- 
ence from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  arrogate  a  supremacy  of 
power  and  of  dignity*.  They  assert,  without  qualification  or 


*  Among  the  most  ignominious  badges,  as  well  as  the  most  inextricable  fet- 
ters of  tiie  servitude  to  which  the  tributary  powers  of  the  North  of  Europe  are 
subj«cted,  is  the  compulsory  establishment  of  the  new  French  jurisprudence  in 
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reserve,  \\\p  grossest  faIs<-ho(xls,  and  M-hen  they  do  not  me- 
nace or  ralumniatc,  they  either  wound  by  sarcasms  or, — as  in 
tin-  rasi"  (»r  thf  pajHT  w  fiirli  \\v  shall  aualv  zc, — induljre  in 
prok'ssions  ol  ^(MxlNvilJ,  tin-  hypocrisy  of  wliirh  is  iK^t  Jrss 
vile,  tlian  th(;  intention  is  maiitrnant. 

In  the  person  ot  every  foreign  niirnster  at  PariN,  h  t  Ins 
private  character  he  what  it  may,  the  n)aje.stv  of  an  independ- 
ent povernnunt  is  hal)itiiallv  insulted  and  degraded.  At  this 
court  of  **  upstart  pride  and  plebeian  insolence"  he  receives 
no  atlentir)ns  or  courtesies  hut  in  tlie  shape  <»f  alms,  and  must 
learn  to  submit  throughout  all  the  forms  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course, to  a  tone  of  haughty  superiority  and  to  an  air  of  over- 
weening arrogance.  Neither  in  Home  during  her  most  intoxi- 
cating successes, — nor  at  tlie  levee  ot  the  harhiirian  Attila, — 
nor  under  the  dominion  of  the  still  more  siivatre  directory  of 
France, — did  foreign  ambiissadors  ever  appear  more  hke 
'*  pleni]  ;ru-s  of  impotence,"  or  undergo  more  linniili- 

aiing  nui.^...:  -  .^  than  at  the  imperial  audience  of  the  Tuileries. 
The  imp<*tuous  saUies  of  passion, — the  ferocious  menaces,— 
and  the  petulant  reproaches  to  which  they  are  alternatt^ly 
exposed,  are  not  more  incompatible  with  the  temperate  and 
natur.il  majesty  which  belongs  to  regular  and  civili/.ed  mo- 
narchies, than  utterly  irreconcilable  to  the  dignity  and  to  the 
inde^K'ndence  of  the  governments  whose  repiestntatives  are 
thus  brut.iily  assailed.  There  is  not  one  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  to  whose  unfortunate  lot  it  has  fallen  to  solicit  the 
restoration  of  propi-rty  violently  ravished  from  his  country- 
men, who  has  ncU  daily  experienced  the  nu)st  mortifying 
neglect  or  the  most  insulting  repulses.  Scarcely  one  dares 
expostulate  on  the  violation  of  private  rights — which  are, 
however,  public  wrongs  in  almost  all  instances.  This  system 
ol  degrail.ition  is  now  invested  with  the  authority  of  prc- 
•cripiion,  \i\\i\  is  hubmitted  to  universally  as  to  an  established 
order  of  things; — as  to  a  bixly  of  peculiar  customs; — just  in  the 
manner  that  \\v  view  the  tribute  paid  to  Algiers,  or  thai  the 
amb«Lssadors  ot   I'.urope  i  (Jiiscnf    to   prostrate  themselves  at 

ih^  I    '    n.  :.i   r.K.     An  c  \  in  Paris,   tl.c 

I'          '      •   V      rh  t*  t-  tjionally  made, 

'  tM   the    .MaiM)iritn  code    into  the 

'  ia(!v  m.iilr  ihf   niunici|?1  law  of 

^  «hat  of  ."^  irk,  and  f>crhap5  of 
-'                                         ::._.,,.     itiiau.)    ..    ..^  .>  ^  :  ..^minion  scarcely  less 

|>o«rfful  than  the  iword.  We  ihtU  soon  b€  abWr  to  apply  to  France  what  Clau- 
4*AO  M«d  oi  Rome, 


Annoniro  l^paiyar  parent,  qui  fiwdit  in  omnrs 
loipaittm.  Dc  Consul.  Siilic. 
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the  footstool  of  an  oriental  monarch; — or  that  the  Dutch,  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  trade  with  Japan,  were  said  to  tram- 
ple on  the  cross. 

Before  we  commence  the  particular  discussion  of  Bona- 
parte's deportment  towards  us,  we  will  n»ike,  with  regard  to 
his  government,  another  general  observation — which  was 
originally  applied  by  Mr.  Burke  to  the  revolutionary  banditti, 
and  which  is  equally  just  in  the  present  case.  It  is  this  ; — 
that  no  arrangement  can  now  be  made  v/ith  France  in  the 
pacific  spirit  of  the  conventions  of  former  times.  There  are  no 
elements  of  g-ood-faith  remainingr  in  her  cabinet: — there  are 
no  ties  of  interest, — according  to  her  system,  which  can 
prompt  or  bind  her  to  a  durable  pacification.  She  has  no 
common  modes  of  action  or  habits  of  policy, — no  conformities 
or  sympathies,  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Her  plan  of  universal 
conquest  insulates  her,  and  makes  all  compacts  or  treaties 
which  she  may  form,  either  weapons  of  annoyance,  or  a  pre- 
paration for  more  destructive  hostility.  The  passions,— the 
habits, — the  necessities  of  her  rulers  confine  them  to  one  in- 
variable system  of  war  on  the  human  race.  If  we  were  to 
form  a  solemn  treaty  or  to  arm  in  co-operation,  with  them, 
what  is  it  that  would  serve  as  our  guarantee  r  Surely  not  any 
resemblances,  or  sympathies,  or  feelings  of  attachmentbet  ween 
the  individuals  of  the  two  nations?  Surely  no  mutual  dread  or 
respect  between  the  two  governments?  Surely  no  sentiments 
of  charity  or  gratitude  on  the  part  of  France  in  favour  of  a 
weak  but  devoted  ally  ?  There  is  no  man  in  his  senses  who  can 
rely  upon  any  of  these  considerations  for  the  national  safety. 

Sincethenthereare'^no  obligations  written  in  the  heart,"  — 
no  principles  of  fear,-*— which  could  restrain  France  hereafter 
from  violating  her  engagements  with  the  United  States,  we 
must  depend  upon  her  sense  of  interest  alone,  the  sole  spring, 
as  it  is  sometimes  contended,  of  the  actions  of  all  govern- 
ments* But  who  is  it  that  will  affirm  that  six  months  or  a  year 
hence  France  will  deem  it  her  interest  to  be  at  peace  with  the 
United  States?  Are  we  quite  certain  that  her  government, 
notwithstanding  its  present  declarations,  does  not  mean  to 
wage  a  systematic  war  on  commerce  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe?  Is  it  probable  that  Bonaparte  will  consider  it  as  his 
interest  to  foster  the  political  institutions  of  the  United  States? 
Or  rather  does  not  every  argument  which  analogy  or  facts 
can  furnish  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion  ?  There  are  we 
think  the  most  irresistible  proofs  to  be  deduced  from  both, 
which  show  that  it  never  will  fall  within  *'  the  views  of  his 
policy,"  to  promote  the  trade,  to  increase  the  power,  or  even 
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to  tolerate  the  coiibtitiition  of  tliis  country.  If  we  were  to  ad- 
mit that  it  would  remain  the  obviouft  interest  of  France  to 
culiivaii-  and  prist  rvt!  our  friendship,  there  are  circum- 
jtanct*^  in  the  relative  position  of  the  two  nations,  which 
would  renih*r  the  ct)i»tinuance  of  a  pood  understanding  be- 
tween us  at  all  times  extremely  doubtful. — "  VVe  trust  too 
**  much,'*  savs  Mr.  Rurk<%  **  to  thf  in'  of  men  a^  guar- 

**  anicesof  their  t'l'f^i'inents.  'I'hein:  i  .  frequently  tear 
**  to  puces  the  eii  .cnts,  and  x\w painons  trample  upon 

**  both.**  'I  he  passion.s  of  the  French  government  arc  domi- 
nion,— hr.<itilc  intripiir,— military  glory, — contempt  of  trade 
aiiii  1 1. nil  Is, — hatred  to  whatever  is  P'nglisli; — and  these  pas-' 
sions  \\  ill  inevitably  smother  its  true  interests,  "  and  trample 
upon"  its  most  solemn  eii'^agements. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  our  national  dignity  has 
bccrt  grossly  outraged,  and  our  rights  repeatedly  invaded  by 
the  government  of  France.  The  robberies  and  the  insults  to 
which  Wf  have  been  subjected  during  the  last  three  years 
wonlil  seem  (piite  jinftieient  to  ha\e exasperated,  roused,  and 
deternnned  any  highmmded  people.  Until  the  promulgation 
of  the  late  lullaby  frotn  our  imperial  lover,  his  proceedings 
had  almost  ronijuered  that  i>bstinacy  of  unbelief  with  regard 
to  his  real  dispositions,  and  that  code  of  absurd  and  perniciou«« 
opinions,  by  which  the  understandings  of  our  majority  were 
fctttred,  and  of  which  the  tendency  is  no  less  fatal  than  the 
foundation  is  weak.  Kven  our  administration,— as  timorous 
as  women  in  their  relations  with  France,  as  froward  as  chil- 
<lren  towards  (»reat  Hritain — were  compelled  to  acknowhnlgc 
the  futility  of  their  humble  efforts  to  |)ropiii.'itc  thtrir  rapa- 
cious ally,  and  announced  to  the  public  the  possibility  of 
tome  further  intelligence  from  Paris  still  more  distressing 
than  the  confiscation  of  all  the  American  property  within  hi» 

They  diti  not,  it  is  true,  disclose  this  ominous  catastrophe 
in  that  strain  of  lofty  indignation  aiul  of  manly  resentment 
which  became  the  guides  and  guardians  of  a  powerful  and 
luai^iiaiumoiiN  nation, — but  lu  pulmg  regrets  and  |)iteous  la- 
mentations, u  Inch,  however  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  and  ob- 
Jigat  Mhcir  trust,  were  still  calculated  to stiirtle  the  mere 

dupe  ,  .  ,>.iriy,and  to  testify  the  hopelessness  of  our  loiiir  and 
eager  pursuit  after  the  ruinous  fraternity  of  French  despotism. 
On  reading  the  wailings  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  w  c  be- 
gan to  hop<-  well  for  the  gocxl  cause,  and  \\ere  even  grateful 
to  the  F'-itKh  empiTor  for  having,  by  his  intemperate  lapa- 
Cit}',  forced  upon  all  panics  the  conviction  that  his  cannibal 
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friendship  was  not  to  be  conciliated  by  any  importunity  of  so- 
licitation, or  by  any  number  of  pious  diplomatic  pilgrimages. 
But  it  seems  that  we  were  too  sanguine ; — that  the  majority 
are  about  to  relapse  into  that  preposterous  credulity  from 
which  they  were  but  imperfectly  reclaimed ; — that  a  mere  de- 
claration of  Bonaparte,  full  of  palpable  falsehoods  and  of 
arrogant  pretensions,  is  to  outweigh  all  the  sad  experience  of 
the  past,  and  to  heal  all  the  wounds  which  he  has  so  recently 
inflicted  both  on  our  commerce  and  our  honour.  We  call  upon 
the  reflecting  men  of  this  country  to  pause  before  they  give 
full  expansion  to  the  fancy  on  this  subject,  and  to  determine, 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  past  language  and  conduct  of  Bona- 
parte with  his  present  professions,  whether  there  be  any  ra- 
tional grounds  for  exultation  at  this  crisis; — whether  the  cha- 
racter of  the  present  French  government,  such  as  we  have 
portrayed  it,  justifies  the  hope  that  we  can,  without  certain 
destruction,  ever  form  any  close  connection  with  France  while 
that  government  endures. 

We  shall  commencean  investigation  of  the  past  deportment 
of  Bonaparte  by  a  review  of  the  Berlin  decree ;  not  because  it  is 
the  first  in  the  long  funeral  procession  of  our  wrongs,  but  be- 
cause it  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  French  injustice,  and 
was  the  preface  to  a  general  plan  of  politics  with  respect  to  this 
country  and  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  Theieading  object  of 
this  plan  we  suppose  to  have  been, — the  extinction  of  trade  in 
all  the  countries  subject  to  French  influence,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence— the  decay  of  the  commercial  spirit  and  of  the  genius 
of  freedom.  We  mean  however  to  consider  the  Berlin  decree 
merely  in  the  light  of  an  unwarrantable  invasion  of  neutral 
rights,  and  of  the  independence  of  all  neutral  nations.  On  this 
point  also, little  need  be  said, as  the  most  zealous  advocates  of 
French  injustice  do  not  now  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  deserves 
to  be  so  described.  It  was  at  first  liberally  interpreted  as  an 
act  of  territorial  sovereignty  alone,  but  this  construction  so 
soothing  to  the  fears  and  hopes  of  our  administration,  was 
soon  invalidated  by  a  solemn  declaration  of  theframers.* 

*  It  is  rather  singular  that  this  decree  should  at  any  time  have  bee.i  considered 
as  an  exercise  of  mere  territorial  sovereignty.  This  would  have  been  its  true  cha- 
racter if  it  had  been  only  a  prohibition  to  neutrals  to  enter  the  ports  of  France 
after  having  touched  in  England,  but  according  to  the  official  expositions  given  of 
Jt  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  it  went  so  Jar  os  to  interdict  England  as  a  plnct  of 
destination  lo  neutrals  kuviug  the  psrts  of  France.  This  was  an  exertion  of  autho- 
rity beyond  the  Hmits  of  municipal  jurisdiction.  It  is  said  expressiy  in  a  report 
made  by  Talleyrand  to  the  emperor  on  this  subject,  of  the  date  of  the  20th  No- 
vember 1806— "that  every  vessel  which  should  attempt  to  sail  from  the  ports  of 
"  France  or  her  dependencies  for  England,  should  be  seized  and  confiscated." 

Vol.  I.  B 
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Tho  sccondarv  aim  of  the  French  jrovcrnment  in  enacting 
thi?,  (lecic-i-  was,  we  beheve,  to  provoke  the  British  cabinet 
into  mea^ires  of  rrtahation,  and  thus  both  to  facihtate  the 
'i.'^^f  rm  liofj  of  traili-  on  the  continent,  and  to  fan  the  flame  of 
•  liMord  bitwcen  us  and  (ircat  Hritaifi.  The  studied  ambi- 
guity with  which  it  was  worded,  was  treacherously  calculated 
to  second  this  part  of  the  desifrn ;  ami  its  operation  was 
intentionallv  narrowed  in  order  to  lull  the  apprehensions  of 
our  merch.ints,  and  to  enable  the  American  government  to 
save  appi'arances  by  Riving  it  an  interpretation  favourable 
tci  thi'  ir)t«-<rritv  of  their  ri-^hts.  As  soon  as  tjje  British  orders 
in  conned  appeared,  eonforinablv,  as  wc  think, to  the  wishes 
and  expectations  of  Bonaparte,  the  mask  was  entirely  remov- 
ed, as  it  was  at  once  seen  that  in  consecpjenee  of  the  >evcrer 
pressure  of  those  orders  upon  our  trade,  nearly  the  wliole 
weiijht  of  the  public  ri-sentment  would  be  turned  against 
Kngland,  and  that  our  administration,  if  not  precipitated 
bv  popular  furv  and  factious  intrigue,  into  a  war  with  that 
power,  would,  at  least,  be  relieved  from  the  embarra-»ment  of 
making  even  ashow  of  resistance  to  France.  The  Berlin  decree 
was  then, — in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  and  of  the  parti- 
cular treaty  ex'  ••"  '  :it  that  tim«'  between  the  United  States 
and  France, — <  vannounced  to  have  been  intended  from 

the  begmning  as  a  prohibition  to  neutrals  of  cdl  trade  with 
Engla?id.  Such  was  the  lirst  general  attack  made  on  our 
I),  n'  t.il  ri,rlit^l)v  Bonaparte;  and  tin."  mjurv  of  thi^  proceeiling 
^  I  by  the  insulting  deception  practised  in  the 

first  instance  witli  regard  to  the  scope  of  his  decree; — by  the 
mockerv  ot  a  dtdusive  interpretation  from  tlie  minister  of  the 
in.inne,  written  without  doubt — as  all  the  public  declar.itions 
of  such  a  functionary  must  be,— under  the  authority  of  the 
r  >r,  and  afterwards  so  imjmdentiv  disavowed  and  can- 

t;  ..r,..  lu  this  transaction,  as  well  as  in  all  our  subsequent 
The  timr  i  'r«  is  rrL>r;iif  !  m  \\c  proclamation  of  General  Bouricnne  to  the  senate 

of  n  fi. 

•  i  •'    i"  ;    .  ij;n  a*T"--   ■  "•  '- rr ndetl   to  trifle  with  jfrneral 

Arnuirung  in  i  ^iv     hi  Ist  of  August   ISO"  on   ihc 

'    '■     ■     '  ■'  t    .  .  ..  y^j    ,|^p   execution  of  the 

'■  cc  of    lierlin    rests   naturally 

\'r.   he   has  al- 

thr  <:ubjert  of 

h  you 

,c:»eral 

^  (s  ot  hiscxcel- 

'  :    umc  of  the  pro- 

^  Ird'*  uhetker  French 

.    .  ..  .i  J  .,'.j.  .  -u'  J  urn  Englanriy  although 

<K" — and  finally,  in  a  third  letter  ofOf/o/)fr 

",  !»,,,_     ,,,^j  ,,i»ni«jc»ij  '  '        ,  '         .;  from  Knclisk 
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relations  with  France,  and  eminently  in  the  late  proceedings — 
not  only  has  our  independence  been  tranipled  upon,  and  our 
property  pkindered,  but  we  have  been  treated  like  children 
and  dotards, — as  poltroons  and  dupes — alternately  bulhed 
and  cajoled,  spurned  and  caressed. 

The  justification  alleged  for  the  Berlin  decree  by  the 
framers,  and  the  palliation  offered  in  this  country  by  the 
friends  of  P'rance,  rest  upon  the  system  which  the  British 
cabinet  had  antecedently  pursued  with  respect  to  neutral 
commerce.  We  will  not  hesitate  to  allow  that  tliis  system  was 
not  always  liberal  or  just, and  that  it  has  often  savoured  more 
of  the  way^vardness  of  will  than  of  the  steadfastness  of  law."* 
Nor  are  we  more  backward  to  assert  that  it  has. not  deserved 
all  the  invectives  with  which  it  has  been  alternately  over- 
whelmed by  every  commercial  nation ;  and  that  the  acts  of 
rigor  and  oppression  with  w^hich  it  is  charged  may  be  as  fre- 
quently traced  to  an  erroneous  conception  of  right  or  to  the 
pressure  of  a  seeming  necessity,  as  to  the  lust  of  plunder  or 
the  spirit  of  lawless  usurpation.  But,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
investigate  the  injustice  of  British  claims,  or  the  abuses  of 
British  power,  in  order  to  show  that  they  afforded  no  sohd 
platform  for  the  Berlin  decree  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  world  was  placed  at  the  period  of  its  enactpment. 
Nor  will  it,  Ave  trust,  be  deemed  incumbent  upon  us  to  trace 
the  previous  history  of  Bonaparte  in  order  to  make  our  readers 
sensible  with  how  poor  a  grace,  or  rather  with  what  matchless 
effrontery,  he  now  undertakes  to  inveigh  against  the  abuses 
of  power,  and  to  proclaim  himself  th^.ay^nger  and  the  cham- 
pion of  neutral  lights. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  our  trade  was  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition  at  the  period  when  the  Berlin  decree 

*'  ports  with  cargoes  of  English  merchandise,  or  English  origin,  as  lawfully  seiz- 
*'  able  by  French  armed  vessels." 

•  If  the  world  were  in  any  other  state  than  the  present  we  would  remind  the 
British  nation  of  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Burke. 

**  Among  precautions  against  ambition,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  one  pre- 
"  caution  against  our  own.  I  must  fairly  say,  I  dread  our  own  power  and  our  own 
"  ambition ;  I  dread  our  being  too  much  dreaded.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  we  are 
"  not  men  j  and  that,  as  men,  we  shall  never  wish  to  aggrandize  ourselves  in 
**  some  way  or  other. — Can  we  say,  that  even  at  this  very  hour  we  are  not  invidi-. 
"  ously  aggrandized  ?  We  are  already  in  possession  of  almost  all  the  commerce  of 
"  the  world.  Our  empire  in  India  is  an  awful  thing.  If  we  should  come  to  be 
**  in  a  condition  not  only  to  have  all  this  ascendant  in  commerce,  but  to  be  abso- 
*'  lutely  able,  without  the  least  control,  to  hold  the  commerce  of  all  other  nations 
"  totally  dependent  upon  our  good  pleasure,  we  may  say  that  we  shall  not  abuse 
"  this  astonishing  and  hitherto  unheard  of  power,  but  every  nation  will 
"  think  we  abuse  it.  It  is  not  impossible  but  that  sooner  or  later,  this  state  of 
,•*  things  may  produce  a  combination  against  us,  which  may  end  in  our  ruin.'' 
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was  promulgated.  Our  comincrcial  prosperity  was  in  **  its 
**  hitfl)  ami  palniv  stale"  notwithstandmi^  the  vexations  ami 
lushes  arjMiiL^  Iroiu  the  British  system.  France  and  the  coun- 
thcii  suhject  to  hereoutrol  were  as  al)undaiitly  supphed  with 
articles  of  foreign  pn)dme  as  wascoiisistent  with  the  character 
of  the  war  wliieh  thcv  uajritl^  aiid  with  the  nature  ot  the  of- 
fensive means  einploved  hy  their  eneniv.  AfterGreat  Britain 
had  annihilated  the  marine  of  her  antap^onists,  it  foHowed  of 
course  atid  of  right,  that  the  active  foreij^u  trade  of  the  latter 
was  to  cease,  and  that  tlnir  ports  were  to  he  blockadeil  when 
an  actual  force  could  be  provided  for  that  purpose; — that  the 
fii'ld  of  enterprise  (or  neutral  trade  was  to  he  narrowed,  and 
the  number  of  jiorts  tor  itsreeepiion  greatly  curtailed.  These 
were  the  natural  and  legitimate  consecjuences  of  a  maritime 
superiority  achieved  with  a  vast  expenditure  of  blood  and 
t  r.- in  a  regular  course  of  fair  hostilities.   Thesewerethe 

Mjcnco^i  \N  Iiuh  we  were  to  expect.  Of  these  neither  this 
c«>untry  nor  France  had  a  right  to  complain.  Thcv  were  not 
hre.irhes  of  the  la  us  of  nations,  but  the  natural  and  necessjiry 
etiects  of  naval  force  which,  frf>ni  tinn*  immemorial,  had  been 
so  applied. 

'1  lie  emperor  of  France  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  these 
trtiths,  and  tlierefore  in  order  to  makt;  out  soniething  like  a 
ciisc  against  Great  Britain  in  his  ottcial  vindication  of  tl)0 
Berlin  de<ree,  he  is  compelled  to  assert  quite  a  new  code  of 
public  law  which  never  existed  but  in  the  tlistempered  fancies 
and  wild  liieories  of  the  revolutionarv  madmen  of  France, 
»nd  in  the  absurd  writings  of  some  of  our  own  visionurv  j)oli- 
ticians.  h  is  declared  that  none  huX.  fortresses  can  be  lawfully 
1        '  and  fnglami  is  stigniati/.id   as  the  tyrant  of  the 

>  -.  ,.-...  ..V I  Used  oi  traniplmg  upon  the  nubhc  law  of  F.urope 
because  she  cxerci5.c»s  the  right  of  search,  and  caiJtures  even 
the  merchant-vokseU  of  her  enemy  at  sea.*  We  had  once  at 
the  head  of  the  councils  of  tins  natit)n  a  spcculativ.- and  philo- 
sophic Irund  of  Bciiiaparte  and,  consequently,  of  the  human 
race,  wkio  it  is  said  had  adouted  this  novel  s<^heme  of  maritime 
w'.ir.bijt  wejM  t  tiicre  is  no  man  now  engaged  in  the 

direction    of  » n    ...  a..>, — no  sober-minded    person   m   this 
country, — who  would  consent  to  fight   the   British,  or   who 
Would  deUnd  the   Berlin  decree,  on  !»uch  grounds  as  these. 
"         '     '  '  '  need  to  the  world  that  the 

1  ^^hrncver  continental  war- 

'  '  ret 

«"^  >  Au- 
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fare  was  extended  beyond  the  mere  rencounter  and  capture 
or  destruction  of  troops,  and  have  issued  and  justified  her 
orders  in  council  upon  the  ground  that  the  unfortified  towns 
of  her  allies  were  occupied, — contributions  levied  upon 
them, — and  soldiers  billeted  upon  their  inhabitants  !  If  our 
disputes  with  the  British  concerning  the  mipressment  of 
seamen,  the  right  of  a  direct  colonial  trade,  or  the  affair  of 
the  Chesapeake, — questions  in  which  France  had  no  real 
interest, — could  justify  the  inference  of  Bonaparte  by  the 
Berlin  decree,  then  might  the  British  have  enacted  their 
orders  in  council  upon  the  ground  of  our  separate  altercations 
with  France, — upon  the  confinement  of  American  seamen  in 
her  prisons,— the  arbitrary  detention  and  seizure  of  Ame- 
rican vessels  in  her  ports;  the  burning  of  them  at  sea, — the 
boundaries  of  Louisiana  and  a  host  of  etceteras.  There  is  a 
perfect  parity  of  reasoning  in  the  two  cases,  and  a  much 
broader  basis  of  analogy  for  the  British. 

That  which  appears  to  the  eyes  of  our  public  as  the 
strongest  point  of  defence,  and  the  most  plausible  pretext  for 
the  Berlin  decree,  is,  the  manner  in  which  the  British  are 
said  to  have  exercised  the  right  of  blockade,  even  according 
to  their  own  definition.  We  must  confess  that  after  a  very 
diligent  research  into  this  matter,  we  can  find  but  few  in- 
stances in  which  the  principles  of  blockade  were  enforced  for 
any  length  of  time  under  the  avowed  authority  of  the  British 
government,  without  an  actual  investiture.  Certainly  the 
cases  which  have  occurred  were  not  a  sufficient  ground  for 
war  ;  nor  can  the  most  extravagant  advocate  of  France  con- 
tend that  the  general  practice  under  this  system  was  such  as 
to  warrant  so  tremendous  a  retaliation  as  the  Berlin  decree. 

The  leading  case  of  constructive  blockade  which  Bona- 
parte, knowing  well  how  insufficient  it  was  for  his  purpose, 
forbears  to  specify  in  his  official  vindication  of  his  decree, 
is  that  of  May  1806,  comprising  the  whole  coast  from  the 
Elbe  to  Brest.  It  may  be  well  briefly  to  examine  this  case, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  foundation  it  affords  for  the  Berlin 
decree.  It  is  not  avowed  as  a  constructive  blockade,  nor  is 
the  right  of  blockading  without  actual  force  arrogated,  by 
Mr.  Fox  in  his  official  notification  of  this  measure  to  Mr. 
Monroe.*   His  Britannic  majesty  is  declared  to  have  ordered 

♦  The  notification  is  as  follows. 

MR.  FOX  TO  MR,  MONROE- 

Downmg-street,  May  16,1806. 
The  undersigned,   his  majesty's   principal   secretary   of  state   for   foreign 
affairs,  has  received  his  majesty's  commands  to  acquaint  Mr.  Monroe,  that 
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the  necessary  mciisurcs  to  bo  taken  for  blocka<lin£;  the  entire 
coast,  and  it  is  corrt  ctiv  stated  that  a  consulerahlc  part  ot  that 
coast  (from  Oslind  to  the  Seine),  was  then  actually  and 
stricUv  blockiided.  It  docs  not  operate  hke  ordinary  block- 
ades, as  a  prohiliition  of  all  trade  with  the  })orts  or  roast  so 
blockadetl,  but  merely  intirfitcts  the  ingress  of  itessrls  trading 
fiirecth  from  a  port  cf  the  enemyy  or  ladrn  wlh  enemy  s  goods. 
Wc  Icnow  not  whether  the  British  admiralty  board  could 
'  '  I  on  this  roast  a  force  'iithcitiit  for  the  objict  of  a 
ie, — but  of  this  we  are  surr  that  the  Ijntish  (roverii- 
mciit  had  a  ri^ht  to  interrupt  the  trade  witli  whiel)  alone  this 
nominal  blockade  interferes.* 

The  iix!;-      •   Mjts  to  this  measure  on  the  part  of  the  British 
cabinet  ai-  il  by  Mr.  Kox  to  be  the  extraordinary  mea- 

sures taken  by  France  to  distress  the  coramcrce  ol  Briiisii 
subjects,  ami  (he  iniirht  have  added)  of  neutral   tra  '  -o. 

These  measures,  'm  winch  we  propose  to  say  more  :.  .^..ur, 
were  indeed  extraordinary y  and  if  this  transaction,  or  any 
other  antecedent  and  supjK)sed  abuses  of  maritime  ])ower  by 
the  British,  be  deemed  sut^cient  to  justify  the  l^erlin  decree, 
the  tormer  mi^lit  aOord,  bv  the  same  mode  of  argument,  the 
fullest  justification  notonlv  for  the  blockade  in  question,  but 
for  the  orders  in  rouncil.  The  measures  of  France  in  ques- 
tion were  no  other  than  the  usurpation  of  an  autlioritv  in  all 
the  cities  alonj^  that  coast, — many  t)l  them  nominally  free  and 
neutral, — to  harass  and  annihilate  the  trade  in  British  com- 
modities, and  to  confiscate  all  articles  of  British  merchandise, 

ll>«  kinjf,  tak'n-  rnto  ronttrfenition  the  nrw  zm]  cxtraonlinarA'  means  rr- 
•ort««i  to  bv  ny  for   the-    jurposc   of  distresotng  the  commcfce  of  Ills 

nit^ct*.  ha*-  fit   to   «lirtci  that   the    llccc^saly    measures  should    be 

takrn  for  ihr  litockado  of  the  coast,  rivers,  and  ports,  from  tlte  river  Elbe  to 
the  port  of  Brest,  both  incluMTe;  and  the  ^aid  coast,  rivers  and  ports  are, 
ami  must  Iw  ron<>idered  a«  Morkadcd  ;  but  that  his  majesty  is  please^I  to 
dfclaip,  tluit    such   Uorkadc    bhall   not   cxtrnd    tn  pi  .<utr.it  ships  an«i 

ve»»el»,  laden  with  cotxU  not  hemg    the  prn|>rrtv  of  I.  \  "*  cnomi«fi,  and 

'        ■  ■      '  .   fn»n»  «f  I  tnjr 

1    n%-er«  ,mt^ 

I  ^trl(.t  and 

<1)   pr<»\itleii 

nnd  rntermg  (except  a*  alomtaid)  shall 

.-•  to  or  III  il.i'  f>.i<«f  o^inn  of  nnv  of  his 

'  :i.i;  from  the  said 

;  -■  ,;....;♦..-..,..,  ^.,.., i  ...  ,,,  -Lin^i  ill  any  p(»rt  l>clonp- 

injt  to  ot  ..n  of  any  of  his  majesty's  enemies,  nor  have  previously 

broken  tin   u'  »  K.tOr 

••rl  I  d  lo  Mr.  Ris;  in  Loudon, 

aad  roaiaiiKd  lu  t       '  7. 
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to  whomsoever  belonging,  whether  to  neutrals  or  to  British  sub- 
jects:— thus  grossly  violating,  with  sensible  injury  to  the 
British,  the  most  sacred  and  important  neutral  privileges. 

What  then  is  there  in  this  blockade  of  the  coast  from  the 
Elbe  to  Brest  coextensive  with  the  Berlin  decree,  either  in 
the  injustice  of  the  principle  or  even  in  the  injury  of  the  prac- 
tice? What  plausible  justification  can  be  alleged  for  the  Berlin 
decree,  which  the  British  might  not  have  urged  to  support  the 
orders  in  council,  had  they  been  issued  in  the  first  instance  ? 
In  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depredations  of  the  British  on  neutral  trade^ 
the  conduct  of  Bonaparte  was  not  more  warrantable,  than  that 
of  the  British  would  have  been,  if  they  had  interdicted  all 
communication  with  France  and  her  dependencies,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  Bonaparte  on  the  neu- 
tral nations  of  the  continent.  The  plea  of  England  would,  in 
fact,  have  been  stronger,  inasmuch  as  her  interests  were  more 
deeply  affected  by  the  depredations  of  France  than  were  those; 
of  the  latter  by  the  injustice  exercised  by  Great  Britain  on 
the  ocean. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  vindicate  the  orders  in  council.  They 
have  always  appeared  to  us,  notwithstanding  the  provocation 
of  the  Berlin  decree,  as  in  the  highest  degree  ill  timed,  impo- 
litic and  unjust.* — But  if  they  had  been  issued  ev^en  before 
that  decree  they  might  have  been  much  more  plausibly  de- 
fended, and  upon  much  stronger  grounds.  Contending  as 
Great  Britain  does  for  her  existence  against  a  foe  who,  ac- 
cording to  her  doctrines,  can  be  weakened  and  brought  to 
terms,  only  by  the  commercial  distress  of  his  dominions,  she 
may,  with  some  colour  at  least  of  right,  employ  her  power  to  the 
attainment  of  this  end.  This  ground  would  be  much  more 
dignified  asAvell  as  more  solid  than  the  principle  of  retaliation 
and  the  acquiescence  of  neutrals. 

The  doctrine  of  retaliation  is  of  recent  date,  and  appears  to 
us  to  be  pregnant  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences. 
By  the  term  retaliation  we  have  always  understood  something 
like  measure  for  measure: — an  injury  proportioned  to  an 
injury.    But  the  orders  in  council,  as  far  as  this  country  was 

*  Lord  Temple  asserted  (in  the  house  of  commons)  in  the  debate  of  February 
.5th,  1808,  on  the  orders  in  council,  "  that  the  French  directory  in  1797  had 
**  adopted  a  line  of  conduct  similar  to  the  decree  of  the  21st  of  November; — 
'*  that,  on  the  occasion,  there  were  many  who  applied  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  a  mea- 
*•  sure  of  retaliation,  like  what  had  now  been  adopted.  That  the  latter  answered 
"  that  he  had  too  much  respect  for  the  constitution  of  the  country  and  the 
"  law  of  nations  to  do  so.— Such  was  his  policy." 
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coiicurnetljWc.iit  iniiueasurably  beyond  nil  liiints  of  equality  to 
tlie  |)r<)V(K:iilU)ii.  Our  ac(juie^ceMc<i  in  the  Berlin  dtcrcc,  how- 
ever incnnipaiible  with  our  honour  and  our  real  ad  vantage,  was 
less  detruneatal  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  than  any  iii- 
etVcetual  resistanee  would  have  been  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doui>t  but  that  all  re^ista^^e  would  have  been  inelfectual. 

The  doctrnie  that  one  l>elligercnt  ha:>  a  ripht  to  trample 
upon  all  neutral  rights,  and  to  ruin  all  neutral  trade  merely 
because  another  chuses  to  set  the  example,  is  warranted  by 
no  precedent  whatever  ni  the  hihtory  ot  the  former  wars  of 
Europe,  and  leads  to  the  most  revolting  conscGuences.'*  It 
would  entail  the  virtual  abro«T;irion  of  the  law  of  nations  during 
any  hostilities  which  might  sujicrvene  between  any  two  lead- 
ing powers.  As  soon  as  one  prolligate  belligerent  commifteu 
ao  (mtrage  upon  neuti  il  rights,  the  other,  according  to  this 
reasoning,  would  be  absolved  from  all  the  obligations  and 
ra8traint^  of  that  great  code,  which  was  formerly  considered 
us  no  less  binding  in  time  o{  war  than  in  the  season  of  peace, 
and  which,  principally  on  account  of  the  protection  which  it 
aflbrdetl  to  the  weak  and  pacific,  wa^^,  l)efore  the  French  revo- 
lution, the  pride  and  security  of  tiie  civilized  world.  Neutral 


•  We  m«y  wtll  apply  tu  ihii  case  the  following  passages  from  lord 
F.rskine's  tlegant  protest  a^aiii&t  tlie  principle  of  the  Copenhag<  n  ci- 
l>i'(!ii  ion. 

"  It  i^  '  innxiin  of  public  law,  founded  indeed 

•'upon   th'  ,  ,  i  0,  tliat  no  violence  should  be  otVercd 

**  by  one  "itnfr  to  another,  nor  any  intrusion  made  upon  tlic  rights,  proprrtv, 
'•  independcncL  or  k«curity  of  ilii  mh -i-t  ...f^_  eicrpt  ufort  an  aggrmion  hy  such 
"  ttaUf  ami  thr  rcfuHfti  of  adn|uate  *»•  ;  or  in  the  rare  instance  of  indn- 

"'         '  "  '  ■  .  h  as  in  the  la'^c  of  an  lu- 

4ud   J  he  observance  of 

•Mils    iu'.«       :i    old,     !    I  f    and  poncrfu! 

"  nutions.  It  iM-iiij;  U.l  .    .  ,     ^o   give  pcrfict 

to   tlie    weakt>i    couiuiumticB,  totocr  the  ihaiiow  of  an  impartial 

•*  ^'^^    0    prinriplr  ,    uUerly  vc   of  the   first    clemrnts  <^ 

"public    law,   Im  ,,       ,].  .,f  flu-   .....  ,....i.»irc  of  weaker  stat*-*.,  in  n* 

*'  much  a«  it  v  ion  m  tlu  stronger  uatijus  to  subslitutr 

••  thiir  own  %* ;, ..•,.,.  ,i^v  f.ir  thr  g«  i        '       '   . — and  ji.vcsi  them 

■  alM>  with   the  »ole  privilege  of  drtprminiii)r  th.  ^  ii}M>n  which  ih«y 

"  iniKht  coiUKirr  theoi  to  be  enda4i|rnT<l.     Tu  of 

"  a  weak,  unofTt  iKliuB  ptiwer,  upon  thr  ii««>in' 

I  .1  uvw  publu-  ).i\v 

the  tyranny  of  cm- 

nion  oi  opprruion  ft»r  the  sacnd 


•"    '-oiiucii—iiir  anniments  on   ihi 
imrr  lo  Ml.  Kr^kine,  dated  '2.^tl 
li'h. 


Mr.  M.itii»oii 

ha«   urvtxtl  tiii«  qur« 

!•  >t.  tK  1.1    M. 

r.i.lin    V         ....       Il r. 

n; V.  -,. 

.    »•!     i  (11  ,i»    .1    1 
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nations  may — if  this  new  principle  of  retaliation  should  pre- 
vail,— give  up  their  rights  in  despair,  as  it  will  scarcely  ever 
happen  that  war  will  not  be  waged  between  the  great  mo- 
narchies of  Europe, — and  that  one  of  the  belligerents  will  not 
be  found  sufficiently  profligate  to  break  through  the  fences  of 
the  law  of  nations,  in  order  to  secure  some  temporary  advan- 
tage, or  to  gratify  some  momentary  resentment. 

The  Berlin  decree  first  asserted  this  mischievous  doctrine 
of  retaliation,  which  unsound  as  it  is  in  its  essence,  was  emi- 
nently futile  in  the  case  it  was  adduced  to  support,  and  almost 
ludicrous  in  the  mouth  of  a  power  so  notoriously  regardless 
of  the  principles  of  justice  and  of  the  rights  of  neutrals.  Even 
if  we  admit  the  validity  of  the  general  doctrine,  the  injury 
which  France  herself  had  sustained— or  to  which  our  com- 
merce has  been  subjected  by  any  unlawful  exercise  of  the 
maritime  power  of  Great  Britain,  furnished  no  matter  of  reta- 
liation to  warrant  a  measure,  which,  if  it  could  have  been 
carried  into  full  operation,  Avould-have  lopped  off"  the  most 
important  branch  of  our  trade,  and  severed  us,  as  a  member  of 
the  commercial  world,  from  the  head  and  heart  of  the  com- 
mercial system. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  flourished  to  an  unexampled 
■extent  in  the  year  1 806 — the  era  of  the  Berlin  decree.  France 
and  the  nations  of  the  continent,  although  exposed  to  much 
distress  from  the  natural  and  legitimate  effects  of  the  British 
superiority  at  sea,  were  then  comparatively  easy,  and  not  ill 
supplied  with  commodities  from  abroad.  We  wanted  no  such 
vindication  of  our  rights; — they  required  no  such  remedy  for 
their  sufferings,  as  that  which  his  imperial  majesty  conde- 
scended to  provide.* 

We  believe  there  is  no  well  informed  and  dispassionate  po- 
litician who,  upon  an  attentive  consideration  of  this  subject 
will  not  find  himself  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  Berlin  de- 

*  The  characfer  which  Bonaparte  himself  gives  to  his  decree  deserves  to  be 
reported.  *'  It  has  been  painful  to  us,"  says  he  in  his  message  to  his  senate 
on  this  subject,  *'  to  return  after  so  many  years  of  civilization  to  the  prin- 
**  ciples  which  characterize  the  barbarity  of  the  first  agfis  of  nations."  The 
minister  of  foreign  relations  in  his  report  to  his  master  on  the  same  subject, 
—after  declaiming  againt  England  in  the  usual  strain  proceeds  in  this  way, 
"  Against  a  power  which  forgets  to  such  a  pitch  all  ideas  of  justice  and  all 
**  humane  sentments,  what  can  be  done  but  to  forget  them  for  an  instant 
"  one's-self  in  order  to  constrain  her  to  violate  them  no  longer?  The  right  of 
**  natural  defence  allows  of  the  opposing  an  enemy  uith  the  arms  he  makes 
**  use  of,  and,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  to  react  against  him  his  ozvn  furies  and 
''folly:* 

Vol.  I.  C 
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cTce  was  the  first  great,  sweeping  invasion  of  the  commercial 
interests  and  independence  of  this  country: — that  it  struck 
at  tlie  root  of  all  commcrcuil  intercourse  ii»  time  of  war: — ' 
that  it  was  the  source  and  lountam-head  of  all  the  evils — "  of 
**  that  Iliiid  of  woes" — which  have  bince  afflicted  this  country, 
.ind  the  continent  of  Europe: — of  the  cmhar«^o — that  misera- 
ble subterfuge  of  follv  and  pusillanimity — which  asadefensivt^ 
system  rescml)leil — to  employ  a  Compari>on  of  Holingbroki! — 
a  suit  of  armour  too  heavy  to  be  borne  that  wasted  the  vital 
strength  of  the  wearer  ;^-which,  under  the  imposing  aspect  of 
an  heroic  self  immolation,  was,  in  fact,  but  a  ruinous  and  di>- 
graceful  llight  from  dirticulties  whir.h  our  admin. stration  had 
not  the  courage  to  face,  nor  the  wisdom  to  avert,  and  which, 
as  it  happcfis  to  nati<Mis  in  all  rases  wlie re  they  prefer  a  sacri- 
fice of  honour  to  the  risk  of  dan<u'r»  have  miiltipliid  ii|)om  u^ 
and  besieged  us  ever  since.* 

The  em|>cror  of  France  hii*  rendered  Inmself  justly  re- 
sponsible by  his  decree  for  the  mischievous  edects  of  the 
orders  in  council;  of  which, — as  he  intentionally  provoked 
tlH»m, — the  malignity  may  be  imputed  to  him,  and  the  folly 
to  the  T^ritish  ministry.  We  think  that  every  good  citizen 
should  detest  and  combat  the  spirit  with  which  that  decree 
was  framed,  if, — iis  it  apj}ears  to  be  almost  universally  ac- 
knowledged,—it  had  for  its  ulterior  inject,  the  kindling  of 
a  war  between  the  United  States  and  !"•  '  -^d; — an  eveni 
which,  as  IJonaparte  well  knows,  wotdd  »iy  induce  our 

rain.  Above  all, — we  bold  the  Bt'rlin  decree  in  utter  abhor- 
rence, and  so  should  all  patriotic  Americans,  as  the  original 
cause  of  that  state  of  thint^s  in  Europe,  which  has  led,  in* 
cidentally,  to  an  t;xposure  oefore  the  world,  of  the  imbecilitv 
of  our  public  councils.  Had  not  that  decree  been  issued, 
our  administration  might  not  have  tallen,  for  want  of  an 
excitement,  into  that  policy  of  degradation,  by  which  we 
have  lost  **  the  high  flavour  and  mantling''  of  our  revolu- 
tionary honottrs,  and  all  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 
Since  the  (•|)och  of  the  lUrlin  decree,  humiliation  has  been  our 
element — our  valetuiliiiary  habit.  \\'e  have  grown, — as  Mr. 
Hurke  said  of  his  own  government  in  conscauencc  of  its  for- 
biaranrr  with  tin*  '  '  iv, — **  more  malleable  und«'r  the 
blows  t,i  I' r.iuc  I  '*   I        **  that  common  scapegoat  of  pool' 

•  ••  Niithin^."  My>  Mr.  Hurk<\  "  is  «o  ra»h  ai  fear.  The  counsels  of  pusillx- 
**  nimity  very  rarely  put  off  whilr  they  arr  always  sjrc  to  uggravate  the  evil'. 
•*  from  whioh  they  would  fly."     Regicide  Peace. 
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politicians" — has  become  our  chief  reUance.  After  having 
been  for  a  series  of  years  buffeted  and  plundered,  mocked 
and  insulted  by  a  military  despot,  we  seem  transported  with 
joy  at  the  first  smile  which  he  deigns  to  give  us,  although  our 
reason  dictates  that  it  is  still  more  fatal  than  his  frowns;  and 
oar  honour  exacts  from  us  an  indignant  rejection  of  the  em- 
braces of  a  tyrant  who  is  the  implacable  and  indefatigable  foe 
of  that  freedom  which  we  profess  to  adore,  and  who  presents 
himself  reeking  with  the  blood  and  bloated  with  the  plunder 
of  innumerable  victims  whose  only  crime  was  resistance  to  his 
insatiable  ambition.* 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  Berlin  decree  that  we  are 
enabled  to  add  but  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  that  which 
was  afterwards  issued  from  Milan.  If  the  former  had  even 
been  strictly  just,  the  latter,  which  was  declared  to  be  a  sort 
of  supplement  or  corollary,  would,  on  account  of  the  unparal- 
leled violence  of  its  character,  have  rendered  Bonaparte— 
if  we  may  so  express  ourselves — ^a  trespasser  ab  initio  on  the 
Jaws  of  nations; — ^as  in  municipal  jurisprudence,  the  abuse  of 
a  legal  privilege  sometimes  operates  retroactively  to  taint  and 
vitiate  the  whole  course  of  action. 

The  Berlin  decree  upon  a  fictitious  plea  of  retaliation, 
interdicted  to  neutrals  all  trade  with  England  and  her  pos« 
sessions,  and  although  the  efficacy  of  it  was  not  coextensive 
with  the  design,  it  was  in  its  partial  operation,  of  very  serious 
injury  to  our  interests.  The  orders  in  council  built  upon  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood,  as  to  fact,  and  upon  what  ap- 
pears to  us  a  gross  error  in  doctrine, — the  pretended  right  of 
retaliation,— allowed  us  no  trade  withTrance,  and  her  depen- 
dencies, but  upon  condition  of  paying  a  toll  or  tribute  to  Eng^ 
land.  The  Milan  decree  as  a  system  of  reprisal  again,  tran- 
scended all  bounds  of  justice  and  moderation,  and  aimed,  in 
fact,  at  the  total  banishment  of  neutral  commerce  from  the 
ocean.  It  subjected  to  capture  and  confiscation  every  neutral 


*  When  we  reflect  upon  the  elevation  to  which  this  individual  is  exalted,— 
**  his  head  striking  the  heavens;" — upon  his  private  character  which  is  gloomy, 
unsocial  and  taciturn  in  the  extreme;— upon  the  unhallowed  spoils  which  he 
has  heaped  about  him,  and  on  which  he  riots  in  sullen  complacency  and  in 
"  grim  p©mp,"  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  description  which  Virgil  give^ 
ai  Polyphemus  in  his  cave, 


Ipse  arduus,  allaq:  pulsat 
Sidera :  (Z)i,  talent  terris  averiite  pest  em  !) 
Nee  visufacilis  nee  dictu  uffabilis  uUi. 
Visceribus  miserorum  et  sanguine  vescitur  atro 
Vidi  egomet:-^ 
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vessel  which  submitted  to  the  operation  of  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil, or  lonseijted  to  be  semched  i>r  viMted  by  a  British  cruii>cr, 
leaving  thus, — if  it  coidd  have  been  executed, — no  alternative 
to  thi-  neutral,  but  liic  total  rtlin<jui>hnient  of  navigation.  If 
the  marine  of  France  had  bt.cn  such  as  to  I'luible  her  to 
execute  her  decree!*,  a  neutral  hhij>  would  have  been  almost 
as  cerlamly  exposed  to  encounter  a  French  or  Knglish  cruiser 
as  to  frel  thi:  u  iuiis  of  heavrn.  As  the  case  was,  the  extent  of 
the  Bnti>h  navy,  reduced  it  to  al moot  the  san^e  certainty. — 
By  a  rehnenient  of  injustice  our  merchants  were  rendered 
responsible  for  the  pressure  of  an  unavoidable  necessity, 
unit-ss  they  chose  either  to  condemn  themselves  to  total 
inaction,  or  to  make  war  upon  a  nation  against  which  we 
possess  no  means  either  of  annoyance  or  defence,  and  of 
which  the  hostility  would  be  less  tatal  than  the  alliance  of 
Trance. 

There  was  in  the  Milan  decree  much  of  impotent  fury 
indeed,  but  not  less  of  rancorous  malice.  Whatever  impe- 
tuosity of  temper  may  belong  to  Bonajiarte,  we  know  well, 
that  lit'  has  an  fqual  ^harc  oi  sagacity  and  craft.  Those  who 
imagine  that  he  issued  his  decrees  merely  with  a  view  to  the 
pro\imateertects  which  his  physical  meansenabled  him  to  give 
theui,— <n  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  without  weighing  well  the 
absurd  disp^irity  between  those  means  and  the  ends  w  Inch  he 
professed  to  liavein  view,  have  attended  but  very  superficially 
to  the  course  of  his  .ictions,  and  are  but  ill  informed  with 
rcsjj«xt  to  the-  acuieness  and  siingfroid  of  his  counsellors. 
Having  the  result  of  our  own  i>ersonal  observation  before  us, 
and  the  transactions  of  his  rei^rn  in  our  eye,  we  can  never 
ima^e  him  to  ourselves  as  a  madman  in  his  cell  fancying 
himself  to  be  Jupiter  and  hurimg  najKi  bullets  in  the  persua- 
sion that  ilK'y  were  tl>€  unerring  thunderbolts  of  the  monarch 
of  Olympus.  In  laying  his  interdict  on  the  navigation  of  the 
ocean,  and  j)ronouu{  ini^  a  soleuin  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  Kngland,  he  resembled  the  popes  of  tiie  six- 
teenth century,  when  they  attempted  to  exercise  an  impotent 
authr—-  ;:ndtor  •  .  "-,  r^  •-  elaim,  only  in  the  ridicu- 
lous .  _  i.ortioii  -lis  and  pretensions.  Bona- 
parte never  would  have  cx|>osed  himself  to  the  derision  even 
of  Ins  ,mn  -             .  by  d.  '         ,nd  to  be  in  a  state  of 

bliKkade,   il  >j»-et  ha*,  .mv..  -mj»i\    to  assert  an  abstract 

right  of  reprisal,  or  to  prevent  the  tireul.ition  <^t  Hnti  Ji  m.  r- 
c}».indi$e  throughout  his  dominions. 

We  do  nut  know  an  instance  in  whicii  the  spirit  of  rodo- 
montade natural  t..  tl,.-  I  ,.  ,,,  h  character,  t>r  the  impulses 
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of  rage  have  hurried  him  into  measures  not  conducive  t6 
some  politic  and  deliberate  purpose ;  and  we  are  well  assui'ed 
that  it  was  not  under  such  influences  that  he  issued  his 
impracticable,  and  seemingly  vainglorious  menace  against 
England.  He  involved  neutral  commerce  in  one  sweeping 
prohibition  and  drew  an  imaginary  circle  about  England,  not 
with  the  sole  view  of  interrupting  her  commerce  with  the  con- 
tinent, but  in  order  to  furnish  the  British  cabinet  Avith  a  mea- 
sure of  retahation  suitable  to  the  latitude  with  which  he  wished 
them  to  act,  and  also  to  rouse  such  feelings,  either  of  indigna- 
tion or  of  false  apprehension  as  would  impel  them  to  retaliate 
in  practice  to  the  full  extent  of  his  theoretic  provocation. 

He  thus  achieved  two  important  ends,  which  we  must  sup- 
pose him  to  have  had  in  view,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  furnish 
a  rational  explanation  of  the  seeming  extravagance  of  his  con- 
duct.   The  one  was  to  obtain  from  the  British  an  efficacious 
cooperation  in  his  plan  of  extinguishing  the  whole  trade  of  the 
continent,  and  to  shift  the  odium  of  the  event  from  himself  to 
them.  The  other  to  provoke  a  war  by  the  same  means  between 
us  and  Great  Britain, — an  event  which  would  not  only  injure 
his  enemy  in  her  most  vulnerable  points,  but  contribute  more 
than  any  other  state  of  things  to  deprive  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope of  trade,  as  the  British  would,  in  that  case,  soon  sweep 
all  foreign  commerce  from  the  ocean.  The  Milan  decree  was 
but  another  step  in  the  prosecution  of  the  same  plan.  It  pro- 
ceeded neither  from  irritation, — nor  from  any  view  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  avowed  purpose ; — nor  was  it  intended 
as  a  mere  assertion  of  right  in  order  to  convince  the  wcrld  that 
France  did  not  mean  to  admit  the  pretensions  of  her  rival.  The 
Milan  decree  was  destined  to  confirm  the  English  ministry  in 
their  policy  of  retaliation  ;  and  to  kindle  new  alarms  in  the 
people  of  this  country  on  account  of  the  new  dangers  and  pro- 
longed imprisonment  with  which  it  seemed  to  threaten  their 
trade.  All  these  clamorous  declamations  against  British  injus- 
tice;— these  vindictive  but  ineffectual  denunciations  against  the 
supineness  of  neutrals; — this  blustering  and  licentious  violence 
of  doctrine; — were,  in  fact,  on  the  part  of  Bonaparte,  mere 
theatrical  parade; — a  well  wrought  veil  to  blind  the  British  to 
his  real  views; — so  many  stimulants  to  exasperate  us  the  more 
against  his  enemies,  and  to  alarm  our  timid  statesmen  into 
submission. 

He  knew  well  that  our  national  irritability  was  connected 
with  a  strong  principle  of  calculation ,  and  a  lively  sensibility  to 
our  immediate  interests.    He  foresaw  that  the  United  States, 
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forp^ctfnl  Dftln.'  iiialiprnitv  ot  \.\n-  rlnt-l  iuL;gl<T,  ^vouM  be  ready 
to  wreak  ali  tlicir  vengeance  on  his  sliortsiglited  foe  wiio,  in 
blind  subserviency  to  his  schemes,  crushed  us  with  the  weight 
of  her  power.  He  reasoned  from  an  accurate  knowled|n:e  of  the 
public  mind  of  this  country,  when  he  supj»osed,  that  smarting 
inider  the  deep  wounds  indicted  by  the  misiruidcd  but  potent 
ministry  of  Phigland,  it  would  ascribe  to  them,  and  couple 
with  the  exercise  of  their  maritime  superiority,  all  the  rancor- 
ous malevolence  and  proHigate  cupidity  by  which  he  himself 
was  animated.  He  drew  no  false  conclusion  concerning  the 
combined  ojjeration  of  our  prejudices  and  our  fears,  when  he 
argurd  that  all  the  indignities  and  outragr>N  which  he  might 
lieap  U|)on  u>.  would, — while  the  causes  of  our  resentment 
agamst  Great  Britain  continued  to  subsist, — be  but  faintly  re- 
sentetJ,  or  perhaps  overlooked. — He  manifested  correct  views 
of  hinnan  n.iture  when  he  calculated  that  even  the  nations  of 
the  continent  [ieri>hingfromthewantof  trade, would  forget  the 
true  origin  of  their  privations,  and  reserve  their  liaticd  for  the 
]?ritish,  the  immediate  instruments  of  their  distress.  He  anti- 
cij)ated  that  seeing  no  hope  of  relief  from  withm,  they  might 
cooperate  the  nmre  cordially  in  his  plans  for  the  destruction  of 
Kngland, — the  apparent  obstacle  to  the  revival  of  their  com- 
merce. After  ha\-ing  trampled  upon  our  dignity  and  our 
rights,  anrl  gratilVed  his  love  of  plunder  at  our  expense,  he 
now  discovers  that,  from  the  operation  of  various  causes  the 
people  of  this  count rv  are  not  to  bo  driven  or  terrifiid  into  a 
war  with  Kngland,  and  he  has,  therefore,  on  this  account  and 
for  other  reasons  which  we  shall  discuss  in  the  setjuel,  resolv- 
ed to  employ  another  tone,  and  to  make  a  seeming  change  in 
his  policv. 

About  the  |K*riod  when  the  Berlin  decree  was  promulgated, 
measures  were  taken  by  the  French  governinent  lor  the  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  all  merchandise  whatever  of  British  origin 
witln)Ul  any  exception  in  favour  of  neutral  owneis, — in  various 
|>ort*»  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the  north  of  Kurope.  ''  1 
**  fmd,"  says  the  American  secretary  of  state,  in  one  of  his 
letters  t.  .il  Armstrong.  **  by  accounts  from  Hamburg, 

**  Bri  nu  .  ,  i;  uland  and  Leghorn  that  the  trade  and  property 
**  of  our  citizens  have  been  much  vrxrd  bv  regulations  subaU 
**  torn  to  those  of  the  original  decrees  of  November."'  The 
rgulaiiws  whicl  here,   in  the  mrzza  %^ce — the    soft   lan- 

guage of  Mr.    >  I,  Mid  to  have  vexed  the  trade  of  Ame- 

rican citizens,  amounted  to  nothing  less  tluin  the  absolute 
confisration  m  ^ts  nominally  independtnt  of  France,  of  a  va^t 
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quantity  of  merchandise  and  colonial  produce  alleged  to  be 
of  British  origin  although  acknowledged  and  known  to  be  the 
bona  fide  property  of  American  merchants.  The  trade  in  these 
commodities  was  warranted  by  the  law  of  nations, — it  had 
been  before  regularly  carried  on  under  the  authority  and  im- 
plied protection  of  the  governments  to  which  the  ports  men- 
tioned above  were  ostensibly  in  allegiance — it  was  prosecuted 
by  our  merchants  without  an  apprehension  of  danger,  and 
without  a  suspicion  that  it  was  held  to  be  illegal  even  by  the 
French  government.— Yet  the  seizure  was  made  without  any 
formal  prohibition  of  the  trade  itself;  without  any  previous 
intimation  of  an  intention  to  proscribe  it;  and  in  direct  oppo* 
sition  to  the  wishes  and  to  the  interests  of  the  governments 
within  whose  jurisdiction  and  under  whose  protection  our 
citizens  had  placed  their  property.  Deputations  were  sent 
both  from  Tuscany  and  Naples  to  Paris  under  the  auspices  of 
the  sovereignties  of  those  countries,  humbly  to  solicit  the  re- 
storation of  the  plundered  merchandise.  Exertions  to  the 
same  effect  were  made  by  the  American  minister  in  the  French 
metropolis ;  but  their  united  entreaties  and  remonstrances 
were  unavailing,  and  no  restitution  whatever  has  yet  been 
made  for  so  wanton  a  robbery. 

There  is  no  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  more  firmly 
established  or  generally  recognised  than  this ; — that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  state  when  about  to  discontinue  even  an  indulgence 
accorded  to  the  subiects  of  another,  to  s^ive  due  notice  to  the 
latter  of  the  intended  change,  if  it  be  of  a  nature  materially  to 
affect  their  interests.  To  attach  penal  consequences  suddenly 
and  without  any  previous  intimation  of  an  offence  given,  or  of 
umbrage  taken,  to  a  course  of  action  either  generally  admitted 
to  be  lawful,  or  long  indulged  with  impunity,  is  on  the  part  of 
a  government,  if  done  with  regard  to  its  own  subjects,  the 
rankest  tyranny,  and — when  practised  in  relation  to  those  of 
another  state, — a  gross  violationof  the  principles  of  public  law. 
If  France  had  long  tolerated  in  her  own  dominions  a  neutral 
trade  in  commodities  either  the  produce  of  British  manufac- 
tures or  the  growth  of  British  possessions,  believing  it  never- 
theless to  be  contraband,  she  could  not,  without  infringing 
our  rights,  have  taken  our  merchants  engaged  in  it  by  sur- 
prise, and  inflicted  upon  them  the  penalties  of  guilt  for  a 
commerce  supposed  by  them  to  be  innocent  and  never  de- 
clared by  herself  to  be  criminal.  But  to  stretch  the  arm  of  her 
militar}^  power  to  the  territories  of  other  states  ;  and  there  to 
plunder  our  citizens  of  a  large  amoupt  of  property  as  a  punish- 
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mniit  lor  tlic  prosecution  oF  a  tnidt;  not  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  nations,  or  to  any  municipal  regulation,  was  an  outrage  ot 
n  niuclv  more  Ha«4itif)Ui  character,  and  one  in  which  our  go- 
verrnnont  never  shoulil  have  tamely  acquiesced. 

ir  there  couKI  he  any  indignity  more  overwhelming  than 
this,  it  is  the  burning  of  our  merchant  vessels  at  sea  by  French 
cruisers  without  the  shadow  of  right  or  real  necessity.  \W 
beiT  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  topic  for  a 
moment  and  for  our  opinions  shall  claim  the  support  both  ot 
Mr.  Madison  and  of  general  Armstrong  whose  sentiments  have 
been  stronglv  expressed  on  this  subjecf.  Various  instances  of 
the  kind  have  occurred  and  are  specified  by  our  minister  in 
his  ofticial  letters.  Mr.  Madison  in  a  communication  made  to 
the  latter  on  this  point  hokU  the  following  language.  **  The 
**  burning  of  neutral  vessels  detained  on  the  high  seas  is  the 
*'  nio>t  distressing  of  all  the  modes  by  which  il»e  belligerents 
**  exert  force  contrary  to  right;  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  dcsti- 
"  tute  of  apology  ought  at  least  to  be  the  ])romptitud(,'  and 
*'  amplitude  of  the  redress.  If  it  be  contended  that  the  de- 
**  sbruction  in  these  cases  proceeded  solely  from  the  danger 
**  that  otherwise  intelligence  might  reach  a  ])ursuing  or  a  ho- 
*'  veriug  force,  it  may  be  answered  that  if  such  a  plea  were  t)f 
"  greater  avail  it  would  only  disprove  an  hostility  of  intention 
**  without  diminishing  the  obligation  to  indemnify  on  the  most 
**  liberaUeale,  the  injured  individuals.  It  may  be  added  that 
**  if  the  outrajje  on  the  individuals  was  not  meant  as  a  iiostihty 
**  toward>  Uieir  nation,  the  latter  might  justly  expect  a  tender 
**  of  such  explanations  as  would  leave  no  doubt  on  this  sub- 
**  ject."  '  il  Armstrong  is  then  instructed  to  make  for- 
cible ce|n  lions  in  onler  as  Mr.  Madison  expresses  hijn- 
bclf  **  to  irxaken  the  French  government  to  a  sense  of  the 
"  injury  and  to  tJie  demands  of  justice."  The  French  go- 
vernment did  continue  to  sicep^  however,  notwithstanding 
a  note  of  expostulation  from  our  minister,  and  our  own  acl- 
ministration  also  have  been  since  content  to  slumber  over 
the  all         '  '         '    ihis  **  //  f  dhtn  f' all  the  modes 

by  whii  ^.  rents  t  ,  .  ;  rtr  con..,..  ,  la  rig/it^'  re- 
mains without  redress  eitlicr  for  the  individual  sutferers  or 
for  this  nation. 

(ieneraj    A*  :■  *'  mi.    m    .^    m-ii    ,i<>  I   to  the   French 

minister  of  I.  .ni.iirs  states,   **  i  ^   pro[)ertv  saved 

•**  from  four  .'Vmericau  ships  burnt  by  rear-admiral  Boudin 
**  V  '  '  risdiction  of  the  imperial  council 

•*  *-.    i-...v      ;  >    ..^    |..,.^v,d    of  lis  a   case  of  ordinarij  cap- 
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*'  iure.^''*  We  beg  our  readers  to  remark  the  nature  o£  this 
proceeding.  The  vessels  were  first  destroyed  at  sea,  and  that 
part  of  the  cargoes  which  the  rapacity  of  the  French  officers 
tempted  them  to  snatch  from  the  waves  and  the  confla- 
gration, was  then  consigned  over  by  the  minister  of  the 
French  marine  to  the  council  of  prizes  to  be  there  adjudged 
as  good  prize  to  the  incendiaries.  It  must  be  superfluous  to 
remark  that  if  the  French  government  had  condescended  to 
justify  this  act  of  extreme  violence  by  the  plea  of  that 
necessity  to  w^hicii  Mr.  Madison  alludes  in  the  paragraph 
quoted  in  the  last  page,  it  must  have  not  only  surrendered 
without  hesitation  to  the  sufferers,  the  property  saved,  but 
made  them  ample  compensation  for  the  loss  which  they  had 
sustained.  The  cause  of  justice  required  this  retribution,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  United  States  demanded  still  more.  The 
United  States,  as  Mr.  Madison  himself  remarks,  had  a  right 
to  expect  full  proof  or  at  least  a  very  respectful  explanation, 
of  the  urgency  of  the  motives  by  which  the  French  cruisers 
were  reluctantly  driven  to  so  mischievous  an  exertion  of  su- 
perior force ;  for  it  is  in  this  view  of  the  case  only  that  the 
act  could  be  at  all  defensible.f  But  this  "  just  expectation '* 
was  disappointed,  and  with  an  aggravation  of  injury  of  the 
most  mortifying  as  well  as  unexampled  kind. 

The  question  was  placed  by  the  French  government  on  a 
ground  which  they  who  are  *'  to  vindicate  the  liberty  of  the 
**  seas"  should  have  been  the  last  to  adopt,  and  which  must  to 
every  mind  appear  strangely  incongruous  in  the  mouth  of  the 
professed  champion  of  neutral  rights.  The  burning  of  a 
neutral  ship  at  sea  was,  by  the  clamorous  apostle  of  neutral 
privileges,  classed  under  the  head  of  maritime  capture  in  that 
regenerated  and  tolerant  code,  in  the  propagation  of  which 
we  are  so  strenuously  invited  to  cooperate.  It  was  at  once  made 
a  question  for  the  determination  of  his  court  of  admiralty 
ivhether  the  commander  of  a  French  cruiser  could  not  lawfully  burn 
en  the  high  seas  a  neutral  vessel  which  he  supposed  to  be  engaged  in 
an  illegal  voyage ;  and  whether  he  iMas  not  entitled  to  hold  as  good 
prize  the  property  saved  from  the  ivrech* 

•  Noteof  July  1 0th,  1808. 

f  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  mere  apprehension  that  the  neutral 
might  give  intelligence  to  the  foe  of  the  route  of  a  French  squadron  would 
not  constitute  a  full  justification  for  the  destruction  of  the  merchant  vessel. 
If  this  plea  were  deemed  available  in  all  instances,  what  would  be  the  situatioa 
of  our  merchants,  hundreds  of  whose  ships  might  be  encountered  on  the  ocean 
by  a  single  squadroa  of  his  imperial  majesty  ? 

Vol.  I.  D 
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It  was  not  imrelv  in  the  case  of  tlio  vessels  mentioned  by 
prencral  Arnistrung  that  this  (h)ctrini'  was  maintained,  but  in 
titveral  other  instances.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  any  part 
of  the  above  statement.  We  have  now  in  our  hands  a  very 
abii*  memoir  or  plaidoycr  on  this  point  presented  to  the 
council  of  prizes  at  the  instigation  of  tlie  American  prize 
agent  m  Paris  and  drawn  up  by  the  late  charge  da  affaires  of 
France  to  this  countrv,  who  wa^  then  an  advocate  or  soheitor 
in  that  court.  The  ease  which  he  discusses  is  that  of  an  Anjc- 
ricanseho()ner,TheJe(Verson,burntatseain  1809  by  a  French 
squadron  under  the  conunand  of  vice-admiral  Trcude.  The 
matter  was  retrrrcd  bv  the  minister  of  the  marine  to  the 
<'ouncil  ol'  prizes;  and  t lie  justification  offered  by  the  vice-ad- 
mind  was  simply  this — **  that  the  vessel  hadanunhiwful  des- 
**  tination  and  carried  false  papers."  This  allegation  as  to  the 
faet  is  siitisfactorily  refuted  by  the  solicitor,  but  the  legal 
argument  is  wlipt  should  claim  our  attention  particularly. 

The  counsel  resolves  his  argument  into  two  points,  the  first 
of  which  is  as  follows.  '*  Can  the  armed  vessels  of  his  im- 
•*  pcrial  majesty  lawfully  burn  neutral  vessels  on  the  high 
•*  seas,  and  does  this  act  constitute  a  regular  capture  ?"  This  is 
a  very  curious  subject,  indeed,  for  grave  discussion  and  deli- 
beration in  the  courts  o(  a  power  which  so  ostentatiously  pro- 
claims the  liberahtyand  philanthropic  fastidiou>ness  of  its  ma- 
ritime code;  and  which  now  atVects  to  be  struggling  for  the 
emancipation  uf  the  seas  ivowx  the  arbitrary  dominion  of  the 
Hritish.  We  should  like  to  know  what  language  sir  William 
Scot  would  hold  to  an  advocate  of  doctors'  commons,  who 
might  propound  to  him  for  formal  adjudication  a  question  of  a 
similar  tenor;  or  whetlier  the  archives  of  his  court,  so  often 
stigmatized  as  the  mere  organ  of  Hritish  despotism,  atlord  an 
^ixample  of  solemn  argument  on  such  a  point  in  relation  to 
liritisli  cruisers '• 

*  Iq  the  courK  uf  hit  ar^ment*  (he  late  French  tkarff  det  afmrrs  mention!*  a 
ciTcumttancc  (i|  considenbic  interest  t*  ^  i  i 

pu!>ln-ly  anuuuncT'i  <o  \n.     Sprnkin*^  v 

bottrJ  the  JcfTo  . ,  he 

•ayt.  ••  \Vc  kin.u  ,jt  a 

'«  yeai  ■{<»  a  new  minuter  to  th<   Luitcd  bn  t, — Mr.  San  Vfancs,— 

"that  place  {k-hw   N.u-Rnfhv  the  recall  ma.-  \ kilcs  IV.  of  the  majquis 

•*  u'Yrujo.    1  sicr  ttill  remains  in  Pans  in  the  capacity  of  sccrc- 

•*  »T"  •  •  •'  ■"  '  '  •"^  vet  gone  (o  his  post.   It  is  probal)lo 

••  !  him. 

l^         <■  '        -Icntials  in  his  pocket.    H« 

Wa        :.'■ .  .lion  may  l>e  aftorded  to  our 

••Uiocl  by  it.L  ^1 .  vUwlc  vt  «» iiiUon  bfcaiLau^  luiiU  the  l&st  %\^  of  frcedonij  and 
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It  may  not  be  deemed  impertinent  if  we  here  recal  to  our 
readers  some  of  the  maxims  enjoined  by  the  conventional 
law  of  nations,  and  adopted  by  "  the  tyrants  of  the  seas,"-T- 
with  respect  to  the  forms  of  capture,  and  to  the  duty  of 
cruisers  in  the  exercise  of  this  belHgerent  right.  The  Ameri- 
can public  will  be  then  better  enabled  to  judge  how  far  their 
neutral  privileges  have  been  infringed,  and  their  national  dig- 
nity has  been  outraged  by  the  summary  process  of  conflagra- 
tion to  which  the  cruisers  of  his  imperial  majesty  have 
thought  proper  to  subject  their  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  We 
cannot  advance  on  this  subject  doctrines  sounder  or  any 
language  stronger  than  those  of  the  French  advocate  whose 
memoir  we  have  cited.  He  is  now,  we  trust,  before  a  tribu- 
nal with  whom  his  reasonino;s  mav  be  more  successful  than 
they  were  with  the  French  council  of  prizes. 

''  To  obviate  the  inconveniencies  incident  to  the  right  of 
*'  search,"  says  this  distinguished  civilian, — **  very  positive 
*'  rules  of  conduct  have  been  prescribed  in  the  various  treaties 
**  of  commerce,  to  the  officers  whose  province  it  is  to  exer- 
*'  cise  this  belligerent  privilege.  By  the  conventional  law  of 
*'  nations  also,  certain  duties  are  imposed  upon  the  neutral,  in 
*'  order  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  discretionary  powers  of 
"  the  naval  officer  are  circumscribed  within  the  narrowest 
**  bounds,  he  may  encounter  on  the  other,  no  unnecessary 
*'  impediments  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  It  is  enjoined 
*'  upon  the  neutral  to  give  him  every  facility  for  this  purpose, 
"  — A  refusal  to  obey  his  summons — the  concealment  or  de- 
*'  struction  of  the  most  inconsiderable  document; — a  sensible 
"  deviation  from  the  route  prescribed  by  the  destination  indi- 
**  cated  on  the  face  of  the  papers ; — are  sufficient  causes  either 
"  of  suspicion  or  of  condemnation.  If  the  cruiser  have  serious 
"  doubts  concerning  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  to  him, 
*'  or  the  genuineness  of  the  papers  produced,  he  may  take  the 
*'  neutral  ship,  and  send  her  to  one  of  the  ports  of  his  govern- 
**  ment,  there  to  be  tried  by  regular   and  competent   tribunals. 


sinking  indignantly  under  the  reiterated  and  merciless  blows  of  a  tyrant  whose 
power  is  only  equalled  by  his  ferocity,  and  who  will  exercise  upon  his  fallen 
antagonist  a  severity  of  vengeance  only  to  be  surpassed  by  the  vindictive  ma- 
levolence of  his  spirit  and  the  base  treachery  of  his  fast  aggression.— Should 
the  Spaniards  soon  fall,  their  struggle,  which  has  been  in  many  respects  So 
ruinous  to  the  conqueror,  will  be  a  sufficient  proof  to  other  nations  that  with  a 
•uitable  spirit  and  timely  exertions,  the  cause  of  freedom  is  not  yet  desperate. 

Non  tamen  ignavae,  post  haec  exempla  virorum. 
Percipient  gentes,  quam  sit  non  ai  dua  virtus 
l^firvitium  fugisse  manu.  Luc*  lib.  4. 


i$ 
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'*  Rut  tlic  ol)lip;ation  wliicli  rests  upon  the  neutral  of  sub- 
**  niitting  to  these  prorcedinirs,  is  coniijcnsatcd  by  correla- 
**  live  duties  on  the  part  ot  the  belligerent.  The  acquiescence 
*'  of  neutrals  in  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  latter  should  not 
**  be  to  them  a  source  of  ruinous  or  capricious  molestation  : 
<<  — otherwise  their  lot  would  be  w  orse  than  that  of  an  enemy 
**  who  may  seek  safety  cither  in  flight  or  in  resistance,  both 
"  of  which  are  interdicted  to  the  neutral. 

**  If  .states  in  amity  -with  the  belligerent  powers  consent  to 
**  subject  the  property  of  their  citizens,  in  the  first  place  to  the 
**  discretion  of  the  naval  officers  of  those  powers,  and  then  to 
**  the  decisions  of  their  tribunals,  it  is  undoubtedly  under  the 
**  condition  and  in  the  hope,  that  the  discretion  of  the  officer 
**  will  be  regulated  by  reason,  and  restricted  by  law,  ami  that 
**  the  abuse  of  his  authority  ^vill  be  punished  w  ith  the  utmost 
**  rigour;  and  moreover,  that  the  determinations  of  the  bel- 
**  ligerv-nt  tribunals  will  l)e  scru|)ulously  consistent  with  the 
**  principles  of  public  law  ;  and  be  pronounced  by  upright 
**  judges  above  all  suspicion  of  partiality  or  corruption. 

**  'i'his  return  which  the  neutral  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
**  the  belligerent  is  guaranteed  and  prescribeil  by  the  majority 
**  of  treaties  and  sanctitMied  bv  all  the  maritime  codes  ever 
**  promulgated.  Thereare  no  points  upon  wliich  the  principle* 
**  of  public  law  and  the  compacts  of  states  are  more  uniform 
*'  and  precise  than  upon  the  (Questions  connected  with  the  con- 
*'  duct  of  cruisers,  and  with  the  modes  of  proving  and  punish- 
**  ing  the  abusjc  of  their  jirivileges. — So  minute  and  strict  arc 
**  they  on  this  subject  that  vessels  exercisin<T  the  right  of 
'*  search  are  enjoined  to  keep  beyond  cannon-sliot ; — that  two 
*'  or  three  men  oidv  can  be  sent  on  board  the  neutral: — that 
**  thecaptain  cannot  be  compelled  to  leave  his  deck  during  the 
*'  time  of  till'  search; — that  the  neutral  should  be  released 
**  without  delay  in  case  no  cause  of  suspicion  be  found  to 
**  exist — and  shovdd  there  be, — the  papers  of  the  captured 
•*  vessels  cannot  be  taken  away,  unless  a  regular  receipt  be 
*'  given  for  them.  It  is  particularly  provided  that  the  captors 
**  should  conduct  their  prize  to  one  of  the  ports  of  their 
**  suvireign — there  to  be  judged;  and  they  arc  expressly  for- 
**  bidden  to  dispose  of  tlie  prize  in  any  w  ay,  or  even  to  open 
**  the  liutchwuys  during  the  voyage  or  before  condemnation. 
**  They  are  not  entitled  to  remove  the  captiiin  from  his  ship, 
**  of  which  he  still  reuiains  in  some  sort  the  guardian: — ;ind 
**  many  states  go  so  far  as  to  prohibit  even  the  ransoming  of 
•*  neutral  vcjiscls :  m  France  the  power  of  ransoming  an 
**  enemy's  ship  is  expressly  refused.  Every  precaution,  as  we 
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*'  may  observe,  is  thus  taken  to  prevent  abuses  and  to  secure 
*'  to  the  neutral  the  speedy  restoration  of  his  property,  if  the 
*'  suspicions  of  the  captors  be  not  confirmed  by  the  judgment 
*^  of  the  prize-court.  The  motives  which  influence  the  latter 
*'  in  its  decisions  should  be  specified,  in  order  that  the  pro- 
priety of  them  may  be  known  to  the  neutral  governments 
whose  interests  they  affect.  Nothings  therefore,  but  a  case  of 
imperious  necessity  could  authorize  the  burning  of  a  neutral  ship 
*'  on  the  high  seas.  It  is  an  act  of  mere  force,  ivhich  may  be  said  to 
*'  cancel  the  treaties  which  connect  the  French  empire  luith  the 
*'  United  States  of  America.  It  is  an  act,  therefore,  which  should 
*'  attract  the  severest  animadversion  from  the  French  government 
**  and  which  all  the  competent  authorities  should  emulously  dis~ 
**  claimr 

We  have  not  the  space  nor  can  we  find  the  language  to 
comment  as  we  could  wish  upon  the  Ramhouillet  decree, — the 
climax  of  the  wrongs,  and  the  profoundest  depth  of  the  hu- 
miliation of  this  country.  In  seizing  and  confiscating  the 
whole  of  the  American  property  within  his  reach,  the  em- 
peror of  France  gave  a  proof  of  his  hostility  about  which  it 
was  impossible  even  for  his  most  ardent  partisans  to  equivo- 
cate. By  an  act  tantamount  in  every  respect  to  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  accompanied  by  the  most  destructive  violence  of 
which  that  state,  if  it  had  formally  existed  between  us,  could 
have  been  susceptible,  he  left  our  administration  no  subter- 
fuge ; — he  probed  them  and  cut  with  the  incision-knife  to  the 
innermost  part : — he  gave  them  no  alternative  but  utter  dis- 
grace or  unhesitating  resistance.  They  felt  the  wound :  they 
saw  the  havoc  made  of  the  property  of  our  merchants,  and  of 
the  national  honour: — but  the  lethargy  which  their  fears  had 
prompted  them  to  feign,  was  not  discarded.  They  made  no 
manly,  warm,  indignant  appeal  to  this  nation,  which  would 
then  have  mounted  to  any  elevation  to  which  a  magnanimous 
executive  might  have  led  the  way.  The  popular  feeling  would 
have  borne  them  out  in  any  manful  decision,  if  they  had  them- 
selves displayed  a  suitable  force  and  dignity  of  character. 

Thisnation  stands  acquitted  ,in  some  degree;because  in  every 
country,  and  eminently  in  this,  government  must  furnish  both 
the  impulse  of  sentiment  and  the  calculation  of  interest;— or, 
at  least,  must  exert  a  direct  influence  to  give  efficacy  and  aim 
to  these  principles  of  action.  With  heartless,  narrowminded 
rulers,  no  peoplehowever  well  constituted  or  disposed,-— if  the 
nature  of  their  institutions  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
their  condition  lead  them  to  look  both  for  information  and 
feeling  to  those  rulers, — can  be  expected  to  act  greatly,  ©r  to 
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tiiivcl  sUmcIiIv  in  liic  palli-s  ot  liig'i  honour  and  trnc  wisdom. 
A  nation  wiii  naturally  tread  iii  tlic  footsteps  of  those  whom 
slie  lias  constituted  her  guides  and  directors,  and  is  prompted 
by  various  motives  to  make  their  opinions  the  measure  of  her 
our).  Sucli  must  eminently  be  the  case  in  our  own  country 
wiicre  the-  heats  of  pariy-cuntention  produce  in  the  majority 
a  more  than  cunnnon  degree  of  deference  and  attachment 
towards  the  men  whom  tliey  invest  with  power.  Mr.  Burke 
in  speaking  of  England  Siiys,  *'  that  all  warai  durable  mag- 
**  nanimous  passions, — all  steady  resolution  of  spirit,  must 
**  come  from  those  who  are  at  the  helm." — '*  As  well" 
.'kUIs  Ik;  **  may  we  f.mcv  that  of  itself  the  sea  will  swell, 
**  and  that  without  winds  the  billows  will  insult  the  adverse 
**  shore  as  that  the  gross  mass  of  the  people  will  be  moved, 
**  and  elevated  and  continue  by  a  steady  and  permanent 
*'  direction  to  bear  upon  one  point  witliout  the  intiuence  of 
**  superior  autlunity  or  superior  mind."  Hence  the  incal- 
culable importance,  in  elective  governments  particularly,  of 
a  judicious  choice  of  public  functionaries,  who  may,  if  they 
happen  to  be  men  of  narrow  views  and  sordid  spirit,  coun- 
teract and  paralyze  the  mo^t  noble  pro[)enbities  and  the  most 
ductile  temper  that  were  ever  given  to  a  nation. 

In  all  that  we  say  on  the  subject  uf  our  relations  with 
France  we  must  be  understood  as  puintingcur  censure  to  the 
administration  and  not  to  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
latter  we  do  not  indeed  altogether  exculpate  from  supineness 
with  r(\u;ard  to  the  outrat;('s  of  that  power,  nor  from  a  strange 
insensibility  to  \.W'  weakness  and  folly  of  their  public  councils. 
But  we  believe  them  to  be  as  capable  as  any  other  on  earth  of 
running  the  full  lengths  of  honour,  and  of  surveying  the  whole 
broail  lu)nzon  of  elevated  state  policy,  if  thi*y  were  properly 
enli'^htenrd  and  directed  and  stimulated.  They  have  sur- 
reuuered  their  conhdence  and  delegated  their  power  to  un- 
suitabh:  agents.  The  profound  writer  wIkmii  we  have  quoted 
above,  remarks  in  relation  to  hi^  own  country,  **  that  even 
**  there  the  little  had  triumphed  over  the  great ;" — a  victory 
which  he  describes  -jlh  neither  unnatural  nor  unusual.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  tlien  if  the  same  victory  should  be  obtained 
here. 

There  is,  we  think,  but  one  tenor  of  exertion  by  which  the 
natural  but  deplorable  consecjuences  of  this  state  of  things  may 
be  averted.  A  ilirett,  frank,  unequivocal  appeal  must  be  made 
to  the  goixl  sense  and  to  tlie  higher  feelings  tji  this  nation. 
Tlie  full  deformity  of  our  situation  should  be  unhesitatingly 
exposed.  'I'here  is  **  no  piety  in  the  fraud"  which  would  con- 
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ceal  from  the  public  eye  **  the  lazar  sores'*  v/hich  now  fester 
on  the  body  politic  and  which  are  open  to  the  perception  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  distemper  is  of  too  mortal  a  cast 
and  too  deeply  radicated  to  yield  to  the  remedies  prepared  in 
the  dispensary  of  those  poUticians  Avho  would  attempt  to 
cure  the  ills  of  the  state  by  the  very  arts  which  produced 
and  which  would  now  inevitably  aggravate  them.  The  people 
of  this  country  must  be  made  to  taste  all  the  bitterness  of  the 
shame  which  has  been  brought  upon  them  by  their  fayourites, 
— the  popular  opinion  must  be  enlightened  to  the  whole  ex- 
tent, and  the  true  nature,  of  the  dangers  with  which  we  are 
threatened  : — otherwise  their  delusion  will  continue  until  all 
admonition  may  be  fruitless  and  all  repentance  unavailing. 
It  is  under  these  impressions  that  we  write,  and  we  should 
consider  ourselves  as  cheats  and  empirics  and  not  the  lovers 
and  physicians  of  the  state,  if  we  concealed  any  part  of  the 
sentiments  which  we  honestly  entertain,  and  shall  always 
plainly  express  concerning  the  public  w^eal. 

With  regard  to  the  Rambouillet  decree  and  the  endurance 
of  our  administration,  it  is  impossible  to  affect  any  disguise. 
The  world  is  too  well  apprised  of  the  history  of  this  trans* 
action  and  will  put  the  true  construction  upon  the  conduct  of 
our  executive,  whatever  reserve  w^e  may  choose  to  affect.  The 
emperor  of  France  under  a  mere  pretext  amounting  however 
to  no  more  than  this — that  >ve  had  exercised  a  privilege  of 
territorial  sovereignty — issued  a  decree  bearing  date  the  1 3th 
March  1810  of  which  the  following  is  the  chief  article.  ''  All 
*'  vessels  saihng  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  or  owned 
**  entirely  or  in  part  by  any  American  citizen,  which  since  the 
"  2Qth  May  1809,  have  entered  or  w^hich  shall  hereafter  enter 
*'  any  of  the  ports  of  our  empire,  of  our  colonies,  or  of  the 
*'  countries  occupied  by  our  armies,  shall  be  seized  and 
*'  the  proceeds  of  them  when  sold  deposited  in  the  caisse 
**  d'amortissement  or  sinking  fund."  This  ex  post  facto  law  of 
confiscation  was  carried  into  effect  as  promptly  as  possible, 
and  is  now  in  a  course  of  execution.  If  this  decree  w^ere  sub- 
mitted to  a  jurist  of  the  old  school,  he  would  not,  we  think, 
hesitate  to  call  it  an  absolute  declaration  of  war.  If  a  states- 
man of  the  same  school  were  informed  that  a  government 
styling  itself  independent  had  tamely  endured  an  act  of  such 
heinous  injustice  and  treachery  as  this  visitation   upon  the 
property  of  our  merchants,  he  would  suppose  either  that 
national  honour  was  now  wholly  exploded,  or  that  a  strange 
revolution  had  occurred  in  the  meaning  of  terms.     What 
would  be  his  surprise,  moreover,  if  he  were  again  told  that  the 
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5amc  {Tovcrnmcnt  still  advancing  pretensions  to  dignity  and 
ind»])ciKlcncc,  had,  witliin  a  few  months  after,  consented  to 
open  a  mangled,  ojjpressed,  harassed  precarious  trade  with  the 
power  from  whom  it  had  sustained  this  outrage,  without  pre- 
viously obtaining  reparation  for  the  insult  or  full  restitution 
of  the  property  confiscated.  He  would  then,  we  think,  begin 
to  imagine  that  a  singular  change  had  been  wrought  not  only 
in  our  ideas  of  national  dignity  and  equality,  but  in  our  notions 
of  comuion  ])riidence  and  decorum.  lie  would  find  something 
extraordinary  and  not  at  all  edifying,  in  the  spectacle  of  one 
nation  brooking  from  another  all  the  depredations  of  war  and 
yet  leaving  her  assailant  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  state 
of  peace.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  exactly  the  situation 
into  which  we  have  been  thrown  by  our  administration  with 
regard  to  France,  and  it  requires  no  great  share  of  sagacity 
to  discern  that  it  is  precisely  the  attitude  most  elegible 

A.ND  DE3IRALLE  FOR  THAT  POWER. 


After  this  investigation  of  the  acts  of  Bonaparte  towards 
this  country,  let  us  now  exaniine  what  has  been  the  tenor  of 
his  language.  His  feelings  and  intentions  are  to  be  collected  as 
well  from  the  tone  of  his  official  notes  as  from  the  exertions 
of  his  power.  If  a  succession  of  wanton  robberie*  and  deeds 
of  unparalleled  injustici-  and  yiolence  be  accompanied  by  a 
Correspondent  series  of  unwarrantable  pretensions  and  con- 
tumelious expressions,  there  is  wanting  no  external  indication 
at  least,  of  the  most  inveterate  contempt  and  hostility. 

In  the  former  intercourse betweeti  governments, decorum  of 
Janguagi'  was  luld  to  be  as  necciisary  to  a  state  of  amity  as  an 
abstinence  from  violence  in  action.  Insolent  or  taunting  re- 
flections,—  menaces  or  reproaches, — arrogant  counsels  from 
one  to  another — dictation  of  anv  kind  in  quest  ions,  the  deter- 
mination of  which  is  among  the  attributes  of  independence, 
were  universally  received  as  demonstrations  of  hostility,  and 
acknowledged  as  good  grounds  of  war.  They  were  in  fact 
almost  a.s  fre(pienily  the  causes  of  the  wars  of  Europe,  a!i 
actual  usurpations  by  arms.  The  honour,  and,  consequently, 
the  best  interests  of  every  nation,  were  supposed  to  be  vitally 
concerned  in  resistance  l)y  force  to  insults  of  language;  and 
that  guvernnient  was  held  to  >acrincc  its  dignity  and  indepen- 
ticnce,  which  suftercd  them  to  pass  with  mipunity  or  without 
ri  '  on.  This  code  was  found  to  be  as  useful  and  as  ne- 

ce.  ..i»  .o  nations,  as  it  is  to  individuals  in  the  common  inter- 
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course  of  society,  in  order  to  preserve  a  chasteself-estimation 
and  to  keep  alive  feelings  of  mutual  respect  and  good-will. 
We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  our  rulers  seem  to 
have  forgotten  all  the  lessons  of  experience  on  this  head,  and 
have  suffered  themselves  to  be  vilified  with  a  tameness  no  less 
abhorrent  from  the  usages  of  former  times,  than  opposed  to 
true  dignity  and  sound  policy.  The  specimens  which  we  shall 
now  adduce  of  the  tone  and  language  of  the  French  govern- 
ment towards  this  country,  will  serve  to  establish  this  position, 
while  they  affbfd  unerring  indications  of  the  hostile  feelings 
of  Bonaparte, 

If  our  limits  would  permit,  we  would  recal  circumstantially 
to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  the  correspondence  between 
the  American  and  French  governments  on  the  subject  of  the 
trade  to  St.  Domingo.  The  haughty  dictatorial  style  of  the 
notes  of  general  Turreau ; — the  dogmatical  assertion  of  prin- 
ciples of  national  law  to  which  an  unqualified  assent  was  im- 
periously demanded,  although  they  were  far  from  being  clear 
or  unquestionable; — the  peremptory  tranchant  language  of 
Talleyrand's  notes  to  general  Armstrong,  wherein  he  de- 
clares '*  that  thet  rade  should\diSt  no  longer,"*  were  but  an 
accumulation  of  insults  which  a  magnanimous  cabinet  would 
have  repelled  with  indignation.  The  scope  however,  of  this 
article  will  permit  us  to  do  no  more  than  merely  refer  the 
reader  to  this  extraordinary  negotiation,  in  confirmation  of 
our  remarks.  We  shall  proceed  to  examine  a  correspondence 
of  a  more  recent  date  which  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  the  American  public. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  remarkable  in  the  series  of  the 
opprobrious  addresses  of  the  French  ruler  to  this  countr}^, 
was  the  letter  of  Champagny,  dated  January  15th,  1808,  to 
general  Armstrong,  in  answer  to  various  remonstrances  which 
the  latter  had  made  concerning  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 
Those  remonstrances  although  strong  and  in  general  firm, 
suitably  to  the  character  of  the  writer's  mind,  were,  however 
tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  his  employers  here,  and  were 
therefore, not  merely  respectful, but  almost  supplicatory.  The 
return  made  to  them  was  in  no  flattering  style. — The  letter  of 
Champagny  after  declaiming  as  usual  against  England  and 
arrogating  to  France  the  right  of  overleaping  all  limits  of  law 
and  justice  in  imitation  of  the  supposed  example  of  her  enemy, 
proceeds  to  enumerate  the  wrongs  which  England  has  done 

•  **  Ccla  ne  peut  pas  durer  darantagc." 

Vol.  I.  E 
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us, — to  dictate  the  meastires  wliicli  wc  were  to  pursue, — and 
to  persojiate,  as  it  were,  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
The  following  is  a  part  of  the  text. 

**  In  the  situation  in  which  England  has  placed  the  con- 
*'  tinent,  especially  since  her  decrees  of  the  11th  of  Novem- 
*'  her,  his  maiestv  has  no  doubt  of  a  declaration  of  war  against 
**  her  by  the  United  States.  Whatever  transient  sacrifices  war 
^*  mav  occasion,  they  will  not  believe  it  consistent,  either 
**  with  their  interest  or  dignity,  to  acknowledge  the  monstrous 
**  principles  and  the  anarc  hy  which  that  government  wishes  to 
*'  establish  on  the  seas.  If  it  he  useful  and  honourable  for  all 
**  nations  to  cause  the  true  maritime  law  of  nations  to  be  re- 
*'  established, and  to  avenge  the  insultscommitted  byKngland 
**  against  every  flag,  it  is  iFulispensable  for  the  United  States, 
**  who,  from  the  extent  of  their  commerce,  have  oftencr  to 
**  com|)Iain  of  those  violations.  War  exists  then  in/act,  between 
"  Ejigland  and  the  United  States;  and  his  rnajcstj/  considers  it 
**  as  declared  Jyoyn  the  day  on  which  England  published  her 
*'  decrees.  In  that  persuasion,  his  majesty,  ready  to  consider 
**  the  United  States  as  associated  with  the  cause  of  all  the 
'*  powers  who  have  to  defend  themselves  against  England,  has 
*'  not  taken  any  definitive  measures  towards  the  American 
**  vessels  which  may  have  been  brought  into  our  ports.  He  has 
*'  decreed  that  they  should  remain  se(|uestered  until  a  dc- 
**  cision  may  be  had  thereon,  according  to  the  di^positioyis 
**  which  shall  have  been  expressed  by  thi  goiernnitnt  of  the 
**  United  States:'' 

The  Uiuted  States  are  thus  told  that  unless  they  consented 
to  act  as  his  miperial  majestv  thought  fit,  thev  sacrificed  their 
interests  and  honour; — and  that  our  merchants  were  to  lose 
their  property  fraudulently  plundered,  unless  the  country  sub- 
mitted to  dtclare  itself  to  be  in  that  po>ition  in  which  he 
thouglit  proper  to  consider  and  pronounce  it.  We  are  forcibly, 
as  It  were,  dragged  into  his  offensive  alliance  against  England, 
and  have  no  allernatue  left  us  but  to  accpiiesce  in  hi>ni.indate 
or  to  be  v.anloniy  robbed. — In  the  records  of  presumptuous 
pride  and  overweening  licentious  power,  we  know  of  no  inter- 
ference in  language  more  insuhingand  humiliatingthan  this. — 
In  the  series  of  the  arrogant  di'clarations  of  the  lioman  senate 
or  of  the  revolutionary  governments  o(  France,  addressed  to 
nations  into  whose  territories  their  armies  had  already  pene- 
trated, there  is  none  more  arrogant  or  authoritative;  and  we 
know  not,  m  the  whole  eours**  of  lustorv,  an  instance  of  a 
power,  receiving  a  message  of  this  tenor'or  tone,  w  hith  did 
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not  prepare  eitheif  for  an  unconditional  surrender  or  an  active 
war.* 

It  was  impossible  for  any  government  styling  itself  inde- 
pendent, or  wishnig  to  pre:Jt;rve  the  semblance  of  independ- 
ence,  to  suflPer  this  letter  of  Champagny  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Even  Mr.  J etferson  therefore,  spiritless  and  ductile  as  he  was 
in  ail  his  relations  with  France,  found  himself  compelled  to 
instruct  his  minister  at  Paris  to  make  some  complaints  on  the 
subject,  or  rather  merely  to  express  the  sense, — the  transitory 
sense, — of  the  government  with  regard  to  its  contents. — It 
may  be  well  to  quote  the  language  of  the  secretary  of  state  to 
general  Armstrong. 

"  The  letter  of  the  15th  January  from  Mr.  Champagny  to 
**  you,  has,  as  you  will  see  by  the  papers  herewith  sent,  pro- 
**  duced  all  the  sensations  here  which  the  spirit  and  style  of  it 
*'  were  calculated  to  excite  in  minds  alive  to  the  interests  and 
**  honour  of  the  nation.  To  present  to  the  United  States  the 
*'  alternative  of  bending  to  the  views  of  France  against  her 
•*  enemy,  or  of  incurring  a  confiscation  of  all  the  property  of 
*^  thfiir  citizens  carried  into  the  French  prize  courts,  implied 
*'  that  they  were  susceptible  of  impressions  by  which  no  ho- 
*'  nourable  and  independent  nation  can  be  guided ;  and  to  pre- 
*'  judge  and  pronounce  for  them  the  effect  which  the  conduct 
*'  of  another  nation  ought  to  have  on  their  councils  and  course 
'*  of  proceeding,  had  the  air  at  least,  of  an  assumed  authority, 
*'  not  less  irritating  to  the  public  feelings.  In  these  lights,  the 
**  president  makes  it  your  duty  to  present  to  the  French  go- 
'*  vernment  the  contents  of  Mr.  Chauipagny's  letter,  taking 
**  care,  as  your  discretion  will  doubtless  suggest ^  that  whilst  you 
**  make  that  government  sensible  of  the  offensive  tone  employ edy 
**  you  leave  the  way  open  for  friendly  and  respectful  explanations,  if 
*'  there  be  a  disposition  to  offer  them  ;  and  for  a  decision  here  on  any 
**  reply  which  may  be  of  a  different  character T^ 

*  '*  The  Lacedemonians,''  says  Pericles  in  a  speech  delivered  to  the  Athe- 
nians, •*  have  signified  their  wishes  to  us  imperiously,  and  leave  us  no  choice 
**  between  war  or  submission :  they  announce  to  us  that  peace  with  them  must 
**  depend  upon  our  dtcrees  with  regard  to  Megara.  Yet  many  of  you  cry  out 
**  that  this  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  war.  Athenians,  such  propositions  a& 
**  these  of  the  Lacedemonians,  are  but  a  snare  laid  to  entrap  you:  you  should 
•*  indignantly  reject  them,  until  we  are  suffered  to  treat  upon  a  footing  of  per- 
**  feet  equality.  This  concern  trifling  as  it  may  appear  includes  within  it,  the 
**  full  proof  and  demonstration  of  our  spirit.  A  nation  which  pretends  to  die- 
**  tate  laws  to  another,  o/^crj  c//ainj.  If  you  yield  upon  this  point,  your  com- 
**  pliance  will  be  construed  into  fear  and  more  humiliating  conditions  will  b» 
"  imposed  upon  you."  Such  were  the  maxims  of  a  republic  of  antiquity.  See 
the  whole  speech  in  Thucydides,  Lib.  i. 

f  Who  would   have  expected  to  8««  gubjoioed  to  the  first  phrases  of  this 
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Let  us  now  cxanunc  liow  u^encral  Arm>trong  executed  his 
coniifii^sion. — His  note  to  Chani[)agny  on  tlie  subject  ilocs  not 
ccrianjly  convey  all  the  soft  dallying  accents; — all  the  gentle, 
pathetic  rc'|)roaches,  and  the  suppliant  hints  which  Mr.  .letler- 
son  could  have  wished,  but  it  cautiously  abstains  from  any 
expression  of  strong  indignation,  or  any  vigorous  pledge  of 
the  spirit  which  his  government  would  display,  in  case  ot  the 
re|)etition  of  a  language  which  he  is  compelled  to  describe 
as  '*  derogatory  from  the  rights  and  dishonourabii;  to  the 
"  character  of  the  United  States." 

*'  The  undersigned  must  remark  with  regard  to  the  ofticial 
**  note  addressed  to  him  on  the  filteenth  of  January  last  bv  his 
*'  majesty's  nnni-teroi  exterior  relations,  1st.  That  the  United 
"  States  have  aright  to  elect  their  own  policy  with  regard  to 
*'  England,  as  they  have  with  regard  to  France  ;  and  that  it  is 
**  only  while  thev  continue  to  exercise  this  right,  withoutsuf- 
*'  fering  any  depree  of  restraint  from  either  power,  that  they 
*'  canmaintiiin  the  independent  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
**  both:  whence  it  follows,  that  to  have  pronounced,  in  the 
**  peremptory  tone  of  the  preceding  note,  the  elieets  which  the 
**  measures  of  the  British  government  ought  to  have  produced 
'*  on  their  councils  and  conduct,  was  a  language  less  adapted 
**  to  accomplish  its  own  object,  than  to  offend  against  the 
**  respect  due  from  one  independent  nation  to  another:  and 


letter  th«  insinictions  which  wc  have   marked   in   italics?     The^  amount  to 

thi»;  that    f^tiuriil    Armstrong  wa»   to  htware  huw   ht*  dealt   witli  rtlgetuols: 

tiiat  \v.  »<<•  not  tt)  appear  scriou>ly  angry,  but  merely  pout  and  (Ittn  sanltf 
•nd  ihicr  npj — that  our  rulrrs  cduIJ  not  pl«<l^f  thcnj!»clvo»  to  resist 
Mretiu ausljr  any  lanin>ag«  howtirer  outrcpeuus  or  «)pprobrioiiH  ;  and  that  their 
minister  was  to  t>«  cautious  bow  be  involved  them  m  any  bold  or  manly  decla- 
rations. 

"  Die  nentrum,  die  mal^,  die  aliquando 

••  Et  bene." 
Let  us   plare   by   the  »ide  of  this   incolcatioo    the  language  of    Mr.  Burke, 
ft  state^uian  «hoM.'  tloctiines  on     this     subject    our    administration   ntust    be 
wilhng   to    ii-siM-ct  after    having   rnjoyed   so   many    practical  le»!Mins   uf  tiicir 
trith. 

•*  It  i«  r^t.ihlnhrf^  hv   eiperience  that  contempt  of  tin-  suppliant   is  not  the 
**  be"  I— that  national  disgrace  \%  not  tht*  high  road  to  si-curi- 

**  ty  u.  jt  -     ,         r  and  greatness.     Palitoce  indeed  strongly  indicates  the 

*•  love  of  peace*  but  mere  love  does  not  always  lead  to  enioyment.  It  is  the 
•«  power  of  winning  the  palm  which  ensures  the  wearing  of  it,  Virturs  have 
••  their  plaee,  and  out  of  their  place  th'  y  hanily  diserve  the  nam*".  Thiy  pass 
*' int     •  vices.     The   whinm  place  begparly 

•*  rh-  injr  hut  inditnioiiop  «lesire  ot  keep, 

"up  »*;    ll>«v  rtiiM  fti  oidaining  the  dues 

**  "^  ^  *  >uld  draw  from  the  compassion  of 

"  'nrn  ought  te  owe,  to  their  own  spirit  and  to  their  own  exertions  ** 

k-  .  .. 
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*'  2d ly.  That  the  alternativ.e  to  be  found  ia  the  last  pa- 
**  ragraphj  and  whicli  leaves  the  United  States  to  choose 
"  between  an  acquiescence  in  the  views  of  France  against 
**  Great  Britain,  and  a  confiscation  of  all  American  property 
*'  sequestered  by  order  of  his  imperial  majesty,  is  equally 
"  offensive  to  both  governments.  To  France,  as  it  would  im-r 
**  puteto  her  a  proposition  founded  on  wrong  to  individuals; 
"  and  to  the  United  States,  as  it  would  imply,  on  their  part) 
**  a  subjection  to  pecuniary  interests  totally  inconsistent  with 
**  their  principlesand  highly  dishonourable  to  their  character.'* 

If,  in  the  intercourse  of  two  independent  nations,  anterior 
to  the  French  revolution,  one  of  them  had  held  towards  the 
other  a  language  such  as  that  here  ascribed  to  the  French 
government  by  general  Armstrong;  a  language  which  im* 
plied  that  the  party  addressed  was  susceptible  of  impressions 
by  which  no  independent  and  honourable  nation  could  be 
guided,  and  which  prejudged  and  pronounced  for  that  party 
the  effect  which  the  conduct  of  another  nation  ought  to  have 
on  its  councils  and  course  of  proceeding; — which  accused  it 
of  a  subserviency  to  its  pecuniary  interests  at  the  expense  of 
its  honour, — a  recantation  in  some  w^ay  or  other  would  have 
been  deemed  an  essential  preliminary  to  negotiation  of  any 
sort;  and,  perhaps,  the  only  condition  upon  which  peace  could 
be  maintained.  An  highminded  cabinet  alive  to  the  dignity  of 
the  nation,  would  be  no  more  satisfied  with  a  mere  fruitless 
expostulation  in  such  a  case,  than  w^ould  an  individual  of 
spirit  and  honour  in  society  to  whom  another  had  applied  the 
epithets  of  scoundrel  and  poltroon. 

The  question  of  expediency  in  both  instances  is  exactly  the 
same.  What  is  the  particular  interest  of  the  individual  in 
the  one  case  is  the  general  good  of  society  in  the  other. 
Human  passions  work  precisely  in  the  same  way.  Submission 
to  affronts  dastardizes  more  and  more  the  spirit  of  the  suf 
ferer.  and  emboldens  and  sharpens  the  unpunished  insolence 
of  aggression.  To  overlook  an  insult  is  to  provoke  an  injury. 
The  transition  is  natural  and  inevitable  from  unresisted  in- 
dignities of  language,to  acts  of  brutal  violence.  If  the  history 
of  mankind  clearly  establishes  any  one  point,  it  is  this, — that 
honour  is  to  a  nation  what  the  locks  of  Samson  were  to  him  ;— 
and  the  experience  of  the  last  eighteen  years  proves  incontro- 
vertibly  that  whatever  power  yields  to  the  blandishments,  or 
reclines  on  the  lap  of  French  sorcery  whetlier  crowned  with 
the  bonnet'Touge  or  disguised  in  the  imperial  mantle,  will  en- 
counter the  fate  of  the  credulous  Israelite.  Nations  are  strong^ 
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in  proportion  to  their  darin<;: — possunt  quia  posse  videntur. — 
There  i:>  no  mode  in  \vhich  left-handed  wisdom  or  ^purioas 
prudence  can  be  exercised  so  unprosperously  and  fatally  as  by 
the  &.icrifice  ol  glory  and  dignity  toany  temporary  or  pecuniary 
interest.  Such  a  sacrifice  however,  will  bt-conie  habitual  wuh 
a  nation  which  sutiers  its  aBairs  to  be  long  managed  by  men 
without  real  ability  or  virtuous  ambition,  or  in  w  hich  popular 
clamour  in  lieu  of  some  great,  central,  presiding  power,  is 
allowed  to  inriuence  and  control  public  measures.* 

What  was  then  the  issue  of  this  representation  concerning 
the  light  in  which  the  president  viewed  the  contents  of  this 
letter  ol  Champagny,  and  the  feelings  which  it  was  alleged 
to  have  roused  in  the  people?  After  an  affront  so  serious  as 
that  w'hicii  the  language  of  Mr.  Madison  himself  miplied,  it 
would  seem  naturally  to  follow  that  the  angry  cloud  would 
not  have  been  soon  dii.pelled  from  the  brow  either  of  this 
nation,  or  of  its  rulers;  that  even  no  further  communication  of 
a  very  cordial  or  amicable  nature  would  have  been  suffered, 
until  full  expiation  was  made;  or,  at  least  until  the  obnoxious 
phrases  were  so  qualified  and  explained  as  to  assuage  the 
wounds  of  the  national  j)rideand  to  calm  the  alleged  elVerve- 
scence  of  the  national  feelings. — The  insulted  majesty,  the 
violated  sovereignty  of  a  great  pe^^ple  required  ilie  atone- 
miMit  of  kind  and  r(*spectlul  profession>,  bitore  they  could 
deign  to  resume  the  commerce  of  courteous  diplomacy,  or 
even  before  they  could^  in  negotiation  on  other  topics,  re- 
ascend  to  the  level  of  a  fair  and  dignified  equahtv. — So 
would  havethoiight  a  speculative  politician,  reasoning  on  the 
nature  of  true  dignity  and  public  interest,  and  tlrawing  lessons 
of  [)ractical  wisdom  and   prudence  from  tlie  experience  of 

•  •'  Woe  to  that  country,"  uys  Mr.  Rurkr,  "  which  would  madly  and  impi- 
"  ou^ly  reject  «hc  sc  vice  of  the  viitues  ami  talents,  oi\il,  military  or  rchgious, 
•'that  arc  given  to  gr.tce  and  to  serve  it;  an^l  would  condemn  to  obscurity 
"  every  thuij;  (ornifl  t»»  diffuse  histrc  and  gl'iry  around  a  state.  Woe  to  that 
•'  country  iio,  ttui  jassintr  info  the  op|>osite  c«rieii.e.  considers  a  loweducaiion, 
*'  a  intan  contracted  view  ot  ihiofr^,  a  vordid,  n.crctnary  occupation  as  a  prcfcra- 
"  ble  tiile  to  Cv. II. maud.  E\riy  thing  ou|;ht  to  lie  (  pen  ;  liut  not  indifTciently  to 
••  every  rran."  And  at;ain — "The  i>ri<p|f  ought  to  l>e  persuaded  that  they  are 
**  not  entitled,  and  far  lets  qualified  with  satcly  to  themselves  to  use  any  arbitrar)' 
«'  p  wcr  whatsoever  ;  that  ihercf  re  they  arc  not  under  a  false  show  of  liberty, 
"but  in  truth  by  the  etcrciw  rf  an  unnatural  inverted  domination,  tyrannically 
**  to  eiac,  from  thote  wl  o  oflRciate  m  the  mate,  not  an  entire  devotion  to  their  in- 
•  ttrest  which  is  their  right  hut  an  abject  submission  to  their  occasional  will  ;  cx- 
*'  tmpuiihiiiK,  thrrrbv,  in  a>l  fhcie  who  serve  th.-m,  all  moral  principle,  all  sense 
"  of  dipnity.  «ll  lite  of  judgment,  an<l  all  coniistency  of  character ;  whilst  by  the 
•'  very  same  pr.icei.*,  they  give  themselves  up  a  proper,  a  suitabk.but  amostcon- 
•'  temptibU  prey  to  the  senrile  ambition  ol  popular  $)Cophants  and  flatterer*.'^ 
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mankind,  and  the  authority  of  ail  the  statesmen,  historians 
and  jurists  who  have  discussed  and  decided  such  questions. 
Ndt  so,  however,  our  poHtical  Palinurus  and  his  coadjutors. 
They  appear  to  have  abjured  all  the  '*  heresies  and  errors 
of  experience  and  observation,'*  and  to  have  formed  a  code  of 
honour  and  of  wisdom  altogether  peculiar  to  themselves  and 
unknown  to  the  rulers  of  other  nations.  After  transmitting 
their  few  phrases  of  mendicant  remonstrance,  they  continued 
their  relations  of  deprecation  and  entreaty,  as  if  they  them- 
selves and  the  nation  had  been  uniformly  treated  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  oriental  complaisance.  They  received  no  apo- 
logy.— They  exacted  none;  and  the  consequences  were  such 
as  might  have  been  expected,  and  as  yield  an  additional  con- 
firmation of  the  maxims  which  we  have  advanced  above. 

"  The  Gaul  that  throws  his  sword  in  the  scale"  did  not  like 
his  prototypes  of  old  in  their  deportment  towards  the  patrician 
senate  of  Rome,*  first  gaze  on  and  bend  with  reverence  to  our 
immovable  rulers,  and  then  pluck  their  beards,  but  he  first 
reviled  and  then  trampled  them  underfoot.  Fortunate  would 
it  have  been  if  they  had  then  imitated  the  resolution  of  the 
fathers  of  Rome,  or  if  they  would  now  take  as  their  manual 
the  history  of  that  extraordinary  power  which  furnishes  emi- 
nently to  us  in  our  present  situation, so  many  salutary  and  ap-. 
posite  lessons  with  regard  both  to  our  foreign  and  domestic 
policy;— so  many  illustrious  examples  of  true  state-wisdom, 
and  enlightened  patriotism,  and,  above  all,  so  many  awful 
admonitions  concerning  the  nature  and  effects  of  that  most 
portentous  of  all  combinations, — an  irresistible  military  force 
directed  by  a  spirit  of  insatiable  ambition  and  steadily  applied 
to  the  attainment  of  universal  empire. 

So  far  from  being  prompted  by  the  representations  of  general 
Armstrong  to  make  reparation  for  the  offence  of  which  our 
administration  complained,  the  French  ruler  pursued  the 
course  most  congenial  to  his  character,  and  to  which  he  was 
naturally  invited  by  the  pusillanimity  of  our  government.  The 
same  offensive  insinuations  were  repeated  in  the  notes,  which, 
by  way  of  reprimand  and  instruction  and  exhortation,  the  im- 
perial minister  subsequently  addressed  to  general  Armstrong; 
— and  not  long  after  amost  signal  illustration  of  the  legitimate 
influence  of  the  truly  neutral  forbearance  of  our  cabinet  was 
afforded  in  the  absolute  confiscation,  upon  which  we  have  al- 
read  v  dwelt,  of  all  American  property  within  the  graspof  our  jm- 
disant  protector.  We  were  hereatwarindeed, according  to  the 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  Camillue. 
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signification  formerly  allixctl  t(j  tiic  term,  and  notliing  was 
wantinir  to  jrive  it  all  the  new  and  savage  features  with  which 
Bonaparte  has  invested  that  state  of  things,  but  the  impriso!i- 
nient  of  all  the  American  citizens  within  his  dominions,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  British, — or  the  repartition  of  them,  as  slaves 
among  the  peasantry  of  France,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Austrian 
and  Spanish  prisoners  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  by  the 
chance  of  battle.* 

While  he  chastised  us  on  the  one  hand,  he  read  us  a  lecture 
on  the  oth(!r, — a  sort  of  homily  from  pnde  and  power  to  obse- 
(|aionsness  and  fear,— —which  should  be  in;^rossed  for  the  in- 
struction of  our  temporizing  politicians,  and  hung  or)  the  wall 
of  every  public  edifice  in  this  country.  We  allude  to  the 
memorable  letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore  on  the  subject  of 
tlie  confiscation  of  American  property.  Instead  of  being  mol- 
lified by  the  soothing  «ispect  and  language  of  our  adminis- 
tration, and  commiserating  the  perplexities  into  which  they 
were  thrown  by  the  dc^^ire  of  keeping  terms  with  himself,  he 
treated  them  with  that  kind  of  poetical  justice  which  he  dis- 
played towards  F'russia  and  every  other  continental  state  that 
connived  at  his  usurpatif>n'<,  and  crouched  under  his  frowns. 
He  Upbraids  them  and  this  nation,  in  term^  of  rlie  most  over- 
whelming opprobrium,  and  the  most  biting  sarcai^m  for  the 
very  policy  wnich  we  had  pursued  only  in  our  relations  with 

•  It  it  fmarWrd  iti  the  letter  of  CliampApny  of  Anfrusf  j£ii,  lb  .',  addn  sscd 
to  |ren«'ral  Ar:riftroiif(,  *•  that  if  the  English  h  tl  had  on  lan»l  that  suptTiurity 
**  which  they  have  ubtainetl  ut  kfa,  w«  should  have  seen,  as  in  the  times  nf 
"  hart)  an  sill,  the  \anqui.shfHl  »ultl  %*  slaves  and  tlu-ir  lands  parrelUd  uut." 
Whoevrr  T' ads  this  pa«*«af^e  wonM  to  w»||  do  examine  th«*  Frencli  >razettes  of 
about  tlie  ^tni'*  date,  niid  tlxse  of  the  htst  *\x  months,  and  he  will  tiiid  various 
**  bulletins"  from  the  prefects  and  municipal  authorities  of  the  French  empire 
invitiiiK  the  peasantry  and  faiiner»  to  call  for  any  number  of  the  Austrian 
and  Spanish  prisoners  that  they  mig;ht  deem  useful  for  their  domestic  and 
acricnltural  labours.  Tliis  is,  in  fact,  making  slaves  of  the  priM»ners ;  at 
least  as  lone  as  thev  remain  uticirhniiKrd.  winch  will  probably  bo  the 
case  with  tin-  Spaniard*  fur  some  time.  It  is  ubserted  by  Gmtius,  lib.  3. 
cop.  7.,  t^-nt  th's  u^ace  which  the  French  have  now  rt  newcil,  was  uni- 
versnllv  nmi»i  »c  chrittian  nutions       Rynk^rshork  r«p'-ats  the   same  idea 

in  hn  fii-  ■  r  on  the  law  of  wai  (sip  the  excellent  translation  of  that  work 

by  Mr.  Uu  Hoiic/au  of  this  citr)i  and  Vatttl  reuiaik*  that  "  thi*  opprobrium  of 
"  humanity — the  enslaving  of  prisoners— was  happily  banishiil  from  Eu- 
••  rope." 

"  We  admirv,"  says  tht?  writer,  **  we  love  the  English  and  French  for  the 
"  matinrr  in  which  these  ^eiieious  nations  treat  tl'eir  prisoi)cr<i  of  war."  If  he 
were  n<>w  li\inir  what  wonUi  he  say  t<i  the   ii  of  the  Spanis'i    and  \us. 

Iri-^n  pruoncr^  aiwl  to  the  d  tention  r/the  Eu  ud  in  Pr^nrr-  at  the  brrak- 

f  the  uar  ;^ir  to  which  nation, -^n   rrvicwmjt  t  v  tions  of  thr* 

I  '<in  yiar*,  — witiild  he  affix  the  stifnna  ot  having  ^  ,d  the  u»a^e.i 

oi  iMrhariom  for  tlutie  rule>  nf  ctcrDsl  justice  and  of  refined  humanity  which  he 
has  ao  admirably  expounded  ^ 
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France— for  an  abject,  cringing,  improvident,  fruitless  for- 
bearance under  the  grossest  insults  and  injuries.  He  applies 
to  this  nation  and  to  those  who  administer  her  affairs,  epithets 
of  disgrace  and  contumely  such  as  no  independent  people  or 
spirited  government  ever  before  received,  and  such  as  no 
government  perhaps,  had  ever  before  so  well  merited. 

The  whole  of  this  letter  is  but  a  compound  of  impudent 
falsehoods  and  degrading  invective, — a  bitter  mockery  in  its 
professions  of  friendship,  and  an  atrocious  lampoon  in  its  in- 
sinuations and  taunts.  The  declaration  with  which  it  com- 
mences  that  "  the  imperial  decrees  would  be  conformable  tQ 
"  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  even  if  they  were  not  the 
'*  necessary  consequence  of  British  provocations,"  is  insulting 
and  impudent  in  the  highest  degree. — The  lesson  which  it  in- 
culcates that  *'  those  who  refuse  to  fight  for  honour  may  be  at 
*'  length  compelled  to  fight  for  interest,"  is,  in  the  application, 
no  less  insulting.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  confiscation  of 
our  property  is  vindicated,  are  frivolous  and  false.  The  folr 
lowing  passages  which  cannot  be  too  often  quoted,  speak  too 
strongly  for  themselves  to  need  a  comment.  '*  Men  without 
**  policy, — without  honour  and  without  energy,  may  well  al- 
^^  lege  that  they  will  submit  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  by 
*'  England  because  it  is  light,  but  will  not  the  English  feel 
"  that  they  would  rather  have  the  principle  admitted  than 
"  increase  the  tarif,  because  if  this  tribute  though  light 
*^  should  become  insupportable  those  who  had  refused  to 
*'  fight  for  honour  must  then  fight  for  interest.''  What  when 
compared  to  this  were  the  letters  of  Philip  to  the  Athenians, 
— or  the  idle  sarcasms  of  Mr.  Canning,  about  which  we 
raised  so  great  a  clamour  ?  And  what  should  be  the  feelings 
of  every  good  citizen  of  this  country,  when  he  reads  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  note  from  which  we  have  taken  these  ex- 
tracts that  it  was  written  **  in  order  that  the  president  of  the 
*'  United  States  might  better  know  the  amicable  intentions  of 
**  France^  and  her  favourable  disposition  toivards  American 
*^  commerced 

In  one  paragraph  a  hollow  panegyric  is  pronounced  upon; 
those  who  accomplished  our  revolution ;  only  for  the  purpose 
of  instituting  an  invidious  comparison  between  their  magnani- 
mity and  our  degenerate  spirit.— Nothing  but  his  eagerness 
to  degrade  and  villify  this  generation  of  American  politicians, 
could  have  extorted  from  the  mouth  of  Bonaparte  a  commen- 
dation upon  the  assertors  of  freedom  of  any  age  or  country. 
But  \vhatever  may  have  been  his  motive  for  the  eulogium, 
there  is  but  too  much  colour  for  the  reproach.     We  must 

Vol.  I.  F 
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be  indeed  stranjrcly  altered  since  our  revolution,  or  we  never 
could  have  provoked  from  any  power,  however  profligate  or 
arrogant,  such  an  address  as  this  of  Champagny.— A  distant 
observer  of  these  events  would  scnrcely  believe  that  we  are 
the  same  race  whom  Mr.  Burke  describes  in  his  speech  on  the 
conciliation  of  the  colonies : — with  whom  "  the  fierce  spirit  of 
•*  liberty  is  stronger  than  among  any  other  people  on  earth; 
**  whose  in<;titutions  inspire  them  with  lofly  sentiments; — who 
**  do  not  judge  of  an  ill  principle  only  by  an  actual  grievance, 
*'  but  who  anticipate  the  evil  and  judge  of  the  pressure  of  the 
*'  grievance  by  the  badness  of  the  principle: — who  snufF  the 
"  approach  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted  breeze."  It  could 
scarcely  be  credited  that  we,  who  have  patiently  endured  the 
lash  of  this  address  of  the  duke  of  Cadore,  and  the  robberies 
of  his  master,  possess  the  soul  of  those  stubborn  colonists,  so 
jealous  of  their  rights,— so  full  of  spirit, — so  full  of  resolution, 
— so  much  alive  to  the  purity  of  their  honour, — who,  with 
means  apparently  so  inadequate,  persevered  and  triunjphed  in 
a  struggle  like  that  of  our  revolution!* 


•  We  hold  in  the  liighest  veneration  the  memory  of  those  who  swayed  the 
councils  and  fought  the  battles  of  tliis  country  iu  the  war  of  our  indf>pend- 
ence.  There  was  a  loftiness  of  spirit  about  them  as  well  as  an  energy  of  de- 
liberation and  of  action,  which  never  can  be  too  much  admired  or  too 
warmly  applauded.     Theirs  were 

"  Virtues  that  shine  the  light  of  human  kind 

"  And  rayed  through  story,  warm  remotest  time  " 

Wc  never  think  of  them   without  enthusiasm,  and  without  bein?  ready  t» 
ipply  to  them  \h'  '  jI  and  animated  Terses  of  Churchill  on  tiie  subjtct 

of  the  fathers  of  I         •      .i)erty. 

**  Hail  those  old  patriots  on  wbo»s  tongue 
*'  Periuaiion  in  tne  senate  hung, 
"  VN'hiUt  ihry  the  tacrcd  cause  maintained: 
•'  H.til  those  old  chiefs  to  honour  trained, 

**  \\'mr$  AWy  Ummtr  mmd  frrvaiteJ  '" 

And.  without  calling  on  the  despot  of  France  for  a  commemoration  of  their 
■Itriti,  wr  would  proceed  to  ciclaiui  with  the  s.ime  poet, 

*'  Shall  men  like  these  unmentioned  sleep 
**  Promiscuous  with  the  common  heap, 
*'  And  (gratitude  forbid  the  crime) 
"  Be  carried  down  the  stream  of  time 
'*  In  crowd*  uonoMced  and  forgot 
'•  (>n  Lethe's  stream,  like  flagn,  to  rot  ? 
"  iV» — ihitf  tkaii  /r%H,  sm4  t^Jkfatr  mtwm 

**  Fmmtdtd  9m  kmmmr'i  i>^$i,  fjit 
**  At  Us  rvmi  mrik  t»  tin  Urt." 
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The  construction  which  we  put  upon  this  letter  of  the  duke 
of  Cadore  cannot  be  considered  as  the  misrepresentation  of 
party  spirit,  since  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  go- 
vernment and  of  general  Armstrong.  On  its  first  appearance 
our  administration  seem  to  have  been  utterly  confounded 
at  so  ungrateful  a  return  for  all  their  "  friendly  dispositions '' 
and  affected  to  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  When  it  was  of- 
ficially announced  to  them,  they  either  felt  or  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  feign  the  sharpest  resentment.  The 
National  Intelligencer  no  longer  hesitated  about  the  mar.ner 
in  which  it  was  to  be  described.  It  was  then  said  that  **  the 
**  principles  of  this  paper  were  such  as  we  could  never  adopt 
*'  wiihout  disgrace,  and  the  terms  of  it  an  outrage  on  dignity 
**  and  decorum;  that  the  manner  in  w^hich  it  was  issued  indicat- 
"  ed  the  determination  of  the  French  government  to  adhere 
*"  to  its  doctrines — that  the  sine  qua  non  of  France  respecting 
^'  our  rights  was  a  war  with  England,"  &c.  Such  were  the 
sentiments  of  the  government. 

The  understanding  of  general  Armstrong  on  this  subject 
precludes  all  argumentation  with  regard  to  its  merits.  His  re- 
ply written  in  a  style,  and  with  a  spirit  which  do  him  honour, 
is  an  irresistible  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  our  opinions  concern- 
ing the  feelings  by  which  the  French  ruler  is  animated  in  our 
regard. — It  is  alone  sufficient  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  most 
credulous  of  the  believers  in  French  amity,  and  should  be 
read  whenever  the  late  amatory  epistle  of  Bonaparte  is  perus- 
ed, as  the  key  to  its  true  meaning,  and  taken  as  a  glossary, — 
as  the  rule  of  construction,  for  all  the  present  or  future  pro- 
ceedings of  the  imperial  cabinet  in  our  regard.  General  Arm- 
strong understands  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  there 
said  to  be  *'  destitute  of  policy — of  honour,  and  of  energy;" — 
(a  most  overwhelming  charge  indeed,  and  a  sentiment  very 
auspicious  to  our  future  relations  with  France) !  *'  that  we  are 
accused  of  an  abject  submission  to  one  power,  and  are  there- 
fore fit  subjects  at  any  time  for  the  lawless  depredations  of  the 
other ; — that  although  one  hundred  of  our  vessels  seized  by 
force  and  without  intimation  of  their  danger  ^  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  France,  still  we  were  supposed  to  have  no  just 
ground  of  complaint.  General  Armstrong  plainly  insinuates 
that  the  emperor  had  asserted  palpable  falsehoods,  and  vamp- 
ed up  miserable  pretexts  in  order  to  disguise  his  rapacity; 
and  that  his  rules  **  were  found  for  the  occasion,  and  made 
**  to  justify  seizures  not  otherwise  justifiable,"  &c. 

This  letter  of  the   duke   of  Cadore  in   which,   even   ac- 
cording   to   the   interpretation   publicly   given  to   it   by   our 
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cabinet  and  their  minister  at  Paris,  the  character  of  this 
country  is  torn  piecemeal,  and  our  rights  as  well  as  our 
property  for  ever  rendered  insecure  while  within  the  reach 
of  Bonaparte,  would  alone  seerrt  sufficient  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  this  part  of  our  subject.  But  tliere  is  another  docu- 
ment in  corroboration  of  our  opinions  which  we  are  unwilling 
to  overlook,  and  of  which  the  real  importance  calls  for  an 
examination  much  more  ample  than  our  limits  will  allow. 
We  speak  of  a  letter  on  American  politics  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Champagny  addressed  to  an  anonymous  person,  and 
published  in  the  principal  Gazettes  of  Paris  soon  after  the 
intelligence  of  Mr.  Erskint's  arrangement  with  our  cabinet. 
It  was  first  copied,  during  the  last  winter,  into  a  New  York 
newspaper,  and  was  generally  rejected  as  spurious  ;  although 
a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  press  in  France, 
and  who  had  attended  minutely  to  the  circuitous  modes  and 
to  the  particular  strain  of  thought  and  expression  in  which 
the  French  Government  unfolds  its  views  and  opinions,  could 
discover,  at  one  glance,  features  which  render  its  real  origin 
quite  unquestionable. 

Indei)endcntly,  however,  of  the  authority  of  intrinsic  evi- 
dence, we  can  undertake  to  assert  from  the  most  direct  testi- 
mony that  it  was  ofllcially  announced  as  genuine  by  general 
Armstrong,  and  supposed  by  him,  (a  supposition  in  which  our 

fovernmcnt  concurred)  to  have  been  intended  to  prepare  the 
'rcnch  public  either  for  an  o[x?n  declaration  of  war  against  tliis 
country  or  for  the  measures  of  actual  hostility  which  were  af- 
terwards adoj)ted. 

The  war  of  words  has  usually  been  with  the  French  ruler, 
the  prelude  to  war  of  another  sort.  Before  he  proceeds  to 
actual  \iolence  he  rarely  fails  to  employ  either  one  or  other 
of  these  two  opj)Obite  expedients  ; — the  decoy  of  friendly  pro- 
fessions in  order  to  lull  those  whose  destruction  he  meditates 
into  a  fatal  security,  or  defamatory  libels  fraught  with  false 
accusations  and  contemptuous  threats  with  the  view  cither  of 
alarming  them  into  submission,  or  of  entrapping  the  credulity 
of  his  own  subjects  and  of  his  admirers  abroad.  'Y\\fi  anzd^ne 
preparations  usually  issue  directly  from  the  imperial  laboratory 
of  venomous  drugs,  in  the  form  of  oflicial  notes.  The  threats 
and  imprecations  of  the  arch  sorcerer  are  most  i  '^quently, — 
although  as  our  own  cx}>ericnce  evinces,  not  uniformly  — com- 
numicated  by  the  channel  of  newspaper  paragraphs,  and  in  the 
form  of  sjKCulations  on  the  jwUtics  of  his  intended  victims. 

The  immediate   provocation  to  the   manifesto    now   under 
consideration  was  the  agreement   made  with  Mr.  Erskine  ;  by 
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which  he  imagined  a  reconciliation  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  to  be  irrevocably  fixed.  The  circumstance  of  the 
agreement  is,  indeed,  mentioned  in  the  postscript  as  a  piece  of 
intelligence  received  after  the  letter  itself  was  written  \  but 
this  little  rme^  which  lord  Bacon  in  his  essays  inculcates  as 
proper  in  all  cases  where  we  wish  to  conceal  the  degree  of  sen- 
sibility excited  in  the  mind  by  a  particular  object,  is  too  stale 
and  flimsy  to  impose  upon  any  understanding. 

We  shall  dwell  for  a  moment  on  this  letter  of  Champagny 
because  we  hold  it  to  be  a  most  faithful  exposition  of  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  imperial  cabinet  in  our  regard,  and  of  the 
policy  which  we  consider  as  fixed  and  unalterable  with  them, 
under  whatever  shape  and  in  whatever  language  it  may  be 
couched.  This  letter  contains  a  kind  of  digest  of  opinions 
concerning  the  political  situation  and  views  of  the  United 
States  which,  although  known  to  the  French  government  to  be 
utterly  false,  have  nevertheless  been  frequently  asserted,  and 
will  be  often  repeated  for  obvious  purposes  of  hostility :  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  idea  that  we  only  affect  resentment  against 
England  in  order  to  blind  France; — that  the  raising  of  the 
embargo  was  a  masterpiece  of  British  skill ;— that  two  thirds 
of  American  commerce  are  conducted  upon  British  capital ; — ■ 
that  we  are  in  a  secret  commercial  league  with  the  British  and 
play  into  their  hands,  Sic. 

Besides  this  body  of  merely  fictitious  sentiments  concerning 
our  scheme  of  action,  it  contains  a  series  of  opinions  with  re- 
spect to  our  spirit  and  character  which  we,  from  our  own  per- 
sonal opportunities  of  information,  and  all  persons  who  have 
attended  diligently  to  the  course  of  Bonaparte's  proceedings, 
and  to  his  general  policy,  know  to  be  seriously  entertained. 
They  are  as  follows; — that  we  have  an  insatiable  thirst  of  gold; 
' — that  we  are,  as  he  has  so  unequivocally  told  us  elsewhere, 
^*  equally  destitute  of  honour  and  energy," — that,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  our  commercial  schemes  and  for  the  advancement 
of  our  pecuniary  interests,  we  are  capable  of  the  basest  frauds 
and  the  meanest  compliances : — that  what  we  contrive  to  pro- 
cure by  "  simulation,"  we  dare  not  defend  but  by  **  prevarica- 
*'  tion  and  abject  submission."  It  contains  also  many  other 
doctrines  which  serve  equally  to  elucidate  the  real  views  and 
dispositions  of  the  writer : — such  for  example  as  the  very  cor- 
rect notion  which  Talleyrand  inculcates  in  his  celebrated 
memoir  on  the  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States ; 
that  our  habits,  our  sympathies  and  our  interests  will  lead  us 
to  prefer,  at  all  times,  British  to  French  commodities  and 
British  to  French  trade. 
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The  letter  of  Champapny  asserts  also  that  ive  are  tcLrated 
by  Frame  as  neufmls,  and  proceeds  with  the  following  re- 
markable propositions,  of  the  truth  of  which  the  French 
ruler  is  fully  persuaded : — "  that  all  maritime  commerce 
"  whether  colonial  or  other,  admitted  or  tolerated  on  the 
**  continent  will  always  tnrn  to  the  advantage  of  the  British 
**  and  will  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  resistance" — that 
the  Americans  if  licensed  to  trade,  would  become  **  the  most 
*'  powerful  auxiliaries  of  this  dreaded  commercial  system  ; 
•*  and  that  the  veil  under  which  they  affect  to  disguise  their 
**  active  cooperation,  only  gives  it  new  energy — that  it  is  the 
**  highest  interests  of  France  and  her  allies  to  defeat  by  all 
•*  pcsublf  means  this  odious  connivance  between  the  people 
**  who  call  themselves  the  friends  of  France  and  her  eternal 
•*  enemies."-^It  is  then  signiiicantly  added  "  that  it  remains 
**  to  be  known  whether  these  happy  combinations  will  not  be 
•*  rendered  useless  by  him  who  so  well  knows  how  to  have  his 
**  orders  executed  :  whether  he  will  suffer  all  the  countries 
•*  about  France  to  be  inundated  with  English  goods,  which 
**  may  be  fraudulently  introduced  into  his  enipire  ?  Whether 
**  the  frontiers  of  Germany  or  Switzerland  will  not  be  as 
**  rigorously  shut  as  those  of  Holland  :— uhether  any  of  his 
"  allies  will  not  join  in  the  total  ixdusicn  of  a  flag  which  has 
**  become  too  suspicious: — whether  precautions  will  not  be 
**  doubled,  and  carried  to  the  greatest  pitch  of  severity : — 
'*  whether  France  must  not  learn  defmitively,  to  do  without 
**  some  factitious  enjoyments,  and  thereby  prevent  one  or  two 
**  millions  of  men  from  perishing  as  victims  to  English  mo- 
"  nopoly  and  Americ:m  cupidity?" 

After  this  long  and  painful  detail,  let  us  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  revolve  some  of  the  considerations  to  which  it  natu- 
rally gives  rise.  The  first  questions  which  occur  to  the  mind 
are  these;  whether  if  our  administration  had,  as  became  the 
honour  of  the  nation  and  their  own  dignity,  resented  with 
suitable  spirit  the  first  indignities  of  which  they  complained, 
they  might  not  have  averted  the  accunmlated  disgrace  and 
calamities  which  ensued; — whether,  by  waiving  an  energetic 
demand  for  reparation  and  apology,  and  by  continuing  their 
negotiation  of  experiment  and  submission,  they  did  not  pursue 
that  course  which,  while  it  degraded  them  and  their  cx)untr)', 
tended  rather  to  aggravate  the  insolence  than  to  propitiate  the 
f.nour  of  the  individual  with  whom  thev  hid  to  deal  ?  It  is  a 
scttleil  maxim  in  the  intercourse  of  nations  ;is  well  as  in  that 
of  common  life,  that  to  notice  without  resenting  an  insult  is  to 
dep.irt  from  the  rules  both  of  pnidence  and  dignity,  h  is  eipialW 
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well  established  by  the  experience  of  history  and  from  the 
common  operation  of  human  passions,  that  a  nation  can  never 
make  a  successful  compromise  with  the  pride,  by  submission  to 
the  insults,  of  a  haughty  conqueror. 

The  justice  which  great  states  seek  to  obtain,  will  never  be 
given  as  alms,  or  as  the  price  of  obsequiousness ;  but  can  only 
be  procured  by  maintaining  an  erect  port ; — ^by  commanding 
consideration, — and  enforcing  respect.  Our  rulers  should 
have  known  the  character  of  Bonaparte  better  than  to  have 
sought  security  in  humiliation ;  or  to  have  expected  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  this  proud  but  sagacious  tyrant,  by 
temporizing  arts  or  the  policy  of  deprecation.  It  was  not 
by  placing  themselves  in  a  state  of  inferiority  that  they  could 
rationally  hope  to  promote  the  success  of  any  claim  of  right; 
but  this  was  the  sure  mode  of  sealing,  as  it  were,  to  their  lips, 
the  cup  of  bitterness  which  he  afterwards  forced  them  to  drink 
to  the  dregs.  The  scurrilities  which  he  heaped  upon  them, — 
the  losses  which  were  entailed  upon  our  merchants,  and  of 
which  they  may,  In  some  degree,  be  considered  as  the  cause, 
were  but  the  just  reward  of  a  sacrifice  of  national  dignity,  for 
which  there  was  no  excuse,  but  in  the  suggestions  of  that  kind 
of  prudence  to  which  Mr.  Burke  so  properly  affixes  the  epi- 
thets of  false  and  reptile.  They  must  have  found  but  an  in^ 
different  solace,  and  a  still  more  unsatisfactory  justification, 
in  the  known  character  of  their  assailant.  They  could  not,  and 
did  not  affect  to  despise  or  smile  at  his  first  outrages — **  Con- 
*'  tempt"  says  Mr.  Burke,  '*  is  not  a  thing  to  be  despised.  It 
**  may  be  borne  with  a  calm  and  equal  mind  but  no  man  lifting 
*^  his  head  high,  can  pretend  that  he  does  not  perceive  the 
*'  scorns  which  are  poured  down  on  him  from  above." 

The  foregoing  investigation  leads  also  to  another  reflection 
in  which  we  shall  beg  leave  to  indulge.  By  each  of  the  belli* 
gerents  we  are  accused  of  partiality  towards  the  other,  and  this 
imputation  when  it  proceeds  from  the  British,  is  indignantly 
rejected  by  one  description  of  persons  in  this  country. — ^To 
what  conclusion  then  on  this  subject  are  we  irresistibly  con- 
ducted by  this  review  of  our  relations  with  France,  when  we 
call  to  mind  at  the  same  time,  the  tenor  of  our  past  intercourse 
with  England  ? 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment — what  never  can  and  what 
never  could  take  place, — that  the  latter  and  not  France,  was 
the  chief  agent  in  this  history  of  oiir  degradation, — and  had 
exhausted  upon  us,  all  the  resources  of  violence,  of  contumely 
and  of  arti'ke. — Let  us  suppose  that  she  had  issued,  in  the 
first  instiuice,  and  without  the  provocation  of  the  Berlin  de- 
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crcc,  her  orders  in  council,  and  bottomed  them  upon  the 
innumerable,  systematic  violations  of  neutral  rights  which 
the  French  were  daily  committing  on  the  continent;  or  upon 
the  much  more  solid  foundation  of  state-necessity  and  the  un- 
exampled, peculiar  nature  of  the  war  in  which  she  is  engaged: 
disguising,  lioucver,  under  these  allegations,  the  real  motive, 
— a  desire  of  provoking  such  measures  of  retaliation  on  the 
part  of  lier  enemy  as  would  plunge  us  into  hostilities  with 
the  latter;  that  she  had  refused — until  she  discovered  that  her 
aim  was  not  likely  to  be  accomplished, — to  give  a  full  and 
formal  explanation  of  the  latitude  in  which  she  meant  to  en- 
force a  decree  studiously  ambiguous  in  its  terms; — that  in 
the  interval,  she  had  cajoled  our  minister  in  London  with  a 
partial  interpretation  of  her  meaning  from  the  hand  of  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  then  impudently  annulled  //  as 
extra-official,  and  substituted  another  in  its  stead,  which  while 
it  set  at  defiance  all  principles  of  national  justice  and  swept 
away  an  existing  and  solemn  treaty,  operated  as  an  ex  post 
facto  law  of  confi<;cation  upon  American  property  of  con- 
siderable value  which  w.is  wafted  to  her  ports  upon  the  security 
of  the  first  interpretation; — an  interpretation  which,  as  was 
univerFilly  known,  could  never  have  been  written  without 
the  concurrence  and  express  authority  of  the  whole  British 
cabinet. 

Let  us  suppose  that  our  merchants  had,  in  the  course  of  a 
trade  which  she  had  never  before  prohibited  or  declared  un- 
lawful, accumulated  in  her  ports  and  in  the  ports  of  countries 
nominally  independent  of  her,  a  large  amount  of  property  con- 
sifting  in  commodities  the  growth  of  the  possessions  of  her 
enemies  ;  and  that  she  had,  concurrently  with  the  promul- 
gation of  her  decrees,  suddenly,  treacherously  and  by  the 
strong  arm  of  military  force  seized  and  confiscated  all  mer- 
chandise of  this  description  **  to  whomsoever  belonging"  and 
wheresoever  accessible  to  her  power: — that  she  had  uniformly 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  our  remonstrances  on  this  subject,  and 
had  as  yet  made  no  reparation  for  this  outrage; — that  all  hope 
of  indemnilication  was  ever  abandoned  bv  the  sufferers. — Let 
us  siipjx)se  that  she  had  burnt  numbers  of  our  vessels  at  sea, 
and  had  not  even  condescended  to  offer  an  explanation,  much 
less  restitution,  for  so  lawless  an  outrage; — but  had  impri- 
soned for  an  indefinite  period,  and  treated  as  malefactors  and 
captives  taken  in  war,  not  oidy  the  ^crews  of  the  vessels  thus 
destroyed  but  those  of  every  American  ship  which,  under  the 
auspices  of  national  law, — uj>on  the  pledged  security  of  public 
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faith,  and  by  actual  invitation — had  unsuspectingly  been  placed 
within  the  sphere  of  her  power. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  instead  of  offering  a  mere  speculative 
proposition  to  enforce  our  nonintercourse  laws  by  the  cap- 
ture of  American  vessels  surprised  in  the  violation  of  those 
laws,  she  had, — upon  this  very  pretext  of  punishing  the 
disobedience  of  our  own  citizens  to  their  own  government, 
actually  laid  violent  hands  upon  the  American  vessels  in  her 
harbours  and  forfeited  them  to  her  treasury,  and  had  when 
called  upon  for  an  explanation  of  her  conduct,  insultingly  and 
sneeringly  offered  to  our  cabinet  the  same  pretext  as  the  motive 
and  justification  of  her  conduct  *. 

Let  us  suppose  that  she  had  at  length — by  one  sweeping 
decree  of  rapine, — stripped  us  of  every  atom  of  our  pro- 
perty which  lay  within  her  grasp; — confiscated  it  to  the 
amount  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  as  a  droit  of  the  ad- 
miralty;— put  a  considerable  portion  of  this  amount  *'  beyond 
"  the  reach  of  negotiation  f ,"  by  public  sales  and  a  transfer 
of  the  proceeds  to  her  treasury,  and  until  this  moment  con- 
tinued to  execute  vigorously  and  insolently,  this  act  of  con- 
fiscation— and  that  this  the  most  comprehensive  scheme  of 
robbery  which  it  was  in  her  power  to  practise  upon  us,  was 
adopted  and  carried  into  effect,  suddenly  and  without  the  al- 
legation of  any  immediate  provocation  either  real  or  ima- 
ginary J  but  upon  pretences  radically  vitious  in  principle  and 
notoriously  false  in  point  of  fact ; — upon  the  ground  of  acts 
which,  after  having  been  made  the  subject  of  eulogy,  were 
then  only  for  the  first  time  converted  into  causes  of  com- 
plaint and  motives  to  the  severest  vengeance  : — upon  the  plea 
of  injuries  of  which  the  existence  did  not  appear  to  be  sus- 
pected for  many  months ; — an  interval  during  which  overtures 
of  accommodation  were  made  to  this  country  and  a  regular 
intercourse  of  diplomatic  discussion  maintained  with  its  mi- 

*  Extract  of  a  letter  from  general  Armstroug  to  the  secretary  of  state,  dated 

Paris,  April  1808. 

**  Orders  were  given  on  the  17th  instant,  and  received  yesterday  at  the  im- 
**  perial  custom-houses,  '  to  seize  all  American  vessels  now  in  the  ports  of 
•*  France,  or  which  may  come  into  them  hereafter.'" 

*'  Postcript.  April  25th,  1808. — I  have  this  moment  received  the  following 
*'  explanation  of  the  above-mentioned  order,  viz.  that  it  directs  the  seizure  of 
**  vessels  coming  into  ports  of  France  after  its  own  date,  because  no  vessel  of 
**  the  United  States  can  now  navigate  the  seas,  without  infracting  a  law  of  the 
*'  said  states,  and  thus  furnishing  a  presumption  that  they  do  so  on  British  ac* 
■**  count,  or  in  British  connexion." 

f  See  general  Armstrong's  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  confiscations  at 
Kaples. 

VOL.L  G 
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nistcr  by  the  very  government  which  at  length  rose   In  itx 
might  to  avenge  these  pretended  wrongs. 

Let   us  again  suppose    that   instead  of  addressing  us  uni- 
formly, in  a   language  of  that  grave  and  respectful  tone  of 
solemn,  elevated  equality,  which,  in  the  communion  of  two 
independent  and   friendly  nations  can   never    be   abandoned 
without   a   derogation    from   the  dignity  of  the  one,  and  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  other, — instead  of  distinguibhing 
the  representative  of  our  government  by  the  refined  and  politic 
courtesies  which  belong  essentially  to  the  constitution  of  every 
truly  august  and  civilized  court,  and  which,  while  they  deco- 
rate the  forms  and  ennoble  the  intercourse,  serve  to  facilitate  the 
true  cndt,  of  diplomacy, — she  had,  in  all  her  official  notes  and 
in  her  public  (leclarations,  employed  towards  us  a  language  of 
arrogant  superiority,  of  imperious  dictation  and  of  unwarrant- 
able interference  in  the  functions  of  our  private  sovereignty, — 
that  she  had  treated  our  minister  in  London,  as  France  treats 
all  foreign  ministers  at  Paris,  like  despicable,  importunate  duns 
sometimes  scowled  upon  and  ignominiously  exiled  from  the 
audience-chamber  of  the  imperial  robber: — sometimes  caressed 
and  cajoled  as  the  purposes  of  meditated  fraud,  or  projects  of 
violence,  or  rancorous  enmity  might  make  it   convenient  : — 
that,  while  she  continued  to  pursue  her  system  of  depredation 
upon  our  property,  and  when  she  had  despoiled  us  of  the  last 
shilling  within  her  reach,  she  not  only  advanced  in  her  oflicial 
justilicatlon,  abstract    doctrines   fundamentally  subversive  of 
all  real  or  ^  equality  betv/een  us,  and  destructive  to  our 

rights  and  i..i^.^ots;  but  had  employed  against  us  such  topics 
or  abuse  as  could,  with  any  shadow  of  justice  or  decency,  be 
applied  only  to  a  nation  that  had  by  the  most  abject,  truckling 
policy   i  '    forfeited   all   pretensions  to  independence 

and  con . 

Let  uif  suppose  that  she  had  formally  and  in  terms,  accused 
us  of  prostituting  our  honour  to  our  pecuniary  interests — of 
degenerating  from  the  spirit  and  tarnishing  the  memory  of 
iho  e  who  slied  their  blood  in  our  revolution  •, — tliat  she  had 
compared  our  situation  with  that  of  Tuscany  or  of  Holland 
when  nominally  independent,  and  had  pronounced  us  to  be 
still  lower  in  the  scale  of  humiliation  ; — still  more  subservient 
to  the  will  oi  I'Vance,  than  either  of  those  wretched  and  emas- 
culated states ; — that  she  had  reviled  us  in  the  face  of  the 
world  as  a  body  of  juggling  poltroons  and  fraudulent  smug- 
piers,  intent  alone  ujion  the  ac(|uisition  and  indefatigable  in  the 
vcurcU  of  ^aiu,  but  coiclcss  about  the  means  by  which  it  was 
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tx>  be  acquired  ; — that  she  had  finally  left  us  no  choice  be- 
tween a  most  open,  active,  rancorous  hostility  on  her  part 
or  a  war  with  her  enemy  , — that  she  had  made  this  the  sine 
qua  nofjf  not  of  her  cordial  friendship,  but  even  of  the  sem- 
blance of  peace  or  amity  between  us — that  she  had  declared 
it  solemnly,  and  uniformly  proved  it  to  be  her  fixed  unal- 
terable policy  to  extinguish  our  trade  as  far  as  her  power  ex- 
tended, unless  we  pursued  the  plan  which  she  had  chalked  out 
for  us,  and  consented  to  enter  into  a  league  for  the  destruction 
of  the  only  free  constitution  now  remaining  in  the  other  hemi- 
sphere. 

If  England,  we  ask,  had  done  all  this  and  more,  wliat 
would  have  been  the  language  of  our  government  and  the 
tone  of  the  people  ?  It  is  impossible  to  assert  that  there  is 
any  thing  exaggerated  in  this  representation,  as  it  rests  upon 
the  express  authority  of  our  administration,  and  of  general 
Armstrong^*,  and  is  supported  throughout  by  rec-ent  facts  of 
unquestionable  notoriety,  and  official  documents  of  a  tenor 
irresistibly  clear  and  unequivocal.  What  banner  would  have 
been  spread, — with  what  cry  would  we  have  been  deafened,  if 
all  these  accumulated  insults  and  wrongs  had  proceeded  from 
Great  Britain  ?  Can  any  candid  man  assert, — does  any  intelli- 
gent man  believe — that  the  effect  would  have  been  the  same  ? 
Judging  merely  from  the  haughty  tone  of  resentment  which 

*  The  public  has  not  forgotten,  we  trust,  the  following^  memorable  passage 
from  one  of  general  Armstrong's  letters  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

"  Nothing  has  occurred  here  since  the  date  of  my  public  despatches  (the 
*'  17th)  to  give  our  business  an  aspect  more  favourable  than  it  then  had  ;  but 
"  on  the  other  hand  I  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  two  facts,  which  I  think 
*'  sufficiently  show  the  decided  character  of  the  emperor's  policy  with  regard 
"  to  us.  These  are,  first^ — that  in  a  council  of  administration  held  a  few 
*'  days  past,  when  it  was  proposed  to  modify  the  operation  of  the  decrees  of 
*'  November  1806,  and  December  1807  (though  the  proposition  was  supported 
**  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  council)  he  became  highly  indignant,  and  de- 
**  ciared  that  these  decrees  should  suffer  no  c/iawg-e— and  that  the  Americans 
*'  should  be  compelled  to  take  the  positive  character  of  either  allies  or  enemies; 
"  2d,  that  on  the  27th  of  January  last,  twelve  days  after  Mr.  Champagny's 
*'  written  assurances,  that  these  decrees  should  work  no  change  in  the  property 
*'  sequestered  until  our  discussions  with  England  were  brought  to  a  close,  and 
**  seven  days  before  he  reported  to  me  verbally  these  very  assurances,  the  em- 
*'  perorhad  by  a  special  decision  confiscated  two  of  our  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
"  (the  Junius  Henry  and  Juniata)  for  want  merely  of  a  document,  not  required 
'*  by  any  law  or  usage  of  the  commerce  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  This 
"'  act  was  taken  as  1  am  informed  on  a  general  report  of  sequestered  cases, 
**  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  sixty ^  and  which,  at  present  prices,  will  yield 
**  upwards  of  c7ze  hundred  millions  of  franks,  a  sum  whose  magnitude  alone  renders 
*'  hopeless  all  attempts  at  saving  ii— Danes,  Portuguese  and  Americans,  will  be 
*'  the  principal  sufferers. — If  I  am  right  in  supposing  the  emperor  has  dcfini- 
"  tively  taken  his  ground,  I  cannot  be  wrong  in  concluding  that  you  trill 
•  immediately  take  yours." 
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our  administration  have  uniformly  employed  towards  England 
upon  every  real  or  ima^nnary  aggression: — from  the  bitterness 
and  steadiness  of  their  complaints ; — from  the  quick,  lively  sen- 
sibility which  has  always  been  displayed  to  iMJuries  coming  from 
that  quarter, — from  the  cry  for  war  which  was  vociferated  from 
one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other  on  the  occasion  of 
the   attack  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  in  which  all  parties  con- 
curred ;  we  should  not  hesitate  to  conclude  that,  upon  the  fore- 
going hypothesis,  notwithstanding  prudential  considerations  of 
a  nature  infinitely  more  urgent  and  imperious  than  those  which 
dissuade  us  from  a  contest  with  France,  and  before  we  had  en- 
dured one  half  of  this  long  category  of  wrongs,  we  should  have 
let  loose  all  the  reins  to  our  wrath,  and  that  our  administration 
would  have  sounded  the  charge  and  indignantly  pointed  the 
way  to  the  most  active  and  vindictive  hostilities  which  it  might 
have  been  in  our  power  to  wage. — In  the  case  of  France,  how- 
ever, the  murmurs  of  the  executive  were  scarcely  heard  until 
her  last  attacks,  when  the  provocations  were  such  as  no  human 
p.icience   could  silently  endure,  and  no  government  however 
piiL^illanimous  decently  forbear  to  resent,    tven-then  the  accent 
\vas  querulous  ;  not  spirited  ; — not  manly ;  and  in  fact,  all  the 
complaints  which  have  been  at  any  time  uttered  against  France 
by  our  cabinet,  have  been  as  it  were  studiously  coupled  with, 
and  drowned  in  still  louder  intonations  agtiinst  the  other  belli- 
gerent. 

It  would  not  therefore  be  surprising,  if  any  English  ministry, 
or  we,  wl.o  arc  neither  heated  by  the  passions  nor  warped  by 
the  prejudices  of  any  party,  should  upon  this  view  of  the  case, 
think  that  tlicre  are  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  our  admi- 
nistration, uncrrir  .  :ing  iui!  '  ^partiaHty  for  France 
and  a  decided  prc_  on  for  .  .  .^e.  We  confess  that 
we  cannot  discern  in  this  state  of  things  that  strict,  conscien- 
tious, disinterested  neutrality  to  which  we  so  ostentatiously  lay 
claim,  and  upon  which  we  found  our  pretensions  to  the  most 
circumspect  indulgent  moderation,  and  to  an  injurious  self- 
denial  on  the  part  of  a  nation  which  is  now,  with  her  "  atlan- 
tean  shoulders  "\ast,**  laboriously  supporting  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  of  civilization.  True  neutrality  has  another  character 
and  other  attributes. 

The  ancients  in  their  Iconology,  represent  Justice  with  a 
bill   '  vcr  the  eyes, — with  a  sword  in  one  hand, — with  the 

wc  ,  :  -d  scales  in  the  other, — with  a  sun  upon  her  breast 
as  the  emblem  of  purity, — with  a  serene,  but  courageous 
aspect, — with  the  volumes  of  jurisprudence  heaped  about  her 
as  the  rule  of  her  decisions ; — with  the  horn  of  Amalthcus  by 
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her  side  as  the  symbol  of  that  prosperity  which  must  crown 
the  career  of  every  state  of  which  she  and  "  warUke  Honour" 
guide  the  helm.     If  we  were  disposed  to  indulge  in  a  personi- 
fication of  Neutrahty,  jmst  such  would  we  portray  her  :■ — not 
panic -struck  and  overawed  by  the  grim  aspect  of  war  or  of  ty- 
ranny ; — not  trampling  upon  the  sword  and  the  balance  and 
grasping   the   caduceus    and    the  purse; — not  surrounded  by 
volumes  of  impracticable  theories  and  spurious  codes  of  pub- 
lic law,  instead  of  that  body  of  immemorial  customs  and  those 
profound  digests  of  universal   legislation  which,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  mankind,  were  heretofore  consecrated  as  the 
only  safe  guides  of  action,  and  the  only  pure  sources  of  illumi- 
nation.    Neutrality  may  indeed  exist,  where  Justice  is  notori- 
ously with  one  belligerent  \  and  it  is  therefore  that  we  should 
place  in  her  train,  a  figure  which  Justice  can  never  have  as  a 
companion.  We  mean  Prudence  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  with 
Honour  as  her  guide  and  her  counsellor :  but  then  we  would 
alter  the  aspect  of  our  image,  and  instead  of  the  placid  coun- 
tenance, we  would  give  her  what  was  frequently  assigned  to 
Justice, — a  severe  and  sorrowful  physiognomy  \  eyes  full   of 
fierceness  and  indignation  against  the  oppressor ;  and, — if  we 
could  go  farther  and  animate  her  heart, — it  should  be  the  op- 
posite of  her  exterior  character,  and  should  glow  with  anxious 
hopes  and  ardent  wishes  for  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 


We  shall  now,  after  some  digressions,  which  will  not,  we 
trust,   appear  tedious   to    those  who    comprehend  the  scope 
of  this  investigation,  proceed  to  analyze  the  late  correspon- 
dence of  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  with  general 
Armstrong  :  a  question  which  will  naturally  lead  us  to  a  con- 
sideration of  our  future  prospects  with  regard  to  France.     We 
enter  upon  this  part  of  our  subject  with  a  postulate  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  elucidation  of  the  true  spirit  of  her 
late  proceedings,  and  which  should  be  kept  in  view  to  aid  the 
solution  of  any  seeming  difficulties  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject.    The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  preceding 
pages  and  the  ground  upon  which  we  mean  to  take  our  stand 
is — that  Bonaparte,  until  the  period  when  he  thought  proper 
to  announce  the  conditional  revocation  of  the  Milan  and  Berlin 
decrees,  was,  as  far  as  human  language  and  conduct  can  enable 
us  to  judge  of  human  feelings,  animated  with  sentiments  of 
sovereign  contempt  and  virulent  animosity  towards  the  XJnited 
States. 
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We  think:  we  have  established  this  point  beyond  the 
possibiHty  of  a  doubt  and  are  supported  in  it  by  testimony, 
the  vahdity  of  wliich  no  partisan  of  our  administration  at 
least  will  venture  to  deny. — Under  the  auspices  of  this  con- 
clusion we  shall  premise  three  maxims  su^'-gested  by  l\Ir. 
Burke,  in  his  **  Regicide  Peace,"  of  which  the  application  is 
obvious,  and  v/hich  when  our  countrymen  are  disposed  to 
indulge  in  visionary  hopes  with  regard  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
professions  of  Bonaparte,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  call  to 
mind — 1st.  That  a  disposition  to  peace  and  amity  is  the  only 
sure  basis  for  any  pacific  or  amicable  arrangement. — 2d.  That 
if  we  have  reason  to  conceive  that  our  enemy, who  as  such  must 
liave  an  interest  in  our  destruction,  is  also  a  person  of  discern- 
ment and  sagacity,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  object  he 
pursues  is  the  very  thing  by  which  our  ruin  is  likely  to  be  most 
perfectly  accomplished. — Sd.  That  an  adversary  must  l)e  judged 
not  by  what  we  ourselves  are,  or  what  we  wish  him  to  be,  but 
bv  what  we  must  know  he  actually  is;  unless  we  choose  to  shut 
our  eyes  and  ears  to  the  uniform  tenor  of  all  his  discourses, 
and  to  his  uniform  course  in  all  his  .     :     is. 

At  a  period  when  Bonaparte  .  ,_.l  to  have  discarded 
even  the  affectation  of  forbearance  towards  this  country,  and 
had  excited  absolute  despair  in  the  minds  of  his  blind  wor- 
shippers here,  general  Armstrong  was  greeted  with  a  letter 
from  the  French  minister  of  foreign  aiFairs  in  whicli  a  com- 
plete revolution  both  of  policy  and  feeling  in  our  regard  was 
announced,  and  an  invitation  tendered  to  our  merchimts  to 
commit  their  property  once  more  to  the  justice  or  the  mercy 
of  the  French  ruler.  The  cliangc  was  no  less  wonderful  than 
unexpected  to  common  apprehensions.  Some  even  of  our  most 
sagacious   and    in'       '   '  '    "  'uis,  forgetful  as  it  appears 

to  us,  of  the  first  i _  ..   .  eii  prudence  and  inattentive 

to  the  contemporaneous  language  and  deportment  as  well  as  to 
the  previous  disjwsitions  and  acts  of  Bonaparte,  have  sought 
for'  '•  *■  ^s  to  the  fancied  enigmas  of  his  letter  in  motives 
of  ii  which    imr!"  the  sincerity  of  his    present    declar- 

ations.    We  hope  to  ^  e  this  strange  illusion  by  assigning 

.  '  e   causes   for   ius  j. resent   conduct    derived    from    his 

'  .  to  us,  and  to  commerce  in  general ;  or  if  we  admit 

of  interest  extnuieous  to  these  feelings,  we  hope  to 
convince  our  readers  that  they  can  be  but  merely  temporary  in 
thci  I. 

^>  > V   ...serted  in  the  outset  of  this  discussion  that  the 

letter  of  Cadore  was  a  tissue  of  glaring  falsehoods,  and  of 
bitter  sarcasms,  and  we  are  coniidcnt  of  being  able,  from  an 
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examination  of  the  text,  not  only  to  support  this  opinion,  but 
to  prove,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  conditions  which  Bona- 
parte has  annexed  to  the  revocation  of  his  decrees,  that  he  him- 
self must  have  foreseen  the  utter  futility  as  far  as  regards  the 
interests  of  trade,  of  this  new  stroke  of  policy,  if  we  allow  him 
to  possess  any  knowledge  of  the  fundamental,  unchangeable 
politics  of  the  British  cabinet. — ^We  ourselves  are  confident  that 
this  pretended  effort  in  favour  of  commerce,  and  these  ludi- 
crous professions  of  amity  towards  the  United  States  will  either 
soon  evaporate  in  mere  empty  speculation,  or  entail  conse- 
quences, not  advantageous,  but  in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial 
to  our  best  interests.  In  any  event  this  investigation  will  be 
useful,  and  when  the  determination  of  time  shall  supersede  all 
conjecture,  it  will  still  be  important  as  an  illustration  of  the 
genius  of  the  French  government  and  an  additional  lesson  of 
caution  to  this  country. 

The  letter  of  the  French  minister  of  foreign  relations  com- 
mences by  a  declaration,  of  the  falsehood  of  which  every  man 
who  reads  it  must  be  at  once  sensible.  It  implies  "  that  his 
"  imperial  majesty  had  then  only  (the  5th  of  August)  been  ap- 
*^  prised  of  the  act  of  congress  of  the  1st  of  May  and  that  most 
*^  of  our  official  acts  had  been  tardily  communicated  to  him : — 
**  a  circumstance  from  which  there  resulted  serious  inconveni- 
*'  ences  that  would  have  been  obviated  by  a  prompt  and  official  cont'^ 
*'  tfiunication.^^  *  We  cannot  consent  to  believe  that  the  French 
government  remained  ignorant  for  the  space  of  three  months 
of  a  measure,  which  within  six  weeks  after  it  took  place  was 
announced  in  all  the  gazettes  of  Paris  and  notified  by  the  arrival 
of  our  vessels  in  the  ports  of  France  within  that  period,  and 
which  if  it  had  not  been  so  announced  must  have  been  collected 
from  the  English  newspapers  which  are  regularly  received  at  the 
French  office  of  foreign  afFairs.f  — We  cannot  believe  that  ge- 
neral Turreau  was  so  negligent  of  his  duty  as  to  omit  to  com- 

*  Lettre  du  ministre  des  relations  exterieures,  a  M.  Armstrong. 

Paris,  le  5  Aout,  1810. 
Monsieur, 

J'ai  mis  sous  les  yeux  de  S.  M.  I'Empereur  et  Roi  I'acte  du  congr^s  du 
l*^*"  Mai,  extrait  de  la  Gazette  des  Etats  Unis,  que  vous  m'avez  fait  passer. 
S.  M.  aurait  desire  que  cet  acta  et  tous  les  autres  actes  du  gouvernement 
des  Etats  Unis  qui  peuvent  interesser  la  France,  lui  eussent  toujours  ete 
notifies  officiellement.  En  general,  elle  n'en  a  eu  connaissance  qu'indii'ecte- 
ment  et  a  pr^s  un  long  intervalle  de  temps,  II  resxdte  de  ce  retard  des  incon- 
vSmevs  graves  qui  rVauraient  pas  lieu,  si  ces  actes  etaient  promptement  et  officieU 
lement  communiquls. 

t  We  have  in  our  hands  a  Moniteur  of  the  24th  of  June,  which  contains  a 
translation  of  the  act  of  the  first  of  May. 
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munlcatc  Instantaneously  to  his  government  a  measure  of  so 
much  importance  in  itself  and  upon  which  his  master  now  affects 
to  lay  so  much  stress. 

It  was  incumbent  not  upon  general  Armstrong  but  upon  the 
French  ambassador,  to  make  this  notification,  in  as  much  as 
the  act  of  the  first  of  May  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  made  the 
ground  of  an  application  from  us  to  the  French  government 
for  a  change  in  its  policy.  A  foreign  minister  is  bound  by  no 
law  eitlier  of  reason  or  usage,  to  communicate  formally  and 
officially  to  the  power  near  whom  he  may  be  placed,  such  of 
the  public  measures  of  his  own  government  as  are  not  of  a 
character  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  demand,  or  likely  to 
operate  as  an  inducement,  for  a  change  of  attitude.  But  it  falls 
within  the  province  and  is  part  of  the  trust  of  a  minister  to 
communicate  without  delay  to  the  power  whose  representative 
he  is,  whatever  public  acts  may  come  within  his  knowledge 
which  are  of  a  tendency  to  affect  its  interests  or  to  regulate  its 
policy. 

That  understanding  must  be  weak  indeed  which  can  be  so 
far  influenced  by  the  authority  or  persuaded  by  the  rhetoric 
of  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  as  to  credit  the  mira- 
culous effect  ascribed  to  the  act  oi  the  first  of  May.  The 
assertion  that  it  produced  the  revocation  of  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  is  ludicrous  when  we  consider  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  This  statement  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of 
a  fact  notorious  to  all  the  world  ; — that  as  early  as  April  1809, 
the  very  measure  or  scheme  of  policy  adopted  in  the  act  of 
the  first  of  May  was  proposed  to  the  French  government  as 
an  inducement  to  the  revocation  of  the  Milan  and  Berlin 
decrees.  From  that  period  until  the  moment  when  congress 
issued  the  act,  this  proposition  v.  as  still  held  out  to  France, 
and  answered  uniformly  by  a  declaration  from  the  latter  that 
no  such  revocation  could  take  place,  until  the  English  first 
rescinded  their  orders  in  council  as  well  as  their  principles  of 
blockade.  If  then  the  present  revocation  be  unconditional,  as 
we  are  told,  how  can  we  admit  that  it  was  produced  on  the  .5th 
of  August  by  a  measure  which,  although  constantly  and  long 
before  proffered  to  the  French  government  failed  in  producing 
any  effect  ?  AV^e  cannot  supjx)sc  that  the  mere  incorporation  of 
this  particular  scheme  of  policy  under  the  forni  of  an  act  of 
congress  could  have  given  it  this  unexpected  and  novel  efficacy. 
If  t  ne  revocation  be  conditional — as  it  most  uncpiestionably  is  ; 
—if  it  have  the  same  qualitications  as  were  before  declared 
to  be  inseparable  from  it, — wc  arc  placed  by  this  letter  of  the 
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duke  of  Cadore  in  a  situation,  not  indeed  exactly  the  same  as 
before  but  much  worse  as  we  shall  presently  show. 

The  French  minister,  in  alleging  the  act  of  the  first  of  May 
as  the  motive  to  the  revocation  of  the  decrees  of  Bonaparte, 
involves  himself  in  a  gross  contradiction.  The  embargo  was 
long  since  warmly  commended  by  the  emperor,— and  is,  here, 
again  c^.eciared  to  have  been  acceptable  to  him.  Yet  we  are  told 
that  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  our  trade, — for  such  was 
the  effect  of  the  abrogation  of  the  nonlntercourse  act — was  so 
satisfactory  to  him  as  to  induce  a  change  in  his  policy,  which 
the  embargo  irself  and  all  our  other  measures  of  real  hostility 
against  England,  were  insufficient  to  extort.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  engagements  iiito  which  congress  entered  concerning 
the  revival  of  the  nonintercourse,  could  have  rendered  the 
abrogation  of  it  so  wonderfully  operative  :  since,  as  has  been 
above  stated,  we  had  long  before  professed  our  readiness  to 
give  the  same  pledges,  and  always  without  avail.  If  the  em- 
bargo was  grateful  to  the  French  emperor,  a  fact  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt, — it  is  quite  incomprehensible  how  the 
very  opposite  course  of  policy — under  the  same  circumstances 
as  to  the  position  of  neutral  trade,  and  with  the  same  dispo- 
sitions on  our  part, — could  have  consummated  the  work  of 
propitiation.  The  removal  of  the  nonintercourse  was  here 
considered  as  a  triumph  obtained  over  the  partisans  of  France; 
— as  the  deathblow  of  a  system  adopted  and  pursued  in  con- 
formity to  her  will,  —and  therefore  as  fitted  to  exasperate  the 
resentment  of  the  French  emperor.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
this  was  the  light  in  which  it  was  viewed  by  our  administra- 
tion ;  and  the  tardiness  with  which  it  was  communicated  to 
the  government  of  France  arose  perhaps  both  on  the  part  of 
general  Armstrong  and  of  our  Executive  from,  that  reluctance 
which  men  in  all  situations  feel  to  communicate  unpleasant 
information  to  one  whose  power  is  dreaded  and  whose  temped 
is  irritable. 

The  Berlin  decree  was  issued  before  our  embargo  was  im- 
posed:— that  of  Milan  before  it  could  have  been  known  in 
Europe  that  we  had  adopted  this  preposterous  measure. 
Neither  of  these  decrees  had  any  the  most  distant  connexion 
with  our  embargo  and  nonintercourse  laws.  They  were  cor- 
relative, in  point  of  time,  of  principle  and  of  profession,  with 
the  British  blockades  and  orders  in  council.  They  were  re- 
peatedly and  solemmly  declared  to  depend  solely  on  one  of 
these  two  contingencies, — the  cessation  of  the  provocation  on 
the  part  of  the  British,  or  an  open  rupture  between  us  and 
Great  Britain.     All  connexion  between  the  imperial  decrees 
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and  our  measures  was  dibclaimed  but  this,  and  a  most  import- 
ant one  it  is;— that  they  were  to  cease  to  operate  upon  us  when 
we  began  to  resist  by  force  tlie  pretended  aggressions  of  England 
on  neutral  rights.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  foreign  to 
this  the  only  relation  which  was  admitted  to  exist  between 
them,  than  the  removal  of  the  nonintercourse  •, — a  measure 
which  has  been  here  so  justly  branded  by  all  parties  as  the 
submission  act. — And  yet  we  arc  told  that  in  consequence  of 
"  the  new  state  of  things^*  which  that  removal  has  produced,  the 
imperial  decrees  arc  revoked  !— • 

In  order  therefore  to  preserve  even  the  shadow  of  consist- 
ency, the  French  government  must  mean  by  this  **  new  state 
"  of  things" — an  engagement  on  our  part  to  tnuhe  iiar  on 
Enirland  in  case  she  should  not  abandon  both  her  orders  in  council 
and  hi  r  alleged  principles  of  blockade. — We  shall  presently  show 
that  Bonaparte  has  actually  declared  this  to  be  his  meaning. 
Nor  can  France,  without  a  most  direct  contradiction  of  her 
declarations  contained  even  in  the  letter  now  under  exa- 
mination, consider  a  mere  nonintercourse^  with  England  as 
tantamount  to  a  redemption  of  our  pledge.  She  well  knows 
that  such  a  state  of  things  is  far  from  being  injurious  to 
Great  Britain,  or  in  any  manner  an  assertion  of  our  neutral 
rights. — She  has  positively  declared  it  to  be  a  state  of  things 
highly  injurious  to  herself.  If  France  wishes  to  preserve 
even  the  semblance  of  dignity  or  consistency,  she  must  con- 
sider this  revocation  as  subject  to  the  condition  of  the  repeal 
both  of  the  British  orders  and  of  their  principles  of  block- 
ade, which  as  we  have  said,  she  has  so  often  and  so  solemn- 
ly pronounced  to  have  been  the  sole  inducements  to  her  de- 
crees *. 

The  letter  of  the  tlukc  of  Cadore  proceeds  to  state  that  our 
embargo  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  French  colonies  of 
Ciuadaloupe,  Martinique  and  Cayenne, — an  assertion  alto- 
gether false,  but  which  it  does  not  comport  with  our  limits  to 
refute   circumstantially. — Nor    do   we    think    it    necessary    to 


•  "  Tlf  'law  of  the  empire 

**  until  I'.ii  ,,         ,    same  at  bea  nir 

*'  on  lantl  ;  thai  war  raiinut  \jv.  rxtriitJi-d  to  any  piivMic  |ini|»tiiy  wljatt-vcr,  nor 
**  to  |KTsons  wlio  nrr  not  tnilitory,  and  until  the  rr^lit  of  hlockaHr  be  rcstraine«I 
**  to  fortiQed  places  actually  invested  by  ct>mpetcnt  fon'r." 

Preamble  to  Berlin  derro*-. 

And  again  in  the  body  of  the  Milan  decr?e  it  is  declared  *'  that  the  intaMire> 

**  of  France  shall   continue   to   be  rie>.vous|y  in   fDrce  as   lone  as  the  British 

**  g'ovcrnnient  does  not  return  to  the  pnneiples  of  the  laws  of  nations."     The 

<">•   !')'  '-public  ducuiucuts  of  France  which  have  any 
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dwell  upon  the  statement  which  immediately  follows  concern- 
ing the  motives  by  which  our  government  was  actuated  in  im- 
posing the  embargo; — a  position  no  less  true  than  the  preceding 
one  is  false.  The  correspondence  between  the  secretary  of 
state  and  general  Armstrong  as  well  as  many  of  the  communi- 
cations of  the  latter  to  the  French  minister,  prove  it  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  our  Executive  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  the  French  emperor  the  idea — that  the  leading  if  not  the 
sole  motive  of  the  embargo  was  the  annoyance  of  England. — 
Conformably  to  his  knowledge  of  the  fact,  derived  from  this 
and  other  sources,  he  has  in  several  of  his  public  addresses, 
ascribed  our  embargo  to  the  same  spirit  which  dictated  his 
*'  continental  system"  and  now  repeats  this  idea  in  the  letter 
of  the  duke  of  Cadore,*  This  assertion  however  well  founded, 
is  repugnant  to  the  language  which  our  administration  have 
thought  proper  to  employ  in  all  their  official  statements  at 
home,  and  in  their  correspondence  with  the  British  ministry. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  viewed  as  a  direct  contradiction  to  their 
formal  declarations ;  and  the  repetition  of  it  is  grossly  insult- 
ing.— But  we  have  not  heard  that  general  Armstrong  has  been 
instructed  to  protest  against  the  reiterated  imputation  of  mo- 
tives so  formally  denied  by  his  principals,  or  that  the  same  in- 
dignation has  been  expressed  on  this  occasion  as  was  manifested 
when  Mr.  Canning  indulged  in  a  mere  insinuation  to  the  same 
effect. 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  letter  is  of  a  curious  import,  and 
inculcates  lessons  of  prudence  from  which  no  small  benefit 
might  be  derived  if  we  were  governed  by  men  who  moved 
under  the  direction  of  reason  and  experience,  and  not  under 
the  disciplin*e  of  their  prejudices  and  their  fears.  The  very 
circumstance  which  was  attached  to  the  nonintercourse  act 
with  a  view,  as  it  has  been  said,  to  accommodate  his  Imperial 
majesty  is  here  stigmatized  as  the  object  of  his  particular  re- 
probation ; — we  mean  the  exception  of  Spain,  Naples  and 
Holland  from  the  operation  of  that  act. — In  the  whole  history 
of  our  administration,  there  is  perhaps,  no  trait  more  dis- 
gusting or  degrading  than  this  affair  in  wliich,  with  matchless 

*  "  L'Empereur  avait  applaudi  a  I'embargo  general,  mis  par  les  Etats  Unift 
sur  tous  leurs  batimens,  parce  que  cette  mesure,  si  elle  a  ete  prejudiciable 
a.  la  France,  n'avait  au  moins  rien  d'offensant  pour  son  honncur.  Elle  lui 
a  fait  perdre  ses  colonies  de  la  Guadaloupe,  de  la  Martinique  et  de  Cayenne. 
L'Empereur  ne  s'en  est  pas  plaint.  II  a  fait  ce  sacrifice  au  principe  qui  avait 
determine  les  Americains  a  I'embargo,  en  leur  inspirant  la  noble  resolution  de 
s  interdire  les  mers,  plutdt  que  de  se  soumettre  aux  lois  de  ceux  qui  veulent 
"   s'en  faire  les  dominateurs." 
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ettiontcry  and  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  of  their  very 
senses,  rhey  affected  to  consider  those  countries  as  sovereign 
and  independent.  This  declaration  was  received  here  and  in 
England  particularly,  v  h(  re  we  witnessed  its  effects  upon  the 
party  most  frie'idl}  to  this  nation,  with  lively  feelings  of  con- 
tempt and  indignation.  It  met  with  the  reward  that  the  spirit 
from  which  it  spung  bo  well  deserved,  and  rarely  fails  to  re- 
ceive. 1  he  British  minister  tlung  it  from  him  with  disdain, 
and  reproached  our  rulei  s  with  the  disingenuousncss  of  the 
proceeding. — Bonaparte  now  visits  this  sin  upon  them  still 
more  severely.  He  ostentatiously  and  purposely  falsifies  their 
declaration  by  alarming  those  countries  to  be  under  French 
influence,  lie  iuiplies  most  unequivocally  that  th.e  fact  was 
known  to  them  at  the  time  when  they  promulgated  a  law  pro- 
voket!  as  they  declared,  in  some  degree  by  the  outrages  of 
Frar.ce,  but  from  the  inconveniences  of  which  they  yet  thought 
proper  to  exempt  those  countries.  He  offers  this  circumstance 
together  with  the  confiscation  with  which  we  threatened  French 
ve»sels  that  should  enter  our  ports,  as  his  justification  for  the 
seizure  of  all  Amc  ican  property  within  the  reach  of  his 
♦power  It  is  notorious,  that  we  cqpfiscatcd  no  French  ves- 
sel.-, and  no  less  certain  that  the  established  privileges  of  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty,  entitled  us  to  refuse  admittance  into  our 
harbouis  to  the  vessels  of  any  nation. 

This  prerogative  of  municipal  jurisdiction  for  the  exercise 
of  v/i>ich  tiie  French  emperor  has  chastised  us  by  the  confis- 
cation of  bO  many  millions  of  property,  is  the  very  ground 
upon  which  his  zealous  admirers  in  this  country  vindicated 
the  Berlin  decree.  He  seems  to  take  a  malicious  satisfaction 
in  refuting  all  the  arguments  which  we  so  ingeniously  and 
kindly  urge  in  defence  of  his  measures,  and  in  scourging  us 
himself  for  every  act  of  compliance  into  which  we  are  betrayed 
by  our  eagerness  to  conciliate  his  favour.  How  either  of  the 
acts  of  which  he  here  complains  could  liave  been  offensive 
to  the  dignity  of  France  we  do  not  understand  ;    but  we  sup- 

•  L'actt  du  pit  mi*  r  Mais  a  leve  lVinl)arg»>,  el  Pa  uiiipUi  e  par  unc  incsure 
*'  qui  ilcvnit  uuirc  surlout  aux  intrrcJ*  He  la  France.  Cct  acte  que  PEin{>oreur 
*'  n'a  Men  conim  (|iu'  tie>-tar«l,  inU niisait  aux  batinuns  Am/ricaius  Ir  ooimntrco 
**  de  la  France,  d:»ns  le  tcui*  qu'il  ranlorisait  |»our  I'Kspa^iie,  Naples  et 
•*  la  H<.'ll.«ndf,  t'est-atitre  poirr  ,ks  j  '  uf,  et  pronniKjait 

"  \o  ••ciiifi^c.ition  contrc  lis  ojdni  i  iit  tlans  Iri.   ports 

*'  d'Amtnque. 

*'  I A  ripi^sailie  etait  «le   dutit  et  C'lminandco  par  la  dignitc  d«  la  France, 
•*  circuustancc   »ur  laquellc  il  Mail   impossible   il«    tiansiger.     Le  scqucstrc  (h- 
*'  tous  les  batinuns    Am^ricains  ci»    France    a   etc  la    suite    necessaiie   dc   1. 
**  mcsure  prise  par  le  congi^s.  " 
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pose  that  this  phrase  was  introduced  in  order  to  aiFord  an  op- 
portunity for  the  just  but  sarcastic  lesson  which  follows ; — 
namely,  that  "  dignity  is  a  point  which  admits  of  no  compro- 
"  mise."  Fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  us  and  for  our  ad- 
ministration themselves  if  they  had  comprehended  sooner  the 
truth  and  efficacy  of  this  doctrine,  or  if  they  could  feel  the  sting 
of  the  insolent  and  malignant  application  which  is  intended  in 
this  instance,  and  has  been  always  intended,  whenever  similar 
propositions  have  been  directed  to  them  from  the  same  quarter. 
—But  "  these  watchmen  are  bUnd  ; — they  are  shepherds  who 
*'  do  not  understand."  * 

Never    was    the    word,   dignity ^    more   grossly  prostituted 
than  in  the  mouth  of  a  power  which  could  issue  a  state  paper 
such  as  that  which  we  have  now  under  examination. — The 
falsehood  and  prevarication  with  which  it  abounds  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  what  portion  of  real  dignity  is  inherent  in  the 
French  government.     But  the  use  of  the  term,  besides  con- 
veying an  important  hint,  has  moreover  something  ominous 
with  regard  to  our  future  relations  with  France.     If  an  act  of 
mere  territorial  sovereignty  and   an   exception   from  a  public 
law,  designedly  made,  as   it  has  been   asserted,  to  favour  and 
gratify  the  French  government,  or,  (to  admit  the  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Gallatin)  intended  as  an  indulgence  to  nations  which  we 
supposed  to  be  independent,  and  from  which  we  had  received 
no  injury, — were  deemed  so  offensive  to  the  dignity  of  France 
as  to  render  necessary  so   tremendous  a  retaliation,  what  line 
of  conduct  can  we  pursue  that  may  not  be  construed  into  a 
violation  of  that  dignity^  and  held  sufficient  to  authorize  any  act 
of  violence  ?     If  we  take  this  instance  as  an  illustration  of  the 
sense  which  France  entertains  of  her  dignity^  by  what  standard 
does  she  rate  it,  or  with  what   security  could  we  adopt  any 
pubUc  measure  in  her  regard  ?     "  It  is  impossible,"  says  Mr. 
Burke,  speaking  of  the  use  of  this  term  by  the  French  direc- 
tory— "  to   guess  what   acquisitions  pride  and  ambition  may 
*' think  fit  for  their  ^/g-wi/y."     So, — in  this  case, — it  is  utterly 
impossible  to   conjecture  what  definition  pride   and  ambition, 
and  rapine  and  fraud  may  choose  to  give  of  their  dignity,  or 
what  disposition  of  mind  on  our  part  they  may  consider  as  re- 
concileable  with  their  honour. 

The  considerations  which  arise  out  of  the  succeeding  pas- 
sages of  this  letter  are  of  much  greater  moment  than  any  thing 
which  we  have  as  yet  suggested.  We  come  now  to  the  terms 
upon  which  the  Berhn  and  Milan  decrees  are  revoked.     We 

•  Isaiah. 
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must  confess  that  wo  have  never  encountered  any  conditions 
more  uneiimvocal  than  those  which  arc  attached  to  this  revo- 
cation when  we  connect  witli  the  text,  by  an  indispensable  law 
ot  construction,  all  the  circumstances  and  declarations  which 
belong  to  the  case. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were 
declared  by  France  to  have  been  issued  in  consequence  of  the 
lintish  blockades  and  orders  in  council,  and  not  in  reference 
to  any  measures  of  this  country.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
trench  government  has  repeatedly  and  solemnly  pronounced 
that  Its  decrees  should  never  be  revoked,  until'  the  induce- 
nient,  to  then  on  the  side  of  the  British  were  rcmoved-or 
until  we  compelled  the  latter  to  admit  a  code  of  neutral  rl-hts 
comprismg  pretensions  that  wc  ourselves  disclaim,  and  such  as 
the  liru.sh  ,v,ll  never  allow  as  long  as  their  power  shall  end,  re 

lespected  —the  French  governn.ent  means-the  exercise  of 
force  on  our  part  against    Great    Britian   to  effect    this  nur 

TnTaS"  "'"^"  '"'"  "■"'  '""""  '"  '""^  ''"  inwhich  sh'e  h 
The  very  men  to  whom  the  letter  in  question  is  addressed 
have  declared  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  French  emne^^^^^^ 
They  have  heretofore  uniformly  understood  him  in  th     '  c, ue 

o?  hfsTm°hv"'H"  f  T  ^^''^\'^'""- -  bo  the"r;    ■„:; 
rescind  his  'd  J!  ^^f  ffv  signified  his  willingness  to 

"  whh  tho  ''  r?'"''"'    "•'"   "'°>'''J  ^0"S<-'"t   ••  to  unite 

power    involved  "V^.^f^'-'^^'^h.ch  in   the  case  of  all  those 
pmerj  in*oed  hostilities  of  every  kind.— They  have  been 

is,;rr  Ss.:^^veZk',;'r  -^-''t-  --•;■"'  -''^" 

^,.^  •       1  think,  moreover,  that  wc  have  nvu\o  n 

vS    he    V   '■"       r    "'  •T''^'""    =■"''   ^'    omenta  ious  as   any 

latte^wou  d  ff  ^  K  •""'"  P^Wbition  of  trade  with  the 
other  Dart  of  r  '  ''"'"  "^"^  P'r'"itted  to  sail  for  any 
wc  m,f,  "be  3aS£7rH''"  u  ""''  ''">""°"'  '"  °"-''^-S  and 
con.equen«  "'  ^°"-'^''^"-'  "  '""^  •'W'ri^'-"'l  "^  '^'^ 
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With  these  facts  before  us,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the 
text  of  the  pretended  revocation  of  his  decrees,  and  see 
whether  it  can,  by  any  possibility,  admit  of  more  than  one  in- 
terpretation. *'  A  new  state  of  things"  we  are  told,  had  de- 
termined the  emperor  to  change  his  attitude  with  regard  to 
this  country.  *'  This  new  state  of  things"  is  thus  described. 
"  At  present  [congress  retraces  its  steps.  The  act  of  the  first 
*'  of  March  is  revoked.  The  ports  of  America  are  open  to 
*'  French  trade ;  and  France  is  no  longer  shut  to  Americans. 
*'  Congress,  in  short,  engages  to  declare  against  (s'elever  contre) 
''  the  belligerent  powers  which  shall  refuse  to  recognise  the 
*'  rights  of  neutrals."  * 

Here  there   is   an    enumeration    of   circumstances   consti- 
tuting  *'  this  new  state  of  things'' — and  of  which  the  pre- 
tended engagement  of  congress  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ma- 
terial.    It  follows  of  course  th^it  the  emperor  will  hold  himself 
entitled  to  withdraw  his  concessions,  if  he  should  find  that  this 
circumstance — 'the  leading   inducement   to    his    present    con- 
duct— did  not  exist  conformably  to  his  supposition.     Can  we 
hesitate    about  the  sense  in   which   he  understands    this   en- 
gagement ''  to  declare   against ^^   klfc,   or  about  the  nature    of 
the  immunities  which  he  includes  within  the  phrase  neutral 
rights?    Is  not  the  phraseology  declare  against^  perfectly  un- 
ambiguous in  itself.''  and  has  he  not — as  may  be  seen  by  the 
confession    of  our  executive, — made  the   signification  which 
he  attaches  to  it  fully  intelligible  to  us  all :  There  is  no  rule 
of  construction  or  of  common  sense  which  will  warrant  us  in 
looking  to  the  text  or  scope  of  our  own  act  of  the  first  of  May 
for  an  elucidation  of  his  meaning  when  he  has  himself  ex- 
pounded it  so  absolutely  and  specifically.     He  tells  us  that 
we   have  entered   into    "  a  certain    engagement,"  not  desig- 
nating  clearly  how,  but, — as  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
context  only — alluding  to  the  act  of  the  first  of  May.     Upon 
that  act  he  puts  a  general  construction  of  his  own,  and  pur- 
posely omits  to  quote  the  passage  of  it,  or  even  to  specify  the 
act   itself  from  which  he  deduces  an   engagement^ — in  order 
that  hereafter  when  it  may  be  convenient  for  him  to  recal  his 
pretended  concessions,   the  terms  of  this  act  may  not,  after 
its  fulfilment,  be  objected,  as  susceptible  of  no  other  than  a 
very  limited  interpretation.     The  act  of  May  stipulates,  as  it 

*  *'  Aujourd'hul  le  congr^s  reyient  sur  ses  pas.  II  revoque  I'acte  due  l^r 
**  Mars.  Les  ports  de  rAmerique  sont  ouverts  au  commerce  Fran9ais,  et 
**  la  France  n'est  plus  interdite  aux  Americains.  Enfin  le  congrcs  prend 
"  rengagement  de  s'elever  contre  celle  des  puissances  belHgeraata*  qui  re- 
**  fuserait  de  reconnaitre  les  droits  des  neutres.-' 
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were  merely  for  the  revival  of  the  nonintercourse  against  the 
power  which  shall  not  revoke  her  decrees; — and  can  any  in- 
telligent person  believe  that  Bonaparte  means  nothing  more 
by  **  an  engagement  to  dcilare  against  that  powiTr*'  Will  he 
consent  to  admit  that  he  was  prompted  to  an  abandonment  of 
that  which  he  has  so  often  declared  to  be  his  fundamental  and 
unalterable  policy ^  merely  by  the  promise  or  pledge  of  the  re- 
vival of  the  nonintercourse; — a  measure  which  as  he  knows, 
would  be  but  little  injurious  to  Great  Britain,  and  which  in  the 
letter  of  Champagny  examined  in  page  45,  of  this  discussion, 
he  stigmatizes  as  a  mere  fraud  ui)on  France  ? 

We  now  come  to  the  revocation. — '*  In  this  new  state  of 
*'  things,"  says  the  French  minister  to  general  Armstron^^, 
"  I  am  authorized  to  declare  to  you,  sir,  that  the  decrees  of 
"  Berlin  and  Milan  are  revoked."— Even  if  the  phrase  had 
ended  here  we  should  not  have  been  entitled  to  consider  the 
revocation  as  absolute,  or  to  rely  u|K)n  the  continuance  of  the 
system  of  lenity  which  it  implies ;  since  that  system,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  induced 
solely  by  the  belief,  and  to  be  founded  on  the  supposition, 
that  we  had  contracted  certain  obligations  which,  we  trust, 
the  event  will  prove  never  to  have  entered  into  our  scheme  of 
action.  But  this  part  of  the  phrase  is  rendered  mere  sur- 
plusage by  what  follows,  and  is  inseparably  connected.  It 
proceeds  thus:  "  and  that  from  the  first  of  November  they 
**  shall  cease  to  be  executed,  it  being  ivell  under  stood  that, 
**  in  consequence  of  this  declaration,  the  English  shall  revoke 
"  their  orders  in  council  and  renounce  the  new  principles  of 
**  blockade  which  they  have  attempted  to  establish,  or  that  the 
**  United  States,  conformably  to  the  act  which  you  have  just 
"  communicated,  shall  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected  by 
**  the  British."* — We  must  confess  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  there  can  be  a  doubt  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  sense  of  this  jxissago,  by  those  wlio  will  read  attentivcly 
thc  considerations  with  which  we  have  prefaced  our  examina- 
tion of  the  text  of  this  letter. 

The  nature  of  this  revocation  ; '>e  palpable  to  one  who 

lias  in  his  mind  the  uniform  (\c<  s  of  the  French  em- 


•  "  Dsnt  ct  motvtl  tUt  dt  chttti^  je  suit  atuon*'^'  ?   vons  drclar^r.  Monsieur 
"  que  let  dccrct*  dc  Berlin  ct  df   Mihu  p.  dutcr  du  I^' 

*•  Novcmbrc,  ils   ccstcront    d'avoir    Irur   <  i   (cnit<]htnee    dt 

'•  tetti  dutar.iiicn^  In  Amglatt  tevtftt/roti  leun  jrrct$  em  ctmtii  ft  rfmcn.eromt  aux 
"  meuveaux  frin.ifits  de  btotm  qu'ilt  ent  vou!u  itahiir^  on  bien  fue  let  Jjmtj-L'^iir,  (on~ 
**  formtmtmt  a  Patte  ^tu  vovt  vtmex  dt  tvmmuniijmtr ,  ftrtit  rti^ttUr  Uun  drtts  far  lt3 
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peror  on  the  subject  of  these  decrees,  and  of  our  relations  with 
Great  Britain.  It  is  not  for  our  rulers  to  garble  this  passage 
conformably  to  the  direction  of  their  wishes, — lo  admit  only 
the  first  part  which  implies  an  absolute  revocation,  and  to  re- 
ject tiie  qualifications  which  the  writer  has  annexed  so  formally 
and  ui  terms  so  explicit.  In  collecting  the  senseof  thispassage 
and  determining  the  course  of  action  to  v^hich  it  may  lead, 
they  are  bound  by  every  rule  of  judgment  and  self-interest,to 
give  full  weight  to  the  parts  of  it  which  are  indi visibly  united; 
— such  as  the  terms  "  l)ien  entendu  que'''  *'  new  principles  of 
blockade'''  and  neutral  rights — and  to  interpret  the  latter  not 
only  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  terms,  but 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  know  them  to  be  understood  by 
the  French  government.  We  have  now  before  us  the  origi- 
nal of  this  letter  of  Cadore,  and  we  do  not  know  in  the  French 
language — in  which  we  profess  to  be  tolerably  well  versed, — 
a  single  phrase  that  could  more  emphatically  imply  a  condi- 
tion than  the  one  here  employed — bien  entendu  que^ — it  being 
well  toulerstood tlvdt  &c. — On  this  point  there  can  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

The  first  contingency  upon  which  the  revocation  hangs  is, 
that  the  English  shall  renounce  not  merely  their  orders  in 
council  but  their  new  principles  of  blockade.  The  proposition 
is  conjunctive.  It  then  becomes  a  natural  and  necessary  in- 
quiry to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  these  new  principles 
of  blockade  without  the  relinquishment  of  which  this  revoca- 
tion is  not  to  become  absolute.  We  have,  fortunately,  from 
Bonaparte  himself,  a  full  exposition  of  his  doctrine  on  the 
subject  of  lawful  blockade.  In  a  letter  which  we  have  already 
cited  addressed  to  general  x\rnistrong  he  proscribes  all  kinds 
of  blockade  as  unlawful  except  the  close  investiture  of  a  port 
destined  as  a  cooperation  with  a  besieging  army  onland.*  All 
other  forms  of  blockade  are  declared  to  invoive  7iew  principles^ 

*  The  letter  of  August  22cl,  1809.  Tiie  text  is  as  follows— '*  The  right  or 
*'  rather  the  pretension  of  blockading  by  a  proclaniation  rivers  and  coasts  is 
"  as  monstrous  (revoltante)  as  it  is  absurd.  A  place  is  not  truly  blockaded 
"  until  it  is  invested  by  land  and  sea  :  it  is  blockaded  to  prevent  its  receiving 
"  the  succours  which  might  retard  its  surrender.  It  is  only  then  that  the 
"  rigid  of  preventirifi  neutral  vessels  from  entering  it,  exists — for  the  place  so 
*'  attacked  is  in  danger  of  being  taken  and  the  dominion  of  it  is  doubtful,"  &c, 
— This  ii  one  of  those  "  invariable  principles"  which,  according  to  the  first 
paragraph  in  this  letter  *'  have  regulated  and  will  regulate  the  conduct  of 
*'  his  imperial  man  >ty  on  the  great  question  of  neutrals."  One  of  the  topics 
of  accusation  employed  against  England  in  the  preamble  to  the  Berlin  decree 
is  the  following — "  That  she  extends  to  ports  not  fortified,  to  harbours  and 
**  to  mouths  of  rivers,  the  right  of  blockade^  which  according  to  reason  and 
"  the  usage  of  civilized  nations   is  applicable  only    to  strong  or  fortijied  ports.'* 

Vol.  I.  I 
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and  the  English  arc  accused  of  introdncing,  and  of  tyranni- 
cally enforcing  ihem  l)3-nuans  of  their  snpremacy  at  sea.  As 
an  exemplification  of  the  new  priTiciph.s — the  case  of  the 
Mockade  from  the  Kibe  to  Hrest  has  been  frequently  cited  by 
the  French  government.  General  Armstrong  informs  iis  in 
one  of  his  despatches  to  the  secretary  of  state  that  on  in- 
quiring officially  on  what  terms  his  imperial  majesty  would 
consent  to  revoke  his  decrees,  he  received  f(^r  answer,  *'  that 
**  the  condition  r(  quired  by  his  majesty  for  the  revocation  of 
*•  his  Berlin  decree  was  the  previous  revocation  by  the  British 
«  government  of  her  blockades  of  France  or  part  of  France 
*'  f  such  as  that  from  (he  Elbe  to  Brest,''  ^c.J 

We  cannot  suppose  Bonaparte  so  egregiously  ignorant  of 
the  characterand  ct/rf//;?fi/policy  of  the  British  governmentas 
to  have  iniagiriCil  that  they  won  Id  at  any  period  renounce  those 
principles  which  he  vtiomatizes  ^sncw — but  which  they  de- 
clare to  be  a  |vart  of  the  immemorial  law  of  nations,  and  con- 
sider as  essential  to  the  continuance  of  their  power.  He  could 
have  entertained no"\pectaiionofsu(;h  anevent, — and  there- 
fore, if  he  intended  that  Ins  decrees  should  ever  be  ;d)rogated 
in  our  favour,  he  must  have  relied  upoi*  the  alternative — that 
we  areio  cause  our  rights  to  be  respected  by  the  British.  After 
ascertaining  what  he  meant  by  new  principles  of  blockade — it 
wi;sineunil)i  ut  upon  onradniinistraticMi  beloretney  authorized 
any  sanguine  hopes  with  res[)ect  to  the  final  triumph  of  com- 
merce, to  investigate  the  latitude  in  which  he  might  apply  the 
terms  "  causing  our  rights  to  be  respected.''  In  the  act  of  the 
first  of  INIay  to  which  he  refers,  there  is  no  such  language 
held,  and  none  from  which  any  particular  intention  or  views 
on  our  part  could  he  inferred,  other  than  the  niere  revival  of 
the  non-iniercourse. 

We  scarcely  need  repeat,  because  it  must  be  obvious  to 
every  understanding,  that  the  revival  of  the  non-intercourse 
merely,  will  not  be,  according  toihe meaning  (^f  Bonapane,an 
accomi)lishment  of  the  phrase  "  causing  our  rights  to  be  re- 
"  spectcd."  H'cmust  then  resort  to  some  other  source  than 
our  act  of  May  for  an  explanation  of  the  ideas  which  he 
attaches  to  this  hingnage. — On  this  pc^int,  as  widl  as  on  all  flic 
preceiiing,  we  have  his  own  express,  leiteratetl  declaration  to 
satisfy  us.  We  have  been  invariably  told,  that  the  use  of  force 
against  Great  Biiain  in  case  she  does  not  acquiesce  in  the 
imperial  code  of  maritime  law,  is  the  only  mode  in  which 
we  can  cause  our  ri^^hts  to  be  respected.  These  very  terms 
are  employed  in  reference  to  neutrals  in  the  body  of  the 
Milan  decree,  and  are  there  amplified  in  this  very  sense. 
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In  the  letter  of  Champagny  to  general  Armstrong  dated 
from  Milan  24th  November  1807 — it  is  said  "  that  the  fede- 
"  nil  government  cannot  justly  complain  against  the  mea- 
*'  sures  of  France  while  the  United  States  allow  their  vessels 
''  to  be  visited  by  England — to  be  dragged  into  her  ports 
*' and  turned  from  their  destination: — while  they  do  not 
"  oblige  England  to  respect  their  flag  and  the  merchandise 
**  xvhich  it  covers;  while  they  permit  that  power  to  apply  to 
**  them  the  absurd  rules  of  blockade  which  it  has  set  up"  &c. 
— *'  In  violating  the  rights  of  all  nations,''  continues  this 
letter, — *'  Great  Britain  has  united  them  all  by  a  common  in- 
"  terest,  and  it  is  for  them  to  have  recourse  to  force  against 
"  her: — she  must  be  combated  with  her  own  arms  : — it  is  for 
**  them  to  forbid  her  the  search  of  their  vessels;  the  taking 
'*  away  of  their  crews,  and  to  declare  themselv^es  against 
"  (s'elever  contre)  the  measures  which  wound  their  dignity 
**  and  their  independence.  All  the  difficulties  which  have 
*'  given  rise  to  the  complaints  of  the  United  States  would  be 
*'  removed  with  ease  if  their  government  took,  with  the 
**  whole  continent,  the  part  of  guaranteeing  itself  therefrom. 
"  England  has  introduced  into  the  maritime  law  an  entire 
''  disregard  for  the  rights  of  nations.  It  is  only  in  forcing 
**  her  to  a  peace  that  it  is  possible  to  recover  them." 

The  tenor  of  all  the  documents  and  declarations  of  the  im- 
perial government  both  as  to  the  nature  of  neutral  rights  and 
to  the  manner  of  causing  them  to  be  respected  is  exactly  the 
same.  Moreover,  before  all  the  limitations  attached  to  this 
pretended  revocation  can  be  well  understood,  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  what  comprehension  is  meant  to  be  given  by 
Bonaparte  to  the  term  jieutral  rights.  We  have  on  this  head, 
the  most  indisputable  evidence, — in  the  passages  which  have 
just  been  quoted  from  the  letter  of  November  24th  1807,  as 
well  as  in  the  formal  communication  made  by  Champagny  to 
Armstrong  of  August  22d  1809  on  this  very  question.  The 
neutral  rights -dud  the  belligerent  privileges  which  this  coun- 
try is  to  cause  to  be  respected,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
which  the  whole  continent  is  said  to  have  combined,  are  sum- 
marily these, — "  that  free  ships  make  free  goods; — that  even 
"  enemy-merchant-vessels  are  to  be  respected ; — that  the 
'*  unarmed  subjects  of  an  enemy  should  not  be  made  pri- 
"  soners ; — that  no  vessels  of  any  description  should  be 
*'  searched — that  none  but  besieged  towns  should  be  block- 
**  aded,"  &c. — And  these  are  said  to  be  ''  the  invariable 
"  principles  which  have  regulated  and  will  regulate  the  con* 
"  duct  of  his  imperial  majesty  on  the  question  of  neutral 
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"  riohts.'"     It  is  added  also  *'  tlur  it  i>  for  the  Unitcfl  Sta'es 
"  l)V  thnir  firmness  to  brinp  on  ilu*se  liappy  results." 

We  ask  now,  wlifther  the  emperor  of  France,  after  having 
given  so  nianv  solonni  pledges  to  the  world  of  *]\Po*iti/  cmt  'i- 
tions  upon  whicli  he  would  consent  to  rescind  his  decre .s, — 
after  so  many  uniform  declarations  couched  in  siichrmpfKiti- 
cal  and  unequivocal  language  concerning  the  belligerent  im- 
niunities  and  neutral  rights  for  the  establislmicnt  of  whirlj, 
as  he  has  often  asserted,  he  wages  his  own  war  and  has 
leagued  in  it  nil  the  natiotis  of  the  cotitinent, — we  usk,  whe- 
ther it  is  probable  that  he  will  now  al)afidon  the  whole  of  this 
ground  ; — swerve  from  all  his  ostentatious  promises  ; — and 
receive  from  us  such  an  interpretation  of  his  late  letter  of 
Armstrong  as  will  justly  expose  him  to  the  scorn  and  deri- 
sion of  liis  enemies  and  to  the  mockery  of  all  mankind  ? 

What  then  is  the  result?  It  is  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  unll  remain  suspended  cnerour  heads  imtil  we  engage 
in  actual  hostilities  against  Great  Britain,-— an  event  which 
would  render  it  a  matter  of  indiflerence  to  this  country 
whether  a  thousand  such  decrees  wore  in  existence.  The 
supposition  that  the  British  will  ever  abandon  their  princi- 
ples of  blockade,  or  recognise  the  neutral  rights  to  which 
Bonaparte  refers,  is  too  absurd  and  extravagant  to  require 
discussion  or  refutation.  It  is  but  too  plain  that  the  only 
alternative  left  to  us,  is  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  It  is  upon 
this  hypothesis  alone  that  we  should  be  enabled  to  vanquish 
Bonaparte  m  the  argument  to  which  this  question  o{  their 
revocation  may  hereafter  give  rise.  Should  we  now  ac- 
knowledge and  accept  this nlte-nntive,  we  shall  have,  at  least, 
the  consolation  of  being  able  to  nccuse  him,  on  solid 
grounds,  of  treachery  and  falsehood,  if  his  decrees  should 
be  soon  after  restored  to  their  wonted  activity,  and  if  the 
mendicant  and  fugitive  traile  which  we  might  strive  to  en- 
joy witli  his  dominions,  were  then  oppressed  by  the  same 
anticommercial  system.  But  if  either  the  salutary  pusil/ani' 
9;/i>y  of  our  rulers,  or  the  resuscitated  judgment  of  the  ma- 
jority of  this  nation  should  recoil  from  the  ruinous  precipice 
of  the  war  into  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  allure  them,  and 
we  should  yet  persist  to  act  upon  the  supposition  that  his  de- 
crees are  in  fact  revoked  by  this  letter  of  Champagny,  we 
will  never  be  able  to  assert  Ujion  c:ood  grounds  that  we  were 
deceived  or  betrayed.  We  will  then,  if  we  sulTcr  at  all,  be 
the  victims  of  something  worse  than  credulity, — of  our  pre- 
cipitate selfishness, — of  our  own  unreflecting,  blind  cupidity. 
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The  measure  now  under  consideration  was,  wc  are  satis- 
fied)  long  since  concerted  by  this  indefatigable  enemy  of  the 
human  race.  In  that  article  of  his  treaty  with  Holland  which 
contains  a  stipulation  with  respect  to  American  property, 
and  in  his  own  particular  orders  for  the  seizure  of  the  cargoes 
of  American  vessels,  there  is  a  sort  of  reservation  which  refers 
to  a  new  state  of  things  that  might  exi^  between  us.  General 
Armstrong's  residence  in  Paris  was  protracted  for  many 
weeks  in  consequence  of  intimations  often  repeated,  that  a 
change  might  take  place  in  the  dispositions  of  his  imperial 
majesty; — th^t  events  viight  happen  which  would  render  the 
presence  of  our  minister  both  useful  and  convenient.  Insinu- 
ations of  this  kind  were  thrown  out  long  before  information  of 
our  act  of  the  first  of  May  could  have  been  conveyed  to  France. 
The  plan  of  the  delusive  revocation  was  then  maturing,  and 
that  act  of  congress  was  deemed  a  suitable  pretext,  when  it 
was  officially  notified  by  general  Armstrong.  Measures  of  this 
kind  are  not  suddcnl}^  adopted  by  the  French  government; — 
and  it  must,  we  think,  be  sufficiently  apparent  after  all  that 
has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  pages,  that  the  act  of  the  first 
of  May  was  a  cause  wholly  incommensurate  with  the  effect 
which  the  French  minister  hypocritically  ascribes  to  it. 

The  assurances  on  this  subject,  extraneous  to  the  letter 
of  Cadore,  which  may  have  been  given  to  our  government 
will  not,  we  are  persuaded,  be  contradictory  to  the  spirit  of 
that  letter; — and  wc  can  venture  to  predict  that  the  policy 
of  Bonaparte  in  this  instance  will  be  ultimately  found  to  bear 
the  same  stamp  of  perfidy  and  rapine  which  is  imprinted  on  all 
liis  other  cabinet  deliberations. — To  divine  all  the  motives  by 
which  he  may  have  been  actuated  in  this,  or  which  may  ac- 
tuate him  in  any  other  scheme  of  policy,  would  require  a 
mind  almost  as  fertile  in  the  devices  of  mischief  and  in  the 
wiles  of  cunning  as  his  own ;  but  we  are  not  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  consequences  which  he  anticipated  from 
this  measure.  We  discard,  in  limine,  the  supposition  which 
has  been  somewhere  indulged,  that  the  whole  is  a  matter  of 
collusion  between  him  and  our  administration  with  the  view 
of  betraying  this  nation  into  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  What- 
ever may  be  the  opinions  which  we  entertain  with  regard  to 
therr  capacity,  we  cannot  think  them  either  so  blind  to  their 
personal  interests,  or  so  indifferent  to  those  of  the  state  as  to 
cooperate  designedly  in  a  plan  of  which  the  accomplishment 
would  lead  to  their  destruction  as  certainly  as  to  that  of  theiV 
country. 
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AfttM*  exhausiiii;^  iho  resources  of  violoncc  ao:aiMst  the 
United  States, — uitli  tlie  exception  only  of  the  imprisoniDent 
of  «//  the  American  citizens  who  happened  to  be  within  Iiis 
grasp, — and  glutting  his  rapacity  at  tlie  same  time  with  the 
spoils  of  our  property,  Bonaparte  discoven-d  that  the  body  of 
tl]is  nation  was  noi  to  he  antd  or  coerced  into  a  war  with 
Great  Britain.  The  people  of  this  country  although  they  did 
not  feel  or  display  the  resentment  whicli  the  most  enormous 
outrages  of  every  description  were  fitted  to  excite,  were, — 
nevertheless, — sc;  far  infliienccdbv  them  as  to  recoil  rather  than 
to  advance  in  that  common  highway  of  ruin, — if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  in  speaking  of  an  alliance  with  France, — 
w  hicii  so  many  other  nations  have  been  forced  to  travel. 
Violence  with  respect  to  us,  although  it  indulged  the  imme- 
diate desires  of  rapine,  w  as  not  found  to  promote  the  views  of 
ambition  and  hate  ;  uv\k\  another  course  was  therefore  to  be 
deviled  which,  while  it  tended  to  gratify  all  the  voracious  and 
malignant  passions  at  once,  might  also,  answer  exigent  pur- 
poses of  general  policy  and  domestic  plunder. 

After  lull  deliberation, — as  we  are  well  satisfied, — after 
a  calculation  of  all  possible  consecjuences, —  after  coniparing 
them,  and  ascertaining  their  compatibility  with  his  former  de- 
clarations and  with  the  anticommercial  system  which  he  con- 
siders as  one  of  the  fundamental  securities  of  his  present  and 
future  power,  Bonaparte  resolved  upon  the  revocation  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  in  its  present  Jorm  as  the  measure 
best  adapted  to  promote  the  ends  and  interests  of  his  despo- 
tism. We  cannot  admit  some  of  the  conjectures  w  hich  Ijave 
been  hazarded  on  the  subject  of  his  motives ;  such  for  instance 
as  that  he  had  been  either  promptetl  by  humanity  or  urged  by 
fear  to  attempt  to  mitigate  the  sullcrings  of  hi.s  subjects.  This 
reasoning  argues  but  a  very  imperfect  knowletige  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  inuividual,  and  of  the  genius  of  a  military  despotism 
supported  by  seven  hundred  thousantl  well  appointed  and  well 
disciplined  troops.  His  "  mighty  arch  of  emj)ire"  rests  upon 
this  ioundaiion, — and  the  nunniurs  or  even  the  struggles  of 
civil  life  would  be  as  inefl'cclual  to  shake  it,  as  tears  and 
groans  to  mollify  the  heart  or  to  alter  the  purpose  of  a  tyrant 
to  whose  imagination  and  to  whose  eye  scenes  of  blood  and 
anguish  are  equally  faujiliar,  and  who  well  knows  that  if  they 
disappeared,  his  own  power  would  not  long  survive.  We 
need  not,  we  trust,  stup  to  refute  another  surmise  bottomed 
Upon  the  increased  misery  or  disaficclion  of  the  nations  of  the 
continent  who  are  not  Sin  yet  «o;;?i'//c///y  incorporated  with 
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the  French  empire.  The  most  extended  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent decree  can  by  no  possibility  adnjinister  any  substantial 
reHef  to  them.  Their  ports  are  everyday  more  and  more  in- 
dustriously closed,  and  there  is  in  fact,  no  profession  on  the 
part  of  the  French  emperor  of  an  intention  to  allow  them  a 
free  trade.  By  making  France  the  depot  of  all  foreign  com- 
merce (for  such  is  the  erroneous  construction  put  by  many  on 
his  present  measures)  he  will  not  alleviate,  but  obviously  in- 
cumber the  galling  yoke  which  he  has  riveted  upon  them. 

With  respect  to  the  relation  which  this  pretended  revoca- 
tion bears  to  his  domestic  policy,  it  was  meant,  in  the  first 
place,  as  a  fiscal  regulation  to  relieve  the  immediate  necessi- 
tiesof  his  exchequer  ;  and  if  its  effects  had  ended  there, — if  it 
had  been  altogether  momentary, — the  profit  of  the  measure 
would  not  have  been  inconsiderable.  It  was  a  policy  congenial 
to  the  nature  and  useful  to  the  temporary  exigence  of  the 
French  government,  to  hold  forth  a  delusive  and  slender 
Ijope  to  its  subjects  of  the  amelioration  of  their  condition^ 
by  the  importations  and  the  trafiic  of  even  a  refuse  of  com- 
merce, as  a  cover  or  douceur,  for  the  imposition  of  enormous 
duties  not  only  upon  thecolonial  or  other  produce  which  might 
thereafter  be  sold  in  France,  but  upon  an  immense  quantity 
which  was  then  sellinga/z^  upon  much  that  had  been  sold.  This 
stretch  of  despotism,  without  a  parallel  except  in  the  history 
of  the  revolutionary  governments  of  the  same  country, — was 
introduced  with  a  palliative  which  by  placing  the  meteor 
of  hope  before  tlie  ey(^s  of  his  subjects,  somewhat  diverted 
their  attention  from  the  oppressions  to  which  it  led, — and  at 
the  same  time  actually  softened  those  oppressions,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  foreign  merchant,by  causing  the  price  of  colonial 
produce  to  fail.  It  was  sagaciously  calculated  that  the  imme- 
diate gain  to  the  imperial  exchequer  would  be  great,  and  the 
odium  of  the  fiscal  expedient  lessened,  whatever  might  be 
the  ulterior  result  of  the  pretended  revocation  ; — whether  it 
was  inmiediately  after  recalled,  or  whether  its  operation  was 
wholly  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  British.  The  im- 
mediate effects  such  as  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  them, 
will  prove  the  accuracy  of  this  reasoning. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  list  printecl  under  the  authority 
of  the  French  government,  of  the  imperial  sales  made  in  the 
month  of  September,  of  confiscated  American  property.  Our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  quote  them  at  large  ;  but  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  them,  will  find,  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  duties  with  the  amount  of  sales,  that  the 
tormer  average  txvo  hundred  per  cent,  and  more  on  all  arti- 
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cles  of  colonial  produce.  Tlicaruclc  oi  cotton,  lor  instance, 
sokl  for  onc'  iiundrcd  and  c'ii;iiiy  francs  the  cwt, — The  du- 
ties art;  pntdowii  at  three  hundrid  and  tlnrty,  which  toge- 
ther witli  extra  chnr<',es  fur  the  .service  of  tlie  auctioneer,  ic. 
made  the  whole  sum  of  extraneous  charj^es  about  four  hun- 
dred fianes.  Tije^e  duties  were  paid  without  d'lny  to  tin*  re- 
ceiver of  the  customs,  by  the  purchaser. 

Our  readers  will  remark  that  ihc  weight  of  the  duties  lalls 
chiefly  on  the  consumers.  Their  ^ituation  :s  not  in  any  man- 
ner alleviated  by  this  illusory  revocation,  as  they  continue  to 
pay  the  same  price  as  before, — and  perhaps  a  greater, — lor 
the  commodities  taxed.  The  fcreign  merchant  can  never 
;illord  to  ..('11  his  cotton,  his  indigo,  or  his  coffee  but  at  a  r.ite 
which,  with  the  duties  superadded — must  render  it  unat- 
tainable to  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.  The  general  con- 
sumption then  of  foreign  comniodiiies  will  increase  out  little, 
—  imptntations  although  they  should  be  at  first  exuberant 
must  soon  cease  to  be  abundant; — and  the  operations  of  trade 
will  besearcely  h'sslan;^uid  and  certainly  not  more  prodnctive 
than  before.  8liouid  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  be  imme- 
diately reanimated,  the  government  will  have  reaped  a  con- 
siderable jjarvest  of  booty — whiie  the  merchant  and  the 
consumer,  so  far  front  haviui^  been  favoured,  will  have  been 
sorely  aggrieved. 

If  the  necessities  of  the  F'rench  exchequer  require,  and  the 
supineness  of  the  British  or  our  own  credulous  cupidity  al/tWy 
that  this  new  fraud  and  bubMe  of  a  wily  and  lamished  des- 
potism should  continue  for  a  littk'time,it  is, — as  we  think  we 
have  demonstrably  sh(jwn — so  contrived  that  the  spirit  of  com- 
merce can  never  revive  undir  its  operation, — that  the  move- 
ments of  trade  will  be  but  little  (juickened,  and  the  gains 
both  of  the  foreign  and  of  the  French  merchant,  but  mconsi- 
derably,  if  at  all,  increased.  The  treasury  of  I*aris  may  **  like 
**a  disordered  spleen  in  the  human  body'*  swell  and  fatten, 
but  the  impoverishment  of  the  rest  of  the  systemmust  be  the 
consequence.  The  sole  drift  of  this  new  device  of  rapine,  as 
a  measure  of  internal  policy  und  in  its  relation  to  the  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  classes  of  France  is, — th;;t  the  mili- 
tary chest  may   *'  suck  the  honey  of   iheir  search." 

acme  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  French  soil  and  manu- 
factures may  indeed  bo  exported.  This  is  contemplated  by 
the  French  ruler  ;  and  to  those  at  a  distance  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  fiscal  system  of  the  nulitary  cabinet,  it  may  appear 
likely  to  mitigate  the  condition  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
farmer.  But  this,alihough  the  natural  etTect,is  not  that  w  hich 
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will  eOsSue,  or  which  is  contemplated  by  the  alchymistsof  the 
Thuiieries.  It  is  calculated  that  the  vent  of  the  produce  will 
afFord  scope  for  new  taxes ;  that  it  will  furnish  some  additional 
means  of  discharging  those  which  now  crush  to  the  earth  all 
the  industrious  classes  of  the  empire.  There  never  has  been 
an  instance — and  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion  we  can  our- 
selves vouch,  and  would  appeal  to  every  man  who  has  had 
opportunities  of  personal  observation, — of  an  alleviation  af- 
forded by  the  French  government  to  any  of  the  laborious 
orders  of  civil  life  in  France  which  has  not  been  counter- 
balanced and  defeated  by  regulations  tending  either  to  re- 
plenish the  treasury  at  their  expense, — to  muhiply  the  monu- 
ments of  national  vanity  and  the  gratifications  of  idle  luxury; 
or  to  swell  the  pomp,  and  minister  to  the  ostentatious  pride  of 
the  imperial  family  and  favourites. 

We  scarce)}^  need  remind  our  readers  that  if  the  proceeds 
of  the  immense  property  treacherously  ravished  from  our 
merchants,  should  be  even  returned  to  them,  the  French 
treasury  will  have  gained  immensely  by  the  seizure.  There  is 
no  man  so  extravagantly  credulous  as  to  suppose  that  Bona- 
parte will  relinquish  more  than  the  sums  for  which  that  pro- 
perty was  sold.  The  duties  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  will  be 
retained,  and  we  leave  our  merchants  to  calculate  the  amount. 
They  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  if  they  ever  re- 
gain any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  their  stolen  goods, — that  they 
have  been  the  occasion  of  enriching  the  imperial  exchequer  in 
double  the  val  ue  of  theircargoes; — that  their  coffee  and  cotton, 
if  it  had  not  been  so  officiously  forestalled  and  distributed  by 
their  affectionate  ally,  and  if  his  new  decree  had  not  interven- 
ed— would  have  yielded  instead  of  two  francs  per  pound, 
double  or  triple  the  sum. — The  nature  of  this  transaction 
throughout  furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  believing  that 
the  decree  was  in  petto,  at  the  very  time  that  the  property  was 
seized  ;  so  that  if  our  submissions  to  France  were  such  as  to 
render  it  necessary, — for  more  important  objects,— that  the 
property  should  be  returned,  it  might,  nevertheless,  beren- 
dered  productive  to  the  imperial  consignee. 

ThQ  foreign  policy,  as  it  may  be  teriued,  of  this  pretended 
revocation,  may  be  divined — in  part  at  least — without  much 
difficulty.  We  assume  it  as  an  undisputed  point  that  the  French 
emperor  must  have  foreseen  the  tenor  of  the  reply  which  the 
marquis  Wellesley  has  given  to  the  notification  of  Mr.  Pink- 
ney  on  this  subject.  His  imperial  majesty  knew  well  that  the 
British  orders  in  council  would  not  be  rescinded  until  his 
own  decrees  were  known  to  be  wholly  inoperative  and  ex- 
VOL.  I.  .      K 
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tinct.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  is  so  ignorant  of  the 
temper  and  policy  of'tlie  British  nation  as  to  have  imagined  at 
any  titue  that  sfie  \^•<)^^ld  relincpiish  for  any  consideration  he 
conid  ofler,  the  prineiples  of  blni-kade  wliich  he  alVects  to 
reprobate  as  new  anci  uilaic/ul.  It  slie  bty  prostrate  at  his 
feet  stri|)pe('  of  her  power  and  her  spirit — this  is  a  condition 
wbieh  he  miiiht  inipf)^' — but,  however  great  Ins  arn^gancc,  it 
would  iK^t  dictate  even  ^proposition  of  this  nature  addressed 
directly  to  herNelf,  at  a  time  wlien  her  resources  are  unim- 
paired, and  when  it  may  be  truly  said  that, 

'*  Ht-r  hearts  are  strcnjcthcnid  and  her  glorits  rise."* 
He  foresaw  then  distinctly  that  the  orders  in  council  would 
not  be  withdrawn  *'  until  trade  was  restored  to  its  former 
**  footing  on  the  continent ;" — an  event  which  it  was  his  full 
determination  never  to  permit.  He, however,  presided  against 
the  reuiote  contingency  of  the  revocation  of  these  oriUrs  as 
fa*"  aslt  migl.tobstruct  his  anti-commercial  policy,  bv  the  im- 
position of  enormous  duties,  the  operation  of  which  we  have 
exp'aincci  abo\ c, — and  by  annexing  conditions  altogether  iiu- 
practicable,  to  his  own  repeal,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  retract  it 
whenever  policy  or  passion  nught  prompt  him  so  to  do.  He 
ui!l,  it  may  be  relied  ufron,  enter  into  no  engagements,  which 
might,  by  any  possibility  h  ail  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
trade,  or  to  rhe  resurrection  of  the  commercial  spirit  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

In  the  hy})Otbesis  of  tlie  abandonment  of  the  orders  in 
council,  he  was  not  embarrassed  as  to  the  course  which 
he  was  to  pursue  in  our  legard.  If  we  consented  to  trade 
with  b:m  upon  the  ignnminions  and  unprofitable  terms  now 
olVeri  il  to  Us,  he  would  tolerate  an  intercourse  as  Ioult;  as 
it  might  be  convenient  for  him  to  replenish  his  txchetjuer  in 
this  way,  or  to  accomplish  any  other  temporarv  purpose. 
When  the  motive  of  convenience  ceased  to  operate,  or  when 

*  It  Mould  not  n'qiiirc  many  years  of  nominal  pracf  with  her  cn<my  to 
place  I'.i'gl  nd  in  an  »  titudr  niatcriallv  different  from  thai  mtntiunetl  m  the 
text.  Maid.ind  might  rh««n  have  bcfoie  their  eyc«  a  pictuir  the  very  reverse 
of  ttie  one  she  now  exhibits. 

'    Her  priner?  snnk  j 
*'  lit  1  hifrh-hnilt  honour  irovdd.  I'd  to  the  du^f  ; 
'*  I'linrrv'd  I  rr  fori-e  ;    her  tipirit  vanished  quite; 
*'  \\'.;h  rnpiil  wini;  her  riches  lie. I  away; 
•*  Her  nn  rrqiuntetl  |M)it    alone  the  »i/tn 
"  Of  whjtt  »lie  was  ;   her  xxm.  rehants  srattend  wide  ; 
•*  Her  \  tallow  shops  shiit  up  ;   ami  in  h«r  5treet^, 
*'  Ht  r  fi«  Ids    w.MxK,  niaikrts.  villagt  <■,  and  roads, 
"  The  cheerful  voice  of  lal>our  heard  nu  more." 
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views  of  general  policy  or  impulses  of  private  hate  suggested 
an  opposite  system,  he  would  then  have  but  to  declare  that  the 
conditions  wliich  he  had  annexed  to  his  repeal  (such  tor 
instance  as  the  recogninon  by  the  British  of  neutral  rights e;i 
his  sense  of  the  term,)  had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  that  conse- 
quently a  renovated  activity  was  to  be  given  to  his  decrees.  If 
it  so  happened  that  his  ports  were  filled  with  American  shipping 
at  the  time, — so  much  the  better  for  the  caisse  d'amortissement 
to  which  they  would  fall  a  prey. 

Nay  we  do  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  the  prospect  of  a  large 
booty  to  be  so  acquired  might  have  been  one  of  the  leading  in- 
ducements to  the  whole  transaction.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
character  of  the  man,  or  in  his  previous  conduct  which  renders 
this  conjecture  either  improbable  or  uncharitable.  The  gross 
hypocrisy  displayed  in  his  fulsome  declaration  of  friendship 
towarvis  a  people  whom  he  has  so  recentl  v  branded  with  every 
opprobrious  epithet,  and  whom  he  so  notoriously  hates  and 
despises,  would  alone  justify  the  anticipation  of  any  species  of 
treachery  however  base  or  execrable,  if  we  were  not  authoriz- 
ed to  suppose  him  capabieof  every  possible  degree  of  guilt  by 
the  whole  history  of  his  life,  comprising  a  series  of  crimes  in 
compari^on  of  which  the  voluminous  catalogue  of  all  former 
acts  of  perfidy  and  violence  may  be  said  to  brighten  to  the 
moral  sense  and  to  shrink  into  a  narrow  compass."^ 

'^  The  recent  flight  of  Lucien    Bonaparte  from  Italy  is  a  stiikiog  illustra- 

tiou  of  the  true  character  of  h.s  injijenal    broth'.r.     There    is  something  so 

j.atrociou.  ly    savage  in   his  species    of  persecution     exercised    hy    the    latter 

against  so    near  a  relative,  that  we  want  words    to   exoress    the    indignation 

which  it  excites.     The  tigers  of  the  forest  spare  thos3  of  their  kind. 

"  Parcit 
"  Cognatis  maculis,  similis  fera." 

Bnt  the  vice  of  ambition  stifles  in  man  the  common  instinct  of  our  animal 
nature.  The  following  address  from  Lucien  Bonaparte  to  the  citizens  of 
Rome  which  is  said  to  have  been  privately  distr.buted  two  days  aft  r  his 
departure  from  that  city  bears  intritisic  markb  of  authe.jticity,  and  deserves 
to  be  reported  whether  genuine  or  not,  on  acco;ini  of  the  truth  and  force  of 
^^the  statement. 

«  TO  THE  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

*'  In  the  bosom  of   retirement,  occupie'l  with  no   other  cares   than  ♦hose  of 

•  •"contributing  t(»  the  happiness  oi  my    aiiny  an.l   my  neigiib  ins   and  »a  t  ng 

**  on    Rnne's  classic   territoiy  a.}\   that  pure-    refine<l  bl.-s    whici  a  mud    m- 

**  bued  with  a  love  of  the  art^  can  enjoy,  I  was  assa  led  by  tie    r'lth   •  s  hand 

*' of  despotism,  rendered   still  more  heavy  by  is  bt-ing    Ui- 1  of  a  brother  j  st.ll 

more  galling,  os  hi*  owes  his  iife  and  ..  s  htuiours  t<^  mv  mreiiid.ty. 

"  The  infernal    mandate  was.  that   I    should  veimdi ne  i>'»   enc'^^ared    wife, 

and  dest^rt  those  cliiidren  whom  natUiC  [dcnriOe^  witii  my  px  stence  ;  that 
**  I  ^hould  ascend  a  throne  cr^  ate.l  hy  *he  most  hrrr.b'.e  pcitiJy,  an.l  unit« 
"  my  efforts  to  despoil  and  subjugate  tiie  yet   uncunquered  part  of  th«  globe. 

K  2 
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The  calculations  uhicli  we  have  just  ascribed  to  Bonaparte 
lookrcl  to  a  state  of  thin;^s  jncrrh/  possible.  It  is,  as  we  have 
already  suggested,  our  private  and  firm  belief  that  he  did  not 
expect  the  revocation  even  of  the  orders  in  council.  He  relied 
upon  his  own  measure  merely  as  a  fiscal  device,  and  as  an  ex- 
periment upon  the  United  States.  It  unites  both  characters. 
The  experiment  was  of  the  kind  to  which  we  have  alluded 
in  the  commencement  of  this  discussion.  Violence  he  found 
ineffectual  to  drive  us  into  a  war  with  Great  Rritain.  He 
wasfrequentlytold  that  if  one  belligerent  revoked  her  decrees, 
and  the  other  did  not  f^illow  hr*r  example,  collisions  would  be 
inevitable  between  the  latter  and  tlie  United  States.  We  were 
therefore  to  be  duped  by  an  illusive  revocation,  which  if  it 
failed  to  produce  the  intended  effect  with  us,  would  still  be  a 
lucrative  job  for  his  treasury.  To  cajole  and  blind  our  admi- 
nistration the  morecomplctely,  he  could  easily  consent  to  give 
any  verbal  or  other  extraneous  assurances  of  his  good  faith. 
Into  this  snare  our  executive  has  fallen,  to  the  astonishment 
of  every  reflecting  man  in  tliis  country.  The  president  of  the 
United  States  in  issuing  his  proclamaiion  must  have  outstrip- 
ped even  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  Bonaparte  him- 
self— as  he  has  confounded  and  dismayed  that  portion  of  our 
community  which  sees  in  an  alliance  with  France  a  train  of 

"Citizens.  1  had  no  choice  betwem  unconditional  sii!)mis5ion  and  immc- 
'*  diato  flight.  1  did  not  hesitate. — The  Tiber,  on  whose  banks  I  had  vainly 
*•  hcfptd  to  pass  my  allotted  term  of  life,  rcceivt<l  me  on  h«  r  hosom  and  she 
"  will  waft  mc,  I  trust,  in  safety  to  those  prowN  which  dreadful  when  sought 
*'  iu  lioslil  ty,  becouje  a  sure  place  uf  refuge  to  the  drstitule  and  the  op- 
'*  press(  d. 

•*  Citizens,  farewel ;  my  gratitude  is  all  I  can  leave  behind.  May  your 
'*  chains  sit  light  upon  you  ;  or  rather  may  you  soon  cea<c  to  b«'ar  any,  by  the 
"  intervention  of  that  omnipt)tent  venjfeaiice,  which  M>oner  or  later  punishes 
*'  usurpation,  tyranny,  and  opj)rcs5ion." 

Lucien  will  find  in  the  country  to  whi  -h  he  is  i^aid  to  havp  flt-d,  and  where 
the  writched  mon.irchs  of  Sweden  and  of  Prussia  wo»»ld  fo'low  him,  if  thoy 
could  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  common  tyrant — another  picture  of  human 
nature  than  that  which  he  has  l>een  accustomed  to  o«>n(eniplate  in  Italy.  He 
uill  find  th«rc  a  lefuge  for  the  exile  and  the  opprr««sotl  as  sure  and  >acred 
as  w«<  that  '•  All.ir  of  Mrrty"  whirh  constitutcfl  th«"  b«^ast  of  Athrn'^,  and 
wl  •  which  may   be    ^  ''rd   to    Fnglnnd   os 

i\i'  .  <n\  every   part  of  i  of  kifjgs  deposed 

"  aud  chiefs  la  war  o'eriiiruwn.*' 

**  IJrbe  fuit  media  nwlli  concrssaj  potentdm 
*' Ar.i  T     *                        nil  dementia  sctlcm 
"  F.t  .1  ., 

"  lifti  .  f  ntxenftt 

''  Convenntnt,  pacctnqiu  rogmi,** 
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ima,L''es  as  appalling  as  any  that  ever  passed  before  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  poet.* 

We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  onrexecutive  could 
have  supposed  himself  authorised  to  issue  his  proclamation 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  act  of  congress 
enjoins  it  upon  him  to  take  this  step  only  when  one  of  the 
belligerents  has  so  revoked  or  modified  her  edicts  as  to  cease 
io  "jiolate  the  neutral  rights  of  ihis  country.  The  revocation 
or  modification  so  qualified  was  to  be  a  condition  precedent : 
the  violation  of  neutral  rights  under  edicts  of  any  descrip- 
tion whether  issued  before  or  after  the  act  of  congress — was 
actually  to  have  ceased.  It  was  not  upon  mere  assurances  from 
any  one  of  the  beliiirerents  that  the  condition  prescribed  by 
congress  would  be  fulfilled y  or  in  contemplation  of  a  future 
event  of  this  kind,  that  the  president  was  empowered  to  act. 
It  was  not  a  condiiional  revocation  prescribing  terms  to  the 
other  belligerent  which  were  never  contemplated  by  congress 
and  which  they  knew  to  be  utterly  unattainable,  that  could 
have  come  within  their  meaning. 

They  must  have  alluded  to,  and  intended  to  comprise  with- 
in the  purview  of  their  act,  not  merely  the  foreign  edicts  ex- 
isting on  the  first  of  May,  but  any  other  of  the  same  charac- 
ter which  might  be  issued  in  the  interval  between  that  period 
and  the  first  of  March  : — such,  for  i  istance,  as  the  Rambouil- 
let  decree,  no  less  solemn  and  public,  and  still  more  violent 
than  any  of  the  preceding.  In  short,  the  president  of  the 
United  States  was  authorised  to  act  only  when  he  szw  proofs 
of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  belligerents  had  ceased  bond  fide  to 
violate  the  neutral  rights  of  this  country  by  the  operation  of 
any  general  law, — and  that  our  trade  was  no  longer  exposed 
to  lawless  edicts  either  in  abeyance  or  in  activity.  Let  the  act 
of  congress  be  consulted  and  itwill  be  found  that  neither  its 
text  nor  the  spirit  of  the  whole  transaction  will  warrant  any 
other  construction  than  the  foregoing. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  revocation  of  the  French  em- 
peror was  to  have  been  absolute  after  the  first  of  November,  it 
was  still  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  wait  until  he  saw  that 
this  revocation  had  actually  taken  place,  and  that  the  decrees 
of  France  were  so  repealed  as  to  cease  altogether  to  violate 
our  neutral  rights.  It  was  not  left  to  his  discretion  to  enter 
into  any  compromise  on  the  subject  with  either  of  the  belli- 


*  Terribiles  visu  formse ;  Letumque  lahorque 
Turn  consanguineus  Leti  sopor,  ei  mala  mentis 
GawUa,  mort\ferumque  adverso  in  limine  helium ~ 
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gerents. — It  was  not  optional  witli  him  to  accede  to  such  an 
ai^rccnu'iU  as  tliis,  for  example, — that  Franc(!  would  notify  to 
the  world  the  revocation  of  her  decrees  to  take  plicc  liowaver 
on  a  distant  day^  j)rovided  the  president  of  the  United  Stales 
would  consent  to  issue  liis  proclamation  concnrrenlly  with 
that  jiodficatton. —  lie  possessed  tio  autliority  to  this  cllVct  iiii- 
<ler  the  act  of  congress. 

If  ho  were  then  so  restricted,  what  shall  we  sav  to  his  pro- 
clamation in  tlieexistiniT  state  of  thin<{s, — notwithstandinir  the 
itnpracticablo,  and  on  our  part,  i/n-aiif/ionzcd  and  unavowcd 
conditions  which  ha\e  been  shown  to  be  annexed  to  the  re\ o- 
catior^of  the  French  emperor; — notwithstanding tiie  notorious 
fact  that  our  neutral  riglns  are  still  violated  and  trampled  up- 
on under  the  auspices  of  the  very  decrees  which  the  presi- 
dent declares  to  be  null  and  exanimate. — It  is  well  known 
that  in  the  course  of  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
decrees  were  issued  by  the  imperial  cabinet,  snpplemeniarv 
and  auxiliary  to  that  of  Ilambouillet, — a  decree  which  our 
administration  considered  as  the  jie  plus  ultra  of  French  in- 
justice and  fraud,  and  on  account  of  which  they  should  now 
be  the  declared  enemies  of  Prance.  Uow  could  that  decree 
be  said  to  have  been  revoked  when  sales  of  American  pro- 
perty were  executed  under  it  as  late  as  the  months  which  we 
have  pjst  cited  }  As  iotig  as  ir  continued  to  bt^  e.rccu/cd,  it 
was  livingand  potent,  and  we  have  but  to  examine  its  text  to 
be  satisfied  that  the  sale,  no  less  than  the  seizure,  of  American 
property  was  in  execution  of  that  decree.  If  this  were  not 
the  case,  and  the  sale  were  elFected  in  consequence  of  ano- 
ther supervenient  regulation  of  Bonaparte,  under  wliat  en- 
couragements is  itthat  our  i'xecutive  has  ventured  to  "exert 
**  a  vigour  beyond  the  law'*  and  to  anticipate  the  period  pre- 
scribed by  tlie  act  of  congress  for  his  proclamaiion  f— The 
sales  of  Bayonne  and  Antwerp  afford,  imleed,  a  most  extra- 
ordinary demonstration  of  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  a  most 
cheering  augury  of  good  lailh  in  the  future  stages  of  this  nc\f 
career  of  friendship  and  indulgence  !* 

*  If  wr  in   nny  ferlin.rs  on  tho  i    ttiis  [iri^-lnniation 

^it   liidsi  Ml  anil   aljiim,  wc    should  \"  '  <1   to  culcrtjiii    and 

to  cxprvss  socuu  4:oiuiMW«siui)  for  lUv  rmbturnkMiuiit  uudtr  Hhicii  the  pre- 
sident appfxs  to  tmvo  labonnd  in  fiamiiig  his  pr<K:lnm.ition.  The  pliraveo- 
loffv  •'*  curious  and  rid  culou«i  in  the  fxtrcme.  The  date  bciQs:  the  uionth  of 
November, — wc  nre  told  that  *'  it  has  bveii  offtcialif  made  known  to  ihi» 
"  frovcrnmcnt  that  the  edicts  of  Fraiu'e  vitdat.ng  the  neutral  cumuiercr  of 
**  the  l'nit«'<l  St;«tc<«  have  l>«<:n  »o  revo'iod  as  to  ccam*  to  liuvc  eflect  i'O  the 
"  first  <>'  '.hf  f:T^'^ent  month."'  And  ava-H  it  is  |«roclaiu»ed  by  the  prf^  dent  {on 
thg  tccond  doij  of  Hv^cmber^  iei  il  U  /iW»ii)>  **  that  the  kaid  uiicts  ut  Fraacf; 
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It  should  be  recollected  that  there  are  two  parties  inter- 
ested in  this  revocation  ; — the  United  States  and  'jreat  Bri- 
tain.— The  proclamation  of  the  president  is  in  some  degree 
addressed  to  the  latter,  and  will  be  followed,  no  doubt,  by  an 
application  for  the  repeal  of  her  orders  in  council,  and  per- 
haps, of  her  principles  of  bhickride  as  they  are  expounded  by 
Bonaparte; — and  this  demand  will  be  <^rounded  upon  an 
allegation  of  the  previous  revocation  of  the  F.  ench  decrees. 
But  can  we  expect  that  she  will  receive  the  inierpretatiou 
which  our  executive  may  choose  to  put  upon  the  letter  of  the 
French  minister,  in  contradiction  to  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  text  ?  —Will  she  consent  to  be  hoodwinked  bv  any  vague, 
barren  assurances  of  Bonaparte,  and  shut  her  eyes  to  facts 
which  on  ail  sides  give  the  lie  to  those  assurances? — Will  she 
not  ask  us  whether  the  French  edicts  of  every  description  on 
the  subject  of  commerce  are  indeed  so  repealed  as  to  have 
ceased  to  violate  neutral  rights  ? 

We  may  indulge  in  what  illusions  we  please,  but  it  is 
something  more  than  mere  quixotism  in  our  administration 
to  require  from  her  a  concurrence  in  their  extravagant  as- 
sumptions. However  well  this  country  may  be  satisfied— it 
will  not  be  enough  for  her,  if  Bonaparte  should  declare  even. 
in  the  most  unequivocal  language  that  his  decrees  are  revoked, 
if  the  spirit  of  tliem  be  still  visibly  active  and  triumphant. 

She  cannot  mistake  the  truth  of  the  case.  Ahnost  every 
French  and  indeea  every  continental  newspaper  published 
since  the  date  of  the  pretenc'ed  revocation  of  the  French 
decrees,  teems  with  dv'C.arations  emanating  directly  from  the 
imperial  throne,  and  announcing  that  theanticomiuercial  sys- 
tem is,  and  will  be  pursued  with  unabated  vigour.  We  read  in 
every  French  gazette, — and  we  have  ihem  of  the  most  recent 
date, — that  the  emperor  is  fortifying  daily  the  continental 
league  for  the  exclusion  of  all  commodities  the  growth  of  any 
British  possession, — no  matter  by  whom  brought  or  where 
purchased.  We  see  his  irresistiole  influence  exerted  everv 
where  on  the  continent  to  entorce  c  scheme  of  prohibition  and 

«'  have  been  so  revoked  as  that  they  ceased  on  the  first  day  of  the  said  montk 
*•  to  violate  the  neutrai  Cv>inm«rce  of  the  Un  ted  States."  Naw  in  the  uam« 
of  God  we  ask,  how  our  presi  lent  C'luld  have  been  informed  on  the  second 
day  of  November,  tliat,  on  the  day  preceding  *'  the  edicts  of  France  had  ceased 
<*  to  have  effict?"  This  gross  absunlity  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
in  Mny  other  way  the  proclamation  with  the  terms  or  spirit  of  the  act  of 
congress.  Oiir  administration  were  conscious  that  they  had  no  authority  for 
this  measure  unless  the  edicts  above  nit^ntioned  hud  ceased  to  violate  our 
commerce — a  fact  which  CDuld  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  determined 
or  knorwu  until  the  revocation  actually  took  effect. 
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confiscation  exactly  the  same  in  substance  as  the  scope  of 
his  Berlin  and  iMilan  decrees.  If  it  be  notorious, — if  tlie 
fact  be  avowcJ  by  himself — that  the  nations  both  of  the 
north  and  south  of  Europe  nominally  independent  of  him.  are 
actinc^, — at  his  in>ti«»at!on  and  by  bis  command, — on  a  plan 
utterly  subversive  of  all  neutral  rights,  arc  not  tlieir  edicts 
his  in  fact,  and  does  he  not  still  continue  "  to  violate  ntutral 
**  commerce  ?"  Arc  not  the  occupation  of  the  ports  <  f  the 
North  by  his  troops  and  the  exclusion  from,  or  the  opi)ression 
of  neutral  trade  in  them,  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  as  much  a 
blockade  in  fact,  and  as  reprehensible  in  principle,  as  the  in- 
vestiture of  those  ports  by  British  men  ui  war? 

Jf  Great  Britain  when  called  upon  to  rescind  her  orders, 
should  look  to  France  alone  for  a  confirmation  of  the  f  ct  of 
the  revocation  of  the  French  decrees,  what  will  she  find  there? 
Certainly  not  such  a  state  of  things  as  to  give  even  a  colour 
of  plausibility  to  our  demand.  If  the  picture  which  we  have 
exhdjited  be  correct,  she  will  hartlly  discover  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  is  extinct,  or  that  they  Ikivc 
been  so  revoked  as  to  cease  to  violate  neutral  commerce. 
She  must  remark  that  all  the  previous  restrictions  and  regu- 
lations en  importation  are  siill  in  force,  a  'd  if  she  found  us 
trading  with  1"  ranee,  notwithstanding  th  -se  regulations  and 
the  operation  of  the  new  duties,  and  widiout  having  obtained 
restitution  of  all  the  property  ravished  from  us  by  the  R.im- 
bouillet  decree, — she  migla  i^e  lemptoa  tosnule  at  our  blus- 
tering pretensions  to  nice  honour  and  to  rigid  impartiality. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  might  afiect  the 
determination  of  a  British  minister  in  t'lis  business,  and  for 
whielia  liberal  and^cnerousmind  could  lindsome  indulgence. 
It  might  appear  to  him — that  Bonaparte  submitted  to  relax 
his  hostility  to  comuierce  with  a  view  to  the  more  easy  ac- 
quisition of  supplies  for  his  armies  in  Spain,  and  in  this  way, 
to  the  acceleration  of  the  comj)lete  coiujuest  of  that  country, 
when  he  shall  have  obtained  possession  of  the  seaports.  It 
might  at  the  same  time  be  imagined,  that  the  French  emperor 
in  relaxing  his  decrees  had  also  in  prospect  the  more  success- 
ful prosecution  of  liis  plansin  South  America,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  which  a  momentary  reconciliation  with  the  United 
Statesuiiglit  be  deemed  necessary.  If  such  were  the  persuasion 
of  a  Brilisli  minister,  wc  could  hariUy  blame  him  for  mtcr- 
j)osing  the  power  of  Britain  to  frustrate  the  accomplishment 
of  these  ini(juitous  schemes.  If  such  should  become  our  own 
persuasion,  we  could  not  as  the  votaries  of  freetlom  and  as  a 
magnanimous  people,  for  a»)y  temporary  interest  of  gain,  con- 
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sent  to  lend  our  aid  to  rivet  the  galling  chains  of  a  savage^ 
Vindictive  usurper  upon  a  gallant  nation,  nor  assist  in  extend- 
ing his  sanguinary  dominion  over  millions  who  are  now 
ready  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  old  despotism,  and  to 
pursue  our  own  example  in  raising  temples  to  liberty  and 
consecrating  the  rights  of  man. 

In  the  proclamation  of  our  executive  there  is  hot  only  an 
unwarrantable  stretch  of  prerogative,  but  a  most  indecent 
precipitancy.  What  effect  this  premature  alacrity  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  Bonaparte  may  have  been  intended  to  produce  upoli 
the  two  belligerents  we  know  not;  but  of  this  we  are  firmly 
persuaded,  that  it  will  neither  melt  the  grim  despot  of  France 
into  kindness,  nor  alarm  the  British  into  submission.  It  cannot 
mitigate  the  contempt  which  the  former  must  feel  both  for 
our  credulity  and  our  pliancy ; — nor  lull  the  suspicions  which 
have  long  prepossessed  the  latter  with  respect  to  the  sincerity 
of  our  neutral  dispositions.  If  there  be  any  man  in  this  cou  ntry 
who  pampers  his  imagination  with  the  hope  that  the  British 
may  now  be  either  driven  or  wrangled  into  extraordinary 
concessions, — if  there  be  any  man  who  wishes  to  do  justice  to 
the  motives  by  which  they  may  be  actuslted  in  adhering  in- 
flexibly to  their  present  system — let  him  look  to  the  present 
state  of  Europe  and  to  the  prospects  of  war  in  that  quarteir. 

In  contemplating  the  continent  of  Europe  we  may  apply 
to  Bonaparte  the  phrase  of  the  Latin  poet,  concerning  the 
master  of  the  Roman  world. — 

Toto  jam  liber  in  orbe 
Solus  Caesar  erit.* 

He  is  now  establishing  his  generals  on  the  thrones  of  the 
North,  and  ere  long  there  may  not  remain  a  single  monarch 
in  that  vast  dominion,  whose  crown  will  not  be  of  his  gift  ',—^ 
nor  one  atom  of  strength  either  physical  or  intellectual  of 
which  he  will  not  enjoy  the  control,  and  direct  the  appli- 
cation. When  we  call  to  mind  the  fell  spirit  by  which  this 
stupendous  mass  of  power  is  animated  ; — when  We  advert  to 
the  evils  which  it  has  already  produced,  and  of  which  we  our- 
selves have  witnessed  a  part,  we  find  in  this  prospect  "  of  the 
**  parallelism  of  the  sword"  something  that  overpowers  and 
withers  the  imagination .  We  should  lose  all  hope  for  the  pre- 
servation of  any  of  the  true  honours,  or  comforts,  or  embel- 

*  Pharsal.  lib.  ii. — Or  rather  when  we  take  into  view  the  new  barbarisnji  n«# 
settling  upon  that  quarter,  the  verse  of  Euripides, 
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.  lishment«i  of  existence,  if  we  did  not  discern  in  the  midst  of 
ftn  ocean  of  confusion  and  of  honors,  one  solid  rock  bravino^ 
the  fury  of  the  tempest  and  invulnerable  to  the  assaults  of 
the  billows.  To  this  rock  we  look  in  part  for  our  own  safety, 
and  therefore  we  would  not,  if  it  were  left  to  our  own  option 
to  decide,  ourselves  consent, — that  one  particle  should  be 
loosened  from  its  supposed  foundation, — lest  the  whole  con* 
Crete  mass  might  give  way. 

JCngland  may  be  conscious  of  her  strength,  but  she  must 
also  be  diffident  of  her  security.  Her  statesmen,  although 
they  may  have  full  assurance  of  the  sufficiency  of  their  re- 
sources, do  feel  that  in  this  struggle  they  must  not  relax  a 
nerve  ;  that  they  must  hazard  no  experiments.  Every  eye  in 
England  is  now  broad  awake  to  the  implacable  spirit,  and  to 
the  exterminating  views  of  her  enem}'.  Every  fancy  is  roused 
by  the  daily  accessions  made  to  his  power,  and  by  the  multi- 
plication of  the  perils  to  which  she  is  exposed.  In  this  state 
of  things — when  every  measure  of  her  foe  is  distrusted  and 
dreaded  as  a  new  machination  for  her  ruin  ; — when  she  ima- 
gines that  she  can  be  !»aved  only  by  keeping  ever}'  nerve  in 
the  most  rigid  tension,  is  it  for  us,  whose  battles  she  is  really 
fighting  no  less  than  her  own,  to  feel  surprise  or  affect  re- 
sentment, if  she  should  refuse  to  relinquibb  what  she  con- 
siders,— no  matter  wheth.er  justly  or  erroneously, — as  one  of 
the  elements  of  lier  strength  and  one  of  the  pledges  of  her 
deliverance  ?  How  can  we  expect  that  in  the  midst  of  the  vast 
interests  and  of  the  tremendous  dangers  which  claim  her  at- 
tention, she  is  to  enter  into  scholastic  disputations  and  to 
write  metaphysical  theses  upon  abstract  neutral  rights: — to 
pause  and  weigh  deliberately,  as  it  were  in  a  balance,  her  own 
great  measures  of  defence  against  the  interests  of  our  rem- 
nant of  trade  : — to  calculate  bO  much  positive  advantage  for 
the  one,  against  so  much  ro;://'/\L:<r//d:.mage  resulting  to  the 
other  : — to  sacrifice  the  first  incase  it  should  appear  iliat  the 
latter  might  be  injured  : — to  hazard  her  own  existence  by 
fdling  tlie  exchequer  and  gratifymg  the  ambitious  \  iews  of 
her  foe,  merely  because  it  appeared  probable  to  our  admi- 
nistration that  the  concurrence  of  the  United  States  in  these 
objects  njight  induce  the  insolent  despot  to  tolerate  their 
commerce  in  his  dominions? 

We  will  now  venture  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  letter  of  the  French  minister  to  general 
Armstrofig.  It  h  that  which  states  that  **the  Emj^eror  of 
**  France  loves  the  Americans,"  and  delights  in  their  pro*- 
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perity  and  agojrandizement.*  Not  much  need  be  said  on  thi* 
point,  as  we  think  we  have  afforded  in  the  course  of  thepre-^ 
ceding  investigation,  a  superfluity  of  proof  as  to  the  real 
dispositions  bv  which  his  Imperial  majesty  is  animated  in 
our  regard.  There  are  few  persons,  we  trust,  in  this  coun- 
try, however  bigoted  in  their  admiration  of  the  man,  who 
can  be  the  dupes  of  his  awkward  professions  on  this  subject. 
There  are  as  few,  we  trust,  inclined  to  credit  the  incredible 
tale  of  his  affection,  as  there  are  to  believe,  what  is  at  the 
same  time  asserted  by  his  minister,  that  "  the  Emperor  has, 
^  ever  since  the  epoch  of  our  independence y"*  felt  a  pleasure  in 
aggrandizing  the  United  States. 

If  we  reasoned  only  a  priori^  from  a  view  of  human  nature 
itself,  and  from  the  invariable  experience  of  mankind,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  conclude  that  a  military  despot, 
habituated  all  his  life  to  military  law,  and  the  most  absolute 
monarch  now  in  existence  or  perhaps  ever  known,  must  hate 
and  despise  all  republican  or  democratical  institutions.  Such 
political  systems  as  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  a  constant  reproach  to  a  military  despotism.  They 
are  equally  objects  of  dread  and  detestation,  because  they 
operate  as  correctives,  in  some  degree,  to  the  habit  and  ex- 
ample of  slavery,  and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  image  and  the 
desire  of  freedom  even  among  the  victims  of  oppression.f 
In  this  instance,  however,  we  are  not  confined  to  general  or 
abstract  reasoning  alone,  but  have  this  conviction  forced  upon 
us  by  facts  of  daily  emergence,  and  of  most  irresistible  evi- 
dence. The  whole  world  has  seen  the  Emperor  of  France 
wagingan  implacable  war  against  the  free  governments  of  th« 
continent  of  Europe  ;  we  all  know  that  he  has  not  left  a  vestige 
of  republicanism  within  the  range  of  his  power.  We  have  it 
from  his  own  mouth  that  he  despises  us ;  we  have  felt  the  ma- 
lignity of  his  hate  in  an  unbroken  series  of  unparalleled  out- 

*  "  S.  M.  aime  les  Americains.  Leur  prosperiie  ei  leur  commerce  soni  dans  In. 
*'  vves  de  sa  politique,  L'independance  de  l^ Amerique  est  un  des  principaux  titres  de 
*'  gloire  de  la  France,  Depuis  cetle  epoque,  I'Empereur  s^est  plu  d  agrandir  lea  Etais- 
"  UniSf  ety  danstoutes  les  circonstances,  ce  qui  pourra  contribuer  a  LHndependuncc,  d  la. 
**  prosperiie,  et  a  la  liberie  des  Americains,  l^Empereur  le  regardera  comme  conforme  aux- 
*'  interetsde  son  Empire." 

Letter  of  Champagny. 

f  Demosthenes  in  declaiming  to  his  countrymen  against  Piiilip,  addresses 
them  in  this  language.  "  It  is  against  our  free  constitution  that  his  arm* 
""  are  principally  directed  ;  nor  in  all  his  actions  has  he  any  thing  more  imme- 
•*  diately  in  view  than  its  subversion.  There  is  a  sort  of  necessity  for  this,  H« 
**  knows  full  well  that  his  dominion  can  never  be  secure  while  you  continue  free,. 
*•'  He  sees  in  your  freedom  a  spy  upon  the  incidents  uf  his  fortune." 
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rages  and  indignities.  Whoever  has  been  at  Paris  within  the 
few  years  past  and  has  enjoyed  any  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation, or  any  latitude  of  intercourse  with  the  Parisian  so- 
ciety, must  have  learned  that  the  American  government  and 
people  were  held  in  the  utmost  scorn  and  aversio«)  not  only 
by  the  ruler  of  France,  but  by  every  functionary  and  re- 
tainer of  his  monstrous  system  of  fraud  and  rapine. 

On  the  score  of  these  feelings  there  is  no  disguise  affected; 
they  are  not  only  distinctly  seen,  but  openly  avowed.  When 
the  late  French  Charge  des  /iffaircs  to  this  country  returned 
to  France  and  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  certain  offences  im- 
puted to  him,  his  endeavours  to  effect  a  tjood  understanding 
between  us  and  his  employers,  he  was  told  by  the  head  of  the 
foreign  department,  that  such  seroices  connected  with  his 
mission  to  the  United  States,  would  be  just  as  available  with 
the  Emperor,  as  if  they  had  related  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers, 
II  there  be  any  difference  in  sentiment  with  regard  to  the 
two  powers,  it  is  that  his  Algerine  highness  is  much  the  less 
obnoxious  of  the  two.  He  isnotof  the  same  importance  to  the 
views  of  l^onaparte  on  England.  He  has  not  so  materially 
contributed  to  thwart  them  by  a  tenacious  fondness  for  com- 
merce, that  bane  and  eye-sore  of  a  military  despot.  The  Dey 
has  sent  no  gazettes  to  his  dominions  replete  with  accurate 
delineationsof  hischaracter  and  unsparing  animadversions  on 
hisconduct.  The  Dey  has  lost  him  no  island  of  San  Domingo 
—a  circumstance  to  which  Champagny  alludes  with  much 
bitterness  in  the  letter  supposed  to  be  spurious.  It  is  well 
known  in  the  circles  which  eddy  about  the  throne  of  the 
Thuileries,  that  the  Emperor  ascribes  the  failure  of  his  at- 
tempts upon  that  island  to  our  cupidity  ; — that  he  has  often 
denounced  vengeance  .against  us  on  this  account,  and  that 
this  recollection  still  festers  in  his  bosom. 

Necdum  etiam  cause  irarum  ssvique  dolores 
Exciderant  animo. 

These  assurances  of  warm  friendship  from  a  determined 
enemy,  and  particularly  from  one  of  the  character  of  Bona- 
parte, iihould  instead  oi  inspiring  confidence,  excite  the  most 
lively  alarms.  The  wretched  and  timc-scning,  king  of  Prussia 
states  in  the  manifesto  which  ho  ])ublished  on  the  eve  of  the 
war  which  terminated  in  his  ruin,  that  he  had  just  then  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  Bonaparte  full  of  |)rofessions  of  esteem  and 
attachment.  Who  does  not  recollect  the  epistles  of  the  same 
affectionate  ally  to  the  imbecile  monarchs  of  Sjiain  imme- 
diately before  he  laid  violent  hands  upon  their  persons,  and 
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commenced  that  ferocious  war  on  their  subjects  which  now 
traces,  in  characters  of  blood,  the  most  awful  lessons  to  us 
and  to  all  mankind*. 

*  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  placing  before  oui'  readers  the  whole 
of  the  letter  which  Bonaparte  addressed  from  Bayonne  to  Ferdinand  before 
that  unhappy  Prince  fell  into  the  hands  of  this  perfidious  enemy.  The  opinions 
which  we  huve  expressed  in  the  text  could  have  no  forcible  illustration  than 
this  important  document.  The  best  comment  on  the  letter  itself  is  to  be  found 
in  the  present  situation  of  Ferdinand  and  in  the  actual  condition  of  Spain. 
We  have  marked  in  italics  the  passages  which  place  the  character  of  the  writer 
in  the  highest  relief. 

"  Brother, 
**  I   have   receive<l  your   royal  highness's    letter.     The  inspection  of  your 
'*  royal  father's  papers  must  already  have  convinced  you  of  the  affection  which 
*.*  I   ever  bore  him  :   JJnder  the    present  circumstances  you  will  allow   me  to 
*'  speak  to  your  highness  with  frankness  and  candour.     I  entertained  a  hope 
*' that,  upon  my  arrival   at   Madrid,   I  might  persuade  my  illustrious  friend  io 
**  mal^e  some  necessary  reforms  in  his  dominions^  and  in  some  degree  to  gratify  the 
^*  public  opinion.     The  Prince  of  Peace's  dismission  appeared  to  me  requisite  for 
**  his  happiness  and  that  of  the  people.     The  events  in  the  North  have  retarded 
**  my  journey.     In  the  mean  time  the  occurrences   at  Aranjuez   have  taken 
'*  place.     I  do  not  set  up  for  a  judge  of  xehal  has  happened^    nor  of  the  conduct  of 
**  the  Prince  of  Peace  i  but  what  I  know  is,  that  kings  should  never  inure  their 
*'  subjects  to  shed  blood,  and  to  do  themselves  justice.     I  pray  to  God  that  your 
**  royal  highness  may  not  one  day  experience  the  ill  effects  of  this  policy.     It 
**  would  not  suit  the  interests  of  Spain  that  a  prince  who  has  married  a  princess 
**  of  the  royal  family  and  who  has  so  long   governed   the  kingdom,  should  be 
*'  persecuted.     He  has  no  friends  left ;  nor  woul  I   your  royal  highness  have 
**  any,  if  you  should  one  day  be  unfortunate.  The  people  gladly  seize  the  opportunities 
^*  of  making  themselves  amends  for  t/ie  homage  which  they  pay  to  us.  You  cannot  im- 
**  peach  the  Prince  of  Peace,  without  impeaching    the  Queen   and  the   King 
**  yourfathei*.     This  prosecution  will  nourish  factious  fury  and   hate,  and  the 
**  result  cannot  but    be    fatal  to  the    interests   of   your  crown.      Your  royal 
"  highness  has  no  titles  to  the  throne  but  those  tohich  you  derive  from  your  mother.    If 
*'  the  prosecution  should  dishonour  her^  your  royal  highness  ivould  thereby  bar  your  own 
"claim.    Shut  your  ears  to  feeble  and  perfidious  counsels  ;  you  have  no  right  to 
"judge  the  Prince  of  Peace.     His  crimes,  if    he  were    charged     with    any, 
"  ought  to  be  buried  in  the  rights  of  the  throne.     I  have  often  expressed   my 
**  wish  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  might  be  dismissed  :  If  I  hare  not  been  more 
"  urgent,  it  has  been  owing  t»  my  friendship  for  king  Charles,  from  whose  weak 
**  partiality   I  chose  to  turn  my  eyes. — Oh  wretched  humanity  !  imbecility  and 
"error  J  such  is  our  motto!    All  this,    however,     may  be  reconciled:    let  the 
"  Prince  of  Peace  be  banished  from  Spain,    and  I  offer  him  an  asylum  in 
**  Prance. 

•*  IVith  respect  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV.^  it  has  taken  place  at  a  time 
'*  xohen  my  armies  occupied  Spain  ;  and  Europe  and  posterity  might  believe  that  I 
"  have  sent  so  many  troops  for  the  sole  purpose  of  driving  my  friend  and  oHy  frotn  the 
"  throne. 

**  As  a  neighbouring  sovereign,  I  am  bound  to  inquire  into  what  has 
"  taken  place,  previous  to  my  acknowledging  this  abdication.     /  declare  it  to 

your  royal  highness  ;  to  all  Spaniards, — to  the  whole  world  ;  if  the  abdication 
"  of  king  Charles  be  voluntary,  if  he  have  not  been  driven  to  it  by  the  insurrection 
'  of  Aranjuez,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  admit  ity  and  to  acknowledge  your  royal 
"  highness  as  king  of  Spain,  J  therefore  wish  to  converse  with  your  royal  highness 
"  upon  the  subject.  The  caution  with  which  I  have  hitherto  proceeded  in 
"  these    affair$  ought    to   convince  you  vf    the    support  you  will  find    in   m^,    \f' 
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But  it  is  not  with  tlic  aUsurdiiy  or  the  falsehooil  of  these 
benevolent  professions,  or  with  tlie  ininiediatc  dangers  which 
they  portend,  that  we  are  most  powerfully  struck.  \Vq  are 
most  afTected  anddisgtisiod  with  the  l)nsehypocriiy  inht'ienl 
in  these  proceedings, — with  that  \ilc  spirit  of  dissimulation 
which  they  display,  and  which  dishonours  liunian  nature  even 
more  thaii  ail  the  wanton  ravages  of  the  sword.  When  we 
read  sucli  ussrrtior.s  as  those  which  ch^se  this  letter  of  the 
dukeof  C;idon-, — when  we  recollect  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  made,  and  consider  that  the  individual  from 
whom  they  conie  is  the  absolute  master  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  globe, — ue  blush  for  the  age  in  which  we  live, — and  feel 
ourselves  still  farther  removed  from  the  era  of  true  civiliza- 
tion, than  were  the  cotemporaries  of  feudal  despotism.  It  is 
justly  said  by  the  author  of  the  travels  of  Anacharsis  that  the 
truly  barbarous  age  is  not  that  m  which  there  is  the  greatest 
ferocity  of  manners,  but  that  in  which  there  is  the  most  hypo- 
crisy in  sentiment.  "  Le  siccle  v^ritablement  barbare  n'est 
**  pas  cclui  oil  il  y  a  le  plusde  ferocite  dans  les  mccurs,  mais 
**celui  ou  il  y  a  le  plus  de  fausset(i  dans  les  sentimens.^' 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  to  which  the  importance 
of  the  .Subject  has  induced  us  to  give  an  extension  not  con- 
templated by  our  general  plan,  without  repelling  an  accu- 
sation which  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  preferred  against  us. 
We  expect  to  be  called  the  blind  apologists  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  zealots  of  a  party.  These  epithets  we  dis-. 
claim  because  we  know  that  in  denouncing  the  views  oi 
France  and  in  reprobating  tlie  measures  of  our  administration 
Tve  have  but  one  object; — and  that  is, — the  good  of  this, 
country — to  the  institutions  of  which  we  are  as  ardently  at- 
tached as  any  of  those  who  may  think  fittoaspei scour  motives. 
We  bear  no  enmity  or  malice  to  the  men  in  power, — but  we 
will  protest  against  their  ability  to  manage  theaflairs  of  this 

**  fadiovs,  qf  any  rlescrijUinn,  ner  distwb  your  reign.  —  When  kins:  Charles 
*'  infornjicl  na-  of  the  cvtnts  of  Ortol>cr  last,   I  was   •'  !llicti-d  at  th«in, 

♦•  and  1  flatlrr  mysell  that  1  have  coiitiibtiU-d  bj'   my  >  ii>   to  thi'  happy 

"  issue  of  the  biisinrss  of  Uic  Kscurial.  Your  royal  higtincss  sliuuld  dr«  ad  the 
"  ronscquL-nccs  of  {lopular  commotions  ;  some  of  my  >caUrrrd  soldiers  may  l)e 
*'  assassinated,  but  such  exccwes  could  only  bring  ruin  upon  Spain.— Your  royal 
•*  highness  hiffxs  ali  Ihc  recesses  of  my  heart  ;  you  may  set  that  I  am  agitated  by 
'*  various  ideas  which  require  to  l*c  fixed.  You  may  t)c  certain,  that  at  all 
*'  «f\ents,   y  veill deal  rvilh you  as  I  haii     '  ■  ''      ur  rt iftil   father  ;   rely  upttnniy 

*'  wish  to  reconcile  cvriy  Ihtng^  end  U  .«  to  givf  you  pro^i/t  uf  nfftt' 

•'  tton  ofidhtfih  regard. — A\u\  so  I  pray  Ood  wiay  k»cp  you,  brother,  under  b»» 
••  holy  and  worthy  protection." 
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nation  and  must  express  our  fears  for  her  safety  and  pub- 
lish our  warnings, 

**  While  such  as  these 
••*  Presume  to  lay  their  hand  upon  the  ark 
*'  Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause. 

Great  Britain,  we  know,  has  heretofore  often  abused  her 
power  in  her  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  may,  here- 
after, abuse  it.  At  any  other  time,  we  should  be  as  vehement 
in  our  opposition  to  her,  and  as  indignant  at  her  injustice  as 
the  most  clamorous  of  her  revilers  are  now.  But  we  are  over- 
powered by  the  sense  of  evils  impending  from  another  quar- 
ter more  formidable  and  pressing  than  any  which  she  is 
either  able  or  disposed  to  inflict  upon  us.  The  love  of  our 
own  security  urges  us  to  feel  a  lively  sympathy  for  her  in 
her  present  struggle ; — to  waive  the  discussion  of  the  wrongs 
which  she  may  have  done  us, — even  to  make  allowances  for 
those  which  may  spring  out  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  she 
may  thing  imposed  upon  her  by  the  necessities  of  hsr  situa- 
tion. We  should, — in  laying  claim  to  the  most  enthusiastic 
glow  of  patriotism, — feel  like  impostors,  if  we  hesitated  to 
acknowledge  our  firm  belief  that  every  other  political  con- 
sideration is  now  secondar}^, — nay  absolutely  insignificantj 
when  compared  with  the  evils  with  which  France  menaces 
the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  proclamrition  of  the  president  has  excited  a  very  serious 
alarm  in  our  minds.  We  cannot  suppose  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  our  government  to  revive  the  non-intercourse  law, 
with  a  view  to  its  continaancefor  any  length  of  time.  This  ex- 
pedient has  been  already  tested  to  the  conviction  of  all  parties. 
We,  therefore,  can  find  no  solution  for  the  language  held  by 
our  administration  on  the  subject  of  the  new  attitude  which 
France  affects  to  have  assumed,  but  in  the  conjecture  that 
they  are  at  least  half  inclined  to  risk  the  experiment  of  pro- 
voking a  war  with  Great  Britain*  Against  this  ruinous  expe- 
riment we  shall  exert  our  most  strenuous  efforts,  careless  of 
the  epithets  which  may  be  applied  to  us  ;  and  we  earnestly 
exhort  the  minority  in  congress  to  do  the  same. — They 
should  recollect  that  forbearance  in  such  a  case  is,  in  fact, 
treason  to  the  country ; — that  the  most  animated  opposition 
is  not  faction,  but  sound  patriotism. 

*'  Whenever,"  says  Bolingbroke,  *'any  scheme  ruinous  to 
**  the  general  interest  of  a  nation  is  pursued,  the  best  service 
**  that  can  be  done  to  such  a  nation,  is  to  commence  an  early 
**  and  vigorous  opposition.  The  event  will  always  show  that 
*'  those  who  thus  act  are  the  best  patriots,  however  they  may 
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"  be  stigmatised  with  odious  names.  If  the  opposition  begins 
'*  late,  or  be  carried  on  more  faintly  than  the  exigency  re- 
**  quires,  the  evil  will  grow  until  it  becomes  too  mveterate 
"  for  the  ordinary  methods  of  cure.  The  most  plausible  ob- 
**jection  to  such  proceedings,  by  which  well-meaning  men 
**  are  frequently  made  the  bubbles  of  those  who  have  the 
*'  worst  designs,  arises  from  a  false  notion  of  moderation. 
"  True  political  moderation  consists  in  not  opposing  the 
**  measures  of  government  except  when  great  and  national 
"  interests  are  at  stake;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  in  op- 
"  posing  them  with  such  a  degree  of  warmth  as  is  adequate 
"  to  the  nature  of  the  evil.  To  oppose  thinj^s  which  are  not 
'*  blame-worthy,  or  which  are  of  no  material  consequence  to 
"  the  national  interest  with  such  violence  as  may  disorder 
"  the  harmony  of  government, — is  certaiidy  faction  ;  but  li 
"  is  likewise/act  ion,  and  faction  of  the  worst  kind,  eithernot  to 
••*  oppose  at  ally  or  not  to  oppose  in  earnest  wJicn  points  of  the 
"  greatest  importance  to  the  nation  are  concerned.'^ 
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CHARACTER  OF  FISHER  AMES. 

A  scholar  and  a  friend  has  transnniUed  to  us  for  publication  the  ensuing  de- 
delineation  of  the  character  of  Fisher  Ames.  It  is  the  substance  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  foreigner,  and  breathes  throughout  that  enthusiastic  de- 
votion to  the  memory  of  Ames  which  we  could  wish  to  see  predominant 
in  the  mind  of  all  the  ingenuous  youth  of  this  country.  Although  we  do 
uot  fully  coincide  with  the  author  of  this  portrait  in  some  points  of  the 
comparison  which  he  has  instituted  between  his  original  and  Edmund 
Burke,  we  profess  the  highest  reverence  for  the  genius  and  writings  of  the 
former,  and  shall  seize  with  avidity  every  occasion  of  recommending  them 
to  the  admiration  of  our  countrymen  and  of  the  world.  Ames  both  as  an 
orator  and  a  writer  would  have  reflected  lustre  on  any  community,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  perfect  model  for  youthful  emulation  which 
the  United  States  have  produced.  This  country  has  been  the  mother  of 
many  illustrious  rpen,  but  has  had  no  brighter  ornament  and  no  more  pro-- 
found  or  elegant  instructor. 

'*  Multa  munltum  virum  vi 
"  Nihil  tamen  hoc  habuisse  viro  piraeclarius  in  se." 

it  is  our  intention  to  lay  before  the  public  hereafter  a  regular  analysis  of 
his  works.  The  volume  which  his  enlightened  friends  have  published  is. 
not  only  a  treasure  of  political  wisdom,  but  a  literary  monument  which 
every  American  should  contemplate  with  gratitude  and  patriotic  pride. 

MY  DEAR   SIR, 

You  remark  in  the  course  of  your  correspondence  that 
Fisher  Ames  is  conspicuous  among  the  number  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  this  country  whose  powers  you  have  heard 
much  applauded.  You  urge  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  furnish 
you  with  a  delineation  of  his  character,  and  have  the  good- 
ness to  suggest  that  my  own  view  of  this  subject  will  be  most 
acceptable.  I  cannot  refiise  to  comply  witli  your  request, 
although  the  execution  of  the  task  is  by  no  means  easy.  I  can 
at  best  trace  but  a  very  faint  outline  of  a  combination  of 
moral  and  intellectual  excellence  which  has  rarely  been 
equalled  ;  and  to  the  contemplation  of  which  I  can  never  ap> 
proach  without  strong  emotions  of  reverence  and  awe.  The 
nature  of  this  communication  prevents  me  from  speaking 
of  him  with  the  copiousness  or  precision  which  might  be  de- 
sirable. You  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  receive  my 
thoughts  just  in  the  order  in  which  they  arise  in  the  mind,  and 
my  first  impressions  in  all  their  native  warmth  and  vivacity. 

Mr.  Ames  was  gifted  with  a  handsome  person,  with  a  voice 
uncommonly  clear  and  harmonious,  and  was  remarkable  for 
the  winning  suavity  and  temperate  dignity  of  his  manners.  To 
these  exterior  advantages  he  united,  what  is  much  more  im- 
portant, a  heart  of  the  utmost  tenderness  and  sensibility  ;  and 
that  ardor  of  mind,  that  lofty  enthusiasm,  which  are  usuaily 
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attendant  upon  genius  of  the  highest  order.  His  morality  was 
unspotted  and  unsuspected.  Ifuleed,  amidst  the  rancor  and 
virulence  of  contending  parties,  his  iiiieority  and  honor  have 
never  heen  called  in  (juesLion.  1 1  is  patriotism  \va.s  as  ])ure  as 
his  morality  was  sound.  Such  was  his  unceasing  anxiety  for 
the  puhlic  weal,  that  it  preyed  uj)On  his  heahh,  and  tontri- 
hnied  to  hring  him  prematurely  to  the  grave  !  Of  thi.s  I  have 
heen  assured  oy  those  who  knew  him  intimately,  and  whose 
correctness  of  observation  cannot  he  questioned. 

You  thmk,  with  me,  that  tlie  extracts  which  I  sent  you  from 
|iis  speech  up(3n  the  Hrilish  treatv,  may  safely  ciiallenge  a 
comparison  with  som<'  of  the  most  brilliant  specimens  of  Kng- 
lish  eloquence  ;  that  speech  you  say  has  raised  the  chai  acter 
of  American  genius  in  your  estimation.  I  have  conversed 
with  several  persons  who  were  present,  when  this  celebrated 
oration,  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  most  eloquent  that  iia$ 
ever  been  heard  in  our  congress,  was  delivered.  They  s'.attMhe 
eifects  which  it  jjjoducetl  to  have  been  so  striking,  as  to  rival 
those  ascribed  to  ancient  eloquence.  He  was  then,  in  appear- 
ance, descending  rapidly  to  the  tomb  ;  a  circumstance  of 
which,  as  is  manifest  by  the  conclusion  of  his  spci  cIj,  he  was 
pi^riectly  sensible.  His  aspect  was  calculated  to  excne  liie 
liveliest  interest;  and  the  whole  scene  to  make  the  urcpcst 
impression.The  annunciation  of  his  intention  to  >pfak, together 
with  the  imj)ortance  of  the  subject  so  deeply  nUcrcsting  to 
every  American,  drew  an  immense  audience.  The  large  liall 
ill  which  congress  assembled  was  crowded  with  ;i  most  bril- 
liant assembly  (if  both  sexes.  When  he  arose,  all  was  hushed 
into  the  most  profound  attention;  and  every  eye  was  fixed 
upon  him.  In  a  low  and  solemn  yet  distinct  voice  he  pro- 
nounced an  exordium,  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  situation. 

He  theii  went  on,  in  a  forcible,  argumentative,  and  impas- 
sioned strain,  to  answer  and  rei'ute  all  the  obiections  \'.  hich 
had  been  urged  against  the  resolution  proposed  for  carrying 
the  treaty  into  etVeci.  When  he  came  to  sj)eak  of  the  consc- 
(luences  that  would  tlow  from  a  rejection  of  tin  resolution,  his 
whole  auilience  were  eleetrihed.  His  voice  summoned  their 
imaujinations  to  a  scene  of  horror,  which  was  described  with  a 
paihos  and  energy  never  excelled.  This,  together  with  the 
solemnity  of  his  peroration,  produced  so  lively  a  sens.ition  in 
the  house,  that  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  opposition 
proposed  to  defer  taking  the  (|uesiion,  until  the  minds  of  the 
members  had  time  to  cool,  and  (as  Pitt  said  after  Sheridan 
had  delivered  his  famous  speech  on  the  (jui'stion  of  arraigning 
Hastings)  until  they  should  be  able  to  distinguish  **  the  blaze 
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of  eloquence  from  the  light  of  truth."  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, though  not  in  that  of  Sheridan,  the  blaze  of  eloquence 
was  employed  to  diffuse  not  to  conceal  the  light  of  tiuth.-^— 
His  oratory  on  this  occasion  was  of  the  highest  order — bold, 
lofty  and  impressive.  We  fancy  that  we  listen  to  the  voice  of 
inspiration  ;  and  our  minds  are  hurried  along  as  by  the  resist- 
less lyre  of  Timotheus.  It  is  tliis  kind  of  eloquence  that  has 
inflamed  senates,  and  inspired  armies  with  an  invincible  fury ; 
that  has  apj}alled  the  guilty,  and  made  princes,  seated  under 
the  canopies  of  power  and  state,  turn  pale  and  tremble  ;  that 
with  "an  awful  warning  voice"  has  made  nations  put  on  sack- 
cloth, and  humble  themselves  with  fasting;  and  at  other 
times,  has  poured  myriads  on  the  embattled  plain  to  assert 
the  honour  of  their  country  or  of  their  God. 

Contrary  to  his  own  expectations  he  survived  this  speech 
several  years;  and  soon  after  retired  from  the  bustle  of  public 
life.  He  then  wrote  many  masterly  dissertations  upon  the  po- 
litics of  our  country,  as  well  as  upon  those  of  Kurope  whichj 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  are  but  too  interesting  to  us. 
*'  The  grave  has  at  last  closed  over  this  illustrious  genius,  and 
"  his  splendid  orb  is  set  for  ever!"  Since  his  death  his  writings, 
as  well  as  some  ol'  his  speeches,  have  been  collected  and  pub^ 
lished. — They  all  shew  an  ardent  zeal  to  serve  his  country, 
and  the  deep  and  lively  interest  which  he  felt  in  her  honour 
and  welfare.  They  are  moreover  fraught  with  political  wis- 
dom, and  embellished  by  the  graces  of  polite  literature. 

Of  all  our  writers  he  is  by  far  the  most  eloquent.  He  has 
been  frequently  compared  to  Edmund  Burke  and  in  some  re- 
spects there  certainly  is  a  resen^blaiice.  But,  to  use  his  own 
happy  figure,  'Mt  is  as  difficult  to  compare  great  men,  as  great 
*'  rivers;  some  we  admire  for  the  length  and  rapidity  of  their 
**  currents  and  grandeur  of  their  cataracts,  others  for  the  ma- 
*' jestic  silence  and  fulness  of  their  streams.  We  cannot  bring 
**  them  together  to  measure  thedilTerence  of  their  waters." 

Perhaps  the  character  of  his  genius  may  be  said  to  resem- 
ble Burke's,  in  the  same  manner  that,  according  to  Plutarch, 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes  resembled  each  other.  But  I  have 
always  thought,  that  even  Plutarch,  able  and  masterly  as  he  is 
in  portraying  character,  carries  his  fondness  for  parallels  too 
far.  Still  resemblances  may  sometimes  be  found  between  great 
men ;  and  they  may  with  advantage  be  compared.  This  can  be 
done  in  the  present  instance.  Like  Burke,  Ames  possessed 
that  prophetic  sagacity,  which  divines  the  future  from  the  past; 
and  as  with  him  all  his  sentiments  are  just,  noble  and  elevat- 
ed.   But  their  manner  of  conveying  their  ideas  is  verv  dif- 
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ferent.  Burke,  though  certainly  one  of  the  njost  splendid  wri- 
ters in  the  English  language,  is  swelling,  pompous  and  some- 
times turgid.  Ames  is  generally  concise,  always  energetic,  and 
frequently  pointed;  though  he  is  also  figurative  and  magnifi- 
cent. His  metaphors  and  figures  arc,  however,  for  the  most 
part  original  ;  and  he  is  in  my  opinion  even  more  happy  than 
Burke  in  the  use  of  them.  He  docs  not  pursue  them  so  far. 
His  genius  occasionally  blazes  out  like  the  lightning  of  hea- 
ven. Its  corruscations  dazzle  the  eye  and  electrify  the  nerves. 
He  sees  his  subject  not  only  clearly,  but  with  the  piercing  eye 
of  prophecy  and  inspiration  ;  and  by  ii  single  figure  bold,  new, 
and  striking,  he  sets  it  before  you.  his  not  merely  perceived  ; 
it  is  tangible;  it  has  life  and  body  and  substance,  in  fine,  his 
style  like  his  thoughts  is  original  ruid  his  own.  He  was  too 
affluent  in  the  riches  of  his  own  native  genius  to  borrow. 

His  mode  of  reasoning  is  also  peculiar  to  himself:  or,  if  a 
resemblance  can  be  found,  it  is  in  that  of  Lord  Ciiatham.  He 
rarely  descends  the  regular  steps  of  a  lo^jical  deduction  ;  but 
his  arguments  are,  nevertheless,  cxtremelv  forcible  and  con* 
elusive.  He  is  always  glowing  and  energetic  ;and,  where  the 
subject  admits  of  it,  pathetic  and  sublime.  What  ^ave  pe- 
culiar force  to  his  eloquence,  was  the  strong  self  conviction 
which  he  always  manitested.  This  is(iiseovt.rable  in  all  his 
speeches,  even  to  a  reader  ;  and  must  have  been  much  more 
strongly  felt  by  a  hearer. 

He  isevcn  more  ha[)py,  if  possible,  than  Burke,  in  draw- 
ing wisdom  from  the  treasures  of  history.  No  writer  ever 
more  fully  illustrated  the  maxim  of  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
-'  ilistory  is  philosophy  leaching  bv  example." 

A  statesman  shoulil  indeed  be  forrned  from  the  recorded 
experience  of  nations.  In  history  a  vast  volume  is  unfolded 
for  the  instruction  of  mankind:  init  few  know  how  to  read  it 
with  profit  ;  few  reap  the  lessons  from  it  whic  h  it  is  calculated 
to  teach.  I'his  knowledge  Ames  possessed  in  an  cunnent  de- 
gree ;  he  perpetually  illustrates,  euibellishes,  and  enforces 
his  juinciples,  by  arguments  derived  from  the  historic  page. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  he  appears  to  have  been 
less  uiufer  the  dominion  of  his  passions  than  Burke.  Whe- 
ther they  were  naturally  less  impetuous,  or  that  he  felt  more 
forcibly  the  necessity  of  ciiockirig  and  cotitrolling  them,  cer- 
tain it  13  that  they  were  not  so  predominant  in  liis  character. 

Though  it  is  undeniably  true,  that  strong  passions  are 
generally  formed  to  accompany  a  powerful  genius,  and  when 
properly  regulateti,  to  aid  and  vivify  it,  Ames  did  iior 
perhaps  thiKk  Hith  Burke,  that  '*  uur  passions  instruct  our 
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reason."  At  least  he  was  unwilling  to  subject  himself  to 
the  guidance  of  such  masters.  Still  we  find  the  same  solidity 
and  wisdom  in  the  opinions  of  both;  and  the  same  abhor- 
rence of  those  "  fools  aspiring  to  be  knaves"  who  would 
exchange  rational  liberty,  good  order,  and  sober  govern- 
ment, for  wild  democrasy  and  savage  jacobinism. 

In  comparing  these  two  men  I  must  therefore  say,  that  I 
think  the  American  possessed,  at  least,  equal  genius,  equal 
eloquence  and  equal  goodness ;  though  I  will  not  contend  that 
he  had  equal  learning  or  equal  opportunities  of  exercising  his 
powers.  But  I  must  frankly  declare,  however  such  an  asser- 
tion might  hazard  the  credit  of  my  taste  with  some,  that  his 
manner  of  writing  is  to  me  more  delightful  than  that  of  Burke, 
much  as  I  admire  the  splendid  and  gorgeous  eloquence  of  that 
extraordinary  man.  1  think  the  manner  of  Ames  more  easy 
and  natural.  He  never  tired  either  his  readers  or  his  hearers. 
We  know  that  Burke  frequently  vvearied  the  latter  and  some- 
times perhaps  fatigues  the  former.  Like  Burke  he  never  re- 
ceived his  full  deserts  in  his  life-time.  But  the  future  gene- 
rations of  this  country  will  do  hira  justice  :  and  will  enrol 
his  name  on  the  list  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  when  the 
pitiful  cavils  and  vapid  criticisms  of  ignorance  or  jealousy 
will  be  lost  in  oblivion.  His  writings  ought  to  be  the  manual 
of  American  youth.  In  them  they  will  find  the  purest  senti- 
ments, delivered  in  a  style  easy  chaste  and  eloquent:  which 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  those  laboured  pompous  periods, 
and  "Johnsonian  aft'ectations,"  which  have  too  much  cor- 
rupted the  taste  of  American  as  well  as  of  European  writers. 

The  just  praises,  which  he  \v^s  ever  ready  to  bestow  upon 
others,  who  might  be  considered  as  his  rivals,  show  that  he 
had  not  a  particle  of  envy  or  of  malignity  in  his  composition. 
In  a  beautiful  eulogium  which  he  termsa  Sketch  of  Hamil- 
ton, one  of  the  ablest  as  well  ?.s  most  enchanting  delineations 
of  character  ever  given,  he  impliedly  acknowledges  an  in- 
feriority to  that  great  man  which  every  one  might  not  be 
ready  to  admit.  He  considers  him,  indeed,  as  superior  not 
only  to  himself  but  to  every  man  of  the  age. 

Although  as  a  public  man,  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator, 
Ames  was  great  and  splendid,  it  is  upon  his  private  character 
that  his  friends  delight  to  dwell.  By  those,  who  were  in  habits 
of  famihar  intercourse  with  him,  and  of  listening  to  the  fasci- 
nating eloquence  of  his  conversation,  superior  even  to  that  of 
his  publicspeechesandhis  writings;  who  witnessed  the  warmth 
and  tenderness  of  his  heart,  and  his  unsullied  morality,  he  is 
remembered  with  enthusiasm.  I  have  thus  given  you  a  sketch  of 
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one  of  the  greatest  as  \v(;ll  as  most  amiabk*  men,  which  this, 
or  perhaps  any  other,  country  has  produced.  If  I  liave  not 
done  justice  to  my  subject,  and  I  am  conscious  iliat  I  have 
not,  1  must  apologize;  for  myself  in  the  Ian;^uas:^c  of  this 
illustrious  person  when  s|)eakinir  of  ahnost  the  only  Ameri- 
can that  deserved  to  rank  as  his  equal, — "  to  delineate  ge- 
nius one  must  feel  its  power." 
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LETTERS  ON  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

The  following  series  of  letters  addressed  to  a  literary  friend  are  intended  to. 
comprise  a  narrative  notonl\'  uf  the  adventures  but  of  the  reflections  of  the 
author,  during  a  late  residence  of  some  years  in  France  and  Euglaud.  They 
will  also  conj.ain  authentic  details  concerning  the  actual  condition  of  those 
countries,  and  will  be  regularly  continued  through  some  of  the  succeeding 
numbers  of  this  work.  The  writerdoes  not  mean  to  confine  himself  to  any  me- 
thodical plan  either  of  relation  or  of  discussion,  and  will  pass  alternately  from 
the  institutions  of  one  country  to  those  of  the  other  as  the  associations  of  his 
memory  may  prompt.  The  three  first  of  the  series  now  offered  to  the  public 
refer  almost  exclusively  to  France. 

MY  DEAR  H 


Nq  impressions  can  be  more  lively,no  sensations  more  rapid 
and  cheerful,  than  those  of  a  young  American  who,  leaving 
his  country  for  the  first  time,  arrives  in  the  river  Garonne  on 
a  fine  day  of  the  month  of  June,  after  a  sea  voyage  of  two 
months  accompanied  by  one  unbroken  train  ''  of  vapours  and 
clouds  and  storms."  Such  was  exactly  my  case, and  my  imagi- 
nation was  never  so  powerfully  affected  as  by  the  scenery 
which  I  then  witnessed, and  of  which  nothing  of  the  same  de- 
scription ever  meets  the  eye  of  a  traveller  in  this  country. 
Vineyards  spread  over  lofty  hiils, — chateaux  of  white  stone, 
built  in  a  style  of  magnificence,  and  surrounded  by  a  display 
of  cultivation  altogether  unknown  to  nsathome, — a  multitude 
of  country  mansions  andof  villagesdclightfully  situated  either 
near  the  edge  of  the  water  or  along  the  declivities  of  the  hills; 
a  numerous  population  of  peasantry  of  an  appearance  equally 
novel,  and  in  an  attire  singularly  grotesque  ;  all  these  present 
themselves  to  the  view  in  continuous  succession  for  twenty  one 
leagues, — the  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the  river  to  the 
city  of  Bordeaux.  This  perspective  so  strikingly  contrasted 
with  ''  the  sullen  and  monotonous  ocean,"  appeared  at  the 
time  sufficientto  indemnify  mefor  all  the  ca/nVz fatigues  which 
I  had  encountered,  and  gave  me  a  most  delicious  foretaste  of 
the  satisfactions  which  I  was  to  derive  from  the  bounties  so 
profusely  scattered  over  this  fine  region  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
I  understood  then  for  the  first  time  the  force  of  the  exclama- 
tion, la  belle  France^  which  I  had  so  often  heard  in  the  mouth 
of  her  sons,  and  began  to  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
that  charm  which  operates  upon  them  like  the  fascination  of 
magic,  after  any  length  of  absence,  and  at  any  distance 
of  space  from  their  native  soil. 

We  frequently  sailed  within  an  hundred  feet  of  the  shore, 
so  as  to  be  enabled  to  converse  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
country-seats  whom  we  occasionally  observedsitting  under  the 
shade  of  their  trees,  some  of  which  overhung  the  banks  of  the 
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river.  Tlie  clusters  of  small  islands  wliich  we  encountered, 
particularly  nt:ar  the  connucnce  of  the  Dordoj^nc  with  the 
Garonne,  and  which  were  covered  with  the  mo:>t  luxuriant 
veiretation,  heightened  the  enchantnieni  of  the  scene — No- 
thing  is  wanting  to  the  Garonne  hut  a  translucent  wave  to 
supply  it  with  an  assemblage  uf  features  more  smiling,  varie- 
gated, and  picturesque  than  those  which  belong,  pi-rhans, 
to  any  othor  river  in  the  world.  'J'he  waters  were  turbid  at 
the  time  we  passed  up,  and  I  was  informed  that  this  was  the 
case  during  tne  greater  partof  the  year.  I  have  contemplated 
since,  but  with  emotions  of  ])lcasure  not  by  any  means  so  vi- 
vid, the  banks  of  the  Hudson  in  this  country,  and  those  of  the 
Wye  in  England,  both  so  justly  celebrated  for  the  magnifi- 
cence and  beauty  of  the  views  which  they  alford.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  scenery  is  indeed  totally  distinct  in  these  rivers, 
and,  perhaps,  the  preference  wliich  I  give  to  the  first  arises 
from  the  influence  of  a  particular  association  of  ideas  and 
circumstances.  Wlio  is  it  that  has  ever  experienced  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  long  illness,  without  being,  on  his  convalescence, 
disposed  to  repeat,  with  Akenside, 

"  Fair  is  nature's  aspei't 
*'  When  rural  soiii:»  aiul  tniors  wake  the  morn 
"  To  every  eye  j  but  how  much  more  to  his 
**  Round  whom  the  bod  of  sickness  loncj  diffub'd 
"  Its  melancholy  gloom  !   how  do«ibly  fair 
**  When  first  with  frc:h-t>orn  tjgor  I  '^ 

*'  T^i-  balmy  brec/e,  and  frels  the  i  un 

*'  Warm  at  his  bosom,  from  the  spjin^;-  uf  life 
*'  Chasing  opprtssivt  damps  and  Unguid  pain." 

If  I  could  well  claim  permission  to  digress  so  soon  from 
my  immediate  subject,  it  would  be  to  talk  of  chc  navigation  of 
another  stream — the  Wvo,  which  T  have  mcntionetl  above. 
The  Knglish  have  within  their  own  island  much  of  the  finest 
imagery  of  nature,  embellished  by  the  most  perfect  labours  of 
art,  ancl  by  all  the  luxury  of  taste.  But  if  I  were  to  be  called 
upon  to  select  any  one  portion  of  their  sccnory  upon  which  1 
could  now  dwell,  and  upon  which  I  have  dwelt  with  most  de- 
light, it  would  be  that  of  the  Wye  from  Ross  to  Chepstow. 
For  *'  a  jMcturescjue  tourist'*  it  isasort  of  honnc  bouche,  an  ex- 
quisite morceau,  with  which,  moreover,  the  appetite  could 
scarcely  ever  be  cloyed.  The  Wye  is  our  Hudson  in  minia- 
ture, but  with  features  of  a  much  softer  character,  and  with 
Cothic  appendages  which  give  to  it  all  the  additional  and  pow- 
erful influence  over  tlie  tancy  that  belong  to  **  wizard  time 
iind  antique  story."  The  proportions  of  nature  on  the  Hudson, 
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for  a  course  of  two  hundred  miles,  are  of  the  most  gigantic 
magnificence,  and  the  historical  recollections  connected  with 
this  river  are  to  an  American  of  the  most  endearing  and  en- 
nobling kind.  Tlie  progress  of  civilization,  moreover,  as  you 
trace  it  oh  its  banks  so  far  in  the  interior  of  this  continent,  in 
the  flourishing  cities  of  Hudson,  of  Athens,  and  of  Albany, 
swells  the  mind,  and  refreshes  the  spirit  of  patriotism  by  the 
prospect  of  actual  and  future  improvements  almost  as  stu- 
pendous to  the  imagination,  as  the  rocks  and  mountains  in 
their  vicinity  are  to  the  eye. 

The  beauties  of  the  Ensjlish  river  are  comprised  within  a 
space  of  fifty  miles  ;  it  winds  itself  like  the  Hudson  almost  in- 
to labyrinths,  and  in  a  very  narrow  channel,  presents  rocks  and 
hills  of  equal  ruggedness,  although  of  dimensions  much  less 
colossal.  There  is,  however,  about  the  Wye  an  indescribable 
and  unrivalled  charm ;  a  peculiar  "  witchery"  arising  from  an 
admixture  of  the  softwiththesavage  features  of  thelandscapej 
and  from  the  gothic  ruins  which  decorate  its  banks  at  inter- 
vals ;  among  the  rest  those  of  Tintern  Abbey,  by  far  the 
most  majestic  and  imposing  of  all  the  decayed  edifices  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  navigation  of  this  river  you  can  descend  from 
your  boat  to  the  banks  whenever  you  please,  and  you  then 
rarely  fail  to  find  the  whole  poetical  assemblage, 

"  Of  lofty  trees  with  sacred  shades 

"  And  perspectives  of  pleasant  glades 

*'  The  ruins  too  of  some  majestic  piece 

*'  Boasting  the  power  of  ancient  Rome  or  Greece 

*'  Whose  statues,  friezes,  columns  broken  lie 

"  And  though  defaced,  the  wonder  of  the  eye." 

But  to  return  to  the  Garonne.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at 
couple  of  fierce-looking  officers  came  on  board  of  our  vessel 
from  the  French  guard-ship  stationed  under  the  neighbouring 
forts.  They  took  down  with  great  minuteness  the  history  of 
our  cargo,  of  the  voyage,  &c.  &c.  and  examined  each  passen- 
ger with  regard  to  his  namejhis  birth-place,  his  profession, his 
age  and  his  views.  These  particulars  were  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  Police  of  Bordeaux,  and  thence  forwarded  to 
the  head-quarters  of  Espionage  at  Paris.  We  performed  qua- 
rantine for  eight  days  about  half-way  up  the  river,  abreast  of 
the  neat  little  village  of  Pouillac,and  underwent  there  a  simi- 
lar examination. — We  were  thus  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
municipal  authorities  for  some  time  before  our  landing.  This 
was  nottheonly  circumstance  which  reminded  usof  the  nature 
of  the  government  within  whose  jurisdiction  we  then  were, 
and  which  threw  a  shade   over  the  satisfaction  that  the  sur* 
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rounding  scenery  was  calculated  toafTord.  AVe  were  hailed  on 
onr  passairc;  up  from  a  multitude  of  boats  kept  by  the  l)rokers 
of  Bordeaux, who  send  their  clerks  to  meet  vcsselsat  their  en- 
trance into  the  river,  and  to  solicit  the  custom  of  the  captains 
and  supercarj^oes.  These;  gentlemen  preferred  theirboon  with 
an  earnestness  of  entreaty,  and  a  humility  of  manner  wliich 
afforded  a  melancholy  indication  of  the  stagnation  of  trade, 
and  of  the  depression  of  the  rommercial  spirit.  Their  ser- 
vices, however,  are  rendered  indispensable  by  the  regulations 
of  the  government  which  limits  their  number,  and  subjects 
them  to  a  rigorous  discipline,  as  well  as  to  a  very  onerous  tax 
for  the  privilege  of  exercising  their  functions. — On  leaving 
the  cjuarantine  ground,  our  trunks  were  carefully  examined 
by  the  custom-house  officers  habited  a  la  viiUtairCy  who  were 
then  stationed  on  the  deck,  and  who  remained  with  us  until 
permits  were  obtained  both  from  the  Douane  and  x\\q  Prc/tc 
(tire  dc  Police^  for  our  landing  and  for  the  disend)arcation  of 
our  effects.  These  underwent  a  second  scrutiny  before  they 
were  extricated  from  the  hands  of  a  host  of  famished  tide- 
waiters  by  whom  we  were  gunrded. 

Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  aspect  of  Bordeaux 
as  you  ajiproach  it  by  water.  The  eye  takes  in  at  one  glance  a 
series  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  of  niagnificent  stone  edi- 
fices, constructed  upon  the  same  j)lan,  and  f(»rming  altogether 
a  large  segment  of  a  complete  circle.  The/u^adedt'S c/iartrons 
is  not  excelled,  perhaps,  by  any  thing  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion in  the  world,  and  can  boast  of  a  perspective,  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  rarely  surpassed  in  richness  and  va- 
riety. We  found,  on  entering  die  harbour,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Prussian  galiots,  dismantled  and  laid  up  in  ordinary. 
Tliey  were  arranged  in  very  regular  scries,  and  beingexact- 
ly  of  the  same  form  and  colour,  produced  a  striking  and  pic- 
turesque eriect.  These  vessels  were  about  to  set  sail,  the  day 
previous  to  the  annunciation  at  Bordeaux,  of  the  war  whicli 
broke  out  in  1806  between  the  British,  and  the  unfortunate 
king  of  Prussia  to  whose  ports  they  were  destined.  Some  ac- 
cidental delay  in  the  custom-house  arrangements  retarded 
their  dej)arture,  and  snatched  a  rich  booty  from  the  British 
cruisers.  This  opportune  intelligence,  as  it  was  then  deemed, 
saved  them  from  a  probable  danger  at  the  time;  but  their 
fate  was  only  suspended  ;  for  not  long  afterwards  they  fell  a 
prey  to  the  "  pacificator  of  Furope  and  the  tutelary  genius 
of  commerce,'*  when  he  commenced  his  unexpected  and  un- 
pro^oked  war  upon  Prussia.  If  his  Imperial  Majesty  be  in 
possestiion  of  an  infallible  arcaiium  against  worms— another 
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secret  and  dangerous  enemy  to  which  they  are  now  exposed, 
— they  may,  perhaps,  serve,  at  some  remote  period,  for  the 
transport  of  troops  to  this  hemisphere,  when  the  ocean  pre- 
sents no  obstacle  to  our  subjugation. 

On  the  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Bordeaux,  I  found  a 
soldier  stationed  in  the  hall  of  the  merchant's  dwelling  in 
which  I  was  hospitably  lodged,  and  vvas  informed  that  this 
visiter  vvas  to  be  my  attendant,  until  I  passed  through  the 
customary  examination  at  the  police  office.    I  lost  no  time  in 
getting  rid  of  my  escort  who,  when  dismissed,  expected  and 
received  a  gratuity  of  some  magnitude  for  a  functionary  of 
his  grade.  At  the  police  office,  the  same  interrogatories  were 
propounded  to  me  as  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  at  the 
quarantine  ground, — but  my  passport  or  permit  to  remain  and 
travel  in  France,  vvas  not  delivered  wntil  some  weeks  after. 
The  same  ceremonial  is  practised  with  regard  to  all  strangers 
who  arrive  or  land  in  any  part  of  the  empire.     The  circum- 
stances of  this  scrutiny,  and  the  embarrassments  which  we  had 
experienced  in  thedebarcationof  ourbaggage,excitedamore 
than  common  disgust  in  the  mind  of  one  who,  if  he  possessed 
no  other  knowledge  on  this  subject,  than  that  which  the  insti- 
tutions of  his  own  country  afford,  would  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  term  'police,  and  might  suppose  that  the  arrival 
of  a  foreigner,  so  far  from  being  a  just  cause  of  suspicion, 
should  in  all  cases,  be  matter  of  public  exultation. 

I  passed  six  weeks  in  Bordeaux,  a  period  during  which 
I  was  indefatigablyemployed  in  studying  the  general  manners, 
andexaminingtheinstitutionsof  that  city.  The  ascent  of  Mde, 
Blanchard  in  a  balloon,  the  day  after  my  arrival,  gave  me  an 
early  opportunity  of  seeing  nearly  the  whole  population  group- 
ed together  in  a  public  garden,  which  would  do  honour  to 
any  metropolis  in  the  world.  The  weather  was  just  such  as 
was  desirable  for  the  entire  success  of  the  aeronaut,  and 
for  the  gratification  of  the  spectators.  The  lady  ascended 
gradually  and  perpendicularly  until  she  disappeared  from 
our  view,  and  was  wafted  by  gentle  breezes  to  Lihonrne,  a 
distance  of  some  leagues,  where  she  alighted  in  perfect 
safety,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  dismay  of  those  who 
witnessed  her  descent.  To  me,  who  had  never  before  seen 
a  prosperous  apotheosis  of  this  kind,  the  scene  was  extreme- 
ly pleasing,  but  I  derived  still  more  satisfaction,  from  the 
inspection  of  a  much  more  numerous  crowd  than  I  had 
ever  contemplated,  and  of  whom  the  physiognomy,  dress 
and  manners  had  all  the  allurement  of  novelty.  The 
gaiety,  —  the  vivacity,  —  the  eccentricities  of  the  national 
temper,  excited  by    the    nature    of  the    spectacle,   and 
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quickened  by  the  influence  of  a  most  genial  atmosplicre, 
all  manifested  themselves  on  this  occasion,  in  expressions 
of  rapturous  delight, — in  exclamations  of  surprise, — in 
the  utmost  eagerness  of  curiosity,  and  in  the  most  gro- 
tesque exhibitions  of  chararlcr.  In  all  their  public  as- 
semblages, at  the  theatres — the  cofVeo-houses, — anil  in  the 
public  walks,  I  observed  the  same  exhilarating  merriment, 
and  I  could  not  but  admire  the  elnstirity  (if  that  s|)irit  which, 
notwithstanding  t!)e  pressure  of  public  grievances  that  carry 
dismay  and  anguish  into  every  dwelling,  still  remounts  at  any 
alleviation  however  slight  or  transitory.  In  the  midst  of  cala- 
mities of  a  most  overwhelming  force,  the  springs  of  the  native 
character  can  be  set  in  motion  by  the  smallest  excitements. 
A  public  spectacle  of  ai^y  description,  a  play  or  a  ball,  or  the 
common  pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  can  drive  into  tem- 
porary oblivion,  the  most  biting  cares  and  the  most  gnawing 
anxieties,  and  produce  such  cllects  as  might  lead  you  to  sup- 
pose that  you  surveyed — not  the  victims  of  a  ruthless  despo- 
tism, but  a  people  en  joying  all  the  immunities  of  peacehi  I  free- 
dom, and  privileged  even  from  the  common  infelicitiesof  life. 
A  mere  epicure  or  gourmand  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  highef 
enjoyments  of  the  mind  to  the  gratifications  of  the  palate, 
sliould  select  Bourdeaux  as  a  place  of  residence  in  prefen^nce, 
perhaps,  to  any  other  part  of  the  world.  If  the  sword  of  Da- 
mocles be  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  merchant,  he  has, 
at  least,  the  consolation  of  feasting  at  a  most  luxurious  board. 
Here  are  the  true  *«  Sictda^  dnpes," — and  I  would  venture  to 
say,  here  is  the  true  tiectar  which  uasquatVed  in  ()lyp.)|)us. 
I  think  I  have  never  found  elsewhere  the  pleasures  o.  the 
table  so  redundant  or  delicious,  as  in  the  month  of  July,  at 
the  country  seat  jfa  Bordelais  merchant,  situated  onihe  bor- 
ders of  the  river,  and  surrounded  by  a  most  enchantiuij:  see- 
nery.  Fish  and  fowl  of  every  variety  and  of  the  finest  fla- 
yQ^rJ — wines  of  the  most  exquisite  rclisb,  and  such  as  are 
rarely  suffered  to  go  abroad  ;  a  dessert  consisting  of  straw- 
berries, |)lums,  fresh  almonds,  apricots,  cherries,  &c. — all  in 
the  hi'diest  perfection  ; — these  constituted  our  dimier,  and 
were  thedailv  fare  of  our  host.  \Vc  saw  from  his  hall  the 
hills  covered" with  vineyards  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Cia- 
ronne  ;  numerous  chateaux  on  the  declivities  ;  noble  avenues 
of  lofty  aih  along  the  bordcr>,  and  vessels  sailing  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  ban!..  I  gazed  upon  all  these  advantages  with 
peculiar  lomplaeency,  because  they  apj>oared  to  me,  in  the 
Ijy  lit  of  a  just  indemnification  to  an  excellent  individual,  for 
the  public  calamities  of  which  he  was  an  indignant  spectator, 
and  a  sorrowful  \  iclim. 
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Bordeaux  has  several  theatres,  but  of  the  performance  in 
them,  one  who  is  about  to  speak  of  Paris,  should  say  nothing. 
The  pageantry  of  the  stage,  the  dancers,  and  even  the  heroes 
of  the  buskin,  served  to  amuse,  and  sometimes  to  astonish  a 
raw  stranger,  butthetraces  which  they  leftweresoon  oblitera- 
ted by  the  exhibitions  of  the  metropolis.  As  a  monument  of 
architecture,  the  opera  house  of  Bordeaux,  is  certainly  the  most 
magnificent  of  its  kind,  and  displays  within,  a  mass  of  machi- 
nery for  scenic  purposes,  which  is  truly  stupendous  in  size,  as 
well  as  admirable  in  the  contrivance.  The  rage  for  theatrical 
amusements  here  is  even  greater  than  it  is  in  Paris,  and  the 
spirit  of  gambling  indulged  to  a  still  more  vitious  excess. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  dwell  on  any  of  the  public  structures,  nor 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  private  dwellings  of  this  city. 
Many  of  them  are  magnificent,  as  well  as  some  of  the  streets ; 
and  again  many,  or  perhaps  most  of  the  latter  are  more  narrow 
and  dirty,  than  the  worst  parts  of  the  metropolis.  The  idea  of 
Paris  effaces  the  recollection  of  the  exterior  of  any  other  city 
of  France.  The  cathedral  of  Bordeaux,  is  however,  a  venera- 
ble gothic  pile  ;  and  there  are,  in  its  neighbourhood,  some 
remains  of  Roman  architecture,  which  every  traveller  should 
inspect.  The  fine  white  stone  of  which  the  houses  of  this  city 
are  constructed,  is  drawn  from  quarries  dug  in  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  extending  in  some  instances  for  miles  under 
the  vineyards-  They  are,  in  many  parts,  inhabited  by  the  fa- 
milies ofthe  labourers,  whosechimnies  are  perforated  through 
the  earth, and  emit  a  smoke  among  the  vines,  which  produces 
many  an  eager  inquiry  from  an  American  stranger. 

The  fine  hotel,  which  was  formerly  thearchiepiscopal  pa- 
lace, was  inhabited  at  the  period  of  my  residence  in  Bordeaux, 
by  the  civil  prefect.  The  archbishop  was  the  tenantof  amuch 
more  humble  mansion,  and  lived  in  a  style  very  far  removed 
from  the  ecclesiastical  pomp  ofthe  middle  ages.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  this  venerable  old  man,  and  at  bistable,  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  several  of  the  most  intelligent  priests  of  his 
diocese.  Our  conversation  naturally  embraced  the  progress 
and  theprospects  of  religion  withinthe  sphere  of  theirlabours, 
and  their  testimony  fully  confirmed  the  conclusions  which  my 
own  personal  observation  led  me  to  adopt  on  this  subject. 
They  informed  me  that  the  seeds  of  piety  had  been  in  the 
course  of  the  revolution,  completely  extirpated  from  the 
breasts  of  almost  every  class  of  the  community,  and  that  since 
the  re-establishment  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  altar  by  the  concordat,  Christianity  had  regained  butasmall 
share  of  influence  over  the  public  mind.     The  scantiness  of 
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tlifir  own  sli|jeiKU  barely  sufficient  for  tlie  acquisition  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life — the  degrading  inferiority'  in 
whicii  they  remained  with  regard  to  the  secular  functiona- 
ries ;  and  the  genius  of  the  military  system,  which  while  it 
pervaded  even  the  lower  orders  mure  raj)idiy  than  the  spirit  of 

f)icty,  stifled  the  lianie,  and  counteracted  the  advances  of  the 
atter;  these,  with  other  causes,  had  comribuled  not  only  to 
intercept  the  rewards  of  their  zeal,  hut  almost  to  rob  them  of 
the  consolation  ol'hope.  They  felt,  and  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge, that  religion  in  the  hands  of  their  rulers,  was  merely, 

"  A  yoke, 

"  To  tame  the  stooping  soul  ;  a  tiick  of  state, 

*'  To  mask  their  rapine,  and  to  share  tlitMr  prej'." 

The  nature  of  my  pursuits  conducted  me  to  the  halls  of 
justice,  and  induced  me  to  seek  an  acquaintance  w  itlulie  prin- 
cipal lawyers  of  a  city,  once  famed  for  its  skill  in  jurispru- 
dence, and  for  the  learning  and  dignity  of  its  bench.  1  was 
iuccessful  in  obtaining  an  introduction  to  many  of  ihe  uiost 
eminent  of  the  bar,  and  to  some  of  the  judges.  The  informa- 
tion which,  they  coiiununicatcd,  joined  to  my  own  observation 
in  the  courts,  enabled  me  to  form  a  tolerably  precise  idea  of 
their  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  state  of  their  foren- 
sic eloquence.  I  shall  have  so  much  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
French  jurisprudence  and  French  oratory  in  general,  when  I 
reach  Paris,  that  I  shall  now  only  reinark,  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  edified  me  much  at  Bordeaux  ;  although  I 
found  there  more  knowledge  and  impartiality  in  the  first, 
and  in  some  instances,  more  natural  force  and  pathos  in  the 
last,  than  I  had  occasion  to  remark  in  the  capital.  I  never 
could  reconcile  my  judgment  or  taste,  to  that  excessive  ve- 
hemence of  declamation,  whicli  is  almost  universal  at  the 
French  bar,  even  on  the  most  trifling  occasions.  The  same 
cardinal  defect  appeared  to  me  to  prevail  both  on  the  stage, 
and  in  the  pulpit,  although  not  to  so  reprehensible  a  degree 
in  the  latter ; — but  more  of  this  by  and  by. 

Various  and  very  obvious  causes  have  conspired  to  obscure 
the  lustre  of  the  judgment  seat,  and  to  lessen  the  ability  of  the 
professors  of  the  law,  both  in  Bordeaux,  and  in  all  the  provin- 
cial cities  of  France.  The  circumstances  of  the  roolution 
were  unfavorable  to  all  the  nobler  purposes,  and  the  higher, 
and  dignified  walks  of  justice  ;  the  empoverishment  of  those 
cities  was  also  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  this  decline,  no  less 
than  theabolition  of  the  provincial  jiarliamcnts,  which  assem- 
bled an  illusuious  magistracy,  and  uilordcd  a  wide  field  to  iht 
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generous  emulation,  as  well  as  a  noble  theatre  for  the  efforts 
of  the  bar.  The  emoluments  of  the  profession  at  Bordeaux, 
were  comparatively  small,  and  the  drudgery  almost  intolera- 
ble. The  lawyers  enjoyed,  however,  a  good  share  of  consi- 
deration, and  a  much  higher  grade  in  the  scale  of  the  com- 
munity than  is  allotted  to  them  at  Paris.  The  individual  of 
this  class  who  inspired  me  with  most  respect,  both  for  his 
private  character  and  his  learning,  was  a  nephew  of  the  ce- 
lebrated E )} I erigon,  the  author  of  the  Treatise  on  Insurance. 
His  virtues  and  talents  do  honour  to  the  distinguished  name 
which  he  bears. 

I  was  struck  with  one  of  the  practices  of  litigation  in  this 
city  as  eminently  pernicious,  ami  which,  although  it  prevails 
in  Paris,  is  not  calculated  to  produce  there,  the  same  mis- 
chievous effects,  as  in  a  commercial  or  a  less  populous  com- 
munity. I  allude  to  the  dissemination  among  the  merchants 
and  others,  of  printed  memoirs,  elaborately  framed  by  the 
lawyers  in  the  first  stages  of  a  cause,  and  containing  a  his- 
tory of  the  demands  and  the  grievances  of  the  litigant  par- 
ties, together  with  the  proofs  and  arguments  in  their  favour. 
They  are  generally  perused  with  eagerness  ;  opinions  are 
formed  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  suit,  and  discussed 
with  no  small  warm.th  in  the  circles  of  the  exchange,  and  the 
coffee-houses;  and  the  friends  of  the  different  suitors  assi« 
duously  labour  to  propagate  the  sympathies  which  they  them- 
selves feel.  Nothing  could  tend  more  directly  to  produce 
social  discord;  particularly  among  men,  whose  minds  were 
left  vacant  of  employment  by  the  stagnation  of  trade,  and  the 
decline  of  the  manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts. 

Literature  once  flourished  in  Bordeaux  under  the  auspices 
of  a  learned  academy,  and  of  an  exuberant  trade.  At  this  mo- 
ment it  is,  as  you  may  imagine,  at  a  very  low  ebb  as  well  there 
as  in  all  the  provincial  tovvnsof  France.  I  inquired  in  vain  for 
a  man  of  any  eminence  hi  science,  or  in  general  literature. 
There  were  no  authors  of  reputation  in  any  department  of 
knowledge;  no  profound  statesmen  to  support  the  reputation 
of  the  birth  place  of  Montesquieu.  Paris  swallows  up  not  only 
all  the  physical  but  all  theintellectual  treasures  of  the  empire. 
1  visited  the  house  in  which  the  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws 
was  born,  and  experienced  those  emotions  which  ihe  spot  was 
calculated  to  excite,  in  thebreaet  of  aliterary  enthusiast, andof 
the  citizen  of  a  free  republic.  It  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
then  the  full  force  of  the  contrast, between  the  actual  state  of 
the  public  weal  in  France,  and  that  which  it  was  the  passion  of 
this  lofty  and  independent  genius,  to  establish  and  to  perpe- 
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tuate.  Would  he  havebelievcd  the  prophecy,  if  it  had  been 
foretold  to  him  before  liis  death, — that  the  people  to  whom  he 
then  dictated  his  lessons  of  enlarged  wisdom,  and  elevated, 
temperate  freedom,  could  so  soon  become,  as  it  were, 

'*  A  race,   resolved  on  bondage,  fierce  for  rhains?" 

I  survcyt'd  the  Lyc^es  or  public  schools  of  Bordeaux,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  educatinpr 
French  youth  under  the  new  regime.  The  opinions  which  I 
imbibcMl  from  this,  and  many  subsequent  inquiries,  arehighly 
unfavoral)le  to  the  [)resent  system  ;  the  vices  of  which,  even 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  business  of  pul)lic  instruction, 
did  not  alTect  to  deny.  I  shall  say  more  on  this  subject  here- 
after. I  cannot  forbear,  however,  mentioning  here  a  little 
anecdote  which  was  related  to  me  in  ihe  course  of  my  ram- 
bles through  the  schools.  In  examining  the  principal  Lycec,  I 
was  attended  by  the  director  of  the  institution,  who  conducted 
nie  to  a  chapel  attached  to  the  edifice,  in  order  to  show  me  the 
tomi)  of  Montaigne,  The  remains  of  this  celebrated  essayist 
had  been  deposited  there,  with  the  inscription  and  sculpture 
usual  in  ])is  day,  but  had  been  accidentally  removed,  in  the 
course  of  the  revolution, from  the  vault  which  they  originally 
occupied.  AMien  the  building  to  which  ihe  chapel  belongs, 
and  which  was  formerly  a  convent,  was  converted  into  aLy- 
cee  by  the  present  government,  the  director  had  occasion  to 
examine  the  vault  of  Montaigne,  and  found  there  a  skelct0!i 
which  he  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  author,  and  which  dissol- 
ved into  powder  at  the  touch.  Nothing  remained  firm  but  the 
skull,  and  a  part  of  the  jaw-bone  in  whicii  two  teeiii  were 
found,  in  a  state  of  toleral3le  preservation.  These  were  care- 
fully extracted,  and  one  of  them  transmitted  as  a  cadcau  to 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  had  it  richly  set  in  gold,  while  the 
other  was  rctainetl  by  the  director  for  himself,  and  underwent 
the  same  operation.  I'he  corpse  of  Montaigne,  was  identifi- 
ed by  unquestionable  tokens,  but  a  few  weeks  after,  in 
another  part  of  the  chapel,  and  it  was  ascertained  with  no 
less  certainty,  that  ilie  teeth  belonged  to  an  aged  countess, 
who  hatl  diinl  about  the  same  time,  and  whose  virtues  were 
not  such  as  to  merit  so  eager  a  commemoration.  Tliis  af- 
fair the  director  called  a  pleasant  7//^.  '  )/;. 

It  is  impossible  io  be  long  witliilu-  /-  !ais  withoutbe- 
coming  attached  to  them.  They  can  boastof  but  little  science, 
• — of  still  less  religious  morality,  and  of  no  very  exquisite  po- 
lish of  manners;  anil  yet  they  (juiekly  conciliate  tlie  favour  of 
till  sorts  of  travellers,  by  their  natural  acuLeness^ — tlieir  ofii- 
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cious  hospitality,  their  inexhaustible  flow  of  spirits,  and  the 
winning  7iaivete  ?iud,  bonhommie  of  their  character.  Many  hor- 
rible atrocities  were  perpetrated  here  during  the  revolution, 
but  they  are  spoken  of  in  a  language  of  honest  regret,  and 
manly  shame,  which  prompt  you  to  believe,  that  they  had  much 
Jess  of  malignity  in  their  origin,  than  the  execrable  orgies  of 
the  capital.  1  have  made  one  remark  generally  with  regard 
to  the  provincial  towns; — that  the  character  of  their  inhabit 
tants  as  they  fell  imder  my  observation,  would  never  have  en- 
couraged me  toadmit,  even  the  possibility  of  therevolutionary 
excesses  which  are  ascribed  to  them;  whereas  a  short  acquain- 
tance with  the  capital  served  to  render  the  whole  *'  disastrous 
tale"  of  her  enormities  easily  credible.  I  saw  there,  even  on  a 
superficial  glance,  materials  for  crime  of  such  stupendous 
turpitude  and  ferocity  ;  but  I  discovered  nothing  in  the  pro- 
vinces to  warrant  (Z  priori  a  mere  supposition  of  their  history, 
\vhich,   however  no  longer  admits  of  a  doubt. 

Notwithstanding  the  vivacity  of  the  southern  character,- — ■ 
the  animation  of  the  public  walks — the  noisy  mirth  of  the 
theatres,  and  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  Bordeaux  is  still  a 
tnelancholy  city  to  a  reflecting  stranger.  It  exhibits  a  gloomy 
picture  of  decay,  and  like  all  the  adjacent  country,  withers 
under  the  gripe  of  oppression.  In  every  private  meeting  and 
at  every  table,  I  heard,  besides  the  eff*usions  of  natural  gaiety, 
those  of  invincible  sorrow,  for  the  sad  contrast  which  was  but 
too  visible  to  every  eye,  between  the  former,  and  the  actual 
^tate  of  their  city.  I  was  told  that  but  fifteen  years  before,  it 
contained  a  third  more  of  inhabitants  than  the  number  I  then 
saw;  that  instead  of  the  inaction,  the  languor,  and  the  misery 
which  1  witnessed,  it  displayed,  not  a  ragged  and  famished 
populace,  but  a  scene  of  universal  plenty  and  of  splendid 
opulence,  and  all  the  usual  concomitants  of  prosperity  and 
contentment, 

*'  Cheerful  hurry  ;    commerce  many-tcngued 
*'  And  Art  mechanic,  at  his  various  task 
"  fervent  employed." 

I  made  frequent  excursions  into  thevine-country  of  theneigh.. 
bourhood,once  the  most  flourishing  part  of  France,  and  then 
perhaps  the  most  miserable,  under  the  accumulated  and  inef^ 
fable  evils  of  the  conscription,  the  taxation,  and  the  privatiou 
o^  a  market  for  the  produce  of  the  soil.  The  detestation  iji 
5vhich  the  present  government  is  generally  held  throughout 
France,  is  nowhere  so  lively,  or  so  openly  expressed,  as  in  this 
Vity,  and  the  adjacent  county.  The  better  classes  induh^ed  in 
Vol.  I.  O  * 
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a  freedom  of  remark,  and  a  strain  of  indignant  reprobation, 
nitli  regard  to  tlie  system  of  administration  from  wliich  their 
calamities  sprini,',  tliat  filled  me  with  dismay,  when  I  called  to 
mind  tlie,  activity  and  tlie  rigours  of  the  police.  The  asccn- 
dcncy,  however,  of  this  gloomy  inquisition,  is  not  as  absolute 
in  the  provinces, as  in  the  capital;  nor  can  any  organization  of 
terror  or  of  force  however  perfect  in  the  design,  prove  sutfi- 
cicnt  in  all  cases,  and  particularly  among  a  people  of  an  ar- 
dent and  i  mpetuous  temper,  t  o  prevent  the  eva])orations  of  the 
bpiritof  liate  when  cnj^cndered  by  actual  suffering,  and  the 
pressure  of  undisguised  injustice.  Indignation  and  anguish 
have  a  power  irresistibly  expansive  and  volatile  in  the  bosoms 
nf  men  who  are  somewhat  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  tyranny 
1)V  whieh  they  arecxciLed,and  who  are'not  entirely  benumb- 
ed by  the  torpor  of  vassalage,  or  rendered  insensible,  by 
the  long  habit  of  suflcring,  to  the  bitterest  woes  of  life. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  my  residence  in  [Bordeaux.  With- 
in this  intcrsal  the  total  supension  of  commerce,  and  the  ag- 
<;ravatcd  weight  of  domestic  tyranny,  have  more  and  moi*e 
empoverished  the  inhabitants,  and  thimied  their  numbers.  The 
information  wliich  I  have  obtained  from  the  most  authentic 
testimony, satisfies  me,  that  the  ]iresentstatc  of  that  noble  city, 
and  of  all  the  fine  territory  of  the  Garonne,  is  still  more  cala- 
mitous and  despojident  than  heretofore.  The  houses  are  but 
iialf  tenanted, — the  population  dejected, — the  streets  com- 
paratively silent  ;  the  execrations  against  the  grinding  oj)pres- 
sion  of  the  military  rule,  are  poured  forth  with  more  asperity, 
and  less  reserve  than  ever.  When  despair  begins  to  operate, 
and  when  poverty  assails  the  victim,  every  little  glimmering 
of  hope  will  be  bailed  with  credulous  joy,  and  it  is  therefore, 
that  the  delusive  revocation  of  the  anti-ecMnmercial  decrees 
may  elevate  the  spirits  of  the  Bordelais  merchants  for  a  short 
tin'.e,  but  the  experience  of  the  future  will  be  like  that  of  the 
j)ast,  and  they  will  then  find  that  the  slender  profits  of  their 
toil  will  be  absorbed  by  the  voracious  /$"»<*,  and  that,  as  long  as 
the  dominion  of  the  sword  endures,  and  they  retain  enough 
of  energy  to  make  an  industrious  effort,  they  will  undergo  a 
jate  not  unlike  the  punishment  of  Sisyphus  or  of  Tantalus. 

History  leaches  us  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  nrolon«ra. 
tionot  the  military  despotism,  even  upon  the  provincial  inlia- 
bitants  of  France;  an  effect  which  is  already  wrought  almost 
to  the  full  extent  in  Paris.  Under  the  constant  operation  of 
fear  and  force,  the  mind  musi,  at  length  be  completely  un- 
nerved and  dasiardized  ;  the  **  guardian  vigour,"'  and  the  na- 
live  pride  of  the  soul  must  vvhully  disapjaar; — under   the 
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steady  influence,  and  the  demoralizing  example  of  profligate 
power  and  prosperous  crime,  the  moral  sentiments  and  the 
heroic  virtues  must  be  finally  stifled  ; — by  the  habit  of  fawning 
flattery,  and  the  constant  utterance  of  lying  admiration,  all 
self-estimation  must  be  lost,  and  even  the  innate  powers  of 
discrimination  between  vice  and  virtue  be  utterly  extinguish- 
ed. On  reading,  in  the  newspapers  of  France,  the  history  of 
the  provincial  proceedings  with  reoard  to  the  late  marriage  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  language  of  their  deputations  to  the 
imperial  throne,  I  discover  a  refinement  of  adulation,  and  an 
alacrity  of  debasement  in  all  classes,  which  convince  me  that 
the  degeneracy  of  character  which  I  have  just  portrayed  has, 
been,  w^ithin  the  three  last  years,  even  more  rapid  and  univer- 
sal than  I  could  have  expected.  Should  the  despotism  of  the 
sword  triumph  abroad,  as  it  does  at  home,  the  human  drama 
must,  by  the  sure  operation  of  known  clauses,  present  all  over 
the  continent  of  Europe,  the  same  sickening  spectacle  which 
ere  long  may  be  exhibited  by  France— 

**  sloth,  ignorance,  dejection,  flattery,  fear, 
**  Oppression  raging  o'er  the  waste  he  makes,'* 
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Let  me  now  transport  you  at  once  to  Paris  the  goal  which 
fCT'ery  stranger  who  arrives  in  France  has  in  view ;  and  to 
which,  no  deubt,  the  wishes  of  every  reader  ©f  his  narrative 
vj'ould  conduct  him  without  delay.  I  shall  not  stop  to  expatiate 
upon  the  emotions  which  were  naturally  excited,  in  the  mind 
of  a  person  of  my  age  and  pursuits,  by  the  first  view  of  this 
great  capital.  You  who  recollect  that  my  attention  hasbc^en 
chiefly  directed  to  French  literature,  since  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  books,  and  who  know  with  what  rapture  I  have 
dwelt  upon  every  thin^  connected  vvith  the  institutions  and 
manners  of  France,  qaay  readily  conceive,  that  my  hopes  were 
buoyant,  and  my  imagination  almost  overpowered.  An  Ame- 
rican who  enters  Paris  for  the  first  time,  on  the  side  of  Bor- 
fleaux,  is  perplexed  and  confounded  by  a  variety  of  opposite 
sensations: — he  is  disgusted  and  disappointed  at  the  narrow 
and  dirty  streets  through  which  he  is  conducted,  astonished  at 
the  multitudes  who  throng  them,  and  who  appear,  at  every 
moment,  to  be  exposed  to  inevitable  death  from  the  passing  ve- 
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bides,  which  are  driven  with  the  utmost  fury;  and  then  agaii^ 
if  he  peiiGtrates  into  the  hotter  parts  of  the  metropolis,  he  15 
fillt>(l  with  aLimiration  at  the  magnificence  hy  which  he  is  sur- 
rounflctl. 

In  our  cities  of  the  United  States  the  comparative  equahty^ 
of  condition  which  prevails  among  all  classes,  is,  in  souic  de- 
»j:ree,  visihle  in  their  personal  exterior,  and  upon  the  face  of 
their  dwellings.  We  see  nothing  which  conveys  to  the  mind 
the  idea  of  extreme  wretchedness  or  of  superlative  grandeur: 
7)ut  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Paris,  you 
have  hclore  you,  on  the  same  canvass —  **  the  highest  pump 
and  the  lowest  fall'*  of  human  nature  ; — imperial  magniiicence 
Hud  squalid  misery  linked  by  contignation.  There  is  another 
diilerence  between  our  state  of  society,  and  that  of  tlic  great 
towns  of  Europe,  analogous  to  what  1  havejust  mentioried, 
\vl)ich  must  strike  all  our  countrymen  on  their  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  latter:  I  mean  the  variety  of  devices  for  indulg- 
ing luxury,  and  promoting  convenience,  to  which  the  dil- 
ficulty  of  fmdinge^en  a  scanty  subsistence  gives  rise,  and  the. 
eagerness,  as  well  as  humility,  with  which  that  subsistence  is 
sought. 

Although  Paris,  during  my  first  residence  in  it — at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  war  in  Poland — could  haveconlained  at  least  ihi*ee 
hundred  thousand  additional  inhabitants,  and  was  in  a  state  of 
iiuj)overishmeut  and  languor  unexampled  before  the  revo- 
lution, it  still  presented  an  aspect,  widely  dilVerent  from  that 
of  the  mouldering,  ragged  ciries  of  tiie  provinces.  I  saw  it  af- 
terwards when  it  enjoyed  the  presence  and  fructifying  in- 
fluence of  the  court,  and  of  a  multitude  of  opulent  strangers. 
The  pageantry  and  prodigality  of  the  imperial  household, — 
thesplcndour  of  the  hotels, — the  tumult  of  husiness,  the  hustle 
of  public  amusements,  the  glories  of  science,  the  cliarms  of 
lilcratme,  and  theactivitygiventothe  mechanic  arts  of  luxury, 
— all  these  comhined  were  sufficient  to  erase  from  the  mind, 
t?very  rec()llccti«)n  or  thought  ot  the  misery  prevailing  without, 
andioi)lind  thcspectator,even  toihat  which  abounded  within, 
and  which,  to  an  unclouded  eye,  is  the  most  revolting  of  the 
two,  as  it  is  ofiener  tlie  offspring  and  the  companion  of  vice. 

I  feel  now  but  little  surprise  when  I  find  persons  returning 
from  the  French  metropolis,  and  vaunting  the  felicity  of  the 
^ench  nation.  This  assemblage  of  brilliantseduccments  leads 
the  iniagination  captive,  and  warps  the  judgment ;  while  the 
cngagemenisof  pleasure,  or  the  pursuits  of  liberal  science  leave 
110  liuic  or  opportunity  for  inquiry  into  the  general  state  of 
morals  and  comfort,  or  into  the  operation  of  tljc  political  sys- 
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tem.  When  a  stranf^er  who  has  resided  for  some  months  in 
Paris,  and  has  suffered  himself  to  be  thus  dazzled  and  en-. 

frossed,  afterwards  traverses  the  provinces,  he  carries  with 
im  a  mind  still  filled  with  the  illusious  of  the  capital,  and  to 
which  every  object  appears  to  wear  the  same  hue.  Paris 
thrives,  in  some  respects,  from  causes  which  empoverish,  and 
oppress  the  rest  of  the  empire.'^  Its  pjrandeur  is  truly  devouringy 
as  it  is  nourished  in  a  g'*eat  degree  by  the  wealt  h  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  gives  nothing  in  return  but  articles  of  luxury,  and 
the  contagiousdoctrines  of  slavery  and  vice.  These  alone  ''go 
''  copious  forth,"  and  do  their  work  most  efficaciously.  The 
few  improvements  made  in  the  provinces  are  executed  at 
their  separate  expense,  while  the  embellishments  of  the  me- 
tropolis are  defrayed  from  the  public  treasury.  The  gratifi- 
cation of  the;  p.ational  vanity  is  but  a  poor  'solace  for  the  gripe 
of  the  tax-gatherer.  Neither  stranger  nor  native,  however,  if 
he  be  any  thing  of  a  voluptuary,  can  reside  long  in  the  capital 
without  becoming  enamoured  of  its  delights,  and  being  read}f 
to  exclaim  vvith  the  French  poet, 

C'est  a  Paris  que  I'on  vit,  on  vegete  allleurs. 

I  employed  some  expedition  in  getting  thither,  in  order  to 
be  present  at  the  rgoicings  for  the  birthday  of  the  Emperor, 
and  arrived  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St,  Napoleon,  as  it  is 
now  solemnly  enrolled  in  the  calendar.  My  expectations  were 
wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  a  magnificent  programme 
published  in  the  Moniteur,  in  which  the  processions,  public 
games,  and  religious  ceremonies  prescribed  for  the  occasion, 
were  pompously  and  minutely  detailed.  The  fatigue  of  a  long 
journey  accomplished,  for  the  most  pan,  over  execrable  roads, 
gave  me  a  sound  repose,  and  I  awoke  in  the  morning  with  my 
fancy  engrossed  by  the  prospectus  of  the  Moniteur.  1  hastened 
at  an  early  hour  to  the  Cha?nps  Elysaes  in  order  to  contemplate 
the  public  games  which  were  to  be  there  celebrated,  in  honour 
of  the  festival,  but — judgeof  my  disappointment,  when  I  found 
only  a  few  idle  loiterers  on  the  spot,  and  two  or  three  boys 
climbing  up  a  tall,  round  column  well  lubricated  with  tur- 
pentine, and  endeavouring  to  reach  some  insignificant  bau- 
ble affixed  to  the  top,  that  was  to  be  the  reward  of  their 
dexterity,  if  they  succeeded  in  vanquishing  the  difficulties 
which  the  slippery  surface  opposed  to  their  ascent.  Thence  I 
proceeded  to  the  Pont  des  Arts,  in  the  expectation  of  deriving 
some  better  amusement  from  the  rowing  matches  on  the 
Seine,  which  were  to  form  a  part  of  the  public  solemnities, 
and  which  occupied  some  space  in  the  Moniteur.  Here  again 
I  was  sadly  mistaken ;  for  a  more  awkward,  insignificant  exhi- 
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l)ition  of  the  kind  was  never  given  ;  and  to  nie  it  now  ap- 
pears particularly  ridiculous,  since  I  have  witnessed  that  of 
the  Thames,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  animating 
or  picturesque. 

Such  was  the  morning's  commemoration,  with  the  excep- 
tion only,  of  a  high-mass  performed  at  Notre  Dame,  and  at 
which  those  who  ministered  about  the  altar,  together  with  the 
public  functionaries  who  attended  ex  officio^  constituted  the 
great  majority  of  the  spectators.  The  sports  which  1  sijw 
afterwards  in  England,  at  St.  Bartholomew's  fair,  in  some 
of  the  most  obscure  booths,  were  of  equal  dignity,  and  yield- 
ed more  entertainment  than  these  solemnities  of  the  Champs- 
Elys^Ses  and  of  the  Seine,  so  pompously  announced  as  a  part 
of  the  commemoration  of  the  Imperial  nativity.  The  whole 
v.as  an  exceedingly  broad  as  well  as  languid  caricature,  and 
could  only  be  equalled  by  the  vutional  races  which  I  wit- 
nessed subsequently  in  the  Champ  de  J/fly'5,  and  of  which  I 
propose  to  say  something  hereafter. 

I  was,  however,  amply  compensated  in  the  evening  for  tlie 
miscarriage  of  my  first  iiopes.  It  was  notified  to  the  public,  in 
the  Moniieur,  that  a  concert  would  be  given  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Thuileries,and  be  followed  by  fireworks,  at  the  close  of 
the  day.  I  repaired  thither  at  the  regular  time,  and  was  at 
once  dazzled  and  ravished  with  aspectacle  altogether  without 
a  parallel  in  magnificence  and  etVect.  I  found  nearly  the  whole 
surface  of  the  palace  hung  with  small  lamps, — the  garden  of 
ihe  Thuilcries,and  the  Klysian  Fields  also  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated;— and  a  population  of  not  much  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  persons,  assembled  to  gaae  upon  the  scene.  An 
orchestra  for  two  hundred  musicians,  was  erected  against  the 
front  of  the  palace  which  faces  the  gardiMis,  and  before  the 
concert  commenced,  the  emperor  clad  in  his  Imperial  man- 
tle, an»l  conducting  the  then  august  Josephine  on  his  left, 
made  his  appearance  in  a  balcony  above,  and  was  followed 
by  a  number  of  *'  the  grand  dignitaries"  nf  the  empire. 
These,  however,  as  well  as  their  Imperial  majesties,  shone 
only  like  so  many  twinkling  stars,  at  the  tlistance  at  which 
we  were  removed  from  them  below.  'I'he  music,  as  you  may 
conjecture,  although  of  the  most  obstreperous  kind,  was 
.scarcely  heard,  and  but  little  attended  to,  amid  the  bustle 
and  noise  of  the  crowd.  The  splendid  fireworks  which  sue- 
ceed((i,  were  an  ()l)iect  of  mu'.*h  stronger  attraction,  and  as 
they  happened  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  garden  on  the  Pont 
Ji  li  Concorde,  drew  the  whole  multitude  in  an  instant  from 
ft).'  ' .  Dtemplaiion  of  th€  monarch  anti  hisronrt.   1  was  stru(h 
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on  this  occasion  with  a  circumstance,  which  I  had  often 
afterwards  occasion  to  remark, — I  mean  the  boldness  and 
success,  with  which  the  Parisian  women  make  their  way 
through  a  throng  of  whatever  character  or  compactness. 

I  thought  this  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  temper  of 
the  populace  with  regard  to  their  government.  It  appeared  to 
me,  that  if  there  existed  among  the  multitude,  one  spark  of 
loyalty  or  enthusiasm,  in  favour  of  their  emperor^  it  would  be 
elicited  by  his  presence  under  such  circumstances.  There  was 
a  majesty  in  the  scene  calculated  to  inflame  any  imagination. 
In  giving  credit  to  the  representations  of  the  Parisian  ga- 
zettes on  this  subject,  I  was  entitled  to  conclude,  that  the 
united  voices  of  the  inhabitants  of  "  the  good  city  of  Paris" 
would  have  assailed  the  heavens  in  such  a  conjuncture — I 
should,  however,  have  been  wofully  disappointed,  for  I  heard 
but  a  few  faint  acclamations,  and  those,  manifestly  from  the 
mouths  of  persons  hired  by  the  police  for  the  purpose.  I 
read,  nevertheless,  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  next  day,  that  the 
air  had  resounded  with  cries  of  viverempereur. 

Such  was  the  uniform  result  of  all  my  observation  on  this 
head  during  my  residence  in  Paris.  At  the  assemblages  of  the 
multitude  which  take  place  so  frequently  in  the  public  gar-' 
dens; — at  the  theatres,  even  when  the  great  victories  achieved 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  were  pompously  announced  from  the 
stage, — in  the  midst  of  artificial  excitements  the  most  power- 
fully stimulant, — 1  never  witnessed  any  indications  of  general 
enthusiasm,  nor  heardany  general  acclamation,butthatvvhich 
notoriously  issued  from  the  stipendiaries  of  the  police.  Under 
the  operation  of  the  fears  excited  by  the  military,  there  could 
be  no  marked  expression  of  disgust;  but  there  was,  among  the 
mass  of  the  populace,  an  aspect;  of  sullen  indifference,  and 
among  the  middling  and  more  virtuous  classes,  demonstrations 
of  sorrow  and  aversion  but  half  disguised,  from  which^the  mi- 
litary ruler  might  draw  a  very  sad  augury,  if  he  looked  to  the 
possibility  of  disasters  in  the  field.  1  am  credibly  informed 
that  the  same  symptoms  are  still  manifest,  even  since  the, 
late  marriage  of  the  emperor, — that  notwithstanding  the  pa- 
rade of  addresses  and  epithalamiuirs,  the  majority  of  the  in- 
iiabitants  of  Paris  exhibit  an  increased  apathy,  and  the  mass 
of  the  nation,  an  increased  aversion  for  the  individual. 

There  is  certainly  no  study  which  opens  a  more  curious, 
and  in  many  respects,  a  more  revolting  picture  of  human  na- 
ture, than  that  of  the  general  character  of  the  population  of 
Paris.  You  may  at  once  apply  to  them  in  the  aggregate  what 
Livy  has  said  of  the  Syrians  arid  Asiatic  Greek:>  j   "  ievissi- 
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tiiahominnm  genera  etsen'itiiti  nata;"  a  light  generation  born 
for  servitude.  But  this  aptitude  for  slavery  displays  itself  iri 
a  very  dilTereut  sfiape  among  the  difTerciit  classes  of  the  com- 
imiiity.  The  higher  orders,  i\\i^  savan^,  and  the  literati,  pros- 
trate themselves  before  thcitnperial  purple,  and  set  no  bound? 
to  tlie  grosstiess  and  extravagance  of  their  adulation.  INIany 
of  them  become,  as  it  were,  intoxicated,  by  the  very  incense 
uhich  they  oiFer  to  their  terrible  divinity' ; — the  fumes  while 
they  produce  no  effect  upon  the  idol,  ascend  into  their  own 
brain,  and  aided  hy  the  influence  of  a  ductile  imagination,  be- 
tray tliem  irjto  an  actual  belief,  of  the  monstrous  hyperboles  of 
praise,  wliich  are  at  first  su;Trrestcd  only  by  the  ofHciousness  of 
fear,  and  the  forwardness  oi  servility.  They  resemble  at  length 
the  Fj)gli.sh  translator  of  Ariosto,- — Fairfax — of  whom  it  is  rc- 
Jated,  that  the  frequent  perusal  of  his  original  so  heated  hir 
fancy,  as  to  jjroducc  in  his  mind,  an  implicit  faith  in  the  reality 
of  all  the  supernatural  adventures  of  the  Orlando  Furioso. 

*'  Prcvailiiipr  po  '  indoulttine  roiiul 

*'  litlievM  (lie  til  .:   ors  which  he  Ftincr." 

The  populace  is  very  differently  affected.  Their  nature  re- 
quires a  rod  of  iron,  but  they  obey  in  sullen  reluctance,  ^nd 
are  far  from  being  easily  duped  by  the  politic  frauds,  or  tho 
♦elaborate  falsehoods  of  their  government.  It  was  known  when 
I  was  in  Paris,  that  the  fishvvomen  of  the //^///l  reproached 
each  other  in  their  market  quarrels  with  lying  **  like  the  bul- 
letins of  the  Kmperor.''  I  was  pnrticularly  struck  with  the  in- 
credulity, which  was  displayed  among  all  the  lower  orders, 
with  respect  to  t!ie  official  accounts  of  the  victories  of  their 
armies.  The  mob  are  abjcrt  under  the  restraints  of  the  mi- 
litary and  the  police;  but  ihey  still  speuk  from  the  impulses 
of  feeling,  und  are  as  incapable  of  any  spontaneous  or  active 
flattery,  as  they  are  of  any  spontaneous  resistance  to  oppres- 
sion. They  only  require  now  such  leaders  as  [)rcsented  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  the  revolution,  or  the  same  external 
incitements,  to  be  made  to  officiate  as  instruments  to  a  simi- 
lar Cutastrc.phe  of  horrors  and  absurdities; — to  revolve  round 
the  same  circle,  and  to  reach  precisely  the  same  point.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Faubourgs  are  just  now  what  they  were  at 
the  period  of  the  deuiolition  of  the  Bastile: 

*'  A  )>o|>iilace  in  nrant,  «kith  pleasure  fir'd; 

**   Fit  for  |>p'    ■  ■ N,  fur  the  darkest  (l«H-<!9, 

"   A^  the  pi'  I  Ijadu :  ir.con^tam,  blind, 

••    V'        *  .....  ;,^f^,j,,. 

•'  1  ,d 

•'  -A.  .  .  .         I'nd." 
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There  are  strangre  anomalies  in  the  character  of  the  lower 
orders  of  Paris.    Although  easily  provoked  or  seduced  into 
rebellious  movements,  and  capable  of  the  most  sanguinary 
excesses  in  their  paroxysms  of  sedition,  they  are,  in  a  season 
of  tranquillity,  mure  mild,  placable  and  courteous  than  any 
other  populace  in  the  world.  Having  before,  my  mind  the  un- 
paralleled atrocities  committed  during  the  revolution,  I  re- 
marked, with  no  small  surprise,  the  polished  good  nature,  and 
the  obliging,  sociable,  gregarious  temper,  which  w^ere  visible, 
even  among  the  mob.    There  is  a  sobriety  in  their  habits,  a 
mildness  in  their  intercourse,  and  a  moderation  in  the  indul- 
gence of  their  palate,  strikingly  contradistinguished  from  the 
tough,  intractable  manners,  and  the  intemperate  habits  of  the 
same  classes  in  London.  Yet  the  latter  are  in  their  domestic 
quarrels,  and  in  their  seditious  tumults,  models  of  gentleness 
and  humanity,  when  compared  with  the  former  under  the 
same  circumstances.  The  wanton  prodigal  effusion  of  human 
blood,  and  the  abominations  of  refined  cruelty  with  regard  to 
the  human  victim,  are  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  popular 
commotions  of  England.    The  indocility,  the  surliness,  and 
even  the  brutality  of  the  English  mob,  are  balanced  by  an  in- 
stinctive abhorrence  for  blood;  by  a  quick  sense  of  wrong  and 
injustice;  by  a  certain  self-estimation,  and  by  a  manly  genero- 
sity of  spirit, — qualities  in  which  the  French  populace  are 
wholly  deficient.  JSo  demagogue  can  ever  hope  to  acquire 
power  in  England  by  an  ambulatory  guillotine;  by  the  use  of 
grape-shot  for  the  massacre  of  groupes  of  defenceless  victims, 
or  bj/  national  marriages  as  the  Noi/ades  of  the  Loire  weve 
facetiously  styled. 

In  the  event  of  an  insurrection  in  Paris,  the  populace  would 
not  want  leaders,  of  a  character  fully  as  desperate  as  those 
who  headed  them  in  the  first  paroxysms  of  the  revolution. 
The  metropolis  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  vitious,  the  profli- 
gate and  the  idle  from  every  corner  of  the  empire.  It  is  a 
species  of  common  sewer,  into  which  almost  half  the  moral 
putrefaction  of  France  is  regularly  emptied.  The  proportion 
of  inveterate  gamblers,  of  sharpers,  of  meft  without  regular 
occupation,  and  persons  of  ruined  fortunes,  is  almost  incre- 
dible, when  compared  with  the  whole  mass  of  the  population. 
They  crowd  the  coffee-houses,  the  night-cellars,  the  public 
walks,  and  the  theati-es,-  and  are  at  all  times  ripe  for  any  politi- 
cal change,  or  any  sanguinary  excesses.  They  are  fully  pre- 
pared to  be  either  the  remorseless  instruments,  or  the  furious 
enemies  of  the  present  despotism.  Having  been  accustomed 
in  our  own  country  to  the  spectacle  of  univers^  and  cheerful  iu- 

VOL.I.  '  P 
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fliistiy,  I  was  nfiectccl  in  a  inaniu  r  wliich  1  cannot  well  dc- 
scribr,  dnring  the  first  weeks  of  my  residence  in  the  French 
metropolis,  by  the  forlorn  and  hagard  aspect,  otthe  multitude 
ot"  n  >oureel('Ss  and  despondent  wretelus,  whom  i  encountered 
everywhere  in  my  walks,  i  believe  it  impossible  ior  any  Ame- 
rican fresh  from  the  bosom  of  our  native  morality,  to  pass 
through  ihrpa/ais  roj/af,  after  forming  some  acquaintance  with 
that  toeus  of  vice  and  misery,  without  experiencing  strong 
emotions  of  honor  and  disgust.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  num- 
bers of  individuals,  of  a  dccint  appearance,  hanging  over  the 
!si(l(  s  of  the  bridges,  and  contemplating  ior  hours  in  succession 
the  lapse  of  the  Seine. 

The  indefatigable  vigilance,  and  the  inflexible  rigours  of  the 
police  are,  in  fact,  essentially  necessarv  to  the  preservation  of 
public  trancpiillity,  as  far  as  they  afi'ect  the  description  of  indi- 
viduals of  whom  1  am  now  speaking.  To  save  the  whole  com- 
munity from  becoming  ii  prey  to  the  wildest  and  most  mur- 
derous anarchy,  they  must  be  bound  down  in  adamantine 
chains,  it  is  the  indispensable  policy  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, not  only  to  exercise  a  most  rigorous  system  of  coercion 
in  their  regard,  but  to  provide  both  for  them  and  the  populace 
in  general,  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  public  amusements.* 
To  render  them  patient  under  the  lash  of  despotism,  or  in- 
deed under  the  restraints  of  any  kind  of  government,  all  classes 
must  have  thejr  senses  and  their  imagination  constantly 
amused.  "^J  hose  particularly,  upon  whom  the  military  system 
entails  dcmicstic  grievances  of  the  heaviest  nature,  imperiously 
require  the  solace  of  shows  and  operas.  Jn  cont(Mnplating  a 
v<My  consid<'rable  j)roportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  1  was 
incessantly  nMuiufltd  of  a  j>as;»age  in  Thomson's  address  to 
oppression. 

"  M.^rk  Uio  clr«.pon»liiig  race, 
"  Of  occupation  roiel,  as  voul  of  hope; 
*'  Hopr,   tlio  «Tad  ray,  plaiu'd  from  l.tfrnal  GcKvl, 
*'  That  life  cnlivt-ns,  aiul  txalLs  its  jwwers 
"  With  views  of  fortune — madness  all  to  them — 
*'  Hy  the  relentless  scizM  their  better  joys, 
*'  To  the  soft  aid  of  cordial  air*  they  fly, 
"  llreathing  a  kiiid  oblivion  c»Vr  their  woes, 
*'  And  love  and  musie  melt  their  bouls  away." 

*  The  attention  paid  to  this  subject  may  be  evidenced  by  the  following 
decree  jercntiv  issued  in  Parts. 

••  ronsidcrioi;  that  the  greater  part  of  the  jKtpulation  of  Pari'^  has  but 
the  Sunday  for  the  enjoyment  of  theatrical  exhibitions,  and  that  the  hours  at 
which  they  now  begin  and  finish,  int«  rfrre  with  the  occupations  which  the 
inhabitant*  have  to  pursue  on  Monday ;  it  is  decreed,  upon  a  report  of  the 
minister  of  polic  to  that  eflfect,  that  from  the  first  of  October  1810  the  j>er- 
fonnances  in  nil  the  minor  theatres  shall,  oa  the  Sunday,  comuicucc  at  half 
after  five  in  the  evening  precisely." 
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The  spectacle  of  death  and  of  murder,  which  was  for  so 
many  years  present  to  the  eye  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris^  has 
rendered  them,  in  some  manner,  insensible  to  those  exhibitions 
of  diseased  or  perishing  mortality,  from  which  we,  in  this 
country,  recoil  with  dismay  and  disgust.  There  is,  in  the  most 
populous  part  of  the  French  metropolis,  an  establishment  en- 
titled La  Morgue,  destined  for  the  reception  and  exposition 
of  bodies  drowned  in  the  Seine,  and  caught  in  nets,  which  are 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  river  for  that  purpose.  The 
object  of  this  exposition  is,  that  the  deceased  may  be  recog- 
nised by  their  friends  or  relatives,  and  receive  the  rights  of 
sepulture  accordingly.  The  Morgue  is  open  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  to  passengers  of  every  description,  and  often  displays  at 
a  time,  five  or  six  horrible  carcasses  stretched,  without  cover- 
ing^, on  an  inclined  platform,  and  subjected  to  the  promiscuous 
gaze  of  the  mob.  This  spectacle  is  viewed,  with  a  gaiety  and 
insensibihty,  almost  incredible  to  any  other  than  an  eyewitness 
of  the  fact.  1  have  frequently,  in  my  rambles  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  charnel-house,  seen  women  of  a  very  decent  appearance 
passing  in  and  out  with  a  countenance  of  merriment  and  plea- 
santry. It  fell  to  my  lot  to  witness  but  one  public  execution 
while  I  was  in  Paris,  and  that  was,  the  guillotining  of  a  par- 
ricide. I  remarked,  on  this  occasion,  a  similar  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  mob.  There  were  but  few  spectators,  and  the 
workmen  in  the  neighbourhood  scarcely  deigned  to  turn  their 
eye  upon  the  scene. 

The  massacres  perpetrated  in  Paris  during  the  revolution, 
are  not  the  only  causes,  which  have  produced  this  callous  and 
ferocious  temper,  with  regard  to  the  common  woes  of  lumia- 
nity.  The  succession  of  bloody  wars,  in  which  France  has  been 
unremittingly  engaged  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  has  a  na- 
tural tendency  to  harden  the  character  of  the  whole  mass  of 
her  population,  and  to  blunt  the  sympathies  of  the  heart,  A 
judicious  historian  of  antiquity,  Thucydides,  ascribes  this  ef- 
fect to  continued  foreign  hostilities,  as  well  as  to  intestine 
commotions,  and  illustrates  his  doctrine  by  tlie  change,  which 
he  states  to  have  been  wrought,  in  the  spirit  and  manners  of 
the  Athenians,  by  the  long  Peloponnesian  war.  "  In  a  season 
"  of  peace  and  affluence,"  says  this  profound  observer,  "com- 
"  munities  as  well  as  individuals  have  their  tempers  under 
"  regulation;  they  are  open  to  the  influence,  and  attend 
^'  more  to  the  culture  of  the  mild  charities  of  life.  But  war 
"  which  snatches  from  them  their  daily  subsistence,  is  the 
/'  teacher  of  violence,  and  assimilates  the  passions  of  men  to 
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"  their  present  condition."*  If  ever  there  was  a  nation  ex- 
posed to  this  baneful  influence,  it  is  Trance,  that  has  been  for 
so  many  years  familiarized  to  the  \vork  of  carnage  both  with- 
in and  without ;  tliat  breathes  but  of  war  and  of  conquest ; 
whose  whole  male  population  is  alternately  engaged  in  the 
field,  and  among  whom,  the  military  are  the  privileged  order 
and  the  universal  masters.f 

But  let  us  pass  to  a  subject  somewhat  less  solemn.  The 
glimpse  v/hich  I  had  obtained  of  the  imperial  court,  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Thuilcries  was  not,  as  you  may  imagine,  quite 
suiTicieiit  to  gratify  my  curiosity  on  this  head.  1  he  first  wish 
of  a  stranger  in  l*aris  is,  to  view  the  individual  whose  name  is 
in  every  mouth,  and  whose  image  seems  to  be  constantly  pre- 
sent to  every  imagination.  I  sought  with  great  eagerness,  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  features  of  Bonaparte  at  my  lei- 
sure, and  was  soon  fully  gratified  in  this  respect.  One  of  mv 
friends  procured  for  me  a  ticket  of  admission,  or  rather  a  for- 
mal invitation,  to  the  private  imperial  theatre  of  the  palace  of 
St.  Cloud,  which  was  then  the  residence  of  the  court.  The  best 
actors  and  singers  of  the  capital  performed  at  this  theatre  twice 
a  week,  for  the  entertainment  ot  their  imperial  majesties,  who 
themselves  selected  the  pieces  for  representation,  and  rarely 
failed  to  attend.  1  arrived  at  St.  Cloud  in  good  time,  and  pro- 
cured a  seat  in  the  third  row  of  boxes,  which  were  appro- 
priated to  such  of  the  spectators,  as  had  not  been  introduced 
at  court.  The  pit  was  crowded  with  generals  covered  with 
gold  lace,  and  with  the  grand  dignitaries  of  the  empire  dress- 
ed in  their  richest  costume.  The  laches  of  the  court,  the  fo- 
reign ambassadors,  &c.  occupied  the  first  and  second  rows.  I 
found  myself  placed  immediately  opposite  to  the  arm-chair,  in 
which  tlic  L^mperor  took  his  seat,  and  as  the  theatre  isexceed- 

^mTa*,0u*  in  Z  Miitrat  fiiXXot,  aXk'  it  ^  n  i*%»  muriv  wei^a  t^  i*T.^e*ri  iit  ««<  Xeyoj 
M.m-1  i^ytv  KCi«^  i\'ifi,}>nfTtf  A&rcXt/vtrs/.  a»d^*  yk«  'wipm^i*  wiifm,  yn  rmp«f,  xa)  »v  rr» 
nk*i»  fAt*»t  4v  rH  nin'im  rtt^i^/cK  iviy^m^n,  mXXm  «ai  i»  rn  ft,n  w^ir^mtvrn  mytxftc  ^>n« 
f*n  Vf  l««rr^  Tfi(  yytifAnt  ftJiXXst  if  r«v  !^y«J  ifitairirtu. 

Thf    whole    passage  is  highly  instructive    and    merits  an   attentive    perusal. 
— Str  Thucy(liH«'5,  B.  3d. 

f  May  not  France,  hereafter,  ▼erify  the  maxim  of  the  poet  ? 

*'  A  ronqucrinc:  propL-*,  to  thrmselrrs  a  pr*'y 
*'  Must  rvtr  fall ;  when  their  victorious  tn>ops, 
**  In  hlood  and  rapine  savage  grown,  can  find 
*•  Ho  land  to  sack  and  pillage  but  thcir  own.'' 
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ingly  small,  quite  near  enou2;h,  to  examine  him  minutely. 
Before  and  during  the  perfoimance,  we  were  served  with  ices 
and  cooling  drinks  hy  the  imperial  domestics.  The  magnifi- 
cence of  the  habits  worn  bv  the  oificers  of  the  court,  and  the 
profusion  of  diamonds  (1  cannot  say  of  beauty)  displayed  by 
the  ladies,  afforded,  at  the  same  time  a  rich  feast  for  the  e^^e. 

The  Empress  Josephine,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  the  prin- 
cess Murat  made  their  appearance  at  about  eight  o'clock. 
The  whole  body  of  spectators  rose,  at  the  entrance  of  each 
member  of  the  imperial  family.  The  Emperor  followed  soon 
after,  on  his  return  from  reviewing  a  body  of  troops,  who 
were  then  encamped  at  the  village  of  Meudon.  He  entered 
with  a  very  brisk  step  accompanied  by  three  chamberlains, 
— general  officers, — who  remained  standing  behind  his 
faufeuily  during  the  whole  performance.  He  had  in  the  next 
box,  on  his  right  hand,  the  princess  INJurat  and  Jerome  Bo- 
naparte. The  Empress  was  placed  in  a  box  immediately  op- 
posite, on  the  other  side  of  the  theatre,  with  her  principal 
maids  of  honour  seated  by  her  side,  and  two  officers  in  wait- 
ing behind  her  chair.  The  entrance  of  the  Emperor  was  the 
signal  for  the  raising  of  the  curtain.  To  the  performance  al- 
though excellent,  1  attended  but  little;  my  mind  being  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  extraordinary 
personage,  whose  life  has  been  a  tissue  of  such  wonderful 
adventures,  and  of  such  atrocious  crimes. 

His  first  occupation  was  to  survey  the  whole  assemblage 
about  him  very  attentively,  with  an  opera  glass,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  generals  behind.  He  re- 
turned it  without  looking  back,  and  received  his  snufF-box 
from  another,  of  the  contents  of  which  he  made  as  liberal 
a  use,  as  the  great  Frederick  himself  could  have  done,  in 
the  same  period  of  time  he  returned  the  snufF-box  as  he 
had  dismissed  the  opera  glass,  over  his  shoulder,  and  with- 
out turning  his  head.  He  appeared  attentive  to  the  first  part 
of  the  representation,  which  was  a  little  comedy  of  Picard, 
and  occasionally  nodded  approbation  to  the  princess  Murat, 
as  the  actor  or  the  author  chanced  to  excel.  During  the  af- 
terpiece, which  was  an  opera-seria,  he  seemed  buried  in 
thought,  and  retired  at  the  termination  of  it,  as  briskly  as 
he  had  entered. 

The  person  of  Bonaparte  has  been  so  often  described,  that  I 
need  not  enter  into  particulars  on  this  point.  He  was  quite 
corpulent  at  this  period,  and  is  now,  as  I  am  informed,  still 
more  robust.  He  wore  on  this  occasion,  a  plain  uniform  coat 
jvith  th€  imperial  insignia,  and  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  ho- 
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nour.  His  hair  was  without  powder,  aiid  cropped  short.  I  saw 
him  in  various  situations  afterwards,  and  received  uniformly 
the  same  impressions  from  his  eounteiiance.  It  is  full  of 
meaning,  hut  does  not  alto^^eilur  indicate  the  true  character 
of  his  soul.  His  eye  is  solemn  and  gloomy, and  exceedincrly 
penetrating;  hut  it  has  less  of  savage  fierceness,  and  of  fire, 
than  one  would  expect.  The  \s  hf)le  physical  iicad,  however, 
ig  not  unsuitable  to  the  station  or  nature  of  the  individual. 

"   His  warlike  mind,  his  soul  devoid  of  fear, 

*'  His  high-designing  thoughts  are  figured  there." 

His  limhs  are  well-proportioned,  and  remarkably  strong  and 
muscular.  His  personal  activity  is  indefatigable,  and  his 
personal  courage  has  never  been  questioned.  1  have  seen  him 
several  times  on  horseback,  almost  always  in  full  gallop.  \\c. 
displays  no  grace  iti  this  position,  but  is  universally  admitted, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  adventurous,  as  well  as  skilful  riders  in 
his  dominions. 

1  here  is  no  man,  as  I  am  well  informed,  more  patient  of 
fatigue,  or  more  willing  to  encounter  it  in  every  situation. 
His  habits  as  to  diet  are  not  at  all  abstemious,  and  yet  by  no 
means  those  of  an  epicure.  He  eats  v(>ra<  iously,  and  with 
the  greatest  celerity,  oi"  whatever  is  placed  beiore  him  ;  drinks 
largely  of  coffee  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  takes  an  immense 
quantity  of  snufT.  1  had  understood  before  I  arrived  at  I'ari* 
that  he  appeared  hut  seldom  in  public,  and  then  with  multi- 
plied precautions  for  the  security  of  his  person.  This,  how- 
ever, is  certainly  an  incorrect  statement.  He  exposes  himself 
without  any  appearance  of  apprehension,  and  in  situations, 
in  which  his  life  might  be  at  once  assailed  hv  a  thousand 
hands.  Any  spectator  of  the  theatrical  exhibition,  of  which 
1  have  just  spoken,  might  have  destroyed  him  without  difti- 
cultv.  1  have  seen  him  in  an  open  carriage,  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  of  fifty  thousand  souls  in  the  park  t)f  St.  Cloud. 

1  was  prompted  by  a  very  natural  curiosity  to  make  many 
inquiries,  concerning  the  domestic  temper  and  habits  of  "  the 
Capsar  of  Cn^sars,"  as  Bonaparte  is  now  denominated  in  the 
iournals  of  J*aris.  M  v  sources  of  information  were  anionic:  the 
best,  and  the  follow  ing  is  the  summary  of  the  copious  details, 
xvhich  were  given  to  me  on  this  subject.  From  his  earliest 
youth,  his  disposition  was  haughty,  vindictive,  overweening 
and  ambitious.  This  character  he  disj>layed  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon,  where  he  first  distinguished  himself  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  niducc  his  commander-in-chief,  Dugommier,  to  make 
this  remark  in  speaking  of  him  to  one  of  the  commissaries  oi 
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the  convention:  "  Let  that  young  man  engage  your  attention; 
"  if  you  do  not  promote  him,  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  he 
^'  will  know  how  to  promote  himself." — When  he  was  ap- 
pointed, at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  to  the  command  of 
the  armv  of  Italy,  he  betrayed  no  emotion,  either  of  surprise 
or  of  diffidence,  at  so  sudden  and  dangerous  an  elevation,  and 
answered  those,  who  indulged  in  some  remarks  concerning 
his  3^outh,  in  this  way: — "  At  the  expiration  of  six  months, 
"  1  shall  either  be  an  old  general  or  a  dead  man." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  he  es- 
poused the  republican  principles  of  the  time,  and  defended 
them  with  so  much  warmth  as  nearly  to  have  lost  his  life, 
while  at  the  military  school  of  Paris,  b}^  the  excess  of  his  zeal. 
In  the  year  1790,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
Paoli  who  had  been  the  friend  of  his  father,  and  he  then  pro- 
fessed the  most  enthusiastic  feelings,  on  the  score  of  the  no- 
ble efforts,  which  that  general  had  made,  to  establish  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country.  But  his  republicanism  was  al- 
ways remarked  to  be  that  of  an  ambitious  spirit,  impatient  of 
the  restraints  imposed  by  existing  establishments,  and  of  the 
obstacles  which  a  regular  and  settled  organization  of  society, 
presents  to  the  immediate  acquisition  of  power,  by  an  obscure 
individual.  He  w^as  a  republican  (and  of  such  the  number  is 
not  small)  of  whom  the  then  rulers  of  France  might  have  said, 
in  the  language  of  Alfieri : 

Ei  contra  la  patria 
Congiura;  ei  cova  orribili  disegni. 
Chiama  tiranni  noi ;  ma  in  seno  ei  nutre 
Di  ben  ultra  tirannide  il pensiero.^ 

Even  in  his  boyhood  Bonaparte  w^as  passionately  devoted 
to  the  mihtary  science,  and  took  part  with  his  young  com- 
rades, only  in  such  exercises,  as  presented  the  most  lively 
image  of  war.  His  disposition  w^as  then  solitary  and  contem- 
plative. The  story  is  correct  which  is  related  concerning  a 
garden,  that  he  had  formed  as  a  private  retreat  for  himself, 
when  at  school,  and  fortified  against  the  incursions  of  his  class- 
mates. He  was  sometimes  assisted  in  the  defence  of  this  for- 
tress, by  the  present  General  D'Hedouville,  who  was  then  the 
only  one  of  his  companions,  who  felt  or  displayed  any  sym- 
pathy for  him.  They  separated  at  an  early  age,  and  Hedou- 
ville,  presented  himself  for  the  first  time  to  Bonaparte  in  Italy, 

*  "  He  it  is  that  conspires  against  his  country;  he  it  is  that  hroods  horrible 
"  plots  ;  he  calls  us  tyrants  but  in  his  own  bosom  he  fosters  the  hope  and  plan  of 
"  a  tyranny  very  distinct  from  that  of  which  we  are  conscious." 
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as  a  simple  lieutenant,  when  the  latter  was  comniander-in-chief 
of  the  Frcneh  army.  Bonaparte  recognised  him  immediately, 
and  addressed  him  thus  *'  i  know  you  :  vou  arc  the  person  who 
"  assisted  me  in  detc-nding  my  garden. '  Ht'-douvillc  was  pro- 
moted without  delay,  and  has  since  occupied  the  liighest  mi- 
litary and  civil  grades.  Bonaparte  has  heen  at  all  times  lavish 
of  honours  and  favours,  to  the  associates  of  his  first  cam- 
paigns, and  ctf  his  humbler  fortunes.  V\  hether  this  conduct 
proceeds  from  the  ordinary  sympathies  of  our  nature  in  such 
a  case,  or  from  ihe  impulses  of  pride,  which  often  lead  to 
the  same  eflcet,  may  he  be.^t  determincxl,  by  a  reference  to 
the  general  history  of  his  life. 

lie  was  not  without  social  qualities  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
his  military  career,  .'?nd  even  after  his  elevation  to  the  first 
posts  of  till'  army,  could  occasionally  soften  the  natural  stern- 
ness and  solemnity  of  his  manner,  into  an  afl'ahleand  communi- 
cative ease,  which  rendered  his  conversation  somewhat  attract- 
ive. He  often  indulgcrl  himself  when  first  consul,  after  thej)ub- 
lic  repasts  of  the  Ihuileries,  in  copious  narratives  eoncejiiing 
his  campaigns  in  Egypt,  about  which  he  was  extremely  fond 
of  talking.  But  on  his  accession  to  the  imperial  dignity  these 
glimmerings  of  the  spirit  of  gentleness  and  counesy  were  seen 
no  more,  and  the  innate  dispositions  of  the  man  were  display- 
ed w  ithout  disguise  or  control.  Since  that  period  he  has  been, 
in  the  interior  of  the  Thuil«'ries,  almost  uniforinlv  austere, 
gloomy,  and  suspicious;  making  all  those  who  belong  to  his 
household  the  victims  of  the  most  tyrannical  caprice  and  of 
the  most  impetuous  gusts  of  passion.  1  have  it  from  good 
authoritv,  that  for  two  or  three  days  ^uhsecpient  to  the  iniird(  r 
of  the  Duke  D'i'ngheim,  he  resembled  rather  a  famislu^l 
tifier  than  the  monarch  of  a  civilized  nation.  Scarcely  an  in- 
dividual  dared  approach  him,  but  his  chief  favourite  general 
Savarv,  whom  he  has  recently  made  minister  of  polite,  and 
whose  appointment  to  that  office  has  occasioned  the  l^arisian* 
to  remark  that  tliey  have  now  a  superintendant  who  mends  his 
pen  with  his  sword  :  mi  ministrc qui  taillc  sa  phnne  aver  son  cpie. 
VV  hen  the  execution  of  D'Engheim  was  announcid  in  the 
Thuileries,  every  inhabitant  of  the  j^alace  wore  a  lounte- 
nance  of  terror  and  dismay,  and  this  circumstance  contri- 
buted to  exasperate  the  rage,  and  to  darken  the  gloom  of 
tluir  irritable  tyrant.  Doubthss,  he  thought  he  read  in 
tiie  aspect  of  those  about  him,  the  same  language  of  reproach 
w  hich  conscience  uttered  within  his  own  breiist.  Tacitus  says 
of  Tiberius.  "  that  neither  the  imperial  digniiy,  nor  the  gloom 
*^  oi  boliludt'.  could  ^1^'   him  from  liimself:  that  his  crimes 
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**  retaliated  upon  him  the  severest  retribution;  that  he  lived 
**  on  the  rack  of  guilt,  and  that  his  wounded  spirit  groaned 
''  in  agony."  The  historian  proceeds  to  remark  "  that  if 
*^  the  minds  of  tyrants  were  laid  open  to  our  view,  we  should 
"  see  them  mangled  with  the  whips  and  stings  of  remorse; 
"  that  by  blows  and  stripes  the  flesh  is  made  to  quiver,  and  in 
"  like  manner,  cruelty  and  inordinate  passions,  malice  and  evil 
"  deeds,  become  internal  executioners,  and  with  unceasing 
"  torture,  goad  and  lacerate  the  heart."  "^ 

The  accusations  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  in  his  work  on 
Egypt,  has  preferred  against  Bonaparte,  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  world,  i  had,  while  in  Paris,  a  conversation  on 
this  subject,  with  one  of  the  principal  geographical  engineers 
attached  to  the  French  expedition  to  that  country,  and  1  ob- 
tained from  him,  information  with  regard  to  the  affair  of  Jaffa, 
upon  which  particular  circumstances  induced  me  to  place  the 
fullest  relian<^e.     This  officer,  who  never  left  the  person  of 
Bonaparte  during  his  Egyptian  campaigns,  strenuously  de- 
nied the  poisoning  of  the  sick  at  Jaffa,  and  asserted  that  the 
crime  would  have  been  altogether  superfluous,  as  it  was  only 
necessary,  on  evacuating  that  city,  to  leave  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  in  order  to  render  their  destruction  inevitable. 
He  admitted  the  factof  the  massacre  of  the  Turkish  prisoners, 
but  did  nothimself  undertake  to  vindicate  the  deed.  He  merely 
mentioned  the  plea  which  the  commander  in  chief  had  assigned 
on  that  occasion — the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  latter  v/as  ad- 
vancing into  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  Turkish  prisoners  were  too 
numerous  to  be  transported  with  him,  particularly  as  his  own 
army  was  straitened  by  the  want  of  provisions.  If  the  Turks 
had  been  liberated,  they  would  have  engaged  in  active  service 
against  him  immediately,  as  the  garrison  of  Jafla  had  done 
notwiihstanding  the  most  express  stipulations  to  the  contrary. 
tSeif  preservation,  therefore,  left  no  alternative  but  their  de- 
struction, and  this  was  effected  by  causing  them  to  be  shot,  to 
the  number  of  a  thousand  at  a  time,  in  cold  blood. — Such  wa» 
the  justification  which  Bonaparte  oflered  for  this  deed,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  destitute  of  plausibility.  The  case  is  not  with- 
out a  precedent  in  history,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  example  to  which  i  allude,  that  of  Henry  the  fifth,  after 

*  *'  Adeo  faciaora  atque  fla^itia  sua  ipsi  quoque  in  suppliciilm  verteraat. 
Neque  fiustia  praestantissiaius  sapicntiae  firinare  solitus  est,  si  recludan- 
ttir  tyrannonim  mentes,  posse  adspici  laniatus  et  ictus;  quando,  ut  cor. 
pora  verbeiibus,  ita  sa^vitia,  lii>idine,  malis  consuUis,  animus  dilaceretur. 
Equippe  Tibeiium  non  fortuna,  noii  solitudjue?,  prote^ebant,  quin  torineirta 
"  pectoris  »ua«que  ipse  pawas  fateretur."  Annal,  lib.  6, 

Vol.  L  Q 
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iho  battlo  of  Agiiicourt,  is  of  tin  antiquity  rather  too  remote 
to  decide  the  privilef^es  of  modern  warfare,  or  tlie  claims  of 
refnied  liunianitv.* 

\  could  discover,  finin  the  conversation  of  several  of  the 
Scientific  men,  who  acconip.inicd  Hon;iparte  on  Ids  expechtioii 
to  lilji:yj)t,  that  they  entertained  no  very  stronij  affection  for 
their  leader.  Scarcely  one  half  of  the  hody  of  Savans  whom 
he  allured  into  his  trani,  survived  the  fati«j:uc8  and  maladies, 
to  whicli  they  were  exposed,  in  that  homicide  climate.  The 
soldi(Ty  seeing  them  exempt  from  the  dangers  of  the  field, 
and  heing  ignonmt  of  the  importance  of  their  occupations, 
held  them  in  utter  i'ontempt,asa  hody  t)f  cowards  and  idlers, 
who  were  icd  luxuriously,  at  the  expense  of  their  more  meri- 
torious associates.  Neither  the  connnaiuler  in  chief,  nor  his 
army,  left  upon  the  minds  of  "the  Institute  of  Cairo,"  anv 
oMur  impressions  th;ui  those  of  disgust  and  aversion. 

I'hc  consmnmate  abilities  of  Bonaparte,  both  as  a  general 
and  a  statesman,  are  now  universally  :icknowledg(Hl.  I  ntila 
few  years  past,  his  enemies  were  miwilling  to  allow  him,  that 
supremacy  of  genius  which  he  undcjubtedly  j)ossesses,  and  to 
which  every  individual,  with  whom  I  conversed  on  this  sub- 
ject ill  l\nis,  bore  the  amplest  testimony.  None  of  his  coun- 
sellors, no  functionary  of  his  governinent  approaches  hi»ii, 
without  feeling  the  ascendency  of  his  mind  ;  and  there  are  but 
few  about  his  [)erson,  who  can  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of 
his  [)olicv.  His  thoughts  are  perpetually  occupied  bv  vast 
.schemes  of  compiest,  and  busied  in  all  the  most  subtle  retiiie- 
jnents  of  elaborate  fraud,  liis  great  strokes  of  policy,  as  well 
€is  the  movements  of  his  armies,  originate  with  himself,  and 
he  displays,  no  less  skill  than  (lesJ>oti^m,  in  the  application  ot 
the  talenis  of  others  to  his  own  pmposes. 

His  ministers,  howevcrableorprotiigate,  are  scarcely  equal 
to  end)race,  either  the  vast  compass,  or  the  gigantic  depravity 
of  his  aud^ition.  Although  decorated  with  splendid  titles,  and 

*  Thcri'  is  soincUiing  too  in  Bonnrparte's  proclamation  to  the  soUliors  of  tUc 
.nrn»y,  whicli  hr  sent  to  qticll  the  insurrection  of  I^  Vendee  in  the  year  1800,  that 
might  not  pItaM  a  fasiiduuis  pahit*'. — "  March,"  says  he,  March  !  —  brigands, 
"  rniijrranfs,  stipendiaries  of  I'.nirlanjl  muft  he  men  without  honour  or  courai;r. 
*'  March  a|;r«in'^<  llicni  ;  yon  nill  not  be  called  upon  to  make  any  ereat  efforts  of 
*'  valour — I  et  nie  kckjii  learn  tliat  the  chiefs  of  the  hrigands  have  Itced — l-'itrrmi- 
"  natr  these  wrctclifs.  the  «lishunour  of  the  French  name. — .Vake  a  fnx^d  and  a 
"   ihorl  cambaifin.     Fntta  itiw  cnmjync'v  bonnr  ct  cntirtr.^* 

Hw  *•  Histoire  dc  la  Guerre  de  la  Vendee  par  Alphonsc  I^eauchanip,"  vol. '^^. 
p.  433. 

It  h  DOt  easy  to  admire  cilhcr  thi;  style  or  the  spirit  of  this  proclamation. 
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enriched  with  an  ^mple  share  of  the  public  spoil,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  the  most  miserable  and  laborious  slaves  in  ex* 
istence,  under  the  inflexible  dominion  of  the  most  capricious 
and  insolent  of  all  masters.  1  hey  suiicr  personal  indignities 
without  number,  and  are  at  no  one  moment,  secure  of  the 
favour,  upon  which  they  know  their  existence  to  depend.  If 
the  foreign  enterprises  of  Bonaparte,  as  well  as  the  internal 
organization  of  his  empire,  be  attentively  examined,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  he  acts,  in  almost  all  instances,  from  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  history  of  mankind,  and  of  human  na- 
ture under  all  its  phases.  There  is  scarcely  a  successful  device, 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  means,  employed  by  conquering  nations 
for  the  extension  of  their  dominion,  or  by  the  Philips,  the 
Caesars,  the  Constantines  and  the  Charleniagnes  for  the  con- 
solidation of  their  power,  of  which  he  will  not  be  found,  to 
have  made  a  skilful  and  efficacious  use.  The  inventive  faculties 
and  the  erudite  acquirements,  of  thousands  of  ingenious  poli- 
ticians, and  of  laborious  scholars,  are  incessantly  engaged  iu 
providing  him  with  materials,  both  of  tliought  and  action, 
subsidiary  to  his  designs. 

He  has  never  felt,  and  is  incapable  of  feeling,  any  influence 
calculated  to  frustrate  the  views  of  his  ambition,  but  that  of 
an  impetuous  temper.  To  female  blandishments  he  is  ut- 
terly insensible,  as  far  as  they  tend  to  subjugate  the  mind,  al- 
though he  has  never  deserved  the  reputation  for  continency, 
which  he  has  enjoyed  beyond  the  limits  of  Paris.  Josephine 
possessed  not  the  slightest  ascendant  over  his  decisions,  or  his 
uiclinations,  in  any  one  point,  nor  will  the  present  Empress 
exert  any  larger  share  of  influence,  whatever  may  be  the  su- 
periority of  her  titles  to  deference  or  to  love.  For  the  whole 
house  of  Lorraine  he  cherishes  an  unextinguishable  hate,  and 
meditates  the  most  complete  destruction.  Motives  of  state 
policy  alone,  led  to  this  union,  and  they  alone  will  regulate 
his  deportment  towards  the  Austrian  princess,  who  was  sa- 
crificed, and,  as  it  will  hereafter  appear,  unavailingly  sacri- 
ficed, to  the  preservation  of  her  father's  crown.  It  is  often  ask- 
ed, and  you  perhaps  may  be  disposed  to  enquire,  how  it  hap- 
pens,that  a  despot  whose  government  is  so  oppressive,  and  who 
has  contracted  the  universal  odium  of  his  subjects,  should  so 
long  escape  thefateofaPhiliporofaCsesarr — The  immensity 
of  his  power,  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  all  attempts  upon 
the  person  of  a  monarch,  and  the  certain  death  which  would 
await  even  a  successful  assailant,  together  with  the  variety  of 
motives,  which  give  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  population 
of  France,  a  direct  interest  in  the  prolongation  of  his  life,  ali 
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these  furnish  a  sohition  to  the  question.  Si)oiiM  lie  evrr  en- 
counter any  serious  disaster  in  the  Held,  he  will  afford  anotlier 
illustration,  of  the  well  known  ver&es  of  the  poet, 

"  Mais  an  moinHrr  rtvcrs  fiinfirtc, 
"  I-e  masque  toml>€,  rhomine  teste, 
"  F.t  le  hiros  s'cvanouit." 

After  havinc:  dwelt  so  long  on  the  cliaracter  of  Bonnnarte, 
I  may  be  natiirallv  expected  lo  say  sonuiliinir,  of)  thcj^hject 
of  the  repudiated  llniprtss  Josephine.  I  cannot  speak  of  her 
with  (juitc  the  same  enthusiasm,  as  that  whicii  animaiod  Mr. 
Burke,  when  lie  recollected  "  the  elevation  and  the  falT*  of  the 
unfortunate  Marie  Anloinette,  hut  I  must  confess,  that  it  is 
dillicult  fur  me  to  contrast  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
saw  Josephine  in  J*aris,  with  lur  present  condition,  without 
someemotions  of  sorrow  and  compassion.  Dining  i\\c  al)sence 
of  the  [•.inperor  in  the  North  of  I'luroj)e,  she  was,  (tltlnuicih 
uhoily  without  political  power,  made  a  sort  of  Imperial  Au- 
tomaton, and  worshipped  by  the  Parisians,  with  almost  the 
same  prodigality  of  devotional  flattery,  as  if  she  had  been 
their  sole  monarch,  and  an(^ther  Semirami^.  Certniidy  no 
Queen  <jf  I'ratu.e  ever  moveil  in  greater  splendour,  or  was 
courted  with  more  obsequiousness.  Pier  apartments  in  the 
Thuileries,  were,  during  the  whole  period  of  her  reiajn,  crowd- 
ed with  dedications  from  authors;  with  the  mt>^t  mairnificent 
labours  of  the  press  ;  with  splendid  offerings  from  the  ma- 
nufactures, and  with  innumerable,  high-wrought  panegyrics 
from  the  iTcnch  muse.  There  were  no  epithets  of  exaggerated 
encomium,  which  could  be  culled  from  thi:  language,  that 
were  not  daily  lavished  upon  her,  in  all  the  gazettes  and 
literary  journals.  At  this  moment,  her  name  is  not  to  be  found 
in  a  single  newspaper,  nor,  as  1  am  informed,  in  the  mouth 
of  any  individual  in  the  I'rench  metropolis.  If  there  he  any 
thing  to  ciunpensate  herforthe  insecurity,  and  the  mortifica- 
tions, incident  to  this  sad  reverse  of  fortune,  it  is  the  separa- 
tion from  lur  ci-devant  spouse,  the  loss  of  whose  d«>mestic 
Society,  she  can  never  have  much  reason  to  regret.  She  was 
said  to  be  altogether  devoid  of  ambition,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  imagine,  that  she  could  have  been  insensible  to  the  humilia- 
tion, and  tluMudignities,  which  she  was  compelled  to  under- 
go, in  the  solenniitics  of  her  repudiation  ;  and,  whatever  con- 
solation may  accrue  to  her  from  the  circumstance  of  her 
estrangement  from  Bonaparte,  she  cannot  sec  the  transfer  of 
her  honours  to  another,  without  very  pungent  vexation. 
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The  late  Empress  could  never  have  been  called  handsome, 
but  she  had,  when  I  saw  her,  the  remains  of  "  h  good  face," 
and  was  remarkably  graceful  and  well-formed.  A  very  liberal 
use  of  rouge  did  not  serve  to  disguise  her  agC,  which  appeared 
to  border  on  fifty,  and  which  an  extreme  meagrcness  contri- 
buted to  render  more  apparent,  1  had  occasion  to  see  both  her 
and  the  Emperor  several  times  at  mass,  and  could  discover 
very  few  symptoms  of  devotion  in  either.  The  latter  always 
appeared  uneasy  and  impatient.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
frailties  of  Josephine,  before  her  elevation  to  the  throne,  her 
subsequent  deportment  was  altogether  unexceptionable.  A 
i)iild  and  benevolent  disposition  was  universally,  and  1  believe, 
justly  ascribed  to  her.  Those  who  officiated  in  her  train 
concur  in  a  most  favourable  testimony  as  to  the  excellence 
of  her  intentions,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  she  exerted 
the  J'ezo  privileges  of  her  station.  Her  understanding  is  far 
from  being  strong,  and  has  a  character  of  simplicity,  by  no 
means  usual  with  French  women.  It  was  said  in  Paris,  that 
but  little  cordialitv  existed  between  her  and  the  sisters  of  Bo- 
naparte.  The  latter  were,  as  the  scandalous  chronicle  relates, 
extremely  urgent  with  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  divorce  his 
barren  and  plebeian  spouse,  very  soon  after  the  erection  of  the 
imperial  tlirone.  Tlie  Princess  Murat,  now  the  Queen  of  jNa- 
pies,  and  who  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to  her  brother, 
both  in  face  and  character,  was  the  most  pressing  in  her  in- 
stances to  this  effect,  and  the  most  ambitious  of  an  affinity  with 
a  daughter  of  some  one  of  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe.  It  is 
further  related,  that  in  one  of  the  domestic  altercations  to  which 
this  question  gave  rise,  between  her  and  Josephine,  the  latter 
remarked;  that  tlie- sisters  did  not  consult  their  own  interest 
in  recommending  a  divorce,  as  in  their  intercourse  with  her, 
they  were  upon  a  footing  of  equality;  but  if  the  Emperor  should 
marry  an  hereditary  princess,  they  might  be  treated  supercili- 
ously, and  be  viewed  with  an  eye  of  contempt,  b}^  the  pride  of 
high  birth  and  legitimate  rank.  The  observation  was  certainl}' 
sagacious,  and  we  are  entitled  to  conclude,  if  we  reason  from  a 
view  of  human  nature  alone,  that  the  prediction  has  been  veri- 
fied. 

Let  us  now,  my  friend,  forget  the  Imperial  family  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  even  Paris,  in  order  to  take  a  glimpse  of  Versailles. 
There  was  no  object  in  France  which  I  was  more  eager  to  in- 
spect, than  the  favourite  abode  of  Louis  the  fourteenth,  the 
scene  of  unrivalled  splendour  in  his  day,  and  during  the  reign  of 
jijs  two  immediate  successors.  Versailles  is  about  four  league#r 
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distant  fiom  the  ca[)lt;il,  and  afioids  a  very  delightful  ride. 
'J'his  city  whieli  cont^iincd  more  than  forty  thousand  inliabi- 
tant>,  undnthc  old  f('^i//u\  wa.s  oritrinally  hut  a  sinall  villnu^e, 
and  attained  its  prcstnt  nia;i;nituflL',  under  llu:  plastic  hand 
ot  Lotus  the  fourteenth.  I'h*'  palace  which  he  constructed, 
occupied  for  the  space  of  six  years,  the  unremitting  attention 
and  lal>oin*  of  the  most  celehrated  rirehiteeis  and  painters  of  the 
age,  an<l  w  as  deemed,  toiiclher  w  ith  the  ganU  ns  attached  to  it, 
the  chel-(r<i  u\  re  of  royal  magnificence.  From  the  hands  of 
JVJansard,  Le  Notre  and  Le  ihun,  it  came  forth,  the  most 
splendid  monument  ol  taste  and  prodigality,  which  modern 
tnnes  had  known.  I  saw  it  in  a  ^late  of  comparative  deCav, 
stripped  of  many  of  iIn  principal  ornaments,  hut  1  must  con- 
fess that  J  have  ni'ver  contt  niplatid  any  spectacle  of  the 
kind,  half  so  imposing  or  maje>iic.  The  gorgeous  exterior  of 
the  palace  w  hen  viewctl  from  the  side  of  the  park — the  varie- 
ty and  extent  of  the  gardens, — the  orange  groves,  the  grow  th 
of  centuries, — the  jets  (reaux,  Scc. — lilled  up  the  whole  capa- 
city ol  my  imagination.  LJonaparte,  it  is  said,  had,  at  one  pe- 
riod, resijlved  to  make  this  his  summer  residence,  instead  of 
St.  Cloud,  and  ordered  the  necessary  repairs  to  be  undertaken, 
but  ihev  were  soon  (dter  susjxnded,  in  conse(]uenee  of  the 
cnornMiUs  expense  which  tluy  were  foun(i  to  re<juire.  IVom 
this  circumstance, you  may  judge  of  the  original  cost,  and  of 
the  scale  upon  w Inch  this  '^ plaif  thing' of  Louis  the  fourteenth 
was  executed. 

\  t  rsaiil*  s  and  its  appendages  have  been  so  often  described, 
tliat  it  would  he  tedious,  to  enter  into  any  ndnute  details,  w  ith 
retrard  to  their  beauties.  It  will  be  sullicient  tor  me,  to  i^ive 
von  an  idea  of  thei-ondition  (d  the  palace,  at  the  period  of  my 
visit,  h  was  tlien  undiT  tlu^  care  ot  an  insjx'cioi  paid  bv  the 
govermneut,  and  was  regidariy  inhabited  o\\\\  bv  a  few  of  tlie 
Jmjxrial  donusiics,  w  lio,  fora  small  izratuity,  cniuhicied  -stran- 
ge rs  ihrougl)  all  the  apartments.  Many  <d'th<'  superb  painiing.s, 
of  t!ic  marble  ornaments,  tlu-  mirnus  and  labks,  which  em- 
bellished tlti'  private  rooms  ol"  Louis  the  sixtei'nth  and  his 
Qi;e<'n,  still  n  niained  untouched.  \  w  1h>I(  suite  (»f  apartin«iits 
was  converted  into  a  pul)lic  school  of  painting,  and  contained 
n  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  con.sisting  of  the  remnant  of 
the  tild  gallery  of  the  pala<*e,  and  the  spoils  of  some  of  the 
iieighlkouring  chateaux.  Ihe  i^rand  saloon  or  |)rincipal  draw- 
iii'^  room  w  hich  looks  into  the  gardens, although  much  dct'aced, 
still  presents  vestiges  of  unrivalled  magniticcnce,  and  might  b<i 
ri'iulered,  with  suitable  rc|)airs,  nu)r<.'  majtvstic  and  beautiful 
than  thai  of  the  Tluuicries.     The  theatre  has  suticred  mure 
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than  any  other  part  of  the  edifice.  It  is  capable  of  containing 
four  hundred  persons,  and  must  have  exhibited  a  most  enchant- 
ing spectacle  in  its  original  state.  It  was  so  contrived,  that  it 
could  be  converted,  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  into  a  ball 
room,  by  the  removal  of  the  stage,  boxes,  pillars,  Sec. — When 
used  as  a  ball-room,  which  happened  but  rarely,  it  vvas  light- 
ed by  twenty  thousand  wax  candles,  and  the  expense  of  the 
entertainment  usually  amounted,  to  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  crow^ns.  The  pannels  were  studded  with  a  paste  in 
imitation  of  diamonds,  the  lustre  of  which,  added  to  that  of 
the  rich  dresses  of  the  old  court,  must  have  given  a  moat 
brilliant  and  dazzling  effect  to  their  assemblages. 

The  two  small  palaces  entitled  the  !/V/cy;^o//.s,  built  at  some 
distance  from  the  principal  edifice,  within  the  limits  of  the  gar- 
dens, were  in  a  state  of  lamentable  decay.  One  of  them,  as  you 
know,  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  two  successive  queens  of 
IVance,  and  almost  realized  the  descriptions,  which  the  poets 
give,  of  an  enchanted  palace,  or  of  a  fairy  residence.  The 
peristyle,  the  pavilions,  the  balustrades,  and  the  figures  of  the 
Loves  and  Graces,  were  all  composed  of  the  finest  marble,  and 
execuited  with  inimitable  lightness,  delicacy  and  taste.  The 
comparatively  small  garden  attached  to  one  of  these  edifices, 
the  petit  Trianon,  was  let  at  this  period  to  difiierent  individuals, 
who  had  made  it  a  place  of  public  amusement — a  sort  of  Ra- 
nelagh — and  kept  it  in  tolerable  repair. 

At  the  period  of  my  visit,  Versailles  was  half  depopulated, 
and  in  a  state  of  gloom  and  inaction,  which  quite  oppressed 
the  mind  of  one  who  had  just  issued  from  the  metropolis.  I 
never  felt  myseit'more  disposed  to  moralize,  than  in  tlie  midst 
of  this  city.  The  solitude  and  silence  which  reigned  in  the 
palace  and  the  gardens,  united  to  the  picture  of  decay  and 
violence  presented  on  all  sides,  were  calculated  to  rouse  and 
alarm  the  fancy,  and  to  excite  some  awful  recollections  of  the 
uncertain  tenure  of  human  prosperity,  I  pictured  to  myself 
the  bustle  and  tumult  which  must  have  animated,  in  tiie 
flourishing  periods  of  the  last  reign,  the  scene  which  I  saw  so 
languid  and  solitary;  the  difference  between  the  situation  in 
which  Marie  Antoinette  was  placed,  when  slie  occupied  these 
apartments,  in  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  royal  dignity,  and 
that  to  which  she  w^as  reduced  in  the  Conciergerie,  after  her 
condemnation  to  the  scaffold.  If  Louis  the  fourteenth  could 
have  anticipated  the  fate  of  his  descendants,  and  of  his  gorge- 
ous palace,  or  could  have  foreseen,  that  the  lustre  of  his  own 
fame  would  be  so  soon  eclipsed,  by  the  superior  effulgence  of 
that  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  his  pride  would  liave  been  luunbled 
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to  tlie  rlust,  r'infl  tlif  i^lorv  wliicli  \\r  pursued  so  eagcrlv,  and  at 
thorxpcinceot  so  many  litavy  sacriHccs,  would  have  appeared 
to  liiin,  as  the  poet  represents  it,  "a  mere  shadow  and  illusion." 

f.a  faina  cirinvauliisc    a'nn  «lolcc  sucno 

(Mi  sitp<  rbi  n«ortali  v  par'  si  hella 

I',  un  <rho,  un  sofrno.  anzi  d'un  sopno  un'  umbra 

(h'dd  ogni  veiito  si  dilegua  e  sgouihra* 

Tas^i'  Jcrus. 

From  Versailles  I  proeeeded  to  the  village  of  St.  Germain 
en  Laye,  a  small  city  at  the  same  distance  tVoni  Paris,  and  very 
dcliglitriillv  situated.  J  was  here  principally  attraeted  by  an 
inuiicr.se  (iutliic-  pile,  built  originally  as  a  fortress  bv  Louis 
the  sixth;  afterwards  destroyed  in  part  i>y  the  British,  and 
then  repaired,  anfl  greatly  end^ellished  by  Francis  the  first.  It 
bceaini  the  favourite  residene'^  of  Marie  de  Medieis,  and  was 
oecasionaily  iidiabited  by  Louis  the  fourteenth,  who  offered, 
within  its  walls,  his  first  vows  to  the  beautiful  La  Valliere.  It 
%vas  the  residence  of  James  the  second,  after  his  expulsion 
from  the  throne  of  I'.ngland,  and  on  hi^  decease,  was  allotted 
to  an  Irish  peer,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  France,  and 
whose  family  continueci  to  occupy  it,  until  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution.  It  served  as  a  barrack  at  the  period  of  my 
t  visit,  but  1  was  nevertheless  suii'ered  to  wander  over  it,  and  to 
indulge  without  intcrru})tiou,  in  the  historical  recollections  to 
which  this  singidar  (.(hiice  gave  rise.  1  could  contemplate 
iVom  one  oi  the  windows,  the  house  which  was  once  thi' dwel- 
ling of  ( iahriel  I  )'l'.stree.>,  the  favourite  mistress  of  Henry  the 
fourtii,  and  had  at  the  same  time  in  view,  a  part  of  the  stu- 
pendous works  of  IVLnly  executed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
fourteenth,  bv  ^vhich  the  water  of  the  Seine  is  conveyed  to  a 
height  oi"  live  hundred  feet,  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  to  sup- 
ply the  fountains  of  \  ersailles  and  St.  Cloud. 

'i'o  you,  who  hrtve  been  a  diligent  reader  of  romances,  I 
need  not  civc  a  circumstantial  description  ot"  the  castle  of  St. 
(icrmain.  I  could  hut  repeat  the  <dd  storv  of  eastern  and 
western  turrt  ts,  of  corridors,  of  secret  passages,  of  mouldering 
battlements,  and  falling  walls.  The  upper  pints  are  in  a  state  of 
wiei(  bed  dilapidation,  and  rcmin(^  \i)U  both  bv  their  form  imd 
th(  ir  decav  ot  the  revolution  ot  cenlurio.  The  fonst  or  paik 
a])p(nded  to  the  castle  is  among  the  most  magnificent  atid  ex- 

♦    *  Say,  what  is  Faiup,  I'nat  idol  of  tho  brave, 

"  \\  Uosr  charms  ca:.  tItuR  the  vainly  grrat  enslave  ? 

"  An  rrho — or  a  sh:ulr — to  nunc-  ronfiiiM  ; 

"  A  shifting  clou  I,  liiSiKTsM  with  fvcry  wiud  '" 
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tensive  in  France,  and  is  skirted  for  more  than  two  miles  by  a 
terrace  of  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  which  altogether  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  i  n  Europe.  From  the  terrace  you  have 
before  you  a  most  noble  prospect  of  cultivated  fields,  of  cha- 
teaux, of  forests  on  the  opposite  side,  and  of  the  Seine  through 
a  great  part  of  its  course.  I  prefer  the  view  which  this  terrace 
affords,  to  that  of  Richmond  Hill  in  England,  of  which  you 
have  heard  so  much.  The  neighbourhood  of  Paris  is,  in  fact, 
incomparably  more  picturesque  and  beautiful,  than  that  of 
London .  For  many  miles  in  the  approach  to  both  capitals,  the 
country  is  one  vast  garden,  but  Paris  has  eminently  the  ad- 
vantage, in  the  variety  and  elevation  of  the  grounds  in  its 
vicinity,  in  the  number  and  position  of  the  chateaux,  and  la 
the  character  of  the  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
There  are  almost  as  many  attractions  within  a  few  leagues  of 
the  French  metropolis,  as  in  the  interior  of  its  walls,  llie  nu- 
merous villages  and  towns,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  are  all  memorable  for  transactions  connected  with  the 
history  and  pleasures  of  the  former  monarchs  of  France,  as 
well  as  with  the  chronicle  of  French  literature.  They  furnish 
you  at  the  same  time  with  the  richest  perspective,  and  the 
most  amusing  historical  remembrances. 

The  most  considerable  school  in  the  empire  for  female 
education,  is  established  at  St.  Germain.  It  is  now  under 
the  management  of  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Campan,  who  was 
i'onnerW  femme  de  chambre  to  Marie  Antoinette.  Being  de- 
sirous of  surveying  this  establishment,  I  obtained  an  introduc- 
tion to  Mde;  Campan,  and  was  permitted  to  indulge  my  cu- 
riosity. The  "  Institutrice"  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  woman  qf 
an  accomplished  and  vigorous  mind,  and  of  polished  manners. 
She  informed  me  that  her  pupils  amounted  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  all  of  ihem  the  daughters  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  of  the  present  day,  and  that  she  had  thirty 
teachers  or  assistants  attached  to  her  institution,  most  of 
them,  however,  professors  of  the  fine  arts,,  and  among  them 
some  ofthe  most  celebrated  of  the  capital.  I  inquired  minutely 
into  the  course  of  instruction  which  she  had  adopted  and 
witnessed  in  the  evening  an  exhibition  of  dancing  and  music 
from  the  young  ladies.  1  need  not  state  to  you  that,  in  these 
two  accomplishments,  they  displayed  the  highest  excellence. 
Specimens  of  drawing  were  also  shewn,  and  manifested  an 
equal  proficiency.  Some  few  maps  of  France  exceedingly 
well  executed  in  embroidery  were  hung  upon  the  wails.  I  was 
informed  that  to  this  art  also  great  attention  was  given.  I 
thought  myself  entitled  to  conclude  from  all  that  1  saw  and 

Vol.  I.  '  R 
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heard,  that  the  exterior  accomplisliinents  as  they  are  styled, 
and  the  refinement  of  the  ni;iniuis,c()nstituted  the  chief  objects 
of  industry  and  solicitude,  in  this  institution,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  similar  one  of  the  empire.  Very  gross  aspersions  have 
been,  at  diftercnt  times,  thrown  \ipon  the  moral  character  of  the 
establishment  of  St.  Cierinainc,  but  I  havo  reason  to  believe 
them  utterly  unfounded.  'J  he  discipline  of  it  appeared  to  me 
to  be  even  somewhat  rigorous.  The  vespers  which  1  heard 
sung  by  the  pupils  were,  as  a  religious  solemnity,  conducted 
with  all  possible  decorum,  and  witli  every  indication  of  piety. 


J.ETTEll  III. 


TiiL  state  of  science  and  of  literature  in  Paris,  and  the 
character  and  distinguishing  powers  of  the  French  literati, 
occupied, as  you  may  suppose, no  small  shareof  my  attention. 
Let  us  suspend  our  review  ot  the  shows  of  the  capital,  in  order 
to  take  a  nasty  survey  of  the  establishments  and  the  pursuits, 
"which  more  immediately  appertain  to  the  culture  of  the  mind. 
I  went  thither  heated  by  the  study  of  the  best  French  writers, 
and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  thenational  genius,  as  it  isdisplayed 
in  the  immortal  productionsof  the  three  reigns,which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  revolution.  The  French  nation  has  uni- 
forn)ly  claimed  preeminence,  in  the  walks  of  literature  and 
science,  over  all  her  cotemporaries,  and  this  claim  has  been, 
in  fact,  admitted  by  tlie  nations  of  tiie  continent  of  Furope. 
England  alone  has  disclaimed  any  inferiority  in  this  respect, 
and  advances  pretensions  even  to  a  higher  rank  in  the  annals 
of  the  mind;  pretensions  which  both  you  and  I,  notwith 
iitnnding  our  a(hniration  of  the  genius  of  lier  neighbour,  most 
readily  admit.  .She  has,  however,  always  done  justice  to  the 
excdience  of  the  latter  in  the  noblest elforts  ofthe  intellect; 
to  her  majestic  seminaries  of  learning;  to  her  taste  and  suc- 
cess in  the  fine  arts;  and  to  her  inimitable  ikill  in  the  ma- 
nufactures of  luxury.  There  can  be  no  man  of  letters  in  any 
country  who  is  not  at  all  times  ready  to  repeat  the  beautitul 
tribute  v.  hich  the  English  poet  has  paid  to  the  real  merits  o^ 
France  in  these  departmouis. 

"  T^t  GaHic  Iwirds  rcv'ord.  how  hononrM  arts, 
"  And  fCioncf,  ilovirisli'd,  iu  their  frcnial  clime, 
"  HosloriniT  arioiint  tallc  ;   how  KoiUau  rose, 
"  Howthr  I>ip  Roni:m  soul  shook,  i:i  Corneillc, 
'  Pie  trembling  itafTi.      In  cley.iut  Rajjne, 
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**  How  the  more  powerful,  though  more  humble  Voice 

**  Of  nature  painting  Greece,  resistless,  breath'd 

"  The  whole  awaken'd  heart.     How  Moliere's  scene 

*'  Chastis'd  and  regular,  with  well  judg'd  wit, 

*'  Not  scatter'd  wide,  and  native  humour  grae'd 

*'  Was  life  itself.     To  public  honours  rais'd, 

**  How  learning  in  warm  seminaries  spread  ; 

*'  And,  more  for  glory  than  the  small  reward, 

"  How  emulation  strove.     How  their  pure  tongue 

'*  Almost  obtain'd  what  was  denied  their  arms. 

"  From  Rome  awhile  how  Painting,  courted  long,  !> 

**  With  Poussin  came ;  ancient  design,  that  lifts 

**  A  fairer  front,  and  looks  another  soul. 

"  How  the  kind  art,  that,  of  unvalued  price, 

**  The  fam'd  and  only  picture,  easy,  gives, 

'*  Refin'd  her  touch,  and,  through  the  shadow'd  piece, 

**  All  the  live  spirit  of  the  Painter  pour'd. 

**  Coyest  of  arts,  how  sculpture  northward  deign'd 

'*  A  look,  and  bid  her  Girardou  arise. 

"  How  lavish  grandeur  blaz'd  ;  the  barren  waste 

*'  Astonished,  saw  the  sudden  palace  swell, 

*'  And  fountains  spout  amid  its  arid  shades, 

"  For  leagues,  bright  vistas  opening  to  the  \\evr, 

*'  How  forests  in  majestic  gardens  smil'd. 

**  How  menial  Arts,  by  their  gay  sisters  taught, 

"  Wove  the  deep  flower,  the  blooming  foliage  train'd 

**  In  joyous  figures,  o'er  the  silky  lawn, 

"  The  palace  cbeer'd,  illum'd  the  story'd  wall, 

*'  And  with  the  pencil  vi'd  the  glowing  loom  I" 

In  all  that  I  may  now  utter  on  this  subject,  you  may  count 
tipon  the  most  rigid  impartiality,  and  be  assured  that  1  speak 
but  the  honest  conviction  of  my  mind,  if  I  have  occasion  to  tell 
jou,that  in  elegant  literature  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  the  French  metropolis  is 
by  no  means  what  it  was  before  the  revolution,  and  that  France 
in  general  is  much  below  her  great  rival.  Toareflectingmind 
the  causes  of  this  decline  must  be  obvious,  and  I  shall,  there- 
fore say  but  few  words  on  this  topic.  iSotwithstanding  the  de- 
generacy of  public  taste  and  the  decay  of  genius  in  Paris,  tlie 
institutions  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  have  been  great- 
ly multiplied,  and  invested  with  new  splendour,  and  thenum- 
ber  of  men  of  letters  is  increased  beyond  all  calculation.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  foreigner  and  a  student  to  be  a  week  in  thd 
French  capital,  without  having  his  imagination  absolutely 
overpowered,  and  his  enthusiasm  wound  up  to  the  highest 
pitch,  by  the  eclat  which  he  sees  attendant  on  science  and 
literature,  and  the  facilities  which  he  finds  open  for  the  culture 
of  all  branches  of  human  knowledge.  An  imperial  library 
containing  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  volumes,  and  a  ca-- 
binet  of  manuscripts  and  medals,  the  most  copious  and  pre- 
cious in  the  universe;  five  minor  establishments  of  the  sam^ 
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kind,  oacli  containing  not  nnirh  loss  than  onr«£()urth  of  the 
same  nuniher  of  books;  and  all  of  them  accessible  nj)on  the 
easiest  terms  to  the  hum])le>t  individual — innumerable  and 
gratuitous  lectures  in  all  the  departments  of  the  physical  sci- 
ences;— reading  rooms  at  the  corner  of  every  street; — literar}' 
associations  citlier  for  amusement  or  instruction  on  all  sides; 

a  vast  college  in  which  lectures  arc  read  at  the  expense  of 
the  government  at  all  hour.^  of  the  day  ; — a  garden  of  plants 
and  a  museum  of  natural  history,  the  most  perfect  in  the  ar- 
rangement, and  \\\('  most  ample  in  the  materials,  to  be  found 
in  the  world,  and  the  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  they 
relate  daily  explained  to  all  visitors  by  men  illustrious  for 
their  skill  and  tneir  discoveries; — publicexhibitions  to  excite 
literary  emulation  and  national  rewards  to  inspirit  literary  in- 
<lustry  ; — an  universal  patronage  osteutatiously  proclaimed 
by  the  government,  and  in  some  instances  really  bestowed  : — 
such  arc  but  a  part  of  the  scducements  by  which  Paris  en- 
thrals the  faticy,  and  extorts  the  applause  of  a  stranger,  and 
^vhich  would  appear,  at  fust  sight,  to  render  the  French 
inetropolis,  the  most  eligible  residence  in  the  world,  for  a  lover 
of  learning.  I  sjiy  nothingat  this  timcofthe  establishments  re- 
lating to  the  linearis,  upon  which  1  mean  to  dwell  hereafter. 

These  dazzling  advantages  lose,  however,  some  portion  of 
their  lustre  on  a  near  inspection,  and  very  serious  disappoint- 
ments arc  cxj)erien(*ed,  as  you  investigate  more  close  ly  their 
actual  effects  upon  thenational  intellect.  'I'lieir  beneficial  ten- 
dency is  in  part  counteracted  by  circumstances  connected  with 
thenational  taste,  and  the  genius  of  the  government.  Many  of 
them  give  fetters  instead  of  wings  to  the  mind.  My  ideas  on 
this  subject  will  be  best  explaimil,  bv  a  few  details  relative  to 
the  organization  of  two  or  three  of  the  principrd  cstabiisli- 
iiients,for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  science.  1  shall  be- 
gin with  the  ?sationalinstilute,  of  which  his  Imperial  .M.-ijcstj 
himself  is  a  member,  and  of  which  the  reputation  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  learned  society  of  the  world.  'J'his  body,  as  you 
know,  is  but  an  incorporation  ol  the  old  academies  of  1  aris, 
and  is  now  tlivided  into  four  distinct  classes  correspondent  to 
those  academies.  The  fust  class  is  that  of  the  physical  and 
nialhematical  sci<  nccs; — the  second  that  t>f  the  literature  of 
i'ranee',an(l  of  the  French  language; — the  third  that  of  history 
aiul  ancient  literature;--  and  the  fourth  that  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  r/?rw/;f;-.s  together  with  the  foreign  associates  amount  to 
lh(;  number  of  two  hundred.  \\  hen  a  nomination  is  to  take 
place,  the  class  by  wiiieh  it  is  to  be  made,  selects  two  candi- 
dates, between  whom  the  Emperor  makes  a  choice.  Each  class 
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lias  one  public  sitting  annually,  at  which  prizes  are  distribu- 
ted, memoirs  read,  &.c.  'i'lie  first  class  has  a  private  sitting 
every  Monday  from  three  o'clock  until  six  in  tiie  evening,  to 
which  strangers  are  admitted  when  introduced  by  a  member. 
I  regularly  attended  these  weekly  meetings,  during  many 
months,  and  was  present  at  an  annual  sitting  of  each  class. 
The  members  receive  an  annuity  from  the  government  of  about 
two  hundred  dollars.  Most  of  them,  however,  and  particu- 
larly those  who  belong  to  the  first  class,  .are  invested  withpub- 
]ic  employments,  so  as  to  be  furnished  with  an  easy  subsist- 
ence. Upon  several  of  the  latter  such  as  Laplace,  Laccpedc^ 
Bcrtlwllet,  Chapfal,  &c.  some  of  the  highest  honouis  of  the 
state  iiave  been  lavished. 

For  some  time  after  his  accession  to  the  government  Bona^ 
parte  found  the  Institute,  the  most  unmanageable  of  all  the 
public  associations  of  France.  It  was  filled  with  men  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  revolution,  and  some  of  whom  were 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  principles  of  freedom.  Several 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  Fgvpt  were  his  personal  ene- 
mies. His  efforts  to  mould  them  to  his  purposes,  and  to  ren- 
der them  completely  subservient  to  the  consolidation  and  in- 
crease of  his  power,  were  for  a  long  time  ineffectual,  and  if 
there  be  at  this  moment  in  France,  any  men  in  the  civil  walks 
of  life,  formidable  to  his  despotism,  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
National  Institute.  After  employing  the  arts  of  intimidation 
without  success,  lie  had  recourse  to  a  system  of  patronage  and 
corruption,  which  he  has  found  much  more  efiicacious. 

The  laborious  savans  and  the  indigent  literati  were  convertr 
ed  into  senators,  counsellors  of  state,  legislators,  inspectors 
and  even  ministers ;  and  the  majority  of  the  whole  body  invest- 
ed with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour.  Many  yielded  to  the 
Imperial  influence  through  a  srnse  of  fear,  or  of  the  necessity 
of  submission;  and  not  a  few  to  the  temptations  of  place  and 
emolument.  As  he  made  senators  and  legislators  of  members 
of  the  Institute,  he  made,  inversely,  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute senators  and  legislators,  and  tiius  introduced  several  of 
his  most  devoted  and  prostitute  adherents.  The  right  oFdcler- 
mining  the  choice  between  the  two  candidates  for  admission 
elected  by  the  classes,  was  reluctantly  and  tardily  granted, 
and  has  served  to  give  him  an  unlimited  control  over  the 
whole  body.  When  a  vacancy  now  occurs,  it  is  filled  up  at 
his  nomination,  through  both  stages  of  the  process,  as  his 
authority  has  become  completely  absolute.  Opposition  from 
^hefew  individuals  wno  may  remain  unsubdued,  would  only 
endanger  their  personal  safety.     No  stranger  could  have  en- 
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joyed  belter  opportunities  than  myself,  of  studying  the  con- 
Ktitutioii  of  this  body,  and  of  observing  the  species  of  influ- 
ence, by  whicli  it  is  governed.  It  is,  in  fnct,  onlv  neeessarv  to 
rrad  the  addresses  which  the  Institute  has  |>resented  to  the 
Emperor  within  the  four  last  years,  and  to  remark  the  politi- 
cal nuimmeries,  in  which  most  of  the  prominent  members  are 
habitually  enicacred,  to  be  satisfied  how  complete  is  their  de- 
basement, and  how  absolute  their  prostitution.  There  never 
has  been  displayed,  nor  is  it  possible  to  conceivc,anv  adulation 
more  disgusting,  or  abject,  or  extravagant,  than  that  which 
the  deputations  from  tJiis  body  offered  to  their  grim  master, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  late  marriage. 

A  complete  victory  over  the  Institute  was  of  some  im- 
portance to  the  views  of  T^onaparte,  and  of  a  most  pernicious 
tendency,  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  temperate  tVeedom, 
and  of  sound  literature  in  iTimcc.  'J'he  subordinate  classes  of 
t.iis  body  embrace  with  very  few  exeejnions,  tliose  who  are 
most  deservedly  eminent  throughout  the  empire,  for  their 
learning,  and  their  success  in  the  arts  of  composition.  'J'he 
first  class  as  a  scientific  association,  ranks  higher  than  any 
other  in  the  world.  Reflect  now  upon  the  potency  of  such  in- 
Ftruinents  as  these,  unremittinirly  emplovi'd  to  debauch  the 
public  mind  into  a  slavish  admiration,  and  to  bend  it  tv> 
the  yoke,  of  a  ferocious  military  despotism.  The  ascendency 
which  the  professors  of  literature,  tlu,*  dramatic  writers,  and 
th(^  luminaries  of  science  exert  over  the  opinions  of  the  French 
jnetropolis,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  empire,  is,  even  in  its 
political  eflecis,  of  no  small  moment.  The  members  of  the 
tnslitute,  in  dedicatitig  their  powers  and  attainments  to  the 
<;elebration  of  "  the  sublime  virtue^"  of  the  Emperor,  throw  a 
false  lustre  about  his  name,  and  heighten  the  splendour  of  the 
purple.  By  their  talents  ami  ingenuity  they  are  extremely 
us(  tul  to  hiiu,even  as  public  iunetionarn^s,  in  the  business  of 
domestic  administration  :  and  at  the  same*  time  serve  the  cause 
of  [lis  despotism,  most  efticaciously,  by  their  readiness  to  pro- 
pagate in  all  their  writings  the  speeulalive  pri?ieiple»;  of  ser- 
vitude, as  a  |ust;{Ication  of  their  own  obsc()ui«)Us»ie>*<.  'I'he 
t:oniagious  example  of  ilio'^e  who  now  compose  tlie  inslitntf* 
— an.'l  the  slavish  spirit  whicii  must  everv  nay  become  more 
general,  w  ill,  as  long  as  JJonaparie  deems  it  p;>liti(!  to  employ 
such  an  engine  of  state,  secure  to  him,  upon  the  same  con- 
ditions, wh.iiever  preeminently  sirotig  or  cultivated  minds 
nuiy  be  founfl  in  his  em})ire.  'I'he  place  of  a  member  oi* 
tin-  ln.-titute  will  be  eagerly  sought,  and  not  unworthily,  ox 
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sluggishl}'  filled,  let  the  nature  of  the  fealty  attached  to  it  be 
what  it  may. 

The  despotic  influence  of  which  I  am  speaking,  has  not  as 
yet  been  productive  of  any  visible  injury,  to  the  labours  of  the 
first  class  of  the  Institute.  The  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences  must  continue  to  flourish,  as  long  as  they  attract  tlie 
aflections,  and  exercise  the  industry  of  the  French  satans^ 
whatever  may  be  the  political  superstitions  of  the  empire. 
But  it  must  be  obvious,  that  those  aflectionsand  that  industry 
will  be  diverted  to  other  objects,  if  political  intrigue,  and  pub- 
lic employments,  and  the  emoluments  of  oflice,  interfere  with 
the  speculations  and  experiments  ofastronomy  and  chemistry. 
These  studies  cannot  long  be  very  successfully  pursued  by 
men,  whose  ambition  is  perpetually  irritated  by  the  prospect 
of  rewards,  quite  distinct  from  the  common  premium  and  pri« 
vilegc  of  scientific  labours,  and  whose  time  is  occupied  by 
court  parade,  political  juggles,  and  administrative  duties. 
Such  is  now  the  case  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  tiie  first  class  of  the  Institute. 

There  is  among  a  certain  description  of  these  gentlemen 
an  incessant  politiqal  strife;  an  emulous  contention  for  the  ho- 
nours of  the  empire,  and  the  spoils  of  the  treasury ;  plots  and 
counterplots,  jealousies  and  feuds  without  number,  and  all  re- 
lating to  objects  widely  dissimilar  from  the  com.bination  of  al- 
gebraic quantities,  or  the  conclusions  of  experimental  phi-= 
iosophy.  Those  who  are  distinguished  by  the  Imperial  fa- 
vour, exercise  a  most  despotic  sway  over  their  brethren,  in 
their  weekly  meetings,  and  are,  there,  the  instruments  and  or- 
gans of  the  Imperial  will.  It  was  not  difficult  to  recognise  in 
the  geometrician  La  Place,  the  chancellor  of  the  legion  of  ho- 
nour, an  ambitious  and  successfal  courtier;  ajealous  rival  to 
the  BerthoUets  and  Lacepedes — savajis  of  infeiior  renown  in 
science,  but  of  equal  rank  in  the  state — and  a  haughty,  posi- 
tive, peevish  dictator  over  such  of  his  associates,  as  were  illus- 
trated by  fewer  marks  of  the  Imperial  bounty.  I  could  not 
but  blush  for  the  dignity  of  knowledge,  and  of  human  nature, 
when  I  observed  the  humble  deference,  and  the  profound  obei- 
sance displayed  by  the  majority  of  all  the  classes,  towards 
those  of  choir  number  who  were  clothed, — not,  in  all  cases, 
with  the  highest  honours  of  science, — but  ^vl\h  the  insignia 
of  a  barbarous  and  sanguinary  despotism. 

Unbounded  credit,  however,  is  to  be  given  to  the  first  class 
of  the  Institute,  for  the  success  and  industry,  with  which  they 
have  prosecuted  the  labours  peculiar  to  their  department. 
To  such  men  as   La  Place,  La  Grange,  Cuvier,  \  auquelin, 
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Guytoii,  Sec.  immortal  praise  is  due  and  >\iii  ])C  pivon,  what- 
ever may  l)e  their  j>rivate  poiitita!  laiUnj^s.  'I'lie  pubhc  meet- 
ings of  this  class  uniformlv  expose  a  ricli  fmul  added,  in  the 
course  <>F  the  year,  to  the  stock  of*  phN>>ioloi;ical  and  maiiu- 
matieal  knowledirc,  and  arc  cunohlcd  by  the  recital  of  va- 
luable memoirs  and  ehupuni  panc«:ryries.  'J  heir  private  sit- 
tin(rs  arc  occupied  by  memoirs,  and  l)y  a  sort  of  polemical 
(liseussion  of  scientific  cpiesiions.  If  a  point  be  stated  in  a 
paper,  which  a  member  is  disposed  to  contnivert  or  elucidate, 
he  rises  in  his  place,  eaid  discusses  it  cxt(Mnporaneously.  His 
associates  either  defend  or  oppose  his  doctrines,  according  to 
tlie  views  wliich  they  take  of  them  at  the  moment,  and  this 
collision  or  concurrence  of  opinions  leads  to  a  very  animated 
arginnent.  '1  he  warmth  of  the  national  temper  and  rlx^  jea- 
lousy of  eompelition  occasion  the  philosophical  debate,  to 
dtigenerate  not  unfrccjuently,  into  an  angry  and  personal  al- 
tercation;  a  circumstance  which  detracts  much  fVcjm  the  dig- 
nity of  their  assemblajies. 

If  1  have  not  rea])ed  as  much  instruction,  1  must  confess 
that  1  have  been  more  edified  and  overawed,  at  thr  meetings 
of  the  Uo^'al  Society  in  J.ondon.  'i  he  strict  ciecoruin  pre- 
served in  the  latter,  tlu' digniiied  aj)pearanceof  the  members, 
and  the  venerable  aspect  of  the  president,  sir  Joseph  Banks, 
give  them  that  solenm  and  lofty  exterior,  which  is  calculated 
to  inspire  a  stranger  with  resp(  et,  and  be.^t  suited  to  the 
iiatiiri'  oi  the  institution.  Kelween  these  two  societies  no  [)ar- 
licular  comparison  can  be  drawn,  as  they  are  very  differently 
organi/etl.  1  he  Koyal  Society  of  J^ondon  ])03»esses  sonic 
men,  who;.e  researches  and  di-^coverics  place  them  upon  a 
level,  wiih  the  ujost  celebrated  of  the  first  class  of  the  ln>«ti- 
tute ;  but  the  latter,  as  a  body,  enjoys,  by  the  nature  of  it> 
V'oni^titutiun,  great  advantages  over  the  former,  which  admit.-* 
indiscrimiuaiely  persons  who  are  not  professionally  devoted  to 
tlie  sciences,  and  whose  chief  reconnnendation  is  not  alway> 
the  ciuanlum  of  their  knowledge.  It  may,  however,  I  think 
be  asserted  willi  eonlideiUH',  that,  if  the  present  system  of  go- 
verrnni'nl  should  continue  in  I  ranee,  the  iioyal  Society  will, 
in  a  tew  years,  even  as  a  scientific  body,  be  confessedly  su- 
perior to  the  Institute. 

Although  the  cxlemporarv  debate  which  takes  place  in  the 
first  class  of  the  Institute,  may  derogate  from  the  ilignity  ot 
their  sitting,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  highly  antusing 
and  instrueti\e  to  the  privileged  auditor.  I  have  listened 
with  gie;it  deliirht  to  Fourcrov,  Cuvier,  La  Place  and  Cnivtoa 
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de  Morveau.*  The  first,  who  is  now  no  more,  and  whose 
loss  must  be  regretted  by  every  lover  of  chemistry,  was 
remarkable  for  the  ease  and  beauty  of  his  elocution.  The 
second  was  but  little  inferior  to  him  in  the  graces  of  his  man- 
ner, and  much  superior  in  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the 
extent  of  his  acquirements.  La  Place  excels  in  the  perspicuity 
and  force  of  his  expression,  and  when  heated  by  opposition, 
often  surprises  and  electrifies  his  associates,  by  the  most  novel, 
profound  and  luminous  views  of  science. 

The  labours  and  exhibitions  of  the  second  and  third  classes, 
are  far  from  being  entitled  to  the  commendation  which  is  so 
universally  pronounced  upon  the  first.  If  you  peruse  their  re- 
ports for  the  few  years  past,  you  will  find  that  they  have  not 
greatly  improved  the  rich  patrimony,  which  they  received 
from  the  old  academies  of  Paris.  There  is  but  little  valuable 
instruction  in  them,  and  scarcely  any  novels  and  not  much 
recondite  erudition.  I  must  confess  that  1  was  rather  dis- 
gusted than  otherwise,  by  what  I  saw  and  heard  at  their  an* 
nual  sittings.  There  was  a  jumble  of  poetry  and  music,  and  a 
sort  of  mock  parade,  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of 


*  This  last — Guyton  de  Morveau — is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
of  the  age,  both  for  the  prodigious  extent  of  his  acquirements,  and  the  ver- 
satility of  his  po\vers.  His  history  is  exceedingly  curious.  He  was  before  the 
revolution,  attorney-general  in  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  bar  in  his  native  province.  He  was  sent  to  the  legislative  assembly  in 
1789,  and  became  first  tlie  secretary,  and  then  president  of  that  body 
in  1792.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  financier,  and  as  a  most  infu- 
riate republican.  In  the  convention,  of  which  he  was  made  a  member,  he 
cooperated  zealously  in  all  the  views  and  atrocities  of  jacobinism,  and  voted 
for  the  death  of  the  king  with  marked  asperity.  He  afterwards  acted  as 
secretary  of  the  convention,  and  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety.  He  was  sent  by  the  convention  to  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  to 
superintend  the  aerostatic  expeditions,  and  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus  was 
seen  hovering  over  the  French  army  in  a  balloon.  He  became  subsequently 
a  member  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  and  was  there  conspicuous  in  the 
department  of  finance,  and  of  internal  navigation.  He  presented  at  the  same 
time  various  and  very  able  reports,  on  questions  connected  with  tht^  phy- 
sical sciences,  and  the  arts.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  administrator  of  the 
mint,  and  director  t)f  the  Polytechnic  school,  and  in  1804  an  officer  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  &,c.  I  saw  him  in  1807  as  president  of  the  first  class 
*)f  the  Institute,  and  ranking  among  the  leading  chemists  of  that  body.  Hi» 
works  are  voluminous,  and  comprise — numerous  essays  upon  natural  philo- 
sophy, natural  history  and  chemistry;  a  copious  treatise  on  practical  and 
theoretic  chemistry,  a  dictionary  of  the  same  science  i  several  volumes  of 
forensic  speeches,  and  of  discourses  upon  jurisprudence,  and  a  collection  of 
fugitive  poems.  All  these  possess  uncommon  excellence  of  their  kind.  The 
world  owes  to  him  the  important  discovery  of  the  mode  of  purifying  air  by 
the  evaporation  of  muriatic  acid.  Guyton  is  a  very  small  man  with  a  sharp 
TJsage,  and  a  most  piercing  eye.  His  elocution  is  «©m«tinies  brilliaut,  $ind 
^ways  dignified,  easv  and  energetic. 

Vol.  1,         '  S 
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such  exhibitions  from  learned  societies  of  pretensions  so  lofty, 
and  of  titles  so  imposing.  We  had  declaimed  to  us  with  true 
scenic  pomp,  prize-compositions  of  the  most  vapid  and  puerile 
"bombast;  extracts  from  works  in  embryo  than  which  noiliintr 
could  be  more  tedious  or  insignificant;  and  inaugural  dis- 
courses which  deserve  the  same  commemoration,  and  which 
it  was  painful  for  me  to  contrast  with  those  of  the  old  acade- 
mies of  Paris.  I  had  the  mortification  to  hear  read  at  one  of 
these  annual  meetings,  by  the  secretary  of  the  class,  **  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  French  otficer  in  a  German  stage  coach"  written 
by  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre;  and  never  was  there  any  thing 
produced  on  the  same  trite  subject,  more  disgustingly  trivial, 
or  more  ridiculously  conceited.  I  looked  with  an  eye  of  vexa- 
tion and  pity  upon  this  literary  veteran,  who  was  seated  near 
the  secretary  at  the  time,  and  whose  Uigh  reputation  and  ve- 
nerable aspect  aggravated  the  untoward  efl'ect,  which  tliis 
childish  eifusion,  so  unworthy  of  his  better  days,  was  calculated 
to  produce,  upon  every  judicious  member  of  a  very  large  and 
"brilliant  auditory. 

The  second  and  third  classes  could,  however,  at  the  period 
of  my  acquaintance  with  them,  boast  of  several  men  of  consi- 
derable ability,  such  as  Morellet,  Segur,  Cabanis,  Choiseul 
Gouffier  and  Delille,  authors  of  the  old  school,  and  of  merited 
Tcputation.  But  these  lent  scarcely  any  co-operation  in  the  of- 
ficial labours  of  the  classes,  to  which  they  belong. 

It  is  round  the  circle  of  the  moral  sciences,  that  the  domi- 
nion of  the  military  despotism  is  fully  extended,  and  over  the 
votaries  of  general  literature,  that  the  sword  exercises  its  most 
fatal  spell.  The  members  of  the  subordinate  classes  of  the  In- 
stitute, read,  and  compile,  and  write  eulogiums  on  the  Emperor, 
but  they  produce  no  works,  which  can  be  of  any  permanent  va- 
lue to  tne  world,  or  that  possess  any  such  intrinsic,  or  original 
beantics  of  style  and  thought,  as  are  fitted  to  rescue  them  from 
a  speedy  oblivion.  It  requires  no  very  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  French  literature,  nor  a  very  discriminating  taste,  to 
discover,  that  the  writers  and  scholars  of  the  present  day,  have 
greatly  degenerated  from  their  predecessors  even  of  the  reign 
of  X^ouis  the  Sixteenth.  In  none  of  their  productions  can  you 
Tccognise,  that  pure  style  of  composition,  that  lofty  and  gener- 
€>us  strain  of  sentiment,  and  those  original  powers  of  laney 
which  distinguish  such  volumes,  as  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis, 
or  the  Belisarius  of  Marmontel.  History,  philosophy,  and 
critk'isui  are  more  prolific  than  ever,  but  their  offsj>ring  arc 
but  ill  qualified  to  refine  the  taste,  to  exalt  the  dignity,  or  pro- 
mote the  ha]>[)inei:3  of  maukiud.     The  tragic  imd  the  lyric 
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muses  and  even  the  epic,  are  sufficiently  loquacious,  but  they 
utter  nothing  calculated  to  amuse  beyond  the  present  hour,  or 
to  recal  the  memory  of  the  poetic  language  even  of  the  days 
of  Voltaire. 

You  would  look  in  vain,  through  the  French  metropolis,  fot 
such  poets  as  Walter  Scott  or  Southey,  such  historians  as 
Gillies  or  Roscoe,  or  such  philosophers  as  Malthus  and  Dugald 
Stewart.  General  or  elegant  literature  has,  at  this  moment,  in 
England,  a  decided  superiority,  in  the  essential  qualities  of 
Sound  learning,  of  chaste  and  masculine  diction,  of  original 
fancy,  of  lofty  sentiment,  and  of  nice  discrimination.  In  nearlj 
all  the  productions  of  the  Parisian  writers  of  the  day,  there  id 
either  an  intolerable  diffusion,  or  a  most  vitious  affectation,  of 
Atyle;  an  exuberance  of  false  conceits  and  unseasonable  orna- 
ments ;  a  childish  play  of  discordant  images,  and  the  most 
hasty  and  superficial  decisions  on  all  questions,  whether  of 
erudition,  of  taste,  of  morals,  or  of  politics.  Their  poetry  is 
but  a  repetition  of  common  places,  or  an  awkward  imitatioit 
of  good  models,  from  which  they  are  led  the  more  widely 
astray,  by  their  attempt  to  emulate  them.  Criticism,  for  which 
the  French  metropolis  was  once  so  justly  celebrated,  is  now  at 
the  lowest  ebb,  not  only  on  account  of  the  depravation  of  the 
■public  taste,  but  from  the  want  of  suitable  channels,  and 
the  operation  of  positive  restraints  of  a  most  pernicious 
efficacy.  In  England,  it  is  clad  in  a  rich  garb  and  assumes  an 
imposing  attitude,  and  being  wholly  without  control  or  fear, 
has  an  aquiline  flight,  as  well  as  an  aquiline  eye.  But  in 
France  it  has,  at  this  moment,  no  other  receptacle  than  the 
newspapers  or  the  Mercure  de  Paris  a  periodical  journal,  which 
within  the  last  three  years,  has  fallen  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance. Praise  or  censure  can  be  bestowed,  only  as  the  work 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  is  deemed  favourable  or  detrimen- 
tal, to  the  views  and  principles  of  the  government. 

This  species  of  criticism  has  a  direct  tendency  to  heighten 
the  corruption  of  taste,  while  the  uses  to  which  history  is  in- 
dustriously applied — the  perversion  of  truth  and  the  canoni- 
zation of  vice  and  slavery, — cannot  fail  to  eradicate  from  the 
mind  all  the  principles  of  moral  evidence,  and  to  cut  off 
even  the  sources  of  virtuous  emulation,  I  need  not  inform 
you,  that  in  a  state  of  society,  where  all  the  intellectual  powers 
seem  to  be  occupied  in  investing  adulation  with  the  grace  of 
novelty,  and  are  wholly  ministerial  to  the  views  and  passions 
of  a  military  despotism,  there  can  be  no  genuine  eloquence. 
"  Oratory/*  says  Tacitus,  "  springs  froai  the  love  of  liberty. 
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"from  amine!  replete  with  moral  science;  from  the  cntliusiasm 
"of  virtue."*  True  eluquiMicc  requires  a  full  expansion  ot  the 
powers  of  fancy  and  jurlgment;  an  unlimited  freedom  of 
thought  and  discussion;  great,  noble,  and  moral  objects.  The 
spirit  of  it  has  entirely  evaporated  in  Paris,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  tinsel,  foppish,  theatrical  drclamation  ;  by  a  forced  eleva- 
tion of  langunge,  and  a  mawkish  affectation  of  sentiment, in  all 
public  discourses.  Mr.  de  Fontannes  enjoyed  the  highest  re- 
putation as  an  orator  when  I  was  in  Paris,  and  was  in  univer- 
sal recjuest,  at  public  exhibitions.  He  declaimed  prize  com- 
positions at  the  sitting  of  the  Institute;  was  the  organ  of  the 
government  in  the  Legislative  body,  and  a  sort  of  official  eu- 
logist of  the  Kmperor  on  all  public  occasions.  Mr.  de  Fon- 
tannes was  to  be  heard  every  where,  and  seemed  to  give  uni- 
versal delight.  lie  certainly  possesses  higher  recommenda- 
tions, than  any  other  public  speaker,  not  belonging  to  the  pul- 
pit or  the  bnr;  but  those  recommendations  consist  altogether 
in  a  good  voice,  a  handsome  person,  a  fluent  elocution,  and  a 
spangled,  embroidered  kind  of  oratory  full  of  neat  turns  and 
artificial  prettinesses,  and  always  admirable  for  the  refinement 
and  extravagance  of  the  flattery,  with  which  every  phrase  is 
seasoned. 

Next  to  the  Institute,  the  College  of  France,  as  an  estab- 
lishment for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  attracts  the  atten- 
tion, and  excites  the  admiration  of  a  stranger  iu  Paris.  It  was 
founded  by  Francis  the  first,  who  in  his  edict  on  the  subject, 
declares,  that  it  was  to  be  so  constituted,  as  to  furnish  a  pcren- 
nitil  spring  of  instruction;  **  ne  unqumn  verbum  deticiat." 
The  edifice  of  the  college  was  erected  in  the  year  1  jOO,and  is 
of  immense  extent,  and  of  a  most  massive  structure.  Seventeen 
profe<^iors  some  of  them  the  most  eminent  saiafL<  of  the  em- 
pire, arc  attached  to  it,  and  each  ol  them  is  supposed  to  deli- 
ver twelve  gratuitous  lectures  a  month,  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. Those  lectures  embrace  the  oriental  and  the  classical  lan- 
guages,and  thechiefbranchesofscience, and  general  literature. 
Th<'y  continue  witliout  int<Tmission,  from  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  until  the  close  of  the  day,  and  are  open  to  all  the  stu- 
dious or  inquisitive,  no  matter  of  what  apj^earance, or  descrip- 
tion. There  is  something  in  this  species  of  munificence,  as  in 
the  organization  of  the  [)ul)  lie  libraiies, — in  this  bounteous  and 
cliaritablc  effusion  of  intellectual  sustenance, — that  captivates 
the  lu  art,  and  delights  the  fancy.  The  College  of  IVance  is  a 
great  almshouse  of  lilrratuit    niul  s(^i(nec,  and  certainly, — ot' 
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all  the  ofFspring  of  warm  and  enlightened  philanthropy, — of 
all  the  foundations  of  exalted  charity, — this,  in  the  general  de- 
sign, is  the  most  magnificent  and  commendable.  But  as  in  the 
case  of  charitable  institutions  of  another  sort,  and  in  most  of 
the  works  of  mechanical  art,  the  execution  is  not  equal  to  the 
contrivance,  ajid  the  whole  possible  utility  of  the  plan,  is  far 
from  being  actually  enjoyed. 

I  remarked  in  the  list  of  professors  the  names  of  Delille  as 
the  lecturer  on  Latin  poetry, — of  Lalande  on  astronomy, — of 
Corvisart  on  medicine, — of  Vauquelin  on  chemistry, — of  Cu- 
vier  on  natural  history,  &c.^ — I  was,  as  you  may  suppose,  not 
a  little  impatient,  to  hear  the  voice  of  knowledge  from  the 
mouths  of  such  men,  under  such  noble  auspices,  and  did  not 
therefore  suffer  many  days  to  elapse,  after  the  commencement, 
of  the  allotted  season,  without  paying  a  visit  to  the  college. 
Instead  of  hearing  Delille,  however,  1  was  condemned  to  lis- 
ten to  a  substitute  of  the  name  of  Legouve,  a  writer  of  indif- 
ferent tragedies,  who  read  Virgil  with  more  tameness,  than  a 
schoolboy  recites  his  thumbed  lesson  from  the  divine  poet, 
and  who  made  critical  remarks  upon  what  he  read,  more  dull 
and  vapid,  than  those  of  Pere^/t/oMw  upon  Horace,  or  of  any 
German  annotatorof  the  last  century.  This  gentleman  appear- 
ed to  be  engaged  in  a  race  against  time,  and  when  the  minute 
hand  of  his  watch  indicated  the  expiration  of  his  hour,  closed 
his  book  with  a  satisfaction,  whii^'h  I  almost  envied.  This  was 
indeed  natural  enough. — Whoever  has  had  occasion  to  attend 
gratuitous  lectures  of  any  description,  must  have  discovered 
that  they  are  almost  universally  regarded  as  a  business  of  mere 
routine,  of  which,  it  matters  not,  how  slovenly  or  precipi- 
tate the  execution  may  be.     The  lecturer,  or  his  substitute,  in 
the  college  of  France,  who  receives  but  a  ver}^  slender  stipend 
from  the  government  for  his  trouble,  who  is  engaged  in  a  mul- 
titude of  distinct  pursuits  of  his  own,  productive  both  of  more 
emolument  and  fame ;  who  knows  nothing  about,  and   cares 
nothing  for,  his  auditory,  thinks  it  a  point  of  very  little  mo- 
ment, how  his  task  is  executed,  provided  he  does  but  get 
through  it,  and  occasionally  extol  the  emperor.    His  doctrine 
is  something  like  that  which  was  attributed  to  the  monks  of 
the  middle  ages — "  facere  officium  taliter  qualitcr;  sinere  ire 
"  tempus  ut  vult  ire,  et  semper  bene  dicere  de  domino  priori." 
This  is  not,  however,  universally  the  case  with  the  lecturers 
of  the  college  of  France.     Although  the  distinguished  savam 
whom  I  have  mentioned  above,  were  rarely  to  be  found  in  the 
rooms,  some  of  the  substitutes  were  men  of  talents,  and  not 
without  zeal.  A  nephew  of  Lalande  who  bear*  the  same  name, 
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clisfhaiircti  the  functions  of  his  uncle,  in  a  manner,  that^reatl}' 
•dileviated  thcdisappointniont,  which  theab^fiiceof  the  veteran 
astrorioiner  was  calcuhited  to  produce.  Thcnard,  the  disciple 
of  Vauquclin,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute,  filled  the  chair 
of  chemistry,  and  beemed  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  his  occu- 
pation. 1  was  strongly  attracted,  as  you  may  imagine,  by  the 
department  of  the  law  of  nature  andof  nations,  which  was  filled 
by  a  politician  of  no  small  note,  in  theannalsof  the  revolution. 
1  mean  Pastoret,  who  was  at  one  time  historiographer  of 
France, and  minister  of  the  interior  under  Louis  the  sixteenth; 
— w  ho,  throughout  the  revolution,  ranked  among  the  most  en- 
thusiastic of  the  republicans,  and  who  is  now,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  favorites,  and  zealous  devotees  of  the  imperial 
court.  1  attended  his  lectures  frequently,  and  had  often  occa- 
sion to  admire  his  learning  and  his  acuteness,  but  never  heard 
him  comment  upon  Blackstone,  and  declaim  against  the  juris- 
prudence and  constitution  of  England,  without  being  disposed 
to  smile  at  his  egregious  ignorance  of  the  subject,  and  without 
feeling  strong  emotions  of  disgust,  for  the  venal  spirit  that  dic- 
tated his  anti-anglican  episodes. 

The  College  of  France  has  a  chair  of  History  and  Moral 
Philosophy.  No  lectures  were  read  in  this  department,  during 
the  season  of  which  1  speak,  and  none  else w  here  on  moral  sci- 
ence— not  even  in  the  schools.  The  nominal  professor  w  as  a 
Mr.  L(?rf'.s7//e  the  autlior  of  various  works,  and  particularly,  of 
a  histoiy  of  the  Uoman  republic,  the  professed  object  of  which, 
is  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  that  extraordinary  era  of  patriot- 
ism,— to  falsify  all  the  illustrious  and  stimulating  examples  of 
public  and  private  virtue  which  are  recorded  by  Livy,  and 
to  allure  the  admiration  of  mankind  to  the  reign  of  the 
Ccesars,  and  to  the  felicity  of  the  Imperial  Dominion.  This 
undertaking  recommended  him,  no  doubt,  to  the  Imperial 
chair  of  1  listory  and  ;«rjr^//y)///7o5('/?//// and  enables  us  to  form 
lomc  opinion,  w  ith  regard  to  the  character  of  his  lectures,  if  he 
be  now  *' in  activit}^  of  service,"  according  to  the  phrase  em- 
ploycul,  witli  respect  to  the  other  public  functionaries  of  the 
Empire.  Itw(juld  give  me  some  pleasure  to  have  heard  him, 
in  order  that  1  might  now  contrast  his  lessons  and  his  manner 
\\\{\\  those  ofa  legitimate  minister  of  tiie  same  sacred  functions, 
uhose  lectures  1  attended  in  Scotland.  I  cannot  recollect,  or 
mention,  the  ofricial  exhibitions  of  Dugald  Stewart  to  whom  I 
it llude,  without  feelings  of  the  most  enthusiastic  respect,  and 
of  the  liveliest  gratitude.  I  have  nevtr  found  any  public  speak- 
er, in  any  situation,  more  eloquent  in  manner  and  in  language, 
-and  never  have  been  made  to  feci  moix?  sensibly,  by  any  ora- 
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tor,  the  dignity  of  human  knowledge, — the  beauty  of  human 
genius — or  the  elevation  of  human  virtue.  No  philosopher 
since  the  days  of  Plato,  has  so  happily  succeeded,  in  giving  the 
most  durable  substance  and  the  richest  drapery  "  to  the  fleeting 
*'  shadows  of  metaphj^sics ;"  nor  has  any  teacher  of  ethics  ever 
so  successfully  vindicated,  by  his  personal  qualities  and  his 
official  labours,  the  preeminence  to  which  his  profession  enti- 
tles him,  overall  other  secular  orators. 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  to  which  this  illustrious 
writer  is  attached,  enjoys,  in  my  opinion,  a  decided  supe- 
riority, over  every  other  similar  institution  in  the  world. 
It  possesses  unrivalled  advantages,  not  only  as  a  medical 
school,  but  as  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  all  the 
most  useful  and  ornamental  branches  of  knowledge.  The  pro- 
fessors derive  a  liberal  and  honourable  income  from  their  pu^ 
pils,  and  besides  this  stimulus  to  exertion  and  zeal,  they  have 
the  strongest  excitements,  in  the  social  rank  allotted  by  their 
country  to  extraordinary  merit,  and  in  the  character  of  their 
auditory,  which  consists  of  a  numerous  body  of  ingenuous 
youth,  the  majority  of  whom  are  distinguished,  not  only  by  the 
gifts  of  nature,  but  by  those  of  fortune.  Such  men  as  Dugald* 
iStewart,  Playfair,  Leslie,  Gregory  and  Hope,  have,  as  lec- 
turers, no  rivals  in  France.  The  two  firsts  the  one  as  a  philoso- 
pher, a  metaphysician,  and  a  biographer,  the  other  as  a  geolo- 
gist, and  a  mathematician,  have  no  superiors  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Both  are,  in  their  works,  models  of  style,  and  unite  to 
the  highest  eminence  in  the  departments  of  science  which  they 
particularly  cultivate,  the  finest  taste  and  the  most  various  at^ 
tainments  in  polite  literature.  I  have  as  you  know,  surveyed 
attentively,  \he  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  I 
am  satisfied,  that  they  both  contain  scholars,  who  in  point  of 
erudition  both  ancient  and  modern,  could  have  no  competitors 
Vn  the  Institute.  The  facilities  enjoyed  in  these  two  noble  in- 
stitutions, for  the  prosecution  of  erudite  researches,  and  for 
the  acquisition  of  classical  learning,  are  such,  as  to  give  their 
inmates,  an  eminent  advantage  over  any  inhabitant  of  Paris, 
"  Privacy"  says  the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  "  is 
"  the  soil  in  which  learning  and  reflection  strike  deepest." 
The  members  of  an  English  University  have  all  the  benefits 
of  solitary  meditation,  and  are  not  without  those  of  an  elegant 
and  learned  society,  unremittingly  intent  upon  recondite  stu- 
dies and  undisturbed,  or  at  least  not  much  diverted,  by  the  rapid 
impulses  and  the  angry  passions,  which  agitate  the  mind  of  a 
Parisian  scholar.  In  France,  the  study  of  the  Greek  is  almost 
entirely  iieglected,  but  in  England,  it  is  every  where  pursued, 
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with  the  utmost  avidity  and  the  most  signal  success.  Tliis  mu- 
sical and  proliHc  language  does  not  only,  to  use  the  words  of 
Gibbon,  "give  a  soul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  a  body  to  the 
"abstractions  of  philosophy,"  but  is,  as  the  same  author  justly 
observes,  "  the  golden  key  that  unlocks  the  treasures  of  anii- 

'1  here  was  nothing  about  the  College  of  France  that  struck 
me  more  forcibly,  than  the  appearance  of  the  students.  I  was 
a  frequent  visiter  during  the  season,  and  observed  uniformlv, 
that  the  rooms  were  filled  with  a  description  of  persons,  among 
whom  [  recognised  none  of  the  principal  youth,  or  literati  of 
the  Caj)ital,  and  who  from  their  exterior,  seemed  to  require 
eleemosynary  contribution  of  another  kind  from  that  which 
the  professors  bestowed.  The  College  appeared  to  be  aban- 
doned altogether,  to  persons  who  were  too  mdigent  to  obtain 
instruction  in  any  other  way,  or  who  attended  to  the  pursuits 
of  knowledge,  either  from  a  want  of  occupation,  or  with  the 
view  of  acquiring  a  subsistence  by  them.  I  felt  emotions  of  ad- 
miration as  well  as  of  sorrow,  in  contemplating  the  groupes  by 
whom  I  saw  the  lecturers  surrounded,  and  whose  clothing  and 
countenance  indicated,  tliat  their  eager  attention  to  the  de- 
monstrations of  science,  sprung  from  some  other  source,  than 
the  mere  impulse  of  curiosity',  or  the  thirst  of  knowledge. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  are  many  in  Paris  who  write 
from  the  mere  ambition  of  praise;  and  there  are  certainly  but 
very  few,  who  write  from  the  enthusiasm  of  virtue.  The  great 
majority  of  authors, — and  numerous  they  art'  beyond  all  cal- 
culation,— earn  a  livelihood  by  the  pen.  The  emoluments 
of  the  profession  bear  no  comparison  to  those,  which  are 
yielded  by  it  in  England,  so  that  the  tribe  of  writers  is  gene- 
rally condemned  to  the  most  griping  poverty.  1  have  been 
no  less  astonished  than  grieved,  by  the  domestic  lot  of  many 
authors  whom  1  have  known  in  the  French  metropolis;  men 
of  no  small  ability,  of  indefatigabh!  industry,  and  even  of  high 
reputation.  An  Itnlian  poet  remarks  tiiattbeswan  sings  only 
when  she  has  a  well-built  nest,  gentle  breezes,  and  substantial 
food;  and  that  Parnassus  is  not  to  be  ascended  by  those  who 
are  atHiclcd  with  biting  cares. 

I.lct.o  nido,   rsca   dolcc,  aiiro  roHp«:«» 
}{ir.-irnaiio  i  oign,  ft  noii  si  va  iu  Parnasso 
Con  If  cure  inordaci. 

The  verse  however  figuratively  beautiful,  will  not  be  deemed 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Paris,  to  be  substantively 
true. — IVverty  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  sense  of  indty 
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pendence,  and  to  produce  a  servile  and  venal  spirit;  and  it  is 
this  effect  which  is  most  to  be  deplored,  with  regard  to  the 
writers  of  the  French  metropolis,  under  the  present  system  of 
government. 

The  elder  Lalande,  the  celebrated  Professor  of  Astronomy 
and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  his  age,  was  among 
the  first  of  the  distinguished  Savans,  with  whom  it  wa«  my  good 
fortune  to  become  acquainted.  He  died  during  my  residence 
at  Paris,  and,  after  his  decease,  had  that  justice  done  to  his  stu- 
pendous powers  and  acquirements,  which,  as  it  haj>pens  to 
many  otiiers,  was  refused  to  him  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  Lalande,  if  not  the  most  profound  and  original,  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  learned  astronomer  of  France,  and  the  |  rinci- 
])al  benefactor  of  the  science  to  which  he  was  so  passionately 
devoted.  f-Je  v\as  remarkable  for  the  most  egregious  vanity, 
and  for  the  broadest  eccentricities  of  character,  and  almost 
equally  eminent  for  the  most  noble  virtues  of  the  heart.  By  a 
verv  singular  perversion  of  intellect,  he  became  a  professed 
atheist  about  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  pro- 
nounced, HI  the  year  I  793,  in  the  Pantheon,  a  discourse  against 
the  existence  of  a  God,  with  the  red  cap  upon  his  head,  and 
displayed  on  this  subject  the  most  absolute  insanity  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  This  monstrous  infatuation  betrayed  him  into 
the  most  whimsical  acts  H)f  extravagance,  and  particularly  into 
the  publication  (>f  a  Dictionarv  of  Atheists,  in  which  he  en- 
registered,  not  only  many  of'*  the  illustrious  dead,"  but  a  great 
number  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  among  these,  some  of  the 
principal  dignitaries  of  the  empire. 

This  circumstance  led  to  an  occurrence  in  the  Institute, 
which  that  bodv  uill  not  soon  foriret.  At  an  extraoidinary 
silting  of  all  the  classes  convoked  for  the  purpose,  when  La- 
lande was  present,  a  letter  from  the  emperor  was  announ?* 
ced,  and  read  aloud,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  Mr.  de 
Lalande  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  dntas^c,  and  was  forbid- 
den to  [)ublisli  thereafter  any  thiu":  under  his  own  name. — 
The  oM  astronomer  rose  verv  solemnly,  bowed  low,  and 
replied,  that  he  would  certainly  obey  the  orders  of  his 
majesty.  His  atheistical  absurdities  deserved,  no  doubt,  to 
be  repressed  ;  but,  besides  the  singularity  of  this  form  of  in- 
terdiction, there  was  an  unnecessarv  degree  of  severitv  in  it, 
as  ihe  end  might  have  been  attained  without  so  public  a 
humiliation.  Lalande  was  notoriously  superannuated,  and  not 
therefore  a  fjt  object  for  this  species  of  punishment.  Some 
consideration,  moreover,  was  due  to  his  many  private  virtues, 
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to  his?  rank  in  the  scientific  ^vorld,  and  to  the  large  additions 
which  h(*  had  made  to  the  stock  of  lunnan  knovvledcic.  His 
atheistical  opinions  arose,  not  Irom  any  moral  depravity,  but 
from  a  positive  alienation  of  mind  on  religious  topics.  He  was 
not  the  less  conspicuous  for  tlie  mosi  disinterested  generosity; 
for  warm  feelings  oi  humanity  ;  for  the  gentleness  of  his  man- 
ners j — for  the  soundness  of  his  opinions  on  questions  of  sci- 
ence, and  for  a  certain  magnanimity  with  regard  to  the  merits 
of  his  rivals  and  detractors.  The  extravaganee  of  his  opinions 
and  his  manners,  during  his  dotage,  rendered  him  an  object  of 
almost  universal  derision  in  Fans,  and  subjected  him  to  the 
most  cruel  and  indecent  mockery.  It  became  fashionable,  even 
among'  those  who  had  derived  their  know  ledge  trom  his  les- 
sons, and  experienced  his  bounty,  to  depreciate  his  merits  Loth 
as  an  astronomer  and  as  a  man.  Lalande  had  the  misfortune 
of  living  to  see  a  maxim  verified  in  his  own  regard,  whirh  has 
been  exemplified  in  evtry  H<ie  and  country  — thai  sonic  discj  lis 
mny  become  superior  to  their  masters. — Bu;  he  ua?»,  nc\er- 
theless,  at  all  times  among  the  luminaries  ^j^  science,  and  to 
him  astronomy  was  indebted  hir  n.ore  substai  'ial  and  unre- 
mitted services  than  to  any  one  of  hi>  cotemporaiics. 

No  person  of  the  last  century  niadc  so  brilliant  a  calut 
upon  the  world  of  science  as  Lalande,  nor  xvas  anv  saroji  ever 
rewarded,  during  so  long  a  course  of  years,  with  so  manv  scien- 
tific honours,  or  feasted  wiih  more  intoxicating  homage.  Be- 
fore the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  v\as  admitted  into  almost  all  the 
learned  aeademies  of  the  world,  and  pensioned  by  the  piineipal 
monarchs  of  ibe  continent.  He  travelUd  through  nearlv  all  the 
states  of  Europe,  and  was  evt  ry  where  receivtd  with  demon- 
strations of  the  most  enthusiastic  respect,  not  only  by  the  learn- 
ed of  every  description,  but  bv  all  who  were  most  di>tingui>hed 
in  rank  or  f(.)rtune.  In  Italy,  upon  u  hich  he  wrote  the  best 
book  of  travels  now  extant,  he  was  overwhelmed  \\\\\\  atien- 
tionsby  Clement  the  Thirteenth,  and  pursued,  from  the  remo- 
test extremities  of  that  country,  by  its  most  distinguished  or- 
naments in  every  department  «>f  knowledge  and  taste.  He 
found  his  bust  in  most  of  the  observatories  of  (jerniany,  and 
was  crrceted  with  the  surname  of  the  God  of  Astronomy  in 
some  of  the  cities  of  tlu  Noith.  His  recepticMi  m  England 
was  ol  the  most  flattering  kind,  and  in  fact  all  his  journeys  were 
but  a  continued  succession  of  brilliant  triumphs.  Before  he  had 
passed  the  nee  of  thirty,  he  numbered  among  his  correspc^idents 
and  his  private  friends,  S(^meot  the  reigning  princes  ot  Germa- 
nv,  and  almost  every  author  or  savan  of  note  in  Europe.    His 
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works  would  embrace  more  than  sixty  ponderous  volumes  *, 
and  corr(fspond,  by  their  learning  and  utility,  to  the  high  repu- 
tation which  he  enjoyed.  It  is  not  therefore  much  to  be  won- 
dered at,  it  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  produced  that 
delirium  of  vanity,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  which 
marked  his  character  in  the  last  stages  of  his  career. 

In  the  conversations  which  I  had  with  him  not  many  months 
before  his  death,  I  frequently  saw  occasion  to  admire  both  the 
brilliancy  of  his  imagination  and  the  copiousness  of  his  know- 
ledge  5  but  it  was  impossible  to  confine  him,  for  any  length  of 
time,  to  a  rational  strain  of  discourse.    His  mind  reverted  in- 
cessantly to  his  favourite  theory  of  Atheism,   and  to  his  own 
personal  merits,   upon  which  he  expatiated  with  a  complacency 
that  would  have  been  irresistibly  ludicrous,  if  it  had  not  exhi- 
bited so  melancholy  a  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  human  nature 
even  when  most  eminently  gifted.    When  he  spoke,  however, 
of  republican  institutions  and  of  this  country,  he  displayed  a 
liberality  of  sentiment  and  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  which_,  with  me,  made  full  amends  for  his  egotism. 
His  passion  for  astronomical   studies  never  deserted  him. — 
Until  the  moment  of  his  dissolution,  he  was  engaged  in  deep 
calculations,  and  in  the  most  elaborate  researches.     He  was  at 
all  times  lavish  of  his  fortune  in  favour  of  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence, and  gave  to  the  Institute  in  the  year  1802  a  considerable 
sum  in  perpetuity,   the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  allotted  to 
the   person  who  produced   the  best  work  on  Astronomy,  or 
made  the  most  important  discovery   in  that  science,  in   the 
course  of  the  year.  I  was  present  at  his  funeral,  which  was  at- 
tended by  his  brethren  of  the  Institute,  and  rendered  particu- 
larly solemn  by  the  discourse  pronounced  over  his  grave.  Du- 
pontde  Nemours,  now  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  literati 
of  Paris,  and  who,  as  you  may  recollect,  resided  at  New  York 
a  few  years  ago,  stepped  forth  from  the  crowd,  with  the  tears 
flowing  rapidly  from  his  eyes,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  very  touch- 
ing panegyric  on  the  deceased,  recited  acts  of  benevolence, 
which  had  fallen  under  his  own  observation,  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  Howard.    He  made  one  striking  observation, 

in  which  his  whole  auditory  appeared  to  acquiesce  at  once, 

*'  that  Lalande  had  much  more  rehgion  than  he  was  conscious 
*^  of  possessing." 

Lalande  was  below  the  middle  size,  and  exhibited  one  of  the 
ugliest  faces  that  I  have  ever  seen.     He  was,  however,  not  a 

*  The  chief  of  these  is  his  ♦'  History  of  Astronomy"  in  four  volumes 
quarto — the  best  ele^icntary  treatise  on  that  science  that  has  ever  been 
published. 
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ittle  vain  of  his  person,  and  cxtrcniely  fond  of  narrating:  the 
conquests,  which  he  had  achieved  in  Ins  youth,  over  ihe  hearts 
of  half  the  princesses  of  Europe.  The  ecotisni  which  com- 
pletely vanquished  liis  judgeinent  in  his  old  auc,  blinded  him 
to  the  absurdity  and  lalsehood  of  the  recital  on  this  head, 
wliich  he  never  failed  to  make  even  to  his  casual  visitors.  He 
fancied  that  he  had  arrived  at  absolute  perfection,  and  pub- 
lished at  various  limes  a  notification  to  the  w(^rld  **  that  he 
possessed  all  the  virliies  and  good  qualities  of  human  nature." 
A  wit  of  Paris  very  earnestly  requested,  him  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  "  at  least  to  deduct  that  of  modesty."  His  manners 
were  exceedingly  engaging,  and  his  conversation  was  enliven- 
ed by  brilliant  sallies,  and  by  a  singular  degree  ot  candour  and 
naivete,  Lalande  addressed  a  delineation  of  himself  to  a  lady 
\vho  had  promised  to  write  his  life.  I  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  transcribing  it  for  you,  as  it  exhibits  an  annismg  spe- 
cimen of  the  sujierlativc  vanity,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a  very 
just  picture  of  the  character,  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

**  I  am,"  says  he,  *'  an  encmv  of  show  and  ostentation  ;  my 
**  amour  propre  (and  every  one  has  his  bhare)  has  but  one  ob- 
*^  ject — literary  i^lorv.  My  patience  and  t(?mpercan  withstand 
'*  any  vexatious  arising  cither  from  sickness,  disappointment, 
**  or  injustice. 

*'  1  exercise  the  most  liberal  indulorcnce  with  reo-ard  to  the 
*'  faults  or  follies  of  others.  1  find  every  thing  good.  I  can  bear 
**  pleasantry,  sarcasm  or  even  slander,  but  F  know  how  to  rally 
^'  in  my  turn.  1  dislike  the  connnon  pleasures  of  the  world. 
*^  I  cannot  endure  gambling,  ihows  or  feasts. 

J  never  go  to  the  play :  study  and  the  converse  of  intelli- 
gent persons, — parlicularlv  cf  well-informed  women, — are 
**  my  on'y  amusements.  Such  have  been  lor  me, in  regular  suc- 
^*  cession,  the  meetings  of  Mde.  Geoflrin,  du  Bocage,  du  D(^- 
'*  fant,  dcBourdic,  de  Beauharnais,de  Salm,  Sec.  In  frequeni- 
"  inn;  their  societies,  I  alwavs  go  on  foot,  and  someiimes  lake 
*^  long  walks: — my  ol)ject  m  so  doing  is  to  eiicouiiier  mendi- 
*'  cants,  and  I  take  plciisure  in  relieving  them. 

*'  I  have  often  lent,  and  my  monev  has  been  rarely  reiurned, 
**  but  I  have  never  reclaimed  it.  My  honesty  of  speech  t)fien 
•'  degenerates  into  rudeness.  I  have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
**  semble  the  truth,  even  ^^hen  it  was  calculated  to  offend.  I 
"  have  often  fallen  out  \\  ith  old  friends,  in  consequence  of  rtfu- 
**  sing  them  my  sutVrao;e  at  academic  elections.  J  never  could 
*'  bear  the  weight  ot  haired  oai  my  mind;  I  have  made  many 
"  cnemie*  by  my  candour,  but  1  xiever  haled  and  have  always 
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^^  endeavoured  to  conciliate  them.  T  love  whatever  contributes 
"  to  the  perfection  of  mankind,  and  care  very  little  for  what 
'^  contributes  to  their  amusement. 

*^  Gratiiude  is  so  deeply  implanted  in  my  heart,  that  I  weep 
''  involuntarily,  whenever  I  recollect  the  proofs  which  f  have 
**  either  given  or  received  of  this  feelino;.  The  numerous  in- 
'^  stances  of  ingratitude  which  I  have  experienced,  have  never 
*^  diminished  tlie  warmth  of  niy  acknowledgment  for  favours. 

"  Among  the  distinguished  men  who  have  honoured  me 
*^  with  their  friendship,  I  recollect  with  pleasure,  Montes- 
*^  quieu,  Fontenelle,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Dalembert,  Clairaut, 
^*  Maupertuisj  La  Condamine,  Voltaire,  Reaumur,  Eulcr, 
*^  Barthelemi,   Raynal,  Macquer,  Sec. 

"  The  last  wished  me  to  marry  his  daughter:  T  refused  her 
*•  from  a  motive  of  friendship  to  the  family ;  she  deserved  a 
''  belter  match. 

^'  I  can  acknowledge  without  pain  the  superiority  of  my  col- 
*'  leao;ues  in  science.     T  declared,    in  mv  eulooium  of  Pinore 
^'  that  the  academy  had  committed  a  mistake,  in  deciding  in 
^'  my  favour  at  an  election, 

''  I  am  reproached  with  speaking  too  often  of  myself.  I  ac- 
*^  knowledge  this  defect,  and  have  no  other  excuse  to  offer 
'^  but  my  natural  sincerity,  and  my  love  of  truth.  I  maintain 
''  that  it  is  treason  against. the  community,  to  be  silent  in  rela- 
**  tion  to  the  vices  of  others.  It  is  sacrificing  thegood^  from  a 
''  mistaken  charity  to  the  bad.  I  love  my  family.  1  have  given 
^*  up  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  my  income,  even  during  my  life- 
*'  time.  I  have  loved  women  much;  I  love  them  still.  I  have 
'•  always  endeavoured  to  contribute  to  their  improvement :  mv 
'^  passion  for  them  has  alvvavs  been  reasonable ;  they  have  never 
''  injured  my  fortune,  nor  interfered  with  my  studies.  They 
**  have  never  made  me  pay  a  morning  visit.  I  have  sometimes 
'^  said  to  handsome  women:  ^  Itonlv  rests  with  you  to  make 
**  me  happy,  but  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  make  me  misera- 
ble.* I'hey  tell  me  that  I  have  never  truly  loved — Granted; 
''  if  to  love  truly,  it  be  necessary  to  turn  fool. 

*•■  I  am  rich  ;  but  I  have  no  caprices  or  wants.  I  have  but 
*'  few  servants,  and  no  horses;  I  am  temperate  and  simple  in 
'' my  habits  :  I  never  ride — I  can  sleep  anywhere: — great 
*'  opulence  or  high  rank  would  be  useless  to  me. 

'^  I  am  well  prepared  for  death  :  when  I  write  a  note  or  a 
^^  memoir  I  say  to  myself — This  perhaps  is  the  last :  but  it  is  a 
'^  great  gratification  for  me  to  render  an  additional  service  to 
**  astronomy,  and  to  add  another  stone  to  the  edifice  of  my  re- 
*^  putation. 
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*^  I  am  sati?tiecl  not  onlv  with  my  physical  constitution  but 
*'  \\  ilh  niv  moral  bcintt ;  with  my  philosophy — wiiii  mv  sensi- 
**  Ijihlv  ;  with  my  disposition  to  stigmatize  vice,  ahhouirli  ii  l)as 
**  made  me  many  enemies;  1  enjoy  theretore  all  the  happiness 
**  of  which  humaniiv  is  capable;  I  am  one  ot"  the  nioal  con- 
**  tented  men  on  earth,  and  I  can  say,  as  Bayard  die,  thai  J 
*'  feel  my  soul  glide  away  trt)m  niesalislied  with  hcrseU." 

So  much  ior  Lalande.  f  ^|jal!  say  more  in  my  next  on  the 
subject  with,  w  hich  I  connnenced  this  Idler. 
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Storia  della  Giierra  delV  Indepevdevzn  degli  Stati  Uniti 
d'Ametica,  scriiia  da  Carlo  Botta. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  history,  that  it  would  be  deemed 
almost  impertinent  in  us  if  we  undertook  to  expatiate  on  that 
subject.  We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  offer  a  general  rc- 
c<jmmendation  on  this  head  to  oar  voung  countrymen,  and  to 
point  out  some  of  the  particular  sourcts  from  which  the  les- 
sons of  experience  are  to  be  drawn  with  most  proiit  and  plea- 
sure. There  does  not  now  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
perhaps  there  never  has  existed,  a  people  upon  whom  it  is 
more  rigidly  incumbent,  both  frbni  motives  of  interest  and 
duty,  to  apply  lo  historical  studies,  than  upon  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  The  unrivalled  felicity  of  their  condition, 
the  splendour  of  their  prospects,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
jilangers  to  which  thev  are  exposed,  summon  them  imperi- 
ously to  make  the  operation  of  the  liuman  passions  upon  the 
welfare  of  states,  as  it  is  unfolded  in  tiie  general  experience  of 
mankind,  the  subject  oF  their  most  eager  and  unremitting  re- 
search. The  rise  and  the  decline  of  the  free  ^overiu"nents 
which  have  at  any  time  flourished  in  the  world,  should  particu- 
larly engage  their  attention,  as  they  offer  not  only  the  most 
delightful  aliment  to  liberal  curiosity,  and  the  most  magnificent 
pictures  to  the  fancy,  but  the  most  instructive  comn;entaries 
on  our  particular  situation,  and  the  surest  rules  of  conduct 
for  the  members  of  a  free  conjmonwealth.  The  histories  of 
Thucydides,  of  Polybius,  of  Livy,  and  of  Sallust  among  the 
ancients,  and  those  of  Ferguson,  Gillies,  Hume,  Machiavel 
and  Guicciardini  among  the  moderns,  should  be  habitually 
read  and  revolved,  by  such  of  our  youth  as  chtrish  the  sacred 
ambition  of  administering  beneficially  the  affairs,  and  preserv- 
ing unimpaired  the  institutions  ol  this  republic. 

There  are,  also,  certain  other  works,  which  we  would  espe- 
cially reconmiend  to  their  notice,  and  which  may  be  said  to 
contain  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  to  be  the  digests  of  ilie 
general  principles  of  state  wisdom,  as  they  are  to  be  collected 
from  particular  cases  in  the  narrative  of  human  fortunes,  and 
the  great  current  of  human  affairs.  We  allude  to  such  political 
writings  as  those  of  Aristotle,  of  Plato,  and  of  Cicero, — of 
Bolingbroke,  Burke,  Montesquieu  and  Machiavel.  The  dis- 
courses on  Livy,  which  form  a  pait  of  the  works  of  the  Italian 
politician, contain,  perhaps,  more  copious  and  valuable  instruc- 
tion, for  a  republican  reader,  than  any  other  political  discussion 
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in  any  l.ingiiagc.  Above  all,  the  history  of  our  own  country, — 
short  as  it  is  in  coniparii^on  with  that  oi  coiempornry  nations, — . 
should  be  the  dailv  tare  of  the  judgement,  and  the  most  distinct 
juiagc  on  the  nu-mnrv  of  rvi-rv  nian  aiyong  us,  who  wishes  to 
keep  ahvf  in  his  breast  the  enihusiasni  ot  public  virtue,  and 
to  tcel  habitually  the  influence  of  the  soundest  maxims  of 
Jreedom  and  patrioiisu).  Our  annaK  arc  simple  indeed,  an»l 
conjpar?tivclv  brief  ;  but  thev  are  by  lar  the  purest  f>F  which 
any  people  can  boast,  and  rich  in  tin*  iriost  !)i-auliiul  and  ani- 
iDaiing  exampK's  of  honour,  of  wisdom,  of  manly  sentiment, 
and  courageous  enterprise. 

VVe  have  been  led  mto  these  reflections  bv  tiie  perusal  of  a 
^^'ork,  which  lias  recently  coujc  into  our  posse?sion,  and  \\\v,\\ 
which  we  liave  dwelt  with  niore  satisfactmn  than  upon  almost 
any  other  which  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  peruse. 
It  is  an  Italian  historv  of  the  war  of  the  independence  (jf  the 
United  Stales, — *'  Storia  dclla  Cnierra  dell'  Independcnza 
**  degli  Stati  Uniti  J'America" — published  in  the  ccunmence- 
ment  of  the  present  vear  at  Paris,  and  wriiien  by  C'arlo  P)Otta, 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  academy  of  Turin,  and  ol  the 
legislative  body  of  France.  The  author  was  already  advan- 
tageouslv  known  to  the  literary  world  by  a  history  of  Piedmont 
and  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  and  has  added  creatiy  to  his  repu- 
tation by  the  work  before  us.  'I'he  style  and  the  distribution  of 
the  materials  have  received  the  warmest  applause  ironi  the 
critics  of  the  French  metr(^})olis ;  aiul,  as  far  as  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Italian  language  enables  us  to  judge 
of  the  lormcr,  uc  very  fully  concur  in  their  opinion.  'I  he 
work  consists , of  four  volunics  octavo,  and  is  divided  into 
fourteen  books,  which  comprise  the  history  of  our  war,  from 
its  orif.'in,  until  the  period  of  general  Washington's  rc>!gna- 
tion  of  the  chief  (ommand.  The  narrative  is  copious  and 
Jucid,  and  framed  fron)  the  most  authentic  as  well  as  ihe  most 
ample  materials.  The  author  appears  to  have  sought  out,  with 
indt  fatigable  industry,  every  doeummt  calculated  to  give  light 
or  fulness  to  his  recital  ;  and  to  have  consulted,  wuh  gieat 
tare  and  minutcnes.^,  all  the  puldications,  not  only  of  France 
but  of  this  country  ami  of  Knglaiul,  from  which  the  most  accu- 
rate as  well  as  coniprehensive  knowledge  of  our  hietory  is  to 
be  ilrawii. 

He  di'-plays  not  only  an  admirable  degrcr  ol*  skiil,  in  liir> 
arrangement  of  the  occurfcnccs  of  a  war,  of  which  the  action 
was  exceedingly  contplicatcd,  and  the  theatre  immense,  but  a 
scrupulous  adiierencc  to  truth,  in  Ihe  colouring  of  his  fact',  and 
in  his  delineations  of  cliaraclcr.   His  predilection  for  the  Ame- 
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rican  cause,  which  is  so  manifest  throughout,  and  which  must 
be  felt  bv  every  enliglitLned  and  generous  mind,  never  l)«trays 
hnn  into  exa^igerated  represeniaticms  of  the  merits  of  either 
side.  There  is  but  one  serious  defect,  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  remark  in  this  work  ; — the  propensity  which  the 
author  evinces  to  ascribe  too  large  a  share  of  the  success  of 
our  glorious  struogle  to  the  cooperation  of  the  French.  The 
efforts  made  by  these  Stales,  anterior  to  the  period  when  the 
forces  of  France  were  lirought  to  tiieir  aid,  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  they  had  the  ability  and  the  spirit  to  work  out 
their  deliverance,  even  if  they  had  continued  to  stand  alone  in 
the  contest.  This  disposition,  however,  of  which  we  com- 
plain  in  Mr.  Botta,  is  much  more  faintly  marked  than 
might  iiave  been  expected,  when  wc  call  to  mind  that  it  is  in 
France  that  his  history  was  published.  Livy  and  Sallust  are 
the  models  which  the  author  has  chosen  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  work.  In  a  well  written  preface,  he  states  that  he 
has  laboured  assiduously  to  assimilate  his  style  to  the  purest 
standards  of  strength  and  simplicity  of  which  his  native  lite- 
rature can  boast.  We  remark  with  pleasure^  that  he  has  suc- 
cessfully avoided  the  common  vices  of  the  modern  Italian  di(i- 
tion,  in  which  force  is  sacrificed  to  harmony,  and  bombast 
mistaken  for  elevation.  It  has  been  a  sino^ular  e;raiification 
to  us,  to  see  our  history  m  this  rich  and  naellifiuous  idiom, 
which,  as  it  is  found  in  the  pages  of  Mr,  Botta^  not  only  re- 
gales the  ear,  but  delights  the  understanding. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  the  Author  makes 
some  judicious  remarks  concerning  the  establishment  of  our 
constitution.  He  observes  particularly,  and  with  great  truth, 
that  the  chief  causes  of  the  tranquillity  with  which  we  settled 
the  forms  of  our  government,  were,  the  sober  character  and 
sound  sense  of  the  people  of  this  country  ;  but  at  the  same  time^ 
that  much  was  owing  to  the  close  affinity  between  the  go- 
vernnient  which  we  threw  off,  and  that  which  we  adopted. 
The  transition,  he  adds,  was  easy  and  natural,  from  a  mild  and 
temperate  monarchy  to  a  well  regulated  republic,  and  re- 
quired none  of  those  violent  convulsions,  which  the  passage 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  both  in  the  moral  and  physical 
world,  almost  uniformly  entails*. 

*  V/e.svibjoin,  for  those  who  underiitand  the  Italian,  the  text  of  the  passa- 
ges to  which  vvc  refer,  as  a  specimen  of  the  Author's  manner,  nad  regret 
that  our  hfnits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter,  at  this  time,  upon  a  regular  analy- 
sis of  the  work.  It  is  in  the  narrative  parts,  however,  that  ?-/Ir,  de  Botta 
paiticuhrly  e:^ccls : 

u 
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The  Aiillior  speaks  of  our  constitution  as  a  sy^lem  of  polity 
more  liappily  oriinnizccl  than  an v  j'lhtr  which  has  t-vtr  t  .xi>t(d, 
and  sccnis  to  dtlight  in  ccntcniplatinji  the  singular  Icliciiy 
of  the  result  of  a  war,  which,  in    its  origin  and  in  its  vicis- 

**  Un'  dlira,  c  posstntc  cagiorc,  per  la  quale  la  rivoluzionc  Anicricnna 
ebbc  quclla  riuscita,  clit  i  Capi  Ji  lei  %\  crano  propObto,  &i  fu  la  poca  dit- 
fcrenza,  che  pas:6  tra  quclla  inaiiiera  di  Govcrijo,  dalla  quale  craro  par- 
titi,  e  queir  altra,  alia  q\ialc  s'  incammin.-iiono.  Inipc-rcliiocchc  non  d-^lla 
Alonaixh'ia  dibpctica  andaron  Cbsi  vcno  la  libcrta,  ma  sibbtnc  d,<  una  M*  - 
iiarchia  tempcrafa ;  ed  c  la  condirione  dclle  tosc  morali  ncH'  uomo^  come 
quclla  dtilc  fiiiclie,  c  qutlla  sttssa  di  lutta  la  natura,  nelJc  quali  i  tcrali, 
cJ  improvvisi  cambiarDtnti  non  si  possono  fare  sciJza  Cc;u*arc  o  i;ravi  ma- 
Idtiie,  o  morti,  o  ro.  jne  L'autonia  rcgia  in  Amtrira,  siccome  lontana,  c 
dngli  ordim  di  un  govtrno  l<^rgo  tarpat.i,  era  pcco  operosa,  o  po^o  scntirr. ; 
e  percio,  quando  gli  v^mtriconi  ic  la  Icv^rono  di  colic,  poco  si  accorscro 
del  canihinmcnro;  c  tolla  la  Kenlta,  e  conscrvari  tutii  i  pnstini  ordini,  i\ 
crovarono  ad  un  traitOj  c  naturaloicnte  consiicuiti  in  Repubblica." 


*'  A  questo  meJesimo  esito  dell'  Americana  livoluzionc  confribnirono 
ancor.i  non  poco  la  rtgola,  c  la  misuia,  colic  quali  quci  popoli  asst^nati  i^l 
naiura,  c  nel  prc^posito  loro  non  che  costanti,  ttnaci  pn>ccdcttero.  Contcntt 
alio  avcT  tolta  la  Roha.  consisrttttTo,  e  stabilmcnte  pcrstvcrarcno  nc}.',li 
inticlii  ordini,  ch'  eiano  riniasti.  Cos":  non  incontraron(>  pcgnio  per  non  avtr 
voluto  acquista  nieglio,  sapendo,  che  per  lo  piCi  mal  ne  inccgiic  a  colore,  che 
ccrcano  miglior  pnn,  che  di  gran<>.  Copo'obeictssi  ottimamcnte,  che  Vintc- 
stanza,  c  la  volubiiiia  nei  pro|>obiti  sci  mano  gravira  alia  tau^a,  non  Ic  I?.:.- 
ciano  porrc  It  sue  radici,  acdescono  il  nunitio  c'egli  sconttnn.  IinpLici- 
ocche  di  mipliori  gambe  si  cor  re  ad  una  intra  ceria»  che  ad  una  incerta,  c 
quelle,  che  piacc  all'  uno  non  piacendo  all'  altro,  la  multipiicita  dci  fini 
nioltiplica  anclie  colore,  die  gli  disgradano.  Cosi  allevarono  i;Ii  Amcricini 
la  pii.nra,  pcrJic  la  lascian.no  alliiinare,  c  colscro  il  fruito,  pcrchc  lo  la«-cia- 
rono  maturarc.  N^n  fcccro  cglino  ad  o^ni  pie  Dspinto  mutazioni  ntUoStato; 
pcrchc  non  essendo  irrpazicnti  <'i  natura,  nc  ir«ipportabili  de'  disdgj,  esscn- 
do  anzi  pazicntissimi,  c  sopponabilissimi,  i  mali,  che  pruovavano.  non  a  dif- 
fcni,  che  credesstro  csistcrc  ntgli  ordini  pubblici,  nc  alia  insufiicicnz^,  oU 
ulla  catiiviia  dci  Reggitori,  ma  sibbene  alio  difticolta  dtilc  ci.cniianzc,  cd 
;»l!a  neccssira  dtUc  cose  artiibuivano.  Del  qual  <  ftctio  fvi  anchc  cagiont,  cht 
in  mezzo  a  quci  popoli  per  la  consucra.  ed  antica  nianicra  del  viver  loio 
dovcvano  in  minor  nnmcro,  che  in  mezzo  ad  aliri  trcvaisi  gli  uomini  cupi- 
di  di  nineg>i)K[;giarc,  c  di  soprasfare  agli  altii.  Nc  en*  la  andazzo,  che 
i'  inimicassero,  ed  anchc  saccaio^'jias.scro  tra  di  loro  gli  an.ici,  solo  pmhi 
uno  di  tski  tra  divcntato  statuale,  t  itncva  i  Macstrati,  c  I'  altro  no,  Pcr- 
ciocchc  piu  ('pcrava  inc?si  Tamor  dL^I:^  patrta,  che  i'ambi/.lonc.  Pcnlchc  c 
vi  furono  la  Libtrtini,t  Reali,  non  w  furono  pcro  Libcriini  di  diversa  sortc, 
i  q\3ali  colic  discordic  luro  ei  stno  di  quclla  hcerasscn^.  I  di«:parcri  fra  di 
quc5ti  fnroao  p(xhi,t  Icggicri;  nc  mai  proruppcro  in  isf;cnaic  ire,  in  gucrra 
cittadina,  in  confucazioni  ed  in  morri.  Qwindi  uniti  prtvalscro,  c  colscro  il 
iVutto  dcllo  uvcrc  Ic  propiic  disci ep'nzc  alia  cilia*  donate,  c  la  salute  dcKa 
Republicaal  desidcrio  di  sovraslarc  antcpobto.  JMirabilc  cscmpio,  che  i  tur- 
bari,  cd   arvcntaii  couoi;    i  .  mo  le   imprcjc,  c    fan   rovinarc  gii  Svati, 

nuntic  i  modc^li,    t  icii  i    .  c^^.duconn^  '•  j;ii  tondano." 
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situdes,  as  ^'ell  as  in  its  termination,  was  one  of  the  most  edi- 
fying, imposing,  and  elevatiwg  spectacles  that  the  human  drama 
ever  exhibiied.  How  must  a  member  of  the  French  Legislative 
body  feel,  when,  possessing  a  mind  hke  that  of  Mr.  Botta,  he 
contrasts  the  sequel  of  our  war,  with  thatof  the  Revolution  of 
France,  and  tlie  character  of  our  pohtical  and  social  organiza- 
tion, with  that  of  the  empire  to  which  he  belongs  ? — While  he 
might  conipliment  us  upon  the  possession  of  almost  all  the 
blessings  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man  in  political  society,  he 
must  be  satisfied  that,  if  we  addressed  him  in  our  turn,  it  could 
only  be  in  the  language  of  his  countryman  Alficri  : 

V'ha  patria,  dove 
Sol  7ino\'no\t,  e  1' obbcdiscon  tutti  ? 
Patria,  onor,  liberta,  figh, 
•  Gia  doici  nomi,  or  di  noi  schiavi  in  boccg^ 

Mai  si  confan,  finchd-  quell'  im  respira, 
Che  xu:  rapisce  tucro. — Oiiiai  Ic  stragi, 
Le  violenze,  le  rapine,  ronre, 

lievc  mal  i  ii  pcssimoc  dei  mali 
L'allo  tremor^  che.  i  cuori  tutti  ingomhra. 
Non  che  parlar,  nepp^ire  ourn  iTiirnYSt 
Uun  Vuhro  in  "joLo  :  riiiaiiihi.  incerti : 
Tanto  e  il  sospetto  c  il  diffidar,  che  trem% 
Del  fVaiello  il  fratel,  del  fi^lio  il  padre: 
Corrotti  i  vili,  intimoriti  i  buoni, 
Neglttti  i  duhbj  ;  trocidati  i  pnjdi, 
Ed  avvihti  tutri.* 

The  history  of  our  Revolution,  although  embracing  a  vast 
theatre  of  action,  and  a  great  multiplicity  of  events,  is,  never- 
theless, justly  viewed  anli  admired  bv  Mr.  Botta  as  a  perfect- 
ly consisient  and  beautiful  whole.  Although  the  scale  of  move- 
ment IS  imm:;nsc,  the  movement  itself  is  simple,  and  circum- 
scribed, both  as  to  time  and  object,  h  has,  as  it  were,  all  the 
tmities — its  regular  exposition,  its  intrigue,  and  its  denouement. 
The  object  is  distinctlv  seen  from  the  outset;  obstacles  inter- 
vene, but  the  p'ot  thickens  ;  the  glorious  aim  is  at  length  suc- 
cessfully achieved,  and  the  nature  of  the  catastrophe  such 
as  to  exalt  the  dipnuv,  and  to  heio-htcn  the  interest  of  tha 

*  "  You  have  a  country  whccc  one  alone  can  wish,  and  the  rest  obey^.--^ 
*<  Counirv,  lioncur,  Lioeiry,  clvldren,  v.-Mwa  once  so  dean,  arc  piofmed  m 
**  the  mouths  of  slaves,  while  that  oug  exists  who  rnt)S  vou  of  them  all. 
"  Slaughter  and  violence,  rapine  and  <'hamc  are  but  light  cviis,  when  com- 
**  pared  with  that  worst  of  al'  Museries, — the  withering  f^ar  which  ovcr^ 
*♦  whelms  every  hem r  The  ri^vorous  citizens  dare  not  speak,  scarcely  dare 
'*  look  each  other  in  the  f.xe  : — Sach  is  your  suspicion  and  distrust,  that  the 
*♦  brother  fears  the  lirochLr.  rlu-  father,  t!ie  son  ;  the  venal  arc  bought,  the 
"  good  intimidated,  the  upii^lu  deuroy^-d,  ai-d  the  whole  body  of  The  Statp 
'■*'  dcba^d  and  oiipresjsed." 
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whole  rtpresetitation.  We  wish  wc  could  acid  that  notling  lias 
since  occiiricd,  to  w taken  the  impression  which  was  then  left 
upon  ihc  nnnds  of  the  world  ! 

Tiierc  uas  too,  in  our  war,  a  sort  of  chuiax,  —  a  regularlv  in- 
creasing con)p!ication  atid  varieiv  in  ihe  means,  which  renders 
the  march  of  events  still  more  inltre«;tmg.  Fust  iheconte^^i  he- 
t^^  cen  England  and  her  Colonies  alone  : — ihtn  ilie  intervc!>lion 
of  France;  afterwards  the  implication  oT  Spain  and  Holland  ; — 
snbstquintiv  ihe  comlnils  ot  the  deels,  ho:h  on  the  American 
and  European  bcas; — the  battles  of  the  armic?  on  the  two  con- 
tinents; and  ljnallv,hy  the  union  of  all  these  powers,  ilic  humi- 
liation ot  England,  and  her  compuisorv  reeoirnilion  of  those 
colonists  t^>  an  iiulepcndeni  people,  whom  she  had,  in  some  sort, 
driven  into  independence  by  her  (  pprcs;-ion  and  injustice. 

To  all  the  olher  sources  of  dramatic  interest,  \^  Inch  tins  war- 
mav  be  sai<l  to  possess,  there  must  be  added,  ihc  moral  dienity 
of  the  pcrsonaLTcs  who  ollici.ited  in  the  scene.     The  AniMicau 
actors  cny^agcd  m  it,  both  in  the  scn.ite  and  va  the  field,  have,  we 
can  venture  to  assert,  ji;sler  claims  to  the  respect  and  atTec  ion 
of  mankiiul,  than  any  other  patriots  on  the  records  ot  ln>tory  ; 
whether  ue  Itjok  to  the  puriiv  of  their  motives,  to  tliC  \\i^d(/m 
of  their  nuasmes,  to  the  sustained  force  and  persevering:  tim- 
pcrancc  of  their  resolution,  to  their  ioriitude  in  adver-it\,   or 
to    the  consumniaiicn   and  consup.ienccs  of  their  enter|)nse. 
They  acquired  political  fame  and  nnlitarv  lilory,  but  these  they 
did  not  seek;  ihev  i^ad  but  one  object  and  reward  in  vie\\  m  all 
their  labours  and  suHeriiMrs,  and  that  was  the  independence  of 
their  count IV.     Thev    hallow ed  their  pious  work,  and  put  the 
f.eal  u\v)n  tlteir  own  «:lorious  immortalitv,   bv  erectinjji;  in  ihc 
fabric  ol  our  coiisliiuiii)n,  what  w c  trust  w ill  prove  boin  a  tixed 
h-^liitation  and  an  nnprecnable  fortress  tor  Libertv.     Among 
them  was  one  character  o{  an  lieroic   elevation,   known  only 
perhaps  to  the  Icnthds  of   Antiquity,  aufl  of  which  no    other 
example  ha>  In  en  seen   in  modern  times.      Almost  all  nations 
have  concuired  m  astribin<r  to  tlm  hero   of  our  revv)luiion,  a 
conibinaiion  o\  public  and  private  virtues  such  as  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  ot  anv  one  of  the  Innnan  sjH'cies  to  whom  Pro- 
vidence had  assi^icd  a  di.■^tlngulshed  part  on  thethealicot   the 
world. 

Our  Italian  Author  apfjcars  to  have  felt  the  moral  sublimity 
which  accompanies  the  nan>e  »>f  Wasliingtonjandaclvnow  ledges 
that  he  was  such  a  principal  figute,  as  was  l)est  suited  to  the 
**  Instorv  p'cce"  of  the  Americati  war,  ami  alone  filled  to  per- 
fect tile  maje^tv  of  the  ca4>va>s.  Mr.  de  l^)tta  dwells  cmi 
amurt:  upon  what  he  coiisidcrd  as  the  tlosmg  bcenc  of  our  He- 
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volution  ;  we  mean  the  abdicat-on  of  the  chief  command  br 
General  Washino ton,  before  the  Congress  assembled  Ht  Anna- 
nohs.  Whoever,  in  fact,  will  meditaie  upon  all  the  recollec- 
tions and  the  hopes  coiuiected  with  this  proceeding,  must  ad- 
mit, that  it  exhibited  a  more  ar.gust  and  affecting  spectacle 
than  any  other  to  be  found,  eitb.er  in  the  exhibitions  of  His- 
torv  or  in  the  creations  of  poetic  fancy. 

What,  if  vve  arimit  the  supcnontv  of  moral  over  every  other 
species  of  grandeur,  when  compared  to  ih!>  resignation  of 
General  Wa'^liington,  was  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  upon  which 
the  historian  Robertson  descants  with  so  much  pomp  of  sen- 
timent and  lani];ua2;e?  Upon  which  of  these  two  objects — upon 
the  American  President  in  his  n:iircment,  or  upon  Bonaparte 
in  his  Imperial  mantle, — does  even  the  e\eof  an  Italian  writer 
dwell  with  miost  complacencv?  We  consitier  it  as  fortunate  for 
the  present  generation,  that  ihev  have  wnhm  their  own  memo- 
ry a  spectacle  like  our  revf)luii(m,  and  such  an  example  as 
that  of  Washino;ion,  to  refie^h  and  revive  the  moral  sense, 
which  pines  and  withers  at  the  aspect  of  the  scenes  lately 
acted  m  France,  and  of  the  character  of  the  sr)vcreign  of  the 
European  Continent.  It  is  truly  a  merciful  and  admirable  dis- 
pensation of  Divine  Providence,  that  there  should  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  gigantic  depravity  now  exhibited  in  the  otlier 
hemisphere,  a  moral  excellence  of  jiroportions  not  less  colos- 
sal, to  vindicate,  as  it  were,  his  own  moral  government  of 
man,  and  the  reputation  of  human  virtue. 

W^e  consider  it   also  as  an  edifying   tribute  paid  by  vice  to 
virtue,  and  as  a  signal  testimony  in  favour  of  the  n)erits  of  our 
revolution,  and  of  tl»e  character  of  Washington,  that  a  paiic^y- 
ric  upon  either,  of  the  nature  of  the  one  which   tliis  history 
afibrds,  should  be  permitted  to  issue  from  the  press  in  France, 
It  has  become  a  systematic  plan  with   the  French   ruler,  and 
the  main  drift  of  almost  all  the   histories   now  pubhslied   in 
Paris,    to    vilify  the   free    governments   which    have   at   any 
time  existed  in  modern  Europe,  and    to   decry   ilie  illustrious 
achievements  and  models  of  patriotism  that  antiquity  presents 
to  the  reverence  and  imitation  of  the  wise  anr'  the  good.     Bet 
there  is  soinethinii;  so  pure  and  venerable  in  the  revolutionary 
history  of  this  country. — so  jjreetniuently  exalted,  and  so  victo- 
riously sacred  in  the  character  of  the  great  American  patriot — 
that  they  have  triumphed   over   the   ferocic^us  and    malio-nant 
spirit  of  a  despotism,  which  studiously  proscribes  the  exhibi- 
tion of  every  other  picture  of  republican   or  civic  virtue,  and 
to   vvhich  they   are,  nevertheless,  a  heavier  rtproach,  and  a 
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inorc    humiliating  contrast,  than  any  oihcr  historical   tissue 
that  hinum  actions  or  human  character  can  furnisli. 

VVc  cannot,  njoieovtr,  retrain  from  rtniaikmtr,  that  wc  in- 
voluntarily led  every  connncncJation,  which  is  prcnoimced 
abroad,  upon  the  actors  ot  our  revolution,  and  everv  narrative 
ui  ihtir  noble  hisiorv,  as  a  rtproach  in  sopie  re-pects  to  thote 
who  are  ninv  najimg  ihe  ricli  harvest  of  their  toil.  The  more 
exalted  their  services  and  viiiucs,  the  gnater  is  the  shau'.e 
v^•hlcil  attaches  to  ihif  country,  tor  the  speeies  of  oblivion  into 
vhich  both  their  names  and  their  example  appear  to  have 
fallen,  il  we  contiiuie  to  pursue  the  path  wliich  we  have  trod- 
den for  the  three  last  years,  ue  shall,  ins-iead  of  securing  the 
ad^ap.iaiics  v\hich  they  won,  and  of  rendering  liberty  vene- 
rable \n  the  eyes  of  all  mankind, — as  it  is  yet  fully  in  our 
pow-cr  to  do, — not  only  forfeit  (jur  inheritance  of  tclicity  and 
gl(.rv,  but  for  ever  shame  republican  freedom  from  the  tace  of 
the  earlli.  Ahhoiigh  wc  have  the  testimony  of  our  senses  to 
assure  us  of  the  fact,  it  is  yet  scarcelv  credible  to  our  tmagi- 
iiation,  that  ibis  country  should  ktand  in  its  present  atiuude 
towards  France;  that  there  should  exif^t  in  the  United  Slates, 
at  this  moment,  no  great  national  memorial  of  Washington 
ai:d  his  associates; — or  that  iliere  should  not  be  found  in 
the  records  of  our  legislature,  a  soleuiu  decree  tor  the  periodi- 
cal commemoration,  bv  the  whole  coimtry,  of  ilu'ir  virtues  and 
exploits*".  'J  he  loss  anil  the  ignonnny  arc  lor  us  :  TUbV  cannot 

*  I'lic  Americiii  fnilic  is  by  no  means  'ndifFtrcnt  to  the  disgrace  which 
tills  circuit  stance  entails,  nor  t  nwiiling  to  tcmove  it  — Wc  recollect  with 
ni':r»  nrc,  the  sens.ito^is  excittti  ;.ir.rj3g  a  numerous  auditory  of  ili's  city,  bv 
the  fo  Iv  wini:;  clotjuv-iit  pabSiin:c.  in  the  aLlt  ilibcourse  pTor.ourctd  by  Joseph 
Ho'^k'i.son,  t>q.  at  the  late  annivtrsaiy  meeting  ui  the  Pennsylvania  Aca- 
demy of  the  I'tne  Arts. 

*•  But  thall  any  future  patriot  hope  to  have  his  memory  perpetuated, 
«•  when  V/.shini;ion  lits  nefrlettul  ?  Not  a  stone  tells  the  stmngcr  where 
•'  rlic  hero  is  Ui<!.  No  prouii  colcmn  dcclarrs  that  tjs  rcin/iy  is  ^uttrful.  If 
♦'  but  :n  intar.t  persh,  even  bffore  its  smiles  have  touvhcd  a  parent's  hear?, 
*•  yet  .1  pariiii's  lo\e  n.arkb  with  somt  huno«  r  the  cijiih  thn  covers  it.  *T;s 
«•  the  list  irll'Ute  which  the  huir.hlisi  piiy  to  the  mt>st  humble. 

»'  Ytt  een  these  bones  fmm  insult  to  protect, 

<»  S(.m..  Ir.til  mcmori.il  st.ll  erected  n-j^h, 

«'  With  uneoiitii  rhymes  and  ihHpclLf.s  ^euipturc  dcck'd, 

*•  Implores  the  passing  tribute  ot  a  si^h. 
**  The  stranger  wh<v  in  d  »ys  to  come,  shall  viMt  our  shore,  ^ill  exclaim, 
<'  Show  nte  the  suiue  ot  ye>ur  Waslung  on,  tha:  1  msy  contemplate  the  ma- 
«•  jcstic  form  that  eucMnipaiscd  his  mighty  soul;  th.it  1  may  gaic  upon  thoic 
*•  fci.iurcs  once  liichred  wit'-  every  virtue i  and  Kan\  to  love  virtue  as  I  l)c- 
•«  hold  thim.  Al.is'  there  is  no  s>uch  ratuc.  Lcsd  me  then,  .Ajnciicin,  to 
•*  the  lotnb  your  country  has  provided  t<»r  her  dtlivcrtri  to  n  c  everiasiii.g 
«•  rnonumcnr' slic  has  ejected  t«  his  fame.     Alas!  his  country  has  not  gi\eu 
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suffer  in  their  fame,  as  long  as  there  remain  in  the  world  any 
n;enuine  mementos  of  the  present  century.  With  regard  to 
them,  we  mav  use  the  beautiful  language  which  is  ascribed  by 
the  historian  Thucydides  to  Pericles,  when  commemorating 
the  merits  of  those  who  fought  the  battles  of  Athens. 

^*  Bestowing  thus  their  lives  on  the  public,  they  have  every 
"one  received  a  praise  that  will  never  decay; — a  sepulchre 
f^  that  will  always  be  most  magnificent:  not  that  in  which  their 
"  bones  lie  mouldering,  but  that  in  which  their  fame  is  pre- 
*^  served,  to  be,  on  every  occasion,  where  honour  is  the  theme, 
'^  eternally  remembered.  This  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre 
*^  of  illustrious  men  ;  nor  is  it  the  inscription  on  the  columns 
*'  in  their  native  soil  alone  that  shows  their  merit,  but  the  me- 
'^  morial  of  them,  better  than  all  inscriptions,  in  every  foreign 
^^  nation,  reposited  more  durably  in  universal  remembraiice 
*^  than  on  their  tombs." 


Esmi  historique  snr  la  puissance  temporclle  de9  Papes,  siir 
Vahus  qu'ils  out  fait  de  lew  mhnstere  spirititel,  et  snr  lc$ 
giierres  qu'ils  ont  dcclarees  aiix^souverains,  specialement  a 
ceux  qui  avoient  la  preponderance  en  Italic:  (hivrage  traduct 
de  r EspagnoL 

A  work  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  and  probably  des- 
tined as  the  herald  of  important  innovations  in  religion,  ap- 
peared in  Paris  in  the  commencement  of  the  last  spring.  It  is 
entitled  '^  An  historical  essay  upon  the  temporal  power  of  the 
'^  Popes,  upon  the  abuse  which  they  have  made  of  their  spi- 
^'  ritual  ministry,  upan  the  wars  which  they  have  declared 
*^  against  sovereigns,  and  particularly  against  Uiose  who  have 
*^  enjoyed  a  preponderance  in  Italy  y  it  consists  of  twelve  bulky 
chapters,  and  embraces  a  full  review  of  the  origin  of  the 
papal  power,  and  of  the  progress  and  exercise  of  that  power 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  obvious  purport  (^f  every 
page  is  to  vilify  the  apostolical  see,  and  the  most  indefatigaijle 
industry,  as  well  as  a  very  profound  erudition,  have  been  em- 
ployed,  in   ransacking  the   obscure   and  remote  archives  of 

*'  hiin  a  toTib;  sl.e  has  erecred  no  monument  to  his  fame.  His  grave  is  in  the 
•*  bosom  of  hs  own  soil,  and  the  cedar  that  was  watered  by  his  hand  is  aii 
*'  thatresfs  upon  it.  Tell  me,  whence  is  this  inhuman  supincness?  Is  it 
**  envy,  jealoni.y,  or  ingratitude?  oris  it  that,  in  the  grc^.t  strugy;Ie  foA- 
*•  power  and  place,  every  thing  else  is  forgotten;  every  noble,  generous, 
''  and  national  sentiment  disregarded  or  despised  ?  Wliatcver  be  the  cauie, 
*'  the  curse  of  ingratitude  is  upon  us  until  it  be  removed." 
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liistory,  for  every  instance  of  nsurpilion,  or  private  de- 
J)rHvity,  that  can  serve  tf)  exel'.c  an  ahhorrence  tor  the 
dominion  and  character  ot  the  whole  line  of  popes.  The 
work  Vv'as  very  industriously  and  rapidly  cireul.ii«xl  throngh- 
out  IVanee,  and  at  )]i>t  announced,  as  a  trati'^lntion  Jrom 
a  Spavish  voLmn't  puLHslud  jiine  yenr^  ago.  The  following; 
notice  is  taken  ol  this  deception,  in  a  very  elaborate,  and 
manifestly  offidul  review  of  the  work,,  wljieh  oecupits  more 
than  thirty  patr^s  in  the  Mcrcure  fie  tyance.  **  Certainly  the 
*^  French  translator  is  an  experienced  and  veteran  writer; — a 
•'  style  so  animated,  elegant,  and  free,  is  not  that  of  a  man 
*^  compelled  to  purine  ihe  thoughts  of  anotlier. — It  must  also 
*'  be  admitted  thai  this  Spanish  author  possessed  a  mind 
*'  sineularlv  eidiuhicned  for  a  country  in  which  the  Inquisiiiou 
**  existed — Our  readers  wdl  decide  upon  this  point,  w  hen  they 
*'  have  before  them  that  fidl  analysis  of  the  work,  which  is  re- 
*'  quired  from  us  by  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  execution, 
**  the  vast  importance  of  the  suWy-ct,  a)}d  thr  nature  of  the  pre' 
*'  bent  crUis."  And  again,  in  alluding  to  tins  alTcctation  of 
concealment,  the  oflicial  pruneiirs  proceed  in  the  idllowing 
strain.  *'  Will  the  author  continue  to  shelter  himself  under  Ins 
*'  Spanish  cloak?  Are  works  of  thi>>  high  order  usually  wiitlen 
*'  by  those  who  have  studied  at  SalaiTianca  or  Alcala?  Siiall  wc 
'*  not  sof)n  be  pernjitted  pnbliciv  to  recognise  in  <3ur  author, 
*'  one  of  the  rno>^t  enlightened,  as  wed  as  modest  mm,  that  has 
*'  ever  appeared  in  our  Kii.i>lative  assend)lies  ; — one  of  the 
'*  most  conjprehcnsive  minds  that  adorns  the  Ii^stitute  of 
*^  France;  one  of  the  most  accomplished  writers,  of  whon;  our 
♦'  literature  can  boa<t  at  this  time?" 

We  know  not  who  this  viodat  man  is,  but  he  certainly 
merits  the  euloiiium  as  tar  as  it  ffoes,  which  his  gov  reviewers 
pronounce  uj)on  him.  The  French  governnieni  has  made  a 
ino'^t  judicious  selection  in  the  author  of  this  historical  essay, 
as  one  of  the  ablest  instruments  in  the  empire,  for  the  accom- 
plishment ot  its  purpose  of  overwhelming,  not  only  the  apo- 
stolical see,  but  the  Ccith(dic  reh<::on,  w  itli  obloquy  and  opj^ro- 
brium.  IJe  has  executed  his  task  with  all  possible  ingenuity, 
ii>,\^(\  empliys  his  copious  resources  of  learning,  and  his  strong 
powers  ofsarea-m,  with  somelhinir  of  the  eloquence,  and  more 
than  all  the  iuMihous  maliL'nancy,  which  eharaeienze  the  at- 
tacks tluit  (jil  bon  ha?  made  ui)on  Christianity.  The  Spanish 
mask  which  the  author  assumes,  was  intenJed  to  have  the 
cllect  of  promoting  the  circulation,  and  strengthening  the 
authority  ot  his  book,  not  only  aniong  the  le*??  sagacious  cl.iss 
of  readers  iii  France,  but  panieulavly  among  those  of  Italy  and 
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Germany,  where  a  philippic  against  the  Catholic  religion, 
would  be  opened  with  less  suspicion,  and  perused  with  more 
deference,  when  supposed  to  come  from  a  Spanish  author  of 
nine  years  back,  than  when  announced  as  the  work  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  body  of  Paris.  Or,  perhaps,  it  is  in- 
tended to  pcLJm  upon  the  Spanish  nation  a  Spanish  version  of 
this  work,  as  an  original,  in  order  to  render  it  more  accept- 
able to  a  people,  who  have  no  very  exquisite  relish  either 
for  French  theology,  or  French  government. 

Two  or  three  short  extracts  will  serve  to  show  the  manner 
and  spirit  of  this  writer.  Speaking  of  Hildebrand  so  celebrated 
in  the  ecclesiastical  annals;  who  governed  the  church  under 
six  different  pontiffs,  and  afterwards  ascended  the  papahhrone 
himself,  under  the  name  of  Gregory  the  seventh,  he  says, 

**  C'etait  a  I'agrandissement  illimite  de  la  puissance  ponti-* 
*'  ficale,  bien  plus  qu'a  son  elevation  personelle,  que  Tentrat- 
"  naient  ses  opinions  et  son  caractere.  On  ne  remarque  dans 
*^  sa  conduite  aucun  de  ces  menagemens  que  I'interet  priv6 
"  conseille:elleatoutelaroideurd'unsysteme  inflexible,dont 
'*  il  n'est  jamais  permis  de  compromettre  Tintegrite,  par  des 
*'  concessions  ou  des  complaisances.  Son  zele  qui  n'est  pas 
"  seulernent  actif,  mais  audacieux,  opiniatre,  inconsidere, 
"  luivientd'une persuasion  incurable.  Hildebrand  auraitetd 
*'  le  martyr  de  la  theocratie,  si  les  circonstances  I'eussent 
*'  exige;  et  il  ne  s'en  fallut  guere.  Comme  tousles  enthousi- 
"  astes  rigides,  il  se  crut  desinteresse,  et  futsans  remords  le 
**  fleau  du  monde.  Sans  doute  que  les  int^rels  sont  le  mobile 
*'  des  actions  humaines;  mais  le  triomphed'une  opinion  est 
'' aussi  un  interet; — et  sacrifier  a  celui-la  tons  les  autres^ 
"  c'est,  dans  chaque  siecle,  la  destinee  de  quelqes  hommes, 
*'  11  en  est  qui,  attentifs  a  ne  rien  troabler  autour  d'cux,  ne 
^'  compromettent  que  leurs  propres  jouisances ;  ceux-la  sont 
"  d'autant  plus  excusables  que  c'est  pent  etre  a  la  verit6 
"  qu'ils  offrenc  un  si  pur  et  si  modeste  sacrifice.  D'autresj 
"  comme  Hildebrand,  pensent  acquerir,  par  les  privations 
"  qu'ils  s'imposent,  Je  droit  d'ebranler  et  de  tourmenter  les 
"  peuples;  et  leurs  sombres  erreurs  coutent  des  desastres  a 

*  la  terre." 

And  again  after  having  traced  the  history  and  character  of 
Innocent  the  third,  he  expresses  himselt'  thus. 

*'  Tousles  historiens  rapportent  que,  dans une vision  mys- 
**  t6rieuse,  saint  Lutgarde  vit  Innocent  HI.  an  milieu  des 
"  flammes,  et  que  lui  ayant  demande  pourquoi  il  etait  ainsi 
■'tourmente,  le  pontife  lui  r^pondit  qu'il  continuerait  de. 

*  Tetre  jusqu'au  jour  de  jugement,  pour  trois  crimes  qui 
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**  rauraicnt  ploii<;e  dans  le  Ten  (Ucrncl  de  I'enfer  si  la  sninte 
*<  Viergo,  a  qu'il  avail  dt'di^^  un  inoiiastcrc,  n'avait  fltchi  la 
**  colerc  divine.  II  est  permis  dc  doiiter  de  la  vision  ;  inais^ 
**  dit  Flciiry,  cc  recit  prouve  que  les  personncs  de  la  plus 
**  haute  vcrtu  etaient  pcrsiiadccs  que  ce  papc  avait  comniis 
**  d'^nornios  p^-ches.  Quels  sont  les  trois  dont  parlait  saint 
"  Lutgarde  ?  II  serait  extrenicment  difficile  dc  les  clioisir 
**  dans  la  vie  d'Innocent." 

Tlie  French  critics  conclude  their  review  of  **  this  histori- 
cal essny"  in  the  following  siiijnificativc  language. 

**  In  his  historical  ohservations,"  say  thev,  '*  as  well  as  in 
**  his  narrative,  the  author  displays  the  greatest  caution  and 
*^  discretion.  Forty  years  ago,  perhaps,  when  philosophical 
**  books  produced,  per  se,  some  effect  upon  a  reading  public, 
**  this  kind  of  circumspection,  otherwise  so  laudable,  might 
'*  have  savoured  of  timidity — but  it  is  a  judicious  maxim  thai 
**  of  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  tlie  times.  If  the  great  object 
'*  be  attained,  the  writer  may  vary  his  tone,  according  to  ihtt 
**  conjuncture  in  which  he  writes.  Delicate  eyes  can  bear  only 
**  a  half  light  — i\s  for  the  literary  execution  of  this  work,  it 
**  is  uniformly  excellent.  The  plan  is  exceedingly  good  ; 
"  the  topics  are  well  arranged,  and  selected  with  much 
**  judgment;  the  style  throughout  is  correct,  elegant  and 
**  concise.  This  essay  when  im])roved  by  the  hand  of  the 
**  author,  must  assert  and  maintain,  a  very  distinguished 
"  rank  among  our  best  histories. 

**  Works  written  in  this  spirit  cooperate  xvith  theiiezcs  of  a 
*^  government  no  less  enlightened,  than  it  is  successful  and 
*'  firm.  The  hopes  of  the  enemies  of  reason  are  now  at  an 
"  end.  It  is  in  vain  that  periodical  and  other  writers  preach 
**  up  to  us,  the  prejudices  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
"  are  hypocrites  who  flatter  the  passions  of  a  certain  party, 
"  with  a  view  to  serve  their  private  interests.  Religious  in- 
**  tolerance  is  no  more.  The  lustre  of  the  Roman  purple  has 
'*  faded  away.  If  the  triple  tiara  should  one  day  lift  ii>clf  up, 
•*  at  least  no  crowned  head  will  ever,  hereafter,  be  seen  bent 
**  before  it.  INIonnchism  is  nearly  abolished.  All  the  institu- 
•'  tions  of  the  n\iddleages  are  falling  one  after  another  :  not- 
"  withstanding  sonic  casual  obstacles  the  human  mind  is  ad- 
**  vancing  in  its  course:  we  may  add  that  its  progress  is  acct- 
"  Icratedy  as  it  is  aided  and  seconded  by  force.  Those  plans 
•*  which  the  genius  of  letters  dared  only  to  suggest  in  the  a^e 
•<  of  philosophy y  arc  now  adopted,  executed  and  extended  by 
^''  the  genius  (f  victory y 

The  meaning  of  the  phrases  which  we  have  here  quoted, 
Md  which  were  uudoubtedly  written  under  tlie  auspices  of  tkc 
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French  government,  is  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken.  Nothing 
can  he  more  virulent  than  the  attack,  which  the  author,  who 
is  here  extolled  for  his  circumspection,  has  made  upon  all  the 
most  sacred  institutions,  and  the  favourite  tenets  of  the  catho- 
lic religion.    He  shows  them  no  mercy  whatever.    The  re- 
viewers must  then  understand  by  the  discretion  which  they 
commend  in  him, — his  having  abstained  from  abusing  Chris- 
tianity in  general.  His  exposition  of  the  supposed  deformity 
of  the  catholic  religion  is  the  "  half-light^'*  which  he  is  said 
to  have  let  in  upon  his  readers.  What  then  would  be  the  full 
illumination,  but  a  powerful  invective  against  Christianity  in 
general  r  The  reviewers  have,  indeed,  explained  themselves 
in  this  sense,  when  they  speak  of  *'  the  plans  which  the  ge- 
"  nius  of  letters  dared  to  suggest  in  the  age  of  philosophy." 
It  is  notorious  to  the  whole  world,  that  these  plans  aimed  at 
the  subversion  of  all   christian  altars.     The  organs  of  the 
French  ruler,  disclose  a  secret  of  no  small  importance,  when 
they  tell  us,  so  formally  and  authoritatively,  that  the  plans  of 
the  age  of  philosophy  (that  is  of  the  age  of  Voltaire,  &c.)  are 
"  adopted,  executed  and  extended  by  the  genius  of  victory.'* 
By  the  meditated  extension  of  these  plans,  we  must  under- 
stand, the  substitution  of  some  new  creed,  for  the  dogmas  of 
Christianity; — otherwise  there  would  be  no  amplification  of 
the  projects  of  the  age  of  philosophy,  which  went  very  fully 
to  the  extinction  of  Christianity,  but  did  not  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  another  faith.  The  sword  then  is  to  accele- 
rate the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  not  only  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  its  present  belief,  but  to  the  adoption  of  some  other 
creed.    The  sword  in  the  hand  of  Mahomet  was  once  succes- 
ful,  in  achieving  a  similar  purpose,  and  it  is  imagined,  that 
its  agency  may  be  equally  efficacious  in  this  instance.* 

We  have,  for  some  time  past,  entertained  a  suspicion,  that 
Bonaparte  meditates  some  extraordinary  changes,  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  European  Continent.  He  has,  in  his  replies  to 
some  of  the  addresses  made  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  hig 
marriage,  openly  declared  himself  against  the  papal  power, 
and  even  indulged  in  severe  invectives  against  the  Catholic 
religion  in  general. 

*  There  is  a  striking  coincidence  between  the  doctrine  of  the  French  re- 
viewers and  that  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca. 

*'  The  sword,"  says  Mahomet,  "  is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of  hell :  a  drop 
*'  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God,  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail 
**  than  two  months  of  fasting  or  prayer  ;  whosoever  falls  in  battle  his  sins  are 
*'  forgiven  :  at  the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  he  resplendent  as 
"  Vermillion  and  odoriferous  as  musk ;  and  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be 
"  supplied  by  the  wings  of  angels  and  cherubim."  See  Gibbon  cb.  L.  for  a  full 
♦xposition  of  the  martial  tenets  of  the  Koran. 

X2 
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The  nrossof  Paris  teems  with  puljlications  levelled  aii^aiiist  the 
papal  power,  the  celibacy  of  tlie  priests,  the  intolerance  of  the 
rehi;ious spirit,* &c. — VVeohserve  that nu me loiisdisscrtai ions 
have  been  warmly  commended,  and  industriously  circulated 
throughout  the  empire,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  show  the 
beneficial  influence,  that  the  enterprise  of  Mahomet  might 
have  had  upon  the  world,  if  accidental  obstacles  had  not 
counteracted  its  natural  tendency.  The  followiui;-  was  the 
prize  question  of  the  Institute  for  the  year  1809 — "  To  exa- 
**  Hjine  what  was,  chninj;  the  three  first  ages  of  the  Hei^ira, 
*'  the  influence  of  Mahometanism  over  the  intellect,  the  man- 
**  ners,  and  the  government  of  the  nations,  among,-  whom  it 
**  was  established.'*  To  institute  comparisons  unfavourable 
to  the  christian  system,  appears  to  have  been  the  purport  of 
nearly  all  the  essays,  lo  which  this  question  gave  birth.  We 
know  not  whether  it  be  the  intention  of  Bonaparte  to  propa- 
gate the  Koran  by  t!)e  sword,  but  we  shrewdly  sns|)ect,  that 
he  is  somewhat  inclined  tofollowtheexampleof  Mahomet; — 

*  Tlie  portion  of  frerdoin  left  to  the  clergy  of  France  and  the  lipht  in 
wliirh  ilicy  are  vi(W(d  by  Ihe  <Jovpriiinc  nt,  may  bo  illustrate*!  by  the  follow- 
iiicr  rxtiaordinary  provisions,  which  wo  translate  from  the  new  Penal  code  of 
tlie  Empire. 

"  Any  niiiiislcr  of  worship  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  or  in  any 
public  Assembly,  shall  pronounce  a  di^course  con'aining  a  criiicisni  or  censiae 
on  tb»  Oovernm<-nt,  or  on  any  law  or  (m|K'rial  d<  cree,  or  any  other  act  of  pub- 
lic nuibonty, '^hnll  niprisonuieut  for  a  f^pace  oi  time  not  less  Uian  three 
months,    au>l  not  ■  ,  two  y»  ars. 

"  If  the  <liscourse  hltouul  CJuitam  a  direct  ])ruvocatlou  to  a  dij-obcfrmcc  of 
the  laws,  or  other  acts  of  public  authority,  or  t«  nd  ti>  arm  one  part  (»f  the 
comuiuniiy  a.caiust  th(  oiher,  tin-  minister  of  w»>rship  pronouncing  it,  shall  bo 
puuishcd  by  an  impiisonment  of  from  two  to  five  yea  is,  even  hljouid  the  pro- 
vocation prove  nug.itory  ;  but  should  it  l>e  followed  by  anydTfCt,  tlxn  the  pu- 
nishment thall  bf  b/t'iithment  if  that  rflfcct  hv  but  a  simple  act  of  disobf-dttncc  ; 
but  iiit  a:nounL  to  sedition,  the  miiii>tii  shall  undergo  ibc  pcnallies  provided 
for  seditiun. 

**  Any  uiin'stcr  of  worship  who,  in  «ny  pastoral  in>tiuctions  couched  under 
any  form  wli.Hcier,  ^hnll  tnl^.c  ii|  ^m  luTusef  (s  •  s  ra  inge;e)  to  criti(  sc  or  cen- 
sure cilhi-r  ihf  (Jrivi-iiuncnt  or  any  net  of  public  authoiily,  shall  undergo  the 
penalty  of  banishment,  und  a  still  ht:uvi(.r  inniciiuii  if  Ins  writings  be  of  a 
seditiouu  trtideucy. 

*'  Any  m-i>iitrr  qf  rrti't^iip  wfiO  shti't hold  a  rorrcxpondrnre  teith  a /nrei^'i  court  or 
poxi-er,  nf.on  un>j  lelipio'it  muttert  or  quetlicns^  wiihuiit  hn<:mf(Jirtt  apprnexi  tktrtof^  (he 
mmul  r  of  the  F.ml>"i>r  charged  uith  the  .uperhtcndarice  qf  public  uorship,  mid 
ni'hoitl  having  first  obl'^Vitd  his  tarirlion^  ikaii,  for  this  act  alone,  be  punishtd  by 
a  fru\  a\d  by  an  imprisonment  of  not  wtoie  than  txo  yfart  and  not  lets  than 
txo  moutlu. 

*'  If  (he  I. loir  mentioned  correipo'.d'^nre  he  accompanied  or  folloxeed,  by  c«y 
'    '  '  ary  to   tite  formnl  dnp  '  a  lavCf  or  a  decree  of  the  Emperor^ 

''         _  .    /  l/^r/[f^Jo  the  penally  <J  'U,  &.C."  The   tvo   last  clause* 

aiiude  particularly    to  thu  ml«icoursv   uctwccu   the    French   clergy  and  the 
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to  have  a  revelation  of  his  own  ;  and  to  declare  himself,  not 
only  the  master,  but  the  prophet  of  the  West.  The  chris- 
tian doctrine  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  war  and  conquest, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  proscribed,  to  give  way  to  another, 
more  congenial  to  the  temper  and  views  of  a  military  despo- 
tism. Upon  the  model  of  the  Koran^  there  may  be  easily 
framed,  a  code  of  superstition  exempt  from  the  political  im- 
perfections of  the  original,  and  still  more  efficaciously  cal- 
culated to  diffuse  the  martial  spirit,  to  inflame  the  thirst  of 
conquest,  and  to  produce  among  the  victorious  troops  of  the 
empire,  a  devotion  to  their  leaders,  of  that  blind  and  fana- 
tical character,  which  contributed  so  materially  to  the  tri- 
umphs of  Islamism. 


Memoirs  sur  les  Atheniens, 

We  have  received  the  last  Annual  Report,  of  the  second 
class  of  the  Institute  of  France,  containing  an  analysis  of  the 
labours  of  the  year.  Wc  find  nothing  in  it,  which  could 
amuse  or  in  truct  our  readers,  but  the  following  account  of 
a  curious  memoir,  presented  by  Mr.  Levesque,  on  the  man- 
ners and  usages  of  the  Athenians. 

"  It  is  not,"  says  the  reporter,  Mr.  Ginguen^,  "  merely  a 
"  single  event  of  the  history  of  Athens,  or  any  particular 
*'  usage  of  the  Athenians,  that  Mr.  Levesque  has  undertaken 
*'  to  discuss  :  his  memoir  embraces  whatever  relates  to  their 
**  manners  and  usages.  This  subject  is  too  extensive  to  be 
**  fully  developed  \\\  this  report.  I  shall  therefore  confine 
"  myself  to  that  part  which  treats  of  the  wealth  of  the  rich 
*'  Athenians  ;  of  their  manner  of  living,  and  of  the  luxury  of 
^'  their  houses  and  repasts.'* 

*'  Athens  was  one  of  the  md^t  opulent  and  flourishing  re- 
**  publics  of  Greece,  and  yet  poor,  when  compared  with 
*'  the  Roman  republic,  or  even  with  the  least  considerable 
*^  states  of  modern  Europe.  The  wealthiest  of  the  Athenians 
"  would  be  scarcely  held  to  be  in  easy  circumstances,  ac- 
"  cording  to  our  rates.'* 

"  Athens  had  some  magnificent  edifices, but  could  not  have 
"  been  a  very  fine  city.  The  houses  of  Miltiades  and  Themis- 
"  tocles  did  not  differ  from  those  of  obscure  citizens.  The 
"city  contained  ten  thousand  houses,  but,  in  general,  of  so 
"  little  value,  that  many  sold  for  half  a  talent  [500  dollars} 
"  and  some  for  much  less.  That  of  Socrates  with  allits  furni- 
"  tare  was  worth  but  five  mime,  less  than  one  hundred  dol- 
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"  lars.  The  property  of  a  rich  citizen,  Crisobulus,  was  worth 
"  one  liuiulred  times  as  much.  We  know  that  a  house  at  Eleu- 
**  sis,  cost  but  three  hundred  drachmte^  less  than  one  hundred 
**  dollars.  The  celebrated  and  extensive  garden  of  Epicurus, 
''which  contained  a  fine  nursery  of  olives,  cost  eighty  inina, 
**  about  fourteen  hundred  dollars.  In  fine,  in  the  time  of  the 
**  orator  Lysias,  a  very  handsome  house  could  be  purchased 
'*  in  the  city  for  fifty  iniiiir, — less  than  one  thousand  dollars. 
•*  A  man  was  held  to  possess  a  competency,  when  he  had  an 
"  income  of  twenty-two  minac, — not  quite  three  hundred 
'*  dollars. 

*'  Let  us  now  examine  what  uas  considered  as  an  exorbitant 
**  fortune.  Conon  commanded  for  a  long  lime  the  trc  ops  of 
*'  the  republic ;  he  was  also,  for  a  long  time,  an  officer  of  high 
**  rank  in  the  service  of  the  Persian  monarch,  and  must  have 
"  received  great  rewards,  and  have  reaped  considerable  pro. 
*'  fits.  It  was  found,  by  his  will,  that  his  whole  estate  amounted 
**  to  no  more  than  forty  talents; — about  forty-three  thousand 
"  dollars.  Alcibiades  inherited  a  large  fortune  ;  was  for  five 
'*  years  at  the  head  of  the  armies.;  levied  heavier  contributions 
"  than  any  of  the  generals,  and  nevertheless,  those  who  cal- 
"  culated  most  largely  with  regard  to  his  fortune,  did  not 
*'  estimate  it  at  more  than  one  hundred  talents.** 

**  The  Athenian  proprietaries  were  fond  of  residing  in  the 
"  country  ;  they  cultivated  their  own  lands,  and  did  not,  con- 
"  sequentl}',  incur  very  heavy  expenses  on  their  own  account. 
**  Many  of  them  engaged  in  commercial  speculations;  they 
"  bought  slaves,  made  them   work  at   different   trades,  and 
"  reaped  the  profitsoftheirlabour.    Sophocles  was,  on  several 
*'  occasions,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  republic.   His  father  is 
'*  said  to  have  been  a  blacksmith;  possibly  on  account  of  his 
**  having  made  his  slaves  work  in  a  forge.    The  demagogue, 
'*  Cleon,  is  called  a  tanner  by  Aristophanes,  because  he  em- 
**  ployed  hisslarcsin  atan-yafd.  The  father  of  the  orator  De- 
"mosthenesemployedhisin  cabinctmakingihe  had  two  shops 
"  in  which  fifty-two boughtslaves worked, and  fromtheproduce 
*'  of  their  labour,  he  derived  a  net  income  of  forty-two  jjiiji^  ; 
*'  somewhat  more  than  seven  hundred  dollars.     Many  of  the 
**  distinguished  citizens  had  fiour-inills ;  others,  bake-shops; 
**  some  rendered  the  domestic  labour  of  their  wives  and  fc- 
**  male  relations  profitable;  and  it  was  thus,  that  with  a  very 
**  limited  capital,  they  procured  a  competent  revenue. 

**  They  enriched  themselves  particularly  by  lending  their 
"  money,  and  oftentimes  by  lending  that  which  was  not  their 
••  own. — The  ordinary  rate  of  interest  was  twelvepcr  cent,  bur 
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*'  it  was  seldom  that  the  capitalists  were  satisfied  with  this. 
*'  There  was  no  legal  limitation,  and  consequently  no  usury 
*'  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to 
"  take  24,  36  and  even  48  percent.  Some  usurers  doubled 
'*  their  capital  in  four  days.  Money  was  often  lent  for  com- 
"  mercial  enterprizes  at  thirty  per  cent,  and  as  the  returns 
"  were  speedy,— there  being  no  other  than  a  coasting  trade,— 
**  the  same  funds  gave  several  harvests  in  the  course  of  the 
**  year.  A  certain  Aristocles,  of  whom  Isae.us  speaks,  must 
*'  have  been  a  very  moderate  man  indeed,  when  he  made  but 
*'  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  a  year",  by  loaning,  with  a 
**  capital  of  seven  hundred  ! 

"  The  Athenians  lived  sparingly.  Mutton  cost  in  the  time 
^*  of  Solon  about  fifteen  pence;  beef  half  a  dollar.  Kmedimnui 
*'  of  corn, —about  six  bushels, —sold  for  eighteen  sous.  The 
'*  price  of  provisions  rose  after  the  time  of  Solon,  but  never 
*^  to  any  great  height.  The  indigent  classes  consumed  a  great 
"  quantity  of  onions,  beans  and  lentils.  Plato  who  had  sonia 
'*  fortune,  boasted  of  living  upon  olives,  and  was  scandalized 
*'  at  the  more  luxurious  cheer  of  Aristippus.  In  a  piece  of 
*'  Lynceus,  a  comic  poet,  an  epicure  is  made  to  complain  of 
"  the  Athenian  repasts,  and  to  state  that  much  better  fare 
"  was  found  at  Chalcis, 

"  Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  Greeks  ate  bread.  Hippocrates 
•*  prescribes,  in  that  disease  of  the  liver  which  he  calls  Ifepa^ 
"  siiis,  that  bread  be  given  to  the  patient,  if  he  be  in  the  habit 
**  of  eating  it,  or  inaza  if  that  be  his  ordinary  food,  Maza 
*^  was  a  kind  of  barley  paste.  The  Athenians  maintained  at 
'*  the  Prytaneum,  were,  according  to  the  institutions  of  Solon, 
"  supplied  with  7naza  on  common  days;  bread  was  given  to 
*'  them  on  festivals. 

**  The  Athenians  gave  entertainments ;  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
**  ful  whether  such  a  repast,  as  that  of  which  we  read  in  the 
**  travels  of  Anacharsis,  was  ever  given  at  Athens,  even  by 
*^  Alcibiades.  The  simplicity  of  the  Athenian  mode  of  living- 
rendered  unnecessary  the  daily  service  of  a  cook  ;  when  an 
entertainment  was  given,  the  cook  was  hired  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  brought  all  his  utensils  with  him,  as  there  was  no 
regularly  organized  kitchen  in  the  Athenian  dwellings.  One 
of  the  usages  of  the  Athenians  in  this  respect  was  well  cal- 
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**  culated  to  promote  friendship :  it  was  that  of  giving  enter- 
'*  tainments,  to  which  each  guest  brought  his  dish.  They  were 
**  fond  of  eating  in  society,  and  one  friend  often  put  his  sup- 
^*  per  in  his  basket,  and  went  to  eat  it  at  the  house  of  another. 
''  Wine  was  the  most  expensive  article  of  their  repast ;  fpr 
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''the  Greeks  h«icl  a  very  strong  relish  for  it.  The  authors  who 
*'  have  described  iJie  manners  of  the  Atliciiians,  speak  more 
"  frecjuently  of  jjarsimoiiious,  than  of  prodigal  uicn.  No  laii- 
"  guagc,  periiaps,  has  so  many  words  as  tlic  Greek  to  desig- 
*'  natc  a  miser.  If  the  Athenians  had  a  great  many  slaves,  it 
"  wainotas  amatterof  luxury,but  of  profit. Thelawexpressly 
**  forbade  tlie  kcepinii  of  a  supernumerary  or  idle  slave.  As  it 
*'  was  customary  tor  the  Athenians  to  travel  on  foot,  they 
*'  took  a  slave  with  them  to  carry  their  baggage.  They  could 
''not  take  two,  without  being  accuscdof  pride  orostcntaiion. 
"  I  cannot  concluiie  this  summary  of  the  researches  of  our 
"  colleague, without  being  led  lo  reliect  upon  what  constitutes 
*'  the  true  glory  and  wealth  of  states  ;  their  real  prosperity  ; 
'•  both  their  actual  and  future  renown.  The  mind  proceeds 
*' involuntarily  to  contrast  an  existence  so  penurious  and  a 
"  wealth  so  insignificant  according  to  our  modern  ideas, with 
"  the  glorious  and  admirable  achievements  of  the  Athenians  ; 
"  with  the  exquisite  models  which  they  have  left  us  in  the 
"arts  of  imagination,  and  in  the  creations  of  genius.  That 
*'  people  nuist  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  truly  rich  with- 
"  out  whose  inventions  and  remains, the  most  opulent  nations 
"which  have  ever  existed  or  which  now  exist,  could  be  oulj 
"qualified  as  barbarians.'* 


Prcussens  alter e  Geschichte. 


The  celebrated  Kotzebuehas  recently  published  at  Riga, a 
work  in  lour  volumes  octavo,  intitled"  The  Ancient  History 
"  of  Prussia,'*  which  embraces  that  of  the  Teutonic  Order. 
This  production  has  excited  avcrylively  interestin  Germany, 
both  on  account  of  the  merit  of  the  execution,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  materials.  The  writer, by  a  combination  ot  lucky 
circumstances,  obtained  access  to  the  secret  archives  of 
Kanigsberg,  whence  he  drew  a  body  of  authentic  docu- 
ments of  a  curious  character,  and  ':>(  great  importance,  in 
their  relation  lo  tlu*  early  history  of  the  north  ol  Europe,  and 
to  the  career  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  A  French  translation 
of  Kotzebue*s  history  has  been  undertaken  in  Paris,  but  he 
appears  to  have  given  great  olVence  to  the  French  critics,  by 
his  declamations  against  oppression, and  his  piidosojjhical  opi- 
nions. They  })ronouncc,  however,  very  warm  encomiums  on 
the  general  execution  of  the  work.  The  following  is  the  deci- 
biou  oi\.\\Ki  Mcrcurc  dc  Paris,  after  an  elaborate  review  ot  its 
contents. — "  We  found  the  physiognomy, ai>  it  wcre,of  Kojze- 
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"  bue  the  dramatic  vind  the  roinanf.ic  writer,  imprinted  npon 
<«  all  the  opinions,  reasonings,  and  even  tiposi  the  style  of  his 
"  history,  but  stili  we  musf  acknowledge,  that  he   displays 
**  more  talent  tlian  we  thought  he  possessed.  He  manifests  in 
*«  this  work  o-reat  powers  as  a  writer;   his  style  is  perspicu- 
"  ous  and  ani^mated  ;  his  narration  brilliant  and  rapid, and  full 
"  of  those  happy  strokes  of  genius,  which  place  a  reader, 111  the 
*<  midst  of  the  events  and  personages  described.   He  imbues 
*«  every  thing  that  he  treats  with  interest :  his  lively  and  fruit- 
"  ful  imagination  fertilizes  the  deserts  of   history.  When  he 
*'  has  to  narrate  an  important  fact,  he  does  it  uniformly  with 
«' great   force   of  expression,    and    vivacity    of    colouring, 
*'  Many  passages  of  his  work  have   an  extraordinary  degree 
"  of  excellence.  His  reflections  arc  not  often  new,but  they  are 
«'  always  admirably  well  expres^^ed.      He  clothes  them  in  the 
*'  most  picturesque  imagery,  and  gives  them  a  freshness  and 
"  briUiancy  of  complexion,  that  serve  to  conceal  their  age. 
<'  The  several  parts  of  his   work  are  well  ad)Msted,  and  his 
'' gradations  perfectly  well  managed.  The  effect  or  his  pic- 
*'  tures  is  frequently  heightened  oy  tiie  most  energetic  con- 
*'  ciseness.     On  the  whole  'the  Ancient  History  of  Prussia' 
"  is  a  very  interesting  work  ;  instructive  in  itself,  and  written 
"  in  an  attractive  manner.     What  gives  to  this  publication  a 
<'  high  value,  even  for  those   who  might  judge  ihe  author 
"  more  severely  than  we  do,  is  the  col  lection  of  notes  and  do- 
**  cuments  appended  to   each  volume.     We   have   already 
"  spoken  of  the  immense  and  precious  materials  which  Kot- 
*'  zebue  had  at  his  disposal  :  his  notes  contain  extrac  ts  from 
"  them  ;  he   has  quoted  verbatim  various  acts  and  treaties, 
'*  which  shed  qnitf  anew  lighten  the  history,  the  spirit,  and 
'*  the  manners  of  tlie  middle  age,    the  crad.e  of  our   own 
"  ideas,  of  our  institutions,  and  of  our  political  being; — an 
"  era  which  is  but  too  little  studied,  but  which  should  be  tho- 
"  roughly  investigated  and  understood  by  those,  who    would 
"  wish  to  write  the  history  of  modern  times,  in  a  manner  so- 
**  lidly  instructive,  and  truly  philosophical." 

A  work  entitled  ^' An  historical  essay  upon  the  causes  which 
"produced  the  fall  of  the  three  first  dynasties  of  France,  by 
*'  A.  Dampmartin,"  has  been  published  recently  in  Paris,  and 
received  with  great  favour.  In  a  oitvjue  of  this  historical  es- 
say contained  m  the  Merxure,  and  written  by  M.  Boufllers,  a 
well  known  member  of  the  Institute, we  remark  the  following 
striking  passage.  "  The  object  of  our  author  is  to  prove,  by 
*^  the  chain  of  events,  which  even  as  far  back  as  fourteen 
Vol.  I.  Y 
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**  ccnluries  ap;o,  may  ho  said  in  ha\e  brought  uhout  the  pre- 
"  sfiit  state  of  things  amoiig  us,  in  consequence  of  thealter- 
*'  nation  of  strength  anil  weakness  which  France  experiet.ced 
*'  under  fur  monarchies;  his  ol)|ect,  wc  say,  is  to  prove,  that  a 
**  sovireimi  of  France  shonld  nctver  forcjet.tnat  he  is  the  chief 
**  of  a  natio!i  essertialiy  warhke;  that  if  be  be  not  a  warrior, 
**  he  become ^  an  -.men  umong  his  own  subjects  ; — that  if  lie 
*'  persists  Wi  (roycri-\\)'j[  them,  his  huihoriiy  must  be  every  day 
**  moreaid  nioie  weakeijed  ;  that  in  fine,  to  use  the  hmguage 
**  of  'Ids  autl.  >r,  a  kin^  of  Fiance  rcs^igns  his  sceptre,  on  the 
*'  dai/  th.'f  he  Ltys  aside  his  sword.  7  his  nia.xim  accpnrcs  ad- 
**  di'ionaistieugth  every  hour.  It  it  had  been  well  understood 
**  and  Lricily  adlicred  to,  it  would  have  been  at  all  times, 
"  wiiatit  sfiouid  always  be,  the  palladiuui  of  the  monarchy.  It 
**  i'odL.irable,  itjut  »-rer\  individual  should  be  fulK  persuaded, 
*'  iha'  ^^i^  iwo'd  of  t  <  monarc  h,  is  the  tutelary  instrument  of 
*'  the  natiL;n'.iiranciuility,and  the  most  erticacious  preservative 
*'  aga-nsl  inurnai  commotioii, — that  it  is  the  true  agent  of  pa- 
*•  cilicaiioiijik-c.  Every  page  of  history  sanctionsthisdoctrine." 


We  have  in  our  fiands  another  French  work  published 
about  the  same  time,  (Utitled  '*  A  political  and  civil  history 
*'of  tiie  three  first  dynasties  of  Fiance,"  tlie  professed  object 
of  which,  is  to  prove  likewise,  from  a  review  of  that  periotl  of 
the  Frenth  histoi),  that  it  is  the  highest  interest,  and  should 
be  the  wish,  of  the  nation,  to  be  governed  by  the  sword. 
The  woik  is  dedicated  to  Canibaceres,  and  consists  of  three 
octi.vo  volumes.  '1  he  author,  who  appears  to  be  a  person  of 
some  ability,  states  in  his  prtdace,  tliat,  in  the  composition 
of  his  history,  he  bad  particularly  laboured,  to  display  the 
disorders  and  inct)!ivenicnces  of  tlu-  o.d  s\stem  of  Govern- 
nuiit,  in  order  *' that  his  countrymen  nnght,  by  contrasting 
**  thi'm  with  the  advantages  and  blessings  of  the  present 
**  state  of  things,  acquire  a  stronger  rell^h  for  the  felKity 
**  and  the  stable  liberty  which  they  now  enjoy,  under  the 
"  regenerating  auspices  of  the  greatest  of  monarchs,"   &.c. 


We  observe  that  the  first  part  of  the  long  expected  national 
work  on  Fj-ypt,  has  at  length  made  its  appearance  in  Paris.  It 
is  announced  as  ''  The  description  of  I'gvpt,  (>r  a  collection 
**  ot  the  ob.-eiNaiions  and  researches  made  in  Fgypi  dnr;ng 
*'  the  Fxpeilition  of  theFrench  Arny;  published  by  order  of 
**  his  Majesty  Napoleon  the  Great."  The  price  of  the  first 
livrai.^on  only,i  ousisting  of  one  hundred  and  scvciuy  pa'^^es  of 
the  atlas  size,  is  slated  to  he  eight  hundred  francs,  or  about 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  A  copy  of  the  whole  work  on 
vellum  cannot  be  sold  for  less  than  two  thousand.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  typography  ever  exhi- 
bited. The  profiles  of  Ei^yptian  architecture,  and  the  illus- 
trations of  Egyptian  zoology,  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  some  years  ago  in  Paris,  are  extremely  magnifi- 
cent. The  cost  incurred  by  the  French  Government  in  pre- 
paring and  printing  the  work,  must  amount  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  For  the  last  seven  years  the  survivors  of  the  savans 
who  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  have  been  indefa- 
tigably  employed  upon  it,  and  the  details  which  they  will 
be  enabled  to  furnish  to  the  world  respecting  that  country 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  interest,  aiid  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. We  anticipate  much  valuable  instruction  from  the 
parts  of  this  work  which  relate  to  the  ancient  history,  the 
architecture,  and  the  geography  of  Egypt,  but  expect  to 
find  very  little  truth  in  the  narrative,  which  those  who  pub- 
lish ''  by  order  of  Napoleon  the  Great,"  may  give  of  his 
celebrated  expedition  thither. 

Another  ver}'  splendid  monumenc  of  typography  has  been 
recently  consecrated  to  *'  Napoleon  the  Great."  It  is  an  edi- 
tion of  Homer,  in  three  volumes  great  folio,  each  consisting 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy  pages,  with  the  text  only, 
from  the  most  magnificent  press  in  the  universe,  that  of 
Bocloni  of  Parma.  The  artist  employed  six  years  in  his  pre- 
parations, and  the  printing  occupied  eighteen  months. 
One  hundred  and  forty  copies  only  were  struck  off.  That 
presented  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  was  up<Mi  vellum,  of  a 
size  and  brilliancy  altogether  unparalleled.  The  edition 
is  said,  moreover,  to  possess  great  intrinsic  excellence, 
having  been  diligently  superintended  by  the  most  accom- 
plished hellenists  in  Italy,  and  corrected  by  a  comparison 
of  all  the  most  approved  readings  of  the  text. 

We  copy  the  following  article  from  a  late  number  of  the 
Mercure.  "  Many  of  our  gazettes  announce  that  Mde.  de  Stael 
*'  is  preparing  to  set  out  for  the  United  States  in  order  to 
*'  take  possession  of  a  considerable  property  which  she  has 
''  there.  This  information  must  be  incorrect.  It  is  certain 
"  that  this  lady  is  now  at  Biois,  superintending  the  nublica- 
*'  tion  of  her  new  work  on  Germany,  which  is  to  have  the 
**  same  character,  as  that  which  she  wrote  upon  Italy,  under 
*'  the  title  of  Corinne.  The  impression  is  far  advanced,  and 
**  our  literature  will  soon  be  enriched  with  this  production." 
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The  celebrated  Cardinal  Maury  has  recently  pnblislx  dan 
edition  ot  his  works  in  two  volumes  octavo,  consistinji  «)t  his 
Kssay  upon  the  eloquence  of  tht^  pulpit  and  of  various  Dis- 
courses and  Pancpyrics. 

Amontr  the  other  works  lately  issued  from  tlie  Parisian 
press,  wiiich  ha\e  heen  most  successful  with  the  French  pub- 
lic, are  the  iollowinj;  : 

A  history  of  the  Revolutions  of  Persia  during  the 
eighteenth  century;  by  Cliarles  Picault. 

A  commercial  and  political  journey  thronih  parts  of  theEast 
Indies,  tiie  Philippine  Isles  and  (liina.  performed  during  the 
years  1803,  4,  5,  6  and  7;  hy  Felix  de  Snintc-Croix.  This  work 
is  stated  to  contain  "  important  details  concerninor  the  com- 
*'  merce  of  those  countries,  and  a  viewof  the  means  to  be  em- 
**  ])K.yed  in  order  to  rescue  them  from  the  Eiicrlish  yoke. 

A   History  of  Western  Italy ;  hy  Professor  Dinina. 

The  second  volume  of  the  magnificent  work  of  M.  de 
Choiseul  Gouffier  on  Greece. 

An  able  Treatise  on  the  various  systems  of  political  eco- 
nomy ;  by  Charles  Ganilh. 

Fables  in  verse  ;  by  Ginguene,  a  distiiiguishcd  member  of 
the  Institute, 

An  excellent  translatiori  of  Livy  ;    by  Bureau  de  la  Malle. 

The  travels  of  Kang-Hi,  or  New  Chinese  letters;  by  Mr, 
de  Levis. 

A  plan  for  the  amalgation  <f  ^'H  religious  societies;  by 
J.  Descetes. 

A  new  novel  of  Goethe,  entitled  **  Elective  Affinities." 

A  history  of  France  during  the  eighteenth  century  ;  by 
C.  Lacretclle. 

A  volume  entitled  *'  Mde.  de  Maintenon  delineated  by 
herself.*' 

A  history  of  the  first  ages  of  Greece,  by  Clavier. — And  a 
multitude  of  dissertations  on  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  on  the  progress  and  character  of  the  Mahome- 
tan religion. 


It  is  to  be  collected  from  tlie  last  catalocrue  of  the  fair  of 
Leipsic,that  there  are  nowin  Germany, ten  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  three  authors  lull  of  health  and  spirit,  and  each 
of  whom  publishes  at  least  oncea  year.  In  a  report  made  not 
long  since  to  the  French  Institute,  on  the  subject  of  German 
authorship,  it  is  stated,  that  in  thedepartment  of  ancient  litera- 
ture alone,  more  than  five  hundred  works  have  beenpublitUcd, 
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within  the  last  three  years.  The  most  remarkable  and  inter- 
esting of  the  late  publications  of  the  North  of  Europe,   is  a 
work   entitled    "  Nestor,  or  Russian  Annals   in  the  orisrinal 
"  Sclavonian,  compared,  translated  and  interpreted,  by  Louis 
"  Schloetzer  professor  of  history  and  politics,  in  the  University 
"  of  Gottenburg." — In  1765  Mr.  de  Schloetzer, then  aresident 
academician  of  St.  Petersburgh,  was  charged  by  virtue  of  a 
particular  ukase  from  the  Empress  Catherine,  to  investigate 
all  the  most  authenric  and  ancient  documents,in  relation  to  the 
Russian  History,  and  to  digest  and  arrange  the  annals  of  the 
empire  from  the  earliest  periods.  The  work  which  the  learned 
professor  has  now  begun  to  publish,  is  the  fruit  of  the  labours 
of  nearly  a  whole  life  consecrated  to  the  study  of  History  in 
general,  and  of  this  particular  subject.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  will  consist  of  twelve  volumes.  The 
following  notice  is  taken  of  by  it  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Parisian  amateurs  of  German  literature;    '^  We  have  in  this 
''  work  not  only  a  full  elucidation  of  the  old  chronicle  of  the 
*'Monk  Nestor,  who  may  be  called  the  Muscovite  Gregory 
*'  of  Tours,  and  who  has  unfolded  the  origin  and  the  increase 
*'  of  the  most  considerable  empirethat  exists,  but  also  a  his- 
*'  tory  of  the  relations  of  tlie  Sclavonian  people  with  aii  their 
*'  neighbours,  with  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  with  western 
*'  Europe.  In  the  critical  annotations  with  Mr.  de  Schloetzer 
"  has  annexed  to   his  version  of  the  Russian  annalist,   and 
*'  in  which  he  displa}s  a  wonderful  store  of  erudition,   as 
*^  well  as  an  extraordinary  vigour  and  subtilty  of  mind,  he 
''  has  silted,  compared   and  elucidated  the  various  relations 
*'  of  the  iiistory  of  the  ancient  Muscovites,  with  that  of  their 
contemporaries,  and  has  thus  rendered   his  work,  a  solid 
*'  foundation  for  the  general  history  of  the  modern  nations 
*'  of  a  part  of  Asia  and    Europe      The  first  volume  is  but 
*'  An   Introduction   to   the  ancient  history   of   Russia"    in 
*'  which,  however,  the  author  has  given,  the  most  profound 
''  and  luminous  views,   of  the  character  of  historical  cri- 
ticism in  general." 
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The  works  of  Alexander  Hamilton^  comfirising  his  most 
imjiortant  official  Refiorts^  an  imfiroved  edition  of  the 
Federalist^  S[c. — In  three  volumes.  New  Torky  fiub* 
lished  by  Williams  and  Whiting,   1810. 

X  HE  appearance  of  these  volumes  has  given  us  the  most 
lively  satisfaction.  They  contain  the  writings  of  a  statesman, 
whose  opinions  deserve  to  he  received  as  oracular,  and  to  be 
recalled  to  the  public  attention  at  every  concurrence  of  oppor- 
tunity. The  official  reports  of  General  Hamilton,  as  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  and  his  essays  on  the  Federal  Constitution, 
form  an  invaluable  fund  of  solid  instruction,  and  are  fitted  to 
yield  a  rich  harvest  of  honour  to  the  American  name.  They 
display  such  natural  endowments  of  intellect,  atidsucli  an  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge,  as  would  have  raised  their  author 
to  the  highest  offices  of  national  trust,  and  intitled  him  to  the 
most  splendid  rewards  of  fame,  under  any  free  government, 
whether  of  antiquity,  or  of  modern  times.  Abroad,  his  re- 
putation as  one  of  those  illustrious  patriots,  who  achieved 
the  independence  of  this  country,  is  inferior  only  to  that  of 
Washington  ; — and  at  home,  the  same  rank  must  be  assigned 
to  his  merits  by  those,  who  regard  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  in  its  true  light ;  as  a  victory  for  the 
United  States,  not  less  important,  than  their  emancipation 
from  a  foreign  yoke. 

•  The  first  of  the  volumes  before  us,  contains  a  series  of  offi- 
cial Reports,  addressed  by  the  author  when  secretary  of  thfe 
treasury,  to  the  house  of  representatives,  in  conseduenge  of 
Vol.  I.  Z 
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resolutions  passed  by  that  body,  calling  upon  him  for  in- 
formation on  the  subjects  to  which  tliey  relate.  These  are, 
thestate  of  public  credit, — theinstitutionandconstitutionality 
of  a  national  bank, — the  establishment  of  a  mint, — and  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures.  No  encomiums 
can  be  too  lofty,  when  applied  to  the  success  with  which  he 
has  treated  these  important  branches  of  political  economy.  A 
most  profound  knowledgeof  general  principles, — a  singularly 
skilful  application  of  them  to  the  circumstances  of  this  coun- 
try,— a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  domestic  in- 
terests and  relations, — the  utmost  perspicuity  of  method 
and  style,  and  the  happiest  selection  of  topics  both  of  argu- 
ment and  illustration,  distinguish  all  his  official  reports  and 
authorize  us  to  denominate  them  masterpieces  in  their  kind. 
No  question  connected  with  their  snoject  matter  can  now 
arise,  upon  which  they  do  not  shed  the  fullest  light;  and  none 
of  this  description  should  be  decided  by  any  individual,  or 
anybody  of  men  who  may  be  engaged  in  the  ad  ministration  of 
our  affairs,  without  a  reference  to  these  disquisitions. 

General  Hamilton  has  been  justly  styled  the  father  of  public 
credit  in  this  country.  To  him  we  owe  the  organization  of 
our  finances,  and  the  erection  of  various  other  of  the  main 
props  ot  the  constitution.  In  his  official  reports  he  has  left 
sources  of  illumination — a  body  of  fundamental  maxims, — to 
his  successors  both  in  congress  and  in  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, which,  if  duly  appreciated,  cannot  fail  to  guide  them  to 
the  same  ends  of  public  good,  that  he  himself  had  constantly, 
and  we  may  venture  to  say,    unerringly,  in  view. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  analyse  at  this  time,  the  contents 
of  the  first  volume.  The  purposes  of  our  undertaking  will 
lead  us  to  discuss  separately,  in  the  future  numbers  of  this 
Review,  the  several  branches  of  public  economy  which  form 
the  subject  of  the  Reports.  We  shall  then  refer  to  then),  with 
the  sentiments  of  profound  deference  and  admiration,  to 
which  they  arc  intitlcd,  and  endeavour  to  exhibit  their  most 
prominentdoctrines  with  suitable  care  and  fulness.  In  all 
those  doctrines,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  points  re- 
lating to  domestic  manufactures,  we  most  heartily  concur.  If 
we  venture  to  dissent  from  bome  of  his  opinions  on  this  head, 
It  will  be  with  the  same  caution  and  diffidence*  which  we 
should  feel  in  resisting  the  authority  of  Dr.  Smith,  or  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  or  any  of  the  topics,  to  the  investigation  of  which,  their 
great  minds  were  habitually  applied. 

It  is  to  the  two  last  volumes  that  our  atteniion  will  be  prin- 
cipally directed,  in  the  notice  which  we  mean  to  take  of  the 
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work.    They  comprise  the  essays  under  the  signature  of  the 
Federalist,  which  are  universally  admitted  to  contain  the  most 
profound  and  luminous  exposition  that  has  ever  been  given 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.     These  essays  are 
said  to  have  contributed  materially  to  the  ratification  of  that 
instrument,  and  they  are, — it  may  be  affirmed   with  confi- 
dence,— no  less  admirably  adapted  to  strengthen  its  autho- 
rity and  to  prolong  its  duration.     It  is  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
the  important  effects  which  they   are  still   capable  of  pro- 
ducing, that  we  now  undertake  to  dwell  on  their  contents  ; 
to  pronounce  a  well  merited  panegyric   on  their  intrinsic 
excellence,  and  to  compare  the  theory  of  the  constitution 
as  it  is  here  expounded,  with  the  aspect  which  it  has  hither- 
to worn,  and  nov/  wears,  in  practice. 

The  subject  is  equally  curious  and  important,  and  naturally 
leads  to  the  discussion  of  a  variety  of  momentous  questions, 
on  which  we  shall  say  as  much  as  our  narrow  limits  wiSl  allow* 
We  shall  think  that  we  have  rendered  a  vatoabie  service  to 
the  country,  if  what  we  may  now  atSer  with  respect  to  the 
Federalist,  should  merely  conduce  to  widen  jheciTcalaticm  of 
the  work  among  ourselves,  or  toattiact  to  ittheaoticeof  mhj 
part  of  the  European  world,  lo  the  haudsof  s^q  Aajerjca^jjt 
must  operate  as  an  antidote  to  the  prejudices  of  pj^r^"  spirit, 
and  to  the  illusions  of  wild  democratic  theories*  Tc»t&e  ssaintd 
of  a  dispassionate  foreigner,  ii  jaatist  coQvey  a  satisfactory  le- 
futation,  of  all  the  most  serious  objections  whicli  have  beea 
urged  against  the  iostitsit ions  of  tlie  Uoited  Siates. 

The  circunastai^ces  under  which  these  essays  wejfewsitte©, 
invest  them  with  an  adventitioas  diguity,  mc^e  astiposiBg, 
perhaps,  than  that  which  beiongs  to  ajaj  other  politica]  trea- 
tise  whatever.  Soon  after  the  promoFgaticMn  of  the  feder^ 
constitution^  three  of  tte  ifcadei"s  of  the  coBYeutioa  bj  whom 
it  was  framed,  undertook,  in  a  series;  of  uew^papef  dissesift- 
tions,  to  expooftd  ^he  principles  acd  demonstrate  fehe  aeces- 
sity,  of  the  new  goverooient  tendei^  to  the  nj^ktion.  These 
gentlemen  were.  General  Hamilton,  on  wtiooa  the  laboar 
chiefiy  devolved, — ^Mr.  Jay,  who  has  since  billed  the  first  ju- 
dicial o&ce  of  the  country  ^  as  well  as  the  most  impioitam  of 
our  foreign  embassies^ — and  Mr.  Madi&oii,  liow  Pres;ideiit  of 
the  United  States.  No  peiN,ons  cooid  have  been  more  ad- 
mirably quaiihed  for  the  task,  not  ocdy  on  account  of  the 
vigor  of  their  talents  and  the  vivacity  of  iheir  zeal,  but  ii'om 
tlie  large  and  important  share  which  they  themselTes  had 
taken,  in  all  the  deliberations  of  the  convention,  on  the  suh-^ 
jec  t  of  the  federal  sy  stem . 
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The  same  pure  and  enliorhtened  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
animated  their  labours  in  that  body,  guided  their  pens  in 
the  composition  of  the  work,  which  was  the  fruit  of  their 
noble  and  disinterested  coalition.  Their  literary  efforts  were 
eminently  successful,  under  every  point  of  view,  and  con- 
tributed, as  we  have  before  said,  in  a  sensible  dei^ree,  to 
the  final  triumph  of  the  consntution,  by  the  force  of  the 
soundest  and  clearest  reasoning,  and  the  efficacy  of  topics 
of  persuasion  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  feelings  of  all 
classes,  and  most  eloquently  developed.  The  Federalist  is 
now  intimately  and  indissolubly  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  establisfiment  of  our  constitution.  It  is  the  most 
authoritative  and  ample  commentary  we  possess  on  that  in- 
strument, with  regard  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  framed, 
to  the  true  ends  of  its  creation,  and  to  the  temper  and  views 
with  which  it  should  be  administered.  Although  written  in 
a  short  period  of  time,  it  betrays  no  marks  of  haste,  and  has 
the  complete  excellence  of  a  finished  production,  both  as  to 
method  and  style.  It  wears  in  every  respect  the  air  of  what 
the  Greeks  so  emphatically  termed,  a  o-ui^sty/xoc, — volumen 
studio  conscriptum  tf  e labor atum. 

As  a  treatise  on  the  science  of  politics,  it  may  claim  a  high 
rank  among  the  most  profound  and  luminous,which  the  litera- 
ture of  any  nation  can  boast,  and  of  ail  works  in  the  depart- 
ment of  political  knowledge,  it  is  that  which  we  would  most 
str6nu6usly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our  countrymen. 
The  Federalist  is  calculated  to  answer  at  this  time,  purposes 
of  utility,   as  important  as  those  to  which  it  was  so  effica- 
ciously ministerial,  in  the  year  1783.     The  numbers  which 
treat  of  the  necessity  of  union,  and  those  which  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  constitution,  have  lost  noi  hing  of  their  interest. 
They  apply  wiih  undiminished  force  to  all  our  present  cal- 
culations, either  of  domestic  prosperity  or  of  national  glory. 
No  man,  we  think,  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  work, 
without  being  more  deeply  penetrated  with  the  advantages 
of  the  federal  league ; — without  feeling  his  attachment  to 
the  constitution  heightened,  and  his  zeal  for  its  continuance 
sensibly  indamed.   Ic  is  eminently  fitted  to  promote  an  object 
which   Machiavel   considers  as  of  the  first   importatice  for 
the  preservation  of  tree  governments; — that  of  drawing  them 
back  as  it  were  to  their  first  principles ;  of  reviving  their  pri- 
mitive spirit,  when  any  of  the  numerous  causes  by  which  the 
latter  are  obscured  or  violated,  have  begun  to  operate.  Those 
who  wish  to  judge  soundly  of  the  merits  of  any  particular 
system,  upon  which  our  affairs  may  be  administered,  or  of 
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the  tendency  of  particular  measures  to  fortify  or  impair  the 
constitution,  and  consequently,  to  promote  or  injure  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  will  do  well  to  dwell  upon  the  pages 
of  this  work,  and  to  study  there,  the  enlightened  views  and 
solid  maxims,  on  which  the  prosperity,  strength  and  duration 
of  our  government  were  originally  founded. 

It  was  not  ascertained  wjth  certainty,  until  some  time  after 
the  decease  of  General  Hamilton,  in  what  proportion  the 
distinguished  personages,  whose  names  we  have  mentioned, 
shared  the  labour  of  the  Federalist,  We  find  it  stated  in  the 
preface  to  the  present  edition,  that  a  private  memorandum, 
in  the  handwriting  of  General  Hamilton,  was  found  among 
his  papers,  containing  information  which  enabled  the  pub- 
lishers to  designate  with  precision,  the  authors  of  the  several 
essays.  It  is  added,  '*  that  five  of  the  numbers  were  written 
**  by  Mr.  Jay,  fourteen  by  Mr.  Madison,  three  by  Mr.  Madi- 
*'  son  and  Mr  Hamiltonjointly,  and  sixty-four  by  Mr.  Ham- 
"  ilton  alone."  Their  names  are  now  prefixed  to  their  respec- 
tive productions  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Under  a  literary  point  of  view,  this  association  itself,  is  not 
less  to  be  admired  and  applauded,  than  the  manner  in  which 
its  estimable  purposes  were  accomplished.  All  personal  con- 
siderations of  vanuy  or  superiority,  all  minor  differences  of 
opinion,  were  stifled  by  the  pure  and  exalted  motives  which 
prompted,  and  the  salutary  ends  which  hallowed  the  enter- 
prise. The  jealousy  of  authorship,  one  of  the  most  tenacious 
passions  of  the  human  breast,  vanished  before  the  enlightened 
love  of  country,  that  sacred  and  magnanimous  impulse, 
which,  of  ail  principles  of  action,  next  to  the  aspirations  of 
piety,  reflects  most  lustre  on  our  nature,  and  exhibits  the 
human  mind,  in  the  closest  approximation,  to  the  dignit}'  of 
a  celestial  intelhgence. 

More  than  two  thirds  of  the  work,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
written  by  Genera]  Hamilton.  Notwithstanding  the  superi- 
ority of  merit  which  he  was  entitled  to  claim^  even  on  this 
ground,  and  the  great  celebrity  which  it  had  acquired  before 
his  death,  he  generously  abstained  from  making  any  other 
than  a  posthumous  disclosure,  of  the  contingent  furnished  by 
each  of  his  associates,  in  this  partnership  of  patriotism  and 
talent.  We  venerate  too  highly  the  motives  by  which  the  lat- 
ter were  animated,  and  are  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  aid,  which  they  furnished  in  the  promotion  of 
the  main  design,  to  wish  to  institute  inviduous  comparisons, 
or  to  utter  wnat  might  be  justly  supposed  to  derogate  from 
their  merit.  But^  in  our  capacity  of  literary  critics^  we  think 
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ourselves  intitled,  and  as  impartial  annalists  of  the  fame  of 
our  revolutionary  statesmen,  we  feel  ourselves  almost  bound 
to  observe,  that,  for  an  attentive  and  intelligent  reader  of  the 
Federalist,  it  was  superfluous  to  prefix  to  each  of  the  essays 
the  name  of  the  writer. 

To  a  mind  much  conversant  with  political  studies,  and  gift- 
ed with  any  sensibility  of  tact,  no  nomenclature  would  have 
been  necessary,  as  an  index  to  the  writings  of  General  Ham- 
ilton. His  gigantic  intellect  has  left,  wherever  it  was  applied, 
traces  too  deep  to  be  mistaken.  It  touched  nothing  super- 
ficially. It  wove  no  tissue  which  does  not  unite  clearness  to 
brilliancy,  and  delicacy  with  strength.  He  never  sounded  a 
political  chord,  but*'  with  a  master's  hand ,  and  prophet's  fi  re.** 
His  style  and  thoughts  would  be  always  salient  as  it  were, 
always  readily  distinguishable,  in  whatever  association  they 
might  be  found^  They  are  still  more  strongly  discriminated 
from  those  of  his  coadjutors,  than  are  the  writings  of  Addison 
in  the  Spectator,  from  the  labours  of  Steele  and  Budgell; 
and  every  discerning  student  of  English  literature  must,from 
the  force  of  internal  evidence  alone,  recognise  without  diffi- 
culty, the  productions  of  "  the  prince  of  essayists." 

The  five  numbers  of  the  Federalist,  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Jay,  bear  a  much  closer  affinity  to  those  of 
General  Hamilton,  than  do  the  writings  of  Mr.  Madison. 
They  exhibit  great  sagacity  and  depth  of  observation,  and 
much  ingenuity  in  the  selection  and  classification  of  appro- 
priate arguments  and  analogies,  with  regard  to  the  subject 
which  they  particularly  discuss: — "  the  dangers  likely  to  le- 
*'  suit  to  the  several  states  from  foreign  force  and  influence, 
**  in  case  no  federal  system  were  established."  The  style  of 
Mr.  Jay,  in  these  essays,  is  less  concise  and  nen^ous  than  that 
of  Hamilton,  but  still,  by  no  means  destitute  of  strength  or 
precision.  It  exhibits  powers  of  language  fully  adequate  to 
the  conceptions  of  a  vigorous  and  accomplished  mind. 

The  contributions  made  by  Mr.  Madison,  occupy  a  consi- 
derable number  of  pages,  and  are  of  no  small  value.  They 
were  furnished  in  his  better  days,  when  he  wrote  in  another 
diction  than  that  which  now,  in  hisofficial  messages,  disgraces 
the  literary  character  of  this  country,  and  was  actuated  by  a 
spirit  and  by  views,  somewhat  distinct  from  those,  to  which 
the  proclamation  of  the  second  of  November  last,  may  be 
fairly  imputed.  His  essays  showan  intimate  acquaintance  with 
history,  and  abound  with  solid  and  comprehensive  maxims 
on  the  science  of  government.  They  display, — besides  very 
great  force  and  fertility  of  argument, — an  uncommon  degree 
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of  subtlety,  and  much  nicety  of  discrimination.  There  is 
more  of  metaphysical  refinement  in  them, — more  of  far- 
fetched reasoning, — than  in  the  productions  of  his  associates; 
and  an  affectation  of  antithesis,  as  well  as  a  certain  quaintness 
both  of  thought  and  expression,  from  which  the  latterare  en- 
tirely exempt.  His  diction  is  at  the  same  time  more  elaborate, 
and  almost  uniformly  harsh.  It  betrays,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  phrase,  strong  symptoms  of  the  perplexity  and  obscurity 
with  which  all  bis  official  communications,  as  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  Uiiion,  are  so  justly  chargeable. 

In  opening  a  work  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
tlje  reader  is  naturally  led  to  reflect,  in  the  first  place,  upon 
the  unprecedented  circumstances  under  which  itwasformed. 
The  true  spiritof  our  institutionscannot  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood, without  a  reference  to  that  portion  of  our  annals,  from 
which  so  much  honour  redounds  to  the  character  of  this  coun- 
try, and  which  furnishes- such  salutary  lessons  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  revolutionary  struggle  was  glorious  indeed; 
but  to  us,  the  establishment  of  the  federal  government,  has  al- 
ways appeared,  the  most  illustrious  and  memorable  epoch  of 
ourhistory.  The  uncertain  march  of  events,  during  the  war, — 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  public  fortunes, — the  pressure  of  mighty 
difficulties, — the  trembling  anxieties  and  the  alternations  of 
hope  and  despondency,  by  which  the  leaders  of  the  revolution 
were  then  agitated, — do  not  excite  in  our  minds  a  more  vivid 
interest, — more  rapui  pulsations  of  sympathy, — than  the  dark 
clouds  which  overspread  our  political  horizon,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  military  contest,  and  the  deep,  tremulous  solici- 
tude, the  pious  and  poignant  alarms,  to  which  they  gave  birth, 
in  the  breasts  of  the  same  enlightened  and  virtuous  patriots. 

After  these  states  had  achieved  their  independence,  the 
mostserious  dangers  threatened  the  continuance  of  that  union, 
without  which  it  was  but  too  evident  to  reflecting  men,  that  all 
the  blood  and  treasure  expended  in  the  war  would  have  been 
lavished  in  ?ain,  and  that  we  were  about  to  plunge  into  a  con- 
dition, infinitely  more  calamitous  than  that,  from  which  we 
had  soarduously  and  gloriously  emerged.  The  cementof  what 
may  be  termed  the  military  confederation  of  the  Provinces, 
was  too  weak  to  hold  them  tooether  in  civil  compact.  The 
most  formidable  obstacles  were  multiplied  on  every  side,  to 
the  substitution  of  such  a  system  of  union,  as  might  connect 
them  by  lasiiuir  ties,  and  realize  those  bright  visions  of  pubic 
and  priv  ate  prosperity  which  were  presented,  by  the  singular 
felicity  of  their  position. 

It  does  not  fall  within  our  province  or  plan,  to  narrate  cir- 
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cumstantially,  all  the  difficulties  with  which  the  advocates  and 
framers  of  our  constitution  were  condemned  to  struggle,  or  to 
develope  fully  the  nature  of  those  jarring  interests,  and  bitter 
prejudices,  and  profligate  passions,  which  were,  with  indefa- 
tigable industry,  and  the  most  alarming  synnptoms  of  strength, 
arrayed  against  them  at  every  step  of  their  progress.  This 
part  of  our  history  deserves,  however,  to  be  minutely  ex- 
amined, by  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  full  insight  into  the 
genius'  of  our  system,  and  to  trace  our  domestic  politics 
through  all  the  variety  of  their  subordinate  springs.  It 
abounds,  also,  with  the  most  wholesome  lessons  of  caution, 
to  the  i\merican  politicians  of  the  present-day. 

We  cannot  well  describe  the  emotions  with  which  we  hare 
repeatedly  dwelt  upon  the  heartfelt,  pathetic  lamentations 
extorted,  at  this  period,  from  General  Washington,  and  the 
other  distinguished  actors  in  the  scene  of  our  revolution,  by 
the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  public  weal.  Their  private  letters 
breathe  the  most  passionate  devotion  to  the  national  interests, 
and  exhibit  an  endearing  and  elevating  picture  of  ardent  and 
enlightened  patriotism.  They  saw  distinctly,  that  the  con- 
federate states  had  then  reached  a  crisis  in  their  destiny,  still 
more  fearful  and  important  than  any  they  had  before  under- 
gone, and  that  the  erection  of  each  into  an  independent  sove- 
reignty, or  their  refusal  to  unite  under  one  general  head, 
would  entail  insignificance  and  misery  upon  all.  The  posture 
of  affairs  was  such,  however,  as  to  render  the  event  extremely 
doubtful,  ard  even  to  justify  the  feelings  of  despondency,  and 
the  sinister  predictions,  in  which  some  of  the  most  sagacious 
of  the  friends  of  Washington  indulged.  It  was,  in  fact,  almost 
by  mere  accident,  that  things  were  so  soon  brought  to  that 
prosperous  issue,  upon  which  we  now  look  back  with  so  much 
complacency.  Measures  were  fortuitously  taken  in  Virginia, 
*'  which,"  says  the  historian,  "  though  they  had  originated  in 
*/  different  views,  terminated  in  a  proposition  for  a  general 
*'  convention  to  revise  the  state  of  the  union." 

A  reluctant  assent  to  this  proposition  was,  we  may  say, 
wrested  from  t!ie  majority  of  the  states,  on  the  compulsion 
of  the  clearest  proof,  that  the  measure  recommended,  could 
alone  avert  an  endless  train  of  the  worst  disasters.  That  con- 
vention was  at  length  formed  which  worked  out  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  country,  and  exhibited  one  of  the  most  august 
spectacles  ever  presented  to  the  admiration  of  mankind.  '*'I'hc 
*'  establishment  in  this  way,"  says  General  Hamilton,  in  the 
Federalist,  "  of  a  constitution,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  by 
**  the  voluntary  consent  of  a  whole  people,  is  a  prodigy,  to  the 
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''  completion  of  which  I  look  forward  with  trembling  anxie- 
*^  ty."*  There  is  nothing  of  exaggeration  in  this  remark* 
The  event  of  which  this  great  statesman  speaks,  formed  a  new 
era  in  history;  it  was  an  unexampled  and  glorious  phenome- 
non in  the  moral  world.  All  the  political  institutions  then 
existing  had  been  fortuitously  compounded.  '*  A  govern- 
**  ment  of  art,  the  work  of  legislative  intellect,  constructed 
*'  on  the  imnfutable  basis  of  natural  right  and  general  happi- 
"  ncss,  which  shou'ld  combine  the  excellencies,  and  exclude 
**  the  defects,  of  the  various  constitutions  that  chance  had 
*'  scattered  over  the  world,"  was  now  attempted,  for  the  first 
time,  since  the  institution  of  civil  society, 

A  state  of  things  was  at  length  realised  in  this  country, 
favourable  to  an  experiment,  which  the  philosophic  friends 
of  freedom  in  the  European  world  had  seen  only  in  their 
**  beatific  visions,''  and  which  the  less  sanguine  class  of  phi- 
lanthropists, and  those  who  drew  their  opinionsof  human  na- 
ture from  the  lessons  of  their  own  exp?rience,  uniformly  pro- 
nounced to  be  altogether  chimerical.  The  composition  of  that 
assembly  npon  whom  the  task  devolved,  of  i^iving  "a  great, 
'*  permanent,  experimental  answer  to  the  sophisms  and  de- 
*'  clamations  of  the  detractors  of  liberty  ;"  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  deliberated,  were  smgularly  propi- 
tious to  the  undertaking .  Notnin^  can  be  more  just  and  ac- 
curate than  the  language  of  the  Federalist  on  this  subject. 

'*  The  convention,"  says  Mr.  Jay,  "  was  composed  of  men  who  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  many  of  whom  had  become  highly  distin- 
guished by  their  patriotism,  virtue  and  wisdom.  In  the  mild  season  of  peace, 
with  minds  unoc<^upied  by  other  subjects,  they  passed  many  months  in  cool,  un- 
interrupted and  daily  consultations  ;  and  finally,  without  having  been  awed  by 
power,  or  influenced  by  any  passion,  except  love  of  country,  they  presented 
and  recommended  to  the  people  the  plan  produced  by  their  joint  and  unani- 
mous counsels."     Vol.  11.  p.  10. 

The  advocates  of  the  federal  system  were  not,  however, 
intitled  to  regard  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  as  the  con- 
summation of  their  hopes.  They  had  to  contend  there  against 
the  same  local  interests  and  jealousies,  the  opposite  views 
and  incompatible  theories,  which  had  impeded  the  formatioa 
of  that  assembly.  The  history  of  their  deliberations  is  not  a 
little  curious  and  instructive.  *'  On  the  great  principles 
*'  which  should  constitute  the  basis  of  this  system,"  says 
Judge  Marshall,  in  his  Life  of  Washington,  **  no  great  con- 
**  trariety  of  opinion  is  understood  to  have  prevailed.  But,oi) 
**  the  various  and  intricate  modifications  of  those  principles, 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  311. 
Vol.  1/  2  A 
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*^an  equal  def^reeof  harmony  was  not  to  be  expected.  More 
**  than  once,  there  was  reason  to  tVar,  that  the  rich  harvest  of 
*'  national  felicity,  which  had  been  anticipated  from  the 
**  ample  stock  of  worth  collected  in  the  convention,  would 
*'  all  be  blasted  by  the  rising  of  that  body,  without  effecting 
**  the  object  for  which  it  was  formed.  Wisdom  and  patrioti^^m 
**  prevailed,  however,  and  a  plan  of  government  issued  from 
*' their  hands,  which  is  still  the  more  admirable,  as  it  was,  to 
*^  use  the  language  of  the  convention  itself,  *  the  result  of  a 
"spirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mutual  deference  and  conces- 
'^  sion,  which  the  peculiarity  of  their  political  situation  ren- 
**  dered  indispensr.ble.'"* 

It  was  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  ratification,  and 
here  again,  the  whole  scheme  of  union  was  on  the  point  of 
being  frustrated. — "  To  decide,"  says  the  able  writer  whom 
we  have  just  quoted,  *^the  great  question  which  agitated  a 
"  continent,  the  best  talents  of  the  several  states  were  assem- 
*^bled  in  their  respective  conventions.  So  balanced  were 
*^  parties  in  some  of  them,  that  even  after  the  subject  had 
*'  been  discussed  for  a  considerable  time,  the  fate  of  the  con- 
**  stitution  could  scarcely  be  conjectured  ;  and  so  small  in 
•'many  instances,  was  the  majority  in  its  favour^  as  to  afford 
'^  strong  grounds  for  the  opinion,  that  had  the  influence  of 
"  character  been  removed,  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  instru- 
**ment  could  not  have  secured  its  adoption.  Indeed,  it  is 
**  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  in  some  of  the  adopting  states, 
*^  amajority  of  the  people  were  in  the  opposition. "f 

The  guardian  genius  of  the  country  bore  the  constitution 
through  this  last  and  severest  ordeal.  The  disaffection  mani- 
fested towards  it,  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  arose  chiefly 
from  a  cause,  which  rather  heightens  than  diminishes,  the  per- 
manent lustre  shed  over  this  nation,  by  her  spontaneous  and 
orderly  choice,  of  a  system  of  government,  obnoxious  to  so 
many  powerful  prejudices,  and  assailed  by  so  active  and 
vigorous  an  opposition.  The  jealousy  of  freedom  artfully  fo- 
mented in  the  several  states,  by  ambitious  demagogues,  sti- 
mulated the  bulk  of  the  community  to  resist  a  plan  of  union, 
w(iich — strange  as  the  circumstance  may  now  appear,— a 
ho^t  of  intelligent  and  honest  politicians  concurred  in  repre- 
senting as  the  irrave  of  our  liberties. 

The  tranquil  and  cheerful  obedience  yielded  to  the  federal 
government  after  its  establishment, — theprofound  calm  which 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  128. 

f  Life  of  AVashJngton,  p.  132. 
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so  promptly  succeeded  to  the  boisterous  period  of  a  revolu- 
tion,— the  moderation  displayed  as  well  by  the  army,  as  by  all 
classes  of  citizens,  during  a  short  interval  of  anarchy  and  dis- 
content,— call  for  a  portion  of  admiration  and  applausie,  such 
as  no  people  ever  before  merited,  in  their  transition  from  one 
form  of  government  to  another.  These  circumstances  evince 
a  sobriety  of  temper  and  a  strength  of  judgment,  which, — • 
as  we  know  the  same  qualities  to  be  yet  predominant  in  the 
national  character — forbid  us  to  despair  of  the  public  weal, 
however  disheartening  the  present  aspect  of  our  domestic  po- 
litics. Of  this  we  are  satisfied; — thatthe  habits  and  the  feelings 
of  the  nation  are  such,  as  to  render  the  establishment  among 
us,  of  any  otherdespotism,  than  the  transient  dominion  of  the 
mob,  altogether  impossible.  It  is  said  emphatically,  by  a  fo- 
reign writer,  that  when  our  ancestors  emigrated  to  this  land, 
they  brought  with  them  the  magnet,  the  compass,  the  plough, 
theart  of  printing,  and  the  principlesof  Locke  Theirdescen- 
dents  continue  to  value  these  as  their  best  riches,  and  while 
they  retain  their  attachment  for  them,  can  never  be  broken 
to  the  yoke  of  an  arbitrary  government. 

We  can  readily  sympathize  with  the  great  patriots  of  the 
revolution,  in  the  deep' solicitude  which  theyfelt  fortheestab-^ 
lishment  of  a  federal  and  republican  government.  Most  of  the 
motives  which  prompted  them  to  pursue  this  object,  with  so 
passionate  a  zeal  and  such  indefatigable  industry,  must  now 
inspire  every  good  American  with  a  kindred  anxiety,  and 
animate  him  to  the  same  exertions,  for  the  continuance  of  the 
institutions  which  they  so  successfully  founded.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  have  the  same  high  inducements  of  philanthropy,  as 
,well  as  patriotism.  The  mighty  interests  which  were  then 
staked  on  the  establishment,  are  equally  implicated,  not  only 
intheprolongedand  elastic  vitality,  but  in  the  wise  and  vigor- 
ous administration,  of  our  federal  system.   We  shall  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  these  interests,  in  order  that  their 
minds  may  be  the  more  fully  awakened  to  the  importance,  of 
watching  over  the  integrity  of  the  constitution,  with  an  un- 
ceasingly vigilant  and  zealous  eye.  We  shall  also  dwell  on  the 
particular  advantages  enjoyed  in  its  formation,  in  the  hope  of 
increasing  their  admiration  for  a  scheme  of  governmentjwhich^ 
as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  show,   was  every  way 
tvorthy  of  the  glorious  and  novel  auspices,  under  which  it  wa<? 
ushered  into  the  world.  It  is  chiefly  with  a  view  to  these  two 
salutary  effects,  that  we  have  undertaken  to  recommend  the 
perusal  of  the  Federalist  at  this  day  to  our  countrymen. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  were  fully  persuaded,  that 
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the  erection  of  .a  free  commoinveakh  among  the  states,  was  a 
matter  of  the  highest  concern,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the 
world  at  large. 

*'  The  subject,"  says  General  Hamilton,  in  the  first  page  of  the  Federal- 
ist, *'  speaks  its  own  importance  j  comprehending  in  its  consequences, 
nothing  less  than  the  existence  (jf  the  union — the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed — the  fate  of  an  empire,  in  njany  respects  the 
most  interesting  in  the  world.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  to  the  people  of  this  country,  to  decide  by 
their  conduct  and  example,  the  important  question,  whether  societies  of 
men  are  really  capable  or  not,  of  establishing  good  government  from  reiec- 
tion  and  clioice,  or  Mhether  they  are  for  ever  destined  to  depend  for  their 
political  constitutions,  on  accident  and  force.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
remark,  the  crisis  at  which  we  are  arrived  may  with  propriety  be  re- 
garded as  the  period  when  that  decision  is  to  be  made  ;  and  a  wrong  elec- 
tion may  in  this  view,  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  general  misfortune 
of  mankind." 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  tlian  this  last  observation.  The 
destiny  of  repubhcanism  itself,  hung  upon  the  choice  of  this 
country,  at  the  season  of  her  separation  from  England.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  world,  there  never  had  occurred  so 
favourable  an  opportunity,  of  reaching  the  highest  attainable 
perfection  in  government,  and  of  determining  what  measure 
of  freedom  and  happiness  was  compatible  with  political  insti- 
tutions. It  may  be  asserted  with  truth,  that  no  occasion  had 
ever  before  presented  itself,  which  was,  in  all  respects,  suita- 
ble for  the  experiment.  Turgot  is  reported  by  his  biographer, 
Condorcet,  to  have  frequently  declared,  that  he  had  ixiver 
known  or  read  of  a  constitution  of  government  truly  republi- 
can.* There  is  no  student  of  history  who  will  not  be  readj-  to 
concur  in  this  opinion.  Antiquity  offers  several  examples  of 
tumultuous  democracies,  but  none  of  republics  ; — that  is  to 
say,  of  governments  wholly  popular,  and  founded  entirely  on 
the  principle  of  representation.  No  nation  of  the  other  hemi- 
sphere was  ever  so  circumstanced,  both  with  regard  to  time 
and  character,  as  to  admit  of  a  constitution,  framed  from  a 
deliberate  comparison  of  the  advantages  and  defects  of  all 
other  systems,  shaped  servilely  after  no  particular  model,  but 
incorporating  whatever  improvements  theexperience  of  man- 
kind had  introduced,  or  the  speculations  of  philosophy  had 
suggested,  for  the  more  perfect  mechanism  of  society. 

ISuch,  however,  was  the  situation  of  these  states,  after  the 
recognition  of  their  independence.  They  were  cast  in  the 
happiest  mould  for  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  tem- 
perate freedom.     In  point  of  wealth,  numbers  and  morals. 


*  Vie  dc  Turgot,  p.  2j3. 
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upon  which  so  much  depends,  in  the  formation  of  a  govern- 
ment, they  could  not  have  been  more  auspiciously  situated. 
Their  feelings,  habits  and  manners,  the  principles  which 
they  had  imbibed  from  their  ancestors, — the  forms  and  sub- 
stance of  the  political  and  social  institutions  to  which  they  had 
been  uniformly  accustomed, — were  all  in  unison  with  the  ge- 
nius of  republicanism.  They  had  among  them  none  of  those 
corruptions  and  abuses, — the  accidental  inequalities,  and  in- 
vidious distinctions, — which  afflict  and  incumber  the  body 
politic  in  other  countries.  They  were  traraelied  by  no  Gothic 
relics  hostile  to  natural  rights  ;  by  none  of  the  inveterate  pre- 
judices and  fantastic  establishments,  the  progeny  of  feudal 
despotism, — by  which  liberty  w-as  fettered  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  They  had  no  rubbish  to  clear  away  ;  nothing  to  im- 
pede them  in  their  pursuit  after  the  best  possible  systeni  of 
freedom,  but  their  own  overweening  fondiiess  for  the  object 
itself.  The  British  spirit  which  the}'  had  inherited,  and  the 
British  constitution,  the  most  perfect  model  of  government 
then  known,  under  which  they  had  lived,  furnished  admirable 
stafmina,  as  it  were,  for  the  republican  character,  and  for  a 
durable  commonwealth.  We  must  remark  here,  that  the  com- 
mendations which  the  authors  of  the  Federalist  bestow  upon 
the  social  and  political  institutions  of  England,  whenever 
they  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them,  reflect  no  small  credit 
on  their  candor  and  courage,  it  we  take  into  view  the  period 
at  which  they  wrote. 

The  division  of  this  country  into  a  number  of  distinct 
sovereignties,  having  each  a  free  government  of  its  own,  was 
also  a  circumstance,  which,  although  it  tended  to  obstruct  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  was  still  highly  favourable  to  the 
greater  perfection  of  its  structure.  A  confederate  republic  is 
described  by  Montesquieu*  and  several  others  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writers  on  politics,  as  the  best  of  all  forms  of  go- 
vernment; as  combining  the  internal  advantages  of  a  republic 
with  the  external  force  of  a  monarchy.  It  is  pronounced  to  be 
compatible  with  any  extent  of  territory  or  amount  of  popula- 
tion, and  obviates  thus  one  of  the  ipost  weighty  objections 
alleged  against  popular  systems  of  polity.  The  position  of  the 
American  states  gave  them  the  choice  of  a  confederate  repub- 
lic, which  merits  the  superiority  assigned  to  it,  when  made  to 
repose,  as  it  doe^  re,  upon  the  principle  of  representation, 
^*  that  great  uiC-  '  power  in  government,"  as  the   Fe- 

deralist descnbe^  y  the  simple  agency  of  which,  the  will 

*  Ejprit  dec  j^oiii,  \iy,  ix,  c.  I. 
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"  of  the  largest  political  body  may  be  concentered,  and  its 
"force  directed  to  any  object  which  the  public  good  requires." 
Tiie  era  at  which  the  federal  constitution  was  formed,  was 
singularly  auspicious  to  the  erection  of  a  perfect  fabric  of  go- 
vernment. Although  many  of  the  speculative  politicians  of 
the  day,  had  indulged  too  far  in  fanciful  theories,  and  calcu- 
lated too  sanguinely  in  their  Utopian  schemes,  on  the  virtues 
of  human  nature  ;  it  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  the  true 
princijjles of  civil  liberty  were  then  better,  and  more  generally 
understood,  than  at  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  Federalist,  in  speaking  of  the  imperfections  of 
the  republican  systems  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  comparative 
ignorance  which  prevailed  among  the  ancients  on  the  subject 
of  politics,  holds  a  language  that  is  perfectly  just. 

**  If  it  had  been  found  impracticable,"  says  General  Hamilton,  "to  have 
devised  models  of  a  more  perfect  structure  than  any  of  the  republics  tliat 
have  heretofore  existed,  the  enlightened  friends  of  liberty  would  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  the  cause  of  that  species  of  government  as  indefensible. 
The  science  of  politics,  however,  like  most  other  sciences,  has  received 
great  improvements.  Tlie  efficacy  of  various  principles  is  now  well  under- 
stood, which  were  either  not  known  at  all,  or  imperfectly  known,  to  the 
ancients.  The  regular  distribution  of  power  into  distinct  departments,  tke 
introduction  of  legislative  balances  and  checks,  the  institution  of  courts 
composed  of  judges,  holding  their  offices  during  good  behaviour — the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  the  legislature,  by  deputies  of  their  own  election— 
these  are  either  wholly  new  discoveries,  or  have  made  their  principal  pro- 
gress towards  perfection  in  modern  times.  They  are  means  and  powerful 
means,  by  which  the  excellencies  of  republican  government  may  be  retained, 
and  its  imperfections  lessened  or  avoided.  To  this  catalogue  of  circum- 
stances that  tend  to  the  amelioration  of  popular  systems  of  civil  government 
I  shall  venture,  however  novel  it  may  appear  to  some,  to  add  one  more,  on  a 
principle  which  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  an  objection  to  the  new 
constitution.  I  mean  the  enlargement  of  the  orbit  within  which  such  systems 
are  to  revolve,  either  in  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  a  single  state,  or  to  the 
consolidation  of  several  smaller  states  into  one  great  confederacy."  Vol.  ii. 
p.  55. 

The  framers  of  the  American  constitution,  although  em- 
barrassed by  serious  impediments  of  a  casual  and  temporary 
nature,  enjoyed,  nevertheless,  advantages  which  had  never 
before  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  body  of  legislators.  They  had 
so  far  as  regarded  general  principles,  and  the  fundamental: 
rights  of  man,  an  unlimited  exercise  of  j  udgcment,  and  will,  irr 
the  application  of  them  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
which  we  have  already  described  as  of  the  most  propitious 
cast.  All  subjects  of  public  economy  bad  been  fully  discussed 
in  Europe,  and  the  clearest  light  shed  on  the  science  of  poli- 
tics, and  the  indefeasible  privilege*  of  human  nature.  Trea- 
sures of  political  wisdom  accumulated  during  the  preceding 
century,  were  laid  open  to  their  use.  We  might  apply  to 
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them  what  was  said  of  the  French  legislators  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolution  ;— that  they  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  live  at  a  period, when  it  was  scarcely  necessary 
to  do  more,  than  to  affix  the  stamp  of  laws,  to  what  had  been 
prepared  by  the  search  of  philosophy. 

The  American  convention  had  also  before  their  eyes,  an 
admirable  model  in  the  British  constitution,  a  structure  well 
adapted  to  answer  all  the  most  noble  purposes,  and  the  legiti- 
mate ends  of  government ;  under  which  liberty  flourished  in 
unexampled  vigor  and  security;  and  the  vices  of  which,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  reject,  while  they  copied  its  excellencies. 
The  leve  of  freedom,  so  passionately  cherished  by  all  classes 
of  their  constituents,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  political 
knowledge  had,  at  the  same  time,  prepared  and  fitted  the 
people  to  receive,  such  a  constitution,  as  reason  enlightened 
by  the  evidence  of  history,  and  emboldened  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  prize  in  view,  called  upon  them  to  give. 

Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  studying  the  Federalist, 
must  be  satisfied,  that  the  members  of  the  convention  were 
quite  competent  to  their  high  delegation ;  that  they  were 
aware  of  the  advantages  of  their  position,  and  improved 
them  with  equal  skill  and  diligence.  The  whole  tenor  of  thii 
work  shows,  that  they  were  profoundly  acquainted  with  the 
metaphysical  principles  of  politics  and  ethics,  but  yet  did  not 
adopt  them  as  their  sole  guide,  in  the  execution  of  their  task. 
They  were  far  from  committing  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
country  to  loose  theories  and  untried  speculations ;  to  the 
mercy  of**  eager  enthusiasm  and  cheating  hope."  They  ap- 
pear, on  the  contrary,  to  have  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
caution  and  circumspection ;  to  have  considered  and  under- 
stood their  object  in  all  its  relations. 

In  every  step  of  their  **  slow  but  well  sustained  progress,** 
they  resorted  to  the  lessons  of  experience, — to  **  the  general 
**  bank  and  capital  of  ao;es  and  nations,"  and  never  lost  sight 
of  the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  or  of  the  contingencies 
of  chance.  They  were  as  much  averse  to  lame- simplicity,  as 
to  a  vicious  complexity  in  their  scheme  of  government;  and 
while  they  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  betrayed  into  a 
servile  imitation  of  pre-existing  forms,  or  into  an  implicit 
obedience  to  established  prejudices  and  popular  opinions, 
they  hazarded  no  innovations,  but  such  as  reason  deliberately 
claimed,andthe  circumstances  of  the  country  fully  warrantea. 
In  making  equal  representation,  and  the  balance  of  powers,  the 
basis  of  their  system,  and  in  providing  a  constitutional  faculty 
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of  amendment,  they  gave  to  it  a  solid  presidino^  principle,  and 
"  a  prolific  energ^y"  which  might  secure  its  permanence, 
and  enable  an  enlightened  nation  to  supply  its  deficiencies 
and  perfect  its  construction,  without  the  hazard  of  weakening 
its  authority,  or  of  convulsing  the  state. 

It  is  apparent  also,  from  the  pages  of  the  Federalist,  that 
the  framersof  the  American  constitution  entered  upon  their 
work,  with  the  pious  solicitude,  the  sensibility  of  heart,  the 
reverential  awe.  and  the  modest  diffidence  with  the  ministry 
of  legislation  requires  in  ail  cases,  and  particularly  in  one, 
where  the  hiippiness  of  a  nrrtion  is  at  stake.  As  there  was 
nothing  of  rashness  or  of  precipitation  in  their  deliberations, 
there  was  nothing  arrogant  in  their  pretensions  ;  no  manifes- 
tation of  undoubting  confidence  in  their  own  powers  and  ar- 
rangements. They  sent  forth  their  work  to  the  world  with 
feeHngs  and  professions,  such  as  became  men,  who  were  sen- 
sible of  the  awful  responsibility  they  had  incurred,  and  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  human  faculties,  however  strong,  to  the 
production  of  a  perfect  system.  The  pages  of  the  Federalist, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  country  equally  prove  the  in- 
justice of  the  imputation,  not  unfrequently  preferred  against 
them  abroad ;  that  of  having  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
illusions  of  theory,  and  sacrificed  attainable  good  to  chimeras 
of  ideal  excellence.  Inall  respects  their  deportmentand  cha- 
racter, were  strikingly  distinguished  from  those  of  the  revo- 
lutionary legislators  of  France.  The  difference  between  the 
American  convention,  and  the  national  assembly,  both  as  to 
the  spirit  of  their  legislation,  and  the  issue  of  their  labors,  is 
not  less  marked,  than  the  contrast  between  the  incidents  and 
result  of  the  American  and  French  revolutions. 

Jt  may  be  noted  among  the  most  signal  of  the  advantages, 
under  which  the  constitution  was  framed,  that  there  existed 
in  this  country  at  the  time,  an  individual  like  Washington,  to 
whom  the  supreme  magistracy  might  be  committed,  in  the 
coHimencement  of  its  operations.  Machiavel  lays  it  down  as 
a  general  rule,  "that  it  is  impossibleforany  government  to  be 
"  well  founded  at  first,  or  well  reformed  afterwards,  unless  by 
** a  single  person  possessed  eitherof  great  personal  authority 
"  or  great  political  power  in  the  state."*  There  is  much  truth 
in  this  maxim  generally,  and  it  was  unquestionably  applicable 
toourcase.  The  unl)oundedinliucnce  which  Washington  pos- 
sessed over  the  i,iunds  of  the  people, — the  dazzling  lustre  of 
his  name, — hisheroic  disinterestedness, — his  vigorous  talents^ 

*  Disccrsi.  <;.  ix.  lib.  1. 
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and  his  consummate  prudence,  rendered  him  all  that  the 
franiers  of  the  constitution  could  desire,  or  the  interests  of 
the  country  exact,  in  relation  to  the  individual  agency  which 
was  necessary,  for  strengthening  the  sinews,  developing  the 
internal  excellence,  and  establishing  the  credit,  of  the  new 
system  of  government. 

The  friends  of  the  constitution  did  not,  therefore,  display 
more  eagerness  concerning  its  formation,  than  they  mani- 
fested anxiety,  to  introduce  it  to  the  country  under  his  au- 
spices, as  first  president  of  the  union.  The  correspondence 
to  which  this  question  gave  rise,  between  Washington  and 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  convention,  deserves  ah  attentive 
perusal.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  federal 
government,  and  exemplifies,  in  a  striking  manner, the  trans- 
cendent character  of  that  illustrious  personage.  We  scarcely 
need  remind  our  readers,  of  the  strength,  and  consistency, 
which  the  constitution  actually  derived,  from  his  adminis- 
tration, or  of  the  consideration  which  his  policy  obtained 
abroad,  for  our  name  and  our  institutions.  Montesquieu  re- 
marks, that  one  of  the  chief  causes,of  the  prosperity  of  Rome 
consisted  in  this  ;  that  all  her  first  rulers  were  ablemen*.  The 
same  influence  which  this  circumstance  exerted  over  the  for- 
tunes of  Rome,  might  have  been  felt  with  regard  to  those  of 
the  United  States,  had  all  the  successors  of  Washington  been 
actuated  by  the  same  views,  as  their  predecessor,  and  gifted 
with  equal  talents.  The  federal  system  would  now  rest  upon 
an  immovable  basis,  and  the  splendor  of  our  republic,  at  this 
period  of  its  course,  correspond  to  the  brilliancy  of  its  dawn. 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  aware  of  the  importance  of 
developing  at  this  time,the  true  character,and  strengthening, 
by  every  means,  the  authority  of  the  constitut*on,  we  need 
not  apologize  for  having  dwelt  so  long,on  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  formed,  and  on  the  anxiety  for  its  adop- 
tion, which  was  felt  and  displayed,  by  the  most  upright  and 
intelligent  of  the  revolutionary  patriots.  These  details  are  well 
calculated  to  heighten  the  reverence,which  should  be  univer- 
sally entertained  for  a  system, framed  under  such  glorious  au- 
spices,sanctioned  by  opinions  so  authoritative,  and  of  which, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  find  occasion  to  observe,  the  practical 
benefits  have  been  incalculably  important. 

*  Une  des  causes  de  sa  prosperitc    c'est  que  ses  rois  furent  tous  de  grands 
personages.     On  ne  trouve   point  ailleurs   dans  les  nistoires  une  .suite  non^ 
inlerrompue  de  tels  hommes  d'etat,  et  de  tels  capitaines.     Dans  la  naissancc 
des  societes  ces  sont  les  chefs  des  institutions,   qui  forment  les  gouverncm«ns 
Grandeur  et  Dec.  des  Rom.  c,  1. 

Vol.  I.  ^  B 
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Before  we  proceed  to  examine  more  particularly  the  con- 
tents of  these  volumes,  we  mustyield  to  the  temptation  of 
noticin^if,  the  chief  topics  of  argument  urged  hy  the  antago- 
nists of  the  constitution, to  prevent  its  adoption.  "  Every  fa - 
"cultyofthe  minil'*  says  Judge  Marshall, in  his  Lifeof  Wash- 
in«j^ton,"was  strained  to  secure  its  rejection.  Thepress  teem- 
*^  ed  with  tlie  productions  of  genius  and  of  passion.*' 

'*  In  reading  many  of  the  publications  against  rho  constitu- 
*'  lion,"  says  General  Hamilton,  "a  man  i>  apt  to  imagine 
*•  that  he  is  perusing  some  ill  written  tale  or  romance;  which 
"  instead  of  ratuval  and  agreeal)le  images,  exhibits  to  the 
**  mind,  notliiiig  but  frightful  and  distorted  shapes,  *  Gor- 
"  goiis,  Hydras,  and  chimeras  dire,"  discolormg  and  dis- 
*'  figuring  whatever  it  represents,  and  transforniing  every 
"  thino-  that  it  touches,  into  a  monster.""^ 

At  this  distatice  of  time, and  after  the  experience  which  we 
have  had  of  the  real  tendency  of  the  system,  it  is  not  a  little 
amusing  to  look  back  upon  these  ipecuhtions.  The  preiiic- 
tions  which  th  y  hazard  concerning  t.ie  tendency  of  thecon- 
stihuion,  and  the  views  which  ttn-y  pr«'sent  of'  its  genius, 
mitrhr  lead  us  to  suppose,  that^the  convention  had  or^an  zed 
for  the  states,  a  tyranny  more  absolute  and  ferocious,  tnan 
any  b  fore  known  to  the  world.  If  btit  one  rent'i  p;irt  of 
the  evils,  with  which  the  new  plan  was  represented  to  be 
pregnant,  had  been  realized  within  tht  pei^od  allotted  for 
their  M;ib.  we  should,  lo  iir  since,  have  lallen  under  the  iron 
yoke  of  a  domestic  usurp'^r,  or  have  become  the  slaves  of  a 
tilled  aristocracy.  The  authors  of  the  Federalist  complain 
bitterly,  of  the  suinders  and  misrepresen'.ations,en»pioyod  l)y 
theadvtrsariesof  the  c  >nstuation  ;  of  the  intemperance,  and 
even  fury  of  their  attacks,  and  of  the  accusation  which  was 
zealously  levelled  a<jainst  ail  the  advocates  of  thesystem  ; — 
that    of  being   "'  conspirators   against   the  liberties  of  the 

"  people." 

Mm  \<)f  the  most  intelligent,  and  honest  politicians  of  the 
da\,  were  so  far  transported  by  liieir  zeal  for  freedom,  and 
warped  hy  the  prejudices  of  party,  a-  to  see  in  the  federal 
govtrument.  nothing  but  an  absolute  monarchy,  insidiously 
diso•ui^ed  under  tiie  mask  of  a  republic.  A  host  of  well  mean- 
ing^aiid  not  unskilful  writers,  vievvtd  and  denounced  it,  as  an 
i.iStrnment  treacherously  and  adroitly  contrived,  to  throw  all 
political  power  mio  the  ban. is  of  the  wealthy,  and  to  create  a 
privilcgeil  order, destined  to  beihe  permanent  and  exclusive 
depository  of  iliat  power.  The  writers  of  the  Federalist  dis- 

*  Vol.  il.  p.  210. 
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play,  in  every  pag-e  of  their  exposition  of  the  constitution,  an 
anxiety  to  refute  these  aspersions,  which  proves,  t!iat  they 
were  supposed  to  have  had  no  small  influence  over  the  mass 
of  the  nation.  When  we  advert  to  the  portion  of  power, 
which  actually  belongs  to  our  chief  mag^istrate,  and  to  his  ex- 
ternal appendaojes,  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  at 
the  following  passage  of  the  Federalist,  concerning  the  repre- 
sentations, to  which  the  proposed  creation  of  the  executive 
office  gave  rise. 

*'  H.  re,"  says  General  Hamilton,  "  the  writers  against  the  constitution 
seem  to  have  taken  pains  to  si«:nalize  their  talent  of  misrepresentation.  Cal- 
culaUns:  upon  the  aversion  of  the  people  to  monarchy,  they  hare  endeavoured 
to  inlist  all  their  jealousies,  and  ap!)rehensions  in  opposition  to  the  iiiten  .ed 
president  of  the  United  States;  not  merely  as  the  embryo,  but  ns  tlie  full 
grown  progeny  of  that  detested  parent.  To  establish  this  pretended  aflinity, 
they  have  not  scrupled  to  draw  resources  even  from  the  regions  of  fiction.  The 
authorities  of  a  magistrate,  in  few  instances  jgreater,  in  some  instances  less 
than  those  of  a  governor  of  New  York,  have  been  magnified  into  more  than 
royal  pre-ogatives.  He  has  been  decorated  with  attributes,  superior  in  dig- 
nity and  splendor  to  those  of  a  kiny:  of  Great  Britain.  He  has  been  sljown  to 
«s  with  a  diadem  sparkling  on  his  brow,  and  th«  imperial  purple  flowing  in 
his  train.  He  has  been  seated  on  a  throne,  surrounded  witlx  minions  and 
mistresses;  giving  audience  to  the  envoys  of  foreign  potentates,  in  all  the 
supercilii;us  pomp  of  majesty.  The  images  of  Asiatic  d.  spotism,  and  volup- 
tuousness, have  not  been  wanting  to  crown  the  exaggerated  scene  We  have 
been  taught  to  tremble  at  the  terrific  visages  of  murdermg  Janisariesj  and 
lo  blush  at  the  unveiled  mysteries  of  a  future  seraglio." 

Such  exaggerations  as  the  foregoing,  appear  like  burlesque 
to  those,  who  now  contemplate  the  subject  to  which  they  refer, 
with  a  dispassionate  and  unclouded  mind.  Similar  hyperboles 
of  apprehension,  were  indulged  with  regard  to  other  parts  of 
the  system.  Ridiculously  extravagant  as  they  may  now  seem, 
they  had,  however,  no  inconsiderable  share,  in  producing  that 
general  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  constitution,  which,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  menaced  the  labours  of  the  convention 
with  total  miscarriage.  We  almost  tremble  when  we  recol- 
lect, how  narrowly  these  states  escaped,  from  being  tbe  vic- 
tims of  the  most  absurd  delusions.  We  should  blush  for  the 
groundless  panic  with  which  they  were  seized,  if  it  were  not 
to  be  traced  to  an  ultimate  cause,  highly  honourable  to  the 
national  character,  and  of  a  most  cheering  augury  with  regard 
to  the  future  destinies  of  freedom.  The  history  of  this  contest 
concerning  the  adoptioti  of  the  constitution,  inculcates  some 
salutary  lessons  of  moderation  to  our  active  politicians,  and 
of  self  distrust  to  the  people.  A  review  of  the  dangerous  fer- 
ment into  which  the  latter  were  then  tlirowu,  by  the  imposi- 
tions of  party  artifice,  and  the  amplifications  of  false  rhetoric, 
should  teach  them  to  listen  with  caution,  to  the  suggestions 
of  those,  who,  either  from  an  overscrupulous  jealousy  on  the 
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score  of  freedom,  or  from  corrupt  views  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement, virulently  declaim  against  every  measure,  which 
tends  to  give  energy  and  efficiency  to  government. 

It  is  not  altogether  foreign  to  our  subject  to  remark  here, 
that  the  opinions  pronounced  abroad  with  respect  to  our  state 
constitutions,  and  to  the  probable  consequences  of  the  con- 
federation, werebutlittle  better  grounded,  than  the  objections 
made  at  home  to  the  federal  system.  We  have  read  with  much 
attention,  most  of  the  speculations  written  by  the  politicians 
of  Europe,  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  this  country,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war.  They  betray,  as  do  all  the  writings  now 
published  in  Europe  on  the  same  subject,  an  entire  ignorance 
of  our  character,  and  of  the  true  spirit  of  our  institutions. 
The  reasonings  and  predictions  of  Turgot,*  and  Mably,  are — 
like  those  of  the  first  enemies  of  the  constitution — falsified 
by  the  experience  of  every  succeeding  day.  It  is  not  yet  very 
probable  that  the  government  will  degenerate  into  an  absolute 
monarchy ;  that  all  political  power  will  be  absorbed  by  an  opu- 
lent aristocracy ;  or  that,  conformably  to  the  notion  of  Mably, 
there  will  be  found,  in  the  person  of  some  one  of  our  wealthy 
merchants,  another  Cosmo  to  oppress  the  liberties  of  his 
country. 


WE  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  more  particularly,  the 
order,  and  contents  of  the  volume  under  examination.  They 
are  divided  into  three  distinct  sections,  the  first  of  which 
treats  of  the  importance  of  union  between  the  states,  as  a 
means  both  of  averting  heavy  calamities,  and  of  securing 
positiveadvantagesofinestimable  value;  the  second  is  allotted 
to  an  exposition  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  confederation,  by 
which  the  states  were  linked  together  during  the  war — toan- 
swerthepurposesof  afedcral  govenvment;  the  third  contains 
a.  full  view  of  the  principles  and  structure  of  the  present  con-^ 

^  The  following  passage  from  Condorcet's  life  of  Turgot,  may  serve  to 
show,  what  strange  ideas  were  entertained  by  the  French  philosophei-s,  on 
the  subject  of  our  institutions. 

*'  M.  Turgot  oraignoit  pour  les  Etats  unis  d'Am^rique  I'influenc.e  de 
'*  I'esprit  mercantile,  et  celle  des  pr^jug^s  Angloi:*,  relttivement  a  la  con- 
*'  stitution  des  etats,  a  i'inipot,  aux  lois  prohibitives,  aux  ccmmerccs  exclu- 
"  sifs,  &c ;  voyez  sa  letlre  a  M.  Prce.  L'epoque  de  la  paix  eioit  pour  ces 
'*  etats  un  moment  de  crise,  et  il  etoit  difficile  d'en  prevoir  les  suites.  Memo 
*'  aujourd'hui,  il  le  seroit  encore  de  prononcc^r  sur  leur  avenir,  puisque  le 
*''  3ort  de  la  liberte  Americaine  est  attache  k  I'existence  de  I'aristocratie 
**  hereditaire  ct  militaire,  que  les  officicrs  de  I'armec  ont  ossaye  d'etablir 
' '  sous  le  nom  d'ordre  de  Cincinnatus.'* 
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stitution,  and  may  be  said  to  embrace  a  great  system  of  po- 
litical science. 

On  the  subject  of  the  defects  of  the  old  confederation,  we 
shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  our  readers  with  any  re- 
marks. But  before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  general  merits 
of  the  constitution,  as  they  are  unfolded  in  the  last  section, 
we  shall  call  their  attention  to  some  of  the  topics  discussed  in 
the  first,  which  treats  of  the  utility  of  union.  We  entirely 
agree  with  the  authors  of  the  Federalist  in  believing,  that  the 
constant  tendency  of  the  American  league  is  rather  "to  anar- 
"  chy  among  the  members  than  to  tyranny  in  the  head." 
Under  this  point  of  view  alone,  it  must  be  apparent,  that  the 
public  cannot  be  too  frequently  reminded  of  the  evils  which 
they  avoid,  and  of  the  blessings  which  they  might  secure,  by 
the  preservation  of  the  confederacy.  At  this  moment  particu- 
larly, when  its  inherent  tendency  to  dissolution  is  heightened 
by  a  variety  of  accidental  causes,  no  means  should  be  left 
unemployed,  that  may  serve  to  counteract  their  operation. 

The  machinations  of  a  foreign  power,  the  disrepute  into 
which  the  federal  government  is  daily  falling,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  an  imbecile  administration,  and  the  discontents 
generated  by  the  pernicious  policy  pursued  with  regard  to 
commerce,  give  to  that  portion  of  the  Federalist,  which  dis- 
cusses the  benefits  of  union,  a  very  high  degree  of  impor- 
tance in  the  present  conjuncture.  We  tremble  lest  the  time 
should  be  fast  approaching,  when  the  measures  of  a  body  of 
incapable  rulers, — when  the  agency  of  "  the  worst  passions 
*'  of  the  worst  men  armed  vvith  power  and  dignified  by  office," 
may  give  such  an  aspect  to  our  affairs,  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary, even  for  the  most  enlightened  and  patriotic  of  our  citi- 
zens,  to  sustain  and  nourish  their  attachment  to  the  federal 
system,  by  every  suggestion  in  its  favour,  which  the  specu- 
lations of  others,  and  an  habitual  meditation  on  their  part, 
can  furnish. 

The  principle  of  association  in  the  human  mind,  by  which 
the  fancy  exercises  so  potent  a  sway  over  the  judgment,  is 
operative  even  in  matters  of  this  sort.  Any  government, 
however  excellent  in  theory,  will  infallibly  lose  all  considera- 
tion, if  administered,  for  a  length  of  time,  either  weakly  or 
tyrannically.  It  would  not  be  extraordinary  or  unnatural,  if 
the  best  understandings  in  this  country,  should  suffer  their 
We  for  the  constitution  to  be  impaired,  by  the  drs!iust  which 
they  must  conceive,  for  the  policy  and  composition  of  our 
national  councils ;  if  they  should  grow  impatient  under  the 
yoke  of  a  system,  from  which  the  severe  and  ignominious 
scourgeof  a  wavering,  narrowminded  and  blundering  cabinet, 
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may  seem  fo  arise  ;  if  they  should  insensililv  forget,  that  in  a 
republic  which  reposes  on  a  basis,  such  as  that  of  the  federal 
system,  the  present  state  of  things  is  but  an  accident,  and  not 
a  fixed  habit. 

The  additional  securities  to  republican  government,  to  be 
derived  from  tlie  preservation  of  the  union,  are  s>^ated  by 
General  Hamilton,  toconsistchiefly, — in  the  restraints  which 
it  will  impose  upon  local  factions  and  ins»nrection.>,  and  upon 
the  ambition  of  powerful  individuals  in  sinale  states,  who 
might  acquire  credit  and  influence  enoui^h,  from  leaders  and 
favourites  to  become  the  despots  of  the  people  ; — sfcond, 
in  the  diminution  of  the  opportunities  to  foreign  intriguCj 
which  the  dissolution  of  the  confeder  icy  would  invite  and  fa- 
cilitate ; — and  third,  in  the  prevention  of  extensive  military 
establishments,  which  could  not  fail  to  grow  out  of  wars  be- 
tween the  states  in  a  disunited  situation.  These  various  heads 
are  fully  developed  m  the  first  numbers  of  the  Federalist,  and 
we  only  regret,  that  our  lin>its  do  not  allow  us,  to  lay  before 
our  readers,  a  complete  analysis  of  this  part  of  the  work.  It 
is  there  proved  demonstrably,  from  a  general  view  of  human 
nature,  and  a  minute  examination  of  the  uniform  course  of 
human  affairs,  as  well  as  of  the  particular  circumstances  of 
this  country,  that, if  these  statescontinued  to  exist  separately, 
or  formed  themselves  into  two  or  three  confederacies,  they 
would  be,  in  point  of  strength,  forn)id<ibleonly  toeach  other, 
< — the  sport  of  foreign  intrigue,  and  fatally  obnoxious  to  for- 
eign force  and  influence  ;  a  prey  to  discord,  jealousy  and 
mutual  injuries;  perpetually  engaged  in  domestic  wars,  or 
labouring  undera  constant  apprehension  of  them  ; — a  state  of 
things  which  would  inevitably  and  promptly,  lead,  to  miUta- 
ry  establishments,  subversive  of  their  domestic  liberties. 

The  following  language  is  held  by  Mr.  Madison,  on  this 
subject,  and  amply  justified  by  the  reasonings  and  illustra- 
tions contained  in  the  first  numbers. 

"  The  union  destroys  every  pretext  for  a  mililary  establishment  which 
could  be  dangerous.  America  united  with  a  handful  of  troops,  or  wtlioni  a 
sin;s,le  soldier,  exhibits  a  more  forbidding  posture  to  foreign  ambition  than 
America  disunited,  -uth  an  hundred  thousand  veterans,  ready  fur  <ombat. 
A  dangerous  establishment  can  never  be  necessary  or  plausible,  hO  long  aa 
we  continue  a  united  people.  But  let  it  ntver  for  a  moment  be  f< )rcoiten 
that  these  states  ai(>  indebted  for  this  advantage  to  thciv  union.  The  mo- 
ment of  its  dissolution  will  be  the  date  of  a  new  order  of  thini!:s.  The  fears 
of  ti.e  weaker,  or  the  ambition  of  the  strongrr  states  or  confeih  raries,  will 
set  the  same  example  as  Charles  Vll.  of  France  did  in  the  old  world,  who 
first  introduced  n.ditary  establishments  in  t  me  of  peace.  The  example 
will  be  followed  h«  re  from  the  same  motives  which  produced  universal 
imitation  tliere.  The  face  of  America  w:ll  be  but  a  copyofth.it  (  f  the  con» 
tineut  of  Europe.     It  will    present    liberty   e  ery    where  cm»bkft  betwcap 
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standing  armies  and  perpetua'  taxes.  The  fortunes  of  disunited  America 
wiii  be  even  mote  disastions  than  those  of  Euiope.  The  sources  of  evil  in 
the  latter  are  confined  to  her  own  limits.  No  stip«^rior  powers  of  another 
quarter  of  the  globe  intrigue  among  her  rival  nations,  inflame  their  mutual 
an  mosit-es,  and  render  them  the  instruments  of  foreign  ambition,  jealousy 
and  revenge.  In  America,  the  miseries  sprinj^mg  from  her  internal  jealousies, 
contentions  and  wars,  would  form  a  part  only  of  her  lot.  A  plentiful  addition 
of  evi  s  would  have  their  source  in  that  rt  lafioii,  in  which  Europe  stands  to  this 
quarter  of  the  earth,  and  which  no  other  quarter  of  the  earth  bears  to  Europe." 
Numbi-r  XLI. 

It  requires  no  very  profound  acquaintance  with  history,  or 
with  the  operation  ol  hunnan  passions,  to  feel  that  there  is 
nothing  exagajerate.i  ii  the  above  statement.  After  reading 
the  sixth  and  >eventl»  numbers  of  tiie  Federalist,  written  by 
General  Hanuiton,  on  the  dangers  from  war  between  the 
states,  no  man,  if  his  own  reflecions  did  nnt  previously  con- 
duct hmj  to  the  sanie  conclusions,  Ci/Uld  for  a  moment, refuse 
to  admit  the  lollowiug  ptisition  laid  down  by  that  illustrious 
writer. 

**  That  in  case  of  disunion,  the  several  states,  or  such  combinations  of  them 
as  might  happen  to  be  formed  out  of  tiie  general  wreck  of  the  confederacy, 
would  be  frequently  engaged  in  violent  struiigles  ; — would  be  subject  lo  those 
vicissitudes  oi  ptace  and  war,  of  friendsh  p  and  enmity  with  each  other,  which 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  ail  neighbouring  nations,  not  united  under  one 
govern  ruent." 

An  entire  number,  the  production  of  the  same  pen,  is  al- 
lotted to  a  consideration  of  the  effects  of  internal  war,  in  pro- 
ducing standing  armies  and  other  institutions,  unfriendly  to 
liberty.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribino  the 
following  passages,  which  are,  in  theutselves,  highlyinst.rnc- 
tive  and  just,  and  afford  a  good  specimen  ol  the  manner  of 
the  writer.  The  tirst  parairaph  exhibits  a  faitfiful  vi  w  of  the 
character  of  the  wars  ot  fie  Euro})ean  continent,  as  they  were 
wage  J  before  the  Krencn  revolution,  h  was  but  iittie  cippre- 
heided  by  General  Hamilton,  or  any  other  American  states- 
man ot  the  day,  that,  during  tiie  inierval  which  has  since 
elaj^seu,  so  complete  a  revolution  in  th--^  syj>tem  and  effects 
of  European  husiili.ies,  would  have  been  wrought,  by  the 
then  loyal  sutjjects  of  Louis  XVI. 

"  War  between  the  states,  in  the  first  periods  of  their  separate  existence, 
would  be  accom^j allied  wuh  much  gieat  r  distreises,  than  it  commonly  is 
m  those  countries  wheie  regulai  military  estai)iishaients  h.ive  long  ob- 
tained. The  ui^cip  ined  armies  aiw  .ys  kept  on  toot  0:1  the  continent  of  Eu- 
ropt ,  though  they  bear  a  Uid'.igi.ant  aspect  to  liberty  and  economy,  ha^e, 
notwith.-tandmg,  heen  productive  of  ilie  >  gnal  advantage  of  rendering  sud- 
den conquests  impracticable,  and  of  preventing  that  r.ipid  desolation,  which 
nstd  to  maik  the  progress  of  war,  prior  to  their  introduction.  The  art  of 
fort  hcatiou  ims  contriouteci  to  the  SdUic  ends.  The  nations  of  Europe  are 
•ncircled  with  chains  of  tortified  places,  which  mutually  obstruct  invasion. 
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Campaigns  are  wasted  in  reducmg  two  or  three  frontier  garrisons,  to  gain 
admittance  into  an  enen^y's  country.  Similar  impediments  occur  at  every 
step,  to  exhaust  the  srreng^tb  and  delay  th^  progress  of  an  invader.  For- 
merly, an  invading  army  wonid  pcmtrate  into  the  herrt  of  a  neighbouring 
country  almost  as  soon  as  mtelligepce  ot  its  appro.ica  could  be  receive<l  j 
but  now,  a  comparatively  small  force  of  dlseipliaed  troops,  acting  on  the 
defensive,  with  the  aid  of  posts,  is  able  to  impede,  and  finally  to  frustrate 
the  enterj:vises  of  one  much  more  considerable.  The  history  of  war,  in  that 
qiiarltr  of  the  globe,  is  no  longer  a  history  of  nations  subdued,  and  empires 
overturned  ;  hut  of  towns  taken  and  retaken — of  battles  that  decide  nothing — 
of  retreats  more  beneliciul  than  victories — of  much  effort  and  little  acqui- 
sition. 

"In  this  country,  the  scene  wou!;l  be  altogether  rcvcrbeo.  The  jealousy  of 
military  establishments  would  postpone  them  as  long  as  possible.  The  want 
of  fortifications,  leaving  iiic  frontiers  of  one  'tate  open  to  another,  would 
facilitate  inroads.  The  populous  states  would,  with  little  difficulty,  over- 
run their  less  populous  neighbours.  Conquests  would  be  as  easy  to  be 
mad(^,  as  difficult  to  be  retained.  War,  therefore,  would  be  desultory,  and 
predatory.  Plunder  and  devastation  ever  march  in  the  train  of  irregulars. 
The  calamities  of  individuals  would  make  the  principal  figure  in  the  events 
which  would  characterize  our    militaiy   exploits. 

"  This  picture  is  not  too  highly  wrought;  although  I  confess,  it  would 
not  long  remain  a  just  one.  Safety  from  external  danger,  is  the  most  power- 
ful director  of  national  conduct.  Even  the  ardent  love  of  liberty,  will,  after 
a  time,  give  way  to  its  dictates.  The  violent  destruction  of  life  and  pro- 
perty incident  to  war;  the  continual  effort  and  alarm  attendant  on  a  state 
of  continual  danger,  will  com])cl  nations  the  most  attached  to  liberty,  to 
resort  foi-  repose  and  security  to  institutions,  which  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
stroy their  civil  and  political  rights.  To  be  more  safe,  they  at  length  become 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  being  less  free. 

*'  Standing  armies  must  inevitably  result  from  a  dissolution  of  the  con- 
federacy. Frequent  war,  and  constant  apprehension,  which  require  a  state 
of  as  consti'nt  preparation,  will  infallibly  produce  them.  The  weaker  states 
or  confederacies,  would  first  have  lecoutse  to  them,  to  put  themselves  upon 
an  equality  with  their  more  potent  neighbours.  They  would  endeavour  to 
supply  tiie  inferiority  of  populaticin  and  resources,  by  a  more  regular  and 
effective  system  of  defence,  by  disciplined  troops  and  by  fortifications. 
They  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  obliged  to  strengthen  the  executive  arm 
of  government ;  in  doing  which,  their  constitutions  would  acquire  a  pro- 
gressive direction  towards  monarchy.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  war  to  increase 
the  executive  at  the  expense  of  the  legislative  authority. 

"  The  expedients  which  have  been  mentioned,  would  soon  give  the  states 
or  confedi  racies,  that  made  use  of  them,  a  superiority  over  their  neighbours. 
Small  states,  or  states  of  less  natural  strength,  under  vigorous  govern- 
ments, and  with  the  assistance  of  disciplined  armies,  have  often  triumphed 
over  large  states,  or  states  of  greater  natural  strength,  which  have  been 
destitute  of  these  advantages.  Neither  the  pride  nor  the  safety  of  the  more 
important  stales,  or  confederacies,  would  permit  them  long  to  submit  to 
this  more  trying  and  adventitious  superiority.  They  would  quickly  resort 
to  means  similar  to  those  by  which  it  had  been  cftVcted,  to  reinstate  them- 
selves in  their  lust  pre-eminences.  Trus,  we  should,  in  a  little  time,  see 
established  in  every  part  of  this  country,  the  same  engines  of  despotism, 
which  have  been  the  scourges  of  the  old  world.  This,  at  least,  would  be  the 
natural  course  of  things  j  and  our  reasonings  wiil  be  likely  to  be  just,  in 
proportior  as  they  are  accommodated  to  this  standard. 

"  In  a  ccantry  where  the  perpetual  menacings  of  danger  oblige  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  always  prepared  to  repel  it,  her  armies  must  be  numerous 
enough    for   instant  defence.      The  continual  necessity  for  his  services,  en- 
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bnnces  the  importance  of  the  soUUm',  and  proportionabh'  (degrades  the  condition 
of  the  citizen.  Th«  m  litary  state  becomes  elevated  above  the  civil  The 
inhabitants  of  territories  often  the  theatre  of  war,  are  unavoidably  subjected  to 
frquent  infiingements  on  their  rights,  which  serve  to  weaken  their  sense  of 
those  rights  ;  and  by  degrees,  the  people  are  brought  to  consider  the  soldiery 
not  only  as  their  protectors,  but  as  their  superiors.  The  transition  from  this 
disposition  to  that  of  considering  them  as  masters,  is  neither  remote  nor  diffi- 
cult: but  it  is  vcryd  fficult  to  prevail  upon  a  people  tender  such  impressions,  to 
make  a  bold  or  eflectnal  resistance  to  usurpations,  supported  by  the  military 
power."  Number  VIII. 


We  shall  now  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  chief 
benefits  which  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  or  the  writers 
of  the  Federalist, — whom  we  consider  ;is  speaking  the  sense 
of  the  convention, — anticipated  from  the  union  of  the  states 
under  one  general  government.  To  compare  their  views  and 
expectations  with  the  result  now  before  our  eyes,  is  a  specula- 
tion by  no  means  devoid,  either  of  instruction  or  of  interest. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  increase  of  poj:)ulation,  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  wealth,  and  to  the  preservation  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity, all  their  most  sanguine  hopes  have  been  realized. 
But  with  regard  to  other  important  points  which  the  federal 
system  was  meant  to  compass,  their  intentions  and  belief  have 
been,  or  are  likely  to  be,  most  miserably  disappointed.  It  is 
upon  these  that  we  shall  beg  leave  to  dwell  for  a  moment. 

Among  the  chief  and  exclusive  advantages  inherent  to 
union,  the  writers  of  the  Federalist  enumerate,— the  organi- 
zation of  a  military  force, — the  creation  of  a  navy, — and  the 
growth  of  an  active  commerce  in  our  own  bottoms.  These 
advantages  they  consider  as  the  natural,  necessary,  and  most 
salutary  effects  of  a  general  government.  Theyselect  themas 
the  strongest  topics  of  recommendation  that  could  be  urged 
to  their  countrymen,  in  favour  of  the  system  from  which  they 
were  to  flow,  and  without  vvhicii  they  could  not  be  secured. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  into  their  conception,  that 
the  general  government  when  formed,  could  ever  fall  into 
the  hands  of  men,  who  would  overlook  or  deny  the  import- 
ance of  such  objects,  or  leave  in  impotent  abstraction,  the 
constitutional  faculty  of  accomplishing  them. 

They  did  not  foresee,  or  consider  as  a  possible  event,  the 
existence  of  a  federal  administration,  so  ignorant  or  regard- 
less of  the  highest  interests  of  the  country,  as  to  abstain  from 
exercising,  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent, the  powers  which 
the  constitution  might  impart,  for  collecting  and  organizing 
adequate  means  of  national  defence.     Thev  were  far  from 
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imagining  that  the  inanagement  of  our  aifairs,  could  ever 
devolve,  upon  a  set  of  men,  insensible  to  the  force  of  the 
maxim — that  the  best  and  only  security  for  peace,  is  to  be 
well  prepared  for  war. 

'*  The  safety  of  the  people  of  America,"  Says  the  Federalist,  ''  depends  not 
only  oil  their  furbcarinj*  to  give  just  causes  of  war  to  other  nations,  but  also  on 
their  placing  an'l  continuing  themselves  in  Mich  a  situation,  a>  not  to  invite 
hostility  or  insult,  and  that  situation  consists  in  the  best  possible  state  of  de- 
fence, which  the  resources  of  the  country^  may  allow." 

This  doctrine  is  held  by  the  writer  to  be  too  wqjl  establish- 
ed, by  the  evidence  of  history  and  daily  experience,  to  admit 
of  contradiction,  or  to  reijuire  any  particular  elucidation. 
Under  these  impressions,  the  authors  of  the  Federalist,  speak 
of  the  indispensable  importance  of  a  navy,  as  of  a  point,  not 
only  demonstrable,  but  universally  conceded.  We  therefore 
find  such  phrases  as  the  following,  scattered  through  tlieir 
work. 

"  The  necessity  of  naval  protection  to  external  and  maritime  commerce,  and 

the  conduciveness  of  that  species  of  conunercc  to  the  prosperity  of  a  navy,  ar? 

points  too  manifest  to  require  a  particular  exposition," 

"  To  that  great  object,  a  navy,  union  will  contribute  in  various  ways," 

"  If  we  mean  to  be  a  commercial  people  it  must  form  a  part  of  our  policy 

to  be  able  one  day  to  defend  that  commerce,  by  the  sup,)ort  of  a  navy  and  of 

naval  wars." 

And  again, 

*'  If  we  mean  to  be  a  commercial  p(0{)lc,  and  even  secure  on  our  Atlantic 
side,  we  must  endeavor  as  soou  as  possible  to  have  a  navy." 

These  sentiments  are  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  Mr.  Ja}', 
or  to  General  Hamilton.  They  had  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
the  present  liead  of  the  democratic  party.  Mr.  Madison  in  a 
speech  pronounced  in  congress,  very  soon  after  theestablisii- 
mentofthe'constitution,  uses  the  following  emphatic  language 
on  the  same  subject.  "  I  consider  an  acquisition  of  maritime 
*'  strength,  essential  to  this  countiy.  Should  we  ever  be  so 
**  unfortunate  as  to  be  engaged  in  war,  what  but  this  can  dc- 
**  fend  our  towns  and  cities  on  the  sea  coast  ?  or  what  but  this 
**  can  enable  us  to  repel  an  invading  enemy.""  In  the  forty  first 
number  of  the  Federalist,  the  same  politician  who  is  now  at 
the  head  of  the  national  councils, — expresses  himself  thus  : 

•*  Th«  palpable  necessity  pf  the  power  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy, 
has  protected  that  part  of  the  constitution,  against  a  spirit  of  censure, 
which  has  spared  few  other  parts.  It  must  indeed  be  numbered  among  the 
greatest  blessings  of  America,  that  ;»«  her  union  will  be  the  only  source 
of  her  maritiaie  strength,  so  this  will  be  a  principal  source  of  her  security 
against  danger  from  abroad.  In  this  respect  our  situation  bears  another  like- 
ness to  the  insular  advmitage  of  Great  Britain.     The  batteries  most  capable 
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of  repelling   foreign   entp>pr;sss    on    our  safet}'-,    are  happily    such,     as   oau 
tjever  be  turnovl  by  a  perSciions  government  ai^ainst  our  liberties. 

'*  The   inhabitants  of  the   At'antic    frontier,    are    all    of  them   deeply  in- 
terested   in    this   provision   for    naval  piotection,    and   if  they   have    l.itherto 
been  suffered  to  sleep  quietly  in   theT  beds;  if  their    property  has  remained 
safe  asfainst   the  prtdatory  spirit  of   licentious   adventurers  ;    if  their  mari- 
time   towns    have    not  yet    been  compelled    to  ransom    themselves  fiom  the 
terrors  of  a  conflagration,  by  yitldiuk^  to  the  exactions  o"  sudden  and  daring 
invaders,    these   instances  of   good    fortune    are  not   to     be    ascribed   to  the 
capacity  of  the  existing   government  for  the  protection  of  those  from  whom 
't  claims  allegiance,  but  to  causes  that  ^tg  fufrilive  and  fullac'ious.     If  we  ex- 
Ctrpt    perhaps  Virginia    and    Maryland,  winch    are    peculiarly  vulnerable  on 
Then-  eastern  frontiers,  no    part  of    the    union   ou'^ht   to   feel    more    anxiety 
on    this  .'ubject  than  New  York.     Her  sea  coast  is    extensive.     A    very  im- 
portant district  of  tite  state,  is  an  island.     The  state  itself,  is  penetrated  by  a 
large  navigable  river  for  more  than  (ifty  leagues.     The  great  emporium  of  its 
commerce,    the    great    reservoir    of    ics    wealth,    lies    ev.  ry  moment    at   the 
mercy  of  e-enls,  an  I  may  almost   be  regarded   as   a  hostage,   for  ignominious 
compliances   with  the    dictates  of  a  foreigu  enemy  j  or  even  with  the  rapa- 
cious demands  of  pirates  and  barbarians.     Should  a  war  be  the  result  of  the 
precarious  situation  of  European  affairs,  and   ail  the  unruly  passions  attend- 
ing   it  be   let  lo<.)Se   on  the  ocean,  our  escape  from  insitUs  and  depredations^    not 
only   on  that    element^   but  every  pari  of  ik?   other    b'jrdering  on    it   will  be  truly 
miraculous.^* 

How  does  it  happen  that  the  person  by  whom  such  opinions 
as  these  were  entertained,  and  uttered,  before  the  institution 
of  the  general  government,  is  not  now,  when  the  dangers  he 
describes  are  so  greatly  aggravated,  strenuously  engaged  in 
exerting  tbeinfluence,andauthorityof  his  official  station,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  an  object,  which,  most  certainly,  has 
Jost  nothing  of  its  former  importance  !     Mav  not  the  causes 
of  the  security,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  fron- 
tier have  enjoyed,  since  the  formation  of  the  government, 
be  considered  as  even  still  more  *'  fugitive  and  fallacious," 
than  those  which  protected  them  antecedently?  Isnotourpre- 
sent  escape  from  insults,  and  dcipredations  on  the  sea-board, 
'*  truly  miraculous,"  aad  have  we  now  a  better  right  to  calcu- 
late, upon  the  prolongation  ofthei/zzVttaV,  than  we  had  twenty- 
three  years  ago?    Is  not  the  capital  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
*'  the  great  emporium  of  its  commerce,  the  great  reservoir  of 
''  its  wealth,"  still  "  at  the  mercy  of  events  ?"  We  must  then 
conclude  from  the  supineness  which  Mr.  Madison  has  mani- 
fested, since  his  accession  to  the  presidential  chair,  with  regai-d 
to  a  **  flourishing  marine,"  (his  own  chosen  formula  of  incan- 
tation in  favour  of  the  union),  either  that  the  sound  opinions, 
which  he  once  entertained,  on  this  head,  have  been  lost  in 
the  general  wreck  of  his  judgment  and  powers, — or  that  he 
has  sacrificed  his  private  conviction,  to  the  blind  prejudi* 
of  party,  and  the  interests  of  his  popularity,— or  has  lost 


popularity, — or  has  lost  hi§ 
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primitive  zeal  for  the  public  welfare, — or  counts  upon  the  per- 
manent prosperity,  and  invincible  n\otleration,of  the  present 
'*  mistress  of  the  seas,"  whose  destruction  he  is,  nevertheless, 
labouring  to  promote,  and  whose  forbearance  he  is  daily  put- 
tinp:  ^o  the  test,  by  the  heaviest  outrages. 

The  eleventh  number  of  tht!  work  before  us,  in  which 
General  Hamilton  discusses  the  importance  of  a  navy,  merits, 
even  at  this  time,  an  attentive  perusal,  r.s  the  reasons  which 
are  there  assigned,  apply  with  the  utmost  force,  to  our  present 
situation.   We  cannot  forbear  giving  an  extract,  for  the  length 
of  which  we  would  apologize,  if  the  importance  of  the  toi)ic 
did  not  obviously  warrant,  the  introduction  cf  anv  matter,  that 
cap  serve  toawaken  the  country,  to  a  just  senseof  its  position. 
We  earnestly  exliort  our  readers  lo  dwell  upon  the  passages, 
we  are  about  to  transcribe,  and  to  examine  whether  the  par- 
ticular evils,  which  they  predict,  in  reference  to  a  state  of 
disunion,  are  not  even  now  unhappily  realized  ;  whether  **  the 
*'  littKi  arts  of  little  politicians,"  which  the  enlightened  and 
bighminded  writer,  so  naturally,  but  too  presunsptously  de- 
fies, have  not  frustrated  in  this  respect,  all  the  advantages 
which  not  only  "  nature,"  but  chance  and  wisdom  had  placed 
within  our  reach. 

ft  '*  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  General  Hamilton,  "  that  the  continuance 
of  the  unioji,  under  an  efficient  goverutnent,  would  put  it  in  our  ;»o\ver,  at 
a  period  not  very  far  distant,  to  create  a  navy,  which,  if  it  could  not  vie  with 
those  of  the  great  maritime  powers,  would  at  least  he  of  respectable 
weight,  if  thrown  into  the  scale  of  either  of  two  contending  parties.  By  a 
steady  adherence  to  the  union,  we  may  hope,  ere  long,  to  become  the  arbiter 
of  Europe  in  America  ;  and  to  be  able  to  incline  tiie  balance  of  European 
competitions,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  as  our  interest  may  dictate. 

"  But  in  the  reverse  of  this  eligible  situation,  we  shall  discoxer,  that  the 
rivalships  of  the  parts  would  make  them  checks  upon  each  othtr,  and 
would  frustrate  all  the  tempting  advantages,  which  nature  has  kinilly  placed 
within  our  reach.  In  a  state  so  insign'ficant,  our  commerce  would  be  a  prey 
to  the  wanton  interineddlings  of  all  nations,  at  war  with  each  other;  who 
having  nothing  to  fear  from  us,  would  with  little  scruple  or  remorse,  sup- 
ply their  wants,  by  depredations  on  our  property,  as  often  as  it  fell  in  their 
way.  The  rif^hts  of  tieutrolily  will  only  be  rcspecled,  wheit  they  are  defended  by 
«n  adt quale  pozcer.  A  rtation  de;,picabie  by  its  wecdi./css,  forfeits  even  Ike  privilege 
of  beinf>  rie'ilral. 

"  Ur.der  a  vigoious  national  government,  the  natural  strength,  and  re- 
sources of  the  country,  directed  to  a  common  interest,  would  baffle  all  the 
combinations  of  European  jealousy  to  restrain  our  growth.  This  situation 
would  even  take  away  the  motive  of  such  combinations,  by  inducing  an  inj- 
practicnbility  of  success.  An  active  commerce,  and  extensive  navigation,  a 
flourishintr  marine,  would  then  be  the  inevitable  offspring  of  moral  and  physi- 
cal necessity.  We  might  defy  the  little  arts  of  little  politicians  to  control,  or 
rary,  the  irresistible  and  unchangeable  course  of  nature. 

"  But  in  a  state  of  disunion,  these  combinations  might  exist,  and  might 
operate   with  success.     It  would  be  in  the   power  of   the  maritime   nations. 
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availing  themselves  of  our  universal  impotence,  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of  our 
political  existence ;  and  as  they  have  a  common  interest  in  being  our  carriers, 
and  still  more  in  preventing  us  iVoui  becoming  theirs,  they  would  in  all  pro- 
bablility,  combine  to  embarrass  oar  navigation  in  such  a  manner,  as  would 
in  effect  destroy  it,  and  confine  us  to  a  passive  commerce.  We  should  thus  be 
compelled  to  content  ourselves  with  Uic  first  price  of  our  commodities,  and 
to  see  the  profits  of  our  trade  snatched  from  us,  to  enrich  our  enemies,  and 
persecutors.  Ti)e  unequal  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  signalizes  the  genius 
of  the  American  merchants  and  navigators,  and  which  is  in  itself  an  inex- 
haustible niine  of  national  wealth,  would  be  stifled  and  lost;  and  poverty 
and  dispftace  would  overspread  a  country,  which  with  wisdom,  might  make 
herself  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world."  Number  XI. 

The  creation  of  a  land  force,  as  well  as  the  establishment 
of  a  marine,  was  contemplated  by  the  advocates  of  union,  as 
among  the  principal  benefits  of  which  it  might  be  productive. 
They  saw  that  while  the  states  continued  to  exist  separately, 
their  physical  strength  could  not  be  so  organized,  as  to  furnish 
them  with  an  adequate  protection  against  foreign  invasion. 
It  appeared  to  them  a  most  powerful  recommendation  in  fa- 
vour of  a  federal  system,  and  in  this  light  did  they  represent 
the  circumstance  to  the  people — that  there  might  be  formed 
under  it,  without  danger  to  the  public  liberties,  a  competent 
military  estabHshment,  consisting  of  regular  troops,  and  of 
disciplined  militia.    They  supposed  that  no  man  could  doubt 
for  a  moment,  the  expediency,  or  even  absolute  necessity,  of 
putting  the  country,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  a  respectable  pos- 
ture of  defence. 

They  had  no  example  before  them, — they  found  none  in 
the  records  of  history, — of  a  nation  so  egregiously  improvi- 
dent, as  to  neglect  altogether  the  care  of  her  security  against 
foreign  arms,  or  so  credulously  romantic,  as  to  regulate  her 
domestic  policy,  upon  the  supposition,  that  she  was  for  ever  to 
revel  in  the  enjoyments  of  peace.  They  therefore  imagined, 
that  the  tendency  of  the  union  to  facilitate  the  production  of 
an  adequate  national  force,  would  materially  co!iduce  to  re- 
concile the  minds  of  all  sensible  men  to  the  measure. 

"  The  people  of  America,"  says  the  Federalist,  *'  wisely  consider  union 
and  a  good  national  government,  as  necessary  to  put  and  keep  them  in  a 
situation,  that  instead  of  inviting  war,  will  tend  to  repress  and  discourage  it." 

The  writers  of  this  work  lay  down  a  doctrine,  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  inculcate  lessons,  from  which  they  deem  it  impos- 
sible, for  any  intelligent  mind  to  dissent. 

"  Certainly,"  say  they,  «*  we  ought  not  to  disable  the  government  when 
established,  irom  guarding  the  community  against  the  combination,  or  en- 
mity of  other  nations.  Let  us  recollect  that  peace  or  war,  will  not  always  be 
left  to  our  option;  that  however  mo^lerate  or  ambitious  we  may  be,  we  can- 
not count  upon  the  moderation,  or  hope  to  extinguish  the  ambition  of  others. 
To  judge  from  the  history  of  mankind  we  shall  be   compelled  to   conclude 
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that  the  fiery  and  <k-strur.tivc  passions  of  war  reign  in  the  human  breast, 
with  iDin^h  more  powerful  sway,  than  the  mild  and  beneficent  s-entiments  of 
peace,  ami  that  to  model  our  politira!  systems  upon  lasting  tranquility,  would 
be  to  calculate  on  the  wt^aker  springs  of  llie  human  character." 

The  framcrs  of  the  constitution,  cind  the  advocates  of 
union  had  in  view,  not  merely  the  organization  of  the  vnliiia 
of  the  whole  country,  vpon  an  uniform  plan,  and  its  subjection 
to  the  authority  cf  the  general  go-cernment — points  of  the 
highest  importance, — but  the  civatiot)  of  a  rej^uiar  army, 
under  such  restrictions,  however,  as  v»ould  obviate  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  its  becoming  truly  formidable  to  hberty.  They 
were  fully  aware  that  the  mihiia  could  never  be  rendered  com- 
petent to  the  national  defence,  without  an  annual  deduction 
in  favour  of  military  exercises,  from  the  productive  labour 
of  the  country,  which  would  operate  both  as  a  heavy  grievance 
to  the  people,  and  a  great  public  loss.  They  were  also  sen- 
sible, that  without  someportion  of  regular  force,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  good  government,  to  possess  the  energy 
and  authority,  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  its  institution.  They  distinctly  saw,  what  the  writers 
of  the  Federalisthaveirrefragably  proved,  in  their  25th,  26th, 
and27ih  numbers — that  no  perils  could  ever  assail  the  whole 
union,  so  formidable  as  to  demand  a  force,  considerable 
enough  to  endanger  the  public  liberties,  when  guarded  by 
the  ramparts  of  a  federal  constitution. 

Thefollowing  passage  taken  from  the  Federalist,  contains 
the  sentiments  which  they  entertained  on  this  head,  and 
which  must  be  those  of  every  man,  who  understands  the 
nature  of  the  American  confederacy,  and  the  circumstances 
of  our  country. 

'*  We  should  recollect  that  the  extent  of  the  military  force,  nnist,  at  all 
events,  be  regulated  by  the  resources  of  the  country.  For  a  long  time  to 
come  it  will  no',  be  possible  to  maintain  a  large  army;  and  as  the  means  of 
doing  this  increase,  the  pop'ilation  and  the  natural  strength  of  the  com- 
munity will  proportionably  increase.  When  will  tlie  time  arrive,  that  the 
federal  government  can  raise  and  maintain  an  army  capable  of  erecting  a 
despotism  over  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  an  immense  emp  re,  who 
are  in  a  situation,  through  the  medium  of  their  state  governments,  to  take 
measun  s  for  their  own  defence,  with  all  the  celerity,  regularity,  and  system 
of  independent  nations  ?  The  apprehension  may  be  considereil  as  a  disease,  for 
■which  there  can  be  found  no  cure  in  the  resources  of  argument  and  reasoning.* 
Vol.  ii.  204. 

**  Itwill  be  found,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  in  hisWealth  of  Nations, 
"that  the  history  of  all  ages  bears  testimony,  to  the  irresisti- 
"bl'e  superiority,  which  a  well  regulated  standing  army  has 
**  over  every  sort  of  militia."*  The  writers  of  the  Federalist, 

*  B.  V.  c.  1. 
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afterassuming  it  as  an  axiom,  thattheprincipal  and  immediate 
duty  of  a  government,  is  the  creation  of  a  military  force  for 
the  protection  of  the  subject  from  ibreign  violence,  adopt, 
as  every  sagacious  reader  of  history  must  do,  the  opinion 
thus  advanced  by  Dr.  Smith.  They  acknowledge  a  well  regu- 
lated militia  to  be  "  a  povverfui  and  va,luable  auxiliary,"  in 
case  of  external  attack,  and  justly  view  it,  circumstanced  as 
we  are,  in  the  light  of  a  complete  safeguard  against  the  abuse 
of  a  regular  force.  But  they  are  still  compelled  to  admit,  that 
it  must,  in  whatever  manner  disciplined,  or  exercised,  prove 
an  insufficient  provision  for  the  public  defence,  while  the  art 
of  war  remains  such  as  it  is,  and  the  pursuits  of  civil  life 
continue  to  form,  the  chief  and  necessary  occupation  of  the 
people.  It  was  the  opinion  of  these  enlightened  statesmen — 
that  altfiough  a  wide  ocean  separates  the  United  States  from 
Europe,  yet  that  we  are  far  from  being,  on  that  account,  secure 
from  the  hostilities  of  the  latter;  that, — conformably  to  the 
language  of  Dr.  Smith, — **  an  industrious  and  consequently 
*'  an  opulent  nation,  is  of  all  others,  the  most  likely  to  be 
attacked  ;"  and  that  "  the  improvements  in  navigation  have, 
'  *^  as  to  the  facility  of  communication,  rendered  distant  nations 
*'  in  a  great  measure,  neighbours."  They  knew  well  also,  that 
when  an  invasion  of  this  country  was  attempted,  it  would  not 
be  with  a  militia,  but  with  regular  troops,  which  could  be  suc- 
cessfully opposed,  only  by  a  force  of  the  same  description. 

In  this  era  of  the  world,  and  with  the  examples  which  Eu- 
rope has  so  recently  afforded,  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  insist 
upon  a  point,  in  whicfi  all  the  politicians  of  that  quarter, 
must,  if  they  have  ever  differed,  now  at  least  agree  ;  we  mean 
the  inferiority  of  militia  to  standing:  armies.  Butit  has  become, 
here,  lu  defiance  both  of  reason  and  experience,  a  fashionable 
doctrine,  even  with  those  to  whom  the  management  of  our 
public  affairs  is  confided,  that  all  the  statesmen  and  warriors 
of  Europe  have  been  in  error  on  this  subject; — that  the  public 
defence  may  besafely  committed  to  the"  undisciplined  ener- 
"  gies"  of  the  people ; — that  we  want  no  better  egis,  than  that 
whi-ch  we  now  have,  and  which,  in  fact,  constitutes  our  sole 
reliance; — a  militia,  we  will  not  say  imperfectly  trained,  but 
scarcely  organized,  or  regimented  as  it  were,  but  in  the  files 
of  the  war  office.  Opinions  so  presumptuous  and  extravagant 
as  these,  are  not  to  be  affected  by  any  process  oF  reasoning, 
but  they  may  be  shaken  by  authority,  and  it  is  therefore,  that 
we  shall  proceed  to  quote,  some  of  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  Federalit^t  on  this  subject. 

General  Hamilton,  whose  competency  to  decide  on  these 
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matters,  will  scarcclybe  denied,  even  b}^  his  political  enemies, 
conlendsj  in  the  twenty-ninth  number,  against  the  practica- 
bility of  disciplining  all  the  militia  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  scheme  of  disciplining  the  whole  nation,"  says  he,  *'  is  as  futile  as  it 
wruld  be  iiijurious,  if  it  were  capable  of  beiug  carried  into  execution.  A  toler- 
able expertness  in  military  movements  is  a  business  that  requires  time  and 
praclice.  It  is  not  a  day,  nor  a  week,  nor  even  a  month  that  will  suffice  for 
the  attainment  of  it.  Little  more  can  reasonably  be  aimed  at,  with  respect 
to  the  people  at  large,  than  to  have  them  properly  armed  and  equipped;  and 
in  onler  to  see  that  this  be  not  neglected,  it  will  be  necessary  to  assemble 
them  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  a  year/' 

Even  the  little  of  which  General  Hamilton  speaks,  has  not, 
as  we  well  know,  been  done.  He  suggests,  immediately  after- 
wards, the  following  ideas,  which  should  long  since  have  been 
adopted,  and  which  every  good  patriot  must  wish  to  see  exe- 
cuted without  delay. 

"  Ttut  though  the  project  of  disciplining  all  the  militia  of  the  United  States 
must  be  abandoned  as  mischievous  or  impracticable,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance,  that  a  well  digcstt<l  plan  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be 
adopted  for  the  proper  establishment  of  the  militia.  The  attention  of  the 
government  ought  particular!}'  to  be  directed  to  the  formation  of  a  select  corps, 
of  moderate  size,  upon  such  principles  as  will  really  fit  it  for  service  in  case 
of  need.  By  thus  circumscribing  the  plan,  it  will  be  possible  to  have  an  excel- 
lent body  of  well  trained  militia,  ready  to  take  the  field  whenever  the  deft  nee 
of  the  state  shall  require  it." 

Dr.  Smith,  in  his  admirable  chapter  on  the  expense  of 
national  defence,  admits  that  a  militia,  which  has  served  for 
several  successive  campaigns,  becomes  equal  to  a  standing  or 
regular  army.  It  become?,  in  fact,  the  same.  History  fur- 
liishes  various  instances  of  a  successful  and  complete  assimi- 
lation of  this  kind  ;  but  these  very  instances,  which  uniformly 
record  the  defeat  of  the  militia  in  the  outset,  bear  testimony 
to  its  original  inferiority.  This  capability  of  improvement  un- 
der the  '*  uses  of  adversity,"  aiVords,  however,  but  a  slender 
consolation  to  one  who  reflects,  that  as  war  is  now  waged,  the 
loss  of  a  single  battle,  decides  the  fate  of  a  country. 

General  Hamilton  allows,  vvith  Dr.  Smith,  that  a  militia 
niav,  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  be  gradually  formed  to 
liie  exact  discipline,  and  strength  of  a  regular  am  y;  but  the 
degree  of  reliance  which  he  places  on  this  circumstance,  as 
(onnected  with  the  national  safety,  may  be  understood  from 
the  passage  we  shall  proceed  to  quote.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  following  testimony,  fioni  one  who  bore  so  dis- 
tinguished a  part  in  our  revolutionary  war,  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  cite  our  contest  with  thi'  British,  in  support  of  the 
doctrine,  that  a  mere  \e\y  en  masse,  would  enable  us  to  with- 
stand fifty  thousand  French  troops. 
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"  I  expect,"  says  General  Hamilton,  "  we  shall  be  told,  that  the  militia 
of  the  coi  ntry  is  it>  natural  Milwark,  and  would  at  all  times  be  equal  to  the 
natonal  de'eiice.  This  dortriiie,  in  substance,  had  like  to  have  lost  us  our 
independence.  It  cos*^  millions  to  the  United  States,  that  might  have  bten 
savid.  The  fa  ts,  which,  from  our  own  exper  <  nee  forbid  a  reliance  of  this  k  nd, 
are  too  recent  to  permit  ns  to  be  the  dupts  of  such  a  suggestion.  The  steady 
operations  of  W3r  against  a  regular  and  w-ll  disoiplined  army,  can  only  be  suc- 
cessfully conducted  by  a  forc^:  of  the  same  kind.  Considerritions  of  economy, 
not  less  ihan  of  stabil  ty  and  vigor,  confirm  this  position.  The  American  mi- 
litia in  the  course  o:  the  late  w  ir,  have,  bv  ttieir  valor  on  nunerous  occas  ons, 
erected  eternal  monuments  to  then  fame  ;  but  the  bravest o."  them  feel  and  kn  jw, 
that  the  liberty  of  their  country  could  not  have  been  i  stablished  by  their  erfbrts 
alone,  howtvtr  great  and  valuabK^  Wa  ,  like  most  other  thinss,  is  a  science  to 
be  acquired  and  perfected  by  diligence,  by  pi;rseveraiice,  Uy  time,  and  by  prac- 
tice." Vol.ii.  p.  183. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution,  penetrated  with  the  ideas 
which  Handltonhas  here  ex  pressed, in  vested  the  legislature  oF 
the  Union,with  the  power  of  raisino  ana  maintaining  regular 
armies,even  in  timeoi  peace.  It  was  their  l)elief,that  the  mili- 
tary estabiishnienis,which  would  necessarily  be  created  in  the 
different  states,  if  ihey  existed  separately,  might  ultimately 
prove  fatal  tolibtrry  ;  but,  they  were  fully  persuaded,  that  a 
regular  torce  could  never  be  a  dangerous  weapon  of  power,in 
the  hands  of  the  federal  government.  They  were  not  deterred 
from  confiding  to  it,  an  authority  which  the  best  interests  of 
the  nation  imperiously  demanded,  by  the  apprehension  that 
the  trust  might  be  violated.  They  wisely  judged,  to  use  the 
langUHge  of  the  Federalist,  "  that  confidence  must  be  placed 
**  somewhere;  that  tlie  necessity  of  doing  it,  is  implied  in  the 
"  very  act  ;)f  delegating  power, and  that  it  is  better  to  hazard 
"  the  abuse  of  that  confidenccjilian  to  embarrass  the  govern- 
**  ment  un(i  endanger  the  public  safety,  by  impolitic  restric- 
"  tions  on  the  legislative  authority." 

If  they  could  have  supposed  tiiai  t!ie  rulers  of  this  country, 
chosen  lu  the  maimer  that  tliey  are,and  holding  authority  by 
the  tenure  that  the\  do^coual  ver  meditate  tiiesubvers  on  of 
the  pu'jl.c  liot-niesbv  meiusol  the  nacio  lal  force,they  s^win 
the  ctonstitutionof  t  e  federal  system, and  iu  theciaracterand 
circumstances  ol'tae  Auitrican  people,  insuperaoie  obstacles 
to  the  execution  of  sucii  a  design.  "  It  nuy  satelv,"  says  the 
Federalist,  *'  be  taken  as  an  axiom  in  our  political  system, 
"  ihaithestaie  governments  will, in  all  pos-ihlecontingencies 
**affordcoinpletesecuritya^aiijsLnjvasionsol  tni'|)iiblic liberty 
"  by  the  national  authority  '*  In  t  -e  very  iujprobabiecventof 
apioject  of  usurpation, throng  I  die  military, there  is  not  only 
ttjis  unerring  pied^eof  security, but  amukitudeof  other  safe* 
guarcts,in  the  constitutional  lesirictions  imposed  on  the  federal 
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legislature, — intheorganization  of  the  national  councils, — in 
the  public  sensibility  on  every  point  connected  with  the  in- 
tegrity of  popular  rights, — and  particularly,  in  the  extreme 
jealousy  which  animates  the  whole  body  of  this  nation,  with 
respect  to  standing  armies. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  had,  as  we  have  said,  no 
doubt,  but  that  one  of  the  first  steps  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, if  it  devolved  upon  men  studious  of  the  public  good, 
uould  be  the  execution  of  the  power,  which  the  constitution 
gave,  of  organizing  a  competent  national  force.  This  force, 
let  it  be  remembered, was  in  their  view,  to  consist  not  merely 
of  regular  iroops,but  of  a  navy,and  of  a  numerous  but  select 
body  of  militia  well  trained  and  appointed.     It  appeared  to 
them,  that  if  the  United  States  were  really  exposed  to  at- 
tack  from  without,    no  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing  the 
means  of  resistance  ;  that  if  a  regular  force  were  acknow- 
ledged to  be  essential  to  the  purpose,  it  would  be  provided 
without dvilay.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  all  wisegovernments 
to  anticipate  distant  danger,  and  it  seemed  to  accord  very  ill 
with  the  maxims  of  common  prudence  and  foresight,to  await 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  within  your  territory,  before  you 
began  your  preparations  for  defence.  It  looked  like  the  height 
of  folly  in  a  nation   "to  put  her  property  and  liberty  at  the 
*•  mercy  of  foreign  invaders,  to  invite  them  by  her  weakness 
5*  to  seize  the  naked  and  defenceless  prey, because  she  dreaded 
*'  that  rulers  created  by  her  choice  and  dependent  on  her  will, 
'*  might  endanger  that  liberty,  by  an  abuse  of  the  iiicans  ne- 
**  cessary  to  her  preservation." 

It  seemed  under  various  points  of  view, — in  the  hypothesis 
that  an  organization  of  the  national  foroe  was  necessary  to  our 
ulterior  safety, — particularly  incumbent  upon  the  American 
government,  to  take  advantage  of  the  season  of  tranquility,  to 
accomplish  so  important  an  object.  The  creation  of  a  navy, 
the  proper  formation  of  the  militia,  and  of  a  regular  army, 
required  time  before  the}'  could  be  etfected.  it  was  necessary 
and  wise  as  early  as  possible,  to  habituate  and  reconcile  the 
people,  to  t^stablishments,  from  which  their  jealousy  of  free- 
dom, and  their  love  of  economy  rendered  them  extremely 
averse.  If  such  establishments  were  indispensable  for  the 
national  defence,they  were  to  be  attempted;  if  they  could  not 
be  had  at  once  in  the  desired  extent, it  was  a  matter  of  duty  to 
endeavour  to  acquire  them  gradual!y,and  to  make  unremitting 
efforts  to  this  effect.  It  was  almost  morally  impossible,  that 
they  could  be  obtained  in  the  moment  of  peril.  Such  were 
the  sentiments  of  our  revolutionary  statesmen. 
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The  writers  of  the  Federalist,  in  discussinpj  the  subject  of 
standing  armies,  riiak^j  the  following  observation, 

**  If  to  o1)vi?te  seeuji  \c'.y  clang-cons  consequences,  it  should  be  resolved 
to  extend  the  prohibitbu  to  the  raising;  of  arirsies  in  time  of  peace,  the 
United  States  would  th.^n  exhibit  the  most  extraor^iinary  spectacle,  whicU 
the  world  has  yet  seen — thit  of  a  nat'on  incapacitated  by  its  constitution, 
to  prepare  for  its  defence,  before  it  was  actually  invaded." 

If  a  nanon  so  situated,  would  have  presented  so  extraordi- 
nary a  spectacle,  what  should  be  said  of  one,  which  is  con- 
demned to  a  similar  impotence,  not  by  a  defect  in  its  consti- 
tution, but  by  the  deliberate  policy  of  its  rulers,  and  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people.  We  exhibit  at  this  moment,  the  singlar 
phenomenon,  of  a  country  composed  of  a  population  of  seven 
millions,  possessing  great  wealth,  and  yet  utterly  destitute  of 
organized  means  of  resistance  to  foreign  aggression  ; — of  a 
country  aiming  at  the  enjoyment  of  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  drawing  from  this  fountain  all  its  supplies  of  revenue,  and 
yet  refusing  pertinaciously  to  build  afleetfor  the  protection  of 
its  trade  ; — of  a  country  open  to  invasion  from  powerful  na- 
tions, with  whom  she  is  constantly  in  a  state  of  collision,  and 
yet  stubbornly  rejecting  the  common,  and  necessary  pre- 
cautions of  self-defence. 

The  motives  assigned  for  this  anomalous  policy,  are  not 
less  extraordinary  and  are  still  more  disgraceful,  than  this 
state  of  things  itself.  We  are  told,  even  by  those  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  national  weal  is  confided,  that  the  American 
people,  although  sufficiently  opulent,  will  not  consent  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  establishments  necessary  for  the  common 
safety;  that  they  cannot,  from  their  economical  solicitudes,be 
prevailed  upon  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service. 
Such  dispositions,  if  they  did  exist,  would  imply  the  most  seri- 
ous defects  of  character.  An  unwillingness  to  relinquish  even 
a  small  part  of  one's  treasure,  in  order  to  preserve  the  remain- 
der,— to  support  even  the  usual  burdens  of  civil  society,  in 
order  to  insure  the  safety  of  whatever  is  valuable,  or  honour- 
able in  existence, — would  argue,  not  only  a  very  narrow  and 
sordid  spirit,  but  a  total  want  of  judgment  and  prudence. 

It  is  also  asserted,  that  another  and  material  impediment 
to  the  creation  of  a  national  force,  arises  from  an  apprehen- 
sion entertained  by  the  people,  that  it  might  be  perverted  into 
an  engine  of  domestic  oppression,  by  those  to  whom  the  con- 
cern of  the  public  safety  is  intrusted.  This  apprehension,  if  it 
were  seriously  indulged?,  would,  besides  being  utterly  ground- 
less, convict  this  nation  of  a  strange  inconsistency  of  conduct 
and  vievvs» — It  would  lead  inevitably  to  this  conclusion ; — 
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that  the  Ameviran  people  havecreatef^aorovprnment,  restii)jsf, 
even  or  its  conthiuance,  vinon  th»Mr  own  consent ;  have  made 
it  the  clepositorv  and  guardian  of  the  national  interests  ;  have 
given  it  a  constitutional  authority  to  adnnni^^ter  to  the  national 
exigenci  s,  and  to  proviflefor  the  common  sMfetv,  and  yet  do 
Tiot  dare  to  trust  it  with  the  means  of  carryintr  thit  nnthority 
into  effect;  that  they  themselves  frustrate,  throu^^h  a  spirit 
of  jealousy  and  distrust,  the  execution  of  the  very  powers 
which  they  have  voluntarily  delegated,  from  an  overruling 
sense  of  'her  indispensable  importance. 

The  frumers  of  the  constitution,  when  thev  authorlz^^d 
congress  to  provide  for  the  **  common  defence,*'  little  expect- 
ed '  hat  the  United  Slaters  after  a  lapse  of  twent^'-three  years, 
would  be  no  better  prepared  to  encounter  an  invading  enemy, 
than  before  their  union.  Such  of  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion as  now  survive,  must  be  particularly  struck  with  this  cir- 
cumstance, when  they  reflect  how  f^ir  the  increase  of  our 
physical  resources,  has  outstripped  theirmo«;tsangui"e  calcu- 
lations, and  advert  to  the  awful  chanj^e  which  ha^  taken  place 
in  the  posture  of  human  aftairs.  If  the  orgatnzatii>n  i*f  a 
national  force  appeared  to  them  necessary,  under  t^e  relation 
in  wh.ch  we  stood  towards  Euror)c,  before  the  revolution  of 
France,  what  must  they  think  of  t-e  importance  of  a  military 
saf  guard  at  the  present  crisis?  Thev  must  indeed,  shudder 
at  our  naked  and  defencele^ss  tu  .tion,  when  they  call  to  mif)d 
the  exist  nee  of  a  po.ver,  which  has  monopolized  the  streu'jjth 
of  t'le  European  coitinent; — winch  aims  at  uriivt-rsal  domi- 
nio  » ; — w'mc  '  suffers  its  views  of  conquest  to  be  l)onnded  by 
no  limits  of  spice; — who  e  tronps  and  tactics,  are  more 
formid.ible,  and  whose  do  •  inion  entails  heavier  calamities, 
than  any  modern  limes  have  known  ; — \  hich  has  already,  with 
the  aid  (if  an  insig-^ifica  t  navv,  nansporled  larg^^  armies  be- 
yiuid  sea,  and  can  spa  e  many  more; — to  which  our  charac- 
ter and  institutions  are  parti;  nlarly  obnoxious; — and  which, 
as  we  well  know,  has  already  planned,  and  now  labours  for 
our  destruction. 

The  authors  of  the  Federalist,  lay  much  *^tress  on  th^  im- 
portance of  union,  in  relaMon  to  the  prosperity  of  foreign  and 
domestic  trad*,  and  to  the  interc^sts  of  the  revenue,  which 
they  suppose  to  l)e  intimately  blended  with  the  former.  The 
id -as  which  they  suggest  on  his  head,  merit  an  attentive  ex- 
amination fr;>m  our  reader-^,  and  sh(^uld  not  be  dismissed 
without  sonn'  further  notice  here  The  present  circumstances 
of  our  c  untrx ,  the  system  of  legislation  now  pursued  with 
respect  to  comiuerce,   and  the   wayward  notions  in   vogue 
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among  us,  on  this  subject,  render  it  a  matter  of  no  small 
urijency  to  fix,  if  possible,  the  attention  of  the  public,  even 
upon  the  elementary  principles  of  tliis  branch  of  political 
economy.  We  are  en^ae^ed  in  so  wild  a  career  of  experi- 
ment,—  our  understandinofs  are  assailed  by  such  strange  para- 
doxes,— that  it  seems  npces-iarv  o  rof-esh  the  recollection  of 
our  politicians,  on  points  ofdoctrine,  which,  until  of  late,  were 
supposed  to  be  irreversibly  settled,  and  to  be  invested  with  all 
the  authenticity,  which  reason  a!)tl  authority  and  experience 
can  jrive.  Ofthis  nature  are  rhe  general  theories  advanced  by 
the  Federalist  on  the  subject  of- foreign  commerce,  and  the 
opinions  thev  inculcate,  coticerning  the  particnbir  relation 
which  the   public  revenue  of  thi^  eo'jntrv  bears  <o  its  trade. 

The  tendency  of  the  union  when  veil  ad:ninistere  I,  to  pro- 
m'te  ttie  interests  of  co  nmerc;,  cannot  escap^'  ihe  mosrsu- 
peificial  observer.  On  thesupp  'sition  that  noaccdenral  im- 
pediments intervene,  the  a^grecrate  ^^alance  uMist  be  incalcu- 
lably greater,  in  a  state  of  thiDjJs,  which  s  cures  an  entire 
freedom  of  commercial  intercourse,  between  'i^e  me.i  bers 
of  the  confederacy,  and  provides  a  national  oovernment,  to 
watch  over  and  advance,  by  a  variety  of  effic<^cioiis  rne  ins 
not  otherwise  attainable  the  commerci.  I  weilare  of  the 
whole  country.  Mr.  Madison  in  the  speech  which  prefaced 
his  celebrated  resolutions  on  import  duties,  spkeofihe 
security  and  increase  of  our  commerce,  as  a  princi^'al  object, 
for  which  tne  federal  government  was  formed,  T  »ere  ^  is 
certainly  none  which  it  was  better  fitted  to  accoi7ipiish.  Tnis 
point  is  t'lliy  developed  in  the  eleventh  and  ^weiftn  inimbers 
of  the  work  before  us,  arid  must  bi-  too  ob-  lous  to  require  a 
particular  conmientary.  Were  our  goveruiiu-Mt  now  ad- 
ministered with  the  wi^:dom,  a  )d  in  tfh-  sprit  with  which  it 
was  f rati ied,— were  n(»t  commerce,  to  use  the  just  and  etu- 
phaiic  language  of  Ames,  ina  ie  to  w  .gz'  war  for  o  ir  po  itics, 
and  used,  •'  as  a  weapon  to  fight  wnh,  <ind  is  an  instrun.Mit 
**  to  gratify  political  lesentments,"  the  experience  of  every 
succes  ive  day  would  confirm  the  conclusio.is  of  tne  Fe^era- 
list.  riut,  "  the  very  nourisi.ne -t  of  the  state  mnv  oe  cor- 
"  rupted  into  its  poison  ;  assissins  and  Cinpirics,  convert  the 
**  most  salutary  eiixirs  nito  agents  of  destruction." 

We  are  pariicnlarly  les.Dus  of  engaging  the  minds  of  our 
countrymeu,  in  an  investigutiouol  tne  ^enet^al  utility  of  com- 
merce, and  shall  iheriforo  quote  the  opinioifS  of  onr  authors 
on  this  point,  together  with  some  of  the  reasons*  which  they 
assign,  in  orjerio  prove  its  nulispensable  importance  to  this 
country.  To  an  European  politician  a  discussion  of  this  nature 
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must  appear  somewhat  strange,  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
world.  But,  however  general  may  be  the  assent  of  all  well 
informed  men  abroad  on  this  head,  it  is  certain  that  no  small 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails  here,  and  that  not  a  fevv  of  those, 
who  enjoy  most  political  consequence  among  us,  are  still  in- 
fected with  the  theories  now  universally  exploded  in  Europe, 
which  proscribe  commerce,  as  the  dangerous  rival  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  banc  of  public  morals.  The  writers  of  the 
Federalist  were  men  of  too  judicious  and  discerning  a  cast 
of  mip.d,  to  be  duped  by  fanciful  speculations,  which  militate 
against  the  universal  experience  of  niankind.  They  knew, 
moreover,  that  if  the  theories  to  which  we  refer,  were  even 
as  much  in  concert,  as  they  are  actually  at  war,  with  reason 
and  experience,  they  would  be  uitimatelij  of  no  avail  here  ; — 
that  no  syllogistic  subtleties, — no  system  of  legislation  how- 
ever strictly  philosophical, — could,  in  the  end,  prevent  a 
people  situated  as  we  are,  from  imbibing  deeply  the  mer- 
cantile spirit,  and  iuiprovii^g  the  singular  advantages,  both 
of  character  and  locality,  with  which  nature  has  furnished 
us,  for  the  prosecution  of  an  extensive  trade. 

This  consideration  it  is,  that  consoles  us,  in  some  degree, 
for  the  mischievous  and  preposterous  scheme,upon  which  our 
commercial  concerns  are  now  regulated.  There  is  an  elasticity, 
as  well  as  a  mouientum  in  the  genius  of  trade,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  triumph  in  the  end,  over  all  the  arts  either  of 
political  or  of  logical  legerdemain.  We  rely  also  upon  the 
sagacity  of  private  interest,  and  the  force  of  individual  enter- 
prise, as  antidotes  to  the  wretched  expedients  of  state 
quackery,  to  the  errors  of  blind  zeal,  and  "foolish  good  in- 
**  tention  ;"  and  to  the  pernicious  counsels  of  those,  who,  not 
through  the  influence  of  delusive  theories,  but  from  the  most 
corru|)t  motives,  and  under  the  guise  of  warm  attachment  to 
commerce  and  the  constitution,  are  sedulously  labouring  for 
the  destruction  of  both.  *'The  uniform,  constant,  and  unin- 
**  terrupted  effortof  every  man  to  better  his  condition,"  says 
Dr.  Smith  ; — "  that  principle  from  which  public  and  natio- 
*'  nal,  as  well  as  private  opulence  is  originally  derived,  is 
'*  frequently  powerful  enough  to  maintain  the  natural  pro- 
"  gress  of  things  towards  improvement,  in  spite  of  the  great- 
"  est  errors  of  administration.  Like  the  unknown  principle 
"  of  animal  life,  it  frequently  restores  health  and  vigor  to 
*'  the  temperament,  in  spite  not  only  of  the  disease  but  of 
"  the  absurd  prescriptions  of  the  doctor."* 

•  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  ii.  c.  3. 
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The  profits  of  an  extensive  foreign  trade,  the  spirit  it 
creates,  and  the  habits  of  inquiry  to  which  it  leads,  are  justly 
represented  by  the  Federalist,  as  the  wings  upon  which  we 
are  tp  soar  to  greatiiess. 

"  A  prosperous  commerce."  says  General  Hamilton,  in  the  twelfth  num- 
ber, *'  is  now  perceived  and  acknowledged,  by  all  enlightened  statesmen,  to 
be  the  most  useful,  as  well  as  the  must  productive  source  of  national  wealth; 
and  has  accordingly  becone  a  primary  object  of  their  political  cares.  By 
multiplying  the  means  of  gratification,  by  promoting  the  introduction,  and 
circulation  of  the  precious  metals,  those  darling  objects  of  human  avarice 
and  enterprise,  it  serves  to  vivify  and  invigorate  all  the  channels  of  industry, 
and  to  umke  them  flow  with  greater  activity  and  copiousness.  The  assidu- 
ous merchant,  the  laborious  husbandman,  the  active  mechanic,  and  the  in- 
dustrious manulacturer — all  orders  of  men,  look  forward  with  eager  expec- 
tation, and  growing  alacrity  to  this  pleasing  reward  of  their  toils.  The  often 
agitated  question,  between  agriculture  and  commerce,  has,  from  indubitable 
experience,  received  a  decision,  which  has  silenced  the  rivalship,  that  once 
subsisted  between  them,  and  has  proved'  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  their 
friends,  that  their  interests  are  intimately  interwoven.  It  has  been  found  in 
various  countries,  that  in  proportion  as  commerce  has  flourished,  land  has 
risen  in  value.  And  how  couM  it  have  happened  otherwise  ?  Could  that  which 
procures  a  freer  vent  for  the  products  of  the  earth  ;  which  furnishes  new 
enticements  to  the  cultivators  of  land ;  which  is  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ment in  i?jcreasing  the  quantity  of  money  in  a  state — could  that  in  fine,  which 
is  the  faithful  handmaid  of  labour,  and  industry,  in  every  shape,  fail  to  aug- 
ment the  value  of  that  article,  which  is  the  prolific  parent  of  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  objects  upon  which  they  are  exerted.  It  is  astonishing  that  so 
simple  a  truth,  should  ev  r  have  had  an  aoversary :  and  it  is  one,  among  a 
multitude  of  proofe,  how  apt  a  spirit  of  11  informed  jealousy,  or  of  too  great 
abstraction  and  refinement,  is,  to  lead  men  astray  from  the  plainest  paths  of 
reason,  and  conviction." 

Simple  as  these  truths  may  have  appeared  to  the  enlightened 
writer,  we  doubt  much  whether  they  are  as  yet  even  gene- 
rally felt,  by  the  agricultural  classes  of  this  country.  Not- 
withstanding the  beneficial  experience  which  tlie  latter  have 
enjoyed  for  so  many  years,  they  are,  perhaps,  not  yet  sensi- 
ble, how  far  foreign  commerce  contributes  to  multiply  their 
domestic  comforts  ;  to  augment  the  amount  and  value  of  their 
surplus  produce,  and  to  prevent  them  from  sinking  into  a 
condition  of  comparative  insignificance  and  wretchedness. 
We  know  not  whether  they  are  as  yet  aware,  that  it  is  emi- 
nently their  interest  to  promote  the  i^rowth  and  prosperity  of 
the  commercial  cities;  which,  by  affording  a  market  for  the 
rude  produce  of  the  country,  give  encouragement  to  its  cul- 
ture and  further  improvement ; — which  regularly  employ  a 
portion  of  their  own  capital  in  the  pursuits  of  husbandry, 
particularly  within  their  ovvn  neighbourhood  ; — which,  in  fur- 
nishing tne  CO  jPtry  with  manufactures,  and  foreign  con.no- 
dities,  esienii^l  to  the  comfort  of  its  inhabitants,  at  a  cheaper 
rato  thin  tney  could  bj  procured  by  themselves,  enhance  the 
rate  of  agricultural  proht,  and  by  leaving  productive  labour 
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at  liberty  to  confine  itself  exclusively  to  its  proper  employ- 
ment,— the  culture  of  the  soil, — increase  its  productive 
powers.* 

The  circumstance  th;it  leads  us  to  infer  an  insensibility,  on 
the  part  of  an  agricnhural  class  to  their  true  interests,  is  the 
support  which  they  (end  toaset  of  rulers,  who  are  themselves 
either  ignorant  of  the  agency  of  foreign  trade,  in  advancing 
the  wealth  and  power  ot  a  state,  or  willing  to  sacrifice  these 
objects  to  party  schemes  and  political  resentments.  Nothing 
can  be  more  hostile,  under  every  point  of  view,  to  the  pros- 
perity of  cur  agriculture,  than  the  present  miinagemcnt  of  our 
commercial  concerns.  That  pan  of  the  favourite  systeni  of 
our  national  councils,  which  looks  either  to  the  prohibition 
of  foreign  manufactures,  or  to  the  imposition  of  heavy  im- 
port duties,  is  no  less  immediately  injurious  to  the  farmers 
and  planters  of  the  country,  than  to  the  body  of  merchants, 
and  to  the  public  treasury. 

Whatever  plan  of  policy  tends  to  enhance  considerably  the 
price  of  manufactured  produce,  lowers  proportionabj}'  that  of 
the  rude  produce  of  the  land,  with  which,  or  with  the  price 
of  which,  the  former  is  purchased.  It  narrows  the  field  of 
productive  labour,  and  sinks  the  value  of  surplus  produce; 
discourages  their  incre  sc,  and  thus  retards  the  advancement 
of  agriculture.  We  shall  endeavour  to  make  this  idea  more 
intelligible,  by  using  the  language  of  Dr.  Smith.  "  The 
"  smalKr  the  quantity,"  says  he,  '*  of  manufactured  produce 
*'  which  any  given  quantity  of  rude  produce,  or  what  comes 

*  See  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  III.  chapter  4,  on  the  que^t'un  how  far  the 
commerce  c<f  the  towns  contributes  to  the  improvement  ur  ilie  comitiy.  The 
same  subject  is  also  treated  w  ih  great  abi'ity,  by  Sir  James  Steuart,  in  the  tentii 
chapter,  1!.  I.  of  his  Political  Economy.  Dr.  SujitU  remarks,  **  that  through  the 
greater  partof  Europe,  the  commerce  and  manufacturt  s  of  cities,  instead  of  being 
the  effect,  have  been  the  cause  and  occasion  of  tiieim  'rovement  and  cultivation 
of  the  country."  in  the  tirst  chapttr  of  the  fourth  book,  he  expresses  himseif 
thus,  on  tiie  subject  of  loreigu  trade. 

*'  Tije  importation  of  f",old  an  i  snver  s  not  the  principal,  much  less  the  sole 
benefit  which  a  nation  derives  fr  m  its  ibreign  trade.  liLiweto  \\bat<  ver  places 
forei-n  trade  is  carriid  on,  allufthein  drrivo  two  distmct  b  utii's  frum  it.  It 
carries  out  that  surplus  part  of  the  produce  of  their  lanti  and  labour,  for  which 
there  is  no  demand  among  them,  and  briui,s  back  m  return  for  it  something  i  !se 
for  which  there  isademan<l.  It  j;ives  a  vahu- to  their  supcrtiuities,  by  excl»  tig  ng 
them  lor  soinfihing  eLe  which  may  satisfy  a  part  of  thtir  wants,  and  increase 
their  enjoymenis.  By  n.eans  of  it,  the  narrow.  esS  of  tin;  home  m  .rkct  does  not 
liinder  the  division  ol  ab  .ur  m  any  j»iirtieular  branch  oi  art  or  manufacluie  from 
being  carried  to  tue  h  gliest  pi  rf  ctioii.  By  opi  nuig  a  more  exunsixe  mark'  t  for 
whatev/er  part  of  the  procluc*-  of  the  r  Ial)our  may  excee.i  the  liomc  consiiuip,  on, 
it  encouragt  s  them  to  uitprove  its  produ  tive  powers,  and  to  augment  it.^  .^uuual 
produce  to  the  utniost.  ami  thertby  to  incieasothe  leal  revenue  :iid  wealth  of  the 
•ocnty.  These  ^in  al  .md  iuiport.iiit  services  foreign  trade  .s  coir.iim.nly  occupied 
in  per:oru)mg,  to  all  the  diifeient  eoun  rics  bttween  wh  oh  it  is  carried  on." 

H  our  itvtdersare  uesnuns  ot  (Wiiaiimjc  a  lull  insight  iiito  the  utility  of  foreiga 
4,cuin;erct ,  «cicte)  them  to  tluine'a  E^s-ays. 
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**  to  the  same  thing-,  which  the  price  of  any  given  quantity 
*'  of  rude  produce,  is  capable  of  purchasing,  the  smaller  the 
**  exchangeable  value  of  that  given  quantity  of  rude  produce ; 
'^  the  smaller  the  encouragement,  which  either  the  landlord 
**  has  to  increase  its  quantity  by  improving,  or  the  farmer  by 
''  cultiv^ating  the  land."*  He  adds,  "  that  those  systems, 
**  therefore,  vvhich,  in  a  landed  country,  impose  restraints 
*'  upon  foreign  trade,  in  order  to  promote  agriculture,  act 
''  contrary  to  the  very  end,  which  they  propose,  and  indi- 
*^  rectly  discourage  that  very  species  of  industry,  which  they 
'*  mean  to  promote."t 

As  this  nation  is  now  situated,  it  is,  in  fact,  demonstrable, 
tliat  the  prohibition  of  foreign  manufactures,  or  the  imposi- 
tioi.i  of  heavy  import  duties,  cannot  but  redound  to  our  own 
prejudice,  in  whatever  light  it  may  be  viewed.  No  man  we 
presume  will  now  proclaim  the  efficacy  of  this  system,  as  a 
measure  of  coercion,  with  regard  to  foreign  powers.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  last  three  years,  has  given  us  a  severe  lesson 
on  this  head.  The  embargo,  and  the  nonintercourse  failed 
miserably  as  expedients  for  intimidation.  We  know  well, 
how  perniciously  these  weapons  recoiled  upon  ourselves,  by 
diminishing  the  value  of  our  produce,  by  impoverishing  the 
treasury,  by  paralizing  industry,  and  corrupting  the  public 
morals.  % 

*  The  following  passage  developes  the  same  idea.  ' 

"  The  dearer  the  consumers  in  one  country  pay  for  the  surplus  produce  of  as- 
other,  the  cheaper  they  necessarily  sell  that  part  of  their  own  surplus  produce 
vth  which,  or  wliat  comes  to  the  same  tliin-r,  Avith  the  price  of  which  they  buy  it. 
That  part  of  their  own  surplus  produce  becomes  of  less  value  to  them,  and  they 
have  less  encouragen>ent  to  increase  its  quantity.  All  taxes  upon  consumable 
commodities,  therefore,  tend  to  reduce  the  quant  ty  of  productive  labour  below 
what  it  otherwise  would  be,  either  in  preparing  the  commodities  taxed,  if  they 
are  home  commodities;  or  in  preparing  those  with  which  they  are  purchased,  if 
they  are  foreign  commodities.  Such  taxes  too,  always  alter,  more  or  less,  the 
natural  direction  of  national  industry,  anrl  turn  it  into  a  channel  always  differ- 
ent from,  and  generally  less  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would  have  run 
of  its  own  accord."  Book  v.  ch.  '2. 
f  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  iv.  c.  9. 

I  Dr.  Smith's  opinion  of  the  nouimportativn  system,  as  a  measure  of  retalia- 
tion, may  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  our  politicians. 

'*  The  case,"  says  he,  '*  ia  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  delibera- 
tion, how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue  the  free  importation  of  certain  foreign  good?, 
is,  when  some  foreign  nation  restrains,  by  high  duties  or  prohibitions,  the  in  - 
povtation  of  some  of  our  manufactures  into  their  country.  Revenge,  in  this 
case,  naturally  dictates  retaliation,  and  that  we  should  impose  the  like  duties 
and  prohibitions  upon  the  importation  of  some  or  all  of  their  manufactures  into 
ours.     Nations,  accordingly,  .seldom  fail  to  retaliate  in  this  manner. 

"  There  may  be  good  policy  in  retaliations  of  this  kind,  when  there  Is  a  proba- 
bility that  they  will  procure  the  repeal  of  the  high  duties  and  pvt'hibitions  com- 
plained of.  The  recovery  of  a  great  foreign  market  will  generally  more  than 
compensate  the  transitory  inconveniency  of  paying  dearer,  during  a  short  time 
fwr  some  sorts  of  goods.   To  jvidge  whether  such  retaliations  are  likely  to  prodivca 

Vol.  J,  2  E  '    ^ 
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Much  has  been  said  of  late,  on  the  importance  of  encoura- 
ging domestic  manufactures,  and  0[i  the  utility  of  the  restrict- 
ive system,  in  its  tendency  to  promote  tliat  object.  The  insuf- 
ficiency of  this  argument  to  vindicate  the  measures  which  we 
now  reprobate,  must  be  at  once  obvious,  to  every  person  con- 
versant with  the  sound  principles  of  political  economy.  But 
as  all  our  readers  may  not  be  of  this  class,  we  shall  bep:  leave 
tosugLicstu  few  ideas  for  their  instruction.  We  affirm  without 
hesitation,  that  hig^h  duties,  or  a  system  of  nonintercourse 
(which  only  leads  to  the  same  effect,  that  of  enhancing  the 
price  of  foreign  commodities)  docs  not,  in  the  end,  nccessa- 
ril}'  tend  to  benefit  domestic  manufactures,  and  that  in  giving 
them  a  premature  efflorescence,  it  is,  on  t!iis  very  account, 
the  more  injurious  to  the  general  welfare. 

No  politician  among  us  v/ill  pretend  to  assert,  that  we  have, 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country ,  a  surplus  capital 
or  population  beyond  that  which  is  claimed,  by  our  agricul- 
ture, and  by  commerce,  the  indispensable  aiiment  of  that 
agriculture.  No  person  at  the  same  time  who  gives  this  sub- 
ject an  attentive  consideration,  will  refuse  to  adujir,  that  the 
ultimate  and  permanent  prosperity  of  manufactures  princi- 
pall3'  depends,  in  this  country,  upon  the  exiension  and  im- 
provement pf  agriculture,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is,  of  all 
sources  of  national  prosperity,  the  most  favourable  to  the  in- 
crease of  capital  and  population,  which  must  superabound, 
before  manufactures  can  thrive  beneficially  among  any  peo- 
ple. Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  dinunish  the  value  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  soil,  and  thereby,  as  we  have  shown, 
to  discourage  and  retard  agriculture,  impoverishes  the  spring 
from  which  manufactures  derive  their  vital  sustenance. 
High  import  duties,  conscqueiuly,  may,  by  raising  the  price 
of  foreign  commodities,  give  a  premature  and  temporary  ex- 
tension to  domestic  manufactures,  but  ihey  prevent  them 
from  attaining  ultimately,  or  in  fact,  so  soon  as  they  other- 
wise would  do,  to  the  extent  and  consistency  which  they 
might  reach,  in  being  permitted,  without  the  aid  of  any  arti- 
ficial excitements,  to  tyke  their  natural  course,  co-ordinately 
with  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  or  in  other  words,  with 
the  increase  of  capital  and  population. 

Buch  an  effect,  <1oes  not,  peihaps,  belong  so  much  to  the  science  of  a  Icjrislator, 
whose  deliberations  ou^tit  t<»  bo  governed  by  general  principles,  which  are  always 
the  same,  as  to  the  skill  of  thai  insidious  and  crafty  animal,  vulgarly  called  a 
statesman  or  politician,  whose  counsels  aredirecteu  by  the  momentary  fluctuations 
of  affairs.  When  tl»€re  is  no  probability  th^t  any  such  repeal  cm  be  procured,  it 
seems  to  be  a  bad  method  of  com[)ensating  the  injury  done  to  certain  classes 
of  people,  to  do  an  injury  our«elves,  not  only  to  those  classes,  but  to  almost  ^11 
t!ie  othtr  classes  of  them." 
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On  this  subject,  we  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Smith  to 
strengthen  our  conclusions.  We  shall  proceed  to  quote  his 
language,  and  to  trace  with  him  the  natural  progress  of  ma- 
nufactures.— ^*  It  never  can  be,"  snys  this  great  writer,  *'  the 
**  interest  of  hMided  nations,  if  J  may  call  them  so,  to  dis- 
'*  courage  or  distress  th«^  industry  of  mercantile  states,  by  im- 
"  posing  high  duties  on  their  trade,  or  upon  the  commodities 
*'  which  they  furnish.  The  perfect  freedom  of  trade  would 
*^  even  be  the  most  effectual  expedient  for  supplying  them, 
**  in  due  time,  with  all  the  artificers  and  manufacturers, 
"  whom  they  might  want  at  home,  and  for  filling  up  in  the 
**  properest,  and  most  advantageous  manner,  the  important 
"  void  which  they  felt  there.  The  continual  increase  of  the 
"  surplus  produce  of  their  land  would  in  due  time,  create  a 
**  greater  capital  than  what  could  be  employed  with  theordi- 
'*  nary  rate  of  profit,  in  the  improvement  or  cultivation  of 
**  land  ;  and  the  surjilus  part  of  it  would  naturally  turn  itself 
''  to  the  em  ploy  njent  of  artificers  and  manufacturers  at  home. 
"  But  those  artificers  and  manufacturers  finding  at  home  both 
**  the  materials  of  their  work,  and  the  fund  for  their  snb- 
*'  sistence,  miglit  immediately,  even  with  much  less  art  and 
*'  skill,  be  able  to  work  as  cheap,  as  the  little  ar-tificers  and 
*'  manuAicturers  of  other  slates ;  and  as  their  art  and  skill  im- 
*'  proved  they  would  soon  be  able  to  sell  it  cheaper.  The  arti- 
"  ficers  and  manufacturers  of  foreign  states  would  imme- 
**  diately  be  rivalled  in  the  market  of  those  landed  nations, 
*'  and  soon  after  undersold  and  justled  out  of  it  altogether, 
"  &c.  Though  by  the  oppressive  policy  of  high  duties  and 
*^  prohibitions,  a  landed  natioii  should  be  able  to  raise  up  ar- 
*'  tificers  and  manufacturers  of  its  own,  somewhat  sooner  than 
"  it  could  do,  by  the  freedom  of  trade,  a  matter,  however, 
"  which  is  not  a  little  doubtful:  yet  it  would  raise  them  up,  if 
**  one  may  say  so,  prematurely,  and  before  it  was  perfectly 
*^  ripe  forthem.  By  raising  up  too  hastily  one  species  of  in- 
**  dustry,  it  would  depress  another  more  valuable  species, 


"  &c."^ 


The  more  valuable  species,"  of  which  Dr.  Smith  here 
speaks,  is  the  productive  labour,  employed  in  agricultural, 
and, — as  this  country  is  circumstanced — we  may  venture  to 
add,  commercial  pursuits.  It  is  universally  conceded,  that  the 
culture  of  the  soil,  of  all  the  modes  in  which  capital  and  indus- 
try can  be  employed,  is  the  most  advantageous  to  a  nation; 
that  it  puts  in  motion  the  greatest  quantity  of  productive  la- 
bour; and  that,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  which  it  emploj^s, 
it  adds  a  much  greater  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  thelaad 
*  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  ir.  c.  9. 
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and  labour  of  a  country; — to  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of 
its  inhabitants.  It  follows,  thLM'efore,  that  a  nation  which  has 
not  enough  of  capital  and  population,  both  to  improve  its 
lands  and  to  maiiufacture  it:->  rude  produce,  should,  in  order 
to  attain  more  speedily  to  opulence  and  power,  allot  as  large 
a  share  as  post^ibie  of  its  capital,  and  industry,  to  the  pursuits 
of  agriculture,  and  to  commerce  also,  if  tin:  latter  be,  as  all 
statesmen  now  admit,  indispensably  neces^ar}-  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  former.  This  should,  inde^-d  be  the  case,  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  prove,  even  with  a  view  to  the  remote 
and  permanent  interests  of  manufactures. 

Dr.  Smith  comments  thus  on  the  doctrine,  which  we  have 
here  stated.  ''  The  country,  indeed,  which  has  not  capital 
*'  sufficient  for  all  three  purposes  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
*'  tures,  and  commerce,  has  notarrivedat  that  degree  of  opu- 
*'  lence  ior  which  it  seems  naturally  destined.  To  attempt, 
*'  however,  prematurely,  and  with  an  insufficient  capital,  to 
*'  do  all  the  three,  is  certainly  not  the  shortest  way  lor  a  so- 
*'  ciety,  no  more  than  it  would  be  for  an  individual  to  acquire 
**  a  sufficient  one.  The  capital  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  nation 
"  has  its  limits,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a  single  indivi- 
**  dual,  and  is  capable  of  executing  only  certain  purposes. 
''  The  capital  ol  all  the  individuals  of  a  nation  isincrcabcd,  in 
"  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a  single  individual,  by  their 
"  continually  accumulating  and  adding  to  it  whatever  they 
**  save  out  of  their  revenue.  It  is  likely  to  increase  the  fastest, 
"  therefore,  when  it  is  employed  in  the  way  that  aRbrds  the 
"  greatest  revenue,  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as 
*'  they  will  be  thus  enableil  to  make  the  greatest  savings. 
'*  But  the  revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  is 
''  necessarily  in  proportion,  to  the  value  of  the  annual  produce 
"  of  their  land  and  labour."* 

Whoever  will  survey  with  any  degree  of  attention  the  situa- 
tion oi  the  United  States,  mustadunt,  without  hesitation,  that 
they  lad  under  the  class  of  landed  nj^tions,  of  which  Dw  Smith 
here  speaks.  Possessing  as  they  do,  so  liirge  a  portion  of  fer- 
tile, but  uncultivated  territory,  lying  within  aconvenient  dis- 
tance oftlk  occ-an,  and  advantageously  situated  for  the  expor- 
tation ofsurplusproduce,they  havethe  most  powerful  induce- 
ments oi  interest,  to  invest  as  large  a  share  as  possible,  of 
their  icipitid  and  labour,  in  the  culture  of  the  soil.  These  in- 
ducements are  greatly  heightened  also,  by  the  thinness  of  their 
population.  If  their  solid  and  ulterior  prosperity  be  consulted, 
Jt  must  be  obvious,  that  they  have  neither  capital  nor  labour  to 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  il.  c.  5. 
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spare  from  the  demands  of  agriculture,  and  commerce,  to 
any  other  manufactures,  than  those  of  the  coarser  kind  for 
clothing  and  household  furniture. 

Of  these  they  have  now,  and  will  always  have  enough,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  legislative  ei^couragements,  or  artihcial  sti- 
mulants, bucli  manufactures  arise  naturally  out  of  the  exten- 
sion of  agriculture,  and  will  from  the  necessary  course  of 
things,  be  at  all  tinies  sufficiently  abundant.  No  large  country 
can  be  without  thcUi,  or  fail  to  be  amply  supplied,  if  its  agri- 
culture be  in  afiourishing state.  Thetollowingjustremarksof 
Dr.  Smith  on  this  subject  are  strikingly  exemplilitid  in  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  the  L'nited  States.  "  In  every  large  country, 
*'both  the  clothing  and  household  furniture  of  the  far  greater 
*'  part  of  the  people  are  the  produce  of  their  industry.  This  is 
"  even  more  universally  the  case,  in  those  countries, which  are 
"  commonly  said  to  have  no  manufactures,  than  in  those  rich 
*'  ones  which  are  said  to  abound  in  them.  In  the  latter  you 
*'  will  generally  find,  both  in  the  clothes  and  household  furni- 
*'  tureof  the  lowest  rank  of  people,  a  much  greater  propor- 
''  tion  of  foreign  productions  than  in  the  former,"* 

This  country  has,  by  an  exclusive  devotion,  to  agriculture 
and  commerce,  made  an  unexampled  progress  in  wealth  and 
power  since  the  establishment  of  its  independence.    But  its 
true  domestic  policy  is  obviously  the  same  now,  as  it  was  at 
that  period.  To  increase  its  capital  and  population,  is  still  its 
chief  interest,  and  should  be  its  principal  aim.     We  are  far 
from  possessing  as  yet,  a  surplus  of  resources  in  this  way,  be- 
yond the  exigences  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  por- 
tioi^.  of  such  resources,  which  we  have  now  acquired, — their 
increase  to  the  present  amount, — renders  it  particularly  de- 
sirable, that  we  should  continue  to  employ  them,  exclusively 
in  the  manner  that  we  have  hitherto  done.  There  is  a  sort  of 
geometrical  progression,  or  compound  ratio  in  their  multi- 
plication, when  so  employed,   of  which  we  should  now  ea- 
gerly avail  ourselves,   if  we  wish  to  advance  by  the  shortest 
road  to  opulence  and  power.  We  cannot  better  illustrate  this 
part  of  our  subject,  than  by  quoting  the  language,  which  Dr. 
Smith  holds,  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  these  States,  before 
their  separation  from  Great  Britain.     If  he  were  now  in  ex- 
istence, he  would  entertain,  from  a  view  of  our  present  cir- 
cumstances, the  same  sentiments  as  those  expressed  in    the 
last  sentence  of  the  following  paragraph. 

'*  It  has  been,"  says  he,   <'  the  principal  cause  of  the  rapid 

*  B.  iii.  c.  3. 
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"  progress  of  our  American  colonies  towards  wealth  and 
"greatness,  that  alniost  all  their  capital  has  hitherto  been 
"  employed  in  agriculture.  Thoy  have  no  manufactures, 
"  those  household  and  coarser  manufactures  excepted,  wliich 
**  necessarily  accompany  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and 
''which  are  the  work  of  the  women  and  children,  in  every 
**  private  family.  The  greater  part,  both  of  the  exportation, 
"  and  coasting  trade  of  America,  is  carried  on  by  the  capitals 
*'  of  merchaius  who  reside  in  Great  Britain.  Even  th.'  stores 
"  and  warehouses,  from  which  goods  are  retailed  in  some 
"  provinces,  particularly  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  belong 
**  many  of  them  to  merchants  who  reside  in  the  mother  eoun- 
*'  try,  and  afford  one  of  the  few  instances  of  the  retail  trade 
**  of  a  society  being  carried  on  by  the  capitals  of  those,  who 
'*  are  not  resident  members  of  it.  Were  the  Americans, 
'*  either  by  combination,  or  any  other  sortof  violence,  to  stop 
*'  the  importation  of  European  manufactures,  and,  by  thus 
*'  giving  a  monopoly  to  such  of  their  own  countrymen,  as 
**  could  manufacture  the  like  goods,  divert  any  considerable 
"  partof  their  capital  into  this  employment,  they  would  retard 
**  instead  of  accelerating  the  further  increase  in  the  value  of 
*'  their  annual  produce,  and  w^ould  obstruct,  instead  of  pro- 
"  moling  the  progress  of  their  country  towards  real  wealth, 
*' and  greatness.  This  would  be  still  more  the  case,  were 
"they  to  attempt  in  the  same  manner,  to  monopolize  to 
*'  themselves  their  whole  exportation  trade.'' 

The  foregoing  discussion  must,  we  think,  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  every  reflecting  reader  that  it  is,  by  no  means,  the  real 
interest  of  the  country  to  encourage  at  this  time,  manufac- 
tures of  any  other  than  the-coarser  kind  ;  and  therefore,  that 
the  system  of  nonimportation,  or  of  high  import  duties,  in 
conducing  to  form  manufacturing  establishments  among  us, 
before  they  might  otherwise  arise,  is,  on  that  account,  the 
more  injurious  to  our  solid  and  permanent  welfare.  We  shall, 
however,  venture  to  make  some  additional  observations,  in 
corroboration   of  our  opinion  on  this  head. 

It  isa  maxim  with  all  writers  on  political  economy,  that  no 
regulation  of  conmierce  can  increase  the  quantity  of  industry 
iw  any  society,  beyond  what  its  capital  can  maintain,  and  that 
regulations  of  this  sort,  ran  only  divert  a  part  of  it,  into  a  di- 
rection, into  which  it  might  not  otherwise  have  gone.  The 
most  enlightened  t-tatesmen  have  also  concurred  in  the  opi- 
nion, that  such  an  artificial  direction,  is  less  advantageous  to 
society,  than  that  into  which  it  would  have  gone,  of  its  own 
accord.  Whatever  diversity  of  sentiment  some  particular  and 
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leading  features  of  the  system  of  the  French  economists  may 
have  occasioned,  the  following  parts  of  their  doctrine  seem 
to  have  obtained  universal  assent; — '*  that  every  system 
*'  which  endeavours  either  by  extraordinary  encouragements 
*'  to  draw  towards  a  particular  species  of  industry,  a  greater 
**  share  of  the  capital  of  the  society  than  what  would  naturally 
"  go  to  it;  or,  by  extraordinary  restraints  to  force  from  a  par- 
**  ticular  species  of  industry  some  share  of  the  capital  wliich 
**  would  otherwise  be  employed  in  it,  is  in  reality  subversive 
*'  of  the  great  purpose,  which  it  means  to  promote, — that  it 
''retards  instead  of  accelerating  the  progress  of  society, 
*'  towards  real  wealth  and  greatness,  and  diminishes,  instead 
*of  increasing,  the  real  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its 


*'  land  and  labour." 


D\\  Smith  argues  strenuously  in  favour  of  the  superior 
sagacity  of  individual  interest,  over  any  legislative  wisdom, 
in  direciiiig  the  capital  and  industry  of  a  country,  to  the  em- 
ployments most  conducive  to  the  general  prosperity.  He 
reprobates  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  a  government  to  divert 
t[)em,from  the  channels  into  which  they  would  spontaneously 
flow,  and  applies  his  theory  particularly  to  the  case  of  re- 
straints upon  importation.  *'To  give,"  says  he,  *'  themono- 
"  poly  of  the  home  market  to  the  produce  of  domestic  in- 
*'  dustry,  in  any  particular  art  or  manufacture,  is  in  some 
*' measure  to  direct  private  people  in  what  manner  they 
''  ought  to  employ  their  capitals,  and  must  in  almost  all  cases, 
**  be  either  an  useless  or  a  hurtful  regulation." 

The  application  of  the  principles  we  have  here  stated,  to 
the  circumstances  of  this  country,  must  be  obvious  to  exery 
reader.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  individual  enterpriseamong 
us,  has  been  uniformly,  and  is  now,  directed  to  agriculture 
and  commerce  ; — that  these  are  the  employments  which  our 
capital  and  industry  have  hitherto  sought  almost  exclusively, 
and  which  they  would  continue  to  seek,  if  h  ft  to  the  guidance 
of  individual  interest.  If  then,  we  adopt  the  principles  of 
Dr.  Smith,  we  must  consider  all  the  measures  of  our  govern- 
ment, which  might  aim  at  the  promotion  of  domestic  by  en- 
hancing the  price  of  foreign  manufactures,  as  attempts  to  give 
an  artificial  direction  to  capital  and  industry, — '' to  direct  pri- 
"  vale  people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ   their 


**  means" — and  therefore,  as  either  useless  or  hurtful. 
According  to  Dr.  Smit 


According  to  Dr.  Smith,  restraints  upon  importation,  are 
useless  ,"  when  the  produce  of  domestic,  can  be  broughtto 
the  home  market  as  cheap,  as  that  of  foreign  industry;  but 
iiurtfal,  when  this  is  not  the  case.     It  would  be  easy  to  show 
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that  even  in  the  first  supposition,  they  would  be  hurtful  to  this 
country,  as  it  is  now  situated,  and  that  unless  we  could  manu- 
fact'.ire  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  than  foreign  nations,  it  would 
always  be  ourinteies^  to  receive  our  supplies    from.   them. 
But   the  necessity  of  any  such  discussion  as  this,  is  super- 
seded by  the  unquestionable  fact,  that,  from  the  high  price  of 
labour,  the  want  of  suitable  machinery,   and   various    other 
causes,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  rival,  in  any  respect,  foreign 
manufacturers  in  our  own  market.    The  British   furnish    us 
with  manufactured  produce,  of  almost  every  description,  and 
{)articularly  of  the  finer   kind,  at  much  less   cost,  than    we 
could  ourselves  by  any  possibility  provide  it.  As  regards  the 
interests  of  oin*  agriculture,  and  our  progress  in  wealth  and 
population,  the  existence  of  such  a  manufacturing  nation  as 
Great  Britain,  has  been,   ever  since  the  settlement  of  these 
states,  and  would  continue  to  be,  if  a  proper  understanding 
could  be  maintained  between   us,   a  signal   dispensation    of 
divine  providence  in  our  favour.*  It  has  enabled  ns  to  pursue 
undiverted  the  employments  most  favourable  to  the  increase 
of  our  capital  and  population,  and  would  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue long  in  the  same  course,  if  we  understood,    and  were 
disposed  to  pursue   our  true  policy  in    this  respect.     What 
that  policy  is,  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  in  ihc  language 
of  Dr.  Smiti),  and  certainly  there  are   no   members   of  this 
community,  who  have  a  deeper  interest  in  it,  than  our  farmers 
and  planters. 

"  It  is  a  maxim  of  ever}'  prudent  master  of  a  family, 
"  never  to  attempt  to  make  at  home,  what  it  will  cost  him 
•*  niore  to  make  than  to  buy.  The  tailor  does  not  attempt  to 
''make  hisown  shoes,  but  buys  them  of  the  shoemaker.  The 
*' shoemaker  does   not  attempt  to  make  his  own  clothes,  but 

*  A  most  «,('nseless  clamor  has  been  raised  amono,  us,  witi)  regard  to  tlie  portion 
of  British  capital,  vested  in  our  coinmercc.  The  use  of  that  capital  has  uniformly 
bten,  and  is  now,  productive  of  important  benefits  to  the  country.  We  beg  our 
readers  to  attend  to  the  principles  with  which  Dr.  Smith  can  furnish  them  on 
tills  subjectr. 

"  In  every  period  indeed  of  every  society,"  he  remarks,  "the  surpbispart 
bulh  of  tlie  rude  and  manufactured  produce,  or  thai  for  which  there  is  no  demand 
ai  home,  must  be  sent  abroad  in  order  to  be  exch-.in;i-ed  for  something:  for  which 
there  is  some  demand  at  home.  But  whether  the  capital  which  carries  ihis  sur- 
plus procbice  abroad,  be  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  one,  is  of  very  little  importance. 
If  tlu-  society  has  not  acquired  sullicieut  capital  both  to  cultivate  all  its  lands, 
ar.d  to  manufacture  in  the  cemplctest  manner  the  whole  of  its  rudi  proiucc,  there 
is  even  a  considerable  advantat,e  that  that  rude  produce  should  be;  exported  by  a 
foreign  capital,  in  order  that  the  whole  stock  of  the  society  may  he  efnployed  in 
more  useful  purposes.  The  progress  of  our  North  American  and  West  Indian 
colonies  would  have  been  much  less  rapid,  had  no  cap'tal  but  what  be!oii/efl  to 
themselves  been  employed  in  exporting  their  surplus*  protluce."  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, Book  iii.  chap.  I. 
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"  employs  a  tailor.  The  farmer  attempts  to  make  neither  the 
"one  nor  the  other,  but  employs  those  different  artificers. 
*' All  of  them  find  it  for  their  interest  to  employ  their  whole 
^*  industry  in  a  way,  in  which  they  have  some  advantage  over 
*' their  neighbours,  and  to  purchase  with  a  part  of  its  pro- 
"  ducc,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  with  the  price  of  a  part  of 
"  it,  whatever  else  they  have  occasion  for. 

''  What  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  private  family, 
"  can  scarce  be  folly,  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom.  If  a  foreign 
"  country,  can  supply  us  with  a  commodity,  cheaper  than  we 
*'  ourselves  can  make  it,  better  buy  it  of  them  with  some  pari 
'*  of  the  produce  of  our  own  industry,  employed  in  a  way  in 
"  which  we  have  some  advantage.     The  general  industry  of 
"  the  country, being  always  in  proportion  to  the  capital  which 
'*  employs  it,  will  not  thereby  be  diminished,  nb  more  than 
"  that  of  the  above  mentioned  artificers  ;  but  only  left  to  find 
"  out  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  employed  to  the  greatest  ad- 
"  vantage,  when  it  is  thus  directed  towards  an  object  which 
*^  it  can  buy  cheaper,  than  it  can  make.  The  value  of  its  an- 
*'  nual  produce  is  certainly  more  or  less  diminished^when  itis 
**  thus  turned  away  from  producing  commodities  evidently  of 
*'  more  value,  than  the  commodity  which  itis  directed  to  pro- 
*'  duce.  According  to  the  supposition,  that  the  latter  commo- 
"  dity  could  be  purchased  from  foreign  countries  cheaper  than 
"  it  can  be  made  at  home.  It  could,  therefore,  have  been  pur- 
**  chased  with  a  part  only  of  the  commodities,  or  what  is  the 
"  same  thing,  with  a  partonlyof  thepriceof  the  commodities, 
*'  which  the  industry  employed  by  an  equal  capital  would 
**  have  produced  at  home,  had  it  been  left  to  follow  its  na- 
**  tural  course.     The  industry  of  the  country,  therefore,  is 
"  thus  turned  away  from  a  more  to  a  less  advantageous  em- 
**  pioyment,  and  the  exchangeable  value  or  its  annual  pro- 
"  duce,  instead  of  being  increased,  according  to  the  inten- 
"  tion  of  the  lawgiver,  must  necessarily  be   diminished  by 
"  every  such  regulation. 

"  By  means  of  such  regulations,  indeed, a  particular  manu- 
"  facture  may  sometimes  be  acquired  sooner  than  it  could  have 
"  been  otherwise  had,  and  after  a  certain  time  may  be  made 
"  at  homeas  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  i  n  the  fofeign  country. 
*^But  though  the  interest  of  the  society  may  be  thus  carried 
"  with  advantage,  into  aparticularchanneijsoonerthanitcould 
*•  have  been  otherwise,  it  will  by  no  means  follow,  that  the  sum 
*'  total,  either  of  its  industry,  or  of  its  revenue,  can  ever  be 
"augmented  by  any  such  regulation.  The  industry  of  the  so- 
"  ciety  can  augment  only  in  proportion,  as  its  capital  augments^ 
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"  and  its  capital  can  augment  only  in  proportion,  to  what  can 
"  be  gradually  saved  out  of  its  revenue.  But  the  immediate 
*'  effect  of  every  such  regulation,  is  to  diminish  its  revenue, 
'*  and  what  diminishes  its  revenue,  is  certainly  not  very  likely 
**  to  augment  its  capital,  faster  than  it  would  have  augmen- 
*'  ted  of  its  own  accord,  had  both  capital  and  industry  been 
*'  left  to  find  out  their  natural  employments. 

"Though  for  want  of  such  regulations,  the  society  should 
*^  neveracquire,  the  proposed  manufacture,it  would  not  upon 
*'  that  account,  necessarily  be  the  poorer  in  any  one  period  of 
**  its  duration.  In  every  period  of  its  duration,  its  whole  capi- 
**  tal  and  industry  mightstiil  have  been  employed, though  upon 
"  different  objects,  in  the  manner  that  was  advantageous  at 
**  the  time.  In  every  period,  its  revenue  might  have  been 
"  the  greatest  which  its  capital  could  afford,  and  both  capi- 
*'  tal  and  revenue  might  have  been  augmented  with  the 
**  greatest  possible  rapidity. 

'*  Whether  the  advantages  which  one  country  hasoverano- 
**  ther,  be  natural  or  acquired,  is  in  this  respect  of  no  conse- 
"  quence.  As  long  as  the  one  country  has  those  advantages, 
"  and  the  other  wants  them,  it  will  always  be  more  advanta- 
**  geousfor  the  latter  rather  to  buy  of  the  former  than  to  make. 
"It  is  an  acquired  advantage  only,  which  one  artificer  has 
"over  his  neighbour,  who  exercises  another  trade  ;  and  yet 
**  they  both  find  it  more  advantageous  to  buy  of  one  another, 
"  than  to  make  what  does  not  belong  to  their  particular 
"  trades.'** 

The  particular  and  intimate  connexion,  between  the  com- 
merce and  the  public  revenue  of  this  country,  is  another  and 
most  important  aspect,  under  which  the  system  of  nonin- 
tercourse,  and  of  high  import  duties  is  to  be  considered.  The 
utility  or  rather  absolute  necessity  of  fostering  commerce, — of 
managing  its  interests  with  the  tenderest  care  and  the  most  en- 
larged wisdom, — flashes  upon  the  mind  at  once,  when  we 
advert  to  this  circumstance  ; — that  if  it  should  be  destroyed, 
the  public  treasury  nmst  remain  empty. 

No  government  can  subsist  long  without  revenue;  if  desti- 
tute of  pecuniary  resources,  it  must  *'  sink  into  a  fatal  atrophy, 
"  and  in  a  short  course  of  time  perish."  No  half  supplied 
and  necessitous  government,  can  fulfil  the  purposes  of  its 
institution;  can  provide  for  the  security,  advance  the  pros- 
perity, or  support  the  reputation  of  the  commonwealth.  We 
scarcely  dare  ask  our  readers  whether,  if  the  supplies  yielded 

♦  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  rr.  c.  2. 
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to  the  treasury  by  commerce  were  cut  off,  our  government 
would  not  be  almost  wholly  without  revenue.  We  are  almost 
atVaid  to  inquire  whether  it  could  long  continue  to  answer 
any  of  the  purposes  of  its  institution,  if  it  were  constrained 
to  reiy  altogether  upon  direct  taxesfor  its  suj)port,  or  to  nave 
recourse  to  large  loans  from  a  total  defalcation  of  other  re- 
sources. 

All  orders  of  men  among  us  who  desire  the  continuance  or 
the  prosperity  of  the  federal  government,  are  deeply  interest- 
ed in  these  considerations; — particularly  the  landed  class, 
upon  whom,  in  case  the  resource  of  import-duties  were  to 
fail,  the  whole  weight  of  supporting  the  treasury  would  fall, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  governiiient  could  continue  to 
drag  out  any  kind  of  existence. 

The  authors  of  the  Federalist  in  speaking  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Union,  dwell  emphatically  upon  its  importance,  as  a  state 
of  things,  which,  by  conducing  to  the  interests  of  commerce, 
would  tend  to  the  production  of  a  sufficient  revenue.  They 
describe  duties  on  importation,  not  only  as  that  species  of  tax- 
ation, of  all  others  best  adapted  to  our  situation  ;  not  only  as 
the  most  productive,  the  cheapest  to  collect,  the  least  vexa- 
tious and  the  least  oppressive,  but  as  a  resource  indispensable 
to  the  well  being  of  the  American  governnient.  The  ob- 
servations which  they  make  on  this  subject,  furnish  ma- 
terials for  much  serious  reflection,  to  all  the  friends  of  the 
Union,  and  especially  to  the  agricultural  classes  of  the 
communit}'. 

*'  It  is  evident  from  the  state  of  the  country,  from  the  habits  of  the  people, 
from  ihe  experience  we  have  had  on  the  point  itself,  that  it  is  impi'actica- 
ble  to  raise  any  very  considerable  sums  by  direct  taxation.  Tax  laws  hove  in 
vain  been  multiplied;  new  methods  to  enforce  the  collection,  have  in  vain 
been  tried ;  the  public  expectation  has  been  uniformly  disappointed,  and 
the  treasuries  of  the  states  have  remained  empty.  The  popular  system  of 
administration,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  popular  government,  coinciding 
with  real  scarcity  of  money  incident  to  a  languid,  and  mutilated  state  of 
trade,  has  hilherto  defeated  every  experiment  for  extensive  collections,  and 
has  at  length  taught   the  different  legislatures  the    folly   of  attempting  them. 

"No  person  acquainted  with  what  happens  in  other  countries  will  be 
surprised  at  this  circumstance.  In  so  opulent  a  nation  as  that  of  Britain, 
where  direct  taxes,  from  superior  wealth,  must  be  much  more  tolerable,  and 
from  the  vigor  of  the  government  much  more  practicable,  than  in  America, 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  national  revenue  is  derived  from  taxes  of  the 
indirect  kind;  from  imports  and  from  excises.  Duties  on  imported  articleg 
form  a  large  branch  of  this  latter  description. 

*'  In  America,  it  is  evident,  that  we  must  a  long  time  depend  for  the 
means  of  revenue,  chiefly  on  such  duties.  In  most  parts  of  it,  excises  must 
be  confined  within  a  narrow  compass.  The  genius  of  the  people,  will  not 
brook  the  inquisitive  and  peremptory  spirit  of  excise  laws.  Tiie  pockets  of 
the  fanaers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  reluctantly  yield  but  scanty  supplies,  ia 
the  unwelcome    shape  of  impositions  on  their    houses  and  lands  ^   and  per- 
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SQoal  property,  is  too  precarious  and  invisible  a  fund  to  be  laid  hold  of  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  inipt^rceptihle  agency  of  taxi  s  on  consnmptiou. 

"What  will  be  the  con:iequence  if  we  are  nr)t  able  to  a\ail  ourselves  of 
llie  resource  in  question  in  its  full  •  xtcnt  ?  A  nation  cannot  long  exist  with- 
out reveiiuK.  Destitute  of  this  essential  support,  it  must  resign  its  indepen- 
dence, anrl  sink  into  the  degraded  coniition  of  a  province.  This  is  an  ex^ 
treiniiy  to  which  no  government  will  of  chjoice  accede.  Revenue,  therefore, 
must  be  had  at  aii  events.  In  this  country,  if  the  principal  pait  be  not  diawn 
from  couimerce,  it  tntist  fall  with  op])rcs'^.ive  weight  upon  land.  It  has  been 
aire »  !y  intimated  that  excises  in  their  true  signification,  Jire  too  little  in 
iiiiisoii  with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  to  achr.it  of  great  use  being  made  of 
thai  mode  of  taxation;  nor  inrleed  in  the  states,  where  almost  tlic  ^olc  eni- 
pjoynjcnt  is  ajiviculture,  are  the  objrc's  propci  for  excise  sufficiently  nu- 
merous, to  permit  veiy  ample  collections  in  that  vay.  Personal  estate,  as 
before  remarked,  ironri  the  difficulty  of  tra';ing  it,  cannot  bo  subjected  to 
large  contributions,  by  any  other  means,  than  uy  taxes  on  consumption.  In 
populous  cities,  it  may  be  enou^-ii  the  subject  or  ccjeoture,  to  occasion  the 
oi)pression  of  individuals,  without  much  aggregate  beiiefit  to  the  s^at^;  but, 
beyond  these  circles,  it  must,  in  a  great  nuasure,  escape  the  eye  and  the 
bond  of  the  tax  gatherer.  As  the  necessities  of  the  sate,  nevertheless, 
must  be  satished,  in  some  mode,  the  defect  of  oilier  resources  must  throw 
the  principal  weight  (if  the  ]:ubiic  burdens  on  the  possessors  of  land.  And 
as  on  the  other  hand,  i  he  wants  of  the  goveinnient,  can  never  obtain  an 
adequate  supply,  tuilesi.  all  the  sources  of  revenue  are  open  to  its  demands, 
the  finances  of  the  community,  mider  such  embanassments,  caimot  be  put 
into  a  situation,  consistent  with  its  resiyectability  or  its  security.  Thus  we 
shall  not  even  have  the  consolation  of  a  full  trf asuiy,  to  alono  for  the  op- 
pression of  that  valuable  class  of  ctizens,  who  are  e^nployed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  But  public  and  private  distress  will  keep  pace  with  each 
other  in  gloomy  concert."  Number  XII. 

What  we  have  have  here  quoted,  is  fully  as  applicable  to  the 
present  circumstances  oi"  our  counuy,  as  to  its  situation  be- 
fore the  Union.  Notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  the 
federal  govermnent,  and  the  vast  augmentation  ol"  our  re- 
sources, the  difficulty  of  raisini^  adequate  supplies  for  the 
treasury,  by  means  of  exci^<^,  or  any  kind  of  direct  taNation, 
is  infinitely  greater.  Nay,  it  must  be  notorious  to  every  atten* 
tive  observer,  that  there  is  an  impossibility  ot'so  doing  at  this 
moment.  If  the  government  were  now  reduced,  by  the  de- 
clension of  trade,  to  absolute  penury,  no  set  of  rulers  desir- 
ous of  retaining  their  stations,  would  dare  to  hazard  the  ex- 
periment. It  was  once  made,  and  our  readers  must  well  re- 
member, with  what  sticcess.  Ample  powers,  it  is  true,  are 
given  by  the  constitution,  for  administering  by  these  modes 
of  taxntion,  to  the  wants  of  the  treasury,  but  those  powers 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect,  and  are  rendered,  by  the  temper 
of  the  nation,  little  more  than  a -lead  letter.  The  original  re- 
pugnance of  the  people  to  direca  taxation,  should  have  been 
overcome  by  the  force  of  liabit.  '1  he-y  should  have  been  gradu- 
ally familiarized  toiiupostsof  this  nature,  and  taught  to  know, 
thai,  from  the  dangers  and  fluctuations  to  which  comujerce 
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is  exposed,  this  resource  might  become,  at  no  distant  period, 
vitally  importai  t  to  the  federal  government.  Such  appears  to 
have  been  the  wise  policy  of  the  Washington  adtninistration. 
The  outcryraised  by  their  antagonists  frustrated  this  salutary 
intention,  and  served  to  confirm  those  dispositions  on  the 
subject  of  taxation,  which  the  authors  of  the  Federalist  so 
justly  ascribe  to  the  people. 

If  we  were  now  to  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  England,  of 
which  the  annihilation  of  trade  would  be  the  immediate  con- 
sequence, froiii  what  source,  we  ask,  could  the  treasury  draw 
an  adequate  supply?  Not  from  direct  taxation  as  we  very  well 
know ;  nor,  certainly,  from  the  sale  of  public  lands.    Let  any 
man  examine  the  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on 
the  subject  of  these  lands,  and  consider  the  nature  of  the  sales 
already  made;  let  him  reflect  upoiuheini]uence,vvhich  astate 
of  war  would   exert  with  regarJ   both  to  ]}urciiase  and  pay- 
ment>  and  he  must  admit,  that  it  would  be  wild  and  chimeri- 
cal, in  the  extreme,  to  look  to  them  as  a  succedaneum.    No 
other  resource  would  in  fact  be  left,  to  answer  the  immediate 
and  imperious  exigences  of  the  government,  but  the  system 
of  loansjan  expedient  which  the  party  in  power,has  uniformly^ 
affected  to  hold  in  utter  abomination.  Now,  we  venture  to  pre- 
dict that,  in  a  season  of  hostilities,  if  the  composition  of  our 
national  councils  remained  such   as  it  is,    greater  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  in   negotiating  loans,  than  was  felt 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Americcin  war.  They  would  be,  in  all 
probabihty,still  more  disproportionate  tothe  emergency, and 
not  less  onerous  in  the  conditions.  The  present  rulers  of  the 
couTitry  would  find  themselves  at  once,  entangled  infinancial 
difficulties, which  would  either  drive  them  speedily  from  their 
posts,  or  dissever  the  Union. 

Profoundly  convinced  as  we  are,  of  the  soundness  of  the 
opinions  we  have  expressed  concerning  the  relation,  which 
commerce  and  manufaccuies  bear  to  our  agriculture  and  ge- 
neral welfare,  and  having  before  our  eyes,the  real  circumstan- 
ces of  our  condition, such  as  we  have  justpourtrayed  it,  we  are 
compelled  to  regard  the  course  now  pursued  by  our  adminis- 
tration, and  the  support  which  they  receive  from  the  people, 
as  in  the  highest  degree  extraordinary:  as  the  effect  of  a  most 
deplorable  infatuation  in  both.  The  authors  of  the  Federalist, 
writing  under  impressions  similar  to  our  own,  predict  boldly, 
that  no  congress  could  ever  be  assembled,, so  ignorant  of  ihe 
utility  of  commerce,  as  to  be  inclined  to  injure  its  interests. 
*'The  importanceofcommerce,in  the  view  of  revenue  alone," 
say  they,  ^<  must  effectually  guard  it  against  the  enmity  of  t 
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^'  body,which  would  be  continually  importuned  in  its  favour, 
**by  the  urgent  calls  of  public  necessit\*." 

It  could,  indeed,  have  been  supposed,  on  every  ground, 
that,  into  whatever  extravagance,  or  contrariety  of  doctrine, 
the  spirit  of  party  inseparable  trom  free  governments, mignt 
have  led  us,  ihere  would  have  been  but  one  opinion  with 
respect  to  roinn)erce;  that  it  would  have  been  considered  uni- 
varsallv,  as  ti»e  ark  of  ourcovenant,  and  fostered  by  all  those, 
who  might  at  any  time  preside  over  our  affairs,  as  ihe  pal- 
ladium of  the  federal  government.  A  speculative  politician, 
uninfluenced  by  passion,  might,  also,  have  felt  the  most  per- 
fect confiuence,  that  all  classes  of  our  community,  and  parti- 
cularly the  agricultural,  would  have  emulously  sought  the 
friendship  of  Great  Britain,  in  her  capacity  of  a  manufac- 
turing nation  alone5if  under  no  other  point  of  view  ;  so  inesti- 
mable are  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  agriculture  of  this 
country,  from  the  labour  of  her  looms  and  forges.     When, 

*  Th(  y  caution ^their  countrymen  against  falling  into  the  system  of  high  du- 
ties, on  uccounl  of  its  tendency,  not  only  to  corrupt  the  public  morals,  but  to 
impoverish  the  rrvntue  in  the  source,  upon  which  the  treasury  must  place  its 
chief  and  almost  sole  reliance. 

"  Exotbitant  duties,"  says  General  Hani.Iton,  in  the  45th  number,  "  on  im- 
*'  ported  articles,  serve  to  beget  a  general  spirit  ot  smuggling  ;  whiih  is  always 
**  pieiudicial  to  the  fair  trader,  and  evcntua  ly  to  the  levenue  jtself:  Thi  y  tend  to 
"render  other  classes  of  the  community  tributary,  .n  an  improper  degree.to  tlie 
"manufacturing  classes,  to  whom  they  give  a  premature  monopoly  of  the  mar- 
"kets.  They  sometimes  force  industry  out  of  its  mo«t  natural  channels  into  others 
♦'  in  which  it  flows  with  less  advantage.  And,  -u  the  last  place,  they  oppres.-the 
"merchant,  whoisoftm  obliged  to  pay  them  himself,  without  any  retnbutioa 
*' from  the  consumer.  When  the  demand  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  goods  at 
*'  market,  the  consumer  generally  pays  the  duty  ;  but  when  the  markets  happen 
**  to  be  overstocked,  a  jrreat  proportion  falls  upon  the  merchant,  and  sometimei 
"  notonly  exhausts  his  profits,  but  breaks  in  upon  his  capital.  I  am  apt  to  thmk, 
**  that  a  division  of  the  duty,  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  more  often  hap- 
**  pens  than  is  commonly  imagined.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  raise  the  priceof  a 
**  commodity, in  exact  proportion  to  every  additional  imposition  laid  upon  it.  The 
"  merchant  especially,  in  a  country  of  small  commercial  capital,  is  often  under  a 
"  necessity  of  keepinu  prices  down,  in  order  to  a  more  expeditious  sale.  When  the 
"  duties  are  paid  by  the  merchant,they  operate  as  an  additional  tax  upon  the  im- 
"  porting  state,  whose  citizens  pay  their  proportion  of  them  in  the  character  of 
"consumers.  In  this  view,  they  are  productive  of  int-quality  among  the  states, 
"  which  inequality  would  be  increased  with  the  increased  extent  of  the  duties. 

"  So  far  as  these  observations  tend  to  inculcate  the  danger  of  the  import  duties 
**  being  extended  to  an  injurious extreme,it  may  beobserved,conformably  to  a  re- 
-mark made  in  another  part  of  these  papers,  that  the  interest  of  the  revenue 
"  itself  would  be  a  sufficient  guard  against  such  an  extreme.  I  readily  admit,that 
*'  this  would  be  the  case,  as  long  as  other  resources  were  open;  but  if  the  aveuues 
'*  to  them  were  closed,  hope,  stimulated  by  necessity,  might  beget  experiments, 
**  fortified  by  rigorous  precautions  and  additional  penalties  ;  which,  for  a  time, 
"  might  have  the  intended  e«rect,till  there  had  been  leisure  to  contrive  expedients 
"  to  elude  these  new  precautions.  The  first  success  would  be  apt  to  inspire  false 
*'  opinions,  which  it  might  require  a  long  course  of  subsequent  experience  to  cor- 
•'  rect.  Necessity,  especially  in  politics,  often  occasions  false  hopes,  ials«  rea- 
"fonings,  and  a  system  of  measures  correspondently  erroaeouis," 
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added  to  this  consideration,the  circumstanceof  herbeingthe 
mistress  of  the  seas,  and  able  at  any  moment  to  annihilate  our 
trade,  was  taken  into  view,  no  doubt  could  have  remained 
upon  the  mind  of  one  who  comprehended  our  real  situation, 
and  reasoned  from  the  co  iimon  operation  of  interest  in  the 
human  breast,  but  that  a  good  understanding,  and  an  uninter- 
rupted intercourse  with  her,  would  have  been  the  most  eager 
pursuit,  and  the  invariable  aim  of  our  national  councils. 

All  sober  conjecture,  however,  on  this  subject,  all  rational 
prediction,  has  been  baffled  and  falsified,  by  the  conduct  of 
our  present  administration.     The  interdict  laid  on  our  com- 
merce appears  to  us  to  be  equally  at  war,  with  the  public 
liberties,  and  with  sound  policy      Nothing  short  of  the  most 
imperious  state  necessity,  couKl,  in  any  manner,  justify  the 
restriction  which  it  imposes,  on  the  commercial  enterprise  of 
this  country.     We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  determine,  by  virtue 
of  what  lawful  authority  it  is,  that  our  government  forbids  us 
to  trade  with  England,  while  we  remain  at  peace  with  that 
power.     The  right  arrogated  by  congress,  in  the  case  of  the 
embargo,  and  the  nonintercourse,  eitherof  arresting  for  an  in- 
definite period,  the  whole  active  commerce  of  the  country,  or 
of  limiting  its  destination  to  particular  parts  of  the  world; — of 
preventing  the  mercantile  class,  from  pursuing  their  own  in- 
terests in  their  own  way,  and  of  prescribing  a  particular  direc- 
tion to  commercial  capital, — is  not  among  the  attributes  of 
sovereign  power  under  any  system  of  free  government.  So  far 
from  beinggranted  by  our  constitution,  it  is,  in  fact,  directly- 
adverse  to  its  spirit  and  intention. 

The  exercise  of  such  a  power  over  commercial  industry,  is 
a  gross  violation  of  that  branch  of  natural  liberty,  which  cannot 
be  yielded  up  by  a  people,  without  a  total  relinquishment  of 
freedom.*  Unless  exacted  by  a  case  of  extreme  peril  for  the 
national  safety,  for  which  no  other  remedy  could  be  provided, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  repugnant,  not  only  to  the  ends  for 
which  our  constitution  was  adopted,  but  to  one  of  the  chief 
purposes,  for  which  civil  society  itself  was  originally  formed. 
We  venture  to  assert,  that  tfie  government  of  England,  des- 
potic as  its  sway  is  here  proclaimed  to  be,  would  not  dare,  or 
hold  itself  competent,  to  push  the  sovereign  power  to  the 
practical  extent,  or  to  claim  for  it,  the  abstract  privilege  im- 

*  Dr.  Smith  pronounces  the  following  opinion  on  a  sim'lar  exercise  of  power. 

"  The  statesman,  who  should  attempt  to  direct  private  people  in  what  manner 
they  ought  toemploy  their  capitals,  would  not  only  load  himself  with  a  most  un- 
necessary attention,  but  assume  an  authority  which  could  safely  be  trusted  not 
only  to  no  single  person,  butto  no  council  or  senate  what  ver,  and  which  would 
no  where  be  so  dansjerous,  as  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  who  had  folly  and  pre- 
fiumpUoa  enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to  exercise  it." 
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plied  in  the  proceedings  of  the  American  coniG^ress  with  re- 
gard to  the  trade  of  this  country.  We  can  affirm  with  confi- 
dence, that  if  similar  measures  were  attempted,  upon  the 
same,  or  any  other  pretexts,  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  they  would  be  unanimously  resisted,  by  the  nation 
as  no  less  hostile  to  her  liberties,  than  disgraceful  to  her 
character. 

The  fe.Ieral  constitution  gives  to  congress  the  power  of  re- 
gulating the  concerns  of  commerce,  and  of  providing  for  the 
national  defence,  but  it  certainly  never  was  contemplated  by 
the  framers  of  that  instrument,  nor  intended  by  the  people 
from  whom  all  authority  is,  in  this  country,  so  emphatically 
said  to  be  derived,  that  these  important  objocts  should*  be 
pursued  by  measures,  such  as  an  embargo,  and  a  noninter- 
conrse,  which  totally  defeat  the  interests  they  are  ostensibly 
destined  to  promote.  When  the  patriots  of  the  convention 
prohibited  the  federal  government  from  imposing  any  tax,  or 
duty  whatever  on  exports,  lest  it  might  embarrass  the  ex- 
portation of  our  produce,  they  little  expected  that  congress 
would  ever  assume  to  itself  the  right,  either  of  suspending 
altogether  and  indefinitely,  the  operations  of  trade,  or  of 
circumscribing  them  within  a  particular  range.  When  they 
authorized  our  government  to  provide  for  the  national  de- 
fence, neither  they  nor  the  people  at  that  period,  anticipated, 
or  could  have  imagined,  that  even  an  attempt  would  ever  be 
made  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  by  a  system  like  the  pre- 
sent, which  amounts  to  no  more,  than  a  repetition  of  impotent 
laws,  and  ineflfectual  menaces;  which  so  far  from  placing  us 
in  a  respectable  posture  of  defence,  has  exposed  us  to  the 
derision,  and  contempt  of  the  whole  world;  from  which  no 
other  fruit  can  be  expected,  but  an  accumulation  of  injuries 
and  insults,  a  new  series  of  spoliation,  a  more  rapid  decline 
of  trade,  and  a  further  relaxation  of  public  spirit. 

It  has  been  urged  in  vindication  of  this  system  that,  by  im- 
prisoning a*^  home,  the  capital  of  the  merchants,  it  saves  them 
from  becoming  victims  to  the  rapacity  of  the  twogreatbclliger- 
ents  of  Europe.  If  it  were  even  the  fact,  that  this  end  could 
be  accomplished  in  no  other  way,  and  that  the  trade  which 
we  might  carry  on,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
'World,  would,  in  the  aggregate,  be  a  losing  one, — points  which 
we  are  far  from  admitting, — such  an  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  governmentwould,  nevertheless,  be  wholly  unwarranta- 
ble. In  the  delegation  of  powers  to  the  federal  government, 
neither  theframersof  the  constitution, nor  the  people  of  these 
states,  ever  intended  to  impart  to  any  administration  the  pri- 
vilege of  deciding,  for  any  class  of  the  community,  in  what 
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manner  its  capital  was  to  be  employed ;  no  more  than  in  what 
department  of  labour,  its  industry  was  to  be  exercised; — of 
determining,  for  instaiice,  whether  a  particular  branch  of 
trade  not  forbidden  by  tlie  laws  of  nations,  would  be  profita- 
ble, or  otherwise,  to  the  body  of  merchants,  and  of  tolerating 
or  interdicting  it  accordingly.  It  would  be  alike  opposed  to 
sound  policy,  and  to  rational  liberty,  that  such  a  privilege  as 
this,  should  be  enjoyed  or  exerted  l)y  any  government,  par- 
ticularly in  that  imujeasurable  latitude  ot  discretion,  which  is 
usurped  in  the  present  case,  under  the  plea  we  have  noticed. 

Upon  the  satneplca,  of  savini^  our  merchants  from  damage, 
tlie  t^overnment  might,  in  a  season  of  commercial  prosperity, 
— -with  equal  wisdom,  and  as  good  color  of  right, — take  upon 
itself  to  inquire,  into  the  state  of  foreign  ports  generally;-   to 
decide  that  particular  markets  could  not  be  frequented  by  our 
merchants  without  the  probability  of  loss; — and  to  prohibit 
them,  therefore, from  incurring  tiie  risk,  by  holding  any  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  such  marki  ts.     The  existence  of  u 
war,  or  the  well  grounded  apprehension  of  immediate,  formai 
hostilities,  mayjustify  a  short  embargo,  or  temporary  nonin- 
tercourse,    in  order   to  prevent  the   mercantile  world  from 
falling  unguardedly  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  an  enemy,  but 
it  never  can  bedeemedeitlierlawful,  orpelitic,  or  honourable, 
for  a  government  to  adopt  these  measures,    with  a  view  to 
rescue  the  property  of  its  citizens,    from  the  rapacity  of  fo- 
reign powers,  with  whom  it  still  continues  the  diplomatic  rela^ 
tions  of  peace ;  to  whom  it  still  addresses  the  language  of  friend- 
ihipy  and  whom  it  does  not  even  dare  to  menace  seriously  with 
any  other  species  of  resistance.     A  proceeding  like  this,  is  ob- 
viously tantamount  to  a  confession  of  miserable  weakness ;  it 
is  a  mean,  and  yet  ruinous  compromise  with  difficulty  and 
danger;  it  tends  to  provoke  new  indignities;  it  places  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation  at  the  mercy  of  any   foreign  power, 
which  either  from  jealousy,  or  fear,  may  be  willingj,  at  a  small 
sacrifice,  to  arrest  the  career  of  her  prosperity.    Before  the 
example  was   set  in  this  country,  such  a  system  of  policy,  as 
an  embargo  or  nonintercourse  imposed  without  the  prosj)ect 
or  determination  of  going  to  war; — without  any  rational  ex- 
pectation of  its  being  effectual,  to  obtain  redress  of  past  inju- 
ries, or  forbearance  from  future  outrages,  but,  in  Aict,  with  a 
full  experience  and  assurance  of  its  complete  impotencv  in 
thi^  respect, — such  a  system,  we  say,  rievcr  hefore  entered 
into  the  conception  of  any  government,  bottomed  upon  the 
principles  of  freedom,  and   desirous  of  maintaining  or  ac- 
quiring, a  respectable  rank  in  the  commonwealth  of  nations. 

Vol.  1.  2G 
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We  should  apologize  to  our  readers,  for  having  said  so 
much  on  this  topic.  The  reflections,  we  have  ventured  to 
make,  may  not,  however,  be  without  some  utility,  and  can- 
not be  deemed  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  general  purpose 
of  this  article.  We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us 
to  proceed  further  at  present,  in  our  examination  of  the  Fe- 
deralist, from  which  we  have  in  a  slight  degree  wandered. 
In  our  next  number,  we  shall  discuss  the  merits  of  that  part 
of  the  work,  which  treats  of  the  principles,  and  structure  of 
our  constitution.  We  shall  then  endeavour  to  exhibit  this 
instrument  in  its  true  light,  to  vindicate  it  from  the  as- 
persions, which  have  been  cast  upon  it  abroad,  and  to  show, 
that  it  imparts  to  the  federal  government,  agreeably  to  the 
language  of  the  Federalist,  *'  every  power  requisite,  to  the 
**  full  accomplishment  of  the  objects  committed  to  its  care, 
**  and  to  the  complete  execution  of  the  trusts  for  which 
"  it  is  responsible." 


^^ 
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Notices  sur  V Int^rieur  dc  la  France^  par  M,  Faber, 

Tome  Premier.    St.   Petersbourg  :    de  I'Imprimerie  de  I'Acad^mie  ImperiaU 
des  Sciences.     Reimprime   a  Londres :   1810. 

The  work  which  we  here  announce,  has  recently  fallen  into 
our  hands,  and  claims,  from  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
contents,  no  inconsiderable  share  of  our  attention.  Its  purport 
is  to  de  velope  the  character,  and  to  paint  in  appropriate  colors, 
the  internal  administration,  of  the  present  government  of 
France.    We  have  examined  it  carefully,  and  find  it  replete 
with  facts  and  observations,  which  intirely  accord  with  the  re- 
sult of  ourown  personal  experienceon  this  head,  and  of  which 
the  greater  part  well  deserves  to  be  communicated  to  our  read-* 
ers.  We  shall,  therefore,  lay  before  them  as  much  of  the  mat- 
ter of  this  volume,  as  we  can  crowd  into  our  narrow  limits,  and 
need  not,  we  trust,  apoloi^ize  for  sounding  so  often  in  their 
ears,  the  same  harsh  strain,  of  the  impostures  and  vices  of  the 
French  government.     The  rights  of  history  with  which  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race  is  intimately  connected,  call  upon  us 
to  inregister  with  care,  whatever  tends  to  elucidatethe  genius 
of  a  power,  which, — upon  calculations  by  no  means  to  he  de- 
spised,— aims  at  universal  dominion.  If  that  power  be,  as  we 
represent  it,  not  only  the  most  exorbitant  in  strength  and  the 
most  consummate  in  audacity,  but  the  most  profligate,  fraudu- 
lent and  tyrannical, which  the  faculties  and  the  vices  of  human 
nature  ever  contributed  to  frame,  every  man  must  be  at  once 
sensible,   of  the  importance  of  unveiling  its  full   deformity 
to  such  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  are  still  able  to  assert, 
and  to  maintain  their  independence.     If,  to  stifle  the  press, 
and  thus  to  extinguish  the  voice  of  truth  and  honour,  be,  as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  Imperial 
despotism  of  France,  we  are  bound  induty,  totakeimmediate 
advantage,  of  thefreedom  of  expression  which  we  still  enjoy, 
m  order  to  counteract  theentireaccomplisiiment  of  a  design, 
alike  fatal  to  the  interests  of  our  contemporaries,  and  to  those 
of  posterity.     While  the  liberty  of  the  press  yet  survives  in 
any  quarter  of  the  globe,  it  should   be  employed  without 
delay  or  remission,   in  unmasking  the  vile   hypocrisy,  and 
denouncing  the  baneful  views,  of  the  implacable  enemy  of 
all  moral  excellence,  and  of  all  social  happiness. 

Before  vve  proceed  to  fulfil  our  intention,  of  making  copious 
extracts  from  this  volume,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  its  general  character,  and  to  state  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  published,  as  they  are  calculated 
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to  add  cousiderableweight  toils  intrinsicevidciice  (T  authen- 
ticity. The  author, — M.  Kabv^r, — a  German  by  birt!),  a  per- 
son of  liberal  education,  and  of  verv  respectable  connections, 
was  seized  with  the  epidemic  fana^'icism  of  democracy,  at  the 
couimencement  ofiheFrenchrevobition,  and  repaired  to  Paris, 
in  order,  ash  e  supposed,  to  promote  the  hap  pi  tiess  of  mankind, 
by  irdistinfT  himself  in  the  service  of  the  new  republic.  He 
was  n  ceived  with  distinction,  and  succeeded  in  oblainin^i;  se- 
veral important  posts  in  tlic  civil  administration,  whicfi  he 
continued  to  fill  until  the  year  1807«  The  feelings  ofremor-^e, 
which  he  experienced,  from  the  consciousi,ej:sof  being,  after 
the  accession  of  Bonaparte  to  the  su]:)reme  power,  in  all  in- 
stances, a  mere  passive  organ  of  imposture — uniformly  an  in- 
strument of  oppression,  and  never  of  benevolence, — deter- 
mined him  at  length  to  reject  the  ofl'ers  of  advancement 
made  to  him,  and  to  abandon  his  adopted  country. 

He  took  refnire  in  St,  Petersburg,  where  he  wrote,  and  at- 
tempted to  publish,  a  work  which  he  considered  as  due  to  the 
world,  and  which  he  has  intitled  "  Sketches  of  tlie  Internal 
State  of  Fiance."  It  consisted  of  two  volumes,  one  of  which 
alone,  was  committed  to  the  press,  when  theii.fluince  of  Bo- 
naparte was  successfully  exerted,  to  procure  an  order  from 
Alexander,  for  the  suppression  of  the  second.  Thecivculation 
o^  the  first, — that  which  we  now  have  before  us, — u  as  imme- 
diately and  entirely  arrested  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  A 
copy,  however,  was  conveyed  to  Knoland,  in  the  conamence- 
ment  of  the  last  winter,  and  there  re[)nblishcd  in  the  original 
French,  from  which  our  translations  will  be  made. 

M.  Faber  has  executed  his  task  with  great  ability,  and 
states,  as  we  think,  without  exaggeration,  tiie  disgusting  facts 
of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  and  the  flagitious  motives  and 
views,  of  which  his  official  situation  particularly  qualified 
him  to  judge.  The  contents  of  this  volume  prove  the  author 
to  be  a  man  of  warm  sensibility,  of  considerable  information, 
of  uncommon  acutei^ess*  and  of  very  ddigent  obserxation. 
His  i^eneral  style  is  somewhat  heavy  and  declamatory,  but  his 
descri|)tions  are  p(nverfully  drawn,  and  his  remarks  for  the 
most  part,  equally  striking  and  just.  We  rejoice  not  a  little 
to  possess  so  strong  a  confirmation  as  that  which  his  testimony 
aifords,  of  the  opitiions  we  have  uttered  on  various  occasions, 
conterning  the  stupendous  iniquity  jof  the  French  rulers, 
and  the  grinding  oppression  waich  thev  invariably  exercise, 
'He  and  «very  man,    who  has  witnessed  the  state  of  France, 
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under  the  dominion  of  the  military  chief,  may  well  repeat  in 
reference  to  that  unhappy  country,  the  verses  of  the  Latin 
poet,  concerning  the  horrors  of  a  region,  to  which,  in  a  moral 
point  \ji  view,  it  may  be  said  to  l)e  closely  assimilated, 

Non  m  hi  si  linguae  crntum,  sint  oraqu'*  centum 
Feirea  vox,  oinne  >  scelcrum  comprendere  for  mas, 
Omnia  pce.iarum  percur.ere  nomina  possim.  * 

The  volume  utider  consideration,  is  divided  into  chapters, 
which  discuss  separately — the  general  character  of  Bona- 
parte's domestic  trovernment, — thc^  administration  of  justice 
in  France, — the  effects  of  the  conscription,  and  various  other 
topics  in  relation  to  the  leading  purpose  of  the  author.  We 
shall  report  his  opinions,  and  such  of  thefacts  detailed  in  the 
work,  as  we  deem  of  most  importance,  without  confining 
ourselves,  however,  to  t'le  order  in  which  they  are  given. 
"^Jliatpart  of  the  volume  with  winch  we  shall  commence,  and 
which  unfolds  the  genius,  and  artifices  of  the  domestic  ad- 
ministration, is  exceedingly  curious,  and  may  serve  our 
readers  as  a  sure  glossary,  on  th^  official  and  pompous  re- 
presentations, daily  made  to  the  world,  with  regard  to  the 
internal  proceedings  of  the  French  government. 


*'  Money  and  war,"  says  M,  Faber,  "  are,  to  the  French 
government,  as  it  were  necessaries  of  life  ;  they  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  for  a  moment.  Ail  those  who  are  enga^redin 
its  service,  have,  therefore,  two  important  objects  to  pro- 
mote ;  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  the  success  of  the 
conscription.  They  are  all,  moreover,  invested  with  a  por- 
tion of  that  authority  which  properly  belongs  to  the  depart- 
ment of  police,  but  vvhich  is  deemed  usefnl  in  their  hands 
to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  these  objecis." 

"  The  true  spirit  of  the  domestic  policy  of  Bonaparte  and 
that  which  all  the  public  functionaries  must  imbibe,  is  this  \ — 
to  take  and  never  to  give ;  to  demand  contributions  of  money 
ayulqfmen,  but  to  grant  no  substantial  favours.  This  is  the 
whole  amount  of  the  administrative  science  in  France.  lie- 
quisiiions  are  incessantly  made  by  the  government,  but  peti- 
tions from  t!ie  subject  are  rarely  satisfied: — only   when  the 

*  Had  [  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 

A  vuici-  of  i)rass  and  adamant  na  hings  ; 

Not  h.ilf  the  frightful  scene  could  I  dsclose, 

Repeat  tlje  cnines,  oi  count  the  dreadful  woes.         Pitt. 
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interests  of  the  former,  happen  to  be  directly  concerned  in 
their  success. 

'*  The  entire  business  of  administration  lies  in  circulars,  and 
orders.  The  minister  of  the  interior, — of  the  police,  or  of  tlie 
finances,  addresses, — in  order  to  expedite  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  particular  purpose,  or  the  gratification  of  a  parti- 
cular want,  of  the  government, — a  circular  letter  to  the 
prefects,  in  which  the  urgency  of  the  measure  is  dwelt  upon 
with  much  emphasis,  and  the  favour  of  the  emperor  held 
out,  as  the  recompense  of  alacrity  in  the  execution.  The 
circular  usually  concludes,  with  the  following  phrase.  *  His 
majesty,  M.  le  Prefet,  counts  upon  the  zeal,  which  you 
will  display  in  this  business,  in  order  to  prove  your  devotion 
to  his  person,  and  your  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the 
throne.'  Each  of  the  prefects  amplifies  this  circular,  em- 
bellishes it  with  oratorical  flourishes,  and  then  transmits  it 
to  the  subprefects,  who  in  their  turn  season  it  with  stronger 
language,  before  they  send  it  to  the  different  mayors  of  their 
departments.  No  other  knowledge  is  required  in  these 
functionaries,  but  that  of  giving  a  suitable  turn,  and  coloring 
to  the  circulars.  They  have  no  other  duty  to  perform,  but 
that  of  executing  them  rigorously." 

**  Everyman,  therefore, iscompetenttofill the  publicoffices 
of  the  departments. — Every  thing  is  done  mechanically,  and 
unconnectedly.  No  acquaintance  with  local  interests  is  re- 
qpired  ; — no  knowledge  or  application  of  the  principles  of 
political  economy; — no  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
If  the  circulars  were  to  be  withheld,  the  business  of  domes- 
tic administration  would  be  at  a  stand.  Those  who  order,  only 
think  of  the  wants  of  the  moment ;  those  who  execute,  dare 
not  look  further;  nothing  more  can  be  done  than  what  the  cir- 
cular prescribes.  There  is  no  discretionary  power  left  to  the 
prefect,  to  the  subprefect,  or  the  mayor,  either  to  do  good,  or 
to  avert  evil.  Such  a  system  necessarily  leads  to  a  sordid,  and 
slavish  spirit  in  those,  who  fill  the  public  offices.  Where  the 
power  of  doing  good,  is  totally  wanting,  the  desire  will  sooa 
vanish.  Thus  it  is  with  the  French  functionaries,  who  consider 
the  public  good  as  a  mere  chimera,  and  who  value  their  offi- 
ces, solely  on  account  of  the  emolument,  or  consequence 
which  they  yield.  The  honest  men  who  happen  by  chance  to 
be  of  their  number,  finding  themselves  unable  to  do  good,  or 
to  pursue  the  bent  of  their  inclination,  become  at  length  luke- 
warm, and  indifferent  to  the  public  weal,  i  hey  deplore  for  a 
time,  the  ills  which  they  cannot  remedy,  and  finally  resign 
themselves  altogether  to  the  guidance  ot"  the  government,  that 
is  to  say, — to  the  condition  of  mere  machines.  In  almost  every 
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country,  you  find  a  number  of  men  in  public  stations,  whose 
hearts  are  deeply  interested  in  the  discharge  of  their  func- 
tions; who  act  from  patriotic  motives,  and  with  pure  intentions. 
This  class  of  men  does  not  exist  in  France." 

"  The  prefects  of  the  departments  are  generally  devoid  of 
all  the  qualities  which  would ,  in  any  other  country,  be  deemed  , 
essential  for  their  stations.  They  are  without  knowledge, 
without  zeal,  without  application,  devoted  to  pleasure,  and 
eager  to  amass  wealth  by  any  means.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  consular  government,  Bonaparte  selected  almost  univer- 
sally for  this  office,  (to  which  he  appended  what  was  at  that 
time, — in  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  exchequer, — deemed  a 
vast  salary),  those  whose  only  qualification  was  an  unlimited 
devotion  to  his  will;  either  apostate  Jacobins  whose  allegiance 
he  was  eager  to  secure,  or  unlettered  generals,  whose  attach- 
ment to  his  personal  interests,  he  was  desirous  to  retain  or  to 
reward." 

**  The  gross  ignorance  of  the  latter  was  most  ludicrously 
exhibited  in  several  instances.  Some  of  them,  conscious  of 
their  incapacity,  were  disposed  to  make  amends  for  it,  by 
doing  every  thing.  One  of  the  number  lyidertook  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  death  on  persons,  against  whom  he  had 
received  complaints ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  make  him  under- 
stand the  article  of  the  constitution,  concerning  "the  division 
of  powers," — of  which  he  had  never  before  heard.  Another 
assumed  the  right  of  cashiering  any  public  functionary  of 
his  department,  who  happened  to  be  obnoxious  to  him,  whe- 
ther judge,  receiver,  or  other  officer  of  the  civil  establish- 
ment.— A  third  solemnly  distributed,  without  any  express 
authority,  oaken  crowns,  and  cravats,  as  national  recompenses 
to  a  regiment  of  the  line  that  passed  by  his  place  of  residence. 
A  fourth  who  was  directed  to  publish  the  Concordat,  in  his 
department,  thought  himself  intitled  to  make  priests,  and 
bishops.  Some  lost  their  places  by  attempting  to  interfere  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  ;  a  branch  of  the  public  econo- 
my which  was  not  to  be  touched  with  impunity." 

**  It  has  been  a  favorite  part  of  Bonaparte*s  policy  with  re- 
gard to  the  prefects,  to  expatriate  them,  as  the  phrase  is;  les 
depayser  ;  that  is  to  say,  never  to  place  them  over  the  depart- 
ments, in  which  they  were  born,  or  hold  property,  in  order 
that  their  official  proceedings,  may  not  be  influenced,  or  their 
subserviency  to  the  government  in  any  manner  checked,  by 
impulses  of  feeling,  or  motives  of  private  interest.  This 
scheme  contributes  to  disqualify  them  still  more  for  any 
purposes  of  public  good,  to  which  their  station  could  be 
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rendered  ministerial.  If,  however,  tlioy  even  possessed  the 
local  knov.^led<:>e  necessary  to  enable  them  to  promote  the 
welfareof  thcirdepartments, their  presence  on  the  spot,v/ould 
be  of  no  avail ;  as  \\\ty  are  not  inipowered  tocarrv  into  effect 
of  their  own  accord,  any  measure  of  utilits'.  Thoy  can  do 
nothing,  without  first  causing  a  report  to  be  made  to  them  by 
the  subordinate  authorities,  and  then  transmitting  tlieir  own 
statement  to  the  rulers  in  Paris,  whose  decision  is  always 
tardy,  and  rarely  just. 

**  The  prefects  are  ordered  to  make  an  annual  circuit  in  their 
depart'ncnts ;  but  they  render  this  a  mere  party  of  pleasure, 
and  a  feast  of  vanity.  They  travel,  like  Bonaparte,  post  haste, 
and  occupy  themselves  solely  in  receiving  dinners  and  de;)u- 
tations,  regardless  of  the  ostensible  objects  of  their  journey. 
The  expense  is  defrayed  by  the  department." 

''  The  sub-prefects  have  still  less  power  to  do  good,  than 
the  prefects.  They  are  little  more  than  mere  copying  ma- 
chmeSy  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  The  only  sphere  in 
which  they  are  actively  employed,  is  the  advancement  of 
the  conscription.  They  are  obliged  to  push  this  matter  in 
person,  in  every  part  of  their  district." 

*'The  mayor  of  the  CBmmune  is  an  officer  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  sub-prefect.  Headministersthe  revenue  drawn 
from  the  commune, — for  local  expenses,  and  as  he  receives  no 
salary  from  the  government,  generally  provides'well  for  him- 
self, outofthebudget  committed  tohismanagement.  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  idea  of  gratuitous  service,  from 
a  public  functionary,  in  a  country  where  private  interest  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  sole  principle  of  action." 

'*  Most  of  the  cities  of  France  lost  their  corporate  funds 
during  the  revolution,  and  are  now  in  a  state  of  wretched  im- 
poverishment. Those  of  the  frontiers  particularly,  nnd  of  the 
countries  recently  annexed  to  the  empire,  were  brought  into 
debt  by  the  war,  and  are  charged  with  the  payment  of  nume- 
rous pensions.  Their  annuitants,  as  well  as  the  lower  grade  of 
public  functionaries,  are  badly  paid,  and  scarcely  able  to  pro- 
cure clothing.  These  cities  are,  nevertheless,  com|)clled  to 
erect  statues  in  honour  of  Bonaparte  ;  to  give  him  a  pompous 
reception  when  hevisits  them;  to  multiply  illuminations,  teasts, 
and  balls,  and  even  to  make  him  presents,  as  in  the  case  of 
Lyons  and  Brussels.  I  know  a  city  of  some  magnitude  which 
was  disabled  from  lighting  its  lamps,  in  the  winter  of  ISOi,  in 
consequence  of  having  sent  its  mayor  to  Paris,  to  be  prest'nt 
at  thccoronaiion  of  Bonaparte.  The  money  which  would  have 
purchased  oil,  was  expended  in  the  shows  of  the  capital,  and 
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almost  immediately  ^hexwAV^s—ihe^octroi municipal — or  the 
duty  levied  upon  ])ro visions  eiitennsj;  the  city,  was  doubled." 

*' The  <>-eneral  and  municipal  assemblies  of  the  depart- 
ments, are'also,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  individual  func- 
tionaries, mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  The 
durationof  their  sittmgs,  the  period  of  their  meeting,  the  sub- 
jects of  their  deliberations,  all  their  proceedings,  are  ngu- 
iatcd  in  Paris.  It  falls  within  their  province  to  apportion  the 
taxes  among  the  districts  of  the  departments,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  sums  are  to  be  levied  upon  their^  for  local  ex- 
penses. They  are  also  compelled  to  vote  under  the  dictation 
of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  extraordinary  sums  to  the  go- 
vernment to  satisfy  particular  exigencies." 

"  They  voted,  for  instance,  on  one  occasion,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  flat  bottomed  boats,  for  the  invasion  of  England.  They 
voted  thus,  because  they  were  commanded  so  to  do. — Most 
of  the  members  of  these  assemblies,  had  never  before  even 
heard  of  a  fiat  bottomed  boat.  It  was,  however,  deemed  ad- 
visable, that  this  should  appear  to  be  a  spontaneous  measure 
on  their  part.  The  votes  were  therefore  sent  to  Bonaparte  for 
his  acceptance.  He  graciously  deigned  to  receive  them,  and 
even  went  so  far,  as  to  ratify  them  by  solemn  decrees,  which 
were  inserted  in  the  Moniteur.  But  the  murmurings,  and  la- 
mentations which  accompanied  these  voluntary  grants,  were 
carefully  suppressed.  It  was  with  no  small  ditficulty  that  a  re- 
luctant and  gloomy  assent  was  extorted  from  the  general  as- 
semblies, A  thousand  evasive  pretexts  were  urged,  by  all  of 
them,  but  with  no  avail  in  any  one  instance.  Money  was 
wanted  as  well  as  matter  for  the  Moniteur,  and  to  this  con- 
sideration every  other  was  of  course  subordinate." 

"  One  of  the  assemblies  was  bold  enough  to  vote,  for  the 
building  of  the  flat  bottomed  boats,  a  sum  due  to  their  depart- 
ment by  the  public  treasury,  the  payment  of  which,  after 
being  long  solicited,  had,  at  length, been  given  up  in  despair. 
Bonaparte  annulled  the  decree,  and  severely  reprimanded  the 
members  of  the  assembly  for  their  temerity.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  meet  again,  and  to  pass  another  of  a  more  satisfac- 
tory tenor.  All  these  assemblies,  nevertheless,  frame,  at  the 
conclusionof  their  sittings,  tiproces  verbal ^ov  region,  in  which 
they  solemnly  assert,  theirprofound  devotion  to  the  interests, 
and  their  high  admiration  of  the  character,  of  the  Emperor, 
The  report  is  sometimes  carried  to  Paris  by  a  member  of  the 
assembly,  deputed  for  the  purpose.  The  electoral  colleges 
practise  the  same  mummeries,  and  enjoy  about  the  same  por» 
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tionoffreeagencyin  the  performanceofthcir  functions.  These 
are  limited  to  the  choice  of  candidates  for  the  senate, "&.c. 

*'  If  the  functions  of  the  prefects,  suh-prefects,  and  mayors, 
were  even  discharged  with  zeal,  intelliijjence,  and  disinterest- 
edness, they  would  be  at  all  times  odious,  on  account  of  the 
iifiture  of  the  objects,  which  they  embrace,  and  of  the  spirit, 
in  which  they  must  be  executed.  These  objects  are,  the  levy- 
ing of  the  taxes,  the  conscription,  and  the  police.  In  no 
country  are  the  officers  of  government,  who  are  charged  with 
similar  branches  of  administration,  likely  to  be  beloved.  In 
France,  where  the  government  incessantly  extorts,  and  never 
gives,  such  employments  must  be  particiUarly  invidious." 

*'  The  weight  and  multitude  of  the  taxes,  are  truly  dread- 
ful. In  comparing  their  present  natureand  amount,  with  what 
they  were  before  the  revolution,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
French  people  have  gained  nothing  by  the  exchange.  Most 
of  the  abuses  which  were  ascribed  to  the  old  system  of  tax- 
ation, are  inherent  in  that  of  the  imperial  regime.  Formerly, 
some  particular  classes  were  altogether  exempt  frou\  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  while  others  were  overburdened.  The  latter 
complained,  and  very  justly.  Now  there  is  no  exemption  what- 
ever ;  all  pay  ; — all  arc  surcharged  ; — all  complain,  and  with 
good  reason.  The  oppressive  load  of  the  taxes,  is,  moreover, 
aggravated  by  the  military  spirit  of  the  govermhent.  W^hile 
the  rulers  of  France,  are  intent  upon  conquest,  commerce 
languishes,  credit  disappears,  and  no  braiich  of  industry  can 
prosper.  A  tyrannical  and  military  dominion,  however  suc- 
cessful in  foreign  wars,  can  never  inspire  confidence,  and 
must  necessarily  paralize  tiie  arts  of  peace." 

"  All  the  public  functionaries  are  more  or  less  concerned  in 
the  imposition  and  collection  of  the  tax€>t>.  Those,  however, 
who  collect  them,  have  no  connexion  whatever,  with  those 
who  ;.re  charged  with  the  task  either  of  furnishing  an  estimate 
to  the  treasury,  of  the  population,  and  resources  of  their  dis- 
tricts, or  of  distributingamongtho  inhabitants, the  contingent 
prescribed  by  the  government.  The  authority  to  rectify 
grie\'ances  is  also  lodged  in  a  distinct  body  of  men,  the  eoiiii- 
cil  of  prefecture^  who  n^side  in  the  chief  city  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  are  exceedingly  slow  in  their  deliberations.  Be- 
fore the  inhabitant  who  finds  himself  unequally  burdened,  can 
obtain  a  decision  on  his  case,  the  importunate  tax-gatherer 
wrests  from  him  the  sum  demanded, and  any  thing  like  speedy 
or  full  redress,  becomes  then  altogether  hopt^less.  The  func- 
tionary who  lives  near  him,  and  whom  he  may  happen, in  the 
bitterness  of  his  chagrin,  to  accuse  of  oppression,  shrugs  liis 
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shoiiklersand  tells  him,  that  he  is  the  mere  instrument  of  the 
law,  and  unable  to  give  relief,  or  even  to  repair  the  mischievous 
errors,  intowhich  he  may  acknowledge  himself  to  havefallen." 

**  The  same  thing  happens  in  the  case  of  the  conscription  ; 
but  this  is  a  mattt  r  of  somewhat  greater  importance  than  the 
question  of  payint?  taxes.  A  man  mciy  suffer  his  last  fiirthing 
to  be  wrenched  from  him,  but  the  trial  becomes  almost  too 
severe,  when  he  is  called  upon,  to  deliver  up  for  ever,  his  child, 
the  support  and  consolation  of  his  life.  The  mayors  super- 
intend this  disastrous  transaction,  in  its  preliminary  stages. 
They  frame  the  lists  of  conscripts,  from  the  parish  registers. 
Thev  summon  the  absent  to  appear;  they  invite,  exhort,  sup- 
plicate, and  threaten.  They  assemble  those  who  are  forth- 
coming^,— harangue  them, — talk  magnificently  of  the  prowess 
and  glory  of  the  armies,  and  expatiate  upon  the  satisfactions, 
and  advantages  of  the  military  service.  The  conscripts  trem- 
ble, weep,  and  are  overwhelmed  in  despair; — but  they  are  of 
the  proper  age,  and  must  march.  The  mayors  can  give  no 
exemption, — they  have  nothing  further  to  do,  when  the  lots 
are  drawn,  but  to  conduct  the  conscripts  to  the  borders  of  the 
district.  The  latter  are  preceded  by  martial  music,  and  ac- 
companied  by  sobs,  and  groans,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the 
mayors  to  stifle  if  possible,  by  causing  them  to  shout  forth 
half  broken,  convulsive  cries,  of  mve  Bonaparte,  Every  year 
this  scene  is  repeated,  and  at  each  recurrence,  the  public 
functionaries  are  the  terrible  actors  of  the  drama.  The 
mayors  can  listen  to  no  remonstrances.  This  is  the  province 
of  *  the  council  of  inlistment' — of  the  prefect — of  the  sub- 
prefect — of  the  minister  of  war,  whose  opinion  must  be  had, 
before  any  thing  can  be  done  to  administer  relief — even  in 
the  case  of  palpable  exceptions  to  the  laxv^ 

'*  All  the  public  functionaries  are  more  or  less  police 
officers.  The  alarm  is  given  to  the  whole  body,  from  one  end 
of  France  to  the  other,  on  the  slightest  apprehension  which 
Bonaparte  conceives  for  his  safety.  The  prefects,  subprefects, 
and  mayors,  receive  from  the  minister  of  police,  a  description 
of  the  persons  suspected,  and  are  commanded  to  be  constantly 
on  the  alert,  and  to  observe  closely  all  those  who  are  suppased 
to  be  in  anv  degree  danii;erous  or  disaffected.  Each  func- 
tionary  in  order  to  prove  his  devotion  to  the  government, 
swells  his  private  list  of  conspirators  to  the  utmost.  The  gens 
d'armes  scour  the  country  in  every  direction,  in  search  of  the 
individuals  suspected.  The  commissaries  of  police  haunt  the 
public  edifices,  scrutinizing  every  face  they  see,  in  order  to 
discover  a  resemblance  to  the  description  which  they  carry 
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in  their  pockets.  Tiie  whole  roimtrv  is  thrown  into  conster- 
nation. I  have  seen,  in  the  Interior,  a  man  arrested  who  had 
been  deprived  of  his  reason,  bv  the  pressure  of  misfortunes 
springing  out  of  the  revolution.  In  consequence  of  having 
pronounced  the  name  of  Bonaparte  in  his  rhapsodies,  and 
used  some  violent  gesticulation  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
taken  for  another  Brutus,  conducted  to  Paris,  and  imprisoned 
in  the  temple,  I  have  known  a  physician,  a  very  respectable 
man,  to  he  denounced  by  one  uho  called  liimself  his  friend, 
for  having  said  something  unfavourable  to  the  present  system 
of  medicine  in  France.  The  informer  was  a  public  func- 
tionary, who,  like  every  other  of  his  class,  was  on  the  watch 
to  evince  his  loyalty,  and  to  guarantee  hims(^lf  against  the 
reproach  of  inattention  to  the  interests  of  ttie  government." 

**  The  prefects,  subprefects,  and  nvayors,  are  also  charged 
with  the  supervi'^ion  of  the  newspapers  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion. They  are  authorized  to  suspend  provisionally  the  publi- 
cation of  such  of  them,  as  do  not  appear  to  be  edited  in  the 
sense  of  the  3:ov  eminent .  The  editors  have,  universally,  an  ex- 
press order,  from  the  minister  of  j:)olice,  to  insert  no  articles  of 
foreign  n^/ws,  but  those  wiiich  are  first  published  in  the  Moni- 
teur.  This  gazette  was  proclaimed,  within  two  months  after 
Bonaparte  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  to  be  the  onli/ 
official  journal.  Very  soon  after,  all  the  other  newspa])ers  of 
the  empire,  contracted  as  it  were,  the  pliysiognomy,  and  co- 
pied the  style,  and  sentiments  of  the  Moniteur.  Suspension 
unci  suppression,  were  the  two  words,  which  the  police  inces- 
santly sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  aifrightcd  editors,  throughout 
all  France.  There  was  something  particularly  cruel  in  tlie  ty- 
ranny exercised  over  ihem,  inasmuch  as  they  were  constantly 
in  a  state  of  doubt,  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  topics  and 
expressions.  At  every  moment  they  were  called  up  before  the 
police,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  which  the\^  em- 
ployed, and  ordered  to  abstain  from  treating  particular  sub- 
jects, under  pam  of  seeing  their  presses  demolished.  And 
what  may  serve  to  elucidate  the  character  of  their  oppressor, 
is  this,  that  they  were  at  the  same  time,  forbidden  to  speak 
of  the  injunction  of  silence  laid  upon  them,  with  respect  to 
matters  of  a  dehcate  nature."* 

*  We  ref»jr  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  underslaud  fully  khe  state  ol  the 
press  in  France,  and  the  disposiiions  of  the  Fr  uch  government  on  that  subject, 
to  two  Imperial  decrees  issued  the  last  winter  in  Paris,  and  published  in  the 
New  York  gazettes;  one,  concernin?  Ihe  mode  of  regnluting  printing  and  book- 
selling: tl^e  other,  respecting  the  number  of  gazettes  which  are  to  be  permitted 
to  exist  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  nature  of  the  superintendence  to  b« 
•xcrcised  over  them  by  the  police. 
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"  The  business  of  passports  forms  another  item,  in  the 
odious  emnloynientsof  the  public  functionaries.  The  pre- 
fects, subprefects,  and  mayors,  have  ail  some  share  in  the 
reo-ulation  of  this  branch  of  the  police.  No  inhabitant  of 
France  dares  leave  his  district  without  a  passport;  otherwise 
he  is  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  conducted  back  to  his 
point  of  departure,  by  the  first  gendarme  that  meets  him. 
The  orendarmes  and  ali  tbe  officers  of  the  police  are  in- 
structed  to  examine  particularly  every  man,  who  appears  to 
be  of  the  age  required  for  the  conscriptioj)." 

''The  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  ever  known — a 
moral  prodigy  unexampled  in  the  history  of  mankind,  is  now 
exhibited  in  France.  I  mean  the  regular,  systematic,  elabo* 
rate  organization  of  falsehood,  as  the  basis  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  soul  of  all  its  public  acts: — a  total  abnegation, 
in  favour  of  the  military  ruler,  of  all  individual  feeling,— of 
all  personal  character, — almost  of  all  private  thought.  The 
public  functionaries  universally,  who  perform  the  parts,  and 
speak  the  language  assigned  to  them  by  their  master,  give  up 
all  moral  liberty,  sacrifice  totally,  and  without  reserve,  truth, 
conviction,  conscience,  honour,  and  principle. — When  the 
senators,  counsellors  of  state,  or  any  of  the  chief  digniiaries 
of  the  empire  speak,  we  know  that  they  do,  of  course,  but 
repeat  the  words  of  their  master,  and  ply  their  trade  of  ser* 
vility. — We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised,  or  particularly  af- 
fected. But  when  we  hear  the  same  words  reiterated  eagerly 
and  inforced  with  every  artifice  of  rhetoric,  by  those  who 
are  supposed  to  be  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple,— who  call  themselves  their  organs, — who  speak  in  their 
name, — we  naturally  feel  the  most  lively  sentiments  of  con- 
tempt and  indignation.  It  is  from  this  class  of  men,  that  the 
system  of  imposture  receives  its  strongest  support.  Their 
baseness  is,  in  some  degree,  infectious,  and  contaminates  the 
'world.  Their  official  testimony  reechoed  on  all  sides,  and 
translated  from  language  to  language,  every  \vhere  tends  to 
vitiate  our  conceptions,  and  to  pervert  public  opinion." 

"In  France,  falsehood  is  proclaimed  as  truth,  under  the  war- 
rant of  every  possible  official  form,  and  attested  as  such,  in  the 
face  of  those  who  know  the  fact  to  be  otherwise. —  You  find 
every  public  functionary,  asserting  before  the  universe,  that 
,  which  he  does  not  believe,  and  discarding  all  pretensions  to 
good  faith,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  about  him.  Every 
^^^y? — every  hour,  is  marked  by  some  gross  falsehood,  which 
passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  begins  at  length  to  wear  the 
guise  of  truth,  in  consequence  of  the  unaniuiity  with  which  it 
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is  rehearsed.  The  public  fuiitionaries, — the  chief  ministers, 
in  this  religion  of  imposture,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, — 
sustain  it, — fortify  it, — in  the  minutest  details,  and  the  most 
trivial  acts  of  their  official  routine.  All  tiieir  proceedings,  all 
their  official  papers,  contradict  their  private  conviction,  and 
the  opinions,  which  they  are  known  secretly  to  entertain, 
and  which  most  of  them  have  heretofore  openly  and  osten- 
tatiously expressed." 

*'The  personal  policy  of  Bonaparte,  in  his  usurpation  of  the 
supreme  power,  was  just  the  same  as  that  which  he  practises 
in  the  field.  His  principle  of  action  in  all  situations,  has  been 
to  dare  every  thins^ .  His  audacity  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief 
instrument  of  the  success  which  has  attended  him  in  all  his 
aims.  He  knew  well  the  character  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal,  and  was  justly  persuaded,  that  the  pliancy  of  the 
French  people  would  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  exorbit- 
ance of  his  demands  ;  that  the  more  he  exacted  from  them,  the 
more  would  they  be  ready  to  give.  There  is  not  in  existence, 
a  more  selfish  being  than  Bonaparte.  He,  therefore,  imder- 
8tood  thoroughly,  the  nature  of  that  selfishness,  which  has 
become  the  predominant  feature  of  the  French  character.  He 
took  advantage  of  this  spirit,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of  depres- 
sion into  which  the  revolution  had  thrown  tlie  nation.  He  held 
out  to  the  people  of  France,  on  the  one  hand,  hopes  of  ease 
and  abundance,  while  on  the  other,  he  bewildered  and  over- 
powered them  by  the  boldness  of  his  attempts.  He  took  them 
by  assault.  The  consulate  for  ten  years,  the  consulate  for 
life — the  hereditary  Imperial  dignity  followed  each  other  in 
quick  succession." 

*'  He  would  have  assumed  the  last  two  years  sooner,    had 
not  the  tiniidity  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  council  of  state  in- 
terposed delays.     He  knew  well  what  he  could   effect,    and 
would  have  succeeded,  had  he  made  the  attempt.  From  the 
moment  that  he  placed  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, his  power  was  without  bounds.  Never  before  has  the 
will  of  one  man  exercised  to  absolute  a  control,  over  that  of 
his  fellow  men.  Despotism  usually  produces  ?7e^a//r<?  effects. 
It  leads  to  dejection  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  and  dejection 
to  silence.     The  victim  has  no  other  refuge,    but  his   own 
thoughts;  no   other  consolation,  but  to  mourn  in  secret. — 
Bonaparte,  hovvever,  has  robbed  his  slaves   of  this  last   re- 
source ;   he  has  not  left  them  even   the   enjoyment  of  their 
own  solitary  reflections.   He  has  pursued  them  to  iheir    last 
retreat.  He  has  forced  them  to  break  silence,  and  to  celebrate 
without  intermission,  and  against  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science, the  paisesof  their  oppressor.  By  compellmg  them  t« 
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feign  admiration,  and  zeal  for  all  his  proceedings,  he  has 
made  them,  in  some  degree,  the  accomplices  of  his  crimes. 
He  treats  them,  moreover,  not  with  the  consideration  due  to 
misfortune,  hut  with  tlie  contempt,  which  naturally  falls  to  the 
share  of  ahject  submission.  He  dictates  to  the  senate,  and  to 
the  legislative  body,  the  senatus  consulta,  the  reports,  the 
glowing  pictures  of  public  felicity,  &c.  which  crowd  the  co- 
lum.ns  of  the  Moniteur.  His  different  ministers  instruct  the 
subordinate  functionaries,  of  their  respective  departments,  in 
the  language  of  that  aduUtion,  vvhich  is  poured  forth  in  such 
fulsome  and  perennial  strains." 

"  Those  who  serve  him  in  this  vvay,  are  completely  sub- 
dued, and  reduced  to  the  most  ignominious  and  galling  of  all 
species  of  bondage.  The  French  have  lost  not  only  their  civil 
and  political,  but  their  ?7iort/Z  liberty;  that,  without  which, 
man  has  no  support  or  consolation  in  adversity ;  no  dignity  or 
virtue,  under  any  circumstances  of  his  being.  France  now^ 
exhibits  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  nation,  in  which,  not 
only  is  there  no  individual,  who  dares  utter  what  he  thinks, 
butin  which,  almostevery  individual,  is  habitually  employed, 
in  counterfeiting  before  the  whole  universe,  sentiments  which 
he  knows  to  be  false.  This,  as  the  iuipulse  proceeds  from  the 
government, — is  what  I  call,  a  regular  organization  of  false- 
hood; it  is  making  fraud  and  injposture  the  basis  of  the  state.'* 

"  The  same  spu'it,  which  animates  the  French  government, 
in  its  deportment  towards  foreign  countries,  is  displayed  uni- 
formly, in  its  domestic  measures,  and  relations.  The  military 
despotism  treats  the  millions  who  inhabit  the  French  terri- 
tory', with  the  same  perfidy,  the  sr.me  arrogance,  tiie  same  li- 
centious and  rapacious  violence,  which  it  exercises  with  re- 
gard to  the  nations  whom  it  enslaves  abroad.  There  isjiot  a 
department, — not  a  city, — not  a  village  in  France, — which 
has  not  as  much  reason  to  complain  of  its  government  in  this 
respect  as  any  of  the  conquered  cities  of  Germany,  and  Italy. 
The  sanie  kind  of  perfidy  is  practised  in  the  extortion  of 
money  from  both  ;  the  same  kind  of  irony  indulged,  in  telling 
them  they  are  happy,  when  they  are  writhing  under  the  gripe 
of  their  tyrant. — The  administrative  and  diplomatic  tactics 
are  the  same." 

"  When  the  French  government  takes,it  affects  to  give,  and 
makes  a  merit  of  it.  **  His  majesty,  who  is  incessantly  occu- 
*'  pied,  in  consulting  the  happiness  of  his  people,  has  not  failed 
'*  to  remark,  the  progress  of  industry,  and  commerce,  and  has 
*'  thought  it  advisable  to  advance  the  interests  of  both,  by 
*'  enabling  them  to  offer  a  new  resource  to  the  stale." — Who 
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couKl  have  imagined,  that  the  circular  which  contained  this 
phrase,  was  merely  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the 
most  onerous,  anrl  vexatious  of  the  present  taxes,  that  of  the 
droits  reujlis? — Wtiocouid  have  supposed,  that  at  the  period 
when  thi^  phrase  was  published,  the  p€Oj>le  were  already 
crushed  under  the  svjight  of  taxes  of  every  description,  and 
that  commerce,  and  industry  were  nearly  extinct  ?  ''  The 
*^  spring  which  commerce,  and  all  branches  of  industry  are 
*'  now  takings  requires  a  corres}K)ndcnt,  or  proportionate 
"change  in  the  system  of  the  post-offices.  Nettling  can  be 
**  more  just,  than  a  small  increase  in  the  rates  of  postage, 
**  when  the  greater  activity  of  business,  gives  an  extension  to 
"  correspondence.  The  tender  solicitude,  which  his  majesty 
*"*  has  uniformly  displayed  in  favour  of  commerce,  and  the  en- 
ouch 
diant 

^ ^ ^  ^  nthe 

"  price  of  postage,  which  cannot  in  any  manner  affect  him, 
*'  since  his  correspondents  will  defray  it." — This  passage  is 
extracted  from  an  official  circular,  which  accompanied  the 
imposition  of  the  new  rates  of  posta^je.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  they  had  been  advanced  at  different  times  before,  and 
thatasensiblc  diminution,  in  the  number  of  lettersjoccasioned 
by  this  advancement,  and  the  decline  of  business,  had  nar- 
rowed the  expected  receipts  of  the  treasury.  Loud  complaints 
were  heard  in  every  part  of  France,  concerning  the  rates  of 
postage,  and  the  stagnation  of  trade.  That  very  stagnation 
led  to  the  enhancement  of  the  rates,  and  yet  the  government 
w^as  impudent  enough  to  assign 'ar.  the  motive  for  this  mea- 
sure, an  increased  activity  in  trade," 

**  A  part  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of was  destroyed 

in  the  course  of  the  war.  Bonaparte  pas:scd  thrcuigli  this  city, 
anrl  published  a  decree,  ordering  the  ruined  quarter  to  be  re- 
built, at  the  expense  of  the  treasury.  The  magistrates  of  the 
place  addressed  subsequently,  the  following  language  to  him 
in  their  haranou^s.  ^'  You  know  how  to  triumph  in  war,  but 
*^  your  most  satisfactory  triumph,  is  that  ot  drying  up  the 
*'  tears  which  war  causes  to  be  shed.  The  sensibility  ofyour 
**  heart,  is  coextensive  with  your  heroism.  You  have  but  to 
**  look  ujion  ruins,  and  they  cease  to  be  such  ;  they  are  in- 
**  stantaneonsly  converted  into  asylums  for  the  wretched." — 
'I  his  discourse  was  published  in  the  nevvspapLis.  A  stranger 
might  have  supposed,  that  the  city  had  been  rebuilt  i^but 
not  one  stone  was  touched.  The  inhabitants  knew  this  well, 
but  no  one  dared  to  give  the  lie  to  a  decree." 
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"  Several  years  elapsed,  and  no  repairs  were  undertaken. 
Bonaparte  passed  through  the  city,  a  second  time,  and  issued 
a  second  decree,  supplementary  to  the  first, in  which  provision 
was  made  ^^for  accelerating  the  labours  of  the  reconstruction,'''* 
Nothing,  however,  was  done,  and  the  suburb  still  continued 
in  ruins.  Bonaparte,  however,  in  order  to  crown  his  genero- 
sity, ^^  enriched''*  the  municipahty  with  his  portrait,  in  which 
the  city,  and  its  suburb,  are  seen  in  the  back  ground.  The 
portrait  was  destined  for  the  townhall,  and  there  hungup,  with 
great  pomp  and  parade.  The  Moniteur  in  speaking  of  this 
proceeding,  uses  the  following  language.  "  All  the  inhab- 
**  itants  of  the  city,  assisted  at  this  festival,  with  demonstra- 
"  tions  of  the  most  lively  joy,  and  were  penetrated  with  gra- 
**  titude  to  the  hero,  who  rebuilds  their  asylums  fie  herosre^ 
^^  parateur,  quireleve  leurs  asyles./^  The  wits  of  the  city 
expressed  themselves  in  this  way.  "  Our  city  has  in  fact,  been 
"  twice  rebuilt;  once  upon  paper,  and  again  upon  canvass,'' 

*'  I  should  never  finish,  if  I  undertook  to  narrate,  all  the 
instances  which  have  occurred,  or  which  daily  occur,  in  his 
domestic  administration,  of  fraud,  of  cunning,  of  hypocrisy, 
of  avarice,  and  of  rapacity.  It  would  be  insupportably  dis- 
gusting, to  record  such  a  tissue  of  duplicity,  rapine,  and  vio- 
lence, wearing  the  mask  of  generosity,  of  clemency,  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  decorum.  If  I  could  circumstantially  detail,  what 
happens  in  every  part  of  France,  the  picture  would  be  shock- 
ing in  the  extreme.  It  would  be  that  of  a  nation  subdued, 
harassed,  oppressed,  b}'  a  merciless  and  rapacious  con- 
queror. The  reader  would  imagine  that  he  had  before  him, 
the  description  of  a  military  dominion,  exercised  over  a  fo- 
reign country,  by  a  barbarian  invader." 

"  With  respect  to  that  kind  of  public  opinion,  which  con- 
sists in  the  free  manifestation,  by  a  people,  of  their  real  feel- 
ings, and  sentiments,  there  is  not  a  glimmering  of  it  in  France. 
The  system  of  Bonaparte  is,  that  his  subjects  should  neither 
speak  nor  think,but  conformably  to  his  interests  and  feelings. 
The  public  functionaries  and  the  gazettes  are  the  chief  en- 
gines which  he  employs,  for  carrying  this  system  into  effect. 
All  his  proceedings  and  declarations,  since  his  accession  to 
power,  show  that  he  cares  nothing  for — that  he  sets  at  defiance, 
the  inward  conviction  of  his  subjects,  provided  he  can  but 
draw  forth,  that  factitious  expression  of  opinion,  of  which  I 
.have  spoken  above.  The  whole  organization  of  his  govern- 
ment, is  at  war  with  the  real  wishes  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
In  all  his  measures,  he  virtually  tells  the  universe,  that  public 
opinion  is  to  accommodate  itself,  to  his  actions,  but  that  the 
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last  will  not  be  in  any  degree  influenced  hy  the  former.  Ttishis 
object,  that  the  kind  of  opinion  of  which  the  Monitf'iir  is  now 
the  r«"presentative  in  Fniiicc,  should  prevail  thoiiohout  the 
world.  Men  are  every  where  to  speak  nlike,  and  if  possible, 
to  grovel  in  the  same  narrow  circle  of  ahject,  sordid,  and  falla- 
cious thought.  Hehas  succtieded  in  establishing throufj^hout 
the  greaier  part  of  t!ie  continentof  Europe  ''the  reiyn  of  ter- 
ror,"—the  preliminary  oi his  public  opinion.  To  accomplish 
this  end,  various  modes  were  employed.  With  some  of  the 
nations  of  the  continent  hehas  succeeded  by  means  of  requisi- 
tions, and  ministerial  notes  ;  with  others  by  threats ;  occasion- 
ally, and  in  the  ver}'  territories  of  those,  whom  he  styles  his 
allies,  he  has  negotiated  by  military  commissions,  by  arrests, 
outlawries,  sentences  of  death,  and  military  executions.  The 
Moniteurmay,  perhaps,  survive  the  liberties  of  the  human 
race,  and  erect  its  lofty  crest  over  the  whole  of  the  present 
generation.  If  a  total  silence  should  then  be  deemed  expe* 
dient,  the  Moniteur  will  itself  disappear.^"* 

We  have  thus  given  our  readers  an  abstract  of  the  opinions 
of  M.  Faber  concerning  the  spirit  of  the  domestic  government 
of  Bonaparte.  We  regret,  that  it  is  not  in  our  power,  to  intro- 
duce more  of  the  particular  cases,  with  which  he  illustrates  his 
doctrine.  They  are  unquestionably  authentic,and  furnish  va- 
luable materials  for  history.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a 
summary  of  the  statements  of  this  author,  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  France,  the  circuits  of  Bonaparte 
throughout  his  empire,  the  conscription,  and  the  organization 
of  the  national  guard,  topics  which  he  treats  with  treatability, 
and  which  are  in  themselves,  equally  curious,  and  instructive. 

"  As  the  object  of  these  sketches  is  to  show  the  spirit  and 
operation  of  the  French  government,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  consider  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  state  of  the 
judiciary  in  France,  under  any  other  point  of  view,  than  as 
they  are  rendered  ministerial  to  the  interests  of  Bonaparte. 
An  investigation  of  the  merits  of  the  new  eode,  &c.  would 
be  foreign  to  my  purpose." 

''  The  courts  of  justice  in  France  afford  a  large  revenue 
to  the  treasury.  Tslo  where  on  earth  is  litigation  so  expen- 
sive, and  chiefly  on  account  of  the  duties  which  the  go- 
vernment exacts  in  the  progress  of  a  suit.  Every  act  ju- 
dicial or  extrajudicial,  in  any  manner  connected  with  the 
legal  process,    is  subject  to  a  tax.'* 

"  The  duties  of  registration,  extend  to  all  legal  proceed- 
ings, and  instruments.  These  are  likely  to  be  multiplied,  al- 
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most  without  end,  as  the  technical  formalities  are  exceed- 
ingly nice,  and  the  slightest  deviation  from  them,  leads  to 
a  nonsuit  in  any  stage  of  a  cause. — New  proceedings  must 
then  be  had,  and  a  new  series  of  d^.ties  paid  by  the  litigant. 
The  business  of  registration  as  connected  with  the  duties, 
has  no  efficacy  in  authenticating  legal  papers.  It  gives  them 
no  character  eitlier  of  priority  or  of  permanence.  They  are 
not  transcri'ied  in  ftjll  npon  the  registers  of  tlie  receivers, 
but  summarily  copied  in  the  form  of  a  receipt  for  tlie  duti'"s. 
If  a  legal  instrument  be  lost,  another  mast  be  drawn  up, 
and,  in  order  to  give  it  any  validity  before  the  courts,  must 
be  registered  anew,  that  is  to  say,  the  tax  must  be  paid  upon 
it  a  second  time.  Even  the  very  threshold  of  justice, — the 
tribunal  of  t!ie  justice  of  the  peace, — is  a  financial  eni4:ine, 
which  renders  the  cost  of  an  application  to  it, greater  in  many 
instances,  than  the  value  of  t!ie  object  sought." 

*'  One  of  the  most  painful  and  incongruous  tasks,  imposed 
upon  the  French  judiciary,  is  that  of  co  -operatmg  in  the  work 
of  the  conscription.  The  law  which  condenms  the  parents  of 
delinquent  conscripts  to  the  paymentof  afine  of  i500francs 
(S  300),  orders  the  courts  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  them. 
The  crime  and  the  penalty  are  previously  ascertained  by  ano- 
ther authority,  and  the  fine  might  therefore  be  levied  without 
the  iiiterv^ention  of  the  courts.  The  matter  does  not  properly 
fall  vvithintheir  jurisdiction, but  belongs  to  the  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  government.  There  is  noprevious  trial  or  discus- 
sion before  them.  They  merely  receive  from  the  authorities, 
particularly  charged  with  the  conscription,  a  list  of  those  who 
are  to  be  amerced,  and  pronounce  the  stated  formula  I  have 
known  fifty  of  these  sentences  to  be  passed  in  the  course  of  a- 
quarter  of  an  hour.  This  proceeding  would  then  appear,  to 
be  but  a  mere  formality  on  the  part  of  the  courts.  But  Bona- 
parte attaches  an  importance  to  it,  because  it  gives  the  sanc- 
tion of  judicial  forms  to  an  act  of  injustice,  and  serves  to 
mislead  the  vulgar.  The  execution  of  the  sentence  entails  a 
seizure  of  property  and  oftentimes  the  ruin  of  families.  The 
unfortunate  father  applies  for  mercy  to  tlie  court  that  pro- 
nounced it,  but  the  court  can  do  nothing. — It  is  in  this 
way  that  Bonaparte  has  associated  the  judiciary  in  the  horrid 
work  of  the  conscription.  The  revolution  taught  its  pupils^ 
the  policy  of  multiplying  accomplices  in  every  action.  The 
burden  of  public  hatred  is  thus  divided,  and  in  a  case  of  ne- 
cessity, accomplices  become  champions  and  protectors." 

"  Bonaparte  has  not  dispensed  thejudiciaryfrom  seconding 
hina  in  his  plans  of  parade  and  ostentation,  lie  iiiis  ma^e  ail 
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the  judges  actors  in  the  theatrical  representations  of  the  im- 
perialciignity.  They  are  compelled  to  be  present  at  masses, 
processions,  Te  DeumSy  feasts  and  shows,  and  are  attired  in 
a  particiiiarcostnmeprescribed  for  the  purpose.  They  officiate 
at  the  installation  of  the  members  of  the  legion  of  honour, 
and  receive  their  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  sovereign.  On  each 
of  these  occasions,  the  president  of  the  particular  court  pro- 
nounces a  discourse,  which  is  followed  by  cries  of  Vive 
V  Effvpe)  eur^iind  a  flourish  of  drums  and  trumpets.The  judges 
publish  also, addresses  in  relation  tothe  government.  These 
are  usually  inserted  in  the  Moniteur,  and  are  dictated  by  the 
minister  of  justice. — This  is  understood,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
course.** 

"  Notwithstanding  the  line  of  demarcation  drawn  in  the 
imperial  constitution,  between  the  judicial  and  executive 
powers,  all  questions  of  right,  in  which  the  crown  lands  or 
public  domains  are  implicated,  are  decided  by  the  counsel- 
lors of  prefecture,  officers  who  receive  a  salary  for  their  ser- 
vices, and  who  are  entirely  the  creatures  of  the  imperial  will. 
The  government  refuses  to  trust  the  judges  with  the  de- 
cision of  questions,  in  which  its  own  interests  are  concerned, 
but,  nevertheless,  calls  upon  the  people  to  confide  in  officers 
whom  it  selects  and  pays,  expressly  for  the  exercise  of  this 
particular  authority.  It  thus  makes  itself  both  judge,  and 
party, and  has  found  means  to  annul, — bygiving  a  retroactive 
effect  to  laws  made  for  the  purpose,  several  previous  adjudi- 
cations on  this  head.  Wherever  the  interests  of  individuals, 
and  those  of  the  government,  with  respect  to  its  domains, 
come  into  collision,  the  counsellors  of  prefecture,  who  have 
for  the  most  part  not  even  a  tincture  of  legal  knowledge,  are 
however,  at  no  loss  to   determine,  how  to  frame  their  de- 
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The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  ideas  of  M.  Faber,  con- 
cerning the  circuits  which  Bonaparte  makes  in  iiis  domi* 
nions,  and  the  leadin"  traits  of  his  character, 

*'Tl)e  journeys  of  the  Emperor  throughout  France,  are  but 
mere  theatrical  exhibitions.  No  solid  benefits  accrue  to  the 
peofile  from  them.  They  arc  marked  by  no  act  of  real  benefi- 
cence, and  are  uridertakin  with  r.o  serious  intention  of  doing 
good.  They  are  indeed  congrnir.l  wi:ii  the  ciiaracter  of  the 
man,  whose  Uiind  and  body  both  require  incessant  action. 
The  true  motive  of  them,  i^i  to  impose  upon  the  world,  by 
the  ujQck  spectacle,  of  a  people  giving  spontaneous  demonstra- 
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tions  of  admiration,  and  attacliment,  for  their  sovereign.  The 
whole  affair  is  previously  organized  in  Paris.  The  Moniteur, 
even  before  the  Emperor  sets  out,  is  already  provided  with  a 
history  of  the  result  of  his  journey.  Honours,  protestations, 
compliments,  offers,  and  presents,  are  already  bespoken  and 
secured.  There  is  a  most  voluminous  imperial  decree  extant^ 
which  regulates  minutely,  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  ia 
these  occasions.  Each  prefect  to  whom  an  approaching  visit  is 
announced,  is  to  be  in  waiting  on  the  frontiers  of  his  depart- 
ment. Every  mayor  is  to  advance,  at  the  head  of  his  municipal 
council,  so  many  steps  to  meet  the  Emperor-  The  ctirate  is  to 
be  ready  at  the  door  of  his  church ;  and  the  bishop  in  his  ca- 
thedral, with  all  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity.  The  ceremonial 
occupies  just  so  much  time,  as  is  necessary  to  change  horses, 
and  the  illustrious  and  beneficent  sovereign,  then  pushes  on, 
as  if  he  were  hurrying  to  a  field  of  battle.  It  is  thus  that  \^  he 
*'  investigates  the  condition  and  cicatrizes  the  wounds  of  the 
'  *  people,^'' 

"  When  the  public  authorities  are  presented  to  him,  heasks 
a  few  general  and  barren  questions,  and  rarely  waits  for  an 
answer.  Sometimes  he  orders  a  decree  to  be  made  out,  and 
affixes  his  name,  but  thedecree  iseithernot  executed  at  all,  or 
is  discovered  in  the  end,  to  impose  new  burdens  upon  those, 
whose  interests  it  professes  to  promote.  I  once  found  myself 
placed,  in  my  official  character,  next  to  the  mayor  of  a  consi- 
derable city,  when  he  was  about  to  harangue  Bonaparte  on 
his  arrival.  The  Mayor  had  very  elaborately  committed  his 
discourse  to  memory,  but  his  gracious  master  scarcely  gave 
him  time  to  present  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  to  pronounce  the 
passage,  which  related  to  that  part  of  the  ceremony.  The 
coachman  was  impetuously  comnianded  to  drive  on,  and  the 
mayor  left  to  harangue  the  air.  He  had,  however,  the  conso- 
lation of  seeing  his  whole  discourse  in  the  gazette  the  next 
day,  and  of  knowing  that  it  formed  a  part  of  the  budget  of  this 
Moniteur." 

"  The  French  Emperor  has  no  intelligence  in  matters  of 
civil  administration ;  no  acquaintance  with  the  local  interests 
of  the  empire,  or  with  the  principles  of  public  internal  eco* 
nomy.  His  education  could  give  him  no  such  knowledge, 
and  since  he  has  been  seated  on  the  throne,  his  time  has 
been  too  much  occupied  in  the  business  of  conquest,  to 
enable  him  to  acquire  it.  This  species  of  science,  is  not,  let 
it  be  noted,  a  matter  of  intuition,  but  the  fruit  6f  long  study, 
and  laborious  practice.  In  the  cursory  survey  which  he  takes 
of  the  country  through  which  he  passes,  he  seeWlt  to  be 
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sold}'  engap^ed  in  looking  out  for  military  posiuons.  He 
sees, — not  with  the  eye  of  an  experienced  statesnnan,  stu- 
dious of  the  good  of  the  subject,  but  \vith  that  of  an  able 
engineer,  and  of  a  recruiting-colonel.  He  never  appears, 
hovvev^er,  in  one  of  liis  cities,  !)ut  you  read  tiie  lu  xt  day 
in  the  gazette  a  declaration  in  these  terms.  "  His  Majesty 
*'  arrives  and  all  our  wounds  are  at  once  healed;  all  our  re- 
**  sources  are  instantaneously  developed  ; — industry  rt  vives; 
*'  — agriculture  flourishes, — credit  is  resuscitated, —  the  arts, 
"  and  sciences  pullulate  anew."  All  this  is  "  truly  like  ihe 
**  effect  of  magic."  It  would  require^  however,  no  suiall 
share  of  simplicity  to  believe,  that  the  presence  of  any  mai> 
ridirig  post,  houever  immense  his  power,  could  produce 
the  one  thousandth  part  of  the  advantages  here  enumer- 
ated. Commerce,  and  industry,  and  agriculture,  and  credit, 
depend  upon  other  springs,  than  those  which  set  an  army  in 
motion." 

"  The  journies  of  Bonaparte  are  performed  with  such 
rapidity,  thi:t  even  wiih  the  best  intentions,  he  could  but  see 
the  mere  superficies  of  objects.  He;  would  be  compelled  to 
•rely  on  the  representations  of  the  public  functionaries,  and 
how  far  these  would  be  a  source  of  correct  mformation,  may 
be  collected  from  the  portrait  I  have  drawn  of  the  nien,  and 
from  the  spirit  of  aduiadon,  and  seifishness,  by  which  they 
are  known  to  be  atiimated.  A  single  instance  maysuftite  to 
illustrate  this  point.  When  Bonapai  teas  chief  consul,  paid  his 
,  first  visit  to  Brussels,  the  resident  prefect — M.  Douleet  Pon- 
tecoulant — ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  streets  through 
which  the  august  traveller  was  to  pass  on  his  eritrance  into 
the  city,  to  cause  the  fronts  of  their  houses  to  be  whiteued, 
and  painted,  in  order,  as  the  circular  expresses  it, — that  the 
chief  ol  the  government,  *'  might  be  recreated  witi)  the  spec- 
tacle of  coDifort,  and  t!)at  his  sight  might  not  be  olfended, 
with  ihesombre  colors  of  poverty  or  discontent.'  This  official 
notification  was  published,  and  read  by  ail  those  who  can  read 
in  France.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  august  emperor 
heeds  but  little,  matters  of  this  kind.  He  knows  them  to  be 
mere  parade  and  farce,  arid  therefore  scarcely  condescends 
to  notice  the  trium[)hal  arches,  the  obelisks,  &c.  erected  in 
commemoration  of  the  honour  of  his  visits." 

"  The  world  has  been  struck  with  the  number  of  decrees, 
which  Bonaparte  issues  when  on  his  circuits  through  the  ex- 
tremities ot  the  empire,  and  even  during  his  foreign  cam* 
paigns.  These  decrees,  if  attentively  considered,  will  be 
fouuu  to  relate  either  to  points  of  very  trifling  local  impor^ 
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tance,  or  totbe  concerns  of  his  general  foreign  policy.  Nearly 
all  of  them^  however,  are  previously  digested  and  prepared 
in  Paris,  and  transmitted  to  him  for  his  signature.  Thisplaa 
is  pursued  in  order  to  give  him  the  air  of  being,  every  where, 
and  under  all  circumstancesj  occupied  with  the  domestic  in- 
terests of  his  subjects,  and  to  answer  at  the  same  time,  another 
purp'ose  which  I  shall  proceed  to  explain.  He  wishes  to  mul- 
tiply in  this  way,  historical  monuments  of  his  atchievements, 
and  of  the  extent  of  his  power;  to  attach  to  the  names  of  dis- 
tant places  the  recollection  of  the  extraordinary  adventures 
of  his  life,  and  to  dazzle  mankind,  by  the  comparisons  which 
arise  out  of  the  series  of  dates.  Charlemagne,  whose  name 
we  find  thus  recorded,  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  Rhine, 
of  the  Danube,  of  the  Ebro,  of  the  Raab  in  Hungary,  &c. 
set  the  example,  and  is  anxiously  copied  in  this  respect,  by 
bis  soi-disant  successor.  We  find  the  latter,  therefore,  signing 
decrees  in  every  part  of  his  empire,  and  wherever  he  appears 
in  person  with  his  armies.  At  Milan,  he  issued  a  multitude 
of  them,  which  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  One  referred  merely  to  the -nomination  of  a  mayor  for 
Brussels  ;  another  to  the  imposition  of  a  new  duty  upon  the 
small  beer  consumed  in  France; — a  third  to  the  acceptance  of 
donations  made  to  hospitals  in  the  north  of  the  empire,  &c. 
There  are  various  decrees  in  relation  to  the  concerns  of  the 
south  of  France,  signed  at  the  camp  of  Bologne  :  about  thirty 
of  the  same  description  dated  '  Braunau  in  Upper  Austria;'* 
all  of  which  required  no  haste,  and  might  as  well  have  been 
signed  at  Paris,  where  they  were  framed.  1  have  before  me 
a  decree  concerning  the  canal  of  St.  Quintin,  dated  at  Aus- 
terlitz  ;  of  a  triflin£T  purport,  and  for  which  there  was  no  im- 
mediate necessity.*' 

"  I  have  examined  attentively,  most  of  the  local  regulations 
made  by  Bonaparte  in  his  passage  through  the  departments, 
and  the  provincial  cities,  and  have  never  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, a  single  act  of  real  generosity  or  enlightened  justice. 
The  first  step  usually  taken,  is,  either  to  establish  a  duty  upon 
provisions,  entering  the  city  in  which  he  may  happen  to  be, 
orto  increase  the  ratesof  the  duty  previously  established.  His 
next  measure  is  to  order  the  public  works  to  be  executed, 
which  are  called  for  by  the  municipality, — such  as  the  con- 
struction of  a  road,  or  of  a  canal ;  the  repairing  of  a  church, 
or  of  a  hospital,  &c.  The  invariable  rule,  however,  in  these 
cases,  is,  to  throw  the  burden  of  the  expense  upon  those  who 
require  the  establishment.  If  the  municipal  treasury,  or  the 
revenue  of  the  department,  be  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
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extraordinary  taxes  are  imposed.  The  canals  which  are  to 
unite  the  Po  and  the  Rhine,  the  Rhiite  and  the  Rhone,  and 
the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  are  all  to  be  executed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  neighbouring  population.  The  famous  canal  of 
St.  Quintin,  which  was  to  afford  so  illustrious  a  proof  of  the 
munificence  of  the  French  emperor,  has  become,  at  last,  a 
most  oppressive  burden,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  depart- 
ments, which  it  traverses." 

*'  The  government  sometimes  undertakes  to  defray  a  part 
of  the  expense  of  a  public  work,  but  this  circumstance  sel- 
dom fails  to  paralize  the  undertaking,  as  the  engagement  is 
rarely  performed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  Montjoie 
and  Cornell  Munster,  petitioned  the  government  to  give  them 
a  road  which  might  enable  them  to  communicate  with  each 
other.  A  decree  was  issued  imposing  additional  taxes  upon 
them  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  to  provide  a  fund  for  the 
making  of  the  road." 

**  In  eleven  of  the  northern  departments  of  France  the 
canals  are  broken  up.  An  additional  tax  to  continue  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  been  laid  upon  the  inhabitants  to  defray 
the  expence  of  putting  them  in  order.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pens in  erery  part  of  France.  The  public  works  are  undertaken 
at  the  cost  of  that  particular  part  of  the  population,  most  im- 
mediately concerned  in  them,  and  yet  the  government  arro- 
gates to  itself  the  whole  merit  of  the  enterprize.  The  pockets 
of  the  wretched  inhabitants  are  drained  ; — new,  and  intoler- 
able burdens  are  saddled  upon  them,  and  yet  the  emperor 
boasts  of  his  generosity  and  beneficence,  in  the  very  pro- 
ceedings which  lead  to  such  disastrous  results." 

"  Bonaparte  seems  to  havebutone  object  wherever  he  ap- 
pears in  person, — that  of  kindling  astonishment  by  the  daring 
singularity  of  his  character,  and  existence  ;  of  overpowering 
the  imaginations,  and  vanquishing  the  minds  of  men,  by  the 
impetuosity  of  his  movements,  and  the  hardijiood  of  his  pre- 
tensions.— He  does  not  wish  to  be  beloved,  and  has  nothing 
amiable  in  his  nature.  When  among  his  subjects,  he  never  ap- 
pears like  a  father,  surrounded  by  his  children,  but  uniformly 
like  a  master  in  the  midst  of  his  slaves.  He  takes  no  notice  of 
salutations;  thousands  of  heads  are  uncovered  as  he  passes  by, 
without  a  movement  on  his  part.  Nothing  seems  to  surprise 
or  enliven  him.  His  countenance  has  unchangeably  the  same 
expression.  When  spoken  to,  his  eye  merely  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  is  apprised  of  what  is  about  to  be  said  to  him.  His 
features  convey  no  other  meaning.  He  listens  to  addresses,  as 
to  so  many  formulas,  which  he  knows  to  have  been  dictated. 
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When  he  prefers  a  request,  it  is  in  a  tone  of  command.  It  id 
always  better  to  give  him  a  false,  than  a  hesitating  reply.  He 
has  sometimes  bestowed  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour  on 
those  who  have  answered  him  with  boldness.   He  knows  well 
who  are  the  blind  instruments  of  his  will,  and  hears  with  in- 
difference their  protestations  of  attachment;  he  needs  their 
assistance,  but  despises  their  servility,  and  is  disijnsted  with 
their  adulation.     I   have  seen,  in  a  city  in  which  he  is  ab- 
horred, a  group  of  wretches  stationed  for  the  purpose^  give 
signs  of  an  intention   to  unharness  his  horses,  and   drag  his 
carriage.    Had  not  his  guards,  who  were  doubtful  of  the  ob- 
ject, prevented  them,  the  gazettes  would  have  emblazoned 
the  act,  as  a  proof  of  the  devotion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
example  would  have  been  foUowedin  every  city  of  France." 
"  In  no  partof  the  empire  is  there  any  affection  entertained 
for  him,  or  any  enthusiasm    displayed  in  his  favour.    In  his 
circuits  he  is  followed  wherever  he  appears,  by  vast  crowds, 
composed  of  persons  of  all  conditions  and  ages ;  of  children 
uf  whom  he  is  the  terror,  and  of  women  who  are  desirous  of 
seeing  the  individual,  whose  name  has  become  so  familiar  to 
them.  All  are  actuated  by  curiosity  alone,  and  are  mute  as  he 
passes.   They  are  attracted  by  any  other  motive,  and   giva 
proofs  of  any  other  impulse,  rather  than  that  of  attachment. 
Not  a  sound  would  be  heard  from  the  multitudes  who  assem- 
ble to  gaze  upon  him,  were  it  not  for  the  yelpings  of  the  sti- 
pendiaries of  the  police.  Their  voices  are  easily  distinguish- 
ed, and  sometimes  raised  to  such  a  pitch,  in  the  emulation  of 
venal  servility,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  hush  them,  lest 
the  trick  should  be  too  apparent.  In  the  Italian,  and  German 
cities,  you  hear  xhavive  Vcmpereurs,  in  the  insulated  accent 
of  French  voices,  issuing  from  the  bosom  of  a  crowd  of  na- 
tives. The  character  of  Bonaparte  is  too  cold  and  repulsive  to 
admit  of  his  becoming  popular,even  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  nature  of  his  dominion  would  allow  of  such  a  sentiment.- — 
He  is  exclusively  and  at  all  times  occupied  with  his  own  in- 
terests.  He  is  incapable  of  attachment  to  any  human  being, 
and  favours  no  party  or  description  of  persons,  but  inasmuch 
•as  they  are  calculated  to  subserve  his  views  of  personal  ag- 
grandizement.'' 


Let  us  now  attend  to  what  M.  ?'aber  has  to  saj  of  the 
conscription.  We  shall  omit  most  of  his  details,  with  regard 
to  the  regulations  of  the  code  of  laws  on  that  subject,  vvBicli 
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are  already  before  the  public,  and  confine  ourselves  chiefly 
to  his  general  views  and  opinions. 

"  The  business  of  the  conscription,'*  says  this  writer,  "and 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  are  the  most  important  of  the 
domestic  operations  of  the  French  governn»ent,  and  para- 
mount to  every  consideration  and  to  all  other  interests.  The 
System  of  conscription  has  been  developed,  and  perfected 
since  its  establishment  in  1  79S.  It  is  executed  with  a  rigor  un- 
exampled even  in  thetyranny  displayed  by  the  revolutionary 
governments,  in  relation  to  the  levy  eyimasse,  and  the  requisU 
tioiiy  the  two  modes  of  recruitment  previously  in  operation. 
The  principal  business  of  all  the  public  functionaries,  such  as 
the  prefects,  mayors,  subprefects,  &c.  is  to  further  the  suc- 
cess of  the  conscription  by  personal  activity,  by  explanatory 
regulations,  by  refinements  of  cruelty,  and  by  the  most  inde- 
fatigable watchfulness.  Every  possible  engine  is  employed  to 
accomplish  the  object;  threats  and  exhortations,  force,  and 
persuasion  ;  fraud,  and  violence. — Such  a  scheme  of  terror, 
and  oppression,  was  never  before  known  or  imagined.  The 
conscription  will  be  among  the  chief  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, which  h  u manity  wil  1  one  day  prefer  against  Bonaparte." 

**  It  takes  effect  every  year  according  to  law,  and  includes 
all  the  male  population  of  the  Frencli  empire,  between  the 
ages  of  twenty,  and  twenty-five  complete.  The  whole  body 
of  the  youth,  falling  within  this  description,  are  liable  to  be 
called  into  service,  whenever  the  government  deems  it  neces- 
sary for  the  public  interests.  The  youths  of  twenty  are,  by 
law,  to  be  drawn  out  in  the  first  instance.  The  rest  remain 
constantly  liable  until  they  havecompleted  their  tweoty-fifth 
year.  The  remaining  classes  of  conscripts  are,  at  all  times,. 
in  a  state  of  the  most  painful,  and  injurious  incertitude  con- 
cerning their  destiny,  as  it  is  optional  with  the  government, 
to  organize  what  number  of  them  it  may  tiiink  fit  to  employ. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  those,  who  arc  between  the  ages  of  twenty, 
and  twenty-five,  all  plans  or  arrangements  for  the  ulterior  pe- 
riods of  life,  all  civil  pursuits,all  projectsof  domestic  comfort, 
or  of  professional  usefulness,  are  either  paralized,  or  held  in 
suspense.  It  would  be  better  for  them,  if  they  were  marked 
out^and  chosen  from  their  infancy  for  the  niilitary  career, — 
as  was  the  case  with  a  certain  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Prussia.  The  idea  would  become  familiar,  and  perhaps  plea* 
sant  to  them; — all  their'early  plans  of  life,  would  be  framed 
in  conformity  to  their  predestinated  lot.  But  the  French  con- 
scripts who  are  not  instantaneously  summoned  to  the  field, are 
plunged  into  j  state  ofdreadful incertitude, which  mustinces* 
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santly  prey  uppn  their  minds,  and  baffle  all  their  projects^ 
While  one  hundred  thousand,  are  serving  in  th,e  ranks,  one 
million  and  an  half,  are  suffering  under  the  apprehension  of 
being  at  any  moment,  called  to  the  same  fate." 

"  The  first  class,  composed  of  the  youth  of  twenty,  is  di- 
vided into  two  bodies,  one  called  the  active  army  ;  the  other 
the  army  of  the  reserve.*  The  latter  is,  by  law,  only  liable 
to  march,  when  the  former  is  deficient  in  the  number  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  quota  required  by  the  government. 
This  deficiency  however,  rarely  fails  to  occur.  What  with 
the  drains  on  account  of  infirmity^  absence,  desertion,  and 
other  causes,  the  army  of  the  reserve  shares  for  the  most  part, 
the  fate  of  the  active  body.  Many  of  those  who  are  unable 
to  find  or  to  pay  for  a  substitute,  make  their  escape,  leaving 
their  parents  to  discharge  the  fine,  qf  which  I  have  before 
spoken,  and  carry  with  theui  the  hope  of  revisiting  their 
country,  and  their  friends,  0:1  a  change  of  government.  De- 
sertion is  now  rendered  ditficult  by  multiplied  precautions 
in  the  Interior;  but  upon  the  frontiers,  it  is  still -astonishingly 
Treat,  For  one  htM.dred  conscripts,  there  have  b.een  occa- 
sionally counted,  eighty  deserters.  I  have  known  the  persoru 
whu  had  drawn  the  ninety-second  number  of  the  lots,  one 
of  the  last  of  the  reserve,  obliged  to  march  with  the  active 
army.  The  conscripts  of  the  reserve,  are  regularly  organized 
and  disciplined,  and  kept  in  constant  readiness.  If  not  called 
upon  the  first  year,  they  are  still  liable  duringthe  second,  and 
every  succeeding  one,  uptil  they  have  completed  the  age  of 

*  This  distinction  is  abolished  in  the  senatus  consuUum,  relative  to  the  conscrip- 
tion for  1811.  It  is  said  in  the  report  of  the  minjister  at  war — that  **  the  con- 
scription of  the  year  is  not  distinguished  into  immediate  destination,  and  reserve, 
because  il  appeared  that  tlie  intention  of  his  majesty,  was  to  make  levies  only  pro- 
gressively and  in  the  course  of  the  year."  As  if  it  were  not  in  the  power  of  hi? 
majesty,  even  if  the  distinction  were  retained,  to  keep  at  home  as  many  of  the  ac- 
tive contingent  as  he  might  please.  The  true  reason  of  this  change  is,  that  there 
may  not  exist  even  a  formal  impediment  to  the  marching  of  the  whole  body  of  owe 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  meriy  the  number  demanded  for  the  conscription  of 
1811.  The  last  report  of  the  minister  of  war,  and  the  speech  oi  Count  Saint  Jean 
D'Angely,  to  the  French  Senate,  on  this  subject,  illustrate,  in  a  striking  manner, 
both  the  character  and  views  of  the  French  government.  They  declare,  '*  that 
the  conscription  is  the  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  France;  that  it  is  the  principal  con- 
tribution which  the  French  owe  to  their  country,  th^t  it  is  the  guarantee  of  the 
power,  and  glory  of  the  empire,  and  must  in  time  of  peace  as  usell  as  of  wary  be 
paid  every  year  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion.^'  There  is  then  no  hope,  either  for 
France  or  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  imperial  despotism  will  have  such  a  peace 
cstablishmentasthat  wliich  was  maintained  by  the  successorsof  Constantine,— six 
hundred  thousand  troops, — in  order  to  keep  the  nations  of  the  world  in  tranquil 
Bubjection.  The  president  of  the  French  Senate  terminates  his  speech  by  asking  ii| 
the  usual  spirit  of  rhodumontade,  imposture  and  menace,  "  whether  any  French- 
man can  hesitate  to  join  himself  to  the  old  warriors,  when  he  hears  the  voice  of 
his  country  which  calls  hiia,  of  th»Uw  whieh  comrmndi  h\in,  and  of  the  glw/ 
which  awaits  him." 
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twenty-five.  In  1 805,  Bonaparte  brought  into  the  field,  by 
means  of  a  senatus  consultum,  all  the  conscripts  of  the  reserve, 
not  only  for  tliat  year,  but  for  tiie  four  preceding.  This  mea- 
sure fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  a  multitude  of  individuals, 
who,  during  three,  four,  or  five  years,  had,  in  the  expectation 
that  they  would  not  be  called  upon  to  serve,  engaged  in  pro- 
fessions, and  contracted  strong  civil  and  domestic  ties." 

*'The  word  conscription  has  a  latitude  of  signification,  par- 
ticularly favourabletothe  purposes  of  the  French  government. 
Immense  resources  are  opened  to  the  military  despotism  in 
the  comprehension  of  the  phrase.  It  may  be  made  to  embrace 
the  whole  male  population  of  France.     The   Frenci)    rulers 
may  call  for  the  whole  body  of  conscripts,  {belonging  to  all 
the  preceding  years,)  that  have  not  been  made  to  march ;  they 
may  anticij)ate  upon  future  years,  as  they  now  do,  and  force 
into   the  ranks,  youths  of  any  age;  they  may  transpose  at 
pleasure  that  part  of  the  system,  which  relates  to  the  point  of 
age,  and  take,  either  youths  from  eighteen  to  twenty,  or  men 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  and  so  on  upwards.  If  they  want  a 
million  of  soldiers  they  can  find   them  within   the  scope  of 
their  law,  and  will  never  want  pretexts  for  pushing  its  ope- 
ration to  thisj  or  any  other  extent.  The  whole  empire  is  in 
this  respect,   completely  at  the  mercy  of  the   government." 
'*-*^The   law   admits  of  no   exception  or  modification.     It 
reaches  even  those  who  are  recognised  by  the  proper  tribu- 
nal, as  unfit  for  service,  in  consequence  of  physical  infirmity. 
They  are  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  proportioned  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  taxes  levied  either  upon  them,  or  their  parents. 
No  recruiting'  system  ever  before  presented  such  a  feature  as 
this.  Personal  service  has  been  every    where  considered  as 
the  sole  object  of  such  systems.  The  idea  of  exacting  a  pe- 
cuniary compensation  from  those,  who  labour  under  a  physi- 
cal disability  to  serve,  was  never  before  entertained." 

'*No  condition  of  life,  no  circumstances  of  position,  how- 
ever peculiar,  give  title  to  exemption.  I  haveseen  a  conscript, 
the  son  of  a  blind  mother,  whom  he  supported  by  his  labour, 
forced  to  march.  I  have  known  a  hard  working  mechanic 
robbed  of  three  sons,  in  three  consecutive  years,  whom  he 
had  laboriously  instructed  in  his  trade,  and  upon  whose 
assistance  he  relied,  for  the  support  of  his  old  age.  Innume- 
rable cases  of  still  greaterhardship  occur  every  year,  and  fall 
under  the  observation  of  almost  every  man  who  mixes  much 
with  society.  To  obtain  an  exemption,  under  any  plea,  the 
most  powerful  protection  must  be  had,  and  the  most  indefati- 
gable exertions  made.    No  public  functionary  dares  to  exer- 
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cise  an  unbidden  lenity.  If  a  mayor  were  to  undertake  to 
shield  a  victim,  he  would  expose  himself  to  inevitable  ruin. 
Several  of  the  mayors  have  been  branded  with  a  hot  iron, 
exposed  in  the  pillory,  and  sent  to  the  galleys,  for  having 
attempted  to  rescue  conscripts  by  means  of  certificates 
attesting  their  inability  to  serve.  Terror  is  the  chief  engine 
in  the  business  of  the  conscription.  Such  must  be  the 
reliance  of  every  government,  which  depends  upon  war  for 
its  existence.*" 

*  The  severity  with  which  the  laws  on  this  subject  are  Inforced,  may 
be  judged  ofbj'the  following  cases,  which  we  select  at  hazard,  from  a  multitude 
published  in  the  Moniteurs  of  June  and  July  last. 

"  The  special  court  of  criminal  justice  for  the  department  of  Oise,  passed 
sentence  on  the  13th  of  this  month  (July),  in  an  extraordinary  case  of 
forgery.  Augustin  Bosquillon,  a  refractory  conscript,  borrowed  the  passport 
and  certificate  of  a  friend  of  his,  Joseph  Lefebre,  a  married  man,  assumed 
his  name,  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  maj'or  of  LoDgueil  s»r 
Oise.  He  fell  in  love  with  a  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Victoire  Jassin, 
and  under  the  name  of  Joseph  Letebre,  manied  her.  The  most  singular 
feature  in  their  history  is,  that  the  real  Joseph  Lefebre  was  present 
at  the  nuptial?,  and  pushed  his  complaisance  so  far,  as  to  alter  his 
christian  name,  and  call  himself  in  his  signature  to  the  marriage  certi- 
ficate, Nicholas  Lefebre,  the  name  of  a  deceased  brother.  Bosquillon  hat 
been  sentenced  to  eight  years  imprisonment  in  irons,  and  to  be  branded  with  a 
hot  iron." 

"  The  court  of  criminal  justice  of  the  department  of  Ourte,  sentenced,  on 
the  14th  of  March  1810,  to  eight  years  imprisonment  in  irons,  and  to  the 
Pw.nishment  of  branding,  Jean  Paul  Mareschal,  Jean  Joseph  Thomsiu  and 
Jaques  Phillippi  de  Reyne,  the  last  for  having  made  use  of  false  papers  ip 
order  to  entitle  himself  to  be  admitted  as  the  substTtute  of  a  conscript— 
ihe  livo  first  for  having  assisted  him  in  the  execution  of  this  schemed 

"  The  tribnnal  of  Muret,  sentenced,  on  the  3d  of  February  1810,  a 
farmer  of  the  name  of  Maschary,  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  to  a  fine 
of  600  francs,  for  having  given  refuge  io  his  son,  a  refractory  conscript — also, 
a  farmer  of  the  name  of  John  Francois  Bruns,  to  the  same  penalty,  for  a  similar 
offence,  with  regard  to  one  of  his  sons." 

"  The  court  of  appeals,  at  Dourie  by  a  judgment  of  the  J4th  February  1810, 
sentenced  the  commune  or  district  of  Lysoing,  to  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  six 
thousand  francs  as  a  compensation  to  the  Gendarme  Lajus  who  was  wounded 
on  the  1st  of  July  1809,  in  a  riot  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  commune,  when  he  teas  in 
pursuit  of  a  refractory  conscriptj*^ 

**  The  court  of  correctional  police  at  Foix,  sentenced,  on  the  14th  of 
March  ISIO,  Vincent  Vigurie,  mayor  of  the  commune  of  Genat,  to  two 
years'  imprisonment,  and  to  a  heavy  fine,  for  having  concealed  some  refrac- 
tory conscripts  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  given  them  employment  on  his 
estate.  Guil'aume  Claverie,  mayor  of  the  commune  of  Senconac,  was  also 
sentenced  by  this  court  on  the  24th  of  January  1810,  to  the  same  penalty, 
*or  a  similar  offence. " 

**  The  criminal  court  sitting  at  Farma,  sentenced, 'on  the  23d  of  February 
ISIO,  PieiTC  Corradi,  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  to  a  fine,  for  having 
concealed  his  son  a  refractory  conscript — also,  to  the  same  punishment,  Pierre 
Benoit,  and  Anthony  Cavalca,  for  having  concealed  their  brother^  a  refrac- 
tory conscript,"  &c.  &c. 
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*'  One  of  the  modes  of  escaping  from  personal  service,  is, 
byobtaining  a  substitute.  But  the  qualifications  demanded  by 
law  in  the  substitute,  are  such  as  to  renderit,  in  the  firstplace 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  suitable  person.  The  com- 
pensation exacted  by  the  few  individuals  qualified  for  this 
capacity,  is,  moreover,  so  great,  as  to  put  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  miculling  classes.  In  the  first  years  of  the 
conscription,  proxier.  were  to  be  had  for  four  and  six  hundred 
francs,  but  more  than  as  mau}^  thousands  ai"e  now  necessary, 
particularly  since  the  insatiable  treasury  claims  its  share,  by 
subjecting  the  legal  forms  through  which  the  conscripts  and 
their  substitutes,  are  compelled  to  pass,  to  the  stamp,  and  re- 
gistration duties.  The  substitutes  frequently  desert,  during 
the  march  to  the  frontiers,  and  to  the  depots,  and  carry  off 
with  them  the  money  which  they  have  received.  The  con- 
scripts who  have  bought  their  service,  must  in  this  case 
furnish  other  substitutes,  or  march  themselves." 

"  The  day  fixed  for  the  drawing  of  lots  for  the  conscrip- 
tion,  is  one  of  public  mourning,  and  of  anguish  for  every 
private  family.  Parents,  both  mothers  and  fathers, — accom- 
pany their  children  to  this  horrid  lottery,  and  display  in  their 
countenances,  and  by  their  accents,  the  most  violent  emotions 
of  grief  and  despair,  A  gloomy  silence  prevails  until  the 
drawing  commences,  when  the  decisions  of  chance  lead  te 
demonstrations  either  of  joy  or  of  sorrow,  which  equally 
shock  and  overpower  the  feelings  of  a  spectator.  The  pre- 
fect, the  subprefect  and  the  mayors  preside  on  the  occasion, 
and  together  with  the  municipal  council  who  are  about  them, 
frequently  see  their  own  children  among  the  number  of  the 
cotiscripts.  I  have  remarked  a  mayor,  when  his  child  ap- 
proached to  seek  his  destiny  in  the  fatal  urn: — the  faultering 
voice  of  the  father,  and  the  tears  that  rushed  to  his  eye, 
showed  how  nature  worked,  in  spite  of  the  sense  of  imperious 
necessity,  which  accompanies  this  transaction.  I  have  noted 
the  swellings  of  his  heart,  and  the  invincible  oppression  of 
his  spirits,  when  he  undertook,  as  is  enjoined  upon  him  by 
law,  to  pronouHce  a  discourse  of  encouragement,  and  exhor- 
tation to  the  new  soldiers  ;  when  he  expatiated  upon  the  be- 
neficence of  the  «mperor,  and  gave  tiie  signal  o'ivive Bonaparte y 
at  the  end  of  his  speech.  After  the  conscript  sets  out,  there 
is  but  little  hope  of  iiis  return.  The  term  of  service  is  limited 
only  by  the  durarion  of  hostilities.  When  the  parent,  there- 
fgre,  takes  into  consideraiion,  the  character  of  his  govern- 
ment, the  evils  both  moral  and  physical  to  which  his  child  is 
exposed  in  the  armies,  and  the  havoc  of  lives  made  in  them. 
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he  must  regard  a  summons  for  the  conscription,  as  a  visi- 
tation upon  the  latter,  worse  for  all  parties,  than  that  of 
death." 

*^  The  conscripts  who  do  not  obey  the  call  of  the  prefects, 
and  the  mayors,  (which  is  not  only  published  in  the  gazettes, 
but  left  at  the  domicile  of  each  of  them,)  are  termed  and  pro- 
claimed refractory  conscripts.  An  universal  and  indefatigable 
pursuit  is  then  set  on  foot  against  them.  Prefects,  mayors, 
police  officers,  and  gendarmes,  are  all  in  motion,  to  trace 
out,  and  hunt  down  **  the  recreant  and  disloyal  sons  of  the 
*^  country."  Everyfunctionary  carries  with  him  in  his  pocket, 
as  in  the  case  whicii  I  have  before  described  of  a  supposed 
conspiracy  against  the  government,  a  list  of  descriptions,  or 
signa.le77ientSf  by  which  to  detect  the  persons  of  the  defaulters. 
Precautions  of  every  kind  are  taken  to  prevent  their  escape, 
and  all  individuals  who  appear  to  be  about  the  i.ye  required 
for  the  conscription,  are  subjected  to  a  severe  scrutiny." 

"  When  the  work  of  the  conscription  begins,  every  family 
throughout  France, — all  classes,  all  conditions, — are  more  or 
less  harassed  and  afflicted.  Guards,  informers,  and  inspectors, 
certificates,  passiports,  and  countersigns  multiply  on  every 
side,  and  give  the  country  the  aspect  of  a  vast  prison.     You 
frequently  see  a  young  man,  with  a  gendarme  at  his  heels ; 
look  at  him  again,  after  the  interval  of  a  moment,  and  you  find 
him  with  his  thumbs  tied  together,  and  sometimes  with  his 
arms  manacled.  The  system  of  inquisition,  and  rigor  is  strained 
to  the  utmost,  as  you  approach  the  frontiers, — The  sentinels 
of  the  police  are  there  in  triple  ranks;  the  whole  host  of 
doua7iiers  or  custom-house  officers,  is  charged  with  the  busi- 
ness of  scrutinizing  faces,  as  well  as  of  searching  pockets." 
"  Are  you  travelling  ? — you  are  suddenly  stopped  in  your 
path. — You  cannot  move  on,  in  consequence  of  a  large  crowd, 
which  blocks  up  the  road.  You  hear  the  clanking  of  chains, 
•and  the  sound  of  plaintive  voices : — you  observe  an  escort  of 
cavalry  with  drawn  sabres. — Your  attention  is  arrested  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  group  or  procession  of  youths,  with  pale  and 
emaciated  countenances, — with  their  heads  shaven, — drag- 
ging fetters  and  iron  bullets,  and  habited  in  a  frightful  cos- 
tume.— You  inquire  eagerly,   of  what  heinous  offence,  of 
what  disgraceful  crime  these  men  have  been  guilty,  who  ex- 
hibit an  exterior  of  so  much  wretchedness,  and  against  whom 
the  power  of  civil  society  is  turned  with  so  grinding  a  pres- 
sure.— You  are  toid  that  these  are  refractory  conscripts,  and 
deserters,  on  their  way  from  the  depots  of  the  departments 
to  a  fortress  of  the  interior  I" 

**  There  are  various  laws,  decreed,  and  arretes  which  pre- 
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scribe  the  punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  deserters  and  refrac- 
tory conscripts.  While  the  property  of  their  parents  is  sell- 
ing for  the  discharge  of  the  fine,  and  legal  costs,  they  are 
themselves  undergoing  the  rigors  of  the  law.  As  soon  as  they 
are  taken,  they  are  conducted  under  a  strong  escort,  to  the 
prisons  of  the  nearest  cominune.  They  there  suffer  hunger, 
and  misery  of  every  description,  because  the  commune^  which 
is  charged  with  tlie  expense  of  their  subsistence,  is  rarely 
able  to  supply  their  wants.  The  commune  is  also  constrained 
to  provide  them  with  a  hideous  particolored  dress  of  the 
coarsest  cloth,  much  like  that  worn  by  the  galley-slaves.  On 
a  parade  day,  the  refractory  conscript  is  stationed  before 
w^hatever  body  of  troops  can  be  collected  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  has  the  text  of  the  law,  and  his  sentence  read  to 
him.  He  is  then  declared  unworthy  to  serve  ;  his  head  is 
shaven  ;  he  is  stripped  of  his  coat  and  muffled  up  in  the  dress 
of  a  penitent,  and  a  malefactor  ;  wooden  shoes  are  put  upon 
his  feet,  and  an  iron  chain,  with  heavy  bullets,  riveted  to  his 
leg.  The  French  government  has  united  in  this  grotesque 
attire,  whatever  is  most  terrifying  to  the  imagination  of  a 
Frenchman  ;  in  as  much  as  it  gives  to  the  wearer,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  galley  slave  ;  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  particularly 
wounding  to  personal  vanity  and  military  pride,  by  exhibit- 
ing the  insignia  of  a  monk  undergoing  penance."* 

"  The  refractory  conscripts  are  conducted  in  this  dress,  and 
in  bodies  of  thirty  or  forty,  to  the  fortresses  of  the  interior, 
where  they  are  made  to  labour  at  the  public  works.  There  are 
several  of  these  fortresses  expressly  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion. It  is  said  in  one  of  the  decrees  on  the  subject,  that  when 
a  condemned  conscript  shall  have  shown,  after  a  certain 
length  of  time,  by  his  orderly  and  submissive  conduct,  a 
change  of  sentiment ^  the  portion  of  labour  assigned  to  him, 
may  be  diminished,  and  that  he  may  be  admitted  into  a  com- 
pany of  pioneers.  It  is  graciously  added,  that  he  may,  after 
a  long  trial,  be  even  found  worthy  of  being  reinstated  in  the 
ranks  of  conscripts.  Besides  substitution  and  flight,  there  is 
another  mode  of  escaping  the  military  service,  which  is  spe- 
cially provided  against  by  law.  It  is  decreed  that  conscripts 
who  mutilate  themselves,  in  order  to  elude  the  conscription, 
shall  form  companies  of  pioneers."  f 

*  Thfc  whole  of  the  representation  liere  given  on  the  subject  of  the  refractory 
conscripts,  is  justified  by  the  regulations  of  the  conscription  code  which  we  hare 
now  before  us.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  youths  wlio  are  thus  treated, 
art  not,  as  arc  the  common  soldiery  in  other  countries,  the  dregs  of  the  popu- 
lace, but  the  cliildrcn  of  decent  parents  belonging  to  the  middle  classes,  and 
most  of  them  educated  with  tenderness  and  care. 

<!>  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  very  severe  laws  are  to  be  found  io  tlie  TUcodociaa 
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^^Notwithstandincr  the  existence  of  such  regulations   as 
these,  and  the  facts  I  have  stated,  a  most  pompous  account  is 
given  in  the  French  gazettes,   of  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  French  youth  engage  in  the  conscription.  The 
falsehood  of  this  representation  is  however  attested,  even  by 
the  records  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  language  of  the 
clergy  in  their  churches.     At  every  return  of  the  periodical 
scourge,  the  pulpits  resound  with  lamentations  over  the   re- 
luctance manifested  by  the  conscripts,  to  obey  '  the  call   of 
their  country.' The  sentences  pronounced  by  the  courts  against 
refractory  conscripts,  and  the  fines  levied  upon  their  parents, 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  show  with  what  feelings  the  con- 
scription is  welcomed.  But  it  is  difficult  to  procure  complete 
listsofthesejudgmentSjbecausethe  publication  of  the  greater 
part  of  them  is  carefully  suppressed.  The  whole  number  of 
them  pronounced  by  some  of  the  courts,  has,  however,  been 
inserted  in  the  gazettes,  either  through  inadvertence  on  the 
part  of  the  judges,  or  from  some  particular  motives  of  policy. 
I  shall  cite  two  instances.     It  was  announced  in   the  news- 
papers in  1805  that  the  inferior  court   of  Lilky   had   given 
sentence,  against  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  refractory  con- 
scripts for  the  conscription  of  that  year;   and  that  the  court 
which  sits  at  Gand,  had  passed  judgement  upon  seventy.  It 
must  now  be  remarked,  that  two  hundred  conscripts   make 
up  the  maximum  to  be  furnished  by  either  of  the  districts  to 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  is  limited.*' 

*'  The  conscription  has  fallen  with  double  weight,  upon  the 
productive  arts  of  industry  in  France.  While  it  has  robbed 
them  of  the  hands  most  useful  to  them,  it  has  contributed  to 
raise  the  price  of  labour.  The  daily  wages  of  workmen  are 
greatly  enhanced,  but  yet  the  arts  which  require  them,  are  in 
a  languishing  state,  A  stranger  might  at  first  suppose  that  the 

code  on  the  subject  of  a  similar-  offence. "  Such,"  says  Gibbon,  speaking,  in  his  se- 
venteenth chapter,  of  the  difficulty  of  the  military  levies  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine,  "^Nvas  the  horror  for  the  profession  of  a  soldier  which  had  affected  the  minds 
ofthe  degenerate  Romans,  that  many  of  the  youth  of  Italy,  and  tlie  provinces, 
chose  to  cut  off  the  fingers  of  J;heir  right  hand  to  escape  from  being  pressed  into 
the  service ;  and  this  strange  expedient  was  so  commonly  practised,  as  to  deserve 
the  severest  animadversion  of  the  law." 

The  reader  might  be  amused  with  another  striking  parallel  between  the  feelings 
excited  generally  by  the  French  conscription,  and  those  ofthe  Romans,  when  em- 
bodied towage  hostilities  against  the  Veii.  Their  remonstrances  and  seditions  as 
described  by  Livy,  (Dec.  1.  chap,  ii,)  afford  matter  for  interesting  speculation, oa 
the  spirit  with  which  they  embraced  the  military  life,  and  the  alacrity  with  whicrx 
it  was  pursued,  when  forced  upon  them.  "  What  was  most  deplorable,"  says 
Polybius,  speaking  ofthe  difficulties  which  the  Roman  Senate  had  to  encounter 
with  regard  to  their  war  with  Spain,  "was,  that  the  Roman  youth,  although  called 
Mpon,  would  not  inscribe  themselves,  and  in  order  to  avoid  enrolmeut,  made  bsc 
•f  pretexts  too  .svandalotts  to  be  mentioned."  (Embassies,  c.  141.) 
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advancement  in  the  price  of  labour,  arose  from  an  increase 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  Notliing  can  be 
more  erroneous  than  this  conception.  Wherever  you  'jo  in 
the  cities  of  France,  you  hear  bitter  complaints  concerning 
both  the  decrease  in  the  demand  for  'r.bc-ur,  and  the  pro- 
gressive risein  the  rates  of  wages. Thisseeuiing  paradox  is  ex- 
plained when  it  is  observed,  that  the  conscription  dimiijishes 
the  number  of  workmen,  in  a  still  greater  proportion,  than 
the  demand  for  labour  decreases." 

*'  The  disastrous  effects  of  the  conscription  are  particularly 
visible  in  the  face  of  the  country.  No  one  can  doubt  the  de- 
cline of  agriculture,  who  compares  the  product  of  the  French 
soil  at  this  time,  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  the  product 
of  each  year  with  that  of  the  preceding.  The  revolution,  as 
is  well  known,  greatly  multiplied  the  number  of  small  pro- 
prietors in  France.  This  body  of  men  has  been  particularly 
injured  by  the  concriplion,aHd  the  injury  done  to  their  in- 
terests, has  redounded  to  the  prejudice  of  agriculture.  In  all 
countries,  sons  are  the  best  riches  of  a  farmer.  In  France, 
they  are  torn  from  him  at  the  very  age,  when  they  begin  to 
be  most  useful,  and  when  their  loss  is  irreparable.  No  hired 
workman  can  replace  them.  It  is  true  that  various  causes 
conspire  to  depress  agriculture,  but  the  conscription,  and  the 
system  of  taxation,  are  among  the  chief,  and  most  elficacious 
of  these  causes." 

**Ifthe  French  government  be  exposed  to  danger  from 
any  source,  it  is  from  the  operation  of  the  conscription, — the 
■evil  of  all  others  most  heavily  felt.  It  would  seem  that  the  na- 
tion mightbe  at  length  goaded  into  such  efforts  of  resistance 
as  spring  from  infuriate  despair,  and  intolerable  suffering. 
But  there  are  considerations,  which  it  is  not  my  province  to 
detail  at  this  time,  that  extinguish  even  this  hope.  On  the 
world  at  large,  the  conscription  must  entail  most  fatal  eft'ects. 
All  the  military  systems  of  the  continent  of  Europe  must  be 
assimilated  to  it,  or  it  will  lead  to  the  entire  subjugation  of 
that  continent.  In  either  case,  there  will  not  be,  throughout 
ail  that  vast  region,  a  single  cabin  of  which  the  peace  will 
not  be  disturbed, — as  there  is  not  in  France  a  single  dwell- 
ing into  which  it  has  not  introduced  the  bitterest  of  sorrows. 
—Europe  must  be  converted  into  a  camp;  all  the  wants  of 
life  will  be  reduced  to  two — bread  and  iron  ;  all  the  sciences 
to  one — that  of  mutual  extermination." 

"  Besides  the  armies  formed  by  means  of  the  conscription, 
there  are  in  France  other  military  corps,  of  which  it  may  b« 
•seful  to  the  reader,  that  I  should  say  something,  before  I  coa- 
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elude.  In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  five,  Bonaparte,  in 
order  to  give  an  appearance  of  internal  strength  to  France 
after  he  had  drained  her  of  all  the  regular  troops  for  the  war, 
which  he  was  then  warring  against  Austria,  as  well  as  from 
other  motives,  caused  the  senate  to  issue  a  senatus  consultum, 
authorizing  him  to  raise  a  national  guard  or  militia,  in  any  of 
the  departments  which  he  mightthink  proper  to  select  for  that 
purpose.The  text  of  the  decree  states  that^'allheaithyano  ro- 
**  bust  men, between  the  ages  of  twentyand sixty, maybe  called 
*'  to  serve  in  it;  that  the  national  militia  thus  formed, would  be 
**  applied  to  the  maintenanceof  orderin  theinterior,  andtnthe 
''d'fenceof  the  coasts,   and  that  the  fortresses  particularly, 
**  would  be  committed  to  the  safeguard  of   their  honour  and 
"  valor."  Bonaparte  reserved  to  himself  ihenomination  of  the 
officers, who,however,were  to  be  chosen  from  among  such  of 
his  subjects, as  were  able  to  equip  themselves  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. It  was  afterwards  prescribed, in  a  ministerial  circular, 
that  the  national  guard  should  be  composed. as  far  as  possible, 
of  land  proprietors, and  persons  in  easy  circumstances.  Thus 
were  nierchants,manufacturers,andothers,of  that  description, 
who  are  generally  fathers  of  families,  called  upon  to  devote  to 
militaryexercises,aconsiderable  portion  ofthetime which  was 
necessaryfor  the  management  of  their  affairs,  andexposed  to 
the  nee  essityof  marching  ata  distance  from  their  homes,when- 
everit  might  so  please  a  government  incessantly  at  war  ;  and 
all  this,  at  a  time,  when  six  hundred  thousand  regular  troops 
were,  in  great  part,  maintained  at  their  expense,  professedly 
for  the  purpose,  for  which  they  were  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
their  ease,  and  domestic  interests.'' 

"  The  chief  object  of  Bonaparte  in  this  measure, wastofur- 
therhis  plan  of  transforming  into  soldiers,  all  classes  of  in- 
habitants in  France.  For  the  same  purpose,  several  other 
military  bodies  were  organized  under  various  pretexts.  A 
decree  was  issued  in  1805,  ordering  a  company  to  be 
raised  in  each  department,  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  guard  about  the  hotels, 
of  maintaining  order  in  the  courts,  &c.  These  amount  to 
fifteen  thousand  men,  well  armed  afid  equipped.  Two  re- 
giments were  also  raised  by  the  city  of  Paris  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  were  marched  into  Flanders,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  in  1805.  Guards  of  nor. our  were  also  or- 
ganized in  all  the  cities,  ostensibly  as  an  escort  for  tue  em- 
peror when  he  passed  through  them.  But  the  government 
soon  undertook  to  convert  these  bodies  into  a  permanent 
military  establishment.  In  1805  the  minister  of  the  ujterior 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  prefects,  in  which  he  ordered 
them  to   open  registers   in  their  departments,   in  whivh- 
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young  men  of  good  families,  not  liable  to  the  conscription, 
and  able  to  procure  militar}'  accoutrements  at  their  own  ex^ 
'pense,  were  to  inscribe  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  guard  of  honour,  about  the  person  of  the  emperor  in 
his  campaigns." 

**  These  attempts  were  but  subsidiary  to  the  great  project 
of  the  military  government,  of  converting  the  whole  effective 
population  of  France  into  soldiery  ;  a  project  which  was  to 
be  consummated  by  the  formation  of  the  national  guard.  If 
this  guard  were  in  the  commencement,but  a  mere  bugbear  for 
foreign  countries,  it  has  since  assumed  a  much  more  serious 
and  formidable  character.  Lists  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
empire  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty,  were,  in  1806, 
framed  by  the  prefects,  and  by  senators,  commissioned  for 
the  purpose.  Thus  there  is  now  amass  of  citizens  composing, 
according  to  the  computation  of  statistical  writers,  nearly  a 
moiety  of  the  whole  male  population  of  France,  regularly 
inregistcred  and  inscribed,  or,  to  use  the  technical  phrase, 
'  conscribccL^  What  portion  of  the  French  population  is  it, 
then,  which  is  not  military  ?  That  part  which  the  conscription 
spares,  is  organized  into  companies  of  reserve; — those  who 
escape  from  this  scourge  by  means  of  their  wealth, or  in  con- 
sequence of  their  extreme  youtli,are  incorporated  into  a  guard 
of  honour.*  The  military  men  who  had  been  pernutted  to 
retire  from  the  service  upon  pensions, and  to  whom  unlimited 
cojig^s  had  been  given,  were  called  upon  to  serve  as  officers 
and  subalterns,  in  the  departmental  companies.  The  militia 
lists  include  everymanjandif  France  contains  thirty-two  mil- 
lions of  inhabitantsjthere  must  be  at  least,cight  millions  of  in- 
dividuals enrolled  upon  then).  It  is  true  that  the  decree  which 
provides  for  the  formation  of  the  national  guard,  calls  Duly 
for  healthy  and  robust  men,  but  the  whole  number  I  have 
just  mentioned  are  inscribed  on  the  lists, or  in  other  words,ffre 
conscripts,  and  ready  in  the  hands  of  the  government  to  be 
moulded  to  any  military  purposes." 

"  Here  then  is  the  appalling  spectacle  of  a  whole  nation, 
the  most  populous,  enterprising,  and  ambitious  of  Europe, 
formed  into  one  military  mass.  He  who  promised  to  hnish 
the  ri'volution,  has  realized  what  appeared  to  be  the  most 
extravagant  of  the  drcjiuis  of  the  revolutionary  politicians. 
Tiie  levy  in  masse,  wlu-iii  was  tumidiuously  attempted,  and 
but  pariially  executed  by  them^is  now  calmly  and  S3stemati- 

*  Even  (  xt.n iiKMouth  do*  s  not  now  operate  a«;  an  rxcmption.  By  the  late 
law  on  the  subject  of  II  maritime  conscripriou,  Avhich  calls  for  forty  tiioiisaiid 
boys  of  tlie  age  of  t>\vtlve,  the  French  govcrnuient  has  assumed  the  powe*  of 
tlisjt)Osing  at  pleasure,  of  children  of  any  age. 
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cally  organized,  is  grafted  permanently  on  social  institutions 
industriously  shaped  so  as  to  give  it  stability,  and  made  to 
embrace  all  conditions,  and  all  periods  of  life,  from  childhood 
to  old  age.  A  whole  people  with  all  their  resources  both  phy- 
sical and  intellectual,  is  thus  transformed  ii>to  an  instrument 
of  destruction.  All  France  is,  in  the  hands  of  Bona'arte, 
but  an  engine  for  the  subjugation  of  the  world,  and  one 
which  he  wields  with  the  most  arbitrary,  and  absolute  autho- 
rity. It  so  happens,  that, by  some  incomprehensible  fatality, 
not  only  France,  but  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  is  pros- 
trate before  an  individual,  who,  nevertheless,  is  held  in  uni- 
versal execration.  There  appears  to  be  but  one  power  superior 
to  his;  but  one  fountain  of  hope, — the  eterual  and  divine 
Will, — which  may,  I  trust,  ere  long,  put  an  end  to  the  out- 
rages and  miseries,  which  ho  heaps  upon  the  human  race." 

We  have  now  submitted  to  our  readers,  in  a  summary  way, 
the  statements  and  opinions    of  M.   Faher  concerning  the 
domestic  administration,  and  general  chan'cU  r  ot  the  French 
government. — Let  the  American  people  contemplate  steadily 
this  hideous  but  faithful   picture  of  the   evils  with   which 
they  themselves  are  seriously  menaced — "  I  tremble  at  the 
"  thought,"   says  Fisher  Ames,  in  one  of  his  essays,  *'  that 
*'  our  dear  children  will  be  in  Bonaparte's  conscription  for 
"  the  subjugation  of  St.  Domingo,  in  case  the  Galilean  po- 
*'  licy  of  our  government  is  pursued,  until  its  natural  ten- 
"  dencies  are  accomplished."     This  harrowing  anticipation 
was  constantly  before  the  mind,    and  weighed  heavily  upon 
the  heart,  of  this  prescient  and  thoughtful  statesman,  during 
the  last  months  of  his  life.  It  was  regarded,  like  man}''  other 
of  his  predictions,  which  have  been  already  and  so  fatally  ve- 
rified, as  nothing  more  than  the  phantom  of  a  distempered 
imagination.  We  ourselves  are  not,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
poet,  "  over  exquisite  to  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils," 
nor,  if  this  apprehension  of  Ames  were  but  the  offspring  of  a 
heated  and  anxious  fancy,  would  we  be  prone  to  indulge  in  so 
bitter  a  delusion.     But  we  must  confess  that  when  we  take 
into  view  the  state  of  Europe, — our  domestic  condition, — the 
dispositions  and  measures  of  our  government, — ^^we  are  filled 
with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings ;   our  minds  are  agitated 
by  fears  which  we  have  not  the  courage   to  confront,  and 
which  we  scarcely  dare  to  express.     If  the  drowsy  indiffer- 
ence and  torpid  inactivity  that  prevail  among  us,  with  respect 
to  these  points,  be  not  speedily  discarded,  our  subjection  to 
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the  same  monstrous  despotism,  which  is  now  blasting  the 
best  growth  of  nature  and  humanity  in  Europe,  dt  ptnds, 
as  It  aj^pears  to  our  understanding:,  not  upon  a  long  chain 
of  doubtful  or  remote  contingencies,  but  upon  one  event, 
— the  downfai  or  humiliation  of  England. 

Unwelcouie  as  n)ay  be  this  opinion  to  persons  of  a  fasti- 
dious or  sanguine  character,  we  cannot  dissen»bl('  how  deeply 
it  is  radicated  in  our  judgment.  Noneofuur  countrymen  can 
be  better  disposed  than  ourselves,  to  hope  well  of  the  public 
fortunes; — but  to  think  them  secure  from  danger  or  impre?^- 
nable  to  any  assault, — under  the  y)resent  circumstances  of  this 
country  and  of  Europe,  would  appear  to  us  a  degrcv"  of  cre- 
dulitv  i'Ot  merely  preposterous,  but  absolutely  criminal. — 
We  should  feel  conscious  of  violating  one  of  the  vc\o<\  sacred 
of  the  obligations  we  owe  to  our  fellow  citizens,  il  we  did 
not  attempt,  as  often  as  possible,  to  rivet  their  attention  upon 
that  quintessence  of  political  misery, — the  cxi{Uisite  wretch- 
edness— which  is  every  where  the  immediate  result  of  French 
dominion,  and  to  which  they  are  now  exposed  through  the 
progress  of  French  intrigue,  aided  as  it  is  by  the  truly  mys- 
terious infatuation,  and  pernicious  fears  of  our  cabinet.  We, 
therefore,  speak  without  disguise,  and  are  well  assured,  that 
the  earnest  and  judicious  friends  of  the  country,  will  not 
take  serious  umbrage  at  what  we  may  utter — *'  Reasonable 
**  men  and  lovers  of  truth,"  saysBolingbroke,  *'  to  whatever 
"  party  they  belong,  will  not  be  offended  at  writings,  which 
"  claim  no  regard  but  on  this  account,  that  they  are  founded 
**  in  reason,  and  truth,  and  proclaim  with  boldness,  what  rea- 
"  son  and  truth  conspire  to  dictate." 

It  is  not  in  France  alone  that  her  military  despotism  dis- 
plays that  character,  and  inflicts  those  ills,  which  M.  Faber 
has  so  accurately  and  forcibly  described.  Wherever  the 
same  power  has  been  extended,  it  has  manifested  the  same 
spirit,  and  has  been  productive  of  consequences  equally 
disastrous.  In  every  country  over  which  the  conqueror  lias 
established  his  sway,  he  has  blighted  all  the  glowing  benefi- 
cence of  nature,  and  labours  to  debase  and  euibrute  the 
miiids  of  men. — Ail  the  victims  of  his  power  are  sunk  into 
a  state  of  the  most  calamitous  and  despondent  vassalage;  all 
the  iiobK  st  fabrics  of  human  wisdom  and  virtue, — all  the  most 
estimable  of  the  institutions  of  civil  order, — all  the  generous 
attachments  and  the  ennobling  decorums  of  life,  are  struck, 
as  it  were,  with  the  damp  of  death,  as  soon  as  they  fall  under 
the  influence  of  his  new  system  of  regeneration.  What  M. 
Faber  describes  as  happening  in  France,  we  have  seen  iB 
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Holland  and  in  Flanders,  and  it  is  alike  visible  in  Italy,  in 
Westphalia,  and  in  every  other  country  which  he  has  brought 
under  the  yoke.  In  Flanders,  and  in  the  departments  of  the 
Rhine  annexed  to  the  French  empire  within  the  few  years  past, 
we  have  witnessed  repeatedly  theghastly  processions  of  refrac- 
tory conscripts  which  M,  Faber  depicts  in  colors  strong  in. 
deed,  but  not  sufficiently  vivid  to  convey  an  adequate  idea, 
of  the  horrible  nature  of  the  spectacle.  We  have  seen  in  the 
territories  which  the  French  emperor  declares,  by  a  most  in- 
solent and  profligate  abuse  of  language,  that  he  has  made 
happy  in  uniting  their  destinies  with  those  of  France,  the 
same  misery  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  taxes,  the  same 
devices  of  fraud  and  extortions  of  rapine,  as  are  mentioned 
in  the  pages  of  our  author.  The  pressure  of  French  support 
is  every  where  intolerable ; — every  effusion  of  French  amity 
operates  like  a  mildew.  Wherever  the  French  emperor  ap- 
pears, either  in  the  guise  of  an  ally,  of  a  sovereign,  or  of  an 
invader,  he  reminds  you  of  the  description  which  the  poet 
gives  of  the  march  of  a  tyrant  of  old, 

'*  Amazement  in  his  van,  with  flight  combin'd 
**  And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind.'* 

There  are,  we  believe,  but  few  among  us  who  have  not 
enough  of  observation  or  sagacity  to  discern,  although  there 
may  be  many  who  have  not  the  candor  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  Bonaparte  has  the  same  character  as  his  do- 
mestic; that  plunder  and  power  are  his  invariable  ends  ;  fraud 
and  violence  his  favourite  means,  in  all  his  external  relations. 
There  can  be  no  man  of  any  intelligence,  who  has  attended 
to  the  history  of  the  world  during  the  last  ten  years,  so  far 
dazzled  by  the  splendid  profligacy  of  military  usurpation,  or 
duped  by  the  pompous  hypocrisy  of  the  official  assertions  of 
the  French  government,  as  not  to  be  fully  sensible,  that  there 
never  has  existed  apowermore  contemptuously  regardless  of 
the  obligations  of  good  faith,  more  insatiably  ambitious,  or 
more  savagely  cruel.  The  official  papers  concerning  the  fate 
of  Holland,  which  we  publish  in  the  appendix  to  this  number 
of  our  work,  yield  in  every  line  conclusive  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  this  position,  and  inculcate  a  most  portentous  lesson  to 
the  nations,  which  are  yet  at  a  distance  from  the  voracious 
jaws  of  French  alliance. 

The  single  case  of  Spain, — not  to  cite  that  of  every  other 
country  of  the  world  with  which  the  military  despotism  of 
France  has  held  any  intercourse, — is  alone  sufficient  to  waiv 
rant  us  in  applying  to  that  despotism,  every  epithet  of  repro- 
batioa  which  language  can  furnish, — every  image  of  moral 
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deformity  which  the  imagination  can  mould,  to  stigmatize 
and  10  portray  the  excesses  of  tyranny  and  the  utmosc  possi- 
ble guilt  of  unprincipled  ambition.  In  the  original  proceed- 
ings of  Bonaparte  towards  Spain,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  wliich  he  now  wages  upon  the  unhappy  Spaniards,  there  is 
a  compljCtition  of  utrocity  such  as  never  before  stained  the 
annais  of  our  species,  or  could  have  fallen  within  the  range  of 
the  most  n)isanthropic  and  inventive  fancy.  The  crimes  which 
mark  out  and  distinguish  this  particular  usurpation  from  any 
other  on  the  records  of  history,  appear  almost  too  stupendous 
for  human  wickedness  to  perpetrate,  as  they  are  certainly  too 
heinous  for  human  vengeance  to  punish. — The  blood  now 
flowing  from  the  Spaniards  must  ascend  to  the  tribunal  of 
eiernaj  Justice,  and  claim  retribution  for  their  unparalleled 
wrongs.  In  the  final  proportions  of  that  justice,  those  wrongs 
will  bedul)  appreciated,  and  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  as- 
serted and  avenged.  There  remains  for  them,  and  for  all  those 
in  whom  the  n)oral  sense,  and  our  inborn  hatred  of  vice  are 
not  utterly  extinguished,  this  consolatory  assurance,  whatever 
success  may  attend  the  present  career  of  the  oppressor,  or 
however  slow  u^ay  be  his  contemporaries  to  feel  or  to  acknow- 
ledge the  whole  intensity  of  his  guilt. 

VV  hen  we  review  the  history  of  the  first  invasion  of  South 
Amer.ca  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  horrible  v.ar  of  ambition 
and  avarice  which  they  there  prosecuted  against  an  innocent 
and  unoffending  race,  and  then  meditate  on  that  of  which 
Spain  IS  now  the  frightful  theatre,  we  almost  think  we  can 
trace  in  the  latter,  the  hand  of  an  avenging  Providence  to 
whom  ages  are  but  as  minutes,  visiting  the  usurpations  and 
the  murdt  rs  of  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru  upon  the 
heads  of  their  unhappy  descendents.  An  mscrutable  wisdom 
may  thus  one  day  retaliate  upon  France,  and  turn  against  her, 
with  an  aggravated  sting,  the  same  hellish  and  desolating 
passions,  ot  uhich  she  is  now  the  suitable  agent  to  scourgo 
and  lacerate  her  wretched  neighbour, 

^honld  mankind  in  another  age  revert  to  a  due  sense  of 
right, — should  the  virtues  and  the  charities  of  the  heart  ever 
regain  a  general  influence, — the  story  of  the  present  war 
in  Spain  may  be  discredited  as  the  fiction  of  an  extravagant 
romance ;  the  perfidy  and  the  ravages  of  the  usurper  will  ap- 
pear to  bciong,  not  to  a  monarch  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  boasted  era  of  heroic  courage,  of  refined  philanthropy  and 
philosophical  light,  but  to  some  fabled  monster  formed,  as  a 
great  ora»or  has  expressed  it,  *'  in  the  eclipse  of  reason,  and 
**  in  a  season  of  political  dismay  and  moral  abjection." 
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LETTER3  ON  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 
letter  iv. 
My  Dear  H , 

In  my  last  epistle,  I  promised  to  resume  the  subject  of  the 
•cientific  institutions,  and  to  say  something  more  ofthe  learned 
taien,  of  Paris.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  perform  my  engage- 
ment. Let  me  conduct  you  at  once  to  an  establishment  for  the 
promotion  of  knowledge,  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  per- 
fect, of  which  the  French  metropolis  can  boast.  I  mean  the 
Garden  of  Plants,  now  termed  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, situated  at  the  extremity  of  one  ofthe  suburbs,  and  com- 
prising a  space  of  many  acres.  This  magnificent  institution 
claims  the  unqualified  admiration  of  a  stranger,  and  would 
alone,  if  all  the  other  public  foundations  for  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  were  abolished,  assert  the  munificence  of  its 
patrons,  and  redeem  the  scientific  character  of  Paris.  The 
picturesque  decorations  of  the  garden  do  not  more  delight- 
mlly  recreate  the  eye,  than  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, and  the  manner  of  the  application,  warm  the  feelings, 
and  gratify  the  understanding.  The  oftener  I  visited  this  spot, 
the  more  I  examined  it  in  detail,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  copious  fountains  of  knowledge  which  are  here  opened 
with  the  most  splendid  liberality,  the  more  perfect  and  praise- 
worthy, did  I  find  the  whole  organization. 

The  Garden  of  Plants  dates  its   origin    as  far  back  as 
1640,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.    In  1665,  it  bore  the 
title  of  Hortus  Regius^  and  exhibited  a  catalogue  of  four 
thousand  plants.  From  that  period  it  made  but  slow  progress, 
until  Louis  XV.  placed  it  under  the  direction  of  BufFon, 
ihe  celebrated  naturalist,  to  whose  anxious  care  and  inde- 
fetigable  exertions,it  owes  its  present  extent  and  magnificence. 
It  is  now  under  the  immediate  patronage  ofthe  government, 
and  superintended  by  twelve  professors ;  each  of  whom  regu- 
lates exclusively,  whatever  appertains  to  the  department  of 
science,  which  he  is  selected  to  teach.     This  institution  com- 
prises, 1st.  A  botanical  garden   and  numerous  hot-houses 
admirably  disposed,  and  stocked  with  tlue  most  various  and 
abundant  collection  of  plants  in  the  universe.  There  is  scarcely 
a  member  of  the  vegetable  tribe  belonging  to  the  known  parts 
ofthe  globe,  of  which  it  cannot  furnish  a  specimen.    2d.  An 
extensive  chemical  laboratory.  Sd.  A  cabinet  of  comparative 
anatomj,  with  which  nothing  of  the  kind  to  be  found  else7 
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where  can  sustain  a  parallel.  4tli.  A  valuable  cabinet  of  pre- 
parations in  anatomy  and  natural  history.  5th.  A  large  li- 
brary, consisting  principally  of  works  relating  to  natural  his- 
tory, and  possessing  some  very  curious  drawings.  6th.  A 
museum  of  natural  history,  confessedly  unequalled,  in  point 
of  variety  and  distribution.  7th.  A  menagerie,  well  stocked, 
vv^bich  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  animals,  <&:c.  are  distri- 
buted in  various  parts  of  the  garden,  in  appropriate  inclo- 
sures  and  habitation:^,  wliich,  being  embellished  with  great 
taste  and  judgment,  produce  a  very  striking  and  fanciful 
effect.  The  edifices  in  which  the  cabinets  are  deposited,  and 
the  professors  lodged,  are  convenient  and  spacious.  A  beau- 
tifol  little  ftcructure,  intitled  the  amphitheatre,  is  appro- 
priated to  tlie  delivery  of  the  lectures. 

During  the  summer  season,  publicand  gratuitous  courses  of 
lectures  are  given,  in  mineralogy,  geology,  caemistry,  bo- 
tany, ornithology,  osteology,  iconography,  simple  and  com- 
parative anatomy,  &c.  Among  the  professors  at  the  period  of 
my  visit,  were,  Hauy,  Jussieu,  Fourcroy,  Cuvier,  Lacepede, 
and  Portal,  names  of  the  highest  ominence  in  science.  The 
Museum,  Library,  &c.  are  open  every  day  to  students,  and 
twice  a  week  to  casual  visiters.  The  latter,  however,  must  be 
supplied  with  tickets  of  admission,  by  the  annual  director, 
from  whom  they  are  obtained  without  difficulty.  Tiiis  pre- 
caution answers  a  necessary  purpose  of  discrimination. 

The  garden  itself  is  open  to  all  persons  without  distinc- 
tion. The  remoteness  of  its  situation,  aloof  from  the  bustle 
and  throng  of  the  capital,  serves  to  protect  it  fi*om  the  in- 
cursion of  the  rabble,  and  of  the  w  orld  of  fasliiop.  Its  walks 
are,  therefore,  frequented  chiefly  by  those,  who  are  prompt- 
ed, either  by  the  impulse  of  curiosity,  or  the  love  of  know- 
ledge. In  good  weather,  the  professors  of  l)otany  give  their 
peripatetic  lessons  to  a  numerous  train  of  disciples,  without 
fear  of  molestation  or  interruption  from  idle  loiterers,  and 
oftentimes  with  no  other  auditors  or  spectators,  than  the  for- 
mer. The  most  habitual  loungers  in  the  Garden  of  Plants, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Luxembourg,  are  decayed  emigrants, 
and  other  persons  impoverished  by  the  revolution,  who  find  a 
cheap  lodging  in  the  suburbs,  and  dedicate  most  of  their  time 
lo  solitary  exercise  or  meditation,  in  these  retreats. 

This  institution  unites  all  that  the  imagination  of  a  pastoral 
poet,  or  the  curiosity  of  a  naturalist  could  demand.  It  com- 
bines whatever  can  solace  the  sense,  or  amuse  the  fency,  or 
gratify  a  scientific  inquirer.  With  regard  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms^  it  is  a  kind  of  microcosm.  The  vegetation 
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of  evefy  cKrne,  including"  the  loftiest  as  well  as  the  most  beaii'-^' 
tiful  and  odoriferous,  is  offered  to  the  inspection  of  the  stud?- 
oiis  and  inquisitive,  and  spread  over  a  vast  surface,  embellished^ 
by  all  that  art  can  furnish  to  liatuj-e,  or  taste  yield  to  art.  The 
trees  and  plants  of  exotic  growth,  their  variegated  verdure^ 
the  magnificent  avenues,  the  thick  groves  and  silent  arbors, 
the  diversified  and  fanciful  scenery  produced  by  the  mounds 
and  incTosures,  remind  you  of  the  island  which  Johnson 
allots  to  Seged,  and  which  he  describes  as  cultivated  only  for 
pleasure — as  '^  planted  with  every  flower  that  spreads  its 
"  colors  to  the  sun,  and  every  slirub  that  sheds  fragrance  \tt 
"  the  air."  In  one  part  of  the  botanical  garden,  there  is  air 
eminence  which  you  ascend  by  a  spiral  path,  and  from  fihe 
summit  of  which,  you  contemplate  one  of  the  most  noble  pros- 
pects that  I  have  every  beheld.  From  the  pavilion  on  the 
top,  y^u  survey  at  your  leisure,  the  architectural  monuments 
of  the  capital,  the  Seine  in  some  part  of  its  course,  the  irre- 
gular hills  of  the  vicinity  covered  with  verdure,  th6  culti- 
vated meadows  which  spread  themselves  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  immediately  below,  the  garden  itself,  in  all  its 
variety  of  hues  and  symmetry  of  arrangement. 

When  I  have  been  seated  at  noon,  on  a  fine  day,  in  the 
month  of  August,  or  in  the  commencement  of  May,  under 
6ne  of  tlie  magestic  ash  of  the  garden  of  plants,  with  this 
Elysian  scene  before  me,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  profound 
silence,  and  of  a  solitude  interrupted  only  by  the  occasional 
appearance  of  the  professor  of  botany  and  his  pupils,  I  have 
almost  fancied  myself  among  the  groves  of  the,  Atheniun 
academy,  and  could  imagine  that  I  heard  the  lessVhs  of  the 
''  divine"  Plato.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  spacious  and  noble 
walks  and  gardens  of  Oxford,  which  are  so  admirably  cal- 
culated for  the  exercises  both  of  the  mind  and:  body,  the 
fancy  takes  wing,  and  readily,  transports  the  student  of  anti- 
quity, to  those  venerable  seats  of  knowledge,  where  the 
subliirtie  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  wii^  taught,  and  "  the 
^'^  masters  of  human  reason"  displayed  their  incomparable 
eloquence: 

"  the  green  retreats 
*'  Of  Academus,  and  the  thymy  vale, 
*'  Were  oft  enchanted  with  Socrrtic  sounds, 
"  Ilyssus  pure  devolved  his  tuneful  stream, 
**  In  gentle  murmurs." 

1  could,  with  my  fancy  roused  by  the  prospect  before  me, 
and  heated  by  the  recollection  of  the  glory  and  the  benefit 
which  the  human  race  has  derived  from  the  schools  of  Athens, 
anticipate  the  day^  when  similar  institutions  would  flourish  in 
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our  own  country,  and  like  them,  "  pour  forth  a  colony"  of 
profound  statesmen,  legislators  and  philosophers,  who  might 
shed  a  permanent  radiance  over  tlie  American  name,  and 
open  new  sources  of  instruction  and  liappiness,  not  only  to  us, 
but  to  all  mankind.  I  reflected  upon  the  aptitude  of  a  popular 
state  for  the  most  noble  pursuits  of  active  and  speculative 
life : — upon  the  elective  affection,  which  the  studies  of  philo- 
sophy and  eloquence  may  be  said  to  entertain  for  a  political 
system  that  encourages  an  unlimited  freedom  of  inquiry,  into 
fcvery  branch  of  human  knowledge ;  which  asserts  the  exclu- 
sive dominion  of  just  and  equal  laws ;  which  lays  open  the 
offices  of  public  trust  and  honor  to  all  classes  of  citizens ; 
Tinder  which  the  oratorical  art  is  a  powerful  engine  both  of 
patriotism  and  ambition,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  main 
spring  of  efforts  and  improvements,  that  know  no  bounds,  but 
those  which  Providence  has  assigned  to  the  human  faculties 
«ither  of  moral  happiness  or  of  intellectual  perfection.     I  re- 
flected upon  the  height  to  which  we  are  already  raised  by  the 
labors  and  discoveries  of  tlie  nations  of  the  other  hemisphere; 
upon  the  singular  and  peculiar  fitness  of  our  federative  sys- 
tem for  the  excitement  of  that  generous  and  stimulating  emu- 
lation which  conduces  so  efficaciously  to  the  complete  de- 
velopment and  culture  of  the  human  powers.  I  called  to  mind 
what  Gibbon  has  said  of  the  states  of  Greece,  the  remem- 
brance of  whose  institutions  had  awakened  the  glowing  ex- 
pectations in  which  my  imagination  rioted,  and  was  prompted 
to  congratulate  myself,  not  only  on  the  striking  resemblance 
between  our  position  and  the  picture  he  draws,  but  on  the^ 
obvious  advantage  we  enjoy  in  the  comparison.  "  The  cities 
"  of  ancient  Greece,"  says  the  historian,  "  were  cast  in  th« 
"  happy  mixture  of  union  and  independence,  which  is  re- 
^'  peated  on  a  lai-ger  scale,  but  in  a  looser  form,  by  the  nations 
"  of  modern  Europe :  the  union  of  language,  religion,  and 
*^  manners,  which  renders  them  the  spectators  and  judges  of 
*^  each  other's  merit:  the  independence  of  government  and 
^'  interest,  whi«h  asserts  their  separate  freedom,  and  excites 
'^  them  to  strive  for  preeminence  in  the  career  of  glory." 

At  the  period  of  my  residence  in  Paris,  the  abbe  Hauy,  SQ 
celebrated  for  liis  labors  in  mineralogy,  was  the  annual  di- 
rector of  the  garden  of  plants.  I  was  made  known  to  him, 
soon  afler  my  arrival,  and  enjoyed  a  familiar  access  both  to  his 
study,  and  to  the  invaluable  treasures  under  his  care.  To  this 
excellent  person  the  world  is  largely  indebted  for  his  cr3^'s- 
tallography,  and  his  plan  for  the  specification  of  minerals. 
When  I  recollected  what  he  had  achieved  in  his  departmeXit 
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of  science,  and  the  labors  he  was  then  compelled  to  undergo, 
and  adverted,  at  the  same  time,  to  his  advanced  age,  and  to  the 
extreme  debility  of  his  frame  bordering  on  absolute  dec-epi- 
tude,  I  was  struck  with  astonishment  and  admiration,  at  the 
activity  of  spirit  and  the  force  of  volition,  which  were  neces- 
sary to  vanquish  obstacles  apparently  insurmountable.  No 
person,  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
this  individual,  can  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  softness  and 
urbanity  of  his  manners,  to  the  depth  and  variety  of  his^ 
scientific  attainments,  and  to  the  sound  and  elevated  morality 
of  his  character  and  opinions.  In  his  lectures  he  is  remarkable 
for  the  perspicuity  of  method  and  expression,  and  the  felicity 
of  illustration,  with  which  he  treats  a  subject ;  the  exposition 
of  which  exacts  these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree.  Hauy 
is  a  Catholic  priest,  and  no  less  ^scrupulously  exact  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  than  indefatigably  la- 
borious in  the  prosecution  of  his  official  researches.  He  wears 
the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  common  with  his  brethren 
of  the  Institute,  and  is  treated  by  them,  with  the  difference 
due  to  his  private  virtues,  and  to  his  extensive  knowledge. 

In  one  of  our  walks  in  the  garden  of  plants,  he  related  to 
me  a  circumstance  which  was  well  fitted  to  recal  my  fancy 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  republican  era  of  Athens,  and 
deserves  to  be  recorded  as  an  illustration  of  the  despotism  un- 
der which  he  lives.  He  stated,  that  he  had  received  a  perem- 
tory  order  from  the  Emperor  to  compose  and  finish,  within  the 
space  of  six  months,  a  treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy  for 
the  use  of  the  schools ;  and  that  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  plead 
either  the  multitude  of  his  avocations,  his  physical  infirmities, 
or  the  distant  connexion  between  this  subject  and  his  parti- 
cular studies.  All  expostulation  was  futile :  and  the  professor, 
in  order  to  accomplisri  his  task,  within  the  period  prescribed, 
was  forced  to  subd^ict  a  considerable  portion  of  time  from 
the  hours  which  he  usually  allotted  to  repose  and  exercise. 
He  produced  a  work  which  now  claims  the  first  rank,  as  an 
elementary  treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and  has  been 
translated  into  nearly  all  languages  of  Europe.*  He  showed 

*  Notwithstanding  the  compulsion  practised  in  this  case,  the  good  old  maa 
found  it  expedient  to  hold  the  following  language  in  his  introduction  to 
the  work.  "  Ce  Traitfe  avait  etk  designe  par  se  majeste  I'Empereur  et 
**  Roi,  au  nombre  de  ceux  qui  devaient  servir  k  I'instruction  publique, 
■*'  Aucun  motif  n'etait  plus  propre  k  exciter  notre  zele  et  nos  eflPorts, 
**  qu'un  temoignage  de  confiance  aussi  honorable  de  la  part  d'un  h^ros, 
"  qui  n'a  besoin  que  d'appeler  les  autres  hommes  k  I'execution  de  see 
*'  desseins,  pour  les  elever  au-dessus  d'euv-m^mes.  D^s-lors  nous  n'avons 
"  plus  connu  d'autre  soiu  que  celui  de  concourir  a  ses  vues  bienfaieantes, 
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me  a  version  of  it  in  the  Polish,  upon  which  he  appeared  io 
dwell  witli  lively  satisfaction.  I  was  informed,  afterwards, 
that  a  siniiltir  mandate  had  been  sent  to  several  other  of  the 
savans  and  literati  of  Paris,  w  ho  were  supposed  to  be  best 
qualiHed  for  the  composition  of  such  works,  as  were  required 
in  the  Lycees.  Their  gracious  sovereij^n  and  liege  lord,  ad- 
mitted of  no  excuse  arising  from  any  cause  w  hatever,  and,  by 
this  singular  exercise  of  power  answered  the  double  purpose, 
of  obtaining  luminous  treatises  on  the  rudiments  of  science 
for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  Lycees,  and  of  pervert- 
ing their  judgment,  by  the  pompous  and  extravagant  adula- 
tion, contained  in  the  preface  of  every  new  book  introduced 
into  their  libraries. 

There  is  something  strangely  and  shockingly  despotical  in 
the  dominion  w  hich  Bonaparte  thus  exerts  over  tlie  intellec- 
tual powers  and  acquirements  of  his  subjects :  and  every  thing 
that  is  detestable,  in  the  motives  by  which  he  is  actuated.  But 
if  the  effects  of  his  tyranny  were  of  as  much  utility  to  the 
world,  in  all  similar  instances,  as  in  that  of  the  abbe  Hauy, 
one  might  be  tempted  to  look  with  an  eye  of  indulgence  on 
the  irregularity  of  the  proceeding.  A  lover  of  science  might 
pardon  him  for  this  unprecedented  usurpation  over  the  privi- 
leges of  th^republic  of  letters,  with  almost  as  much  facility, 
and  certainly  upon  much  stronger  and  more  amiable  motives, 
than  do  many  of  the  citizens  of  a  certain  free  government, 
with  which  you  and  I  are  well  acquainted,  for  the  annihilation 
of  all  the  republics  of  another  description,  that  have  fallen  with- 
in his  reach.  Notwithstanding  the  detestation  which  I  enter- 
tain for  lawless  force  or  arbitrary  authority  of  any  kind  I  have 
been  sometimes  tempted  to  wish,  that  there  existed,  throughout 
the  literary  world,  a  power  of  coercion  similar  to  that  usurped 
by  Bonaparte;  and  which  might  be  occasionally  exerted, 
to  extort  a  volume  from  those  who  are  qualified  to  provide 
instruction  and  entertainmert  for  mankind  by  the  labors  of 
the  closet,  but  upon  whom  the  common  incentives  have  no 
effect.  How  many  fine  intellects  have  I  not  encountered 
abroad? — How  many  do  we  not  daily  find  at  home,  fitted  for 
the  most  important  and  elegant  purposes  of  literature,  and  yet 

*'  pour  procurer  anx  jeuncs  Fran9ais  I'avantage  inestimable,  d'une  instriic- 
*'  tion  capable  de  former  Icur  jugement,  de  meubler  Icur  esprit  de  conuais- 
**  sanecs  solidcs,  et  d'assurer  le  succt^s  des  fonctions  qui  Icur  seront  assignees 
**  dans  la  suite.  Mais  Ics  bornes  6troites  du  temps  que  nous  laissait  I'ouveture 
"  prochaine  d'une  partie  des  ecoles  publiques,  et  la  nature  m^me  d'un 
"  ouvrage  relatif  a  une  science  dont  aous  etions  occupes  que  comme  en 
*'  passant,  nous  donnaient  un  just*  sujet  de  craindre  qu'il  ne  lais^t  bekucoup 
"idetircT." 
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^runiiing  down  to  waste,  as  it  were,  for  want  of  an  irresi8ti]>le 
will  to  conimand  tlie  application  of  their  powers  r  If  we  could 
but  form  a  tribunal  gifted  with  unerring*  sagacity,  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  most  suitable  instruments  for  the  incorpora- 
tion and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  invested  with  absolute 
power  to  direct  them  at  pleasure,  how  many  valuable  souls, 
to  use  a  phrase  of  lord  Bacon,  might  not  be  left  to  posterity, 
which  now  disappear  with  their  tenements  of  clay  ?  How 
many  ne\y  and  imperishable  sources  of  improvement  and 
delight  might  there  not  be  opened  to  mankind  ?  "  Compo- 
''  sition,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  for  the  most  part  an  effort 
"  of  slow  diligence  and  steady  perseverance,  to  which  the 
"  mipd  is  dragged  by  necessity  or  resolution."  This  obserr 
vation  is  conliroied  by  general  experience  ;  and  it  is  equally 
true,  that  the  resolution  necessary  to  the  task  of  writing  is  not, 
in  most  instances,  produced  by  the  ambition  of  praise,  the 
impetus  of  public  virtue,  or  "  the  prompting  sting"  of  ge- 
nius. The  annals  of  authorship  show,  that  the  animal  wants 
of  lite  have  too  frequently  extorted  the  best  labors  of  the 
pen,  when  every  other  stimulus  would  have  been  ineffectual; 
and  they  also  prove  that  the  necessity,  of  which  Johnson 
speaks,  does  not  necessarily  chill  the  inspirations  of  genius, 
or  materially  obstrnct  the  operations  of  the  intellect. 

The  garden  of  plants,  as  I  have  before  said,  owes  its  pre- 
sent extent  and  magnificence  to  the  exertions  and  care  of  the 
Compte  de  Buffon.  In  this  institution,  and  in  his  great  work 
on  Natural  History,  which,  if  they  were  susceptible  of  a  com- 
parison, might  be  said  to  resemble  each  other,  he  has  left  an 
invaluable  inheritance  to  his  country,  and  erected  two  noble 
monuments  to  Ids  own  fame.  Gibbon  remarks,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  Memoirs,  "  that  style  is  the  image  of  cha- 
"  racter."  This  observation  was  verified  in  the  person  of 
Buffon,  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  whose  diction  bore  an 
analogy  to  the  nature  of  his  understanding,  to  his  modes  of  ac- 
tion, and  to  his  general  habits  of  life.  He  wrote,  lived,  dressed, 
ftnd  talked  magnificently.  1  was  told  by  one  who  had  been 
among  the  number  of  his  intimate  friends,  that  he  never  sat 
down  to  compose  in  the  morning,  until  his  valet  de  chambre 
had  completely  equipped  him  for  the  social  intercourse  of  the 
day.  He  imagined  that  his  periods  never  flowed  volubly,  or 
marched  majestically,  but  when  the  business  of  the  toilette 
was  finished,  and  the  person  suitably  decorated.  It  was  a 
maxim  with  him,  that  neither  the  mind  nor  the  body  should 
ever  i)e  found,  but  in  full  dress,  or  in  an  elegant  dishabille, 
Notwithstanding  the  stately  affectation  and  the  rich  coloring 
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of  his  style,  it  is  certain  thnt  he  bestowed  much  less  labour 
upon  it,  than  Rousseau  employed  on  a  diction,  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  which  are  apparent  ease  and  sim- 
plicity. 

Marmontel,  in  his  Memoirs,  has  not  done  justice  to  BuflPon^ 
■when  he  speaks  of  his  connexion  with  the  encyclopedists,  and 
ascribes  his  defection  from  them,  to  an  impatience  of  infe- 
riority, and  a  desire  of  conciliating  the  favor  of  the  court, 
to  which  tliey  were  obnoxious.  The  naturalist  withdrew  from 
them,  because  he  disliked  their  principles,  and  was  disgusted 
with  the  arrogant  tone  and  jealous  competition  of  their  so- 
ciety. Marmontel  misrepresents  the  motives  of  Buffon,  but 
says  truly,  when  he  remarks  that  the  latter  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  live  with  some  magnificence,  and  preferred  having 
a  free  and  separate  bark  to  himself  The  natui-alist  left  a  son, 
who  reached  a  high  rank  in  the  army,  but  perished  by  the 
guillotine,  in  the  year  1794.  He  met  death  with  great  cou- 
rage, and  exclaimed,  several  times  on  the  scaffold,  "citizens, 
^'  my  name  is  BufFon  !"  There  was,  however,  nothing  talis- 
manic  in  this  ejaculation,  when  addressed  to  the  ears  of  the 
Parisian  mob. 

The  arsenal  of  tlie  former  monarchs  of  France  is  situated 
opposite  to  the  garden  of  pl^ts,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Seine.  It  contains  a  public  library  of  great  extent  and  value, 
but  was,  in  my  eye,  still  more  attractive,  from  being  the  re- 
sidence of  Mae.  de  Genlis,  with  whose  reputation  you  are 
well  acquainted.  She  occupied  gratuitously,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Emperor,  the  apartments  immediately  above 
the  libraiy,  of  which  she  had  the  unrestrained  use,  and  was 
comfortably,  although  by  no  means  splendidly,  lodged.  I 
had  occasion  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  this  celebrated  woman, 
and  enjoyed  much  of  her  conversation.  Her  previous  histo- 
ry, and  particularly  the  part  which  she  acted  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  are  too  well  known  to  you,  to 
need  repetition  here.  I  shall,  therefore,  speak  only  of  her 
present  situation,  and  of  the  impression  which  she  left  upon 
my  mind. 

Mde.  de  Genlis,  once  the  governess  of  the  children  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  was  invested  with  the  same  character  at  the 
period  of  ray  residence  in  Paris,  in  relation  to  the  then  queen 
of  Naples,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  This  was,  how- 
ever, a  merely  honorary  title  at  the  time,  and  has  not,  in  all 
likelihood,  since  required  personal  attention  to  the  duties 
of  the  station.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  pension  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars  a  year  from  the  Emperor,  for  which  it  wat 
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said  he  exacted  from  her  an  hebdomadal  or  weekly  epistle,  on 
miscellaneous  subjects.  It  was  stated,  that  he  had  imposed 
this  singular  species  of  fealty,  with  a  view  to  obtain  her  opi- 
nions on  the  affairs  of  the  day,  and  the  characters  of  those 
by  whom  she  was  surrounded. 

The  conversation  of  this  lady  impressed  me  with  a  high 
idea  of  her  powers,  and  corresponded  to  the  celebrity  of  her 
name.  She  appeared  to  me  rather  solemn  and  didactic  than 
otherwise,  and  displayed  much  less  fancy  and  vivacity  in 
discourse,  than  I  was  led  to  expect,  from  the  rich  imagery, 
and  the  glowing  pictures,  with  which  her  works  abound. 
But  I  was  still  delighted  with  the  depth  and  beautj  of  her 
observations   on  human  nature,  and  with  the  rational  and 
philosophical  strain  of  her  ideas.     I  could  discover,  at  every 
moment,  proofs  of  the  most  acute  discernment,  of  a  memory 
uncommonly  tenacious,  and  of  a  very  singular  faculty  of 
description.  The  chief  merit  of  her  writiiigs  may,  indeed,  be 
said  to  consist,  not  so  much  in  the  flights   of  a  vigorous 
imagination,  as  in  the  expression  of  strong  feeling,  and  in 
the  skill,  with  which  she  discovers  and  exhibits  the  various 
shades,  and  the  ridiculous  points,  of  the  human  character. 
She  paints  the  depravity  and  the  follies  of  the  world  with  a 
force  and  fidelity,  which  lead  you  to  suppose  that  she  must 
have  had  for  a  long  time  some  horrible  models  before  her 
eyes,  and  retained  many  bitter  recollections  of  them  in 
her  heart. 

We  conversed  much  about  England,  where  she  resided 
during  a  part  of  the  revolution,  and  was  treated  with  the  dis- 
tinction due  to  herreputation  and  talents.  She  appeared,  how- 
ever, to  be  but  little  infected  with  that  Anglo-mania  which 
has  been  made,  by  the  French  government,  so  serious  a  charge 
against  her  brilliant  rival,  Mde.  de  Stael.  She  spoke  of  that 
country,  in  terms  much  more  creditable  to  her  policy,  than  to 
her  candor  or  gratitude.  The  English  were,  according  to  Mde. 
de  Genlis,  at  least  a  century  behind-hand  in  civilization; 
wholly  destitute  of  taste  or  knowledge  in  the  fine  arts ;  and 
chiefly  remarkable,  for  the  illiberality  of  their  prejudices, 
and  the  exorbitance  of  their  pride.  She  found  no  merit  in  any 
English  novels  or  romances,  excepting  those  of  Miss  Burney, 
and  was  particularly  disgusted  with  the  productions  of  Mrs. 
Radcliffe,  who,  nevertheless,  is  described  by  the  author  of  the 
Pursuits  of  Literature,  as  "  the  mighty  magician  of  the  Mys- 
*'  teries  of  Udolpho,  bred  and  nourished  by  the  Florentine 
^'  muses,  and  extolled  as  a  poetess,'  whom  Ariosto  would  have 
"  acknowledged  with  rapture."  I  coincide  with  this  illustrious 
Vol.  L  2N 
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critic,  and  venture  to  claim,  for  the  novels  of  England,  a  de- 
cided superiority  over  those  of  France,  in  their  distinguishing 
and  appropriate  character,  as  a  just  representation  of  familiar 
life  and  manners,  and  an  exertion  of  the  powers  of  fancy,  in 
favor  of  genuine  feeling  and  sound  morals.  In  works  of  ima- 
gination generally,  the  female  writers  of  England  greatly 
excel,  in  my  opinion,  the  literary  sisterhood  of  F  ranee.  1  have 
been  often  led  to  reflect  upon  this  circumstance  with  some 
surprise,  as  French  women  certainly  display  much  more 
fancy  in  conversation,  and  enjoy,  by  their  preponderance  in 
society  and  their  habits  of  social  intercourse,  veiy  important 
advantages  for  the  culture  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

Madame  de  Genlis  is  said  to  have  been  uncommonly  hand- 
some in  her  youth,  but  is  noAv  of  an  advanced  age,  and  pre- 
serves no  other  vestige  of  beauty,  than  an  eye  of  great  fire 
and  penetration.  She  was  conspicuous  at  an  early  ])eriod  of 
life,  for  the  brilliancy  of  her  wit,  and  the  variety  of  lier  ac- 
complishments, many  of  which  she  still  retains.  She  is  now 
almost  unrivalled  among  her  own  sex,  for  her  skill  in  music 
and  drawing,  and  distinguished  for  a  singular  talent  in  imi- 
tating precious  stones.  She  showed  me  a  specimen  of  her 
labors  m  this  way,  in  the  form  of  a  snuff-box,  that  produced 
the  most  complete  illusion.  She  was,  when  I  saw  her,  occu- 
pied in  the  composition  of  a  work,  to  be  intitled,  the  Botany 
of  the  Bible,  or,  a  History  of  the  Plants  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  writings,  and  had  herself  sketched  and  colored  a  num- 
ber of  designs  for  the  work,  in  a  most  happy  style  of  ex- 
ecution.* 

The  strongest  and  most  valuable  titles,  which  this  lady 
justly  prefers,  to  respect  and  admiration,  do  not,  however, 
arise  from  any  external  accomplishments  of  this  kind,  but  are 
founded  upon  her  indefatigable  industry,  her  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,her  various  attainments  in  literature, 
her  uncommon  powers  of  invention  and  description,  and  the 
ease,  correctness,  and  occasional  felicity  of  her  style.  At  a 
very  early  age,  she  was  initiated  into  one  of  the  most  brilliant, 

*  Her  plan  was  subsequently  enlarged.  The  work  was  published  in  the 
commencement  of  tlie  last  summer,  under  the  title  of  "  La  Botaniqiie 
**  Historique  « t  Litteraire,  contenant  tous  les  traits,  toutes  les  anecdotes. 
**  et  les  suf)erstitious  relatives  aux  fleurs  dont  il  est  fait  mention  dans 
*' I'histoire  sainte  et  prophane  ct  dcs  details  sur  quelques  plantes  singu- 
*'  lieres,  ou  qui  portent  les  noms  de  personnagcs  celebres,  et  sur  cclles  qui 
"  servent  aux  cujtes  religieux,"  &c.  We  observe,  that  she  has  published 
recently,  a  collection  of  drawings,  intitled,  "  Arabesques  I\Tythologique§, 
>*  ou  les  attributs  de  toutes  les  divinites  de  ia  fable,  en  cinquante  quatre 
.)<*  planches." 
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polished,  intelligent,  and  I  may  add,  depraved  societies  that 
has  ever  existed.  She  brought  to  it,  a  mind  always  on  the 
alert  in  observation,  capable  of  analysing  the  most  intricate 
features,  and  penetrating  into  the  deepest  recesses,  of  the 
human  character,  and  possessing,  at  the  same  time,  a  most 
exquisite  relish  for  the  pleasures  and  occupations  of  the 
fashionable  world. 

No  woman  of  her  time  has  been  more  habitually  in  con- 
versation with  the  best  intellects  of  Europe,  during  the  course 
of  a  long  life ;  and  there  is  none  perhaps,  who  has  more  suc- 
cessfully improved  her  opportunities.  She  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  sect  of  republicans  and  philosophers,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  and  is  far  from  having 
passed  a  blameless  life.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  itself,  and  highly  honorable  to  her,  that  all  her 
writings  breathe  the  purest  morality ;  and  that  many  of  them 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue. 
Her  Theatre  of  Education,  one  of  her  first  and  most  in- 
genious productions,  is,  1  think,  among  the  best  sources  of 
moral  instruction  open  to  young  girls,  and  a  book,  which, 
of  all  others,  I  would  most  readily  put  into  their  hands.  It 
appeared  to  give  her  no  small  pleasure,  when  she  was  in- 
formed, that  this  work  had  a  considerable  circulation  in  this 
country.  Her  works  would  now  fill  at  least  sixty  octavo 
volumes,  and  afford  proofs  not  only  of  a  prodigious  fertility 
of  invention,  but  of  the  most  astonishing  diligence.  What 
impression  would  such  Herculean  labors  have  made  on  John- 
son, who,  with  no  instance  of  female  hardihood  before  him, 
that  bore  any  proportion  to  this,  has,  nevertheless,  used  the 
following  language  ? 

"  In  former  times,  the  pen,  like  the  sword,  was  considered 
^  as  consigned  by  nature  to  the  hands  of  men ;  the  ladies 
'  contented  themselves  with  private  virtues  and  domestic 
'  excellence ;  and  a  female  writer,  like  a  female  warrior,  was 
'  considered  as  a  kind  of  eccentric  being,  that  deviated,  how- 
'  ever  illustriously,  from  her  due  sphere  of  action,  and  was, 
'  therefore,  rather  to  be  gazed  at  with  wonder,  than  coun- 
^  tenanced  by  imitation.  But,  as  in  times  past,  there  is  said  to 
'  have  been  a  nation  of  Amazons,  who  drew  the  bow  and 
^  wielded  the  battle-ax,  formed  encampments,  and  wasted 
'  nations ;  the  revolution  of  years  has  now  produced  a  ge- 
'  Deration  of  Amazons  of  the  pen,  who,  with  the  spirit  of  their 
'  predecessors,  have  set  masculine  tyranny  at  defiance,  as- 
'  serted  their  claim  to  the  regions  of  science,  and  seem  re« 
'  solved  to  contest  the  usurpations  of  the  other  sex*'* 
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Mde.  de  Genlis,  at  the  period  of  my  acquaintance  with  her, 
saw  the  most  intelligent  society  of  Parisjand  ^?i\e petit  soupers^ 
which  exhibited  an  imag*e  of  the  old  entertainments  of  the  same 
kind,  and  at  which  there  reigned  much  of  the  bon  ton  of  the 
old  regime.  The  most  prominent  member  of  her  circle  was 
cardinal  Maury,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  national 
assemblj^,  and  to  whom,  boththe  palm  of  eloquenceand  energy 
was,  during  the  sitting  of  that  body,  almost  universally  ac- 
corded.    As  the  author  of  several  works  of  great  merit,  as 
the  most  intrepid  and  powerful  antagonist  of  Mirabeau,  and 
the  bulwark  of  the  clergy  and  the  throne,  he  enjoyed  an  un- 
equalled share  of  consideration,  particularly  among  the  royal- 
ists of  the  day.  He  is  now  in  the  first  ranks  of  French  liter- 
ature, and,  without  competition,  the  most  distinguished  and 
able  ecclesiastic  of  the  empire.  He  emigrated  to  Italy  before 
the  death  of  the  king,  and  sheltered  himself,  in  different  parts 
of  that  country,  from  the  storm  of  the  revolution.  Pius  the 
VI.  gave  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  deputed  him  in  1792,  to 
Frankfort,  to  officiate  there  as  his  nuncio,  at  the  coronation 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  On  the  irruption  of  the  French 
armies  into  Italy,  orders  were  issued  to  arrest  him  wherever 
he  could  be  found :  and  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty,  that  he 
escaped  the  vigilant  pursuit  of  his  enemies.   After  sharing  the 
fortunes  of  Pius  until  his  death,  he  addressed,  in  1805,  a  let- 
ter to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  signifying  his  intention  to  re- 
turn to  France,  and  to  do  homage  to  the  new  government. 
Bonaparte  granted  him  an  interview  the  same  year,  at  Ge- 
noa ;  and  the  result  of  the  meeting  was  said  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  both. 

Since  the  period  of  his  return  to  France,  he  has  received 
the  most  flattering  demonstrations  of  the  Imperial  favor,  and 
evinced  his  gratitude,  by  the  most  profound  obsequiousness, 
and  the  grossest  adulation.  In  all  the  mummeries  to  which 
the  French  government  has  rendered  the  forms  of  religion 
subservient.  Cardinal  Maury  has  been  the  chief  puppet,  and 
the  ready  instrument; — whether  the  task, imposed  upon  him, 
was  to  pronounce  the  legality  of  the  Emperor's  divorce,  or  to 
attest  the  numerous  favors  which  his  master  has  conferred 
upon  the  Catholic  worship.  The  cardinal  was  made  the 
almoner  of  Prince  Jerome,  and  took  occasion  to  introduce, 
into  the  discourse  which  he  pronounced  on  his  admission  to 
the  Institute,  a  solemn  eulogium  on  that  individual.  The  ex- 
traordinary virtues  and  talents  of  the  Imperial  family  consti- 
tute his  favorite  theme  in  conversation,  and  are  habitually 
♦^xtoUed  by  him  with  a  fervor  and  ea\phasis,  of  which  th» 
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insincerity  is  no  less  certain,  than  the  flattery  is  disgusting. 
His  residence  in  Italy,  appears  not  only  to  have  destroyed  the 
energy  of  his  character,  but  to  have  weakened  the  powers  ctf 
his  understanding.  The  discourse  I  have  just  mentioned  ex- 
cited the  loftiest  expectations  throughout  the  whole  capital, 
and  attracted  an  auditory  to  the  Institute,  more  numerous  and 
briUiant  than  any  which  had  been  assembled  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion, for  many  years  before.  It  fatigued  every  hearer,  and 
none  more  than  myself,  whose  hopes  were  buoyed  up  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Even  his  most  zealous  friends  felt  and  ex- 
pressed a  heavy  disappointment. 

A  little  circumstance  preceded  this  exhibition,  which  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  au- 
thority exercised  by  Bonaparte  over  the  Institute.  Cardinal 
Maury  was  a  member  of  the  old  academy  of  Paris,  and, 
as  such,  was  intitled  to  claim  a  seat  among  that  body.  This 
was  granted  without  hesitation ;  but  he  insisted  also  upon  re- 
ceiving from  them,  at  his  inauguration,  the  title  of  Mon-- 
seigneur^  in  virtue  of  his  dignity  as  cardinal.  The  case  was 
without  a  direct  precedent  in  their  annals,  and  the  innovation 
not  palatable  to  the  members.  Cardinal  Dubois,  indeed,  of 
infamous  memory,  had  been  saluted  with  this  title ;  but  it 
was  in  his  capacity  of  minister  to  Louis  XV.  and  not  in  his 
ecclesiastical  character.  The  demand  was,  therefore,  rejected ; 
but  Maury  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose.  The  dis- 
pute, which  arose  out  of  this  question,  occasioned  the  cere- 
mony of  his  admission  to  be  postponed  for  some  weeks.  All 
Paris  was  in  despair  at  the  delay,  until  the  Emperor  relieved 
his  ''  good  city,"  by  interposing  his  authority  and  seconding 
the  request  of  his  new  proselyte^  with  a  positive  mandate, 
which  was  promptly  obeyed. 

Marmontel  pronounces  in  his  memoirs,  a  warm  eulogium 
upon  the  splendid  oratorical  powers  and  the  amiable  qualities 
of  Maury,  but  blames  him  for  his  overweening  arrogance, 
and  the  excessive  impetuosity  of  his  temper.  His  character 
has  undergone  a  seasible  change,  since  the  period  at  which 
Marmontel  wrote.  He  seems  no  longer  to  possess  that  felicity 
of  style  which  marks  his  early  wi'itings,  or  that  nervous, 
prompt  and  commanding  eloquence,  which  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished his  magnanimous  efforts  in  the  national  assembly, 
I  saw  in  him,  and  those  who  approach  him  frequently  alike 
recognise,  an  ambitious  and  arrogant,  but  cautious  and  politic 
prelate,  aspiring  to  the  Roman  purple  and  to  political  conse* 
quence,  and  willing  to  hold  any  language,  or  to  act  any  part, 
which  may  prove  agreeable  or  usefud  to  his  patron.    Should 
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Bonaparte  be  ablfe  to  overcome,  in  his  favor,  that  repugnance 
which  he  feels  to  all  those,  who  were  conspicuous  for  their 
devotion  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  Maury  will  undoubtedly 
be  selected  as  tlie  chief  agent  in  the  execution  of  the  plans, 
that  he  may  have  in  view  with  regard  to  religion.  It  is  said, 
that  the  cardinal  has  in  his  hands  very  important  documents 
on  the  subject  of  the  revolution,  which,  in  all  probabitity, 
will  never  see  the  light,  in  consequence,  according  to  the  Pa- 
risian phrase,  of  the  new  position  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

Although  Maury  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  royalist 
party  in  the  national  assembly,  and  by  far  the  most  strenuous, 
active,  and  intrepid  defender  of  the  throne  and  the  altar,  it  is 
rather  remarkable  that  he  was,  at  no  time,  personally  odious, 
even  to  the  most  infuriate  of  the  jacobin  mob  of  Paris,  and 
rarely  the  object  of  their  indignities.  The  poissardes  some- 
times abused,  but  more  frequently  applauded  him  ;  even  the 
most  venal  and  factious  of  the  journals  of  the  day  occasionally 
pronounced  his  panegyric.  The  populace  are  said  to  have  ap- 
plied this  language  to  him.  "  At  least  he  does  not  seek  to  de- 
'^  ceive  us :  he  serves  the  cause  that  he  has  espoused  openly 
^'  and  honestly."  "  Au  moins  il  ne  cherche  pas  a  nous  trahir, 
^'  et  il  sert  franchment  le  parti  qu'il  a  embrassc."  The  im- 
pression produced  upon  the  minds  of  ail  parties,  by  the  in- 
flexible courage,  the  vehement  candor,  and*  the  unshaken 
constancy  with  which  he  exposed  and  withstood  the  designs 
of  the  republican  party,  certainly  contributed  to  save  his 
life.  He  overawed  his  enemies,  and  extorted  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  lower  classes.  His  example  serves  to 
shew,  that  in  a  season  of  public  commotion,  or  of  danger 
from  the  plots  of  faction,  an  individual  may  best  consult  his 
personal  interests,  by  boldly  asserting,  and  resolutely  de-* 
fending,  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  truth. 


LETTER  V. 

In  that  part  of  Paris,  which  is  called  the  Maiais,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  arsenal,  was  the  residence  of  M. 
de  Seze,  who  pronounced  the  defence  of  Louis  XVL  and 
who,  before  the  revolution,  was  among  the  most  brilliant 
orators  of  the  French  bar.  In  the  house  of  this  gentleman,  I 
Tvas  almost  domiciliated;  and  passed  the  most  pleasant,  and 
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perhaps  instructive  hours,  which  I  allotted  to  social  inter- 
course during  my  sojournment  in  the  French  capital.  My 
memory  dwells  upon  w  hat  I  saw  and  heard,  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  with  a  satisfaction  that  is  wholly  without  alloy,  and 
my  heart  dilates  with  acknowledgment,  when  I  am  led  to  re- 
flect upon  the  endearing  kindness  and  the  indulgent  con- 
sideration, which  were  there  displayed  towards  a  young 
stranger,  whose  titles  to  attention  fell  so  far  short  of  those  of 
the  host  and  his  society,  and  whose  country  was  only  knoVn 
to  them  through  descriptions  which  falsely  represented  it  as 
the  nursery-  of  barbarous  manners  and  sordid  passions.  I  wit- 
nessed, in  the  family  of  de  Seze,  a  picture  of  "  the  mild 
"  majesty  of  private  life,"  such  as  embellished  France,  in 
many  hallowed  mansions,  before  the  revolution ;  enlivened  by 
the  winning  vivacity,  graced  by  the  polished  refinements  and 
ennobled  by  the  high  honour,  of  the  old  French  character. 
The  virtues  of  the  heart  shone  with  the  lustre  which  they  re- 
ceive from  the  most  valuable  endowments  of  nature,  improved 
by  rich  culture  and  exquisite  taste ;  from  habitual  attention 
to  the  most  liberal  and  exalted  pursuits ;  from  a  sort  of  youth- 
ful, fresh  enthusiasm,  even  in  the  advanced  stages  of  exist- 
ence, for  the  arts  and  the  offspring  of  imagination ;  from  a 
fond  indulgence  of  the  "  bland  illusions"  of  domestic  and  so- 
cial life ;  and  from  that  true  and  amiable  philosophy  of  opti- 
mism, which  incessantly  turns  to  the  eye,  under  almost  any 
circumstances,  "  the  gayest  and  happiest  attitude  of  things. 

De  Seze  is  a  prominent  figure  in  the  charming  Memoirs  of 
Marmontel,  and  was  the  bosom  friend  of  that  admirable 
writer.  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  to  you  the  language  in  which 
Marmontel  describes  him,  in  order  that  you  may  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  man  of  whom  I  am  about  to  speak  in 
some  detail. 

"  With  respect  to  M.  de  Seze,"  says  Marmontel,  "  I  do  not 
*^  believe,  that  there  is  on  earth,  one  whose  society  is  more 
"  desirable  than  his.  He  was  eminently  conspicuous  for  a 
"  gaiety,  ingenious,  inviting  and  witty  ;  a  natural  eloquence, 
''  that  m  conversation,  even  the  most  familiar,  flowed  in  an 
"  abundant  current;  a  quickness,  a  justness  of  thought  and 
*^  expression,  which,  at  every  moment,  seemed  inspired ;  and, 
"  better  than  all,  an  open  heart  full  of  rectitude,  sensibility, 
"  kindness  and  candor :  such  were  the  qualities  of  the  friend, 
'^  that  the  Abbe  Maury  had  long  taught  me  to  desire,  and 
"  that  the  vicinity  of  our  country  houses  procured  me. 

"  From  our  very  first  interviews,  to  see,  to  enjoy,  to  che- 
^^  rish  each  other,  to  desire  to  meet  again,  were  simultaneous 
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'^  effects ;  and  distant  as  we  now  are,  this  attachment  is  the 
"  same.  At  least,  on  my  side,  nothing  in  my  solitude  lias 
^'  more  occupied  me,  nor  more  interested  me  than  he.  De 
^'  Seze  is  one  of  those  rare  men,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  you 
"  must  love  him  if  you  have  not  loved  him  already ;  and 
"  when  you  shall  have  once  loved  him,  you  must  love  him 
<^  for  ever.  Cras  amety  qui  nunquam  amavit;  qui  jam  amavit, 
^'  cras  amet.^^* 

The  same  qualities  still  distinguish  this  noble  person,  and 
are  now  illustrated  by  the  honors,  with  which  his  talents 
and  conduct  have  since  invested  his  name.     After  the  igno- 
minious refusal  of  Target  to  undertake  the  vindication  of 
Louis  XVI.  de  Seze  was  selected  by  the  monarch  to  co-ope- 
rate with  Malesherbes,  and  accepted  the  perilous  distinction, 
with  an  alacrity,  that  served  to  exhibit  the  pusillanimity  of 
Target  in  still  higher  relief.     I  obtained  from  him  copious 
details  concerning  the  history  of  this  proceeding,  and  the  de- 
portment of  his  sovereign  at  this  great  crisis.     Every  trait 
which  he  narrated  served  to  exalt  the  moral  character  of 
Louis,  and  to  aggravate  the  infamy  of  his  butchers.    De  Seze 
composed  and  pronounced  his  defence  before  the  convention, 
with  all  the  ability  and  enthusiasm,  which  the  occasion  re- 
quired, but  with  too  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  dispositions 
of  his  judges,  not  to  have  anticipated  the  result.  The  first  occu- 
pation of  the  advocate,  after  liis  election  to  this  glorious  office, 
was  to  make  all  his  testamentary  arrangements,  and  to  settle 
his  affairs,  as  if  he  himself  had  been  condemned  to  the  scaf- 
fold.    The  undertaking  was  viewed  by  himself  and  all  his 
fiiends,  as  the  immediate  forerunner  of  his  own  destruction. 
He  was,  indeed,  thrown  into  prison,  not  long  after  the  exe- 
cution of  Louis,  but  escaped,  by  a  combination  of  fortunate 
contingencies,  after  a  confinement  of  four  years. 

A  circumstance  connected  with  his  imprisonment  was  re- 
lated to  me  by  a  companion  of  his  misfortunes,  and  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  his  excellent  wife,  which  will  give  you  a 
just  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  man,  and  of  the  powers  of  his 
eloquence.  He  received  information,  in  the  morning  of  the 
day,  on  which  he  was  released,  that  Mde.  de  Seze  would  pro- 
bably obtain  the  desired  order  for  his  enlargement  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  She  was,  therefore,  as  you  may  ima- 
gine, expected  with  no  small  impatience.  The  sun,  however, 
descended,  and  the  hour  for  repose  arrived ;  but  the  herald  of 
good  tidings  did  not  make  her  appearance.    De  Seze  retired 

*  Vol.  III.  p,  278, 
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with  a  heavy  and  anxious  lieart,  leaving  Tnany  solemn  and 
earne«;t  injunctions  upon  the  jailor's  wife,  who  kept  the  keys, 
to  be  I'eady  to  opt^n  her  doors  at  the  iirst  sound  that  wtts 
heard  at  them.  He  remained  awake,  listening  eagerly  to  every 
noise  that  assailed  his  ear,  and  at  length,  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock,  heard  a  loud  knocking  at  the  gate,  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  relation,  made  him  exclaim  instantane- 
ously, in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  overheard  by  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  "  C'est  ma  temme."     "  It  is  my  wife." 

The  discipline  of  the  prison  forbade  him  to  leave  his  cell, 
before  he  received  a  formal  summons.  The  knockinijs  were 
repeated  with  redoubled  violence,  but  no  indication  was  given 
of  a  movement  to  open  the  door.  He  knew  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  smallest  delay  might  be  fatal,  and  tliat  if  the  morning 
found  him  there,  he  might  be  dragged  forth  to  execution,  in 
spite  of  a  thousand  commissions  for  his  enlargement.  His  im- 
patience overcame,  at  length,  every  consideration  of  prudence. 
He  rushed  forth  and  ran  to  the  room  of  the  jailor's  wife, 
whom  he  found  awake,  but  with  no  disposition  to  rise.  The 
woman  was  of  a  hardened  and  brutal  character,  and  resisted 
all  his  entreaties,  alleging  that  she  was  expressly  privileged 
from  attending  to  calls  at  that  hour  of  the  niglit.  He  then, 
without  hesitation,  seized  the  keys  of  the  prison,  unlocked  the 
doors  himself,  and  found  all  his  wishes  realized,  in  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  his  wife,  with  the  order  for  his  immediate  re- 
lease. The  noise  which  this  proceeding  occasioned,  and  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  roused  his  fellow  captives,  who  were  ap- 
prised of  his  hopes,  and  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  his 
escape.  They  all  came  forth  instantaneously,  notwithstand- 
ing the  restriction  which  I  have  mentioned  al)ove,  and  sur- 
rounded him  in  the  hall  of  the  prison. 

After  the  first  endearments  and  congratulations  were  over, 
the  jailor's  wife,  who  had  slowly  attired  herself  in  the  inter- 
val, made  her  appearance.  The  indignation  which  her  insen- 
sibility had  excited  in  the  mind  of  de  Seze,  was  not  sup- 
pressed by  the  joy  of  his  deliverance,  and  apparently  forgetful 
of  the  last,  he  immediately  turned  to  apostrophize  her  on  the 
inhumanity  of  her  conduct.  He  descanted  on  the  deformity 
of  her  feelings,  on  the  general  duties  of  lier  station,  on  the 
sentiments  which  it  was  incumbent  upon  her  to  entertain,  in 
favour  of  the  unhappy  \4ctims  about  her,  and  the  delight  w  ith 
which  she  should  have  co-operated  in  their  rescue,  in  a  strain 
of  eloquence  so  powerful  and  pathetic,  that  the  woman,  at 
length,  fell  at  his  feet,  drowned  in  tears,  and  agitated  by  the 
most  violent  emotions  of  sorrow  and  contrition.     The  by- 
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standefrs  listened  to  him  for  the  full  half  hour  durin<^  which 
his  harangue  lasted,  with  astonishment  and  admiration.     I 
have  heard  from  himself,  that  on  no  occasion  of  his  life,  was 
he  conscious  of  so  strong  an  inspiration  of  feeling,  and  of 
such  vivacity  of  expression. 

I  have  listened  to  the  recital  given  by  de  Seze,  and  his 
companions,  of  what  passed  in  the  interior  of  their  prisons, 
with  emotions  of  unutterable  horror: — "  with  shuddering, 
"  meek,  submitted  thought."  Mr.  Burke  has  been  accused 
of  indulging  his  imagination  in  the  pictures  which  he  has 
drawn,  of  the  ferocity  and  excesses  of  the  jacobin  faction,  but 
the  testimony  now  borne  on  that  subject,  by  all  parties  in 
France,  proves  that  neither  his  vigorous  fancy,  nor,  to  use  his 
own  language,  "  any  muse  of  fire  that  had  ascended  the 
^'  highest  heaven  of  invention"  could  exceed  the  reality,  or 
do  more,  than  imperfectly  sketch,  this  unparalleled  group  of 
horrors.  Notwithstanding  the  cruel  indignities  and  the  phy^ 
sical  suffering,  to  which  the  unhappy  victims  in  the  prisons, 
were  exposed,  the  gaiety  of  the  national  character,  triumph- 
ed over  the  pangs  of  reflection  and  misery,  whenever  they 
were  permitted  to  mingle,  for  social  purposes.  In  the  loath- 
some receptacle  in  which  de  Seze  was  confined,  the  prisoners, 
most  of  them  persons  of  rank  and  fortune  before  the  revolu^ 
tion,  took  their  wretched  and  scanty  meal  at  a  common  table, 
and  were  occasionally  blessed  with  the  privilege,  of  spending 
their  evenings  together.  They  contrived  games  for  mutual 
amusement,  engaged  in  lively  discussions  on  subjects  of  li- 
terature and  taste,  and  indulged  in  flights  of  merriment  and 
sallies  of  wit,»although  it  was  almost  a  certainty,  that  many 
of  the  number  would  be  carried  out  for  execution,  in  the 
course  of  the  night.  In  the  morning,  when  they  met  at  break- 
fast, their  swollen  eyes  and  pallia  looks  evinced,  that  their 
gaiety  had  abandoned  them,  as  soon  as  they  were  delivered 
^up  to  the  solitude  of  their  cells,  and  to  the  intrusion  of  thought. 
They  gazed  round  them  with  a  countenance  of  dismay  and 
.dread,  to  note  the  vacancies  which  the  early  visit  of  the  com- 
mittee men  had  left,  and  tlie  new  faces  which  it  had  intro^ 
duced.  The  absence  of  a  friend  or  a  relation,  produced  a  pa- 
roxysm of  grief  for  the  moment,  but  the  tears  of  useless  and 
dangerous  sorrow  were  soon  dried  up.  The  new  guests  were 
greeted  with  compassionate  courtesy,  and  learned  to  experi- 
ence themselves,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  same  aJter^ 
nations  of  gaiety  and  grief,  which  had  agitated  the  njinds  of 
J^heir  predecessors. 

}.  found  de  Seze  more  eloquent  in  conversation  than  any 
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man  whom  I  encountered  in  France.  As  a  reader,  he  is  above 
all  praise.  His  excellency  in  this  line  of  declamation,  is 
equalled  only  by  that  of  lord  Erskine,  to  whom  he  bears,  also, 
a  striking  resemblance  in  the  animation  of  his  manner,  and 
the  beauty  of  his  elocution.  Both  possess  all  the  requisites, 
and  display  all  the  qualities,  which  form  the  consummate 
orator.  "  Vultus,  sonus,  gestus;  flumen  gravissimorura, 
"  optimorumq:  verborum." 

The  society  which  assembled  at  the  house  ofdeSeze,  con- 
sisted of  many  of  the  principal  literati  of  Paris,  and  particu- 
larly, of  the  remnant  of  that  corps,  which  Marmontel 
describes  in  so  engaging  a  manner. — Of  these,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, was  the  old  Abbe  Morellet,  whose  character  he 
portrays,  in  such  glowing  but  appropriate  colours.  Morellet 
held  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  sect  of  the  economists, 
and  acquired  a  great  and  well  merited  reputation,  by  his 
writings  on  political  economy,  and  by  various  critical  disqui^ 
sitions,  remarkable  for  the  subtlety  and  originality  of  mind 
which  they  display,  and  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  the 
style.  His  powers  of  ridicule  were  almost  unrivalled,  and 
wielded  with  irresistible  force  and  effect.  At  the  period  of 
my  acquaintance  with  him,  he  had  passed  the  age  of  seventy, 
but  exhibited  no  proofs  of  decrepitude  either  in  mind  or  body. 

Jam  senior,  sed  cruda  des  viridisque  seneetus. 

His  judgment  was  unimpaired,  his  memory  retentive,  and 
his  fund  of  knowledge,  on  all  subjects,  truly  prodigious.  The 
same  elegance  and  sprightly  wit,the  same  ingenious  and  engag- 
ing pleasantry,  which  Marmontel  celebrates,  seasoned  his 
copious  discourse,  and  gave  it  an  irresistible  attraction,  both 
for  the  young  and  the  old.  The  inexhaustible  and  sportive 
anecdotes, — even  the  facetious  songs, — with  which  he  amus- 
ed, and  the  profound  and  luminous  political  views  with  which 
he  instructed,  the  coteries  of  Mde.  de  Deffand,  and  Mde.  du 
Boccage,  constituted  equally,  the  delight,  and  the  admiration, 
of  the  friends,  by  whom  I  saw  him  surrounded  in  the  Marais. 
In  the  Institute,  he  was  respected  as  the  most  able  critic  of 
the  country,  and  treated  with  the  deference  due  to  one  of  the 
elders  (doyens)  of  French  literature,  and  to  a  worthy  of 
the  old  school.  He  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of  his  age 
and  character,  to  speak  with  more  openness,  on  the  subject  of 
the  present  government  of  France,  than  any  other  person 
whom  I  encountered  in  Paris.  The  enthusiasm  which  he  had 
displayed,  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  fi'eedom,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  had  not  subsided,  nor  did  be 
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affect  to  dissemble,  the  continuance  of  his  attachment,  to  the 
principles  he  then  avowed.  The  revolution  robbed  him  ot'his 
fortune,  and  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  seekino-  a  sub- 
sistence fi'om  the  booksellers,  who  employed  him,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  in  translating  a  multitude  of  English  novels. 
Among  the  number  are  those  of  Mrs.  Radclifte,  of  which  his 
version  is  excellent. 

Moreilet  was  intimately  connected,  and  several  others  of 
the  society  of  de  Seze,  were  familiarly  acquainted,  w  ith  that 
association  of  philosophers,  to  whom  the  revolution  of  France 
has  been  in  part  ascribed.  My  inquiries  concerning  them 
were  circumstantial  and  frequent,  and  the  purport  of  the  in- 
formation which  i  obtained,  tended  to  confirm  the  detesta- 
tion, in  which  I  have  always  held  their  views  and  principles. 
The  testimony  even  of  their  admirers,  left  no  doubt  on  my 
mind,  but  that  they  had  deliberately  formed,  and  industri- 
ously pursued,  a  systematic  plan  for  the  subversion  both  of 
the  altar  and  of  the  throne.  Tlie  means  which  they  selected 
and  studiously  employed,  were  of  a  nature  no  less  detestable 
than  the  end.  It  became  their  favourite  policy,  to  vitiate  the 
imagination,  and  debauch  the  minds  of  the  French  public,  by 
the  dissemination  of  obscenity,  in  order  to  prepare  them  the 
better,  for  the  catastrophe  which  they  had  in  view.  The  abo- 
minable licentiousness  of  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot, 
is  to  be  traced,  not  merely  to  the  wantonness  of  a  depraved 
fancy,  but  to  fixed  design. 

There  is  an  aggravation  of  guilt,  in  this  hypothesis,  doubly 
shocking-  to  the  moral  sense. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Rambler,  holds  a  language  with  re- 
gard to  this  description  of  writers  in  general,  of  which  I  shall 
avail  myself  here,  in  order  to  express  adequately  the  senti- 
ments I  ha\e  ahvays  entertained,  and  which,  1  think,  every 
honest  mind  should  cherish  on  the  same  subject. 

"  The  wickedness  of  a  loose  or  profane  author  is  more 
"  atrocious  than  that  of  the  giddy  libertine,  or  drunken  ra- 
"  visher,  not  only  because  it  extends  its  effects  wider,  as  a 
^'  pestilence  that  taints  the  air  is  more  destructive  than  poison 
"  infused  in  a  draught,  but  because  it  is  committed  with  cool 
"  deliberation.  By  the  instantaneous  violence  of  desire,  a 
'-  good  man  may  sometimes  be  surprised  before  reflection  can 
''  come  to  his  rescue;  when  the  appetites  have  strengthened 
"  their  influence  by  habit,  they  are  not  easily  i*esisted  or 
"  suppressed;  but,  for  the  frigid  villany  of  studious  lewdness, 
'^  for  the  calm  malignity,  of  laboured  impiety,  what  apology 
"  can  be  invented?  what  punishment  can  be  adequate  to  the 
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*•  crime  of  him  who  retires  to  solitudes  for  the  refinement  of 
"  debauchery ;  who  tortures  his  fancy  and  ransacks  his  me- 
"  mory,  only  that  he  may  leave  the  world  less  virtuous  than 
"  he  found  it ;  that  he  may  intercept  the  hopes  of  the  rising 
"  generation,  and  spread  snares  for  the  soul  with  more  dex- 
"  terity  ?''* 

Marmontel  himself  is  not  free  fi'om  the  reproach  which 
attaches  to  his  confederates,  and  has  infused  a  subtle  poison 
into  many  of  his  moral  tales,  which  is  rendered  the  more 
dangerous,  by  the  attractive  garb  under  which  it  is  concealed. 
The  character,  moreover,  which  he  draws  in  his  Memoirs,  of 
the  encyclopedists,  and  their  antagonists,  is  not  always  to  be 
relied  on  as  just.  His  personal  attachments  and  political 
principles,  led  him  to  exaggerate  the  merits  of  the  one,  and  to 
depreciate  those  of  the  other ;  and  in  some  instances,  to  em- 
ploy a  coloring  altogether  false.  Nothing  can  be  more  inac- 
curate than  his  account  of  Diderot,  and  Helvetius.  I  must 
confess  to  you  also,  that,  whatever  superiority  of  genius  may 
have  belonged  to  the  society  w  hich  he  describes,  I  should 
prefer  the  tone  and  habits  of  the  present  literary  associations 
of  the  French  capital.  The  members  of  the  club  of  encyclo- 
pedists appear  to  have  been  incessantly  agitated  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  competition,  and  constantly  engaged  either  in  what 
Johnson  calls  a  digladiation  of  wit,  or  an  ambitious  and 
ostentatious  display  of  erudition  and  genius.  They  formed 
what  are  termed  in  Paris,  bureaux  d'esprit^  now  universally 
and  happily  proscribed. 

The  forms  of  social  intercourse,  particularly  among  the 
literary  classes,  are,  at  this  moment,  in  the  French  capital, 
more  elegible  than  at  any  former  period,  and  preferable,  per- 
haps, to  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  houses  of 
a  number  of  the  eminent  literati,  and  of  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  are,  on  a  particular  evening  each  week, 
open  for  the  reception  of  the  w  orld  of  letters,  and  of  stran- 
gers who  seek  their  communion.  An  introduction  to  the  host 
is  easily  obtained  by  the  latter,  and  an  invitation  to  these 
meetings  readily  given,  if  their  qualifications  are  such  as  to 
intitle  them  in  any  manner,  to  the  distinction.  Rank  and 
wealth,  are  not  the  accomplishments  demanded,  even  in  the 
case  of  an  inhabitant  of  Paris. 

An  intelligent  foreigner  suitably  recommended,  has  thus 
an  opportunity  of  encountering  every  day  of  the  yjear,  in  these 
societies,  whatever  the  French  metropolis  aiFords,  th^it  is  bril- 

^  Hambler,  No.  77,  p.  127. 
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liant  in  wit,  or  eminent  in  learning  and  in  the  fine  arts.  The 
assemblage  commences  at  about  eight  in  the  evening,  and 
disperses  about  midnight.  Suppers,  which  belonged  to  all  the 
evening^  entertainments  of  the  old  rtgimey  are  now  extremely 
rare.  Their  place  is  supplied  by  light  refreshments,  handed 
about  to  the  guests,  who  enter  and  retire  without  ceremony, 
and  are  wholly  free  from  restraint.  They  either  collect  in 
groups  to  converse,  or  amuse  themselves  alternately  with  a 
book,  should  the  meeting  be  held,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
in  the  library  of  the  host.  The  Soires  or  Cerdes  as  they  are 
denominated,  of  Suard,  Gregoire,  Millin,  Rumford,  Helen 
Maria  Williams,  &c.  are  of  the  description  to  which  I  now 
refer,  and  composed  of  materials  no  less  excellent,  than  their 
organization  is  judicious. 

The  French  are  naturally  more  sociable,  than  any  otlier 
people,  and  the  learned  and  scientific  among  them,  retain  this 
bias,  notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  their  pursuits,  to  with- 
draw them  from  the  bustle  of  life.  They  see  each  other 
habitually  in  the  meetings  which  I  have  described,  and  are 
frequently  found  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  great  and  the 
fashionable.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  time  is  allotted 
to  the  reciprocation  of  ceremonious  visits.  I  never  was  able 
to  reconcile  the  bulk  of  their  labours,  with  the  readiness, 
which  they  display  at  all  hours,  to  attend  to  the  calls  of 
casual  visiters,  or  with  their  liberal  indulgence,  in  the  plea- 
sures of  social  converse.  Their  system  has  its  advantages,  but 
is  not,  at  the  same  time,  without  its  evils.  To  mix  often  with 
the  world,  is  undoubtedly  of  importance,  under  every  point  of 
view,  to  the  interests  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  and  science.  It  tends  to  soften  and  refine  their 
manners ;  to  dissipate  the  prejudices  of  feeling,  and  the  errors 
of  opinion,  which  are  so  easily  contracted  in  the  solitude  of 
the  closet;  to  enlarge  their  views  of  the  subjects  which  they 
treat,  and  to  open  new  sources  of  thought,  by  the  comparison 
of  adverse  reasonings,  and  opposite  judgments,  on  the  same 
points.  The  French  literati  reap  these  advantages,  in  their 
utmost  extent,  and  make  valuable  accessions  to  their  stock  of 
knowledge,  in  their  daily  intercourse.  The  dogmatism  and 
pedantry  of  the  old  school,  are  indeed,  banished,  but  the  topics 
which  occupy  their  private  meditations,  still  engage  much  of 
their  discourse,  and  are  discussed  with  lively  zeal. 

The  benefits  I  have  here  enumerated,  are,  however,  not 
w  ithout  their  alloy.  I  could  easily  trace,  in  the  social  habits 
and  occupations  of  the  Parisian  writers,  and  scholars,  the 
causes  in  part,  of  that  manifest  inferiority,  in  relation  to  depth 
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of  knowledge  and  to  the  perfection  of  style,  under  which  tliey 
labour,  w  ith  respect  to  the  same  fraternity  in  England.  The 
former,  I  think,  analyse  any  subject,  however  intricate,  with 
greater  rapidity,  and  compose  with  more  facility ;  but  in  the 
moral  sciences,  in  erudite  researches,  and  in  the  refinement 
of  style,  they  are  far  from  exercising  the  same  degreie  of  ab- 
straction, labour  and  perseverance.  Too  many  of  their  hours 
are  devoted  to  the  dissipation  of  the  world,  and  to  the  turmoil 
of  business.  Their  thoughts  are  too  actively  and  habitually 
engaged,  in  plans  of  political  advancement,  and  schemes  for 
the  gratification  of  vanity.  To  shine  and  to  dazzle,  to  be  ap- 
plauded and  caressed,  to  wear  the  badges  of  office,  and  dis- 
charge administrative  functions,  is  the  cliief  aim  of  the  man  of 
letters  in  Paris,  and  almost  the  sole  object  of  his  ambition. 
As  soon  as  he  acquires  reputation  by  his  writings,  or  trea- 
sures up  a  portion  of  knowledge,  sufficient  for  the  immediate 
purpose,  a  new  train  of  images  takes  possession  of  his  mind, 
and  seclusion  becomes  no  longer  tolerable.  He  must  then  be 
constantly  in  movement,  in  order  to  collect  the  tribute  of 
praise.  His  attention  is  almost  wholly  diverted  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  means,  by  which  he  is  to  secure  the  sub- 
stantial reward  in  view,  or  to  maintain  the  glitter  of  his  name. 
He  immediately,  as  it  were,  sets  himself  upon  a  stage,  and 
begins  to  act  a  studied  and  theatric  part,  in  that  general  sys- 
tem of  imposture,  of  which  his  government  is  the  head ; — a 
system,  which,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  "  takes 
"  every  man  from  his  house,"  and  under  which,  the  Parisian 
scholar  as  well  as  his  rulers,  exists  by  every  thing  that  is  spu- 
rious, fictitious,  and  false. 

I  scarcely  need  to  suggest  to  you,  that  neither  profound 
erudition,  nor  great  excellence  in  style,  can  be  obtained, 
witliout  long  and  steady  toil ;  that  no  mind,  however  emi- 
nently endowed  by  nature,  can  be  qualified  to  convey  solid 
instruction  to  mankind,  or  ever  ascend  the  heights  of  moral 
science,  and  elevated  speculation,  that  does  not  yield  up  much 
time  to  solitary  meditation,  and  pursue  undiverted,  for  a  series 
of  years,  the  same  track  of  thought.  After  what  I  have  said  in 
the  preceding  page,  taken  in  connexion  with  this  truth,  you 
will  readily  understand, — particularly  if  you  reflect  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  iflfluence  of  a  military  despotism,  over 
the  productions  of  the  intellect, — why  it  is,  that  the  general 
literature  of  France,  is,  at  this  moment,  inferior  to  that  of  her 
rival,  even  if  we  allow  to  the  French  literati,  greater  quick- 
ness of  intuition,  and  more  facility  in  composition.  The  pe- 
culiar aptitude  of  the  English  character  for  studious  seclu- 
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sion, — the  patience  of  labour,  and  spirit  of  perseverance  by 
wliich  it  is  distini^uislied, — tjie  exclusive  and  steady  devotion 
paid  by  the  learned  of  England  to  their  favoin'ite  pursuits, 
and  the  unlimited  freedom  of  selection  and  discussion,  which 
they  enjoy,  in  their  studies,  give  altoj^ether  to  their  writings, 
a  character  of  sound  decision,  and  deep  research,  a  finish 
and  purity  of  diction,  a  grace  and  elegance  of  taste,  a  philo- 
sophical  solidity  and  dignity,  in  which  those  of  ti\eir  neigh- 
bours are  strikingly  deficient.  In  the  higher  and  stronger 
fliglits,  and  in  the  deep  workings  of  imagination,  the  English 
have  always  had  the  superiority. 

During  my  residence  in  Paris,  most  of  the  fashionable  fami- 
lies had  a  cercle  or  soiree  once  a  w  eek,  at  which  cards  formed 
the  chief  amusement.  The  hours  of  assembling  and  sepa- 
rating, were  earlier  than  those  of  London,  and  the  number 
never  so  great,  as  to  destroy  comfort  or  preclude  conversation. 
Such  a  meeting  as  a  rout,  was  happily  unknown.  The  par- 
ties engiiged  at  whist  and  reversi,  the  games  in  vogue,  rarely 
played  very  high,  as  far  as  my  observation  enabled  me  to 
judge.  Balls  ^^ere  innumerable,  and  frequent  among  all  classes 
of  society,  from  the  governor  to  the  shoeblack.  The  sound  of 
the  violin  was  to  be  heard  in  every  part  of  the  capital,  and 
dancing  appeared  to  be  rather  a  passion,  or  a  rage,  than  a 
common  amusement.*    The  excellence  to  which  the  French 


*  The  following  lively  picture  of  the  prevalence  of  the  danso-jnania  in  Paris, 
is  given  by  Lc  Mercicr,  in  his  Nuutra:i  Tableau  dc  Paris,  a  work  published  at 
the'^close  of  the  revolution.  We  retain  the  author's  own  sprightly  phrase- 
ology, as  wc  despair  of  doing  it  justice  in  a  translation.  His  account 
of  the  fipurmandesc  of  the  Parisian  Belles  is  no  less  accurate  than  the  rest  of 
the  picture. 

"  Aprt  s  I'argent,  la  danse  est  aujourd'hui  tout  cc  que  lc  Parisien  aimc, 
**  cherit,  on  plutot  ce  qu'il  idolatre. 

"  Chaque  classe  a  sa  socicte  dansantc,  ct  du  petit  au  grand,  c'est-a-dire,  du 
**  riche  au  pauvre,  tout  danse  ;  c'est  une  furcur,  un  gout  universel.  lis  dan- 
"  sent,  les  Parisiens,  ou  pour  mieux  dire,  ils  tniirl)illonnent;  car  rien  de  plus 
**  difficile  po\ir  eux  que  d'obeir  a  la  mcsure,  ct  rien  de  plus  rare  parmi  c»ix 
•*  qu'unc  oreillc  musicale! 

*'  Sous  le  rC'gne  de  laterrcur,  les  Parisiens  cois  et  tremhlans,  etn'osant  paf 
"  meme  alors  fairc  wnjcvnml,  ni  arreterunc  charrctte,  s'onfon^oient  dans  les 
*'  spectacles  ou  dans  les*  clubs,  et  ne  dansoient  que  dans  les  f^tes  publiques« 
"  et  quclquefois  autour  des  echafauds:  tout-a-coup  tons  les  murs  se  sont  cou- 
*'  verts  d'affiches  nombreuses,  en  stile  presqu'  academique,  annon^antdes  bals 
"  de  toutes  couleurs,  et  quelques-uns  k  si  bon  marche,  que  la  servante  pent  y 
**  atteindrc. 

**  On  dan?  aux  Cormes  ou  I'on  egorgeoit;  on  danse  au  Novidat  des  Jcsui/es; 
*'  on  danse  au  convent  des  Carmelites  du  Marai:;;  on  danse  au  srminairr 
*'  Sai)}f-Sulpicr  -y  on  danse  nux  Fillcs  de  Saiute-Marie ;  on  danse  dans  trois 
"  feglises  ruinecs  de  ma  acction,  ct  sur  le  pave  de  toutes  les  tombcr 
"  que  pou  n'a  point  encore  cnlevces ;  les  noms  des  morts  est  sous  ies  pieds 
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have  attained  in  this  art,  is,  as  you  know,  wholly  unrivalled^ 
and  excites  the  admiration  of  every  stranger.  Among  the 
higher  orders,  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  allot  to  it  two  or  three 
hours  every  day,  for  a  series  of  years,  and  display  an  agility, 
and  an  emulation,  which  give  to  these  meetings,  the  air  of 
a  theatrical  representation.  A  ball  in  one  of  the  fine  hotels 
ol  Paris,  presents  a  scene  of  absolute  enchantment.  The  am- 
plitude and  decorations  of  the  apartments,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  illumination,  the  splendor  and  taste  of  the  dresses,  the 
vivacity  of  the  assistants,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  dancers, — 
all  contribute  to  produce  an  irresistible  effect,  and  would 
transport  the  most  sluggish  imagination.  The  orchestra  is 
always  numerous,  and  well-composed,  and  when  the  airs  of 
the  waltz  are  sounded,  one  might  well  repeat, 

"  Then  the  inexpressive  strain 
**  Diffuses  its  enchantment :   Fancy  dreams 
*'  Of  sacred  fovmtains  and  Elysian  groves, 
"  And  vales  of  bliss." 


*'  des  danseurs  qui  ne  I'aperjoivent  pas,  et  qui  oublient  qu'ils  foulent  des 
*'  sepulchres. 

**  On  dans  encore  dans  chaque  guinguette  des  boulevards,  au  champs-- 
*'  Elysees,  le  long  des  ports.  On  danse  dans  tous  les  cabarets  ou  se  refugie 
"  I'infanterie  de  Pagiot,  qui  apres  avoir  trompe  tout  le  jour  les  maljieur" 
"  eux  particuliers,  fait  encore  la  echec  etmat  a  la  fortune  publique.  Enlln  on 
**  danse  chez  tous  les  professem-s  de  rigaudons,  qui  s'apptllent  artistes,  a 
**  I'exemple  des  histrions. 

"  Autrefois  les  femmes  dans  les  bals,  prenoient  des  refralchissemens,  et 
"  tout  au  plus  quelques  biscuits  dans  un  peu  de  vin.  La  gourinandise 
**  aujourd  'hui  les  domine,  et  je  ne  cesse  d'admirer  leur  contenance  fcrme 
**  a  table,  et  avec  quelles  graces  franches  elles  satisfont  leur  strident 
*'  appetit.  Les  perdrix  froides  font  doux  bouchees ;  les  viandes  dispa- 
'^  roissent  et  de  grands  verres  d'eau  rafraiohissent  par  intei'vaile  leur  pa- 
"  lais  brule  par  le  feu  des  liqueurs. 

"  II  est  des  bals  jiour  tous  les  etats  ;  les  porteurs  d'eau  et  les  charbon- 
*' niers  out  les  leurs  ;  je  ne  veux  rien  oublier.  Dans  des  caves,  menie  au 
''  fond  de  quelques  allees,  dans  de  sales  cabarets  j  au  son  d'un  violon  grossier, 
*'  ou  d'une  rauque  musette,  tous  les  dimanches,  souvent  meme  dans  I'inter- 
**  valle,  les  auvergnats  dansent  a  ebranler  les  planchers  et  a  faire  craindre 
"  les  reparations  locatives.  Le  lieu  de  la  danse  est  eclaire  ou  par  un  lustre 
"  compose  de  deux  morceaux  de  bois  en  croix,  ou  par  quelques  lampions 
"  ranges  a  terre  le  long  des  murs.  Au  milieu  d'un  nuage  de  fumee  de  tabac 
"  et  d'odeur  d'eau-de-vie,  vous  voyez  s'elever  et  retomber  sans  cadence  et 
"  sans  mesure  des  danseurs  inimaginables ;  et  tout  a  cote,  sur  de  mechans 
"  bancs  a  moitie  vermoulus,  des  groupes  d'hommes  et  de  femmes  se  barbouile 
**  lent  de  gros  baisers,  si  hideux  qu'ils  me  font  detourner  la  tete,  et  que  je 
**  voudrois  aujourd-hui  les  deloger  de  ma  memoire.  Quelquefois  le  soulier  a 
"  clou  dans  son  elan  ecrase  le  lampion  et  asperge  toute  I'assemblee :  cele 
**  ne  fait  rien;  il  n'y  paroitra  ni  aux  bas  ni  a  la  chausures  ni  aux  cotillons  ;  \f 
**  suif  enflamme  ne  mord  point  sur  le  cuir  tanne  de  ces  Veslris :  ils  repren- 
**  nent  leurs  bandouilldres  :  et  s'en  vont  en  so  donnant  pour  rire  de  gros 
"  coups  de  poing." 

Vol.  I.  2  P 
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Among  the  fashionable  entertainments,  was  one  intitled  a 
tea  party,  unthtd  rAngloise^  in  avowed  imitation  of  the  Eng- 
lish manner.  I  was  somewhat  amused  with  the  nature  of  this 
imitation.     The  first  of  the  kind  at  which  I  was  present,  was 

given  by  the  countess  of  R ,  to  a  large  assembly.     The 

guests  arrived  at  about  nine,  and  amused  themselves  with 
conversation  and  music,  until   midniglit,   when  two  large 
tables  were  introduced,  the  one  bearing  the  tea-equipage,  and 
the  other  spread  with  bons-hons^  and  exhibiting  a  large  silver 
bason  of  boiled  milk,  for  the  gratification  of  the  amateurs  of 
scuj)e  aii  lait.     The  lady  of  the  mansion  made  the  tea,  and 
distributed  it  to  those  who  approached  to  receive  their  dish. 
Such  as  preferred  the  contents  of  the  other  table,  helped 
themselves  without  ceremony.  After  this  repast  was  finished, 
the  tables  were  cleared,  and  the  servants  immediately  intro- 
duced boiling  water,  sugar,  brandy,  and  lemons,  the  ingre- 
dients of  what  is  vulgarly  denominated  hot  punch.     It  was 
mixed  by  the  countess,  and  passed  firom  her  fair  hands  to 
those  of  the  visiters  of  both  sexes.     This  singular  association 
of  tea  and  punch  must  amuse  you.     The  second  was  deemed 
indispensable,  in  order  to  render  the  entertainment   com- 
pletely English.     Dinner  parties  are  much  less  frequent  in 
Paris,  among  the  opulent,  than  in  London,  and   of  much 
shorter  duration.     The  public  repasts  which  take  place  in 
England,  and  in  this  country,  accompanied  by  toasts,  and  a 
free  expression  of  political  sentiment,  are  utterly  unknown 
in  France.     They  are  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the 
French  government,  and  so  would  be  the  long  sittings  after 
dinner,  in  which  we  indulge,  and  which  so  naturally  lead  to 
political  discussion. 

Paris  is  divided  into  several  distinct  societies,  which  bear  a 
very  different  character.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Marais,  the 
quarter  in  which  de  Seze  resides,  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
respectable  families,  impoverished  by  the  revolution ;  of  law- 
yers and  others  attached  to  the  courts  of  justice,  of  merchants, 
&c.  who  live  in  a  frugal  and  unostentatious  manner.  They  re- 
tain more  of  the  primary  morals,  and  of  the  decencies  and 
charities  of  life,  than  any  other  branch  of  the  Parisian  com- 
munity, and  enjoy  many  more  of  its  solid  comforts,  and 
highest  enjoyments.  They  meet  frequently  in  the  evening, 
dance  gaily,  partake  of  a  modest  repast,  congratulate  them- 
selves mutually  on  their  distance  from  the  tumult  of  fashiona- 
ble Hourderie  and  vice,  and  forget  in  these  intervals  of  self 
applause,  and  guiltless  recreation,  all  their  past  misfortunes, 
and  their  present  miseries.     It  is  among  them  alone,  that  you 
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can  trace  strong  vestiges  of  the  bonhommie.,  the  kind  simpli- 
city, the  winning,  unfeigned  urbanity,  of  the  old  French 
character,  and  can  recognise  all  the  features  of  soul  and  man- 
ner, by  which  the  nation  once  intitied  itself  to  be  called, 

« 

"  An  easy  moved, 
"  A  quick,  refined,  a  delicate,  liumane, 
*'  Enlightened  people." 

I  cannot  undertake  to  say,  that  the  society  of  which  I  now 
speak,  ha«  not  degenerated  from  this  picture,  or  that  it  is  al- 
together exempt,  from  the  corruption  and  the  vulgarity  which 
Eervades  the  more  opulent  and  fashionable  classes.  The  in- 
abitants  of  the  Marais  live  in  too  infectious  a  neighbour- 
hood, and  have  too  potei^t  an  example  of  vice  before  them,  to 
have  escaped  its  contagion.  The  youth  of  this  quarter  of 
Paris,  as  well  as  of  every  part  of  France,  could  not  fail  to  suf- 
fer by  the  absence  of  all  sources  of  instruction,  and  the  general 
havoc  of  manners,  and  morals  during  the  revolution.  They 
offer,  however,  an  edifying  spectacle,  when  compared  with 
the  world  of  fashion,  and  have  left  with  me  impressions,  upon 
which  I  love  to  dwell.  I  repaired  to  their  meetings,  as  to  a 
sort  of  refuge,  from  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  region 
of  power  and  rank,  and  found  in  them,  a  grateful  image  of  the 
social  intercourse  of  our  own  country,  where  there  is  so  much 
of  "  comely  grace,"  of  mutual  good  will,  of  sound  sense, 
and  of  heartfelt  cheerfulness,  with  so  few  of  the  jealousies, 
and  vanities,  •  which  agitate  and  imbitter,  and  none  of  th^ 
foul  vices,  and  treacherous  aims,  which  pollute  and  degrade, 
the  association  of  the  upper  classes,  in  almost  every  other 
part  of  the  world. 

The  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  the  best  built  quarter  of  Paris, 
is  the  asylum  of  another  description  of  persons,  next  in  the 
scale  of  morality,  and  real  refinement,  to  those  of  the  Mar^^is. 
I  allude  to  a  portion  of  the  old  nobility,  rind  proprietaries  of 
France,  who  have  survived  the  storm  of  the  revolution,  and 
taken  up  their  residence  in  that  part  of  the  capital,  with,  li- 
mited incomes,  but  with  an  ample  residue  of  the  sarae  cor- 
ruptions and  follies,  that  characterized  them,  before  the  season 
of  their  adversity.  For  some  time  they  formed  a  separate  so- 
ciety, and  industriously  excluded  the  nouveaux  venus^  the  new 
lords  of  the  ascendant,  from  their  meetings,  in  which  much  of 
the  polished  courtesy  and  something  of  the  solemn  affectation 
of  the  old  school,  were  retained.  Yarious  causes,  however, 
soon  conspired  to  overcome  this  fastidiousness,  and  their 
coteries  now  exhibit  a  motley  group,  possessing  some  ele- 
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gance  of  manners  and  delicacy  of  taste,  but  with  few  of  the 
virtues  of  the  heart,  and  not  much  of"  the  drapery  furnished 
*'  from  the  wardrobe  of  moral  imag^ination." 

The  great  scene  of  fashionable  intercourse  lies  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  principle  theatres,  and  in  the  Chausste  d'Antin^  a 
part  of  Paris  not  far  distant,  which  contains  the  hotels  of  the 
opulent  bankers,  and  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire ;  the  lat- 
ter are  the  most  magnificent,  and  luxurious  in  their  style  of 
living,  and  give  tone,  and  movement  to  the  world  of  rank  and 
fashion.  Their  mansions  are  splendidly  furnished,  their  taldes 
sumptuously  spread,  and  their  drawing-rooms  often  tilled 
with  a  brilliant  and  nitmerous  assemblage  of  guests.  Most  of 
this  new  nobility,  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  those,  who  now  sup- 
port the  most  expensive  establishments,are,asyou  know,  per- 
sons of  mean  extraction,  and  of  little  or  no  education.  The 
society  which  they  collect  about  them,  consists  of  the  military, 
and  the  civil  functionaries,  to  a  majority  of  whom,  the  same 
remark  may  be  applied.  To  these  are  added,  some  of  the 
cidevant  noblesse,  and  of  the  literati  and  savanSy  who,  how- 
ever, bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  rest,  in  point  of 
number. 

In  a  society  composed  of  such  materials  as  these,  you  can- 
not expect  to  meet  any  very  exquisite  refinement  of  manners, 
or  elegant  play  of  the  imagination ;  an  interchange  of  delicate 
and  instructive  thought,  or  much  dignity  of  demeanor.  You 
will  not  be  surprised,  when  you  are  told,  that  it  exhibits  op- 
posite features  ;  that  although  the  mere  mechanism  of  cour- 
tesy, is  not  wanting,  and  the  forms  and  phraseology  of  polite 
salutation  are  generally  observed ;  there  is  still,  among  the 
mass,  a  grossness,  and  vulgarity  of  expression,  an  arrogance 
of  tone  and  manner,  a  certain  degree  of  ferocity  in  some,  and 
of  fawning  adulation  in  others,  which  inspire  a  lively  disgust, 
and  must  be  particularly  revolting  to  those,  who  have  enjoyed 
an  opportunity  of  mixing  with  the  higher  circles  under  the 
old  regime. 

In  this  class  of  Parisian  society,  there  does  not  reign  the 
same  degree  of  gaiety,  which  obtains  in  that,  of  which  1  have 
previously  spoken.  The  members  of  it  are  for  the  most  part 
engaged  m  political  intrigues,  which  produce  reserve  and  ab* 
straction.  Tliey  look  upon  each  other  with  an  eye  of  distrust 
and  fear,  as  they  are  mutually  conscious  of  exercising  the 
functions  of  spies  and  informers.  Where  trcacliery  is  appre- 
hended, pleasure  cannot  dwell ;  where  language  is  to  be  cau- 
tiously guarded,  and  even  the  countenance  drilled  into  a 
particular  expression,  lest  ruin  should  be  the  consequence  of 
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an  obnoxious  word,  or  a  doubtful  look,  there  may  be  "  forced 
"  jests,  and  laborious  laughter,"  but  there  can  be  no  real  mer- 
riment of  the  heart.  The  faces  of  the  public  functionaries  de- 
note anxiety,  caution,  and  restraint.  Every  man  is  watchful 
either  to  betray  otliers,  or  to  defend  himself,  and  is  acting  a 
studied  part,  whenever  he  is  beyond  the  family  circle,  and 
even  there,  if  he  be  under  the  eye  of  a  domestic.  The  society 
of  the  Thuileries,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  pomp,  and 
gorgeous  magniiicence  of  the  Imperial  train,  wears  the  same 
aspect  as  that  I  have  just  described.  It  is  marked  even  by  still 
greater  coarseness  and  ignorance.  Whatever  powers  of  mi- 
micry may  belong  to  the  national  genius,  the  habits,  manners, 
and  morals  of  unlettered  soldiers,  and  fish-women^  cannot  be 
suddenly  laid  aside,  nor,  particularly  where  an  example  of 
ferocity  and  vulgarity  is  set  by  the  monarch  himself,  can  an 
august  and  polished  court  be  formed  out  of  such  materials, 
although  there  may  be  blended  with  them,  some  few  of  a 
superior  mould  and  finer  texture. 

As  the  revolution  has  not  conduced  to  refine  the  manners, 
neither  has  it,  you  may  be  assured,  operated  to  purify  the 
morals  of  the  Parisian  society.  The  licentiousness  of  the  old 
court,  and  of  the  higher  circles  under  the  monarchy,  was  in- 
deed great,  but  I  am  inclined  to  suppose,  that  it  fell  far  short 
of  that  which  now  shocks  the  moral  feelings  in  the  French 
metropolis.  If  you  reflect  upon  the  state  of  France,  during  the 
revolution,  without  religious  restraints,  or  public  instruction, 
or  a  regular  administration  of  justice  ;  upon  the  system  of  di- 
vorce, which  was  in  activity  for  so  long  a  time,  and  upon  the 
original  condition,  and  private  characters  of  those,  who  now 
monopolize  wealth,  and  power  in  Paris,  you  will  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  form  a  just  conclusion,  with  regard  to  the  public 
morals.  They  are  not  only  depraved  to  an  unprecedented,  and 
incredible  degree,  but  are,*  as  you  may  infer  from  the  repre- 
sentation I  have  given  above,  stripped  of  the  protection  of 
that  body  of  opinion,  sentiment,  and  manners  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Burke,  "  makes  vice  lose  half  its  evils  by  losing 
•'  all  its  grossness." 

The  women  of  Paris,  although  they  still  enjoy  no  small 
share  of  influence,  and  are  extremely  active  in  political 
intrigue,  live,  nevertheless,  in  a  state  of  wretched  degra- 
dation. An  exterior,  and  ceremonious  homage  is  paid  to 
them,  but  there  no  longer  exists  in  their  favor,  that  generous 
loyalty,  and  respectful  gallantry  of  the  heart,  those  feelings  of 
tenderness,  and  deference,  which,  while  they  humanize  and 
exalt  our  own  character,  invest  their  objects  with  much  real 
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(lig-nity,  and  power,  and  tend  to  produce  the  very  combination 
of  excellence,  to  which  aioi.c  rjey  are  due.  The  spirit  of 
chivalry,  which  led  to  the  beautiful  relations,  in  which  the 
sexes  now  stand  towards  each  other  in  England,  and  in  this 
countiy,  although  the  offspring  of  illiLsion  in  the  first  instance, 
contributed  t'>  realize  that  perfection  in  the  fenrale  cluiracter, 
from  the  mere  supposition  of  which,  it  originally  sprung.  It 
created  an  ambition  in  the  sex  to  reach  the  ideal  standard  of 
viitiie  and  refinement,  which  it  introduced,  and  subjected 
them  to  a  formidable  censorship,  in  the  fastidiousness  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  which  it  gave  rise. 

No  where  did  tjie  chivalrous  spirit  flourish  more  than  in 
France,  lyitil  the  period  of  the  revolution.  And  aithnugh, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  its  beneficial  inilueace  over  the 
female  character,  v»^as  less  there  than  elsewhere,  it  tended  to 
counteract  the  propensities  of  vice,  and  to  give  to  social  inter- 
course, an  exterior  at  least,  of  decorum  and  elegance.  It  has 
now  wholly  disappeared  from  the  fashionable  world  of  Paris, 
and  with  it,  all  the  beneficial  effects  I  have  enumerated. 
Women  living  in  a  state  of  avowed  concubinage,  who  do  not 
even  bear  the  names  of  those  with  whom  they  reside,  are 
admitted  freely  into  the  higher  circles,  see  the  best  company 
at  home,  and  receive  from  the  other  sex,  as  well  as  from  their 
own,  all  the  customary  demonstrations  of  esteem  and  defer- 
ence. They  enjoy,  in  fact,  the  same  degree  of  estimation,  as 
their  associates  who  live  in  legitimate  wedlock,  and  who,  in- 
deed, are,  for  the  most  pnvt,  intitled  to  but  little  more. 

Chastity  and  even  conjugal  fidelity,  are  not  classed  among 
the  necessary  virtues,  or  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  female 
character.  Marriage,  "  the  origin  of  all  our  relations,  and  the 
"  element  of  all  moral  obligation,"  is  considered  rather  as  a 
release  from  the  bondage  of  decorum,  than  as  an  entrance 
upon  the  severest  duties :  rather  as  an  occasion  to  give  pub- 
licity to  vice,  than  seclusion  to  virtue.  I  have  said  "  as  a  re- 
"  lease  from  bondage,"  because  it  is  rather  singular,  that  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  girls,  before  marriage,  are  of  the 
most  rigid  kind  : — such  as  to  condemn  them  to  total  silence 
in  mixed  companies,  and  to  preclude  them  from  ali  familiar 
intercourse  w  ith  thf-  olher  sex  :  whereas,  after  marriage,  they 
enjoy  unbounded  freedom  ; — a  latitude  of  indulgence,  that 
opens  the  door  to  the  most  frightful  corruption.  The  matri- 
monial union  is  generally  formed  without  any  previous  ac- 
quaintance l>etween  the  parties,  and  not  having  that  sacred, 
and  awful  character  which'religion  and  opinion  communicate 
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to  it,  among  us,  can  be,  in  such  a  case,  but  a  slender  tie,  and 
a  feeble  restraint. 

You  may  readily  infer  from  the  foregoing  pages,  that  love, 
as  a  moral  sentiment,  of  the  purest  delicacy,  and  of  the  highest 
order,  is  almost  entirely  unknown  in  the  French  capital.  In 
the  mind  of  a  Parisian,  who  considers  a  woman  as  little  bet- 
ter than  a  mere  animal  or  automaton,  it  is  no  more  than  the 
coarsest  sensuality,  or  a  transitory  impalse  of  sympathy.  No 
where  on  earth,  however,  is  so  much  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  pure  union  of  hearts.  If  we  except  the  celebration  of  the 
virtues  of  the  Imperial  family,  scarcely  any  thing  is  heard  in 
the  theatres  but  the  panegyric  of  sentimental  atj:achment. 
Scarcely  any  other  strain  is  sung,  but  "  the  sublimity  of 
"  conjugal  affection." 

The  new  14w  of  divorce  opens  an  easy  road  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage  contract,  but  advantage  i^  not  taken  of  it 
as  frequently  as  might  be  imagined.    The  temptation  to  this 
step,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  strong,  where  the  conjugal 
union  imposes  so  little  resti*aint  on  the  disorderly  passions  of 
either  party.  A  particular  case  occurred  during  my  residence 
in  Paris,  which  deserves  to  ]>e  mentioned,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  state  of  public  morals.    The  wife  of  an  Irish  gentleman 
domiciliated  there,  sued  for  a  divorce,  upon  unsubstantial 
grounds,  in  the  inferior  courts,  aad  was  unsuccessful  in  her- 
demand.     The  cause  was  carried  by  appeal  to  the  court  of 
cassation,  the  supreme  judicature  of  France,  where  the  judg- 
ment of  the  other  tribunals  wap  reversed,  and  a  decision  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  wife,  notwithstanding  a  very  strenu- 
ous opposition  on  the  part  of  the  husband.  It  was  notorious, 
that  the  applicant  was  the  mistress  of  the  president  of  the 
court  of  cassation,  and  quite  evident  that  the  success  of  her 
suit,  was  owing  to  his  influence,  exerted  in  a  manner  equally 
repugnant  to  decency  and  to  justice.  Nothing  could  be  more 
shamelessly  indelicate,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  late 
divorce  of  the  Emperor  was  conducted.     The  nature  of  the 
cause  alleged,  the  solemnity  of  the  promulgation,  the  whole 
ceremonial,  both  as  to  language  and  form,  were  alike  coarse 
and  offensive.  If  you  wish  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  morality  of  Paris,  at  this  moiuent,  I  would  refer  you  to 
the  numberless  epithalamiums,  presented  to  Bonaparte  on 
the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  and  graciously  received.  They 
exceed  in  grossness  and  obscenity,  any  productions  of  the 
kind  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  poetry. 

The  civil  action  which  the  English  law  accords  to  the  hus- 
band, against  the  seducer  of  his  wife,  is,  I  believe,  unknown 
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to  tlie  jurisprudence  of  France.  At  least,  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  case  of  the  kind.  If  such  a  remedy  were  provided  and 
generally  resorted  to,  it  would  be  necessary  to  double  the 
present  number  of  tribunals.  I  observe  that  some  curious 
provisions,  on  the  score  of  adultery,  have  been  introduced  into 
the  new  penal  code,  published  the  last  spring.  It  is  declared 
to  be  the  intention  ol  the  Emperor,  to  vindicate  the  cause  of 
good  morals,  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  following  regu- 
lations have  been,  tlierefore,  enacted.  A  woman  convicted  of 
adultery,  is  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  imprisonment,  for 
a  space  not  less  than  three  months,  and  not  exceeding  two 
years.  No  denunciation  can  be  valid  against  her,  but  that  of 
her  husband,  and  he  himself  is  not  intitled  to  denounce  her, 
if  he  have  been  convicted  of  the  same  crime.  He  may  obtain 
her  pardon,  if  he  consent  to  take  her  back  to  his  liouse.  The 
seducer  is  subjected  to  imprisonment  for  the  same  space  of 
time,  and  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  Jntndred  francs,  and 
not  more  than  two  thousand,  about  four  hundred  dollars.  The 
husband  in  the  same  case  must  be  denounced  by  the  wife,  and 
is  only  made  liable  to  punishment,  when  convicted  of  having 
kept  his  mistress  in  his  own  dwelling.  The  penalty  inflicted 
upon  him,  is  a  fine  of  the  same  amount,  as  that  imposed  upon 
the  seducer.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  clause,  which  pre- 
scribes that  the  wife  should  denounce  the  Imsband,  and  in- 
versely is,  that  they  alone  are  interested  in  the  fidelity  of 
each  other,  and  have  exclusively  ariglit  to  complain,  of  wliat 
is,  nevertheless,  qualified,  as  a  breach  of  public  morals. 

Whoever  has  seen  the  state  of  society  in  France,  must 
smile  at  the  tenor  of  tliis  law.  It  is  obviously  a  mere  bubble 
to  legislate  thus  upon  abuses  Avhich  no  edicts,  however 
rigorous,  can  affect,  and  which,  as  the  French  rulers  well 
know,  require  remedies  of  a  very  distinct  nature.  You  have 
read  in  Suetonius  and  in  Gibbon,  of  the  legislative  attempts 
made  by  Augustus,  to  reform  the  similar  vices  of  Rome, 
and  of  their  utter  futility.  If  Bonaparte,  whose  actual  policy, 
and  whose  real  interest  it  is,  to  foster  the  corruption  about 
him,  were  even  animated  by  dispositions  as  sincere  as  those 
of  Augustus,  his  efforts  would  be  equally  ineffectual.  Man- 
ners are,  in  all  instances,  paramount  to  laws,  and  serve, 
either  to  fortify  or  paralyse  tlie  latter,  as  they  happen  to  be  in 
unison,  or  at  variance  with  them.  Tlie  whole  system,  both  of 
government,  and  manners,  in  France,  must  be  moulded  anew, 
before  the  domestic  or  social  virtues,  can  be  made  to  flourish, 
or  even  the  decencies  of  life  resume  their  influence.  A  very 
different  example  must  be  set  by  the  French  rulei*s,  from 
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that  now  held  forth,  if  it  be  seriously  meant,  to  gve  efficacy 
to  any  legislative  provision,  for  the  reformation  of  the  public 
morals.  It  was  first  asserted  by  Aristotle,  in  liis  politics,*  that 
"  such  as  the  heads  of  the  community  are,  such  must  the  people 
"  at  large  speedily  become."'^  If  ever  there  was  a  country  to 
which  this  maxim  could  be  safely  applied,  France  is  that  coun- 
try. Cicero,  in  his  treatise  de  Legihus^  has  generalized  the  idea 
of  the  Stagy  rite,  and  inculcates  a  doctrine  which  well  deserves 
the  attention  even  of  the  citizens  of  a  free  commonwealth.  I 
shall  quote  his  language,  for  your  amusement.  "  Nee  enim 
'"  tantum  mali  est  peccare  principes  (quanquam  est  magnum 
''  hoc  per  se  ipsum  malum),  quantum  illud,  quod  permulti 
'^  imitatores  principum  existunt.  Nam  licet  videre,  si  veils 
''  replicare,  memoriam  temporum,  qualescunque  summi  civi- 
"  tatis  viri  fuerunt,  talem  civitatem  fuisse;  quaecunque  mu- 
'^  tatio  morum  in  principibus  exstiterit,  eandem  in  populo 
"  secuturam.  Idque  hand  paulo  est  verius,  quam  quod  Platoni 
"  nostro  placet,  qui,  musicorum  cantibus,  ait,  mutatis,  mutari 
''  civitatum  status.  Ego  autem  nobilium  vita  victuque  mutato, 
^'  mores  mutari  civitatum  puto.  Quo  perniciosius  de  republica 
"  merentur  vitiosi  principes,  quod  non  solum  vitia  concipiunt 
''  ipsi,  sed  infundant  in  civitatem ;  neque  solum  obsunt,  quod 
^'  ipsi  corrumpuntur,  plusque  exemplo  quam  peccato  nocent." 
^'  The  vices  and  crimes  of  the  nobility,  though  great  evils  in 
"  themselves,  are  rendered  still  greater,  because  they  will 
"  always  be  the  objects  of  general  imitation.  The  experience 
"  of  history  teaches,  that,  in  point  of  morals,  such  as  have 
''  been  the  leading  men  of  a  state,  such  also  has  been  the  state 
''  itself;  and  that  whatever  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the 
"  manners  of  the  great,  a  similar  alteration  has  followed  in 
''  those  of  the  people  at  large.  This  truth  is  far  better  ascer- 
"  tained  than  the  observation  of  Plato,  that  the  character  of  a 
"  nation  changes,  by  changing  the  style  of  its  music.  But  I 
^'  assert,  that  it  changes  by  changing  the  lives  and  behaviour 
''  of  the  great.  AVherefore,  profligate  princes  and  profligate 
"  leaders  are  so  much  the  more  punishable  than  other  men^ 
^'  because  they  are  not  only  vitious  in  themselves,  but  infuse 
*'  their  vices  into  the  public;  and  because  whatever  mischief 
''  results  from  their  crimes,  still  greater  results  from  their 
"  example." 

♦  Lib,  ii. 

Vol.  I.  2  Q 
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LETTER  VI. 

In  the  course  of  my  residence  in  Paris,  I  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Abb6  Barruel  whose  work  on  the  Ma- 
sonic societies  of  Europe,  once  attracted  so  much  both  of  cen- 
sure and  applause.  iJarruelism,  the  title  given  to  his  exposition 
of  the  views  of  the  German  Illuminati,is  now  not  only  out  of 
vogue,  but  has  almost  fallen  into  oblivion.  It  must,  neverthe- 
less, be  acknowledged,  that  the  world  is  indebted  to  him  for 
some  important  discoveries,  and  much  curious  research.  It  is 
at  the  same  time  universally  admitted,  that  his  hatred  of 
jacobinism,  and  the  warmth  of  his  fancy,  betrayed  him  into 
many  exaggerated  representations  and  idle  fears.  His  history 
of  the  persecution  of  the  French  clergy,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  is,  in  my  estimation,  the  most  valuable 
of  his  productions.  It  is  not  only  a  very  interesting  narra- 
tive, but  an  historical  document  of  great  importance. 

The  author  returned  to  France,  on  the  establishment  of 
the  consular  government,  published  a  pamphlet  in  1802,  in 
favour  of  the  Concordat^  and  was,  not  long  after,  made  one  of 
the  canons  of  the  Metropolitan  church  of  Paris,  a  capacity  in 
which  he  continued  to  act  when  I  saw  him.  I  found  him 
miserably  lodged,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  capital,  and  labori- 
ously occupied,  in  a  refutation  of  the  metaphysics  of  Kant. 
He  thought  he  had  discovered  a  key  to  the  riddles  of  the 
German  philosopher,  and  denounced  his  principles  and  in- 
tentions, as  no  less  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
morals,  than  those  of  the  most  atheistical  of  the  Illuminati. 
The  timorous  and  prolific  imagination  of  the  good  Abbe, 
had,  I  fear,  more  share  in  the  creation  of  the  "  gorgons  and 
^'  chimeras  dire,"  which  he  supposed  to  exist  in  the  unintelli- 
gible volumes  of  Kant,  than  either  the  heart  or  the  head  of 
the  metaphysician  himself.  Whatever  is  perfectly  obscure,  i^ 
flexible  to  any  interpretation,  and  if  charity  would  allow  of 
that  which  Barruel  gives  to  the  works  of  Kant,  I  should  think 
it  quite  as  rational  and  plausible  as  any  other  which  it  has  been 
my  unfortunate  lot  to  peruse.  * 

*  There  never  was  a  writer  to  whom  the  foUowinic:  ingenious  conp)»t, 
addressed  by  Maynard  to  Balsac,  might  be  applied  with  more  justice  than 
to  Kant. 

**  Mon  ami,  chabse  bien  loin 

**  Cette  noire  Rhetorique 

**  Teg  ouvrages  ont  besoin 

**  D'un  deviu  qui  ics  explitjuc. 
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My  conversations  with  Barruel,  turned  principally  upon 
the  progress  which  religion  liad  made  in  France,  and  on  the 
degree  of  patronage  which  it  enjoyed  under  the  new  go- 
vernment. No  man  had  attended  more  assiduously  to  this 
subject  than  himself,  or  was  better  fitted  both  from  his  oppor- 
tunities and  feelings,  to  decide  correctly  and  impartially.  His 
statements  fully  confirmed  what  I  have  advanced  on  this 
Iiead,  in  my  first  letter,  descriptive  of  Bordeaux,  and  coin- 
cided with  the  additional  observations,  which  I  now  propose 
to  make  on  the  same  point.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  never 
uttered  more  bitter  lamentations  or  gloomy  forebodings, 
with  respect  to  Jerusalem,  than  did  this  good  old  man,  when 
speaking  of  the  actual  influence  and  prospects  of  the  gospel 
in  his  unchristian  country.  His  creative  fancy  could  not 
have  magnified  the  evil,  in  the  face  of  evidence  open  and  ir- 
resistible to  every  observer,  and  if  it  could  have  exerted  any 
sway,  would  have  had  a  contrary  operation,  as  all  his  wishes 
and  aftections  prompted  him  to  be  sanguine.  He  calculated 
that  out  of  a  population  of  six  hundred  thousand  souls,  which 
he  ascribed  to  Paris,  forty  thousand  were  in  the  habit  of  going 

"  Si  ton  esprit  veut  cacher 

"  Les  belles  choses  qu'il  peiise 

"  Din  moi,  qui  peut  t'eropecher 

*'  De  te  servir  du  silence." 
Dugald  Stewart,  in  the  admirable  volume  of  Philosophical  Essays  which 
he  has  recently  published,  pronounces  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Kant's 
writings,   which    is   well   worth  transcribing-,    as  it   falls  from    the    highest 
autho^it5^ 

"  As  to  Kant's  works  I  must  fairly  acknowledge,  that,  although  I  have 
frequently  attempted  to  read  them  in  the  Latin  edition,  printed  at  Leipsic,  I 
have  always  been  forced  to  abandon  the  undertaking  in  despair;  partly  from 
the  scholastic  barbarism  of  the  style,  and  partly  from  my  utter  inability  to  un- 
ravel the  author's  meaning.  Wherever  I  have  happened  to  obtain  a  momen- 
tary glimpse  of  light,  I  have  derived  it  not  from  Kant  himself,  but  frogi  my  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  those  opinions  of  Leibnitz,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Reid, 
and  others  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  appropriate  to  himselt,  under  the  deep 
disguise  of  his  new  phraseology.  No  writer  certainly  ever  exemplified  more 
Systematically,  or  more  succes5?fully,  the  precept  which  Quinctilian  (upon  the 
authority  of  Livy)  ascribes  to  an  ancient  rhetorician;  and  which,  if  the  object 
of  the  teacher  was  merely  to  instruct  his  pupils  how  to  command  the  ad- 
miiation  of  the  multitude,  must  be  allowed  to  reflect  no  small  honour  on 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature.  *'  Neque  id  novum  vitium  est,  cum  jam 
'*  apud  Titum  Livium  inveniam  fuisse  pr8Bceptorem  aliquem,  qui  discipulos 
"  obscurare,  que  dicerent,  juberent,  Graeco  verbo  uteus — (rxoTiffov — unde 

**  ilia  scilicet  egregia  laudatio :    Tanto  meliory  nc  ego  quidem  intellexi,"    Quinct. 
Institut. 

"En  ecrivant, j'ai  toujours  tache  de  m'entendre,"  is  an  expression  which 
Fontenelle  somewhere  uses,  in  speaking  of  his  own  literary  habits — it  conveys 
a  hint  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  authors ; — but  which  I  would  not  venture 
to  recommend  to  that  class  who  may  aspire  to  the  glory  of  "  founding  new 
"  schools  of  philosophy.'*     Essay  IL  c  2, 
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to  church,  and  of  that  number  ]ie  supposed  about  twenty 
thousand  to  be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  piety.  This  computation 
coincided  with  the  result  of  my  own  personal  observation. 
The  proportion  was  even  larger  than  I  expected,  when  I  ad- 
verted to  the  state  of  public  worship  but  a  few  years  before, 
and  to  tlie  prevailing  system  of  morals  and  opinions. 

I  had  occasion  to  see  frequently,  several  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent ecclesiastics  of  Paris,  and  to  form  an  acquaintance  w  ith 
the  Catholic  clergymen  of  the  Provincial  towns,  through 
which  I  passed.  My  inquiries  were  eager  and  minute,  on  the 
subject  of  the  progress  of  religion,  in  which,  not  only  my  at- 
tachment to  this  most  important  of  all  concerns,  but  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  my  education,  led  me  to  take  a  lively 
interest.  The  testimony  borne  to  me,  was  t]ie  same  in  every 
mouth,  and  corresponded  to  the  result  of  my  own  experience. 
When  the  clergy  commenced  the  legalized  exercise  of  their 
functions,  under  the  authority  of  the  Concordat,  they  found 
the  people  generally  a  prey  to  the  wildest  anarchy  in  religion, 
and  so  long  disused,  both  to  its  forms  and  restraints,  as  to  be 
worse  than  indifferent  about  their  return.  It  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  render  them  docile  to  the  voice  of  the  gospel,  or 
to  correct  the  horrible  dissolution  of  morals,  which  prevailed 
even  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  without  the  zealous  aid  of 
a  virtuous  and  peaceful  government;  and  unless  the  priesthood 
had  been  invested  witli  strong  titles  to  the  respect,  and  obe- 
dience of  the  vulgar.  While  the  rulers  of  France  continued  to 
set  the  example  of  an  habitual  violation  of  all  law — to  trample 
upon  the  most  sacred  rights;  and  to  infringe  every  moral 
principle  both  at  home  and  abroad; — to  organize,  as  it  were, 
robbery  and  falsehood  in  every  part  of  the  empire, — while 
they  continued  to  make  the  camp  the  school  of  moral  in- 
struction for  the  French  youth,  and  suffered  the  clergy  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  wretched  impoverishment,  and  igno- 
minious dependence  on  the  civil  functionaries,  it  was  in  vain 
to  expect  that  religion  could  regain  her  influence  over  a  po- 
pulation, whose  corruption  so  many  powerful  causes  con- 
spired to  increase. 

In  tlie  interior  of  the  country,  the  peasantry  go  to  church 
with  some  regularity,  but  are  in  every  other  respect,  insen- 
sible to  tlie  obligations  of  their  religion,  and  to  the  authority 
of  their  teachers.  In  the  provincial  cities,  and  particularly  in 
the  seaport  towns,  the  cause  of  infidelity  has  many  more 
proselytes  than  that  of  the  gospel,  and  the  clergy  are  held  in 
open  derision.  The  state  of  public  morals  generally,  is  but 
little^  if  at  all^  improved.     There  is  more  hypocrisy  tlian 
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heretofore,  and  a  very  small  increase  of  Christianity.  I  am, 
indeed,  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  system  of  Bonaparte  has, 
by  its  demoralizing  effects,  more  than  counterbalanced  all  the 
benefits  which  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  and  the  authorization 
of  public  worship,  tended  to  produce.  The  people  of  France 
are,  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  more  inveterately  corrupt,  more 
incurably  irreligious,  than  they  were  in  the  year  1800. 

In  Paris  there  is  not  a  symptom  of  religious  faith  among 
the  opulent  classes,  or  the  youth  of  any  description.  The 
churches,  which  I  attended  assiduously,  were  frequented  only 
by  women  and  children,  and  some  few  of  the  poorer  orders. 
iJuring  the  holy  week,  two  sermons  were  delivered  every 
day,  at  each  of  the  great  churches,  by  the  most  celebrated 
preachers  of  the  capital.  I  visited  them  all  in  rotation,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  influence  of  religion  over  the 
public  mind,  and  of  forming  a  judgment  concerning  the  pul- 
pit oratory  of  the  capital.  The  congregations  were  more  nu- 
merous, indeed,  during  this  season,  than  I  had  before  seen 
them,  but  the  majority  obviously  consisted,  of  the  curious  and 
the  idle,  who  were  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  fine  music, 
and  a  good  discourse.  Their  exterior  deportment  was  but 
little  calculated  to  yield  edification.  The  night  service  of  the 
same  season,  gave  rise  to  orgies  too  shocking  to  be  related.  I 
recollect  that  it  was  mentioned  in  one  of  the  morning  gazettes, 
as  a  curious  fact,  that  a  playhouse  of  Lyons  had  not  been 
open  for  four  days,  during  the  holy  week.  On  good  Friday, 
public  concerts  were  given,  with  the  epithet  of  spiritual,  but 
they  had  certainly  much  of  the  alloy  of  profane  music,  and 
were  most  profanely  attended. 

In  most  of  the  churches  the  religious  rites  are  solemnized 
with  very  little  parade.  The  sacristies  were  robbed,  during 
the  revolution,  of  the  sumptuous  ornaments  with  which  they 
abounded.  The  means  of  the  hierarchy,  at  this  time,  do  not 
permit  them  to  perform  their  worship  even  with  "  the  modest 
"  splendor,  the  unassuming  state,  the  mild  majesty,  and  sober 
"  pomp"  which  Mr.  Burke  so  justly  recommends  as  suitable 
and  necessary,  for  the  public  external  observances  of  religion. 
The  choirs  which  chaunted  "  the  pealing  anthem"  with  so 
much  effect  before  the  revolution,  are  entirely  dissipated.  It 
is  at  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  that  the  remains  of  the 
religious  pomp  of  the  old  regime  are  collected  and  displayed, 
on  the  great  feasts  of  the  calendar.  The  public  functionaries 
usually  attend  on  these  occasions,  and  are  regaled  with  music 
by  some  of  the  best  performers,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
of  the  metropolis.  They  are  followed  by  crowds,  who,  together 
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with  the  official  spectators,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  ge- 
nerally, appear  to  regard  the  celebration  of  high  mass  in  this 
way,  in  the  light  of  a  theatrical  representation.  Even  the 
dregs  of  the  populace  are  fully  aware  of  the  political  meaning 
of  the  cei^monial,  and  of  ihe  purposes  to  which  the  forms  of 
religion  are  rendered  subservient,  by  the  government.  The 
degraded  condition  of  the  clergy  is  obvious  to  every  eye,  and 
robs  them  of  the  reverence  which  the  nature  of  their  functions 
usually  awakens  in  the  multitude,  and  without  which,  the 
ceremonies  of  >vorship  and  the  inculceitions  of  the  pulpit,  are 
of  but  little  avail. 

The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  noble  Gothic  monument, 
and  in  itself,  fitted,  like  the  storms  of  winter,  according  to  the 
poet,  "  to  exalt  the  soul  to  solemn  thought,  and  heavenly 
"  musing."  Notwithstanding  the  chilling  reilections  which 
naturally  arise  out  of  the  circumstances  under  which  religious 
rites  are  now  solemnized,  the  fancy  of  an  American  stranger 
must  be  powerfully  excited,  at  the  celebration  of  an  high 
mass,  in  this  majestic  edifice,  on  the  great  festivals:  The 
"  moss  grown  domes," — '•  the  long-sounding  aisles,  and  in- 
'^  termingled  graves" — the  vast  extent  and  imposing  aspect 
of  the  interior, — the  repercussion  of  the  music  trom  the  fret- 
ted roof  and  arches — "  the  dim  religious  light"  shed  through 
the  painted  glass  of  the  windows, — the  clouds  of  fragrance 
^'  rolling  from  the  censer,"  chase  away  all  consciousness  of 
the  present,  and  kindle  the  most  solemn  emotions  of  devo- 
tional awe.  The  Gothic  edifices  generally,  and  the  old 
castles  of  Europe,  exert  an  influence  over  the  mind  which  no 
external  object  in  our  own  country  is  calculated  to  produce. 
They  carry  the  spectator  back  to  the  middle  ages,  and  call  up 
a  train  of  those  feudal  and  monastic  visions,  which,  whether 
arising  from  this  source,  or  from  tlie  descriptions  of  poetry, 
are,  of  all  other  images,  the  most  delightful  to  a  romantic 
imagination. 

I  should  not  omit  to  mention  a  singular  Parisian  custom 
or  exhibition  belonging  to  the  holy  week,  which  does  not  al- 
together harmonize  with  the  sanctity  of  its  character,  or  with 
tlie  lessons  of  humility  inculcated  by  the  gospel.  I  allude  to 
the  parade  o^  Long'champ^  and  in  order  to  give  you  a  correct 
idea  of  it,  must  remount  to  its  origin.  About  three  miles  from 
the  capital,  there  is  a  wood,  intitled  the  Bois  de  Boulogne^ 
which,  in  good  weather,  is  the  morning  ride  of  all  those  who 
have  pretensions  to  the  hon  ton.  The  Champs  Elysees  lead  to 
it,  and  contribute  to  render  it  a  delightful  place  of  fashionable 
rendezvous.   Isabella,  the  sister  of  St.  Louis,  founded,  in  the 
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year  1260,  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  a  convent,  which  obtained 
the  name  of  Long-champ,  and  in  which  several  of  the  queens 
of  France  took  their  departure  from  this  world.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  convent  cultivated  sacred  music,  with  particular 
care,  and  acquired  so  much  reputation  by  their  manner  of 
chaunting  the  tenebrae,  that  on  the  Wednesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Fridays  of  the  holy  week,  the  days  devoted  to  these  lu- 
gubrious airs,  their  little  chapel  became  the  resort  of  all  the 
devout  christians,  and  the  ambitious  dilettanti  of  the  capital. 

The  pilgrimage  of  Long-champ  soon  became  universal ; 
but  the  rich  and  the  beautiful,  instead  of  appearing  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  strove  to  outvie  each  other  in  the  luxury  of  their 
dress  and  the  splendor  of  their  equipages.  The  archbishop  of 
Paris  w  as  at  length  scandalized  by  this  unhallowed  metamor- 
phosis of  a  pious  usage,  into  a  feast  of  vanity,  and  therefore, 
ordered  the  tenebrce  to  be  sung  with  closed  doors.  The  con- 
vent and  the  nuns  have  long  since  disappeared,  but  the  pro- 
menade of  Long-champ  remains,  and  no  small  share  of  the , 
savings  of  every  class  of  society  is  allotted  to  the  purchase  of 
finery  for  the  occasion.  During  several  weeks  previous,  the 
invention  of  every  milliner  and  coeffeuris  upon  the  rack,  in 
devising  new  fashions;  every  horse  is  put  in  requisition,  and 
every  private  carriage  undergoes  a  thorough  repair. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock,  on  the  days  that  I  have 
mentioned,  the  whole  world  is  in  motion.  All  those  who  can, 
afford  to  procure  a  vehicle  or  a  horse  of  any  description,  join 
the  cavalcade,  which  begins  at  the  entrance  of  the  Champ 
Elysees.  The  whole  affair  consists  simply,  in  going  as  far  as 
the  site  of  Long-champ,  and  then  returning.  The  procession 
is  regulated  by  the  police,  and  the  carriages  are  made  to  fol- 
low each  other  regularly,  in  a  single  line,  which  usually  ex- 
tends as  far  as  the  goal  itself.  They  thus  move  on^  at  a  slow 
pace,  for  four  or  five  hours,  while  the  footways  and  the  adja- 
cent avenues  are  crowded  with  the  populace,  dressed  in  their 
best  suits.  I  happened,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  a  carriage,  and  as  the  weather  chanced  to  be  very 
cold,  rejoiced  most  heartly  when  I  made  my  escape,  notwith- 
standing the  novelty  and  vivacity  of  the  scene.  The  Parisians, 
particularly  the  lower  orders,  attach  the  highest  importance  to 
the  amusements  of  the  promenade  of  Long-champ,  and  it  is 
not  without  interest  for  a  stranger,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
lingular  groups  which  it  presents  to  his  eye,  but  also,  as  it 
enables  him  tojudgeof  the  whole  wealth  of  Paris,  in  point  of 
equipage.  I  was  much  disappointed  in  my  expectations  on  this 
kead.    Ther«  were  but  few  carriages  of  any  beauty  oi*  ra^§Qi*« 
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ficence  in  the  procesyion,  and  numbers  of  an  appearance  so 
singularly  mean  and  grotesque,  as  to  beggar  all  description. 
The  weekly  exhibition  of  vehicles  in  Hyde  park  is  incompara- 
bly more  splendid  tl)an  the  annual  effort  of  Paris.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  is  better  fitted  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  opu- 
lence of  London,  than  the  display  of  equipages  in  the  Sunday 
promenades,  or  on  the  birth-day  of  the  monarch. 

I  cannot  say  much  in  commendation  of  the  pulpit  eloquence 
of  the  French  capital.  The  sermons  which  I  heard  from  the 
mouths  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  the  day,  were  of 
a  very  diflerent  character  from  those  of  Massillon,  and  Bour- 
daloue.  .Some  of  them,  however,  were  not  without  merit,  and 
in  a  few  instances,  I  had  occasion  to  admire,  both  the  strain 
of  argument  and  the  style  of  declamation.  There  can  be,  I 
think,  no  reflecting  man  who  is  not  ready  to  acknowledge 
with  Cowper,  that, 

"  The  pulpit  (in  the  sober  use 
"  Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  pow'rs) 
**  Mirt  stand  acknowledg'd,  while  the  world  shall  stand, 
**  The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 
**  Support  and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause." 

The  poet  has  qualified  his  encomium  judiciously,  ])y  the 
words  of  the  passage  I  have  quoted,  which  are  included 
within  a  parenthesis.  The  pulpit  in  France  does  not  merit  tliis 
eulogy,  because  it  is  habitually  forced  to  transcend  "  itslegi- 
"  timate  and  peculiar  powers,"  and  compidsoiily  perverted 
into  an  engine  of  state,  to  further  the  worst  purposes  of  am- 
bition and  rapine.  The  preacher  is  not  always  the  messenger 
of  truth,  and  the  legate  of  the  skies.  His  office  is  not  always 
sacred,  nor  his  theme  divine.  He  is  forced  to  pronounce  ex- 
travagant panegyrics  on  the  most  impious  banditti,  and  the 
most  criminal  enterprises,  of  which  the  records  of  history 
furnish  any  example ;  to  hold  a  language  equally  at  war  with 
his  own  conscience,  and  the  conviction  of  his  auditory ;  to  re- 
commend in  every  shape,  the  system  of  conscription  and 
taxation; — the  whole  organization  of  violence  and  fraud,  by 
which  his  wretched  countrymen  are  overwhelmed  in  misery, 
and  plunged  deeper  in  corruption.  The  catechism  which  he  is 
made  to  teach  to  the  children  of  his  parisli,  is  in  that  part 
which  relates  to  Napoleon,  an  outrage  both  upon  truth  and 
reason,  and  little  short  of  absolute  blasphemy.*  The  ministers 

•The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  text  taken  from  the  second  part, 
4csson  VII. 

"  Detnande,  Quels  sont  les  devoirs  des  Chretiens  h.  Tcgarde  dcs  princes 
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of  the  gospel  are  compelled  to  celebrate  victories  which  are 
felt  as  a  cruel  scourge  by  France  herself,  no  less  than  by  the 
nations  over  whom  they  are  gained : — To  chaunt  Te  Deums, 
to  praise  God  for  his  tender  mercies,  when  new  afflictions 
fall  upon  the  people,  and  humanity  bleeds  at  every  pore. 

For  the  truth  of  these  assertions,  I  need  only  refer  you  to 
tlie  files  of  the  Moniteur,  which  contain  the  orders  transmitted 
by  the  government  to  the  several  churches,  and  extracts  from 
the  various  circular  epistles  of  the  bishops  and  consistories* 
Bonaparte,  in  reestablisliing  the  altar,  had  solely  in  view,  the 
erection  of  a  new  prop  for  his  military  system  ;  the  formation 
of  an  instrument  for  political  purposes.  Religion  in  his  hands, 
has  been  uniformly,  and  is  now,  a  mere  tool  of  state ; — a 
pageant  to  adorn  his  personal  triumphs.  The  verification  of 
this  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  active  subserviency  to  his 
political  views,  in  which  he  has  uniformly  kept  the  ministers 
of  religion,  and  in  the  situation  in  which  he  permits  the  tem- 

"  qui  les  gouvernent,  et  quels  sont  en  particulier  nos  devoirs  envers  Kapo- 
"  leon  premier,  notre  empereur  ? 

"  Reponse.  Les  Chretiens  doivent  aux  princes  qui  les  gouvernent,  et  nous 
"  devonsen  particulier  a  Napoleon  ier,  notre  Empereur,  I'amoui-,  le  respect, 
**  I'obeissance,  la  fidelite,  le  service  militairc,  les  trihuts  ordonnes  pour  la  con.' 
**  servation  et  la  defense  de  V empire  et  de  son  tronCy  nous  lui  devons  encore  des 
**  priiires  ferventes  pour  son  salut  et  pour  la  prosperite  spirituelle  et  tempo- 
"  relle  de  I'etat. 

**  D.  Pourquoi  sommes-nous  tenus  de  tous  ces  devoirs  envers  notre 
**  Empereur  ? 

**  R.  C'est  premierement,  parceque  Dieu,  qui  cree  les  empires  et  les 
*'  distribue  selon  sa  volonte,  en  comblant  notre  Empereur  de  dons,  soit  dan<j 
*'  la  paix,  soit  dans  la  guerre,  I'd  etabli  notre  souverain,  I'a  rendu  le  ministre 
**  da  sa  puissance  et  son  image  sur  la  terre.  Honorer  et  servir  notre  Empereur 
"  cat  done  honorer  et  servir  Dietc  mevie. 

"  D.  N'y  a-t-ii  pas  des  motifs  particuliers  qui  doivent  plus  fortement  woui 
*'  attacher  a  Napoleon  premier,  notre  Empereur  ? 

"  R.  Oui,  car  il  est  celui  que  Dieu  a  suscite  dans  les  circonstances  difR^ 
**  ciles,  pour  retablir  le  culte  public  de  la  religior.  sainte  de  nos  peres,  et 
*^  pour  en  etre  le  protecteur.  U  a  ramene  et  conserve  I'ordre  public  par  sa 
*'  sagesse  profonde  et  active ;  il  defend  I'etat  par  son  bras  puissant;  car  il 
**  est  deveau  Point  du  Seigneur  par  la  consecration  qu'il  a  reju  de  souva- 
**  rain  pontife,  chef  de  I'eglise  universelle. 

"  D.  Que  doit-on  penser  de  ceux  qui  manqueratent  k  leur  devoir  enver* 
"  notre  Empereur  ? 

"  R.  Selon  I'apotre  Saint  Paul,  ils  resisteraient  k  i'ordre  etabli  de  DieU 
**  meme,  et  se  rendraient  dignes  de  la  damnation  eternelle. 

•'  D.  Les  devoirs,  dont  nous  sommes  tenus  envers  notre  Empereur,  nous 
"  lieront-ils  egalement  envers  ses  successeurs  legitimes  dans  I'ordre  elabii  par 
*'  les  constitutions  de  I'empire  ? 

"  R.  Oui,  sans  doute  ;  car  nous  lisons  dans  la  sainte  ecriture,  que  Dieu, 
"  seigneur  du  ciel  et  de  la  terre,  par  une  disposition  de  sa  volonte  suprlme^ 
"  et  par  sa  Providence,  donne  les  empires,  non  seulement  k.  une  personne  en 
f '  particulier,  mais  aussi  a  sa  faraille,"  &c. 

ToL.  I.  2  R 
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pies  of  God  to  remain.  Durinp^  my  residence  in  France,  (and 
since  then,  no  material  change,  as  I  am  well  informed,  has 
taken  place,)  the  stipend  of  the  country  curates  and  the  pa- 
rochial clergymen  p^enerally,  the  most  useful  and  important 
class  for  the  purposes  of  religion, — was  so  small,  as  to  be  al- 
together insufficient  for  their  subsistence.     They  were  con- 
signed over  to  the  most  grinding  poverty,  or  to  the  precarious 
bounty  of  parishioners,  who  had  themselves  but  little  to  give. 
Many  of  them  were  without  habitations,  and  in  various  in- 
stances, without  a  church  in  which  to  officiate.    No  share  was 
allotted  to  them  in  tlie  education  of  youth;  no  means,  inde- 
pendently of  the  mere  force  of  their  ecclesiastical  character, 
were  imparted,  by  which  they   could  acquire  authority  or 
command  respect.    The  necessity  imposed  upon  them,  of  co- 
operating in  measures  hateful  to  the  people,  and  of  outraging 
public  opinion,  by  the  propagation  of  sentiments  notoriously 
insincere,  tended  to   deprive  them,  even  of  the  influence 
arising  from  the  sacred  character  of  their  ministry. 

The  country  churches  were  suffered  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
wretched  dilapidation,  and  where  it  was  found  indispensably 
necessary  to  build  or  to  repair,  the  burden  was  thrown  upon 
the  parishes,  how  ever  miserably  poor.  It  was  but  two  or  three 
years  ago  that  the  clergy  were  exempted  from  the  conscrip- 
tion. In  the  year  1806,  the  superior  of  the  seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice  was  compelled  to  make  the  most  painful  exertions,  in 
order  to  save  the  whole  body  of  the  youth  of  that  institution 
from  being  swept  away  into  the  armies.  Tlie  exemption  now 
extends  to  those  only,  who  have  reached  the  grade  of  sub- 
deacon,  in  their  acfvancement  to  the  priesthood:  a  grade 
which,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic  church,  is 
not  to  be  attained  until  after  the  individual  has  reached  his 
majority. 

This  liability  to  the  conscription,  united  to  the  poverty, 
the  privations,  and  the  contempt,  to  which  the  clergy  are 
subjected,  strips  the  clerical  state  of  all  its  attraction  for  the 
youth  of  France,  and  has  produced  a  lamentable  dearth  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  priests  who  survived  the 
storm  of  the  revolution,  and  returned  to  France,  are  worn  out 
by  age  and  infirmities,  and  find  but  few  successors.  Religion 
must,  therefore,  languish  from  a  want  of  pastors,  if  from  no 
other  caused.  Ten  archbishops,  and  fifty  bishops  composed 
the  hierarchy  in  1806,  and  are,  among  the  clergy,  the  chosen 
organs  and  the  most  important  histruments  of  the  Imperial 
will.  The  income  allotted  to  the  first,  was  but  three  thousand 
lioUars  a  year,  and  to  the  last  two  thousand.  It  must  be  appa- 
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rent  to  you,  that  if  Bonaparte  had  ever  seriously  aimed  at  the 
restoration  of  the  religious  spirit,  he  would  have  placed  the 
clergy  upon  another  footing,  and  particularly,  have  made 
them  participate  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  France.  But 
the  whole  was  a  mere  political  juggle.  A  minister  was  ap- 
pointed to  regulate  the  department  of  public  worship,  in  the 
same  manner,  as  that  of  war,  of  the  marine,  or  of  the  police, 
is  governed,  and  precisely  for  the  same  purposes. 

Much  parade  was  made  about  toleration,  and  the  admission 
of  protestants  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  This  part 
of  the  transaction  bore  the  same  character  as  the  rest.  The  pro- 
testant  clergy  were  but  another  spring,  set  in  motion,  to  work 
the  political  machine.  The  nomination  of  every  functionary 
attached  to  their  churches,  was  reserved  to  the  Emperor;  no 
doctrinal  point  can  be  determined,  no  matter  of  discipline  re- 
gulated, without  the  express  authority  of  the  government. 
Consistories  were  established,  and  laymen,  selected  from  the 
most  opulent  class  of  the  dissenters,  placed  at  their  head.  The 
latter  take  a  particular  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  receive 
a  salary  from  the  treasury,  and  are  clas>>8d  with  the  other  pub- 
lic functionaries.  They,  together  with  some  of  the  clergy,  are 
decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  legion  ofhonour,  andin  com- 
mon with  all  those  who  officiate  among  the  dissenting  congre- 
gations,hold  the  same  language,  and  perform  the  same  agency, 
in  favour  of  the  military  system,  as  do  the  Catholic  priests. 
The  consistorial  circulars  differ  not  at  all  in  spirit  from  the 
Mandemens  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  compare  the  professions  of  re- 
spect and  patronage  made  by  the  French  government  towards 
the  body  of  protestants,  with  one  of  the  topics  of  invective, 
employed  against  the  British,  in  the  proclamations  addressed 
to  the  Spaniards,  by  Bonaparte.  The  British  are  repeatedly 
stigmatized  as  vile  heretics.  The  same  epithet  was  before  ap- 
plied to  them,  as  a  serious  reproach,  in  the  Moniteur.  The 
French  Emperor  must  forget,  that  he  has  several  millions  of 
protestant  subjects  within  the  present  limits  of  the  empire, 
and  that  his  scheme  of  dominion,  embraces  the  incorporation 
of  countries,  containing  many  millions  more. 

The  Jews  also  have  had  their  share  in  the  "  benignant 
^'  meditations,  and  paternal  solicitude"  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. The  farce  or  the  tragedy,  for  I  know  not  which  they 
would  now  please  to  call  it,  played  with  them  in  Paris,  at 
the  assemblage  of  the  Sanhedrin,  was,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
numberless  impositions  attempted  by  their  rulers,  on  the 
world,  the  most  wanton  and  impudent.  The  convocation  wa^ 
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a  broad  burlesque  in  the  eye  of  the  parties  immediately  con- 
cerned, and  a  source  of  merriment  and  ridicule,  even  to  the 
populace.  The  sittiiigs  of  the  Sanhedrin  took  phxce  during- 
the  period  of  my  residence  in  Paris,  and  were  accessible  to  the 
public.  The  president,  Furtado,  a  shrewd  man,  from  Bor- 
deaux, was  attired  in  a  magnificent  court  dress.  A  particular 
costume  with  rich  embroidery,  was  also  worn  by  the  inferior 
officers  of  the  meeting.  The  elders  were  men  of  a  venerable 
aspect,  and  together  with  the  majority  of  their  brethren,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  wealth,  and  the  respectability  of  their 
character.  A  long  string  of  formal  interrogatories  was,  asyou 
know,  propounded  to  them  on  various  points  of  their  faith. 
These  were  discussed  in  much  detail,  and  with  great  solemnity 
of  form  and  manner : — voluminous  and  becoming';  replies  were 
framed,  and  the  convocation  was  at  length  dissolved,  after  se- 
veral pompous  discourses  from  the  president,  containing  iiigh- 
flown  panegyrics,  on  the  private  and  public  virtues  of  the 
Emperor,  and  an  annunciation  of  certain  undefined,  but  mag- 
nanimous intentions,  in  favour  of  the  children  of  Israel.  No 
concession,  however,  was  made  to  them  ;  they  reaped  no  im- 
munities of  any  importance,  to  compensate  for  the  expense 
and  ridicule  incurred  in  this  transaction.  A  thick  veil  of  mys- 
tery was  drawn  over  the  true  motive,  and  the  actual  result 
of  their  meeting. 

The  conjectures  indulged  by  the  Parisians,  with  respect  to 
this  affair,  were  various.  It  was  at  one  time  called  a  mere 
persifflage  or  hoax  ;  at  another,  a  scheme  for  the  extortion  of 
money  nom  the  synagogue.  The  supposition  which  appeared 
to  me  t6  be  the  most  rational  was  this  : — that  Bonaparte  was 
desirous  of  establishing  a  correspondence  o^  espionage  between 
them  and  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  for  this 
purpose,  had  selected  such  of  their  body  to  compose  his  San- 
hedrin  .  of  political  propagandists,  as  were  known  to  possess 
most  intelligence  and  influence.  The  order  issued  at  the  time, 
by  the  king  of  Sweden,  forbidding  the  Jews  of  his  dominions 
to  hold  communion  with  those  of  France,  gives  color  to  this 
surmise  ;  or  proves  at  least,  that  a  suspicion  to  this  effect  was 
entertained  by  the  cabinets  of  the  North.  1  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  Bonaparte  did  not  find  the  instruments  whom  he 
chose  for  the  purpose,  quite  as  pliable,  or  corrupt, 'ks  he  could 
have  wished  ;  otherwise  the  meetings  of  the  Sanhedrin  would 
have  been  followed  by  some  show  of  benefaction. 

The  journey  of  the  pope  to  Paris,  produced  also,  a  most 
disgusting  exhibition  of  treacheiy  and  imposture.  The  good 
prelate  was  tempted  to  cross  the  Alps,  at  the  most  inclement 
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season  of  the  year,  and  to  officiate  at  the  Imperial  coronation 
hy  glowing  representations  of  the  solid  benefits,  of  which  his 
presence  in  the  French  capital  might  be  productive  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  He  was  received  on  the  confines  of  France 
by  Abdallah  il/ewoz^,  then  governor  of  Piedmont,  who  was  de- 
puted by  his  master  to  do  the  honours  on  the  occasion.  The 
Turk  superintended  the  religious  festivals  prepared  for  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  and  even  received  the  apostolical  bene- 
diction, with  every  demonstration  of  profound  reverence  and 
religious  zeal.  The  venerable  traveller,  on  his  arri  val  in  Paris, 
was  sumptuously  lodged  in  the  Thuileries,  and  deluded  dur- 
ing his  residence  there,  by  a  most  cruel  and  revolting  mockery 
of  respect  and  friendship. 

When  the  crowd  followed  him,  through  curiosity,  in  the 
streets,  or  assembled,  fi*om  the  same  motive,  to  gaze  upon 
him,  as  he  stood  in  the  balcony  of  the  palace,  the  Moniteur 
pronounced  lofty  panegyrics  on  tlie  piety  of  the  people,  and 
proclaimed  their  eagerness  to  deserve  the  blessings  of  heaven, 
by  offering  suitable  homage  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  A 
good  portion  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  receiving  solemn 
deputations  of  the  public  functionaries,  organized  at  the  in- 
stigation of  their  ruler.  A  multitude  of  persons,  many  of 
them  notorious  deists,  and  renegado  republicans,  were  made 
to  embrace  his  knees,  and  to  kiss  his  feet.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  police  found  it  not  alittle  difficult  to  repress  the 
ribaldry  and  the  witticisms  in  which  the  licentious  infidelity  of 
no  small  proportion  of  the  Parisians  prompted  them  to  indulge 
at  iiis  expense.  After  he  had  performed  the  part  destined  for 
him  in  the  coronation,  and  when  it  was  found  tliat  he  was  not 
to  be  subdued  into  a  complete  subserviency  to  the  designs  of 
Bonaparte,  he  was  dismissed  with  the  bitter  reflection,  that  he 
had  served  merely  as  a  theatrical  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
crafty  tyrant,  and  had  not,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  dignity,  been 
able  to  secure  a  solitary  fa v  our  for  the  church .  The  subsequent 
usurpation  of  his  temporal  authority  and  fortunes,  and  the  in- 
dignities and  sufferings  now  heaped  upon  him,  yield  unerring 
proofs  of  the  spirit  by  which  Bonaparte  was  previously  ani- 
mated in  his  regard. 

The  situation  of  the  clergy  of  France,  at  this  moment,  is 
truly  to  ]ie  commiserated.  Most  of  them  have,  I  think,  been 
at  all  times  actuated  by  honest  motives,  and  in  lending  them- 
selves as  far  as  they  have  done,  to  the  personal  and  political 
views  of  their  oppressor,  have  been  either  impelled  by  force, 
or  allured  by  the  hope  of  being  able  to  educe  good  from  evil. 
They  ^nd  the  pope  were  of  opinion,  that  the  cause  of  chris- 
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tianitj  would  be  essentially  benefited,  hy  the  continuance 
even  of  the  mere  forms  of  divine  worship,  and  were  therefore 
disposed  to  make  great  sacrifices,  in  order  to  achieve  this  end. 
They  fondly  cherished  the  expectation,  that  the  hardy  plant  of 
religion,  if  it  could  once  be  made  to  take  root  in  the  soil, 
would  flourish  in  spite  of  all  obstacles ;  and  were  at  one  time, 
even  credulous  enough  to  imagine,  that  the  professions  of 
Bonaparte  in  favour  of  the  altar,  were  not  wholly  destitute 
of  sincerity.  They  must  now,  I  presume,  be  completely  unde- 
ceived, and  have  in  the  aspect  of  the  future,  nothing  left  to 
console  tliem,  for  the  wretchedness  and  degradation  of  their 
present  condition;  I  can,  in  fact,  conceive  no  state  more  cala- 
mitous or  gGlling,than  that  to  which  such  of  them  are  reduced, 
as  retain  any  independence  of  character  or  purity  of  intention. 
They  must  be  conscious  that  by  the  political  agency  which 
they  are  compelled  to  exercise,  they  prostitute  their  ministry 
to  the  corrol^oration  of  a  system,  that  tends  directly  to  defeat 
the  labours  of  their  spiritual  vocation,  and  has  regularly 
stifled  the  seeds  of  piety,  as  fast  as  they  have  been  sown. 
What,  moreover,  can  be  worse,  than  to  be  forced  to  receive 
from  the  insolent  and  precarious  bounty  of  the  known  enemies 
of  Christianity,  as  are  most  of  their  rulers,  a  sordid  mainte- 
nance for  religion,  "  measured  out  to  them,"  as  Mr.  Burke 
said,  of  the  allowance  made  hy  the  national  assembly,  for 
the  support  of  the  clergy,  "  on  the  standard  of  the  contempt 
^'  in  which  it  is  held,  and  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  those 
^'  who  receive  the  pittance,  vile  and  of  no  estimation  in  the 
"  eyes  of  mankind." 

I  can  collect  from  the  French  newspapers,  that  the  clergy 
as  well  as  the  pope,  have  disappointed  the  views  and  kindled 
the  resentment  of  Bonn  parte.  He  has  not  probably  found 
them  as  servile  and  profligate  as  he  expected.  The  arm  of 
terror  and  violence,  although  so  long  raised  over  their  heads, 
has  not,  perhaps,  sufficed  to  drive  them  into  a  complete  apos- 
tasy, not  only  from  all  the  most  imperious  duties  of  their 
religion,  but  from  the  common  feelings,  and  inflexible  laws  of 
humanity.  Such  of  them  as  dare  to  stand  firm,  may  expect  to 
be  treated  with  still  less  mercy,  than  has  been  displayed  to- 
wards the  virtuous  and  aged  pontifl'of  Rome.  If  the  majority 
should  prove  contumacious,  they  will  be  swept  away  from  the 
altar,  and  hunted  down  by  a  proscription,  as  relentless  as  that, 
which  assailed  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 
Judging  from  the  langmge  now  held  hy  Bonaparte,  on  tlie 
subject  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  from  the  tenor  of  several 
open  attacks  upon  Christianity,  that  have  recently  issued  from 
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the  Parisian  press,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  an  attempt 
were  speedily  made,  either  to  new  model  the  christian  reli- 
gion, or  to  erect,  tinder  the  Imperial  auspices,  some  other 
religious  banner  than  that  of  the  cross. 

The  present  government  of  France  has  affected  to  extend 
its  care  to  the  establishment  of  a  wholesome  system  of  public 
instruction,  and  boasted  loudly  of  the  benefits  which  have  re- 
sulted to  the  people,  from  the  scheme  now  in  operation.  The 
same  spirit,  however,  you  may  be  assured,  which  guided  the 
military  ruler,  as  to  the  affairs  of  religion,  dictated  his  mea- 
sures in  this  regard.  The  issue  of  his  labours  has  been  about 
equally  profitable  to  the  nation.  I  paid  much  attention  to  the 
state  of  education,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  per- 
sons who,  from  their  stations,  as  inspectors  of  this  branch  of 
the  military  economy^  and  professors  in  the  Li/cees^  were 
enabled  io  afford  me  the  most  accurate   and  copious  in- 
formation. My  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  indulge  in  many 
details  on  this  point.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a 
general  history  and  outline  of  the  new  system. 

The  revolution,  as  you  know,  destroyed  nearly  all  the  pub- 
lic schools  throughout  France,  and  left  the  lower  classes  par- 
ticularly, destitute  of  the  means  of  instruction.     A  plan  of 
national  education  was  digested  under  tlie  directorial  govern- 
ment, and  carried  partially  into  execution.  It  was  adopted  by 
Bonaparte,  on  his  accession  to  power,  invested  with  the  pom- 
pous appendages  of  an  administration,  aboard  of  inspectors 
&c.  and  unfolded  to  the  legislativ^e  body  by  the  public  orators, 
with  the  customary  profusion  of  promises  and  encomiums. 
The  discourse  pronounced  by  M.  Foiircroy,  the  chief  organ 
of  the  government,  on  the  occasion,  was  sufficient  to  show  the 
dispositions,  with  which  the  scheme  was  undertaken.     It  was 
significaiitly  stated,  in  relation  to  that  part  of  it  which  au- 
thorized the  government  to  select,  and  educate  at  the  public 
expense,  nearly  seven  thousand  pupils,  '•  that  those  who  could 
^'  duly  appreciate  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  would  see 
"  how  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  conjuncture  was  this 
"  provision."  It  was  at  the  same  time,  bitterly  deplored,  that 
the  government  could  lend  no  pecuniary  aid  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  primary  or  common  schools  of  the  empire,  "  in- 
"  asmuch  as  that  object  would  require  at  least  two  millions  of 
"  franus  annually ; — an  expense  too  heavy  for  the  treasury 
"  to  incur."     These  were,  however,  the  schools  of  most  im- 
portance to  the  public.  At  the  same  tiine'that  the  treasury 
could  not  afford  them  the  sum  mentioned,  more  than  seven  mil- 
lions were  allotted  to  the  establishments,  in  which  the  pen- 
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sionaries  of  the  government  were  to  be  educated.  Vast  do- 
mains were  at  this  very  period  bestowed  upon  the  leo^ion  of 
honour;  the  expenses  of  the  civil  list  amounted  to  almost 
tlUrtj  millions  of  francs,  and  yet  the  public  purse  could  not 
spare  so  small  a  stipend  as  two  millions,  to  promote  the  in- 
struction of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  empire! 

The  plan  provided  for  the  erection  of  thirty-two  Lycees 
orcoUeges,  a  certain  number  of  special  academies,  and  a  mul- 
titude of"  secondary  and  primary  schools."  It  was  announced, 
that  a  complete  liberal  education  would  be  given  in  the  Lycees. 
The  secondary  and  primary  schools  were  to  be  established  in 
every  district  of  the  empire,  and  to  communicate  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge ;  the  special  academies  were  appropriated 
to  law,  medicine,  and  the  military  art.     The  treasury  was  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Lycees  and  academies. 
It  was  recommended  to  the  municipalities  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts or  communes  of  the  empire,  to  organize  the  rest,  and 
to  draw  the  necessary  supplies  for  their  support,  from  the 
parents  of  the  children  who  might  be  sent  to  them.     All 
the  common  schools  throughout  France,  existing  by  whatever 
tenure,  were  classed  under  the  denomination  of  primary/  and 
secondary^  and  committed  to  the  superintendence  of  the  pre- 
fects. INo  individual  was  permitted  to  undertake  the  business 
of  tuition,  without  an  appointment  from  the  municipality. 
No  public  instruction  of  any  kind  can  now  be  given,  in  any 
part  of  the  empire,  but  under  the  authority  and  immediate 
control  of  the  government. 

The  first  feature  that  strikes  the  mind,  in  this  outline  of  the 
new  system,  is,  that  all-grasping  and  jealous  despotism,  which 
leaves  nothing  to  individual  enterprise,  and  usurps  an  absolute 
control,even  over  that  branch  of  the  public  education,to  which 
it  denies  pecuniary  aid.  The  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
although  established  by  the  municipalities,  and  maintained  by 
the  contributions  of  those  who  frequent  them,  are,  neverthe- 
less, compelled  to  adopt  the  course  of  studies,  and  the  system 
of  discipline  prescribed  by  the  government,  and  to  submit  to 
any  regulations  which  the  prefect  may  think  lit  to  impose. 
The  indifference  of  the  French  government  about  the  edu- 
cation of  the  lower  classes  must  be  obvious,  from  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  colleges  and 
academies  exclusively.  If  the  French  treasury  could  not  afford 
means  for  the  support  or  assistance  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
system,  it  is  to  those  from  which  the  common  people  were  to 
derive  instruction,  that  the  sum  granted  shoula  have  been  ap- 
plied. Dr.  Smith  reprobates  any  kind  of  interference  on  the 
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part  ofa'government  in  the  concerns  of  education.  He  ques- 
tions the  utility  of  electing  or  maintaining  with  the  public 
funds,  any  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  But  this 
great  writer  at  the  same  time  remarks,  that  a  wise  and  benefi- 
cent government  will  always  prefer,  as  the  objects  of  its  bounty 
and  attention,  the  establishments  forthe  education  of  the  com- 
mon people.*  He  adduces,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  various 
reasons,  which  carry  the  fullest  conviction,  but  whicli  it  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  detail.  The  French  rulers  were  not 
unacquainted  with  this  doctrine,  but  were  naturally  more  at- 
tentive to  the  chapter  of  Montesquieu,  which  treats  of  the 
nature  of  public  education,  under  a  despotism,  than  to  the 
pages  of  Dr.  Smith, 

The  situation  of  the  lower  classes  in  France,  with  regard  to 
the  means  of  education  which  they  possessed,  was  such,  on  the 
accession  of  Bonaparte  to  power,  as  to  claim  preeminently, 
his  most  strenuous  exertions  in  their  favour.  They  were 
almost  wholly  without  common  schools,  and  so  far  impov- 
erished, as  to  be  unable  to  form  or  support  them.  The  long 
disuse  of  public  instruction  had,  moreover,  created  an  apathy 
on  this  subject,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  tempt  them 
to  seek  instruction  for  their  children,  by  disburdening  them  of 
at  least  a  part  of  the  expense.  It  was  in  vain,  with  a  serious 
viev/  to  their  advantage,  to  authorize  the  municipalities  to  ap- 
point teachers,  without  providing  at  the  same  time  a  stipend 
for  the  latter.  By  interdicting  also,  all  individual  enterprise 
in  the  business  of  tuition,  and  organizing  a  particular  police 
for  the  inferior  schools,  the  professed  object  was  impeded, 
and  such,  I  have  little  doubt,  was  the  real  intention  of  Bona- 
parte. 

The  accuracy  of  this  reasoning  is  evinced  by  the  result; 
Nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than  the  state  of  the  common 
people,  at  this  moment,  with  regard  to  education.  To  read 
and  write  are  rare  qualifications  among  them,  and  their  igno- 
rance is  not  compensated  by  religious  instruction.  In  a  report 
made  in  1806,  byM.  Fourcroy,  director  general  of  the  public 
establishments  for  education,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  be- 
longing to  the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  is  computed  at 
seventy- five  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six.  This  state- 
ment probably  contains  an  exaggeration,  but  admitting  it  to 
be  correct,  the  proportion  is  miserably  small,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation which  was  then  estimated  at  thirty-two  million  of  souls, 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  V.  c.  i.  a.  9, 
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andof  which  one  fourth,  at  least,  consisted  of  children**  About 
two  years  after  tiie  institution  of  the  secondary  schools,  a  law^ 
was  enacted,  authorizing  the  government  to  introduce  into 
each  of  then),  twenty-five  pupils,  the  expense  of  whose  edu- 
cation was  t)  be  defrayed  out  of  the  tuition  money  paid  by 
the  rest,  and  who  were  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  children 
of  the  military,  and  of  the  civilfunctionaries.    This  was  a 
heavy  stroke  upon  the  teachers,  whose  scanty  emoluments 
were  thus  materially  curtailed;  and  an  additional,  and  most 
atrocious  act  of  violence,  with   respect  to  the  individuals 
whose  jxrivate  seminaries  had  been  forcibly  incorporated  into 
the  new  system.     It  also  fell  weightily  upon  those  who  edu- 
cated their  children  at  their  own  expense,  by  enhancing  the 
price  of  tuition. 

At  the  distance  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  creation 
of  the  primary  schools,  the  director  general,  in  one  of  his  re- 
ports on  the  subject,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  this 
branch  of  the  system  had  not  encountered  the  success  pre- 
dicted. He  then  ascribed  the  tardinessand  difficulty  with  which 
they  were  formed,  to  causes  that  now  exist  with  tenfold  aggra- 
vation. These  were,  first,  The  poverty  of  the  rural  communes 
or  districts,  which  rendered  them   incapable  of  furnishing 
the  teachers  with  a  suitable  dwelling,  or  of  paying  the  fine 
prescribed  in  lieu  of  it;  and  second,    The  want  of  capable 
teachers.     At  the  time  of  my  residence  in  France,  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  A^illages,  and  agricultural  districts  was 
such,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  peasantry  to  pay  a 
price  of  tuition,  sufficient  for  the  decent  maintenance  of 
teachers  for  their  children.     This  circumstance,  connected 
with  other  causes,  created  an  extreme  difficulty  of  finding 
competent  persons  disposed  to  engage  in  a  career  whicii 
consigned  them  to  a  state  little  short  of  absolute  want,  and 
to  the  condition  of  mere  machines,  in  the  hands  of  the  civil 
functionaries.     These  evils,  of  which  the  government  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  and  affected,  to  deplore  the  ex- 
istence, in  1S06,  are,  I  am  well  informed,  greatly  increased, 
and  still  more  visible  in  their  consequences.     The  common 
schools,  particularly  of  the  interior,  are  but  few,  and  most 
wretchedly  constituted,  both  as  to  the  number  and  character 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  moral  and  intelieccual  qualifications  of 

♦  In  the*'  Statisque  generalc  et  particnlierede  la  France,"  the  proportion 
•f  the  population  under  twenty,  is  estiiDated  at  nine  twentieths.  Malthu* 
also  adopts  this  calculutiou.  bee  Appendix  to  the  third  edition  of  the  Kssny  o-"- 
Populatiou. 
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the  teachers.  The  middle  classes,  who  are  unable  to  pay  the 
expense  of  ediicating  their  children  in  the  Lycees,  suffer 
most  severely  from  this  state  of  tilings. 

The  Lycees  constitute  the  most  iuiportant  branch  of  the 
present  system  of  education  in  France.  It  is  to  their  organi- 
zation tltat  the  government  lias  particularly  directed  its  at- 
tention,and  in  them,thatthe  youth  of  the  country  are  moulded 
to  its  purposes.  The  whole  design  is  striking,  and  the  details 
are  not  a  little  curions.  There  are  now  forty-five  of  these  col- 
leges throughout  the  empire,  all  of  them  regulated  by  the 
government,  which  appoints  the  professors,  fixes  the  price  of 
tuition,  inspects  their  accounts,  &.c.  They  were  announced, 
at  the  period  of  their  formation,  as  destined  to  afford  a  com- 
plete course  of  liberal  studies,  excluding  whatever  was  super- 
annuated or  superfluous,  in  that  of  the  old  universities.  The 
Greek  language  is  proscribed,  while  three  years  are  allotted 
to  the  Latin.  There  must  be  at  least  eight  professors  for  each 
college.  The  course  of  studies  embraces  the  Latin,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  ancient  and  modern  historj'',  chronology,  geogra- 
phy, the  belles  lettres,  natural  philosophy,  and  the  mathe- 
matics. These  branches  of  knowledge  are  taught  from  their 
rudiments.  No  preliminary  acquirement  is  necessary  for  the 
pupil,  but  the  iaculty  of  reading  and  writing.  The  secondary 
schools  are  tiius  rendered  sn peril uous  for  those  who  are  able 
to  defray  the  expense  of  tuition  in  the  Lycees.  It  is,  indeed, 
in  tlie  latter  onl}-,  that  any  solid  instruction  can  be  obtained. 

A  iibrar}^,  composed  of  fifteen  hundred  volumes,  is  allotted 
to  each  college.  Ail  the  libraries  consist  of  the  same  works, 
and  no  book  can  be  introduced  into  any  of  them,  without  the 
express  authority  of  the  minister  of  the  Interior.  No  work  or 
elementary  treatise  can  be  taught  by  a  professor,  but  such  as 
is  prescribed  by  a  committee,  appointed  h^  the  government, 
to  make  the  selection. 

The  internal  discipline  of  these  colleges  is  most  minutely 
traced  in  the  voluminous  law,  enacted  for  the  purpose.  No- 
thing is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  superintendents,  or  of  the 
professors  ;  not  even  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  study,  the 
modes  of  recreation,  the  forms  of  dress,  &c.  All  corporal 
chastisement  is  interdicted.  Arrest  and  imprisonment  ar*:i  the 
punishments  inflicted  upon  delinquents.  An  officer,  mtitled 
Dofficiev  Lnsiructeur,  is  attached  to  each  college,  and  charged 
with  the  important  business  of  instructing  the  pupils  in  the 
manual  exercise,  and  in  military  evolutions.  He  is  to  be  ready 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  to  head  them  in  their  various  marclies. 
They  proceed  to  their  exercises,  of  every  description,  by 
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the  sound  of  the  drum,  in  regular  order,  and  are  divided  into 
companies  of  twenty-five  eacli.  P^ach  company  has  a  ser- 
geant and  four  corporals,  selected  from  the  pupils,  and  a 
sergeant  major,  who  discharges  the  functions  of  \he  qfficier 
instruct tur,  in  his  absence.  The  pupils  are  headed  by  the. 
latter,  in  their  public  walks.  On  holidays,  an  additional  hour 
and  an  half  is  allotted  to  military  exercises.  The  same  sys- 
tenijwith  respect  to  these  exercises,  prevails  in  the  secondary 
schools.  The  pupils  of  the  Lycees  are  suffered  to  correspond 
with  none,  but  their  relations  or  guardians,  and  their  letters 
are  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  the  proviseur  or  heads  of 
the  coJiege. 

A  stranger,  in  visiting  the  Lycees,  has  constantly  present 
to  his  mind,  the  idea  of  a  barrack,  rather  than  of  a  college. 
I  could  not  divest  myself  of  this  impression,  when  I  heard  the 
sound  of  the  drum,  and  witnessed  the  regular  marclies  of 
the  pupils.  Every  thing  about  them  is  calculated  to  infuse  the 
martial  spirit.  It  is  obvious,  from  every  feature  of  these  insti- 
tutions, that  such  is  the  principal  use  to  which  they  were 
meant  to  be  applied.  To  create  a  slavish  admiration  of  the 
character,  and  an  entire  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Em- 
peror, is  another  material  purpose,  which  is  betrayed  even  in 
the  most  minute  details  of  the  scholastic  exercises,  and  to 
which  the  exhortations  of  the  teachers,  and  tiie  contents  of  the 
libraries  are  particularly  directed.  Latin  and  the  mathematics 
are  taught  with  most  care  and  success.  Much  attention  also  is 
paid  to  such  parts  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  as  conduce 
to  the  main  design.  The  other  branches  of  knowledge,  enu- 
merated in  the  list  of  studies,  are  but  superficially  cultivated. 

Three  inspectors  make  a  circuit  cnce  a  year  through  the  de  - 
partments  of  the  iniirior,  in  order  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
the  Lycees,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  government.  I  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  gentlemen,  upon 
whom  this  task  had  devolved,  at  the  period  of  my  residence  in 
France.  The  result  ot  his  inquiry,  as  he  cireum^taniially  com- 
municated it  to  me,  presented  a  most  unfavourable,  and  in- 
deed disgusting  picture  of  the  eondition  of  these  establish- 
ments. The  buildings  appropriated  to  the  Li/cees,  which,  by 
law,  are  10  be  maintained  and  furnished  by  the  cities  to  which 
they  belong,  were  in  a  neglected  and  mouldering  state;  the 
numberof  pupils  educated  at  their  own  expense  comparatively 
small;  the  professors  generally  persons  of  slender  ability,  and 
altogether  devoid  of  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions. 
This  last  evil  arose  partly  from  the  scantiness  of  the  salaries 
allowed,  and  the  nature  of  the  supervision  exercised  by  the 
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government.  A  post  from  which  the  incumbent  derived  but 
a  meagre  subsistence,  and  which  rendered  him,  at  the  same 
time,  a  mere  automaton,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  sought  by 
men  of  talents,  or  to  be  filled  with  much  conscientious  acti- 
vity and  honest  zeal. 

The  iowx  Lycees  of  Paris.were  certainly  in  a  more  flourish- 
ing state  than  those  of  the  Provinces.  I  can  assert,  however, 
from  my  own  observation,  that  even  ihe  former  were  not 
exempt  from  the  defects  which  I  have  enumerated  above. 
The  Lycee  Bonaparte  and  the  Lycee  Charlemagne,  the  two 
inferior  colleges,  wore  a  most  gloomy  aspect,  and  were  in 
all  respects,  miserably  organized. 

The  pupils  of  theLycees  were  not  privileged  from  the  con- 
scription, at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking.  I  know  not 
whether  any  dispensation  has  been  since  proclaimed  in  their 
favour.  I  had  occasion  to  remark  some  cases  of  extreme 
hardship,  connected  with  the  exercise  of  this  law,  over  those 
of  the  Lycee  Jjnperiale,  the  chief  of  the  Parisian  colleges. 
Several  youths,  the  children  of  very  respectableparents,  resi- 
dent in  the  departments  of  the  Rhine,  were  dragged  without 
mercy,  from  the  college  ranks,  into  those  of  the  army.  They 
had  just  accomplished  their  eighteenth  year,  and  were  about 
terminatinii  their  academical  studies.  One  instance  of  ex- 
emption alone,  came  within  my  knowledge.  The  claims  of 
the  individual, — a  young  gentleman  of  a  distinguished  family 
and  whose  education  was  not  then  completed, — were  of  a 
peculiar  nature.  It  was  not,  however,  until  after  much  delay, 
and  only  by  the  intercession  of  the  highest  authority,  that 
he  was  rescued  from  the  fangs  of  the  recruiting  officer. 

The  most  important  and  politic  branch  of  the  system  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  is  the  gratuitous  education  afforded  to 
so  many  thousand  pupils.  It  may  be  asserted  with  confidence, 
that  exclusive  of  the  twenty-five  in  each  of  the  secondary 
schools,  more  than  one  half  of  the  number  belonging  to  all 
the  Lycees,  are  educated  at  the  expence  of  the  treasury, 
and,  therefore,  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  government. 
By  the  orignial  law,  the  government  w^s  authorized  to 
educate  in  the  Lycees,  six  thousand  four  hundred  pupils, 
at  the  public  expence.  Of  these,  two  thousand  four  hundred 
were  to  be  selected  during  the  space  of  ten  years^  from  the 
foreign  territories  annexed  to  France.  The  remainder  was 
to  consist,  of  such  of  the  pupils  of  the  secondary  schools  as 
rendered  themselves,  by  their  proficiency,  most  worthy  of 
the  distinction,  in  the  judgment  of  a  board  of  examiners 
appointed  by  the  government. 
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The  view  taken  by  M.  Fourcroy  oC  this  particular  branch 
of  the  plan,  is  somewhat  curious,  and  will  afford  you  a  clear 
insigluinto  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  framed.  I  shall  quote 
his  own  language,  couimcncing  with  the  preliminary  observa- 
tions. *' The  government,  enlightened  by  the  experience  of 
^'  the  past,  lias  rejected  the  old  forms  of  the  universities, 
*'  which,  half  a  century  ago,  were  no  longer  compatible  with 
**  the  progress  of  reason,  and  which  philosophy  then  called 
*'  upon  us  to  amend  or  repudiate.  We  have  selected  from 
"  them  what  was  good,  and  avoided  the  abuses  with  which 
*'  they  were  infected.  Without  overlooking  the  success 
*'  which  should  naturally  attend  good  teachers  and  able  pro- 
"  fessors,  we  have  made  it  a  principal  object,  to  insure  a 
'*  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  the  new  schools  we  are  about 
''  to  esiabhs'ii.  The  government  has  been  of  opinion,  that,  in 
''  order  to  fix  literary  and  scientific  institutions  upon  a  solid 
*'  basis,  it  should  begin  by  providing  pupils  for  them,  to  avoid 
*'  the  risk  of  seeing  the  classes  consist  of  professors  alone.  Such 
*'  is  the  end  which  we  have  meant  to  accomplish,  in  extend- 
*'  ing  the  bounty  of  the  government  to  so  large  a  number  of 
"  pensionaries.  We  have  had  in  view  the  maintenance  of  the 
*'  I.yc6es,  by  means  of  the  funds  allotted  for  these  pensioners. 
"  The  whole  foundation  of  the  new  system  rests  upon  this  idea. 
^'  The  defenders  of  the  country  will  receive  the  recompense 
''  of  their  labours,  in  the  education  of  iheir  children.  Parents 
"  will  fill  the  secondary  schools  with  their  sons,  and  watcii 
"  over  their  first  advances  in  knowledge,  in  order  to  render 
''  them  worthy  of  the  ulterior  advantages  which  are  prepared 
''  for  them.  The  inhabitants  of  the  territories  annexed  to 
"  France,  who,  speaking  a  language,  and  accustomed  to  in- 
*'  stituiions  different  from  ourown,  must,  nevertheless,  aban- 
''  don  their  old  usages,  and  adopt  tijose  of  their  new  country, 
'^  have  not,  athome,thenecessary  means  of  giving  their  chiU 
'*  dren  the  education,  the  manners  and  the  character,  which 
"  are  to  identify  them  with  the  French.  What  more  advan- 
*'  tageous  destiny  could  be  prepared  for  them,  than  that 
'•  which  the  new  system  ofiers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  what 
"  more  efficacious  resource  could  be  given  to  the  govern- 
*'  menl,  which  has  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  bind  these 
**  new  citizens  to  France  ^" 

The  views  of  the  government  are  developed  with  sufficient 
clearness  in  the  passage  I  have  here  quoted,  and  the  execution 
of  the  plan  has  been  strictly  conformable.  The  schools  of  the 
empire  are  rendered  subservient  to  the  important  purposesof 
assimilating  the  inhabitants  of  the  foreign  territories  to  their 
masters,  and  of  attaching  them  to  the  dominion  of  France,  by 
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ibe  strongest  sympathies.  In  the  new  departments,  all  do- 
mestic education  is  industriousiy  discou raced,  in  order  that 
1)0  other  resource  may  be  left  to  the  inhabitants,  but  the  insti- 
tutions of  France,  where  their  children  may  be  imbued  with 
the  interests  and  passions  desirable  for  the  conqueror.  In 
order  to  perpetuate  the  French  dominion,  and  to  strengthen 
the  military  despoiism,  the  rising-  generation  of  these  depart- 
ments must  be  reared  in  French  nurseries,  and  cast  in  the 
French  mould. 

By  the  system  of  gratuitous  education,  the  fiower  of  the 
French  youth,  also,  are  made  the  mere  creatures  of  the  ruler, 
to  be  fashioned  and  employed  in  the  manner  most  conducive 
to  his  interests  and  views.  They  are  at  the  same  time,  in  his 
bands,  sure  and  valuable  pledges  of  the  personal  allegiance  of 
their  imnierous  connexions,  upon  whose  loyalty  and  zeal,  the 
Imperial  throne  obtains,  in  this  way,  the  strongest  hold.  Every 
possible  extension  has,  therefore,  been  given  to  this  part  of 
the  plan.  The  special  military  academies,'\vhich  contain  about 
fifteen  hundred  pupils,  are  all  supported  by  the  state.  In  the 
chief  of  them,  the  term  of  instruction  is  two  years,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  youths  are  admitted  each  year.  These  are 
selected  fromamong  theboys  of  theLycees,  and  a  preference 
is  given  to  such  as  are  maintained  in  the  latter,  at  their  own 
expense.  The  ostensible  reason  assigned  for  this  distinction, 
is,  that  the  parents,  who  defray  the  charges  of  the  Lycees,  •= 
may  be  compensated,  in  a  degree,  for'' the  sacrifice  which  they 
make."  The  real  motive  is  the  desire  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  pensioners  subject  to  the  immediate  and  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  government.  'The  beys  educated  in  the  Lycees, 
at  the  expense  of  the  treasury,  are  inextricably  entangled  in 
the  trammels  of  the  Imperial  despot.  Alter  they  havehnish* 
ed  the  scholastic  career  of  six  years,  they  are  either  transfer- 
red to  the  military  academies,  drafted  for  the  conscriptioii, 
or  inlisted  in  the  service  of  their  tyrant,  as  public  function- 
aries in  the  departments  for  wiiich  their  attainments  and  dis- 
positions seem  best  fitted. 

If  we  acknowledge  as  real,  the  motives  by  which  the  French 
rulers  profess  to  have  been  actuated,  in  the  formation  of  the 
Lycees,  they  imply  an  extraordinary  state  of  things.  It  must 
appear  singularly  curious  to  you,  that  in  a  country  whose 
population  is  so  vast  as  that  of  France,  the  state  should  find  it 
necessary  to  provide  pupils  for  the  public  colleges,  underthe 
apprehension,  that  the  professors  might  be  otherwise  left  in 
nioiitude.  lliere  is  something  novel  in  the  language,  that  pa- 
rents are  to  be  allured  by  artificial  means  totally  independent 
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of  the  cliaracteristical  merits  of  a  college,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  suitable  education  for 
their  children  ;  that  they  are  to  be  partially  indemnified  for  the 
mcrifice  which  thc}^  make,  in  so  doing,  l)y  the  prospect  or 
chance  opened  to  them,  of  seeing  their  children  become  pen- 
sioners of  the  government.  If  it  were  necessary  to  employ 
such  expedients,  as  those  here  atmounced,  in  relation  to  tliat 
class  of  parents,  who  were  supposed  capable  of  defraying  the 
charges  of  a  Lycee,a  much  stronger  stimulus  must  have  been 
required  for  the  poorer  orders.  This  is  an  additional  argu- 
ment, why  the  bounty  of  the  government  should  have  been 
extended  to  the  common  schools,  if  it  had  been  seriously  in- 
tended to  impart  the  benefits  of  education  to  the  common 
people. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, or  the  communication  of  it  to  the  lower  orders,  is  far 
from  being  the  object,  either  of  the  v^^ishes  or  labours  of  the 
French  government.  They  know  it  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  nature,  and  repugnant  to  the  interests  of  a  military  des- 
potism. Instead  of  striving  earnestly  to  rouse  the  mass  of  the 
nation  from  the  profound  apathy  in  which  they  are  now  sunk, 
with  regard  to  the  culture  of  themind,  theirefforts  will  be  di- 
rected to  multiply  impediments  to  the  progress  of  a  contrary 
spirit.  It  is  with  them  a  necessary  policy,  to  retain  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  grossest  ignorance,  and  the  most  abject  de- 
pression. It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  Bonaparte, 
that  such  an  education  should  be  given  to  the  youth  of  the 
Lyc6es,  as  may  qualify  them,  either  for  the  militay  career  or 
administrative  duties.  The  nature  of  the  religious  or  moral 
instruction  which  they  receive,  will  be  deemed  of  little  im- 
portance, provided  they  are  trained  ^o  such  dispositions  as 
may  serve  to  strengthen  his  power.  All  the  branches  of  in- 
struction which  tend  to  form  the  soldier,  will  be  successfully 
taught,  because  to  them  the  patronage  and  the  car.es  of  the 
government  will  be  liberally  and  unremittingly  extended. 
The  conscription  has  a  direct  tendency  to  render  parents 
themselves  indifferent  about  the  proficiency  of  their  children, 
in  any  other  studies  than  those  which  may  promote  their  ad- 
vancement in  the  army,  to  which  they  know  them  to  be  irre- 
vocably doomed.  Were  it  not  for  the  certainty  of  this  doom, 
the  Lyc6es  would  be  even  much  less  populous  than  they  now 
are.  Boys  are  placed  in  them,  not  with  a  view  to  their  general 
improvement,  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  better  pre- 
pared for  their  unalterable  destin}^  by  a  good  course  of  mathe- 
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matical  studies,and  because  they  are  not  otherwise  eligible  to 
the  military  acaciemies. 

These  academies  are  supplied  with  the  ablest  professors, and 
are  in  every  respect  admirably  organised.  Nothing  is  wanting 
in  them,  which  can  serve  to  qualify  the  pupil  for  the  highest 
excellence  in  the  theory  of  war.  The  discipline,  moreover,  is 
such  as  to  fit  the  body  for  the  severest  exercises  of  the  field, 
and  to  fashion  the  appetites  and  habits  to  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  military  obedience  and  command.  7  he  Polytechnic 
school,  the  Prytaneum,  and  the  academy  at  Fontainbleau,  are 
the  most  perfect  establishments  of  the  kind,  which  have,  per* 
haps,  ever  existed,  and  should  be  eagerly  visited  by  all 
strangers  who  can  obtain  access  to  them.  They  send  forth 
annuallya  host  of  accomplished  officers, engineers,and  mecha- 
nicians, whose  services  are  of  material  efficacy  in  promoting 
the  vast  plan  of  domestic  usurpation  and  foreign  conquest, 
which  their  mighty  sovereign  is  now  prosecuting  with  such 
indefatigable  industry  and  fatal  success.  I  must  confess,that 
when  I  examined  the  details  of  the  ojilitary  schools,  over 
which  he  watches  with  a  sort  of  paternal  care, I  felt  apprehen- 
sions for  the  fate  of  the  continent,  not  less  lively  than  those 
which  the  annunciation  of  the  victory  of  Friedland,  or  of 
any  other  of  his  great  triumphs  had  excited. 

I  fear,  my  good  friend,  that  I  have  fatigued  you  by  these 
dry  details.  I  have  said  more  on  the  leading  topics  of  this 
epistle  than  the  plan,  which  I  have  chalked  out  for  myself, 
will  warrant.  You  cannot,  however,  but  be  sensible  of  the 
great  importance  that  attaches, under  the  present  circumstan- 
ces of  the  world,  to  whatever  is  connected  with  the  internal 
organization  of  France,  or  serves  to  illustrate  the  character 
and  views  of  her  rulers.  The  vast  accessions  now  made  to 
their  dominion,  do  but  prognosticate  a  still  greater  enlarge- 
ment of  empire,  and  strengthen  the  well  grounded  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  is,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet, 

'*  steep  rushing  down,  to  that  devouring'  gulf 
"  Where  many  a  mighty  people  buried  lies." 

The  spirit  which  now  legislates  for  France  will  regulate  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  countries,  which  she  may  call  to  the 
honour  of  bearing  her  own  name.  The  same  code  of  civil  law, 
— the  same  military  and  financial  system, — theZyce^^and  the 
police,  will  be  introduced  into  all  of  them,  and  identifj^,  in  all 
respects,  the  character  and  condition  of  their  inhabitants, with 
those  of  the  population  of  France.  The  period  is  not,  per- 
Yoh*  I.  2  T 
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haps,  far  distant,  when  it  will  be  merely  necessary  to  study 
the  institutions  ot  the  conqueror,  in  order  to  understand  the 
internal  policy  of  thre^i  tourthsof  the  territory  and  population 
of  Europe.  Whoever  wishes  to  reason  actuiateiy,on  the  future 
destiny  of  the  latter,  will  attend  to  thepresejit  military,  fi  »an- 
cJial,  relioiousand  political  organization  of  France.  1  he  nati- 
ons of  the  concinent  will  be  subjected  to  the  sauie  laws,  cor- 
rupted and  debased  by  the  same  ^rts,  involved  in  the  same 
miseries,  and,  perhaps,  be  insensibly  melted  away  into  the 
French  name  and  people.  Their  fate  will  resemble  that  wDich 
Was  experienced  by  the  victims  of  the  Romi^n  power,  who 
were  gradually  blended  into  one  common  mass  wiih  their 
conquerors,  and,  as  the  historian  expresses  it,  *'  formed  in 
**  their  meiimers  and  internal  policy,  a  perfect  representation 
"  of  their  great  mistress." 

The  distinct  kingdoms  which  Bonaparte  has  erected,  will 
soob  be  overturned  by  the  hand  which  raised  them.  His  po-r 
licy  in  this  respect,  will  be  found  to  bear  as  close  a  similitude 
to  that  of  Rome,  as  it  does  in  all  the  other  arts  of  preserving 
and  enlarging  dominion.  "  Those  princes,"  says  Gibbon, 
(speaking  of  such  as  were  suffered  to  reign  for  a  short  time 
in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,)  "whom  the  ostenta- 
*'tion  of  gratitude,  or  generosity  permitted  for  a  while,  to 
"  hold  a  precarious  sceptre,  were  dismissed  from  theirthrones, 
**as  soon  as  they  had  performed  the  appointed  task  of  fash- 
*'  ioning  to  the  yoke  the  vanquished  nations."  1  he  monarchs 
of  Spain,  Naples,  Westphalia,  Sweden,  or  of  any  other  of 
the  separate  kingdoms,  which  Bonaparte  has  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  create,  may  expect  to  receive  a  like  treatment, 
when  they  have  performed  the  same  task,  or  answered  other 
temporary  purposes  of  their  master.  I  have  long  since  pre- 
dicted, that  the  measures  of  this  description,  which  he  has 
taken,  were  but  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  his  own 
immediate  authority.  It  is  his  object  to  form  one  vast  empire, 
embracing  the  largest  and  fairest  portion  of  Europe,  united 
under  one  system  of  military  government,  and  connected  by 
the  same  language,  usages,  and  civil  institutions.  After  hav- 
ing meditated  not  a  little  upon  the  practicability  of  this  plan, 
I  must  confess  to  you,  that  I  see  no  invincible  obstacles  to  its 
execution.  When  I  contemplate  the  changes  which  have  been 
wrought  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  those  which 
daily  occur  in  Europe,  I  feel  almost  a  persuasion,  that  itmay 
be  so  far  matured,  even  during  the  life  time  of  the  French 
Emperor,  as  to  render  iueYitat>le  its  final  accomplishment. 
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The  following  letter  wjiich  bears  date  in  the  year  1731,  is  published  from  an 
original  ii  the  handwriting  of  James  Fogan,  whose  name  is  so  conspi- 
cuous in  the  early  annals  of  Pensylvania,  and  who  filled  for  a  long  time  the 
highest  offices  of  state,  under  the  propri"iary  government.  It  was  conveyed 
into  our  hands  by  his  very  respc-cttble  descend' nt,  now  .esident  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  city,  with  a  perm  ssion  toliy  it  before  the  public,  if 
■we  should  think  fit  to  do  so.  We  readily  nvail  ourselves  of  this  licence, 
because  we  consider  the  letter  of  his  distinguished  ancestor  as  an  histori- 
cal document  well  worthy  of  preservation,  and  as  bearing  in  some  pas- 
sages, a  curious  analogy  to  the  present  circumstances  of  our  country.  We 
have  made  no  alterations  in  the  phrascologyt  It  appears  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  some  friend  in  England,  but  is  without  a  superscription. 

"  Dear  Friend, 

*^  In  the  close  of  my  letter,  coverino;  this,  I  briefly  touched 
on  a  subject,  which  1  take  to  be  of  such  vast  importance  to  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  that  in  hopes  it  may  fall  in 
thy  way  to  move  it  to  some  persons  to  whom  it  may  properly 
belong  to  consider  it,  I  shall  here  speak  to  it  more  fully ;  and 
I  assure  thee,  the  present  dispute  between  the  Sugar  Islands 
and  this  continent  is  no  part  of  my  inducement,  for  both  are 
equally  affected  in  this  But  it  is  solely  owing  to  a  long  train 
of  my  own  reflections,  heightened  exceedingly  last  summer, 
by  the  apprehensions  there  were  in  May  last,  of  a  rupture 
with  France  and  Spain,  It  is,  however,  from  the  first  of  these 
alone  that  the  danger  is  threatened." 

"  The  French  have  ever  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  ap- 
plied themselves,  with  the  utmost  care,  and  diligence  to  in- 
crease theirstrength  in  America,  both  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
on  the  continent.  In  the  first  of  these  by  possessing  themselves 
of  the  better  part  of  Hispaniola,  they  have  a  much  larger  ex- 
tent of  ground  than  the  English ;  they  are  much  more  nume- 
rous in  their  white  people  (as  distinguished  from  negroes); 
they  are  more  frugal,  sober,  and  industrious,  and  incompa- 
rably better  disciplined,  nor  do  they  less  exceed  in  their  for- 
tifications, which  they  constantly  keep  in  the  same  good  or- 
der as  those  are  on  their  frontiers  of  Europe:  this  with  their 
martial  exercises,  being  generally  the  ambition  of  their  go- 
vernment, as  well  as  the  principal  of  their  instructions  from 
court.  While  on  the  British  side,  in  all  these  points  they  are 
directly  the  reverse.  The  planters  finding  white  servants 
much  more  chargeable  than  the  black,  will  scarce  keep  any 
but  the  latter,  so  that  in  Barbadoes  (and  in  others  it  is  too 
much  the  same:)  they  have  not  one  third  of  the  number  of 
whites  on  that  Island,  that  they  had  even  about  the  year 
1 660.  Their  forts  are  generally  neglected,  and  in  no  condi- 
tion of  defence,  their  works,  and  walls  ruinous,  their  guns  di»- 
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mounted,  and  as  i  heir  governors  come  only  with  a  view  to  make 
or  repair  their  own  fortunes, 'tis  every  whete  visible  that  little 
else  is  pursued  by  them.  The  inhabitants  who  by  their 
wealth  and  idleness  are  naturally  that  way  given,  are  buried 
in  luxury,  and  dissolved  in  sloth..  Their  musters  are  chiefly 
for  show  and  ostentation,  but  no  measures  are  taken  to  put 
them  on  providing  for  the  security  of  their  own  possessions. 
The  most  thoughtful  of  them  therefore  after  their  governor's 
example,  rdnit  money  as  fast  as  they  can  to  lodge  in 
England  ;  for  their  country  they  see,  is  daily  preparing  to 
be  only  fit  for  a  prey  to  a  proper  invader.  This  on  a  due 
inquiry,  will  be  found  to  be  the  true  state  of  those  islands, 
especially  the  Caribbees." 

"  On  the  continenr,  the  case  is,  in  effect,  in  no  degree  bet- 
ter. Canada,  though  the  oldest  christian  settlement  in  North 
America  except  Florida,  was  but  an  inconsiderable  colony, 
till  unhappily  the  French  about  the  year  1669,  discovered 
Mi-isissipp.',  aiid  as  fast  as  they  could,  possessed  themselves 
of  a  level  country  which  with  Canada  joined  to  it,  is  not  less 
than  all  Europe.  For  they  carry  their  claims  so  far  as  the 
rivers  of  whose  mouths  they  are  possessed,  extend  their 
branches,  and  in  some  cases  further.  Now  St.  Lawrence,  the 
river  of  Canada,  by  itseif  and  its  vast  lakes,  reaches  from 
its  mouth  above  fifteen  hundred  miles  westward,  while  to  the 
southward  of  that  river,  in  the  English  settlements,  there  is 
not  one  that  rises  four  hundred  miles  west  from  the  ocean, 
there  being  a  very  high  ridge  of  hills,  running  from  Florida 
northward  almost  to  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  distance  of  about 
three  hundred  miles  more  or  less  from  the  sea  that  divides  the 
waters  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  so  far  as  Canada." 

"  And  though  by  that  division,  the  rivers  of  the  British 
dominions,  extend  no  further  back  than  has  been  mentioned, 
yet  on  the  French  or  west  side  of  these  hills,  they  are  of  a 
vast  length,  some  of  them  not  less  than  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred miles  before  tliey  can  empty  themselves  into  Mississippi. 
On  the  west  of  Mississippi,  they  have  otiiers  full  as  loiig, 
running  into  it  eastward,  all  which  will  behest  understood  by 
viewingany  late  French  map  of  that  country,  now  called  Lou- 
isiana, or  tliose  copied  from  them.  From  whence  it  will  ap- 
pear tfijit  the  British  dominions,  are  but  as  a  skirt  on  the  sea 
side,  wholly  eiivironed  on  tlie  other  sides,  by  that  vast  French 
Country,  yet  the  French  have  no  access  at  all,  to  these  vast 
possessions  from  the  ocean,  but  by  the  rivers  of  St.  Lawrence 
far  to  the  north,  or  Mississippi  far  up  the  bay  of  Mexico, 
both  \\  hich  passages  are  very  diflicult  and  equally  tedious." 

■'  The  situation  therefore,  of  all  these  parts  cannot  but  na^ 
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turally  suggest  to  them,  that  they  should  endeavour  for  some 
others  more  easy,  and  convenient  for  ships  to  sail  the  ocean, 
of  which,  by  the  English  lying  between  them  and  the  sea, 
they  are  at  present  deprived.  And  if  from  this  temptation 
they  should,  on  a  rupture,  endeavour  to  accommodate  them- 
selves with  New  York  harbour  which  in, the  year  1*700,  a  man 
of  war  of  theirs  from  the  Mississippi,  was  suffered  to  sound 
very  carefully^  and  with  Hudson's  river,  that  empties  itself  at 
that  port,  or  with  Delaware  or  Chesapeake,  which  last  they 
now  claim,  by  their  maps  within  a  very  few  miles, — it  may 
certainly  concern  the  government  to  consider  in  what  condi- 
tion these  parts  are  to  prevent  their  being  conquered." 

"  Last  war,  France  was  sorely  pressed  at  home, and  in  Ame- 
rica she  was  scarce  half  so  strong  as  now.  But  by  the  methods 
the  French  have  since  taken,  they  will  soon  be,if  they  are  not 
already,  able,  with  the  strength  they  have  in  America,  (by  the 
help  only  of  a  small  squadron  of  ships  of  war,  which  they  can 
unobserved  fit  out  easily  from  the  several  ports  of  France)  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  most  of  these  dominions,  and 
gradually  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  of  the  islands.  For  though 
on  the  continent  the  British  subjects  far  exceed  the  French  in 
numbers>,  yet  in  all  other  respects  the  French  have  vastly  the 
advantage.  They  are  naturally  so  well  fitted  to  gain  upon  the 
Indians,  by  accommodating  themselves  to  their  manners,  and 
constantly  keeping  priests  and  other  emissaries  amongst  them, 
that  they  have  above  five  times  the  number  of  these  people  in 
their  interest,  that  the  English  can  pretend  to,  and  even 
among  those  five  or  six  nations  in  the  colony  of  New  York, 
to  which  that  government  has  by  their  yearly  presents,  at  the 
crown's  expense,  been  in  a  manner  tributary,  they  have  so 
great  an  influence  that  they  are  very  secure." 

*' Those  nations  will  never  be  theirenemies,  for  they  have 
prevailed  with  above  one  fifth  part  of  the  whole,  or  nearer  a 
fourth,  to  remove  over  into  their  neighbourhood  on  the  north 
side  of  Canada  river.  They  have  also  lately  gained  theShawa- 
nese,  a  considerable  and  warlike  nation,  from  the  English 
over  to  their  interest.  They  have  further,  not  only  consider- 
able numbers  of  regular  forces,  but  as  the  gentlemen  in 
France  in  time  of  war,  were  from  custom  generally  obliged 
to  make  a  campaign  or  two,  before  they  could  recommend 
themselves,  so  the  men  of  Canada  have  generally  accustomed 
themselves  to  range  the  woods  witn  the  Indians,  by  which 
they  become  capable  of  any  hardship  or  fatigue,  and  their 
coureurs  of  whom  they  have  great  numbers,  in  that  way, 
exceed  the  Indians  themselves." 

''  The  wbole  country  is  universally  under  one  command, 
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which  is  ever  lodged  in  a  vei^  capable  person,  and  tli?t  com- 
mand is  on  all  occasions,  not  only  obeyed  with  cheerfulness, 
but  they  are  proud  of  any  charge  for  the  service  of  tht  irking, 
which  they  account  the  greatest  honour;  exerting  much  the 
same  zeal  in  this,  as  the  missionaries  do,  in  their  ])ropagating' 
the  gospel.  In  short  they  are  all  disciplined,  and  it  is  entirely 
with  them,  as  it  was  in  the  states  of  old,  so  many  men  so 
many  soldiers,  (their  ecclesiastics,  and  such  like  excepted) 
and  therefore  on  any  alarm  (of  which  there  have  been  some 
instances)  they  run  with  their  arms  from  all  parts  to  the  place 
of  danger,  as  duly  as  regular  troops  to  the  place  of  arms  in  a 
garrison." 

*' Just  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  equally  remarkable  ainongst 
the  English.  There  are  on  the  Main  about  a  dozen  distinct 
governments,  and  near  as  many  governors,  every  one  abso- 
lutely independent  of  the  other.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the 
most  part,  neitheraccnstomed  norinclined  to  range  the  woods, 
to  be  abroad  or  endure  hardships,  and  therefore  are  not  capa- 
ble of  any  military  expedition  ;  in  a  word,  there  is  generally 
on  that  account,  much  thesnme  difference  between  the  French 
of  Canada  and  them,  as  there  would  be  between  an  army  of 
veterans,  and  the  inhabitants  of  any  county  in  England.  Nor 
i^  there,  I  think,  one  regular  company  on  all  the  British 
Continent,  except  those  at  Port  Roy^l  in  Aradie,  and  four 
companies  in  New  York,  two  of  them  at  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  two  at  Albany,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  dis- 
tance. These  are  kept  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  would  be 
of  no  great  service  if  wanted,  for  sometimes  even  new  born 
children  have  been  listed  into  them  for  the  sake  of  pay.'* 

"Bui  besides  this  what  is  most  astonishing,  notwithstanding 
the  dangerous  neighbourhood  that  has  been  mentioned,  and 
the  practice  of  all  other  nations,  there  is  not  to  the  southward 
of  New  York,  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  any  fortification, 
on  the  whole  coast,  from  that  city  to  Carolina,  except  that  in 
some  places  there  are  a  few  guns  laid,  some  mounted  and 
others  not  fit  for  salutations.  Nor  though  the  French  fortify 
wherever  they  come,  is  there  one  fort  thatl  have  heard  of  in 
the  back  parts  of  any  of  these  middle  colonies,  excepting  a 
small  one  called  Christiana  in  Virginia,  erected  for  the  secu- 
rity of  their  trade,  when  governor  Spottsuood  was  in  an  ex- 
cellent iDanner  regulating  their  Indian  affairs  by  virtue  of  a 
law  of  theirs,  whicli  a  contrary  interest  n>ost  unhappily  got 
repealed  ;  for  if  that  gentleman,  however  blafnable  m  other 
respects,  had  been  sutteied  to  proceed  in  his  vv.iy,  he  might 
by  this  time  have  secured  that  colony  to  very  good  purpose, 
an4  have  bridled  the  French  on  that  quarter  at  least." 
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"New  England,  indeed,  is  pretty  well  fortified,  and  would  be 
able  to  make  a  good  stand  ;  but  New  York  colony  which  lies 
the  most  exposed  to  the  French,  and  which  it  is  their  interest 
first  to  gain,  has  at  the  city  but  that  one  fort,  which  the  Dutch 
built  when  they  first  settled  in  that  country,  with  some  little  im- 
provements at  Albany  towards  the  head  of  Hudson's  river. 
They  have  another,  both  much  out  of  repair,  with  one  or  two 
more  small  ones  further  up  in  the  country,  to  secure  their 
Indian  trade,  of  twenty-five  men  each.  But  it  appears  an  in- 
dubitable truth,  that  the  people  of  Canada  are  by  this  time, 
capable  of  making  themselves,  with  very  little  trouble,  mas- 
ters of  all  that  country  about  Albany,  which  because  of  theit 
great  distance  from  New  York,  and  lying  up  the  stream, 
without  any  practical  road  by  land,  could  yield  them  no 
seasonable,  if  any,  assistance.  And,  if  at  the  same  time  New 
York  where  attacked  by  a  few  ships  of  war,  the  whole  must  in 
all  human  probability,  very  easily  become  a  prey,  and  then 
what  must  become  of  the  adjacent  colonies  especially  to  the 
southward,  may  easil}^  be  imagined.  Those  of  Canada  have 
lately  erected  a  fortification  at  a  very  important  place,  far 
within  the  British  claims,  as  if  they  were  resolved  on  further 
attempts,  which  whether  they  will  pursue  or  not,  will  depend, 
it  is  supposed,  on  the  state  of  their  affairs  in  Europe,  And 
this  is  truly  the  state  of  the  British  continent  in  America." 

*'  Now,  if  it  be  considered,  that  the  strength  and  power  of 
Britain, depends  wholly  on  its  trade,  shipping,  and  navigation, 
a  great  part  of  which  as  absolutely  depends  on  their  colonies 
in  America,  and  that  if  Britain  should  lose  these  dominions, 
especially  to  the  French — their  own  strength  would  be  so 
fatally  reduced,  and  the  others  increased,  that  the  kingdom, 
could  not  much  longer  be  in  a  condition  to  dispute  any  terms 
the  others  would  impose  on  it :  If  this,  I  say,  be  duly  con- 
sidered, every  true  British  subject  will  think  himself  con- 
cerned in  the  eminent  threatening  danger,  and  use  his  en- 
deavours, at  least  to  have  proper  preventive  measures  taken 
in  time,  before  it  is  too  late,  as  most  probabl}^  it  will  be,  after 
a  rupture.  And  that  what  has  been  observea  here  arises  not 
wfrom  any  vain  chimerical  fears,  but  from  a  long  and  close  in- 
spection inio  the  true  state  of  these  dominions,  will  be  found 
button  evident,  to  those  who  will  beat  the  pains  to  make  a 
due  and  proper  inquiry,  and  such  a  narrow  scrutiny  as  the 
importance  of  the  case  requires.  The  board  of  trade  and 
plantations  ought  indeed  to  be  able  to  furnish  exact  accounts 
of  all  these  affairs,  but  when  the  truth  is  known,  it  will  fee 
found  that  that  board  has  been  more  injurious  than  beneficia^ 
to  the  British  interest  in  America." 
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The  following  Speech  has  been  already  published  in  most  of  the  gazettes,  and  ha-;, 
perhaps,  received  an  attentive  consideration  from  many  of  our  readers.  Various 
reasons,  however,  induce  us  to  assign  it  a  place  in  this  journal,  and  to  call  upon 
the  American  pulilic  togive  it  another,  and  a  more  serious  pf  rusal. — The  logical 
force  and  precision  of  the  arguments,  the  luminous  order  in  which  they  are  ar- 
ranged, and  the  strong,  perspicuous  and  correct  language  in  vvlilch  they  are 
clothed,  have  inspired  >is  with  a  wish  to  rescue  this  Speech  from  tlic  oblivion, 
which  usually  awaits  upon  whatever  is  con6ned  to  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 
We  regard  itas  a  good  specimen  of  that  vigilant  acutcness,  and  of  those  un- 
common powers  of  analysis  which  mark  our  national  character.  It  may  at  the 
same  time,  be  recommended  as  no  contemptible  model  of  that  kind  of  parlia- 
mentary eloquence,  which  consists  exclusivel}' in  sound,  methodical  reasoning, 
conveyed  in  a  simple,  but  nervous  and  lucid  style. 

In  rej)ublishing  the  Speech  of  Mr.  Emott,  we  fall  into  a  repetition  of  some  of 
the  arguments  urged  in  the  first  article  of  our  preceding  number,  which  treats 
of  our  relations  with  France.  The  subject,  however,  is  the  most  momentous 
which  can  now  be  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  The  repro- 
duction of  it  in  any  shape  would,  therefore,  be  in  some  degree  justifiable;  but 
Mr.  Emott  has  treated  it  in  a  much  more  popular  and  compendious  form  than 
ourselves,  and  has  thrown  in  new  and  important  lights. — He  has,  moreover, 
brought  the  discussion  down  to  the  present  time,  and  embraces  a  view  c>f  the 
more  recent  declarations  and  measui-es  of  the  French  government  in  relation  to 
the  pretended  revocation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  It  is  to  the  latter 
part  of  his  Speech,  therefore,  that  we  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  The  whole  merits  preservation,  as  it  serves  not  only  to  record 
in  the  most  manageable  compass,  the  history  of  the  late  extraordinary  nego- 
tiation with  P'rance,  but  to  show  in  the  face  of  what  evidence  and  avguujent 
the  American  congress  passed  an  act,  such  as  that  which  signalized  the  close 
of  their  last  session. 

Sfieech  of  the  Hon.  James  Emott^  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States^  February  6,  181], 
in  relation  to  the  Non-intercourse. 

Mr.  Chairiman, 

As  the  bill  which  is  now  on  your  table  is  calculated  to  re- 
lieve our  merchants,  in  part,  from  the  restrictive  system 
.  jtvhich  has  again  been  attempted  to  be  put  in  operation,  I  so 
far  approve  of  it ;  but  as  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  go  lar 
enough,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  moving  an  amendment 
which  if  adopted,  w^ill  once  more  give  us  a  clear  deck;  and 
while  I  am  up,  the  committee  will  permit  me,  as  concisely  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit,  to  assign  the  reasons 
which  induce  me  to  propose  the  amendment. 

By  the  law  of  the  first  of  May  last,  the  president  was 
authorized,  in  case  either  of  the  great  belligerents,  before  the 
third  of  March,  revoked  her  anti-neutral  edicts,  to  proclaim 
the  same,  and  if  the  other  did  not  in  three  months  also  revoke 
a  non-intercourse  with  her  w^as  to  follow.  On  the  second  of 
November,  the  president  proclaimed,  as  a  fact,  that  France 
had  made  the  necessar}'  revocation ;  and  it  follows  if  he  was 
correct  as  to  the  fact,  that  on  the  second  day  of  this  month  the 
Bon-intercourse  went  into  operation  against  Great  Britain. 

As  many  formerly,  and  more  latterly,  have  doubted  as  to 
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the  fact  thus  proclaimed,  it  becomes,  sir,  a  duty  which  we 
owe  to  ourselves  and  to  the  people,  to  inquire  into  its  existence: 
for  if  it  be  true  that  no  such  repeal,  as  was  Contemplated  by 
the  law,  has  taken  place;  if  indeed  the  president  has  been 
deceived,  or  was  mistaken,  w^cannot  too  soon  make  it  known, 
and  relieve  the  country  from  the  vexation  and  embarrassment 
which  must  result  from  the  present  state  of  things. 

11,  sir,  additional  motives  were  necessaiy,  we  may  find  them 
in  the  bills  which  have  this  morning  been  introduced  into  the 
house  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
at  the  instance  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  one  of  which 
goes  to  lay  large  additional  duties,  and  the  other  to  authorize 
a  loan.  The  reasons  assigned  by  the  secretary  for  this  new 
and  hoavy  tax  on  our  citizens  are,  that  as  the  greater  part  of 
our  duties  on  imports  are  collected  on  goods  coming  from 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  as  those  duties  will  cease 
with  the  revival  of  a  non-importation,  itbecomes  necessary, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  defalcation  in  the  revenue,  to  tax  the 
productions  of  other  countries  much  beyond  the  present  rate. 
On  this  presumed  defalcation,  too,-in  some  degree  depends 
tlie  proposition  for  a  loan,  or,  if  a  loan  be  necessary,  the 
amount  of  it.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  becomes  highly  im- 
portant to  ascertain  whether  the  non-intercourse  has  gone 
into  operation;  for  if  it  has  not,  I  trust  we  shall  not  proceed 
to  give  form  and  shape  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
secretary,  that  we  shall  not  burden  the  country  with  new 
taxes,  or  subject  it  to  large  loans. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
naturally  ask  ourselves,  what  edicts  were  to  be  revoked,  and 
how  were  they  to  be  revoked?  It  is  not  material  to  extend 
this  inquiry  to  Great  Britain,  as  we  know  of  no  revocation  on 
her  part,  and,  under  all  circumstances,  we  have  not,  I  fear, 
much  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  such  revocation. 
But  it  may  be  well  to  notice  here,  something  which  has  the 
appearance  of  inconsistency,  on  the  part  ot  our  executive, 
towards  that  government. 

The  non-intercourse  law  of  March,  1809,  contains  a  pro- 
vision, that  '^incase  either  France  or  Great  Britain  shall  so 
revoke  or  modify  her  edicts,  as  that  they  shall  cease  to  violate 
the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,"  the  president 
should  declare  the  same  by  proclamation,  and  the  non-inter- 
course was  then  to  cease  as  to  the  n'4tion  revoking.  It  was 
under  this  law,  and  in  consequence  of  the  power  so  given  to 
the  president,  that  the  celebrated,  though  ill  fated  arrange- 
ment, was  made  between  the  executive  and  the  British  minis- 
ter, Mr.Erskine.  Now,  sir,  by  referring  to  this  arrangement, 
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you  will  find,  that  on  tli^*  iSth  of  April^  Mr.  Erskine  pro- 
posed to  secretary  Smith,  the  revocation  of  the  orders  in 
council  of  January  and  Nov^eniher,  1 807,  as  a  compliance,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  terms  of  the  act  of  March  ; 
and  our  secretary,  on  the  same  day,  declaring  that  the  with- 
drawing of  such  orders  would  be  (ieemcd  satisfactory  hy  the 
president,  the  arrangement  was  completed  on  the  19th,  and  a 
proclamation  accordingly  issued  on  the  ground,  and  assuming 
the  fact,  thatthe  British  edicts  had  ceased  to  violate  our  neu- 
tral commerce,  and  again  opening  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  after  the  10th  dav  of  June. 

This  arrangement,  and  the  ^:hort  and  hasty  correspondence 
connected  with  it,  you  will  recollect,  sir,  were  presented  to 
congress  with  the  messagi^,  at  the  opening  of  the  summer 
session  of  1 809,  and  we  then  passed  a  law,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  ratify  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  arrangement.  Here, 
then,  we  have  an  explicit  opinion  from  both  the  executive 
and  the  legislature,  that  the  only  British  orders,  which  came 
within  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law  of  March,  were  those 
of  January  and  November^  1807,  and  that  when  those  orders 
were  revoked,  tlie  edicts  of  Great  Britain  ceased  to  violate 
the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

I  pray  you  now,  Mr,  Chairman,  to  turn  with  me  to  the  law 
of  May  last :  3'oa  will  there  find  the  precise  phraseology  of 
the  act  of  March — '' In  case  either  Great  Britain  or  France 
shall  so  revoke  or  modify  her  edicts,  as  that  they  shall  cease 
to  violate  the  neutial  commerce  of  the  United  States,"  the 
president  is  to  make  known  the  fact  by  proclamation.  The 
authority  given  to  the  president  is  in  both  cases  the  same, 
and  it  was  to  have  been  presumed,  that  it  would  have  been 
exercised  on  tlie  same  terms.  But,  sir,  it  will  be  found,  on 
recurring  to  the  papers,  that  under  the  act  of  May,  the  exe- 
cutive made  a  farther  requisition:  the  revocation  of  the  orders 
in  council  of  Janiuuy  and  Novemberwere  notto  satisfy us,buf 
the  blockade  of  the  year  preceding  was  to  be  also  annulled. 

In  the  letter  from  secretary  Smith  to  our  minister  at  Lon- 
don, of  the  5th  of  July,  18 16,  and  which  inclosed  a  copy  of 
tke  law  of  May,  it  is  said,  '*  that  in  explaining  the  extent  of 
the  repeal  which  is  required  on  the  British  side,  Mr.  Pinkncy 
will  jet  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  it  must  necessarily  in- 
clude an  annulment  of  the  blockade  of  1806;''  and  our  minis- 
ter, accordingly,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Wellesley,  of  the  21st 
of  September,  tells  him  it  is  his  duty  to  state,  "  thatan  annul- 
ment of  the  blockade  of  May,  1 806,  is  considered  by  the 
president  to  be  as  indispensable,  in  the  view  of  the  act,  as  the 
revocation  of  the  British  orders  in  council."     Nay,  so  far  has 
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the  president  gone  in  this  particular  as  to  give  the  French 
government  a  pledp^e  that  this  will  be  required  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  letter  from  secretary  Smith  to  general 
Armstrong,  of  the  5th  of  July  1810,  tlie  latter  is  authorized, 
if  it  should  be  found  necessary,  to  "  let  it  be  understood, 
that  a  repeal  of  the  illegal  blockades  of  a  date  prior  to  .he 
Berlin  decree,  namely,  that  of  Mav,  1806,  vi^iil  be  included 
in  the  condition  required  of  Great  Britain." 

It  is  not  my  intention,  at  this  time,  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  blockades,  nor  am  I  to  be  understood 
as  giving  countenance  to  the  system  of  paper  blockades, 
whether  that  system  proceeds  from,  or  is  attempted  to  be  in- 
forced  by  England  or  by  France;  but,  sir,  I  have  gone  into 
this  examination  to  show,  that  the  president  has  acted  dif- 
ferently under  two  laws  which  ought  to  have  had  the  same 
practical  construction,  because  the  terms  used  in  them  were 
alike:  that  under  the  law  of  May,  1810,  he  added  a  condition 
to  a  settlement  with  Great  Britain,  which  he  did  not,  and 
which  we  did  not  require  under  the  law  of  March,  1809  :  and 
why  this  difference  ? 

Will  it  be  said,  that  when  the  arrangement  was  made  with 
Mr.  Erskine,  the  president  had  no  knowledge  of  the  block- 
ading orders  of  May,  1806.  Not  so,  sir.  By  recurring  to  a 
report  made  by  Mr.  Madison,  as  secret?ry  of  state,  in  De- 
cember, 1808,  of  belligerent  decrees  and  orders  affecting 
neutral  commerce,  you  will  find  this  very  blockade  ;  and  cer- 
tainly what  he  knew  as  secretary  in  December  he  must  have 
known  as  president  in  the  April  following.  Shall  I  be  told, 
the  president  had  discovered  that  the  blockade  had  been 
**  avowed  to  be  comprehended  in,  and  identified  with  the 
orders  in  council."  1  fear  this  will  not  be  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. For,  in  this  case,  if  the  orders  in  council  are  rescinded, 
the  connexion  between  them  and  the  blockade  will  necessa- 
rily be  at  an  end,  and  the  blockade  will  then  stand  as  it  was 
supposed  by  the  executive  to  stand  when  the  arrangement 
was  entered  into. 

Persons,  Mn  Chairman,  more  prone  to  jealousy  than  my- 
self, and  who  are  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  late  executive 
projects,  may  perhaps  point  to  that  passage  in  the  letter  from 
secretary  Smith  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  of  the  22d  of  May,  1810, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  the  president  has  read,  with  surprise 
and  regret,  the  reply  of  lord  Wellesley  to  the  note  requu'ing 
explanations  with  respect  to  the  blockade  of  France,  which 
*'  evinces  an  inflexible  determination  to  persevere  in  the  sys- 
tem of  blockade,"  as  affording  a  reason  for  this  added  condi- 
tion :  they  may  say  that  it  was  thrust  in  when  our  administra- 
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tion  were  satisfied  that  it  would  not  be  acceded  to  by  the 
British,  and  for  the  purpose  ofpreventing  an  accommodation, 
withj  and  keeping-  up  the  irritation  ap^ainstthat  nation.  But 
while,  for  n;yscli .,  I  disclaim  this  inference,  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  assign  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  two  cases.   , 

As  to  France,  sir,  wiiat  were  the  edicts  to  be  revoked,  and 
how  revoked  ?  I  shall  have  occasion,  before  I  sit  down,  to 
notice  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  But  were  there  not 
other  decrees  ? 

We  have  before  us  the  Rambouillet  decree,  with  a  date  of 
the  23d  of  March,  1810,  which  declares  that  "  all  vessels 
navigating  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  or  possessed 
in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  a  citizen  or  subject  of  that  power, 
which,  counting  from  the  20th  of  May,  1809,  have  entered, 
or  shall  enter  into  the  ports  of  our  empire,  of  our  colonies, 
or  of  the  countries  occupied  by  our  arms,  shall  be  seized, 
and  the  product  of  the  sales  shall  be  deposited  in  the  surplus 
fund."  Thus  embracing  almost  the  whole  of  continental 
Europe:  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  Russian  ports  on  the 
Baltic,  and  two  or  three  places  in  the  European  peninsula, 
every  port,  frequented  by. the  Americans,  belonged  either  to 
the  empire  of  France,  to  the  colonies  of  that  empire,  or  to 
countries  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  empire.  The  seizures 
under  this  decree  were  consequently  great  and  distressing  to 
our  merchants. 

This  decree  purports  to  be  an  act  of  reprisal  on  this  coun- 
try, and  for  what  cause?  Not  for  any  act  of  hostihty  by  us, 
not  for  any  seizures  or  confiscations  of  French  vessels  or 
French  property  under  the  authority  or  within  the  limits  of 
this  government.  No,  sir,  a  pretence  of  this  kind  appeared  too 
absurd  to  be  inserted  even  in  a  French  decree.  It  is  true  that 
general  Armstrong,  in  his  letter  to  lecretary  Smitli,  of  the  10th 
of  September,  1810,  communicates  a  verbal  explanation 
which  accompanied  the  last  letters  of  the  French  minister  : 
*'  if  you  confiscate  French  property  under  the  law  of  non-in- 
tercourse, they  will  confiscate  your  property  under  their  de- 
cree of  Rambouillet"  Ay,  sir,  and  they  have  given  a  prac- 
tical explanation  that  they  would  confiscate  our  property 
under  the  decree,  although  we  did  not  confiscate  their  pro- 
perty under  the  non-intercourse  law.  Look  at  the  decree  itself, 
and  you  will  find  the  motive,  or  rather  the  pretext  for  this  act 
of  reprisal.  It  is  grounded  on  the  passing  of  the  act  of  the 
1st  of  March,  1809,  and  it  is  grounded  on  that  alone. 

Thus,  because  we  deemed  it  advisable  to  pass  a  law  which 
we  supposed  was  si  mere  municipal  regulation,  inasmuch  as  it 
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related toourown citizens,  orourown territories ;  alavv, which, 
accordinfy  to  its  letter,  applied  equally  to  both  belligerents, 
and  which,  as  it  was  not  to  commence  its  operation  until  the 
20th  of  May,  contained  in  itself  a  notice  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  injury  to  French  subjects ;  for  this  cause,  and  for  this  alone, 
the  emperor  adopts,  as  an  act  of  reprisal,  a  decree  which  sub- 
jects to  seizure  and  confiscation  not  only  American  property 
which  should  reach  the  continent  after  notice  of  the  decree, 
or  even  after  its  date,  but  property  which  arrived  there  at  any 
time  for  the  preceding  twelve  months.  I  will  not  stop  to  in- 
quire what  would  and  what  ought  to  have  been  the  feelings  of 
the  administration  and  of  the  country,  if  such  an  outrage  had 
been  committed  by  England  for  such  a  cause.  But,  sir,  if  the 
♦  French  o-overnnient  is  allowed  to  have  in  the  act  of  March  an 
excusefor  reprisal,  we  had  better  discontinue  making  laws  al- 
together ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  our  statute  boni<s  a  law 
less  hostileto  France,  or  more  within  the  right  of  an  indepen- 
dent government  to  enact. 

To  see  the  true  character  of  this  decree,  we  must  approach 
it  a  little  nearer ;  and  with  the  letters  of  the  duke  of  Cadorein 
my  hand — t^iose  letters,  sir,  which  have  occasioned  our  pre- 
sent embarrassments — I  am  strangely  deceived  if  this  proceed- 
ing of  the  French  government  does  not  appear  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  an  oifence  which,  as  respectsindividuals,  is  called 
swindling.  It  is  a  taking  of  property  under  false  pretences. 
In  the  letter  from  the  French  minister  to  general  Armstrong, 
of  the  5th  of  August,  1810,  we  find  the  French  government 
attempting  lo  justify  the  issuing  of  the  Rambouiiiet  decree  at 
the  time  it  did,  because  it,  until  "very  lately,"  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  non-intercourse  law.  "Theactofthe  ist  of  March 
has  raised  the  embargo  and  substituted  for  it  a  measure  the 
most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  France.  This  act,  of  which 
the  emperor  knew  nothing  until   very  lately,  interdicted   to 
French  vessels  the  commerce  of  France.  Reprisal  was  a  right 
and  commanded  by  the  dignity  of  France."  Permit  me,  sir, 
to  recall  to  your  recollection  a  fact,  that  this  decree,  although 
it  is  dated  the  23d  of  March,  was  not  issued  until  the  J4tii  of 
May,  I&IO,  and  lo  refer  you,  for  the  evidence  of  thisfact,  lo 
the  letter  from  general  Armstrong  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  24th 
of  May,  in  which  the  general  states,  "  that  on  the  14th  instant 
was  pablibhed  here  (at  Paris)  a  decree  of  the  etuperor,  dated 
at  Rambouiiiet  on  the  23d  of  March,  and  that  ^several  of  ^our 
ships  a.id  cargoes,  with  regard  to  which  comprouiises  have 
been  made  under  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  [prizes,  have 
been  seized  again  to  satisfy  the  provisions  of  tlie  new  decree." 
From  the  date  of  our  law,  the  1st  of  March,  1809,  utitil  the 
time  of  publishing  the  decree,  the  I4th  of  May,  1310,  we  have 
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nearly  fifteen  months,  and  yet  the  emperor,^  until  lately,  *S'ery 
lately,"  knew  nothino^  of  the  law.   What,  si 'r,  was  he,  during 
all  this  time,  so  totally  inattentive  to  the  affairs  of  this  country, 
as  not  by  himself,  or  his  accents,  to  peruse  our  public  journals 
containing  the  law  ?    Had  he  never,  do  you  believe,  heard  of 
the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Erskine  under  this  very  act  ?    Did 
his  minister  in  this  country,  and  hishosts  of  consuls  and  agents, 
omit,  durinn^  all  this  time,  to  send  him  this  obnoxious  statute  ? 
But  we  are  not  left  to  inference  on  this  subject:  aslightreview 
ofour  public  documents  will  place  thispretencein  its  true  light. 
General  Armstrong,  in  a  note  to  the  duke  of  Cadorc,  which 
followed  the  letter  of  the  oth  of  August,  tells  Iiirn  that  the  act 
of  March,  and  all  other  acts  of  this  government  which  inter- 
ested France,  had  been  communicated  by  him  officially  and 
promptly,  and  informs  his  excellency,  that  he  *' can  at  any 
time  ascertain  the  correctness  of  this  statement  b}^  referring 
to  the  archives  of  his  own  department."    In  a  letter  from  the 
general  to  the  French  minister  of  the  lOth  of  March,    1810, 
it  is  stated,  that  the  law  "  was  first  communicated  to  his  ma- 
jesty in  June  or  July  last,  (i809)  and  certainly  did  not  then 
excite  any  suspicion  of  feeling  unfriendly  to  the  American 
government.     Far  from  this,  its  communication  was  Imme- 
diately followed  by  overtures  of  acconiinodation.'*   But  more 
direct  still.     On  the  15th  of  March,  l809,  a  copy  of  the  law 
of  the  1st  of  March  was  transmitted  by   Mr.  Smith  to  our. 
minister  at  Paris,  and  we  have  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  count 
Champagri}^,  of  the  29th  of  April,  1809,  in  which  he  states, 
that  he  has  the  honour  of  presenting  to  his  excellency  a  copy 
of  the  law  of  March,  and  presses  it  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  French  government.     In  addition  to  all  this,  we  have  the 
letter  from  count  Champagny,  the  modern  duke  of  Cadore, 
himself  to  general  Armstrong,  of  the  22d  of  August,  1809,  in 
which,  speaking  of  the  measures  of  this  country,  we  perceive 
this  passage  :    *'  The  embargo  has  been  raised  :  a  system  of 
exclusion  has  been  substituted  for  it."     Thus,  then,  it  ap- 
pears conclusively,  that  the  French  government  had  an  offi- 
cial knowledge  of  the  act  of  March  as  early  as  April,   1809, 
a  full  twelvemonth  before  the  decree;  and  if  the  testimony 
of  our  minister  is  to  be  received,   (and  is  tJiere  any  one  who 
does  not  give  it  full  credit?)  the  law  was  not  viewed  as  a 
hostile  act,  or  one  requiring  reprisal. 

Allow  me  now,  sir,  to  present  you  with  another  view  of 
this  decree.  The  duke  of  Cadorc,  in  his  letter  of  the  5th 
of  August,  1810,  says,  "  Now  congress  retrace  their  steps; 
they  revoke  the  act  of  the  1st  of  March  ;  the  ports  of  America 
are  opened  to  French  commerce,  and  France  is  no  longer 
interdicted  to  the  Americans."  And  in  his  letter  of  the  7th 
of  September,  he  uses  these  expressions  :  "  his  majesty  has 
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always  wished  to  favour  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
It  was  not  without  rehictance  that  he  used  reprisals  towards 
the  Americans^  while  he  saw  that  congress  had  ordered  the 
confiscation  of  all  E'rench  vessels  which  might  arrive  in  the 
United  States."  As  soon  as  his  majesty  was  informed  of 
this  hostile  act,  he  felt  that  the  honour  of  France,  involved  in 
this  point,  could  not  be  cleansed  but  by  a  declaration  of  war.'* 
Now  '*  the  American  vessels,  which  shall  arrive  in  France, 
will  not  be  subjected  to  confiscation,  because  the  act  of  con- 
gress, iwhich  had  served  as  a  motive  to  our  reprisals,  is  re^ 
pealeciy  From  this  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  l^rench  go- 
vernment, handed  to  us  by  its  minister  of  exterior  relations, 
we  perceive  that  he  places  the  Rambouillet  decree  entirely  to 
the  account  of  the  non-intercourse  law  of  March  ;  and  from 
the  course  of  reasoning  used  by  him,  it  seems  to  be  admitted 
that  the  decree,  and  the  seizures  under  it,  could  not  be  justi- 
fied, but  while  the  obnoxious  l^avv  was  in  force. 

But  we  here  again  meet  with  another  of  the  mistakes  of  this 
most  just  government,  which  is  so  jealous  of  its  honour  and 
so  friendly  to  our  commerce.  The  fact  happens  to  be  that  the 
law  never  was  repealed.  By  its  own  limitation  it  expired  with 
the  then  session  of  congress^  and  of  course  went  out  of  exist- 
ence on  the  28th  of  June,  1S09.  Thus  this  poor  law,  which  is 
now  brought  up  in  judgment  against  us,  had  quietly  de- 
scended to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets  almost  a  \^ear  before 
the  emperor  and  king  thought  it  consistent  with  his  interest, 
or  for  the  honour  of  his  empire,  to  commence  his  measures 
of  retaliation.  The  limitation  clause  could  not  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  his  majesty  when  he  read  the  law;  and  T 
trust  we  yet  have  pride  enough  to  believe,  that  he  knows 
there  is  an  American  congress,  and  notices  the  periods  of  our 
meeting  and  departure,  if  he  is  careless  about  our  proceed- 
ings. When,  therefore.  Napoleon  issued  the  plundering<le- 
cree  of  Rami^ouillet,  he  knew  that  the  law  on  which  he  placed 
his  justification,  had  long  since  expired.  But  he  knew  a 
farther  fact,  that  the  law  never  did  affect  French  vessels. 
The  British  navy  kept  them  at  home,  and  we  excluded  the 
English  vessels  oni}^  Such  was  the  practical  and  the  only 
practical  operation  of  our  law. 

I  am  aware  that  the  apologists  of  the  emperor  will  point  to 
the  act  of  the  1st  of  June,  1809,  as  reviving  or  continuing 
certain  sections  of  the  law  of  March.  Let  me  not  be  misun- 
derstood, Mr.  Chairmain.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the 
emperor  has  apologists  in  this  house,  in  this  ark  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  of  a  great  people;  butin  whatever  place 
this  suggestion  shail  be  offered,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the 
French  government  have  not  noticed  the  last  law  in  their  de^ 
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cree,  or  in  any  of  their  official  papers.  And  it  may  be  further 
remarked,  that  th.e  law  of  June,  like  that  of  March, was  limited 
to  the  end  of  the  iiextsessioH  of  congress,  and  of  course  ceased 
its  operation  on  the  1st  of  May  1810.  As  the  decree  issued 
on  the  14th  of  May,  and  the  seizures  under  it  were  after  that 
time,  it  would  s.-cni  to  a  man  of  common  understanding,  who 
believes  the  transactions  between  nations  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
regulated  by  the  rules  of  honest  plain  dealing,  that  the  em- 
peror, when  he  had  knowledge  of  this  fact,  would  have  loos- 
ened his  hold  on  our  property.  And  yet  we  find,  that  when 
we  approach  him  on  this  subject  he  laughs  us  to  scorn. 

The  object  which  1  had  in  view,  in  this  examination  of  the 
Rambouillet  decree,  was,  to  mark  its  true  character,  to  show 
that  this  decree  emphatically  outraged  our  neutral  rights, and 
that  if  it  was  submitted  to  by  this  country,  our  code  of 
national  rights  will  be  found  hereafter  in  the  same  books 
with  those  of  the  kingdoms  which  belong  to  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine.  Our  merchants' are  induced  to  adventure  to 
France  b}'  a  prospect  of  large  profits,  and  by  promises  of 
great  security  if  their  vessels  have  not  been  *'  denationali- 
zed.'' They  take  there  many  a  valuable  cargo,  until  the 
amount  of  property  becomes  an  object  of  imperial  attention, 
and  then  it  is  seized  upon  by  an  irresistible  and  unrelenting 
hand,  without  notice,  and  upon  pretexts  void  of  any  foun- 
dation. Can  a  decree,  or  order,  or  edict,  be  pointed  out  in 
the  long  history  of  our  wrongs  and  our  sufferings,  which  is 
more  strongly  marked  with  injustice,  or  which  more  strongly 
"  violates  pur  neutral  commerce." 

I  will  not  detain  the  committee  by  entering  into  a  particular 
examination  of  the  French  decrees,  which,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  year,   authorized  the  seizure  of  such  a  num- 
ber of  American  vessels,  at  St.  Sebastian's,  at  Naples,  and  in 
the  North  of  Europe.  It  would  lead  me  too  far  into  the  views 
and  conductor  the  French  government  towards  this  country, 
for  the  pur|)oses  of  this  discussion.    But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
this  volume  of  documents,  I  see,  with  emotions  which  lam 
sure  are  in  unison  with  those  of  the  American  pcopU:,  the 
famous  note,  signed,  ^'  Champagny,  duke  de  Cadore,"  of  the 
4th  of  February  last,  written  to  justify  iliose  seizures,  and 
as  he  says,   "  that  the  president  may  the  better  know  the 
friendly  nuentiohs  of  France  towards  the  United  States,  and 
herfavourjible  dispositions  to  American  commerce;"  inwhich 
we  are  told,  that  we  are,  "  without  just  political  views,  with- 
out honour,  and  without  energy."  And  are  we  sp  sunk  in  the 
estimation  of  the  mighty  conqueror,  that  he  thinks  it  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  use  this  as  his  official  language  towards 
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us  ?  Surely,  sir,  he  mistakes  the  character  and  the  spirit  of 
this  people,  if"  he  believes  they  are  to  be  broken  down,  or 
brought  into  his  views,  by  insults  or  threats.  A^  otir  govern* 
merit  had,  a  ^e.vj  months  before,  discharged  and  disgraced  a 
British  minister,  for  a  supposed  insult  by  an  insinuation,  it 
was  to  have  been  expect'  d  that  on  this  occasion  equal  S'»^*'it 
would  have  been  shewn.  But  to  such  as  formed  correspond* 
ing  expectations,  what  will  be  their  feelings  when  they  find 
tha,t  the  only  executive  notice  of  the  note  is  found  in  the  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Smith  to  oeneral  Armstrong,  of  the  6th  of  June 
last,  in  which  the  secretary  says,  that  ''  as  the  John  Adams 
is  daily  expected,  and  as  your  farther  communications  by  her 
will  better  enable  me  to  adapt,  to  the  actual  state  of  our  af- 
fairs with  the  French  government,  the  observations  proper  to 
be  made  in  relation  to  the  seizure  of  our  property',  and  to  the 
letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore,  of  the  14th  of  February;  it  is  by 
the  president  deemed  expedient  not  to  make,  at  this  time, 
any  such  animadversions.'* 

Let  us  nuvv  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  these  decrees 
liave  been  "  so  revoked  or  modified  as  that  they  ceased  to 
violate  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States.'* 

These  decrees  have  two  distinct  operations  :  the  seizure  of 
pur  property,  and  the  subsequent  sale  of  that  property  ;  and 
without  attempting  to  prove  a  proposition  which  appears  self- 
evident,  I  shalitake  it  for  granted,  that  ifitwas  an  infringement 
of  cur  rights  to  seize  the  property,  it  is  equally  an  infringe- 
ment of  our  rights  to  proceed  to  the  confiscation  and  sale  of 
such  property.  Nay,sir,  if  vyeallow  to  the  French  governmei!]t 
the  plea  of  retaliation,  the  infringement  of  our  rights  will 
commence  with  the  confiscation  aud  sale  of  our  vessels,  aftej? 
the  cause  of  retaliation  bad  been  removed  by  ug,  and  knowa 
so  to  be  by  the  emperor.  A  revocation  or  modification  of  these 
4ecrees,  so  that  they  should  cease  to  violate  our  fair  com- 
merce, therefore,  would  look  as  vve'l  to  an  indemnity  for  the 
past  as  a  security  for  the  future  ;  it  necessarily  includes  a  re- 
storation of  the  property  already  taken,  as  well  as  an  engage- 
ment againsc  future  captures.  This  appears  to  have  been,  at 
pne  time,  the  opinion  of  our  administration;  for  you  will  find, 
by  recurring  to  the  letter  from  secretary  Smith  to  general 
Armstrong,  of  the  5th  of  June,  iSlO,  which  inclosed'a  popy 
of  the  law  of  May^  the  determination  of  our  executive  is  tbus 
made  known:  "If,  however,  the  arrangement  contemplated 
by  the  law  should  be  acceptable  to  the  Frencji  government, 
you  will  understand  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  presi<tent  not 
to  proceed  in  giving  it  effect,  in  case  the  late  ^eiz  re  of  thc5 
property  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States^  has  been  foiiow- 
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edbyan  absolute  confiscation,  and  restoration  be  finally  refus-* 
ed."  And  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Smith  to  general  Arjnstronir, 
of  the  5th  of  July,  this  determination  is  expressed  with  added 
strength  :  "  As  has  been  heretofore  stated  to  you,  a  satisfactory 
provision  for  restoring  the  property  lately  surprised  and  seized 
"by  the  ordt  r,  or  at  the  instance  of  the  French  government, 
must  be  combined  with  a  repeal  of  the  French  edicts,  with  a; 
view  to  a  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain;  such  a  provision 
being  an  indispensable  evidence  of  the  justpurjwse  of  France 
towards  the  United  States." 

Without  asking  for  the  evidence  which  the  president  had  as. 
to  the  repeal  or  modification  of  these  decrees,  I  n-ow  put  it 
to  the  committee,  whether  every  mf  mber  of  it  is  not  perfectly 
convinced,  that  if  any  modification,  or  suspeniyion,  or  repeal 
has  taken  place,  it  goes  no  farther  than  to  restrain  future 
seizures,  leaving  the  property  already  seizi^d  to  takethecourse 
of  confiscation  and  sale?  Do  we  not  know,  that  in  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  our  vessels  and  mercha?idise  have 
been  brought  underthe  hammer  in  pursuanceof  thesedt'crees.^ 
and  have  we  not  lately  seen,  in  our  public  journals,  a  list  of 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  ofour  ships  advertised  by  the  French 
government  for  sale  at  Bayonne,  on  the  5th  of  Deeen)ber? 
^^ay,  sir,  the  executive  was  informed,  before  he  issued  his 
proclamation,  by  the  letter  frou)  the  duke  of  Cadoreto  general 
Armstrong,  of  the  )2th  of  September,  1810,  that  *'  as  to  the 
merchandise  confiscated, it  having  been  confiscated  as  a  mea- 
sure of  reprisal,  the  principles  of  reprisal  must  be  the  law  in 
that  aOair."  Words  cannot  be  found  which  would  more  satis- 
factorily **  evince  an  inflexible  determination"  to  retain  the 
property.  As  the  principles  of  reprisal  are  to  be  the  law,  it 
foiiows  tlvit  a  restoration  of  the  property  depends  on  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  emperor,  and  is  not  to  be  claimed  by  us  as  mat- 
ter of  right,  but  of  favour.  And  what  have  we  to  propose,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  reprisal,  to  obtain  the  restoration? 
Is  it,  that  we  have  suffered  the  non-intercourse  law  to  expire? 
Why,  sir,  this  had  taken  place  long  before  the  letter  from  the 
duke  of  Cadore.  Is  it  a  restoration  of  French  property  seized 
under  the  law  of  non-intercourse  ?  Thiscannottakeplace;  be- 
cause, in  truth,  there  were  no  siicli  seizures. 

We  will  now  examine,  whether  there  has  been  such  a  revo- 
cation of  the  Berlin  and  Mihui  decrees,  as  warranted  the  pro- 
clamation. And  here,  let  nie  renmrk,  that  when  the  president 
a'  ted  under  this  law  he  was  not  exercising  i)is  treaty  making 
power.  He  was  the  mere  agent  of  the  legislature,  and  as  such 
agent,  he  was  conhned  and  limited  by  his  letter  of  attorney, 
the  law.  lie  had  not,  therefore,  as  has  been  asserted,  a  disc  re- 
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tion,  nor  liad  he  any  thing  to  do  with  considerations  of  conrjity 
•or  courtesy.  He  was  to  ascertain  when  there  was  an  actual  and 
l^ractical  revocation,  and  then  make  known  the  fact;  the  conse- 
-quences  were  left  with  the  legislature.  Indeed,  sir,  this  power 
tp  give  publicity  to  a  fact,  mi^hthave  been  committed  to  one 
of  the  secretaries,  or  to  a  clerk  in  the  offices,  and  if  it  had,  we 
shouldhave  smiled  at  the  s«ggestioa,that  its  exercise  depend- 
ed on  coRsiderations  of  courtesy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  proclamation  first  appeared,  my 
impression  was,  and  such  too  I  understood  to  be  the  general 
impression, thatthe  president  had  some  document  unknown  to 
the  American  people.  The  letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore,  of 
the  5th  of  August,  was  already  before  the  public  ;  but  it  was 
jiot  credited,  that  on  this  letter  the  proclamation  had  been  is- 
sued. S^ince  we  have  received  the  message  this  subject  is  at 
•rest.  It  is  now  known  and  acknowledged,  that  the  president 
had  not,  and  to  this  moment  has  not,  any  other  evidence  of  a 
^'evocation.  Now,  sir,  in  this  letter  I  see  neither  the  form  not- 
the  substance  of  a  revocation. 

As  to  form-  It  is  not  accurate  to  saj',  that  in  a  despotic 
government  like  that  of  France,  they  have  no  forms.  The  es- 
sential principle  in  a  despotism  is,  that  there  should  be  a  power 
absolute  and  beyond  control,  and  whose  will  is  law.  But  this 
will  to  be  law  must  be  known  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
will  is  promulgated,  is  always,  and  of  necessity,  a  matter  of 
/orra.  Now,  without  referring  to  the  organization  of  the 
French  government^  we  need  only  advert  to  known  edicts,  t^ 
ascertain  the  form  in  which  the  decrees  of  the  emperor  appear, 
and  of  course  the  repeal  of  his  decrees.  Tliey  always  run  in. 
the  nam.e  of  the  emperor,  and  are  signed  by  him.  Thus  the 
•Berlin  decree  :  "  Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French  and  king 
of  Italy  ;"  signed  ''Napoleon."  The  Milan  decree  :  *'  Napo^ 
leon,  emperor  of  the  French,  king  of  Italy,  and  protector  of 
the  Rheni-sh  cGnfcderation:"  signed  '^  Napoleon."  The  Kam- 
bouillet  decree :  "  Napoleon,  &c.  &c.  &c."  signed  ''  Napo- 
leon." The  duty  decree  of  the  12th  of  September  last,  **  Na- 
poleon, emperor  of  the  French,  king  of  Italy,  protector  of  tke 
confederation  of  tlie  Rhine,  and  n  ediator  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federation :"  signed  "  Napoleon."  I  have  produced  these  ia- 
Btances,  because  they  appear  in  the  documents  on  our  tables, 
and  I  think  I  may  assume  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  French  de- 
crees all  issue  in  this  form.  If  a  contrary  practice  has  p^e* 
yailed  in  a  single  case,  I  may  ask  for  it. 

What  is  the  understanding  of  the  French  courts  and  officers, 
pn  this  subject.  I  have  already  presentejd  you  with  that  part 
<?f  the  Jettei'  of  the  dulve  of  Cadore.;  of  the  5th  of  Aui^yst, 
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in  which  h?  sayi^jthat  since conjxres.s  have  retracocl  their  step<^^ 
by  revoking  the  act  of  rhe  firstof  iVLirch,  "France  isiK^lrji^er 
iiitcrci'Cted  to  the  Americans."  Now,  sir,  if  this  letter  is  in 
the  form  of  a  decree,  it  revokes  or  modifies  the  Rambouillet 
decree  equally  with  those  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  inasmuch, 
a^  \ox\z  Jis  the  former  continued  in  force  France  was  inter- 
dieted  to  the  Americans.  And  yet  we  find,  in  a  letter  to 
the  duke  of  Cadore,  of  the  7th  of  September,  our  minister 
inquiring:  "  Has  the  decree  of  his  majesty  of  the  2^d  of 
March  last,  been  recalled  r"  And  general  Armstrong-,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Smith  of  the  10th  of  September,  remarks,  that 
this  inquiry  ''  may  appear  to  have  been  useless,  after  tjie  de- 
claration, that  American  ships  which  will  hereafter  arrive 
in  the  ports  of  France  shall  not  be  subject  to  confiscation  ; 
but  understanding  from  the  council  oi  \ix\zQs^\.\\2it  until  some 
act  be  taken  which  had  the  effect  of  recalling^  by  name,  the 
decree  of  the  23d  of  March,  they  must  consider  it  both  as 
existing  and  operati've,  and  of  course  binding  upon  them,"  he 
had  presented  the  subject  again. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  opinion  of  the  French  court,  most 
known  and  most  important  to  us,  the  court  of  prizes,  that  the 
letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  decree, 
and  has  not  the  force  and  effect  of  a  decree.  In  addition  to 
this  v.e  have  the  act  of  seizure  of  the  brig  New  Orleans 
Packet,  by  the  director  of  the  customs  at  Bourdeaux,  in  De- 
cember last,  under  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  As  the 
letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore  had  been  published  in  France 
prior  to  this  period,  no  one  will  believe  that  if  it  was  in  the  form 
of  an  edict  of  the  empire,  the  seizure  vvould  have  been  made. 

But  if  the  contents  of  this  letter  had  been  embodied  in  a 
formal  act,  vvould  it  have  amounted  to  sihch  a  revocation,  or 
modification  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  as  that  they 
ceased  to  violate  our  neutral  commerce  ? 

I  remark,  first,  that  the  revocation,  if  it  be  one,  was  a 
future  and  not  a  present  revocation.  "  The  decrees  of  Berlin 
and  Milan  are  revoked,  and  after  the  1st  of  November,  they 
will  cease  to  have  effect."  Now,  sir,  although  there  is  aa 
affected  obscurity  in  this  sentence,  the  intent  is  most  obvious. 
As  long  as  a  law  continues  in  operation,  so  long  it  must  be  un- 
repealed, and  as  these  decrees  were  to  have  effect  until  the 
ist  of  November,  it  follows,  that  on  no  construction  can  they 
be  considered  as  revoked  until  that  period.  Indeed,  on  this 
point  the  duke  of  Cadore  is  quite  explicit  in  his  letter  toge- 
neral  Armstrong,  of  the  7th  of  September,  in  which  he  tells 
him,  that  American  vessels  arriving  in  France  before  the  1st 
of  November,  althouoh  not  liable  to  confiscation,  *'  will  be 
•subjected tgiiU  theeH^gtsof  the  Berlin  aud  Miluu  decrees" 
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But,  again,  the  revocation,  if  any,  was  not  only  future,  but 
it  was  also  conditional;  *'it  being  understood,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  declaration,  the   English  shall  revoke  their 
orders  in  council  and  renounce  the  new  principles  of  block- 
ade, which  they  have  wish<-.d  to  establish,  or  thattlie  United 
States,  conformably  to  the  act  you  have  just  communicated^ 
shall  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected  by  the  English."     A 
condition — a  qualitication — a  restriction.    Is  it  not  obvious 
from  the  very  terms  of  the  letter,  that  it  contains  a  condition^ 
that  the  repeal  is  a  qualified  one?  The  words  **  it  heing  un- 
derstood," are  not  only  expressive  of  this,  but  they  are  singu- 
larly appropriate.  If,  however,  we  were  inclined  to  doubt,  we 
must  be  satisfied  by  the   letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore  to 
geaeral  Armstrong,  of  September  7th,  in  which  it  is  said,  that 
theempcror  'M'epeals  his  decrees  of  Berlin  andMilan,2^Wi/(^r 
the  com!  it  ions  po'mted  out  in  my  lettertoyou  of  the  5th  August.'* 
Our  ministers,  general  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Pinkney,  ap- 
pear to  have  puzzled  themselves  much  about  this  condition, 
to  discover  whether  it  was  acondition  precedei^t,  or  a  condi- 
tion subsequent.    To  me,  sir,  the  idea  of  a  condition  subse- 
quent to  a  repeal,  is  rather  novel  ;  but  it  may,  nevertheless, 
be  just.  In  common  understanding,  it  is  believed,  that  when 
a  law  is  repealed  it  is  extinct,  and  if  it  be  so,  then  its  appen- 
dage, the  condition,  would  seem  to  be  at  an  end  of  course* 
But  in  the  view  which  I  am  about  to  take  of  this  subject,  it  is 
Dot  necessary  to  settle  this  point,  as  it  must  be  conceded,  that 
whether  we  call  the  condition,  a  condition  precedent,  or  a 
condition  subsequent,  the  same  consequence  will  follow  :  if 
the  condition  is  not  complied  with,  tlie  decrees  must  be  ir* 
force  still.     Now,  sir,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  conditions 
attached  to  this  pretended  or  proposed  repeal,  arc  of  a  na- 
ture which  have  not,  and  will  not  be  complied  with. 

First,  sir,  as  to  the  conditions  on  the  part  of  England— 
*'  The  English  shall  revoke  their  orders  in  council,  and  re- 
nounce  the  new  principles  of  blockade  which  they  have  wished 
to  establish.'''*  With  respect  to  the  orders  in  council,  1  have 
nothing  to  say  either  as  to  their  justice  or  their  policy-  Heavea 
knows  they  have  been  to  us,  from  the  moment  of  their  incep- 
tion, sore  evils  ;  the  causes  of  great  vexation,  embarrassment 
and  losses  ;  and  I  hope  the  period  is  not  far  distant,"  when  we^ 
shall  be  no  longer  disturbed  by  them.  Bur, sir,  I  wish  to  call 
your  particular  attention  to  the  other  branch  of  the  condition^ 
that  relating  to  blockades.  We  have  been  so  long  in  the  prac- 
tice, and  justly  in  the  practice,of  complaining  of  paper  blpck- 
ades,  that  at  the  first  blush  we  are  induced  to  believe  the 
condition  relates  to  them,  and  to  them  alone.  Are  these  the 
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blockades  wliicli  are  intended  ?  Let  the  emperor  and  king 
answer  for  himself.  In  the  official  note  from  count  Cham- 
pagny  to  general  Armstrong,  of  tlie  22d  of  August,  1809,  we 
have  this  declaration :  "  a  place  is  not  truly  blockaded  until  it 
is  invested  hy  land  and  by  sea ;  it  is  blockaded  to  prevent  it  from 
receiving  the  succors  which  might  retard  its  surrender.  It  is 
only  then  that  the  right  of  preventing  neutral  vessels  from 
entering  it  exists/'  But  we  have  it  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  the  emperor  himself,  what  he  means  by  the  **  new  prin- 
ciples of  blockade."  In  the  Berlin  decree/  there  is  an  enume- 
ration of  real  or  pretended  interpolations  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  law  of  nations  ;  among  which  we  discover 
these,  *'  that  England  does  not  admit  the  right  of  nations  as 
Mniversally  acknowledged  by  all  civilized  people  ;'*  "  that  she 
extends  to  ports  notfvriifed-^  to  karbon  and  mout-lis  of  rivers, 
the  right  of  block ade,  which,  according  to  reason  and  the  usage 
of  civilized  nations^  is  applicable  only  to  strong  or  fortified 
poris^  And  it  is  declared  that"  the  decree  shall  be  consi- 
dered as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  until  England 
has  acknowledges!  that  the  rights  of  war  are  the  same  on  land 
as  at  sea." — '^  And  untisl  the  right  of  blockade  be  restrained 
to  fortified  places  actually  invested  by  competent  forces.'* 

There  can  be  no  misunderstanding  on  this  subject.  The 
emperoroffers  to  give  up  his  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  if  the 
British  will  renounce  their  new  system  of  blockade ;  and  in 
these  very  decrees  he  explains  what  he  means  b}'  this  new 
system;  that  besides  paperblockades  it  is  the  attempt  to  block- 
ade the  mouths  of  rivers  and  harbours  and  ports  not  fortified. 
Now,  sir,  I  will  admit,  that  if  we  could  prevail  on  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France  thus  to  limit  the  right  of  blockade,  it  would 
add  much  to  our  security  at  home;  for  as  we  have  no  fortified 
placcs,akhoughwema';  liave  places  with  fortifications,  it  would 
follow,  that  we  should  never  be  subject  to  a  blockade.  But  is^ 
it  true  that  accordinjx  to  the  usasfes  of  nations  this  is  a  novel 
system,  or  one  now,  for  the  first  time,  put  in  use  by  the  Brit- 
ish? oris  it  believed  tliatanation  like  England,  whose  effective 
force  for  ofi'enceand  defence  is  a  maritime  force,  can  or  ought 
to  subscril)e  to  a  system  of  blockaae,  which  confines  its  exer- 
cise and  right  to  **  fortified  places  actually  invested?"  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  system  in  the  present  war?  France 
has  surely  t^ot  to  apprehend  an  invasion  from  England ;  and  if 
any  of  the  commercial  places  on  her  extensive  coasts  are  for* 
tified,  the  I'ortifications  n)ay  be  dismantled  or  destroyed  with 
great  safety.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  they  become  **  harbours 
and  ports  not  fortified,"  iii\d  have  no  longerto  appi^hend  any 
inconvenience  from  tlic  pressure  of  a  naval  force-  Is  it  riot  ob-r 
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vious  that  England  will  not  comply  with  her  pprt  of  the  con- 
dition, and  that  the  emperor  never  expected  that  she  w  juld  ? 

As  to  the  conditions  on  the  part  of  this  country—*'  The 
United  States,  conformably  to  the  act  you  have  just  com- 
municated, shall  cause  then'  rights  to  be  respected."  What 
rights,  Mr.  Chairman  ?  The  right  of  not  being  vexed  or  en- 
dangered by  paper  blockades  ?  Yes,  sir,  and  more — the  right 
of  not  being  interrupted  in  a  comniercial  intercourse  with  ci- 
ties situated  on  rivers,  as  Antwerp  for  instance;  or  to  carry  on 
a  free  trade  with  all  the  continental  ports  and  harbours  not 
fortified,  although  the  whole  Br^'ish  navy  may  be  cruising  at 
the  mouth  ^^  the  river,'or  in  vS^hx  of  the  port.  But  we  have  a 
farther  dt  '  iration  of  neutral  rights  which  the  French  emperor 
says  he  wid  allow,  when  France  has  -x  marine  proportioned 
to  the  extent  of  her  coasts  and  her  popukiion,  and  which,  so 
long  as  the  British  shall  continue  to  be  masters  of  the  sea,  he 
insists  we  shall  claim  and  exercise.  Thus  in  the  note  from  count 
Champagnytogeneral  Armstrong, of  the  22d  of  August,  1809, 
^'  Fratice  admits  the  principle  that  the  flag  covers  the  merchant 
djse.  A  merchant  vessel  sailing  with  all  the  necessary  papers 
from  its  government  is  a  floating  colony.  To  do  violence  to 
such  a  vessel  hyvuits^  by  searches,  and  by  other  acts  of  an  ar- 
bitrary authority,  is  to  violate  the  territory  of  a  colony.  This  is 
to  infringe  on  the  independence  of  its  government."  In  other 
words,  the  flag  is  to  piorectthe  property,  rind  search  is  not  to 
be  permitted.  1  pray  you,  sir,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  since  the 
formation  of  this  government,  and  under  every  administration, 
the  rightof  blockading, by  an  actual  present  and  efficientforce, 
ports  and  places  not  fortified;  the  right  of  search,  and  the 
principle,  that  enemy  property  is  not  protected  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  vessel,  has  been  recognised  or  conceded. 

But  how  are  we  to  cause  these  rights  to  be  respected  ?  By 
putting  in  force  the  non-importationlaw?  Suppose  theBritish 
should  not  believe  themselves  excessively  injured  by  this  mea- 
sure; that  in  fact  it  operated  to  their  advantage,  and  we  are 
suffered  to  bring  on  premature  decay  and  old  age,  by  this  po- 
litical quackery:  would  this  satisfy  the  emperor?  No,  Sir.  He 
would  soon  tell  us  that  we  had  not  caused  our  rights  to  be  re- 
spected. It  is  idle  to  believe  that  he  will  deem  the  non -impor- 
tation a  compliance  with  his  condition  ;  nor  to  me,  does  his 
language  convey  this  idea.  We  are  to  oppose,  or  declare  our- 
selves against  the  British,  and  in  the  spirit  of  our  law  and  of 
his  declaration,  we  are  to  cause  our  rights  to  be  respected,  not 
by  self-destroying  measures,  but  by  an  actual  force  and  open 
hostility,  if  the  English  nation  will  not,  without  it,  subscribe 
to  the  terms  which  have  been  presented  to  it.   Recollect  the 
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history  of  oirr  embarc^o,  and  former  non-intercourse,  the  pro* 
positions  made  under  them  by  our  government  to  the  French 
government,  and  how  these  propositions  were  received,  and  you 
will  be  satisfied  of  the  nature  and  ex  tent  of  the  present  condition. 

And  now,  let  me  ask,  whether  we  are  prepared  for  these 
conditions?  whether  we  beheve  in  all  the  rights  which  tjie 
Frcncli  emperor  condescends  to  claim  for  u..  from  the  British, 
although  he  will  not  admit  them  himself?  and  vvhetlier  we  are 
prepared  to  go  to  war  for  tliera''  To  me  the  conditions,  both 
pn  the  ;)art  of  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  appear  inadmis- 
sible. At  all  events,  I  think  that  the  president, before  he  acted 
on  a  proposition  so  loose  and  general,  which  adndts  of  so  much 
doubt,  and  can,  by  fair  construction,  bt'  carried  to  such  extra- 
vagant length,  ooglit  to  have  asked  and  received  explanations 
find  particulars. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore,  if 
not  itself  a  decree,  is  evidence  that  there  is  a  rescinding  de- 
cree. To  my  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  int-rnal  marks  to 
the  contrar}- ;  but  without  troubling  tiie  committee  with  any 
farther  comments  on  the  letter,  I  observe  that  viewing  it  as 
a  mere  matter  of  evidence,  it  jnay  be  tortified  or  explained 
by  other  evidence.  I  have  already  read  to  3'ou  parts  of  the  let- 
ters from  secretary  Sniith  to  general  Armstrong,  of  the  5th  of 
June  and  the  5th  of  July,  which  declare  the  determination  of 
the  president  not  to  carry  the  non-intercourse  law  iuto  effect 
against  England,  unless  France  notojiiy  revoked  her  decrees, 
but  restored  our  sequestered  property.  We  are  to  pn;sunie 
that  our  minister  made  known  this  determination  to  the  French 
court,  as  it  was  his  duty  so  to  do.  Now,  with  this  declaration 
before  him,  is  it  to  be  credited  that  the  ompert)r  would  revoke 
his  decrees,  when  he  was  given  to  understand  that  the  revoca- 
tion would  lead  to  no  result  on  our  part,  inasmuch  as  he  did 
not  release  our  property  ?  Is  it  nv)t  obvious,  from  this  circum- 
stance alone,  that  the  letter  is  a  mere  proposition  in  answer  to 
the  one  made  by  our  government,  expressive  of  the  views, 
and  stating  the  terms  on  which  the  emperor  would  revoke? 

Again,  sir,  we  have  the  letter  of  Mr.  Russell  to  secretary 
Smith,  of  the  1  Ithof  December,  1810,  informing  our  govern- 
ment,  that  the  brig  New  Orleans  Packet  had  been  seized  at 
Boun'.eanx,  a  few  days  before,  under  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  by  the  director  of  the  customs.  And  we  have  had 
communicated  to  us  by  the  president,  the  note  from  Mr. 
Russell  to  the  duke  of  Cadore,  of  the  10th  of  December, 
stating  this  seizure  to  have  been  made  under  the  decrees,  and 
giving  an  additional  fact,  that  the  case  of  this  vessel  was  the 
first  which  iiad  occurred  after  the  1st  of  November,  to  whicl^ 
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the  decrees  could  be  applied.  As  this  seizure  was  made  u.nder 
the  decrees,  it  shows  the  impression  in  France  to  be,  that  they 
still  are  existing  and  in  force ;  and  the  evidence  is  the  stronger 
as  coming  from  the  custom-house  of  one  of  the  principal 
trading  tou'ns,  where  surely  the  revocation  must  have  been 
officially  known  if  it  had  taken  place.    I  am  aware,  it  is  said, 
that  Mr.  Russell  must  have  been  misinformed  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  seizure,  or  that  the  custom-house  officer  mistook  his 
duty.  But  as  to  both  of  these  suggestions,  I  will  only  remind 
you  of  the  silence  of  the  French  government.    The  remon- 
strance of  Mr.  Russell  was  handed  to  the  French  minister  on 
the  lOth  of  December,  and  the  vessel  which  bore  the  des- 
patches, brought  Paris  accounts  to  the  27th  of  Decemberjand 
did  not  leave  France  until  the  1st  of  January.  If  Mr.  Russell 
had  any  explanation  or  answer  from  the  French  government, 
it  would  have  been  communicated  to  us :  but  he  had  none. 
The  silence  of  the  French  minister  is  equal  to  an  express  af- 
firmance of  the  act  of  the  custom-house  officer,  and  is  an  ad- 
mission that  the  decrees  have  not  been  revoked. 

But  without  multiplying  proofs,  I  will  content  myself  with 
referring  the  committee  to  a  French  state  paper,  the  report  cf 
Champagny,  dukeof  Cadore,  minister  of  foreign  relations,  to 
his  majesty  the  emperor  and  king,  dated  at  Paris,  the  3d  of 
Deceuiber,  1810,  as  it  appears  in  the  Aurora  of  the  1st  of  this 
month.  In  this  report  we  have  the  following  remarkable  pas- 
sages: *'  The  orders  issued  by  the  British  council  had  pver- 
turned  the  laws  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.     England, 
whose  existence  is  wholly  attached  lo  commerce,  thus  cast 
disorder  among  the  commence  of  nations:  she  has  torn  from 
it  every  privilege.  The  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  repelled 
these  monstrous  novelties."  "  Sire,  as  long  as  England  shall 
persist  ip  her  orders  in  council,  your  majesty  wilt  persist  in 
your  decrees.  Your  majesty  will  oppose  to  the  blockade  of  the 
coasts,  the  continental  blockade,  and  to  the  pillage  on  the 
seas,  the  confiscation  of  English  merchandise  upon  the  con- 
tinent.    It  is  my  duty  to  say  so  to  your  majesty  :  Your  ma- 
jesty cannot,  henceforth,  hope  to  reqal  your  enemies  to  more 
moderate  ideas,  otherwise  than  by  your  perseverance  in  this 
systemy  These  passages  leave  nothing  for  inference,  thc}^  are 
lull  and  explicit.  The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  are  not  only 
unrevoked,  but  they  will  remain  so  until  the  English  orders 
in  council  are  withdrawn. 

Will  gentlemen  yet  say,  after  this  damning  proof,  that  there 
is  not  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  decrees  ;  that  on  the 
ist  day  of  November  they  ceased  to  violate,  in  practice 
and  in  principle,  our  neutral  commerce.  If  they  are  not  now 
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satisfied,  T  heg  to  know  what  will  satisfy  them.  Are  we  to 
wa>t  until  his  majesty,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  gives  our  ad- 
ministration a  formal  liotice  that  they  have  mistaken  his  in- 
tention ?  Is  it  according  to  the  modern  usages  of  ivations,  or 
tlie  custom  of  our  great  and  good  friend,  to  give  such  notice  ? 
No,  sir,  the  notice  you  will  receive  will  be  the  capture,  and  if 
not  the  condemnation;  the  keeping  ofy  our  property:  and  that 
notice  you  already  have.  It  vf  ill  be  strong  complaints  against 
the  British  orders  in  council,  and  bitter  taunts  against  neu- 
trals for  submitting  to  them  :  these  you  also  liave.  It  cannot 
and  it  oup^ht  not  to  be  concealed,  tlie  decrees  are  r;ot  with- 
drawn. Whatever  doubts  existed  when  the  proclamation  is- 
sued, they  mustnovv  be  removed;  and  we  ought  to  adopt 
measures  to  rid  the  people  speedily  from  the  oppressive 
weight  of  this  incautious  act  of  the  executive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  remains  still  one  view  to  be  taken  of 
this  subject.  It  is  said  that  we  have  made  a  contract  with 
France,  which  in  good  faith  we  are  bound  to  fulfil :  that  in 
consideration  of  a  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  we  have 
covenanted  and  agreed  with  the  emperor  to  resume  the  non- 
importation system  with  Great  Britain,  and  are  not  at  liberty 
to  vary  this  assumption,  on  our  part,  in  any  particular.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  examine  this  curious  proposition  :  but  are 
its  advocates  aware  of  its  extent.  The  law  of  May  is  without 
limitation,  and  if  it  has  fastened  itself  on  Great  Britain, 
there  is  no  provision  for  taking  it  off,  even  if  that  nation  should 
lay  herself  at  our  feet  to  gain  our  favour.  lu  the  spirit  of  this 
new  law  of  contracts,  the  non-intercourse  becomes  perpetual, 
unless  the  emperor  shall  be  graciously  pleased  to  release  us 
from  our  engagement.  But,  admitting  that  our  hands  in  any 
case  might  be  tied,  they  can  only  be  so  when  good  faith  is 
preserved  towards  us ;  the  contract,  surel}^,  must  be  binding 
on  both  parties  or  on  neither.  Now,  sir,  from  the  papers  with 
which  the  executive  has  furnished  us,  it  appears,  that  the  pro- 
mise of  the  emperor  was  broken  at  the  very  moment  when 
made. 

We  deem  ourselves  injured  by  the  orders  in  council ;  and 
why?  because  they  restrict  our  commerce  with  the  continent. 
But  for  that,  this  country,  considered  as  a  neutral  country,  is 
not  interested  in  them.  To  rid  ourselves  of  these  orders,  we 
have  recourse  to  a  variety  of  expedients,  and  finally,  settle 
down  in  a  non-importation  with  England.  But  if  it  should 
happen,  that  by  the  regulations  of  the  continental  powers 
themselves  wc  are  deprived  of  such  trade,  what  interest  have 
we  then  to  oppose  ourselves  to  these  orders?  Suppose  a  case: 
we  make  u  contract  with  the  emperor,  which  has  for  its  ob- 
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ject  the  removal  of  the  orders  and  a  free  commerce  with 
France  ;  but  after  the  contract  is  made,  the  emperor  himself 
interdicts  the  trade  :  is  the  contract  still  binding r  And  yet 
this  is  precisely  our  situation.  If  the  English,  by  their  orders 
and  hhickades,  formerly  kept  us  from  the  continent,  the 
French  have  now  taken  their  place. 

Look  at  ii»e  tate  of  your  commerce  with  the  continent  un- 
der the  recent  French  regulations.  General  Turreau,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  '27th  of  November,  18  jO,  says,  that 
certificates  of  origin  can  ouly  be  given  to  American  vessels 
loade.i  with  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  and  destined 
foi-  a  port  in  France.  Again,  in  his  letter  of  the  12th  of  De- 
cember, 1 8  1 0,thegeneral  says,lhat  the  importation  into  France 
ofcoaon  and  tobacco^  are  specialhj  prohibited;  but  in  his  letter 
of  Decei\^ber  25,  1810,  he  oaserves,  that  by  his  despatches  of 
the  1st  of  July,  22d  and  30th  of  August,  cotton  may  be  im- 
ported into  France  in  American  vessels,  and  wx\(\er  certain  re- 
gulations  ;  aiut  what  are  these  regulations?  You  will  find  them, 
sir,  ju  a  French  decree,  of  the  yth  of  July,  1 8  iO,  annexed  to 
this  correspondence:  "  Thirty  or  forty  American  vessels  may 
imporc  nito  France,  {under  license^  cotton,  fish,  oil,  dye-wood, 
salt  fi.>h,  cod-fish,  hides  and  peltry."  ''  They  can  only  depart 
from  Charleston  and  New- York."  Thus,  then,  according  to 
explanations  of  the  French  minister  in  this  country,  we  are  by 
theeinperore.tr/wrfeJ  from  all  the  ports  of  the  continent,  ex" 
cept  France  ;  for  we  well  know  that  without  a  certificate  of 
orio  in,  our  property  would  be  liable  to  seizure.  We  can  carry, 
even  lo  t  ranee,  but  few  articles,  and  those  of  our  own  growth, 
and  are  thus  deprivedof  a  trade  in  colonial  produce,alttiough 
It  may  come  from  countries  friendly  to  the  empire,  and  have 
been  fairly  stamped  with  an  American  character.  And  of  the 
little  which  we  are  allowed  to  take,  the  greater  part  must  go 
from  privileged  places  and  under  French  licenses. 

But  this  IS  not  all.  At  the  very  time  when  the  duke  of 
Cadore  was  writing  his  smooth,  but  insidious  letter  of  theoih 
of  August,  a  decree  of  ducies  was  prepared  and  issued,  which 
is  virtually  a  prohibition  to  carry  even  by  license.  On  this 
very  5th  day  of  August,  a  list  of  duties  was  sent  to  the  French 
custom-houses,  by  which  long  staple  cotton  is  put  at  eighty 
cents  the  pound,  other  cotton  sixty  cents,  and  tobacco  to.ty 
cents.  On  the  12th  of  September,  t8lO,  we  have  anotner  duty 
decree,  by  which  American  potash  is  charged  with  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  the  ton,  cod-fish  two  dollars 
the  hundred  pounds,  and  American  rice  four  dollars  tne 
hundred,  is  it  possiole  for  us,  under  these  regulations,  to 
carry  on  a  commerce  with  the  continent  ?  Surely  riot.  1  am 
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aware,  that  a  few  privilecred  ships,  furnished  with  imperial 
licenses,  have  made  tolerable  voyages,  and  some  small  num- 
ber, "  under  license,*'  and  by  special  permission  of  his  ma- 
jesty the  emperor  and  king,  may  yet  succeed  ;  hut  this  is  a 
trade  not  belonging  to  us  but  to  France,  and  let  France  look 
to  it.  And  yet,  after  seeing  ail  this,  we  are  this  day  seriously 
debating  on  the  extent  of  our  obligation  to  the  emperor.  We 
have  buckled  on  the  non-importation,  and  insist  on  carrying 
the  load,  although  vvc  are  tottering  at  every  step  with  its  op- 
pressive weight  ;  and  all  this  because  the  emperor  has  suffered 
his  minister  to  write  us  a  note  full  of  professions  which  mean 
nothing,  and  promises  which  are  not  to  be  performed. 

Why  then,  sir,  suffer  the  present  state  of  things  to  exist  ? 
why  permit  it  to  be  believed  for  a  moment  that  for  such  causes 
as  I  have  di:tailed,  a  non-intercourse  is  in  force  against  Great 
Britain  ?  Are  gentlemen  so  wedded  to  the  restrictive  system, 
notwithstanding  our  dear  bought  experience,  that  they  are 
anxious  again  to  travel  the  round  of  measures  which  proved 
so  disastrous  to  this  country  ?  Are  we  to  haveagain  in  succes- 
sion a  non-importation,  an  embargo,  a  forcing  embargo,  and  a 
lion-  intercourse  ?  I  think  this  was  the  order  in  which  we  pro- 
ceeded. And  why  all  this  ?  Is  it  because  by  it  we  shall  injure 
Great  Britain  or  benefit  ourselves  ?  If  the  former  is  a  legiti- 
mate object,  as  some  seem  to  believe,  to  be  unceasingly  pur- 
sued, no  matter  at  what  expense  of  property  or  character, 
are  we  quite  sure  that  this  is  the  means  of  succeeding. 

If  our  niercbailts  are  not  allowed  to  import  as  well  as  ex- 
port, they  will  be  driven  to  abandon  the  ocean  ;  forno  cargo 
virhich  they  can  make  up  will  bear  the  double  freight  of  the 
outward  and  homeward  voyage,  which  it  must  do  if  the  ves- 
sel is  to  return  empty.  This,  according  to  the  law,  ib  to  be  the 
case  as  it  respects  England.  As  it  regards  the  ports  of  the 
continent  underFrench  rule,  the  joint  operation  of  the  Bri- 
tish orders  in  council,  and  the  new  Freiich  anticommercial 
regulations,  will  put  an  end  to  our  trade  there,  at  least  a  direct 
trade.  Do  we  not  then  in  adopting  this  system  give  up  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world  to  Great  Britain  ?  Even  your  own 
products  will  find  their  way  to  market  in  British  bottoms  ;  for 
though  you  may  prevent  English  vessels  from  entering  your 
ports,  you  cannot  prohibit  their  approaching  your  coasts  or 
taking  in  cargoes  at  places  which  do  not  belong  to  you.  As  to 
their  goods,  they  will  get  into  the  country  as  long  fTs  there  is 
a  demand  for  them,  notwithstanding  any  measures  whichyou 
may  adopt.  Rut  without  examining  the  effects  of  the  restric- 
tive system  in  ail  its  bearing  towards  Great  Britain,  let  me 
say  that  1  fully  goncur  with  my  honourable  colleague  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  house,  (Dr.  Mitchill)  in  the  remarks  he 
made  a  few  days  since  on  the  inefficiency  of  this  system  to 
coerce  foreign  port'ers,  and  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  aban- 
donment of  it.  In  one  respect,  however,  I  differ  from  him, 
1  ir>ean  in  the  opinion  he  seems  lo  entertain  of  the  embargo, 
and  as  this  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  restrictive  systen),  one 
to  which  our  present  law  seems  to  point,  and  on  which  wc 
may  be  soon  called  upon  to  act,  I  shall  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  committee  while  I  submit  a  few  remarks. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Chairman,  professes  to  believe  that  if 
the  embargo  had  not  been  broken,  and  had  been  persisted 
in  a  fevv  months  longer,  it  would  have  accomplished  its  ob- 
ject :  we  should  have  the  British  lion  crouching  at  our  feet, 
willing  to  accede  to  any  terms  to  prolong  his  existence, 
which  it  seems  would  have  depended  on  our  will  and  pleasure. 
This  is,  indeed,  to  draw  a  flattering  picture  of  our  power  and 
of  our  consequence.  What  Bonaparte,  with  his  millions  of 
soldiers  and  his  scores  of  princes  and  kings,  has  not  been  able 
to  effect  after  years  of  war,  we  can  do  by  a  little  bit  of  paper 
marked  with  strange  characters  by  the  clerk  of  this  house • 
This  is,  indeed,  a  great  discovery,  and  its  inventor  deserves 
— a  place  in  our  patent-office.  If,  however,  the  charm  will  be 
broken  when  the  embargo  is  evaded,  1  am  afraid  it  will  de- 
tract from  the  merit  of  the  discovery  ;  for  as  certainly  as  you 
pass  your  restrictive  laws,  as  certainly  will  they  be  evaded,  and 
that  too  by  friends  and  by  foes.  They  will  press  hard  on  some, 
who  from  necessity,  and  will  hold  out  temptations  to  otliers, 
who  from  cupidity,  will  break  through  them. 

But,  sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  however  inconvenient  or  inju- 
rious the  embargo  might  have  been  to  Great  Britain,  and 
inconvenient  and  injurious  it  certainly  was,  it  could  not,  as  it 
did  not,  coerce  that  nation.  To  have  this  effect  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  these  United  States  mustnot  only  be  neces- 
sary to  the  well-being,  but  to  the  very  existence  of  England. 
Does  any  man  really  believe,  that  if  this  country  should  be 
absolutely  destroyed  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  or  become 
a  province  of  the  great  French  empire,  that  Britain  would 
therefore,  and  for  that  cause  alonc^,  go  down  ?  Do  we  not 
know,  that  England  existed  withalmost  its  present  population 
before  this  country  was  discovered  ?  and  it  is  not  certain  that 
even  in  our  own  times  she  lived  through  a  war  with  us,  al- 
though we  then  had  no  commercial  intercourse  with  her  ?  Can 
you  believe,  that  the  embargo  was  more  oppressive  to  Great 
Britain,  whose  commerce  and  resources  it  affected  but  par- 
tially, than  to  us,  whose  commerce  it  destroyed  totally  ?  In 
truth,  the  period  when  the  embargo  pressed  most  hardly  otx 
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Ei'gland,  was  when  it  commenced  its  operation.  She  was  sud- 
denly cut  off  tVonj  the  supplies  which  this  country  had  afforded 
her,  and  our  market  for  her  manufactures  was  closed  against 
her.  She  had  to  seek  ne^v  vents  for  her  goods,  and  to  searcii 
in  other  places  for  raw  mat.  rials,  i'he  longer  you  kept  on 
yOnr  ^-mhargo,  the  less  she  must  have  been  affected  by  it. 

With  a'l  !ier  privations,  is  it  not  certain  that  England  deri- 
ved some  positive  yJvantagt  s  from  our  embargo  ?  As  in  poh- 
tics  and  legislation,  one  fiict  is  at  any  time  worth  two  theories, 
Iwill  mention  one  or  two  circumstances.  Wehave  heard  much 
in  this  country,  of  tfie  scarcity  of  goK!  in  England,  and  know 
that  the  house  of  commons  raised  a  bidlion  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  this  scarcity.  This  committee  made  a 
report,  which  has  since  been  published,  containing,  among 
other  things,  a  sfatemcnt  of  the  testimony  delivered  before 
them;  and  I  wish  to  call  your  auention  to  the  disposition  of 
Mr.  Hnghan,  a  West  Indian  merchant.   He  says,  that  the  ex- 
change between  Jamaica  and  En^rland,  for  the  two  last  y^ars, 
has  uniformly  been  very  high  in  favour  of  England;  atone 
time,  for  bills  at  ninety  days'  sight,  it  was  at  twent}'  per  cent, 
and  WdS  then  (1810)  at  ten  percent,  above  par;  and  declares, 
that  the  principal  cause  for  this  hii^h  exchange,  is  the  great 
export  of  manufactures  through  that  channel  f'.)r  the  ^^panish 
settlements  in  Cuba  and  the  Main.   He  states,  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  supply  of  manufactured  goods  now  furnished 
to  the  Spanish  colonies  from  Jamaica,  used  formerly  to  be 
furnished  from  the  United  States;  and  that  one  very  powerful 
and  the  most  powerful  cause  of  this  change  was,  the  operation 
of  the  A>neyivan  Eryihargo,  Mr.  Irving,  the  inspecto;-  general 
of  the  customs,  also  gave  testimony,  and  produced  a  state- 
ment of  imports  and  exports.  In  these  tables,  I  turn  to  the  ex- 
ports to  Jamaica  for  two  years,  ISOl-  and  1809,  and  discover 
that :  he  official  valueof  those  in  the  former  yearis  c£4,096, 1  i)6 
sterling,  and  in  ihe  latter  c£8  755,193;  making  a  difference  in 
f^ivour  of  the  latter  of  <£4,o 58, 997  sterling.    As  Mr.  Irving 
says,  that  the  official  >alnation  was  fixed  in  1696,  since  when 
there  ha^  been  no  alteration,  and  that  t!ie  dirference  between 
the  official  a  id  the  actual  value  of  British   manufactures  in 
1809,  appears  to  have  bi  en  from  forty-five  to  fifty  per  cent, 
we  must  add  to  the  excess  o£'i,:i29,4^8,  making  it  i*6,988,495 
sterling;  or  upwarlsof  thirty-one  millions  of  dollars. 

Now,  ^ir,  you  will  find,  by  recunring  to  the  commercial  re- 
port ot  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  of  28th  February,  1806, 
that  taking  the  average  of  tiie  years  1802,  180i,  and  1804, 
(and!  go  back  to  thoseyears,  because  it  was  before  the  com- 
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m^ncementof  our  restrictive  system)  our  annual  imports  from 
the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  in  Kuropt*,  aaiuunted  to 
twenty  seven  millions,  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  And 
will  qentieaieo  vet  say^  that  the  emi>argo  would  have  ruined 
Englan. I,  if  it  had  been  continued?  If  she  could  exist  with  an 
Aiiieric.m  exportation  of  twenty-seven  millions,  she  surely 
may  with  thirty-one  millions.  Are  we  still  confident  that  our 
embarijo  has  been  prod»ictive  of  no  advantage  to  Great  Bri- 
tain ?  By  our  commercial  restrictions,  we  have  cramped  the 
enterprize  of  our  merchants,  and  drawn  them  from  a  field 
which  must  produce  a  rich  harvest  to  those  who  cultivate  iti 
I  have,  on  another  occasion,  observed  that  Spanish  America 
would  soon  aflPord  a  free  and  open  commerce,  which  would  of 
itself  satisfy  all  our  wants,  and  be  equal  to  all  our  wishes. 
The  value  of  this  commerce  is  felt  by  the  English,  and  they 
now  have  it.  We,  on  the  contrary,  by  our  schemes  of  n.ort- 
intercourse,  and  double  duties,  and  navigation  laws,  not  only 
leave  them  in  the  possession,  but  prevent  our  merchants  from 
entering  the  lists  with  them.  Nay,  as  if  apprehensive  thai,  at 
some  future  time  these  prospects  might'oe  too  tempting  for 
our  people,  we  have  lately  taken  pains  to  raise  the  prejudices 
of  the  Spaniards  against  us,  l)y  declaring  ourselves  the  owners 
of  one  of -their  provinces,  and  marching  an  armed  force  to 
take  possession  of  it. 

One  other  fact.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  embargo 
and  the  other  restrictive  laws  on  the  British  provinces  to  the 
north  of  us  ?  Let  the  merchants  of  the  trading  towns  of  the 
Hudson  answer  you.  Before  the  embargo,  the  Canadas  were 
in  a  sickly  state:  they  are  now  healthy  ai;d  flourishing.  For- 
merly their  chief  trade  was  with  the  Indians,  and  for  furs: 
now,  ihey  are  rivals  in  your  own  business,  with  your  most 
commercial  states.  While  our  capital  and  enterprise  have 
been  decreasing,  theirs  have  been  increasing;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  our  trade  has  been  hampered  and  diminishing,  the  com- 
merce of  the  British  provinces  has  been  fostered  and  extend- 
ing itself.  Their  population  and  wealth  and  importance  hiive 
been  wonderfully  advanced  by  our  restrictive  laws.  There  is 
no  deception  in  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  Many  of  the  trading 
towns  m  the  interior  of  the  state  winch  1  have  the  honour,  in 
part,  to  represent,  will  be  my  witnesses.  Ask  their  merchants 
why  they  are  idle  and  about  to  remove,  and  they  will  answer 
you  that  you  have  driven  their  customers  and  their  business 
to  Canada,  and  that  they  a>ust  follow  them.  I  forbear  to  press 
this  subject  farther,  and  I J  ave  merely  adverted  to  these  lacts 
to  show,  that  if  Great  Br  ititin  will  be  injured  by  our  restricUve 
laws,  she  may  also  be  benefited. 
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What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  non-importation  or  non-in- 
tercourse system  on  ourselves?  We  must  have  moneyto carry 
on  the  government :  ay,  sir,  and  much  money  too;  for  appro- 
priation bills  have  already  made  their  way  through  this  house, 
by  which  we  have  granted  about  six  millions  for  the  expenses 
of  government  during  the^current  year.  And  how  do  you  ex- 
pect to  get  this  sum  if  imparts  are  prohibited?  I  know  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  has  recommended  a  large  increase  of 
duties;  but  a  table  of  duties  without  imports  is  mere  paper  ; 
it  will  bring  nothing.  Indeed,  without  your  non- intercourse, 
a  temporary  additional  duty  so  large  as  that  recommended,  if 
it  does  not  totally  suspend  importations,  will  not  produce 
much  for  your  treasury.  It  is  holding  out  a  temptation  and 
a  reward  for  smuggling. 

Your  merchants — How  are  they  to  be  affected  by  this  sys- 
tem? Do  we  not  know  that  those  trading  to  Europe  have,  du- 
ring the  last  season,  exported  large  quantities  of  the  products 
of  this  country,  and  are  we  yet  to  learn,  that  owing  to  the  em- 
barrassments of  commerce  much  of  that  property  remains  un- 
sold, and  of  that  which  has  been  disposed  of,  apart,  and  not 
an  inconsiderable  part,  is  yet  unpaid  for?  Andyet  weare  by 
our  own  reg ulations  to  prevent  their  making  investments,  or 
receiving  remittances.  If  we  do  so,  we  shall  not  only  prostrate 
many  an  individual,  but  we  may  shake  the  mercantile  world 
to  its  centre.  Having  his  property  locked  up  in  Europe,  the 
merchant  will  not  be  able  to  meet  his  engagements  ;  the  pro- 
perty will  be  lost  to  him,  and  bankruptcy  and  ruin  must  fol- 
low. Your  West-Indian  traders — The  course  of  that  business 
you  are  informed,  is  to  send  out  cargoes  in  the  fall  which  are 
disposed  of  to  planters,  whopay  in  the  produce  of  the  islands 
when  the  crops  come  in.  As  this  takes  place  in  March,  and 
we  close  our  ports  on  the  2d  day  of  February,  it  follows,  that 
these  merchants  will  ?lso  be  sacrificed.  These  will  be  thcpar- 
ticular  effects  of  inforcing  the  non-importation  at  this  time. 
The  general  effect  will  be,  as  I  heretofore  observed,  to  drive 
our  merchants  from  the  ocean  ;  your  external  commerce  will 
wither  at  the  touch  of  this  baneful  law,  and  your  merchants 
will  sink  under  the  reiterated  strokes  which  we,  their  pro- 
tectors, have  aimed  and  are  aiming  at  them. 

But  is  this  system  to  injure  the  merchant  alone?  What  is  to 
become  ot  that  uscfi  '  class  of  citiiiens  connected  with  ship- 
piog,  thesiiilor,  the  siup-carpenter,  the  sail-maker,  the  blacK- 
smitii,  the  rope-maker,  and  thelong  hstof  mechanicsand  la- 
bourers who  find  support  and  en^.jjluv  from  yoiir  merchants? 
Must  they  not  be  reduced  to  \\  ant,  and  become  objects  otcba* 
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rity,  or  do  as  many  have  already  done,  leave  the  countrj  ? 
The  agriculturalists — Where  will  the  grower  of  hemp  find 
a  market  for  his  stock  if  jou  have  no  shipping?  What  is  to 
be  done  with  the  cotton,  the  tobacco  and  the  grain  which  re- 
main on  hand,  if  jour  merchants  can  no  longer  export  ?  Must 
thev  not  be  wholly  lost  to  the  planter  and  the  farmer,  or  sa- 
crificed by  them  to  the  speculator  ?  Are  there  not  other 
evils  which  must  result  from  this  system  ?  In  the  former 
non-importation  law,  care  was  taken  to  make  such  excep- 
tions as  allowed  the  people  to  receive  articles  considered  of 
necessity ;  but  this  law  is  general,  and  applies  to  all  articles, 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies.  The  southern  planter  requires  coarse  clothes 
for  his  blacks,  and  the  northern  farmer  plaster  for  his  fields, 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  must  have  salt ;  and  yet,  sir, 
under  this  law  we  are  to  have  neither  cloth,  nor  plaster,  nor 
salt.  These  are  some  of  the  evils  which  must  grow  out  of  a 
non-importation  system,  such  as  that  which  has  been  attempt- 
ed to  be  put  in  operation  by  the  proclamation  of  November  t 
that  they  are  of  the  most  serious  kind  every  person  who 
hears  me  will  admit,  and  that  they  are  greater  than  the 
country  will  patiently  bear  I  verily  believe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  I  have  already  trespassed  upon 
your  patience  and  that  of  the  committee.  I  trusty  however, 
the  nature  and  importance  of  the  subject  under  discussion, 
willbe  an  apology  for  the  range  I  have  taken.  I  will  now 
only  observe,  that  I  have  attempted  to  establish  the  follow- 
ing positions :  That  no. such  arrangement  has  been  made 
vvith  the  French  government  as  comes  within  the  intent  of 
the  law  of  May,  and  that  the  assurances  made  to  our  go- 
vernment were  deceptive — That  the  proclamation  of  No- 
vember was  issued  without  authority,  and  that  the  non-in- 
tercourse is  not  in  force — And  that  the  evils  which  must  re- 
sult from  an  attempt  to  inforce  this  law  by  the  custom-house 
officers,  under  the  instructions  which  accompany  the  procla- 
mation, are  of  a  nature  so  serious  and  oppressive,  as  to  re^ 
quire  the  immediate  interference  of  congress. 

Thus  viewing  the  subject,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  law  now  before  you,  which,  if  adopted, 
will  do  away  the  effect  of  the  proclamation,  by  permitting 
vessels  to  enter,  and  merchandise  to  be  imported  as  freely  as 
if  the  proclamation  had  not  been  issued. 
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TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

February  6th,   181 1. 
SIR, 
I  HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  a  statement  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise   exported    from  the  United  States,  during  the  year, 
ending  on  the  30tli  day  of  September,  1810. 

The  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  of  domestic  growth  or  ma- 
nufacture included  in  this  statement,  are  estimated  at 

S  42,36G,r>75 
And  those  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,      -       24,391,295 


Amounting  together  to  66,757,970 


The  apparent  destination  of  those  exports  is  exhibited   in  the 
statement,  and  may  be  recapitulated  as  foUoweth,  viz. 

1.  To  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean y  viz. 

Northern  powers  and  Germany,  22,010,000 

France  and  Holland,     -         -      -  120,000 

Great  Britain     -        -  •      -         _  12,520,000 
Spain    and    Portugal,    Madeira, 

Azores  and  Canary  Islands,  11,050,000 
Italy,  Trieste,   Levant,   Barbary 

and  ports  not  distinguished,  2,200,000 


2.  To  all  other  countries,  viz. 

Florida  (principally  Amelia  island)  2,500,000 
British  northern  American  colonies  1,470,000 
Spanish  America  and  Brazil,  -  -  8,520,000 
All  other  West  India  ports,  -  -  4,990,000 
East  Indies,  China,  Africa  and  Pa- 
cific Ocean  -------  1,300,000 


47,900,000 


18,860,000 

66,760,000 

The  articles  of  domestic   growth   or   manufacture   may  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  following  heads,  viz. 

Produce  of  the  sea,      -     -     -  1,481,000 

forest,     -      -      -  4,978,000 

agriculture,    -     -     33,502,000 

Manufactures,     ------  2,174,000 

Uncertain,      -_.-__-  231,000 


42,366,000 


I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
very  respectfully.   Sir, 

youf  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 
754.^  Honourable  the 

Speaker  oj  the  House  oj  Representatives, 
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A  SUMMARY 

Of  the  Value  and  Destination  of  the  Exports  of  the  United  States, 
agreeably  to  the  preceding  Statements. 


WHITHER  EXPORTED. 


Domestic 
Produce. 


Foreign 
Produce. 


•Russia, Dollars 

Prussia,  


Sweden, 

Swedish  West  Iudies» 


Deumark  and  Norway,. 
Danish  West  Indies,  . . . 


Holland,   

Dutch  West  Indies  and  American  colonies,. 
Ditto  East  Indies 


1,048,76^ 


181,149 


Eng'land,  Man  and  Bervvick, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

Gibraltar, 

British  Afi'ican  ports, 

Ditto  East  Indies, ; 

British  West  Indies,  1 

Newfoundland  and  British  fisheries, 

British  American  colonies, 

'  Other  British  colonies, 


Hamburg,  Bremen,  the  other  Hanse  Towns  and  ports 
of  Germany, 


French  European  ports  on  the  Atlantic, . . . 
Ditto  West  ladies  and  American  colonies, 
Bourbon  and  Mauritius, 


Spanish  European  ports  on  the  Atlantic 

Ditto        ditto        on  the  Mediterranean, 

Tencriffe  and  the  other  Canaries, 

Manilla  and  Phillipine  Islands, 

Floridas, 

Honduras,  Compeachy,  and  Musquito  shore, . 
Spanish  West  Indies  and  American  colonies, 


Portugal, 

Madeira, 

Fayal  and  the  other  Azores,  

Cape  de  Verd  islands, 

other  African  ports, ^ 

Coast  of  Brazil  and  other  American  colonies. 


Italy, , 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports  in  the  Adriatic, . 

I 
Turkey,  Levant  and  Egypt, 

Morocco  and  Barbary  states, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

China, 

Asia  (generally,) , 

West  Indies,    do 

Europe,  do 

Africa,  do 

South  Seas, 

Northwest  coast  of  Ajn^rica) ., . ,, ,, 

Total  Dollars 


l,56J,iJJ6 
1,019,442 

3,CG>,739 
33,449 


ii,9.^6,9,i6 


33^,760 


4,'394,3y7 
4>4,S2G 


'(4,194 

39,7-24 
3,760 


6,548,031 
2,i96 


9,048,^38 

731.496 

1,388,584 

132,979 

11,001 

5S,438 

2,3:22,730 

18,054 

l,29-2,.532 

9,93{; 


28  993 

27,377 


Total 
Value. 


834,564 


16,782 
59,045 

8,808 


877,038 

1,1^3 

14,272 

106,483 

3,027 

98,257 

''1,443 

8,839 

123,411 

17,482 


3,973,GS3 
336,899 

T,902,001 

10,546,535 

174,078 


291,818 


1,670 
49,925 
,  1,400 


3,237,833 

230,098 

326,127 

83,844 

2,521,462 

71,589 

3,182,318 


2,664,121 

1,587,641 

1,333,802 

94,339 

03,969 

721,899 


1,098,646 

119,955 

187,3  9 

141,716 

61,488 

52,666 

3,604,791 


10,555,188 
1,126,382 

137,630 


71,803 


13,319 


121,378 
81,325 
19,873 
62,721 
13,901 

889,839 


GS6,691 


59,039 


180,408 


374,623 


11,926 


201,092 


28,661 


317,347 


416,921 


35,791 


4,126 


22,739 


42,366,675 


159,296 


2,513 


118,387 


20,909 


43,384 


266,698 


28,797 


1,658 


123,179 


24,391,295 


14,941,948 


7,679,210 
728,494 

59,639 
195,727 
333,919 

14,439 
319,479 

49,570 
360,931 
683,619 

84,38S 

3,7  8i 
145,918 


66,767,970 
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A  SUMMARY 
Of  the  Value  of  Exports  from  each  State. 


New  Hampshire, 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island,       .      .     .     .     .     . 

Connecticut, 

New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland,    ........ 

District  of  Columbia,*  .    .    .     . 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina,     .....     . 

South  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Ohio, 

Territory  of  the  United  States  f, 


Total  dollars. 


*  George  Town, 
Alexandria, 


Total  dollars, 


f  Michigan,  (Detroit) 
New  Orleans,  .  .  . 
Mississippi,  (Mobile) 


Total  dollars, 


Domestic.       Foreign. 


225,623 

406,138 
5,761,771 

874,870 

762,785 
10,928,573 

392,798 

4,751,634 

79,988 

3,275,904 

984,463 
4,632,829 

401,465 

4,881,840 

2,234,912 

10,583 

1,760,499 


42,366,675 


85,308 
899,154 


984,462 


3,571 

1,763,974 

2,958 


1,760,503 


9,027 

26,493 

7,251,277 

456,706 

5,858 

6,313,757 

37,469 

6,241,764 

40,354 

3,213,114 

53,640 

189,782 

2,484 

408,774 

3,774 

137,022 


24,391,295 


22,131 

31,509 


53,640 


44 
136,978 


137,022 


Total. 


234,650 

432,031 

13,013,048 

1,331,576 

768,613 

17,242,3450 

430,267 

10,993,398 

120,342 

6,489,018 

1,038,103 

4,822,611 

403,949 

5,290,614 

2,238,r>86 

10,583 

1,897,521 


66,757,970 


107,439 
930,663 


1,038,102 


3,615 

1,890,952 

2,958 


1,897,525 


Note— No  returns  have  been  received  from  the  district  of  Michilimakinac,  ift 
the  Michigan  territory. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 

Register's  Of  r ICE,  February  6th,  1811, 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Regi«t9r 
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STATEMENT  OF  EXPORTS, 

The  Produce  and  Manufacture  of  the  United  States,  commencing 
the  1st  of  October,  1809,  and  ending  the  30th  of  Sept.  1810. 


SPECIES  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


Quantity, 
or  Value. 


Fish,  Dried  or  smoked, 
Pickled, 
Ditto, 

Oil,  Spermaceti, 

Whale  and  other  fish 

Whalebone 

Spermaceti  candles. 

Wood,  staves  and  heading. 
Shingles, 
Hoops  and  poles, 
Boards  and  plank, 
Hewn  timber. 
Lumber  of  all  kinds, 
Masts  and  spars, 
Oak-bark  and  other  dye, 
All  manufactures  of  wood. 

Naval  stores,  Tar 
Pitch 
Rosin 
TurpeiTtine 

Ashes,  Pot, 
Pearl, 

Skins  and  furs 

Ginseng, 

Beef, 

Pork, 

Hams  and  bacon, 

Tallow, 

Butter 

Cheese, 

Lard, 

Hides, 

Homed  cattle, 

Horses, 

Mules,  .  . 

Sheep, 

Hogs, 

Poultry, 

Wheat, 

Indian  corn, 

Rye, 

Oats, 

Barley, 

Buckwheat, 

Beans, 

Peas, 

Potatoes, 

Apples,  . 

Flour,  .  ,  , 

Meal,  Rye, 

Indian, 

Buckwheat, 
Ship  stuff. 
Biscuit  or  sbip  br^ad^ 


quintals 

280,804 

barrels 

34,674 

kegs 

5,964 

gallons 

^    63,910 

ditto 

544,734 

pounds 

42,843 

ditto 

187,190 

M. 

27,137 

ditto 

43,122 

ditto 

3,250 

ditto 

63,042 

tons 

103,294 

dollars 

86,505 

diUo 

141,163 

ditto 

■     72,049 

ditto 

156,950 

barrels 

87,310 

ditto 

7,563 

ditto 

7,483 

ditto 

62,912 

tons 

7,083 

ditto 

3,227 

dollars 

177,081 

pounds 

279,246 

barrels 

47,699 

ditto 

37,209 

pounds 

1,218,855 

ditto 

11,205 

ditto 

1,620,538 

ditto 

741,878 

ditto 

1,365,333 

ditto 

2,500 

No.  of 

5,212 

ditto 

2,899 

ditto 

218 

ditto 

4,613 

ditto 

250 

dozens 

1,752 

bushels 

325,924 

ditto 

1,054,252 

ditto 

448 

ditto 

44,425 

ditto 

6,942 

ditto 

73 

ditto 

25,578 

ditto 

22,209 

ditto 

69,443 

barrels 

6,466 

ditto 

798,431 

ditto 

5,078 

ditto 

86,744 

ditto 

1 

cwt. 

676 

Darreis 

62,41S 
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STATEMENT  CONTINUED. 


SPECIES  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

Quantity, 
or  Value. 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread,             .           .... 

kegs 

3P,812 

Rice, ,         . 

tierces 

i:n,341 

luciigo,         .             ...             .         . 

pounds 

11,.:^) 

Cotton,  Sea  Island,             .... 

ditto 

8,604,078 

Other,             ..... 

ditto 

84,6o7,:384 

Tobacco, 

hhds. 

84,134 

Hemp,         ..... 

cwt. 

13 

Flaxseed,               .... 

bushels 

'J40,o79 

Flax,         .           .         .         

pounds 

73,803 

Hops,             .                 ....'.. 

ditto 

4,460 

Mustard, 

ditto 

<J85 

Wax, 

ditto 

294,007 

Household  furniture,         ....         .        . 

dollars 

138,184 

Coaches  and  other  carriages         .... 

ditto 

10,702 

Hats,         ...'.., 

ditto 

4o,()(:.5 

Saddlery, 

ditto 

iii,mi 

Beer,  porter  and  cider,  in  casks, 

gallons 

90,o.J0 

Bottles         .         .         .        .. 

dozens 

15,863 

Boots,         .... 

pairs 

5,169 

Shoes,  silk,                 .... 

ditto 

360 

Leather,             .               ... 

ditto 

54,475 

Caudles,  tallow,             .... 

pounds 

615,491 

Wax, 

ditto 

7,380 

ditto 

1,547,107 

Starcli,                .... 

ditto 

11,«:54 

Snuff,                 .                 .                 .                 .           . 

ditto 

33,858 

Tobacco,  manufactured. 

ditto 

495,427 

Leather,             .                 .             .                 .             . 

ditto 

279,043 

Lead,             ...... 

ditto 

172,3  23 

Maple  sugar,                . 

ditto 

14,123 

Bricks         .             .                 .             .                 .           . 

M. 

265 

Spirits  from  grain,             ...             .         . 

cvallons 

133,853 

Essence  of  bark        ..... 

ditto 

150 

Linseed  oil,            .             .             . 

ditto 

23,502 

Spirits  of  turpentine,             .                 .             .           . 

ditto 

12,708 

Canvas  and  sail  cloth,         ...                 .         . 

pieces 

134 

Cables  and  cordage,         ..... 

cwt. 

6,698 

Cards,  wool  and  cotton,         .... 

number 

2,481 

Playing, 

packs 

7,636 

Iron,  pig         .         . 

tons 

93 

Bar                 .                 .                  .                 . 

ditto 

429 

Nails,                 .             .         .         .         •         . 

pounds 

377,373 

Castings,             ...             .             . 

dollars 

9,410 

ditto 

39,293 

Spirits  from  molasses, 

gallons 

471,990 

Sugar  refined, 

pounds 

748,198 

Chocolate, 

ditto 

13,333 

Gunpowder,         .           .           ..... 

ditto 

102,379 

Copper  or  brass  and  copper  manufactured. 

dollars 

17,426 

Medicinal  drugs,                 .... 

ditto 

19,524 

Merchandise  and  all  articles  not  enumerated,  manu- 

factured 

ditto 

2.56,534 

Raw  produce 

ditto 
dollars 

230,88} 

Total  value  of  the  foregoin^tatement, 

42,366,675 
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REGISTERED  TONNAGE. 

The  registered  vessels  which  were  employed  in 
foreign  trade,  and  amount  of  registered  tonnage  of 
the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  year  1809,  was, 


ENROLLED  AND  LICENSED  TONNAGE. 

The  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1809,  amounted  to  371,500  56 

The  licensed  vessels  under  20  tons,  employed 
in  do 33,661  75 


FISHING   VESSELS. 

The  en  rolled  vessels  licensed  for  the  whale  fishery, 

amounted  to 573  12 

Ditto,                 do.          for  the  cod  fishery,  do.  26,109  67 

Thelicensed  vessels  under  20  tons  for       do.       do.  8,376  93 


The  total  amount  of  registered  tonnage  em- 
ployed other  than  in  the  whale  fishery  during  the 
year  1809,  was  ...... 

The  amount  employed  in  the  whale  fishery, 


910,059  23 


435,162  31 


35,051  77 


1,350,211  41 


906,855  35 
3,203  83 


910,059  23 


TREASLHY  DEPARTMENT, 

Register's  office,  December  31,  1810. 

1  do  hereby  certify,  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  a  true  extract  made  from  the 
quarterly  abstracts  of  tonnage  rendered  by  the  collectors  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States,  for  1809. 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Register. 
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i 
.      STATEMENT 

Of  the  Debt  of  the  f^ited  States,  on  the  1st  of  Janurary,  1810. 


DOMESTIC  DEUT,  exclusiv    of  Suuis  passed  to  the  Credit  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 

Six  per  cent,  stock, i 20,706,603  22 

Three  per  cent,  stock, 16,15'  ,890  01 

Deferred  stock,  . .'. ': 11,717,476  92 

Loui.siana  six  per  cent,  stock, ll,i;50,000 

Six  per  cent,  stock  (loan  of  1796) feO.iXX) 

Exchang-ed  six  per  cent,  stock, 3,751,123  56 

Converted  six  per  cent,  stock, - . . .  1,859,770  70 

Nominal  amount  of  the  debt,  1st  Jannary,  1910, 65,522,866  14 

Deduct  reimb'irseraent  of  the  six  per  cent,  and  de- 
ferred stocks,  to  the  3\st  December,  1&09, 15,56?,567  88 

From  this  sum  deduct  reimbursement  paid  on  stock 
subsequently  tr'iv.sferred  to  the  sinking  fund-to 

1st  Januarj ,  180*       24,^398  22 

'And  the  dilferen  between  the  nominal  amount  of 
six  per  cent.  ^  ''J  deferred  stocks  exchanged,  and 
the  amount  f  exchanged  stock  is  ued  iu  lieu 
thereof,  beint  '  eimbujq^ement  previously  paid  on 

said  stocks,        A 3,082,388  60  (A1 

S,106,786  T2 

12,445,781   16 


Unredeemed  amoimt,  1st  January,  1810,   Dolls.  53,077,084  95 

Nominal  amount  of  the  debt,  as  above  stated, Dolls.  65,522,366  14 

SINKING  FUND.     The  following  Sums  already  carried,  and  to  be  carried  to 
the  Credit  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  to  the  1st  January,  IWO. 

FOREIGN  DEP'.  -.Tiassed  to  their  credit  to  Slst  December,  1807, 11,720,000 

-e  passed  to  their  credit  to  31st  December,  1808,  :i40,000 
.!w  To  Slst  December,  1809,  240,000 

480,000 


12,JOO,000 

DOMESTIC  DEBT,  Six  per  cent,  stock,  1,946,026  92 

Three  per  cent,  stock, 698,555  41 

Deferred  stock,   991,179  8J 

Eight  per  cent,  stock, 6,481,700 

Exchanged  stock,  credited,         300,707  62 
To  be  credited,      2,242,218  24 

2,542,925  86 

Converted  stock, 80 

Four  and  a  half  per  cent,  titock, 176,000 

Five  and  a  half  per  cent,  stock, 1 ,818,900 

Navy  six  per  cent,  stock, , 711,700 

15,397,068,  02 

27,597,065  i^i 


Dolls.  93,119,934  16 

Amount  as  per  preceding  annual  statement, Dolls.  93,119,837  7 1 

Add  three  i>er  cent,  stock  issued, 96  45 

As  above,  Dolls.  9J,1 19,934  16 


,7' 
(A)  These  deductions  not  having  been  made  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding annual  statements,  the  unredeemed  amounts  were 
short  stated,  the  following  sums,  to  wit: 

1st  January,  1809.        1st  January,  1809. 

Reimbursement  on  stock  credited  the  sinking  fund,. .  24,350  84                        24,398  22 

Ditto,        on  stock  exchanged, 86*>,1 18  18                    3,082,.?8S  50 

Short  stated  884,769  02                     3,106,786  72 

Amounts  per  preceding  annual  statement*,  63,789,434  62                 53,789,200  35 


True  unredeemed  amounts,        Dolls.  64,674,203  G*  56,888,98"  07 

FIMS. 


J.  G.  Barnard,  Printer,  Skinner  Street,  London . 
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The  works  tf  Alexander  Hamilton^  comfirislng  his  7nost 
imfiortant  official  Refiorts^  an  imfiroved  edition  of  the 
Federalist y  ^c, — In  three  volumes.  New  Tork,  fiiib* 
lished  by  Williams  and  Whitings  1 810. 

In  that  part  of  our  review  of  the  Federalist,  which  forms 
the  first  article  of  our  second  number,  we  confined  our- 
selves to  such  portions  of  the  work,  as  treat  of  the  necessity 
of  political  union  among  these  States,  and  of  the  benefits  of 
which  a  federal  government  vv^ould  naturally  be  productive. 
The  purposes  for  which  we  have  undertaken  this  investigation, 
would  remain  unaccomplished,  if  we  did  not  allot  at  least  an 
equal  number  of  our  pages,  to  the  topics  which  occupy  the 
last  section.  It  embraces,  as  we  have  stated  in  our  preliminary 
obsen^ations,  an  exposition  of  the  principles  and  structure  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  of  the  powers  with  which  it  is  in- 
vested, and  of  the  trusts  for  which  it  is  responsible.  Tointelli- 
gent  and  reflecting  readers,  v/e  shall  not  appear  to  have  en- 
gaged in  an  idle  or  unprofitable  task,  if  we  now  proceed  to 
discharge  the  obligation  we  had  contracted  in  our  preceding 
number,  of  explaining  the  theory  "  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment,"— of  shewing  with  the  writers  of  the  Federalist  "that 
**  it  possesses  every  power  requisite  to  the  full  accomplish- 
^*mentofthe  objects  committed  to  its  care,"  and  of  refuting 
incidentally  some  of  the  leading  objections,  which  have  been 
urged  against  it  by  the  politicians  of  Europe.  These  points  of 
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invesngation  will  naturdlly  lead  us  into  an  inqirry  concerning 
the  principles  and  views  by  sv'iich  both  the  American  people, 
and  their  rnlers  should  be  actuated,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  spi- 
rit, and  inripiove  the  capacities  of  our  excellent  constitution. 

Those  great  qualities  of  mind  for  which  General  Hamilton 
was  so  illustriously  distinguished,  and  which  are  so  seldom 
concoriiitantinoneindividnal,  are  nowhere  more  conspicuous, 
than  in  his  developemeiit  of  the  plan  and  views  of  the  Con- 
vention. His  essays  on  this  subject  exemplif)^  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  unerring  sagacity  of  his  political  calculations, — 
his  profound  and  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  science  and 
history  of  politics, — his  enlightened  and  ardent  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  temperate  freedom, — the  magnanimous  candor 
of  his  disposition, — that  original,  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  that  magnificent  cast  of  thought,  which  was 
visible  in  all  his  intellectual  efforts,  and  by  which  nature 
seemed  to  have  marked  him  out  for  the  highest  sphere  of  hu- 
man action.  The  numbers  of  the  Federalist  which  explain 
the  structure  of  the  federal  system,  bear  testimony,  not  only 
to  the  extraordinary  merits  of  the  writer,  but  to  those  of  the 
American  Convention,  of  whose  feelings  and  reasonings  he 
may  be  considered  as  the  organ.  We  have  already  intimated, 
in  general  terms,  our  exalted  opinion  of  the  character  of  that 
august  assembly,  and  have  stated  summarily  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages as  weil  as  difficulties,  under  which  they  acted,  in 
the  execution  of  their  stupendous  trust.  The  more  minute 
examination  into  which  we  shall  now  enter,  of  the  considera- 
tions and  principles  by  which  they  were  guided,  and  of  the 
result  of  their  labours,  will  confirm  the  eulogy  which  we 
have  so  unhesitatingly  pronounced  on  them,  and  on  the  con- 
stitution which  issued  from  their  hands.  Never  was  anybody 
of  legislators  intrusted  with  so  awful  and  momentous  a 
charge,  and  never  did  any  deliberative  assembly  so  complete- 
ly realize  and  image,  v.hich  Mr.  Burke  proclaims  to  be  the 
most  imposing  and  venerable  that  can  be  presented  to  the 
imagination — ^'  the  concentration  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
**  of  a  v^hole  people  into  one  focus." 

The  American  constitution  has  divided  the  opinions,  and 
perplexed  the  judgmentof  many  of  the  most  sagacious  states- 
men of  the  age,  and  is  now  variously  represented,  in  the 
opposite  extreinesof  unqualified  panegyric  and  reprobation. 
Some  of  the  enthusiastic  friends  of  our  system  at  home,  cele- 
brate,(and  as  we  think,  most  justly)  the  attempt  of  the  framers, 
as  a  grand  enterprise  of  philosophic  heroism,  and,  in  a  strain 
af  encomium — which  however  we  deem  by  far  too  lofty, — 
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extol  their  work  as  a  consiinimate  model  of  perfect  excel- 
lence. It  is  much  the  fashion  abroad,  even  among  those  whose 
understandings  are  acute,  and  whose  decisions  are  ingenuous, 
to  decry  it,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  mere  patch  work  of 
political  empiricism  ; — as  a  frail  and  ftcble  cotitrivance  fitted 
to  stimulate  and  to  nourish  popular  passions  ;  and  destined 
to  corrupt  the  whole  mass  of  the  nation  with  the  leaven  of 
democracy.  It  is  confidently  pronounced,  that  our  system 
must  speedily  conduct  us,  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy  to 
those  of  military  despotism,  and  that  at  best,  we  can  expect 
from  it  no  other  than  the  fugitive  and  turbulent  existence, 
which  characterizes  the  history  of  the  republics  of  antiquity. 
Those  who  censure  in  this  way,  and  thosp  who  set  nobounds 
to  their  admiration,  are  both  removed  from  the  truth  :— the 
former,  however,  in  a  much  wider  degree.  Early  and  invete- 
rate Y>rcjadices  with  respect  to  the  several  forms  of  govern- 
ment, a  want  of  due  attention  to  the  structure  and  operation 
of  our  system,  an  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  w^ere  placed  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  and  of  those  un- 
der which  we  now  exist,  may,  independently  of  any  malig- 
nant motives,  explain  in  great  part,  the  contempt  with  which 
the  politicians  of  Europe  appear  to  regard  our  institutions. 
We  do  not  despair  of  making  it  appear  in  the  course  of  this 
discussix)n,  that  they  are  well  fitted  to  inspire  sentiments  of 
an  opposite  nature.  We  are  persuaded  that  a  deliberate  and 
dispassionate  perusal  of  the  volumes  now  under  examination, 
even  without  a  reference  to  our  past  history,  or  to  our  actual 
situation,  must  conduct  a  liberal  and  discerning  reader  to 
conclusions  of  the  most  favourable  import 

The  framersof  our  constitution,  presented  their  work  for 
the  adoption  of  the  country,  with  a  well  grounded  confidence, 
that,  upon  a  fair  discussion  and  sound  judgment  of  its  merits, 
it  would  be  found  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  which  the 
dispositions,  habits  and  circumstances  of  the  nation  would  ad- 
mit. But  they  wfere  far  from  announcing  it  as  a  faultless  sys- 
tem ; — as  the  most  perfect  of  all  possible  arrangements  of  po- 
lity;— or  as  an  archetype  for  the  imitation  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  conformably  to  the  language  in  which  our  political 
enthusiasts  too  frequently  indulge  on  this  subject.  They  ap- 
pear, on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  impressed  with  a  deep 
sense  of  their  own  falHbility  as  men,  and  of  the  imperfections 
necessarily  incident  to  a  scheme  of  government,  which  was 
in  some  respects,  the  result  of  compromise  between  powerful 
and  conflicting  interests.    Exclusive  of  the  difficulties  inhe- 
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rent  in  the  construction  of  a  well  balanced  conn mon wealth, 
^*  a  matter,"  as  a  great  writer  expresses  it,  **  of  the  most  de- 
*'  licate  and  complicated  skill,  requiring  a  deep  knowledge 
*'  of  human  nature  and  human  necessities," — they  had  to 
contend  with  extraneous  obstacles  of  a  character  to  force 
them  into  deviations,  from  that  complete  symmetry  and  ab- 
stract perfection  at  which  they  might  otherwise  have  aimed. 

We  have  already,  in  our  preceding  number,  spoken  of  the 
impediments  which  arose  from  the  necessity  of  shaping  their 
S3'Stem,  so  as  to  assuage  personal  jealousies, — to  reconcile, 
as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  federal  equali- 
ty, the  discordant  pretensions  of  the  largeand  small  states, 
and  to  gratify,  without  sacrificing  to  it  the  important  ends 
of  stability  and  energy,  that  democratic  spirit  which  pervad- 
ed the  wliole  mass  of  the  nation.  But  we  did  not  advert  to 
what  tlie  authors  of  the  Federalist  justly  represent,  as  the 
principal  obstruction  to  the  attainment  of  any  very  nice  pro- 
poition,  or  even  an  ordinary  degree  of  simplicity,  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Convention.  We  mean  the  peculiar  and 
novel  constitution  of  the  government  which  they  undertook 
to  frame; — a  compound  republic  partaking  both  of  the  na- 
tional and  federal  character. 

They  had,  it  is  true,  as  we  havebefore  suggested,  excellent 
models  of  the  mixed  or  balanced  forms, — the  best  of  all 
schemes  of  national  polity, — in  the  limited  and  tempered  mo- 
narchy of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  several  constitutions  of 
these  States  ;  but  history  furnished  them  with  no  example 
of  a  federal  system  of  siu-h  regular  construction  or  approved 
utility,  as  might  serve  as  a  pattern  for  close  imitation,  or 
even  as  a  safe  analogy  upon  which  to  found  any  certain  or 
encouraging  calculation,  of  the  operation  and  effects  of  the 
federal  theory.  The  various  confederacies  known  in  ancient 
and  modoi  ij  times,  which  might  have  been  consulted  as  pre- 
cedents, were,  to  employ  the  ideas  of  the  Federalist,  "  hot- 
"  tornt'd  on  fali;;*  ious  princi[)ies,"  and  could  therefore  yield 
no  VjiVxQi'  light  thitf)  that  of  biacons,  which  give  warning  of 
the  course  to  he  shunned,  Vvithout  pointing  out  that  which 
ought  to  be  pursued.  The  most  that  the  Convention  could  do 
under  such  circumstances,  was  to  avoid  the  errors  suirtrested 
by  the  experience  uf  (  ther  countries,  aiul  of  their  own  in  the 
case  of  the  old  confederation,  and  to  provide  a  convenient 
mode  of  rectifying  those  which  the  future  might  unfold. 

The  system  then  widch  they  were  called  upon  to  frame, 
was  0!)e  of  double  intricacy,  and  re(]uired,  from  the  novelty 
of  the  structure,  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  genius,  fore- 
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si^ht,  enterprize  and  skill  in  the  architects.  They  were  to 
hazard  a  new  combination  of  political  elements ;  to  build  up 
from  the  foundation,  a  fabric  of  government  upon  an  original 
plan, — ■"  a  theoretic,  experimental  edifice."  It  became  for  the 
Convention,  as  it  is  justly  stated  in  the  Federalist,  a  task  of 
peculiarly  delicate  and  arduous  execution,  to  draw  the  pro- 
per line  of  partition  between  the  authority  of  the  general,  and 
thatoi:  the  state  governments;  to  attemper  and  adjust  these 
distinct  sovereignties,  so  as  not  only  to  maintain  unimpaired 
the  integrity  of  both,  and  to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  colli- 
sion either  of  power  or  interests,  but  to  render  them  per- 
manently and  effectually  ministerial  to  the  salutary  purposes 
contemplated  by  their  union  ;  to  provide  additional  securities 
for  the  permanence  and  strength  of  the  republic,  in  the  very 
opposition  of  feelings  and  views  inseparable  from  their  nature; 
to  establish  between  them,  through  the  struggle  of  conflicting 
forces,  a  harmony  like  that  of  the  planetary  system,  of  which 
our  federal  association  should  be  as  it  were  the  moral  image. 

Itwas  a  partof  the  duty  of  the  Convention  to  aim  not  solely, 
at  the  preservation  of  the  state  governments,  but  also  at  the 
happiness  of  the  individuals  composing  the  whole  confede- 
ration; to  consult  the  national  welfare,  not  merely  through  the 
prosperity  of  the  former,  but  also  by  the  direct  and  immediate 
operation  of  the  federal  rule.    They  were  to  avoid  a  consoli- 
dation of  the  states,  and  to  leave  in  each,  an  authority  wholly 
independent  and  supreme  for  certain  local  and  political  pur- 
poses, and  yet  to  establish  a  central  power  affecting  the  people 
in  their  individual  capacities, and  invested  with  original  juris- 
diction in  all  the  leading  concerns  of  civil  society.  They  were 
authorized  to  institute  something  more  than  a  partnership  of 
that  kind  which  looks  solely  to  commercial  advantage  and 
mutual  defence : — one  which  might  be  properly  styleda  com- 
monwealth; a  partnership  of  freedom  and  of  glory,  subservient 
not  merely  to  temporary  interests  or  to  "  the  gross  animal 
"  existence  of  a  perishable  nature,"  but  to  the  interests  of 
that  sort  of  life  which  is  most,  and  ultimatel}'^  desirable  to  man 
as  the  perfection  of  his  social  and  moral  constitution.* 

*  Mr.  Burke  expresses  himself  on  this  subject,  in  his  reflections  on  the 
French  revolution,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  finished  eloquence  and  of  the 
sublimest  philosophy. 

"  Society,"  says  he,  '*  is  indeed  a  contract.  Subordinate  contracts  of  mere 
occasional  interests  may  be  dissolved  at  pleasure,  but  the  state  ought  not 
to  be  considered  as  nothing  better  than  a  partnership  agreement  in  a  trade 
of  pepper  and  coffee,  calico  or  tobacco,  or  some  other  such  low  concern,  to 
betaken  up  for  a  little  temporary  interest,  and  to  be  dissolved  by  the  fancy 
«f  the  parties.    It  is  to  be  looked  on  with  other  reverence ;  because  it  is  not 
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The  members  of  the  convention  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
devisingafederal  compact  of  thecharacterwehavedescribtd, 
— feelii^g  that  they  wer^  engaged  in  "  a  perilous  ad  v<^ntiiro  of 
untried  polic}^"  appear  to  have  been  even  too  diffident  ^f  the 
success  of  their  labonrs,  and  in  some  degree  unconscious  of 
the  positive  merit  of  their  work.     They  were,  however,  sen- 
sible that  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible,  for  hum.an 
ingenuity  to  produce  a  plan,  better  suited  to  the  temper  and 
circumstances  of  the  nation,  more  congenial   with   fiatural 
rights,  or  more  favourable  to  the  beneficial  exercise  of  the 
energies,  and  to  the  full  development  of  the  lesources  of  an 
infant  people.  \Ve  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  work  of 
the  Convention  deserves  a  much  higher  eulogium,  than  that 
body  or  even  the  authors  of  the  Feder^ilist,  venture  to  pro- 
nounce upon  it.    We  are  led  to  espouse  this  sentiment,  not 
from  viewing  it  in  the  abstract  alone,  or  in  relation  to  the  cir- 
<;umstances  under  which  it  vvasfoiined,  but  from  the  practi- 
cal character  which  it  has  displayed  since  the  conunenccment 
of  its  operations,  and  the  capacity  with  which  we  believe  it  to 
be  indued,  not  only  to  preserve  liberty,  butto  provide  for  its 
own  duration,  and  to  accommodate  itself,  without  losing  its 
spirit,  to  the  changes,  which  the  national  character  and  re- 
sources may  undergo,  in  their  advances  to  maturity. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  we  regard  the  fe'leral  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  not  only  as  the  system  best 
adapted  to  the  genius  and  actual  circumstances  of  the  people, 
but  as  the  nearest  approach  that  has  ever  been  n)ade  to  the 
idea  of  a  perfect  government, — as  the  clearest  and  most  bene- 
ficial rule  of  conduct,  both  for  the  governors  and  gov^Tued, 
that  was  ever  enjoyed  by  any  countr}'.  The  texture  of  it  ap- 
pears to  us  no  less  solid,  than  its  parts  are  duly  proportioned 
and  skilfully  coiibined  ;  its  foundations  are  obvious  and  fixed; 
it  carries  withitnothing  of  uncertainty  or  ambiguity,  but  pre- 
sents on  all  sides,  the  most  sim|)le  and  determinate  ideas  to 
the  mind.  Independently  of  the  ordinary  manners  of  self  con- 
servation with  which  every  government,  as  such,  should been- 

a  partnership  in  things  subservient  only  to  the  gross  animal  existence  of  a 
temporar  •  and  perishable  nature.  It  is  a  partnership  in  all  science;  a  part- 
nershiji  in  all  ait  ;  a  partnersliip  in  every  Nirtue,  and  in  all  perfection.  As  th« 
ends  of  sueh  a  partnership  cannot  be  obtained  but  in  many  generations,  it 
becomes  a  paitn  rship  not  only  between  those  who  are  living,  but  between 
those  who  are  living,  those  who  are  dead,  and  those  wlio  are  to  be  born. 
Each  contract  of  rach  particular  state,  is  but  a  clause  in  the  great  primeval 
contract  of  eternal  society,  linking  the  lower  with  the  higher  natures,  con- 
necting the  visible  an<l  invisible  world,  according  to  a  fixed  compact  sanc- 
tioned by  the  inviolable  oath  which  belds  all  physical,  all  moral  natures  each 
in  their  appointed  place." 
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dowed,  it  contains  a  principal  of  longevity  of  w^ich  but  one 
other  can  boast,  and  ii-^on  w!>ich  we  aie  tempted  to  p]?^ce  the 
strongest  reliance.  The  principle  to  wh'c'i  we  refer,  is  this; 
that,  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  in  any  degree  well  adminis- 
tered, its  real  character  and  tendency  can  never  be  mistaken  ; 
that  it  must  be  uniformly  considered  ui  the  light  in  which  we 
now  represent  it  by  all  who  enjoy  its  benefits,  or  who  can  in 
any  manner  comprehend  the  nature  of  a  free  and  beneficent 
government.  As  long  as  the  great  majority  of  this  nation  re- 
tain a  sense  of  their  true  interests,  or  any  portion  of  political 
virtue,  they  must  continue  to  cherish  a  system,  which,  of  all 
practical  schemes  of  legislation,  is  the  best  calculated  to  se- 
cure the  higher,  as  well  as  the  subordinate  ends  for  which  men 
are  nnited  in  civil  society. 

When  the  federal  union  was  planned,  there  was  but  one 
opinion  amon-g  all  parties,  with  regard  to  the  /brm  of  the 
government,  by  which  it  was  to  be  cemented.  *'Itis  evident," 
says  the  Federalist,  in  the  number  which  treats  of  the  confor- 
mity of  the  plan  to  republican  principles,  "that  no  other  than 
"the  republican  form,  would  be  reconcilable  with  the  genius 
*'  of  the  people  of  America;  with  the  fundamental  principles 
*'  of  the  revolution,  or  with  that  honourable  determination 
**  which  animates  every  votary  of  freedom  to  rest  all  our  po- 
*Mitical  experiments  on   the  capacity  of  mankind  for  self 
"  government."     The  framers  of  the  constitution  could  not 
have  mistaken  the  dispositions  of  the  people.     They  had  in- 
deed no  option  left  them  in  this  respect.  The  materials  upon 
which  they  were  to  operate  were  wholly  republican,  and  the 
constituent  elements  of  a  monarchy  entirely  wanting.  It  could 
have  found  here  none  of  its  essential  supports  ;  neither  he- 
reditary nor  personal  distinctions ;  no  regular  gradation  of 
ranks  nor  aristocracy  of  wealth.     Although  the  North  Ame- 
rican colonies  were,  from  the  period  of  their  settlement,  de- 
pendent on  Great  Britain,  and  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
British  crown,  their  domestic  government  was  virtually  re- 
publican, as  well  as  the  spirit  by  which  they  had  been  inva- 
^  riably  animated.     The  following  remarks  made  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  defence  of  the  American  constitu- 
tions, are  strictly  just.     "The  truth  is,  that  the  people  have 
'*  ever  governed  in  America;  all  the  weight  of  the  royal  go- 
*'vernors  and  councils,  even  hacked  with  fleets  and  armies, 
"  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  advantage  of  them.     They 
"  have  always  stood  by  their  houses  oi  representatives  in  every 
^*  instance,  and  carried  all  their  points,  and  no  governor  ever 
"maintained   his  ground  against  a  representave  assembly. 
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*^  As  long  as  he  governed  by  their  advice  hevvas  happy,  and 
*'  when  he  differed  from  them,  he  was  soon  compelled  to  re- 
*'  tire."*  The  hereditary  predilections  of  the  American  peo- 
ple were,  as  it  may  be  well  supposed,  at  the  epoch  when  they 
undertook  to  form  a  constitution  for  themselves,  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  sanguinary  struggle,  in  which  they  had 
been  so  recently  engaged  with  the  British  monarchy. 

They  were  not  only  predisposed  by  temper,  but  eminently 
fitted  by  their  habits  and  morals,  and  from  the  circumstances 
of  their  condition,  to  receive  and  maintain  a  well  constituted 
republic,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  termf.  Their  habits  were 
those  of  the  most  enterprising  and  indefatigable  industry  ; — 
their  morals  comparatively  virginal ; — their  wealth  moderate 
and  equally  distributed  ; — their  cities  small, — their  pursuits 
chiefly  agricultural ;  their  territory  of  great  extent ;  their  dis- 
tinguishing traits  of  character,  sobriety ,  sagacity ,  courage,  the 

*  Letter  XX.  The  work  of  Mr.  Adams  mentioned  in  the  text  may  be  read 
with  much  advantage,  on  account  of  the  erudite  and  accurate  research  which  the 
author  there  makes  into  the  history  and  character,  of  all  the  governments 
of  note  or  importance,  that  have  flourished  at  any  period  of  the  World. 
We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  toiled  with  much  fatigue  and  impatience 
through  this  elaborate  compilation.  The  style  of  Mr.  Adams  is  exceedingly 
heavy  and  inelegant,  and  he   is  uniformly  deficient  in  method. 

We  observe  with  deep  regret  that  this  the  dotjen  of  our  revolutionary 
patriots,  and  not  the  least  meritorious  of  that  venerable  band,  should  still 
continue  to  wield  the  weapon  of  party-controversy,  and  to  nourish  those  in- 
venomed  and  corrosive  jealousies  which  are  scarcely  pardonable  under  any 
circumstances,  but  eminently  revolting  and  disgraceful  in  one  no  longer  engaged 
in  the  irritating  strife  of  political  rivaliy,  or  capable  of  aspiring  to  public 
honours.  Mr.  Burke,  in  speaking  of  Lord  Chatham,  remarks,  that  a  fall 
from  power, — like  death, — canonizes  and  sanctifies  a  grea/  character,  and  that 
he  felt  himself,  therefore,  divested  of  the  privilege  of  censuring  any  part  of 
the  conduct  of  that  illustrious  statesman.  It  is  thus,  had  we  occasion  to  re- 
view the  history  of  the  federal  administration,  that  we  should  feel  with  re- 
gard to  president  Adams,  if  we  «ou[d  discern  in  the  tenor  of  his  deport- 
ment during  this  the  last  and  most  solpmn  stage  of  his  existence,  not  the 
fretfulness  of  disappointed  ambition,  and  mortified  vanity,  but  the  stamp 
•of  that  true  greatness,  without  a  manifestation  of  which,  the  deposition 
either  of  an  English  minister  or  of  an  American  chief  magistrate,  so  far 
from  "  canonizing  and  sanctifying"  his  fame,  serves  to  authorize  a  more 
rigid  scrutiny  into  his  faults,  and  to  lay  them  open  to  severer  animadversion. 
It  is  full  time  for  the  successor  of  General  Washington  \jo  contemplate 
steadily,  the  example  set  by  this  incomparable  model  of  all  excellence,  in 
bis  tolnniary  retirement.  Turpe  senex  miks  is  a  sound  aphorism,  particularly 
in  reference  to  the  warfare  of  faction  or  of  enry.  The  well  known 
jprecept  of  the  poet,  "  soke  scnescenlnii,"  &c.  should,  al?o,  be  present  to  the 
memory,  where  not  onlj'  the  body  but  the  mind  betrays  unequivocal  symptoms 
•of  superannuation. 

f  A  republic  is  the  general  name  of  all  commonwealths,  but  is  applied 
particularly  to  denote  a  government  administered  by  the  people  at  large, 
b7U  tidminisU'rcd  zcilfi  jiislke,  net  oppressive  to  any  class  of  citizenSf  but  im-" 
partially  tontuitina  the  good  qf  all.     Aristot.  Uook  III, 
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love  of  freedom,  and  of  order.  Such  are  the  attributes,  which 
— according  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  authority  of  the 
most  eminent  political  writers, — may  be  said  to  render  a 
people  the  best  materials  for  wise  and  just  legislation,  and 
the  fittest  to  be  moulded  into  a  free  and  flourishing  common- 
wealth.* The  members  of  the  Conveiition  had  every  reason 
to  rejoice  that  the  nature  of  the  materials,  with  which  they 
had  to  deal,  was  such  as  not  only  to  enable,  but  to  compel 
them,  to  provide  for  their  country,  a  frame  of  government, 
which,  of  all  the  forms  into  which  human  society  can  be 
thrown,  is  unquestionably  the  best. 

The  Federalist  defines  a  republic  to  be, — '*a  government, 
"  which  derives  all  its  powers  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
*'  great  body  of  the  people,  and  is  administered  by  persons 
.*'  holding  their  offices  during  pleasure — for  a  limited  period 
<'  — or  during  good  behaviour." 

The  writer  adds,  in  explanation  of  this  doctrine,  *^  that  it  is 
''  essential  to  such  a  government,  that  it  be  derived  from  the 
"  great  body  of  the  society,  not  from  an  inconsiderable  pro- 
*'  portion,  or  a  favoured  class  of  it,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  it 
**  that  the  persons  administering  it  be  appointed,  either  di- 
"  rectly,  or  indirectly,  by  the  people,  and  hold  their  offices 
*'  by  either  of  the  tenures  just  specified."  The  members 
of  the  Convention  adopted  this  theory  as  in  itself  the  most 
natural  and  just;  as  the  most  efficacious  for  their  purpose,  and 
the  most  acceptable  to  their  constituents.  They  made  it  the 
basis  of  all  their  arrangements,  and  are  not,  we  think,  to  be 
qualified  as  visionaries,  if  they  supposed,  that  it  was  well  fitted 
to  uphold  a  fabric  of  graceful  proportions,  and  firm  texture  ; 

*  See  Aristotle's  Politics.  Millar's  View  of  the  English  Government,  vol,  iii. 
p.  326,  &c.  Aristotle  bears  frecjuent  testimony  to  the  aptitude  of  an  agricultural 
population  spread  over  a  large  territor}',  for  the  enjoyment  of  what  iie  terms  a 
sraXtTfja,  or  a  mixed  republic,  the  best  of  all  forms  of  government.  "  The  best 
kind  of  democracy,"  says  this  writer,  *'  is  that  in  which  the  people  subsist  prin- 
cipally by  agriculture  ;  the  manners  and  habits  of  husbandn-en  are  best  adapted 
to  counteract  the  evil  tendency  of  democratic  institutions.  The  licentious  s.'irit 
which  these  institutions  are  apt  to  engender,  will  not  affect,  nor  will  their  habits 
and  propens  ties  undergo,  a  change  ;  those  of  them  who  have  any  seeds  of  ambi- 
tion, will  iind  themselves  sufficiently  gratified  by  the  right  of  electing  their  ma- 
gistrates, and  of  exacting  an  account  of  their  administration.  In  a  common" 
wealth  consisting  chiefly  of  husbandmen,  families  are  scattered  at  due  distances. 
The  citizens  justle  not  with  each  other.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  country  of 
great  extent,  and  wliicb  easily  afforded  room  for  the  continual  diffusion  of  colo- 
Tiies  at  wide  distances  fr«jm  the  capital,  might  be  improved,  lortified  and  embel- 
lished by  agriculture  alone,  and  its  subservient  arts,  and  might  enjoy,  under 
nearly  a  simple  democratic  form,  the  benelits  resulting  from  mixed  pulicy.'? 
ipookVJIl.  '' 
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one  \ybich,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  might:  unite  the 
stability  of  Egyptian,  with  the  beauty  of  Grecian  architecture. 
They  took  as    fundamenral   supports  for  their  system   the 
jnaxims, —  that  all  politicnl  j>ower  should  emanate  either  me- 
diately  or  immediately  from  the  people; — that  the  deposi- 
taries of  that  power  should  be  responsible  to  the  tribunal  of 
public   opinion  ; — and    that  all   political    institutions  should 
depend  for  their  continuance  upon  the  will  of  the  majority.* 
They  selected  these  as  ihe  vital  principles  of  their  |)lan,  not 
because  they  believed  all  other  systems  in  which  they  mip:ht 
be  wanting,  either  usiirpations,or  nuisances,  but  hecau-e  they 
deemed  them  to  be  most  consonant  to  the  true  origin  of  soci- 
ety, and  to  the  inherent  privileges  of  our  nature,  and,  when 
properly  modified,    and  favoured  by  circumstances  such  as 
those  in  which  this  country  was,  and  is  placed,  most  effica- 
ciously auxiliary  to  the  universal  and  paranjouiit  truth,   that 
"  the  welfare  of  the   governed  is  tlie  main  end  and   aim  of 
every   good  govern .v.ent/'— They  knew  that  the  people  of 
these  Slates,  situated  as  tliey  were,  after  the  recognition  of 
their  independence,  had  an  undoubted    right  to  choose  and 
model  a  government  lor  themselves, and  to  prescribe  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  they  might  consent  to  alienate  anv  portion 
cf  their  original  sov  •ivi;^ni>  .f  It  appeared  to  the  Convention, 
rot  only  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  abstract  reason,  and  to  the 
particularderivationofour  governmentjb'it  wise  and  salutary, 
to  estai>lisii  as  one  of  these  conditions,  that  the  constitution 
should  cease  to  exist,  or  that  the  whole  sovereignty  should 
revert  to  the  people,  whenever  it  should  be  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority :  a  will  to  be  expressed  however  by  a  suitable  organ,  and 

*  See  this  point  clearly  demonstrated  in  Locke's  treatise  on  government. 

-|-  See  Sydney  and   Luc\ie  passi-n  iox  a  complete  demonstration   of   th's  topic 
We  cannot  but  heartiiy  re»ommend  these  two  writers,  to  the  att^  ntion  of  our 
young  countrymen.     The  perversion  of  tli- ir  doctrines  at   the   coinnuncement, 
and  during  the  paroxysms,   o    the   French  revolution,  may  have  brought  tliem 
into  some  dij)Credit  with  the  more  timor*  ns  of  the  old  and  rood   school   of  poli- 
ticians, but  their  writings  arc    calculated  tu  form  disCiples  of  another,  character 
thaii  the  demaj:o,i:ues  of  tfie  Frtiich  convention  and  of  the  Palais  Uoyal.     The 
discourses 01  Sydney   conc«.rn;iig  government,  jvbound  in  the  most   enlightened 
and  solid  naxiniN  ot  freedom, — in  erudite  illustrations  most  judiciousty  selected, 
End  skilfully  mtroduced.     They  are  couched   iii  a  S'tj  U    far  superior  to  the  ge- 
neral standard  of  the  aj^e  in  wliich  he  \irt)te.  and  not  unworthy,   boih  as  to  co- 
p  oiisness  and  elegance,  of  the  h  st  era  of  I  njiliah  conipositiun.     Wi  place  Har- 
rington much  below  this  great  mai.l'.r.     In  I^iigland    such  a  vecomm'^ndation  as 
the  foregoing  would  be  at  th.s  period,  more  than  superfluous;  but  here  it  may 
be  of  some   utility,  by  attracting  to  the  works  of  the  a[)ostles  and  heralds  cf 
Ijiglish  liberty,    the  notice  of  such   of  the  ingenuous  youth  of  ttis  country,    as 
tnay  wish  to  understand  thoroughly  the  principles  upon  which  our  own  scheme  cJT 
treedom  is  built. 
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in  so  formal  and  authentic  a  manner,  as  to  be  wholly  unequi- 
vocal. 

The  American  legislators  proceeded  also  upon  the  princi- 
ple, that  the  best  security  for  the  public  rights  attainable  in 
civil  society,  was  to  place  the  whole  power  of  the  governmei.t 
in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  either  immediate  or  remote 
of  the  people.  They  believed,  with  the  most  profound  of  all 
the  teachers  of  political  science,  the  safety  of  every  free  go- 
vernment to  require  *'  that  the  major  part  of  the  citizens 
"  should  enjoy  at  least  a  certain  weight  in  the  administration; 
"  that  if  this  be  not  the  case,  the  majority  will  be  dissatisfied, 
*'  and  that  where  the  majority  are  dissatisfied,  the  government 
"  must  be  soon  subverted."*  In  the  caseof  the  commonwealth, 
which  they  were  about  to  establish,  they  held  themselves  in- 
titled,  even  with  a  view  to  the  largest  share  of  dignity  and  hap- 
piness which  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  nation,  to  go  farther, 
and  to  vest  in  the  great  body  of  the  people  the  whole  of  the 
national  sovereignty.  They  thought  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  when  collectively  taken,  then  were,  and  from  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  their  condition,  would  long  continue 
to  be,  worthy  of  so  important  a  trust,  and — making  a  due  al- 
lowance for  the  infirmities  of  temper,  and  the  errors  of  judg- 
ment, to  which  humar)  nature  when  acting  in  a  mass,  must 
always  be  subject — likely  to  exercise  it  to  the  promotion  of 
their  best  interests,  and  conformably  to  the  rules  of  political 
justice. 

They  knew  that  theconsciousness  of  possessing,  and  the  ha^ 
bit  of  exercising  such  a  trust,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  exalt 
the  views,  to  purity  the  passions,  and  to  enlighten  the  judg- 
Gientof  an  acutCj  moral,  and  circumspect  people,  aid  thus 
greatly  to  facilitate,  although  it  may  not  uniformly  secure,  its 
own  proper  execution.  They  were  alive  to  the  mightj^  and 
almo.stdecisiveinfluence  wiiicha  governnnent  as  suchj  exerts 
over  the  moral,  and  intellectual  character.  They  were  not  un^ 
mindful  how  powerfully  political  institutions  contribute,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  constitution,  either  to  reclaim 
a  degenerate,  or  to  corrupt  an  innocent  people^  by  determi- 
ning the  spirit  of  their  laws,  the  direction  of  their  powers,  and 
the  use  of  their  appetites  ;  and  how  incalculably  important  it 
therefore  was  to  build  their  system,  when  circumstances  au* 
thorized  the  experiment,  upon  the  foundations  of  public  vir- 
tue and  distributive  jubtice.  These  naturally  belong  to  a  re- 
public ;^— a  government  of  the  peoplcj  by  re[)resentation  and 
ticarioiis  succession.     Upon  them  alone  it  can  securely  restr 

*  AiiStbtle  to\.  Lib.  J. 
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Although  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  did  not  go  so  far^ 
as  to  confound  in  speculation,  the  rights  of  the  peojDle  with 
their  advanta<;'es,  no  n)ore  than  with  their  power,  for  which 
the  former  are  too  often  mistaken  by  metaphysical  politicians^ 
they  were  not  ignorant  that  G;overnment  is  a  contrivance  of 
l)Uman  wisdom,  not  merely  to  protect  natural  rights,  but  to 
provide  for  human  wants,  and  to  advance  human  happiness. 
They,  therefore,  considered  it  as  a  part  of  their  duty,  to  con- 
sult the  one  as  well  as  the  other  object,  and  to  adopt  such 
temperaments,  as  would  render  their  plan  subservient  to  botli* 

Among  the  wants  of  men  to  be  satisfied  by  govcrnmen!:, 
that  of  a  restraint  upon  their  own  passions,  was  obviously 
not  the  least  important.  Among  the  most  efficacious  of  the 
means  of  promoting  the  solid  and  permanent  happiness  of  a 
people,  experience  plainly  designated  the  creation  of  strong 
impediments  to  the  indulgence  of  their  impetuous  appetites; 
- — the  iiiiposition  of  powerful  shackles  upon  their  occasional 
and  irregular  will.  In  order  to  comply  with  this  lesson,  it 
did  not  appear  to  the  convention  necessary  to  form  a  po'xer 
out  of,  and  absolutely  i?idependent  of  the  people,  but  simplj^  to 
Jimit  the  exercise  of  the  popular  sovereignty  to  a  particular 
mode,  and  within  particular  bounds,  in  sucli  a  iranner  that 
they  might  not  be  exposed  to  be  the  victims  of  temporary 
errors  and  delusions,  or  the  sport  of  their  own  licentious  pas* 
sions  : — that  the  whole  of  the  community  might  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  diicontents  and  intemperance  of  any  minor  part, 
that  the  government  might  be  invested  with  the  me'^.ns,  of 
maintaiinno-  its  own  existence,  until  its  dissolution  should  be 
decreed  by  the  calm  and   deliberate  sense  of  the  majority. 

As  lono-  as  the  constitution  of  our  nature  remains  such  as 
it  is,  it  will  be  found  at  all  times  prudent,  and  often  indispen- 
sable, even  for  individuals  consulting  their  true  happiness,  to 
deprive  themselves  ofthe  faculty  of  gratifying  the  disorderly 
impulses  of  the  will  ;  to  subject  their  inclinations  to  some 
fixed  control  ;  to  bind  themselves  either  indefinitely  or  for  a 
limited  period  to  a  particular  course  of  action,  so  far  as  to 
lose  all  moral  eompetenccto  pursue  another,  although  the  ab' 
straet  power  may  remain. 

If  this  proceeding  be  wise  in  individuals,  it  is  absolutely 
ne(*essary  in  the  case  of  nations,  the  consequences  of  whose 
mistakes  are  of  so  nuich  greater  importance,  and  who  are 
still  more  liable  to  all  those  obliquities  of  the  judgement  and 
vices  of  the  heart, — to  the  gusts  of  passion,  the  humors  of 
caprice,  the  temptations  of  illicit  advantage,  the  impositions 
of  artifice,  theprecipltuie  decisions,  and  tlie  temporary  delu- 
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sions,  which  blind  the  mind  to  the  discernment,  and  hurry  it 
from  the  pursuit  of  its  true  interests; — to  which  may  be 
traced  most  of  the  evils  and  feuds  that  distract  and  imbitter 
private  life,  and  nearly  all  the  miseries  and  dissensions,  which 
make  up,  as  it  were,  the  history  of  commanities.  It  is  to  gov- 
ernment that  civil  societies  are  to  look  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  inherent  weakness  of  our  nature;  as  the  depositarj^of  thaC 
portion  of  their  naturalliberty, which  it  is  thus  found  necessary 
to  surrender  up;  as  an  instrument  of  coercion  over  their  will 
to  retain  the  latter  in  due  subordination  to  their  reason,  upon 
which  so  little  reliance  can  be  placed,  if  it  be  not  protected 
andsustainedbysomesuchexternal,  and  overruling  influence. 
But  in  order  that  government  may  answer  the  desired  purpose^ 
it  is  indispensable  that  it  should  be,  not  only  obliged  to  con- 
trol itself,  but  indued  with  sufficient  strength  to  control  the 
governed  J  to  Aeieudi  their  reason  and  its  own  existence,  against 
the  pernicious  influences  which  v^^e  have  enumerated  above. 

The  Convention  deeply  impressed  with  the  force  of  these 
obvious  truths,  proceeded  upon  the  plan  of  investing  the 
federal  constitution,  with  all  the  energy  and  efficiency,  com- 
patible with  the  security  of  popular  rights.  It  was  the  wise 
and  sagacious  opinion  of  Hamilton  that  this  course  should  be 
adopted,  not  merely  from  the  considerations  we  have  just 
stated,  but  in  order  that  the  great  experiment  in  political  le- 
gislation in  which  this  country  was  engaged,  might  be  fairly 
tried.  He  argued  correctly,  that  this  could  not  be  accom- 
plished, unless  the  experiment  were  made,  underall  the  advan- 
tages of  which  the  case  was  susceptible ;  that  it  would  be  do- 
ing an  injustice,  to  the  great  cause  of  republican  freedom, 
and  exposing  to  hazard  the  highest  interests  of  this  nation,  if 
the  new  system  were  not  indued  with  all  the  internal 
strength, — with  all  the  means  of  self  defence^  which  were 
reconcilable  to  the  republican  theory. 

Both  Hamilton  and  his  enlightened  associates  of  the  Con- 
vention, felt  themselves  supported  in  this  doctrine,  not  only 
by  the  general  analogy,  and  original  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture, but  by  the  authority  of  the  greatest  names  in  political 
science,  and  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  history  of  mankind. 
They  knew  that  power  in  governments  is  a  vigorous  and 
active  instrument  of  its  own  propagation  ;-^that  it  must  be 
strictly  watched,  and  every  admissible  precaution  taken  to 
guard  against  the  usurpations  and  excesses  to  which  it  is 
invariably  prone;  but  they  were  at  the  same  time  equally 
sensible,  ''  that  liberty  may  be  endangered  by  the  abuses 
"  of  liberty,  as  well  as  by  the  abuses  of  power; — that  thera 
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**  are  numerous  instances  of  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter; 
*^  and  that  the  Jormer  rather  than  the  latter  was  apparently 
"  most  to  he  apprehended  by  the  United  States^  i'here  is 
indeed,  in  therecordsof  history,  enough  to  make  us  tremble 
for  the  fate  of  any  people,  however  virtuous,  orenlighteneJ, 
which  takes  upon  itsejf  the  immediate  care  of  self  govern- 
ment. The  instances  in  which  popular  sovereignty  has  been 
abused  to  the  indelible  disgrace^  and  utter  ruin  of  its  pos- 
sessors, are>  in  fact  more  numerous  than  those  in  whicii  indi- 
vidual power,  whether  delegated  or  usurped,  has  been  so  en- 
larged and  perverted,  as  to  entail  similar  consequences.  In 
reviewing  the  annals  of  the  old  world,  we  are  arrested  at  every 
step  of  our  progress,  by  the  awful  example  of  nations  com- 
mencing their  career  of  prosperity  in  the  enjoyment  of  liber- 
ty, and  losing, — with  every  aggravation  of  wretchedness  and 
ignominy, — this  invaluable  blessing,  througli  their  own  intem- 
perance and  folly.  The  cases  of  this  kind  are  of  such  sig- 
nal misfortune,  and  so  numerous,  as  to  render  it  almost  pro- 
blematical, whether  mankind  has  not  suffered  more,  both  of 
physical  and  moral  evil, from  the  abuse  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  multitude,  than  from  ahy  other  source  whatever,  of 
disaster  and  misrule. 

In  what  we  have  here  said  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
strength,  which  every  good  system  of  polity  should  possess, 
we  have  had  solely  in  view,  that  which  is  material  for  its  de- 
fence against  internal  dangers,  and  necessary  to  prevent  it,  if 
a  republic,  from  degenerating  intoasimple  democracy^ — the 
most  mischievous  and  unnatural  of  all  theniere  mockeries  and 
perversions  of  government.  But  there  is  another  kind  ot 
abilii}',  indispensable  for  the  supreme  power  of  every  state; 
We  U)ean  that  of  resistijig  external  aggression,  whetiierin  the 
shape  of  armed  violence,  or  corrupt  influence.  The  American 
Convention  did  not,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  state  more 
particularly  hereafter,  overlook  this  essential  ingredient, 
thoughthey  cnighthaveconcurredinopinion  with  H.irrington^ 
that  a  gove.'rnment  satVly  constituted  with  regard  to  internal 
sources  of  danger,  will  prove  invulnerable  to  any  perils  from 
without; — history  showing,  as  this  fanciful  writer  justly  re-* 
marks,  that  no  considerable  com  monwealthwasevtr  conquered 
by  foreign  arms,which  was  not  hrst broken, or  divided  by  tacti- 
ons at  home.  The  best  security  againstcxternal  assaults,  whicli 
the  framers  of  agovernmentcandevise,  is  perhaps, so  to  con- 
structit,a8  that  the  spiritot  faction  if  not  to  be  wholly  suppres-^ 
sed,  may  at  least  be  disabled  from  triumphing  over  the  laws> 
aijd  substituting  the  tyranny  ofthe  passions>.fortbe  doiiiiniuii  ol- 
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reason  and  justice.  *' The  perfection  of  a  free  commonwealth,*' 
says  the  aurhorof  the  Oceana, "  is  such  alibration  in  the  frame 
^^of  it,  that  noman  or  particularbody  of  men  underit,can  have 
^*the  interest,  orhavioiJ^the  interest,  can  have  the  power,  to 
^'  endanger  it  by  factious  combinations,  or  sinister  intrigues.*' 
The  American  Convention,  after  having  studied  tw^  general 
and  characteristic  features,  which  must  belongtoall  species  of 
government,  in  order  to  bring  them  within  the  true  meaning 
of  the  term  bentth -irattention  to  those  which  should  distin- 
guish the  particular  system  they  were  ibout  to  frame.  The 
sound  constitution  of  a  federal  compact,  was,  in  this  stage  of 
their  progress,  the  first  point  for  their  consideration,  and  the 
proper  organization  of  that  which  they  \yere  to  contrive  for 
the  United  States,  the  preliminary  object  of  their  care  and 
solicitude.  If  they  had  failed  in  this  part  of  their  undertaking 
all  their  subsequent  labours,  however  skilful  or  judicious 
undt-r  other  points  of  view,  could  have  had  but  little  value,  and 
might  have  proved  eminently  pernicious.  The  general  go- 
vernme.u  if  defective  8sa  federal  league,  would,  howeverad- 
nurable  or  perfect  in  other  respects,  have  been  of  no  great 
practical  utility,  but  perhaps,  of  incalculable  detriment  to 
the  interests,  and  fundamental  liberties  of  the  country. 

The  American  legislators  adopted  and  acted  upon,  that  de- 
finition o\'  aconftderate  i^overnmcnt,  which  was,  as  it  appears 
tons  not  only  susceptible  of  the  mo>t  beneficial  application 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  most  consonant  to  the 
dictates  of  reason. 

*'A  confederate  government,"  says  the  Federalist,  *^  seems  simply  to  b« 
assemblage  or  societies,  or  an  association  of  two  or  more  states  nto  one. 
The  extent,  modifications,  and  objects  of  the  federal  author  ty,  are  mere 
matters  of  discretion.  So  long-  as  the  separate  organization  of  the  members 
be  not  abolished, — so  loi>o^  as  it  exists,  by  a  constitutional  n;,cessity  for  local 
purposes,  though  it  should  be  in  perfect  subordination  to  the  general  authority 
of  the  union,  it  m-ouIu  still  be  in  fact,  and  in  theory,  an  association  of 
states,  or  a  confederacy.  A  distiuttion  more  subtle  than  accurate,  has  been 
raised  between  a  confederacy  and  a  consolidation  of  the  states.  The  essential 
charactoristic  of  tbe  first,  is  said  to  be  the  restriction  of  its  authority  to  the 
members  in  their  collective  capacities,  without  reaching  to  the  individuals 
of  whom  they  are  com()Osefl.  It  is  contended  that  the  national  government 
ought  to  have  no  conct^ru  with  any  object  of  int.  rnal  administration.  An  ex- 
act equality  of  iufferage  between  the  members,  has  also  been  insisted  upon 
as  a  leading  feature  of  a  confederate  government.  These  positions  are  in 
the  main  arbitrary ;  they  are  supported  neither  by  principle  nor  precedent. 
It  has  indeed  happened,  that  governments  of  this  kincl,  have  generally 
operated  in  the  manner  which  the  distinction  noticed  supposes  to  be  inher- 
ent in  their  nature,  but  there  have  been  in  most  oftbcm  extensive  exceptions 
to  the  practice,  which  serve  to  prove,  as  far  as  example  will  go,  that  there  is  no 
absolute  rule  on  the  subject.'* 

.   So  much  for  the  general  nature  of  a  confederacy.    But  i^ 
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did  not  escape  the  members  of  the  Convention,  that  there 
was  something  still  more  specific  in  the  genius  and  objects 
of  a  federal  republican  system,  which  was  to  combine  the 
leading  advantages  of  a  national  government.  They  were 
correct  in  supposing  it  essential  to  the  nature  of  such  a 
system,  that  it  should  be  so  constructed,  as  to  be  capable  of 
enduring  as  long,  and  exercising  an  influence  as  universal, 
as  any  merely  national  form  of  policy ;  that  it  should  guarantee 
to  each  of  the  members  of  the  league,  not  only  a  separate 
organization,  but  adistinct  republican  constitution;  that  it 
should  be  enabled  to  protect  them  in  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  local  authority  which  they  might  retain,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  dieir  residuary  and  independant  power,  against 
every  species  of  domestic  or  external  violence,  whether  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sedition  of  their  own  citizens,  from  the  in- 
vasion of  foreign  powers,  or  from  mutual  aggression.  The 
proper  constituion  of  such  a  system  also  required  it  to  be  so 
limited  and  controlled,  as  that  the  state  sovereignties,  might 
be  secure  from  its  encroachments,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
it  should  be  enabled  to  withstand  any  ambitious  or  hostile 
attempts,  to  which  it  might  be  exposed  from  the  latter. 

Of  the  two  most  serious  perils,  to  which  a  federal  union, 
as  such  is  exposed — the  absorption  of  ail  power  by  the  head, 
or  anarchy  among  the  menibers — the  latter  appeared  to  the 
Convention,  most  to  be  apprehended  in  the  plurality  of  in- 
stances ;  and  particularly  in  the  case  about  which  they  were 
employed. 

**  It  will  always  be  far  mor^easy,"  says  the  Federalist,  *'for  the  state  govern-, 
ments  to  encroach  upon  the  national  authorities,  than  for  the  national 
government  to  encroach  upon  the  state  authorities.  The  reasoning  we  shall 
employ  on  this  head,  has  been  abundantly  exemplified,  hy  the  experience 
of  all  federal  constitutions  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  of  all  other* 
which  have  borne  the  least  analogy  to  them.  There  is  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
particular  members  of  a  confederacy,  will  at  all  tines  be  ready  with  good- 
humor,  and  an  unbiassed  regard  to  the  public  weal,  to  execute  the  resolu- 
tions or  decrees  of  the  general  authority.  The  reverse  of  this  results  from 
the  constitution  of  man.  There  ih  in  the  nature  of  sovereign  power,  an  im- 
patience of  control,  which  disposes  those  who  are  invested  with  the  exer- 
cise of  it,  to  look  with  an  evil  eye,  upon  all  external  attempts  to  restrain  or 
direct  its  operations.  From  this  spirit  it  happens  that  in  every  political  asso- 
ciation, which  is  formed  upon  the  principle  of  uniting  in  a  common  interost, 
a  number  of  lesser  sovereignties,  there  will  be  found  a  kind  of  executive 
tendency,  in  the  subordinate  or  inferior  orbs,  by  the  operation  of  which, 
there  will  be  a  perpcttial  dVort  in  each  to  fly  off  from  the  common  center. 
This  tendency  is  not  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  Power  controlled  or 
abridged,  is  almost  always  the  rival  and  enemy  of  that  power  by  which  it  is 
controuled  and  abridged.  Every  consideration  teaclu  s  us  that  there  is  an  in- 
herent and  intrinsic  weakness,  in  all  federal  constitutions,  and  that  too  mu(;)a 
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pains  cannot  be  taken  in  their  organization  to  give  them  all  the  force,  which  is 

•oinpatibie  with  the  principles  oi  liberty." 

Under  the  influence  of  these  impressions,  the  framers  of 
the  federal  j>overnnnent,  laboured  to  fortify  it  against  the  fjos- 
tihty  of  the  states,  by  variousbarriers, of  which  we  shall  speak 
more  fully  as  we  proceed.  The  most  effectual  remedy,  how- 
ever, which  could  he  found  for  the  coniplexional  debility  of 
the  constitution,  wa*  the  national  character  it  was  made  to 
assume,  by  the  extension  of  its  immediate  power  and  influ- 
ence, over  the  persons  and  property  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  union.  This  alone  could  counteract  the  great  and 
preponderating  influence,  which  the  state  governments,  from 
the  nature  and  objects  of  their  local  jurisdiction,  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  over  the  people  ;  an  influence 
which  might  be  so  easily  improved  to  the  total  extinction  of 
the  federal  authority.  The  language  of  the  Federalist  on  this 
head,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  sound  views,  which  the 
Convention  entertained  in  relation  to  this  part  of  our  subject. 

"  The  result,"  saj's  General  Hamilton,  *'  of  the  observations  we  have 
made,  mnst  be  clearly  this  to  an  intelligent  mind,  that  if  it  be  possible,  at 
any  rale  to  construct  a  federal  government,  capable  of  regulating  the  com- 
mon concerns,  and  preserving  the  general  tranquillity,  it  must  be  founded, 
as  to  the  objects  committed  to  its  care,  upon  the  reverse  of  the  principle 
contended  for,  by  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  constitution, — the  restric- 
tion of  its  authority  to  the  states  in  their  corporate  capacity.  It  must  carry 
its  agency  to  the  persons  of  the  citizens.  It  must  stand  in  need  of  no  in- 
termediate legislations,  but  must  itself  be  impowered,  to  employ  the  arm 
of  the  ordinary  magistrate,  to  execute  its  own  resolutions.  The  majesty  of 
the  national  authority  must  be  manifested  through  the  medium  of  the  courts 
of  justice.  The  government  of  the  union,  like  that  of  each  state,  must  be 
able  to  address  itself  immediately  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  individuals; 
and  to  attract  to  its  support  those  passions,  which  have  the  strongest  influ- 
ence upon  the  human  heart.  It  must  in  short  have  all  the  means,  and  have  a 
right  to  resort  to  all  the  methods,  of  executing  the  power  with  which  it  is 
intrusted,  that  are  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  governments  of  the  par- 
ticular states." 

It  was  essential  for  the  proper  execution  of  the  task  the 
Convention  had  undertaken,  that  they  should  form,  in  the 
outset  of  their  deliberations,  a  very  clear  and  determinate 
conception,  of  the  general  character  and  extent  of  the  juris- 
diction, which  the  federal  and  state  governments  were  re-* 
spectively  to  exercise.  They  justly  considered  both  as  in  fact 
**agents,  and  trustees  of  the  people,  instituted  with  different 
"  powers,  and  designed  for  different  purposes."  They  felt  that 
the  general  nature  of  these  powers  and  purposes,  should  be 
previously  discriminated,  and  the  distinction  kept  steadily  in 
view,  in  order  that,  in  the  details  of  the  system,  the  one  might 
be  appropriately  distributed,  and  harmoniously  blended,  and 
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the  other  clearly  defined  and  efficaciously  consulted.     On  a 
reference  to    the  objects,  for  which  the  Union   was   to  be 
formed,  the  proper  distinction  offered  itself  at  once  to  the 
mind  of  all,  who  had  attended  to  the  means,  by  which  alone 
those  objects  could  beaccomplished.  It  was  evident  that  they 
could  not  be  effected,  unless  the  jurisdiction  of  each  state 
was  circu#fscribed  within  its  own  geographical  limits,  and  its 
sovereignty  confined  to  the  independent  regulation  of  its  local . 
affairs,  while  the  administration  of  the  great  national  and  fe- 
deral concerns,  should  be  exclusively  vested  in  the  general 
government,  and  the  sphere  of  its  authority  restricted  by  no 
limits  of  space.  The  Convention  established  then  this  broad 
and  plain  liiieof  demarcation.  They  proceeded  upon  the  fun- 
damental distinction,   that  the  federal  government,  was  tne 
supreme  guardian  and  depositary  of  the  great  and  aggregate 
interests  of  the  nation,    and  the' state  sovereignties  "merely 
'^  local  or  municipal  authorities  for  local  purj)0ses,   forming 
**  however  distinct  and  independent  portions  of  the  national 
*' supremacy,  and  no  more  subject,    within  their  respective 
^'spheres,  to  the  general  authority,  than  the  general  autho- 
''rity  to  them  within  its  own  sphere." 

The  writers  of  the  Federalist  draw  from  this  division  of 
power,  a  conclusion,  favourable  to  the  security  of  the  state 
sovereignties.  Thelanguagein  which  they  explain  their  ideas, 
will  serve  to  ex^plaln  the  nature  of  the  division  itself. 

"  We  are  at  a  ^^^,"  "igay  the\',  "  to  discover  what  temptation  the  persons 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  general  government  could  ever 
feel  to  divest  tlie  states  of  their  autliority.  The  regulation  of  the  mere 
domestic  police  of  a  state  appears  to  hold  out  but  slender  allurements  to 
amhiiion.  Commerce,  finance,  negotiation,  and  war,  seem  to  cumprchend 
all  the  objects,  which  have  charms  for  minds  {roverned  by  that  passion  j 
and  all  the  powers  necessary  to  those  objects,  ought  in  the  first  instance 
to  be  lodged  in  the  national  depositary.  The  administration  of  private 
Justice  between  the  citizens  of  the  same  state ;  the  supervision  of  agricul- 
ture, and  of  other  concerns  of  a  similar  nature  ;  all  tlu-se  things  in  short, 
which  are  proper  to  be  jirovided  for,  by  local  legislation,  can  never  be  de- 
sirable cares  of  a  generil  jurisdiction.  It  is  therefore,  improbable,  that  there 
should  exist  a  disposition  fn  the  federal  councils,  to  usurp  the  powers  with 
which  they  are  connected,  because  the  attempt  to  exercise  them,  would  be  a» 
troublesome  as  it  would  be  nugatory,  and  the  possession  of  them  would,  for 
that  reason,  contribute  nothing  to  the  dignity,  to  the  importance,  or  to  the 
splendor  of  the  national  government." 

Not  onl}-  was  it  material  for  the  Convention  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  view,  the  separation  of  powers  and  objects  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  in  order  that  the  federal  constitution 
might  be  solidly  and  symmetrically  contrived  in  all  its  parts, 
but  the  same  precaution  must  be  taken,  by  all  those  who  wish 
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to  form  an  accurate  judgment,  of  its  true  nature  and  merits-. 
"  The  people  of  the  United  States,"  says  a  very  able  com- 
mentator on  our  constitution,  *'  must  be  considered  atten- 
*'tively  in  two  different  views  ;  as  making  one  nation  great 
"and  united,  and  as  forming  at  the  same  time^  a  number 
**  of  separate  states,  to  that  nation  subordinate,  but  inde- 
"  pendent  as  to  their  own  interior  government.  This  very 
"  important  distinction  must  be  continually  before  our  eyes. 
•*  If  it  be  properly  observed,  every  thing  will  appear  regular 
"  and,proportioned ;  if  it  be  neglected,  endless  confusion  and 
^*  intricacy  will  unavoidably  ensue."*  These  observations 
are  strikingly  just,  but  there  is  another  feature  in  our  sys- 
tem, which  must  be  carefully  studied  ;  we  mean  the  mixture 
of  the  federal  and  national  character  in  the  general  govern- 
ment.    It  is,  as  the  federalist  properly  states — 

*'  Neither  a  national  nor  a  federal  system,  but  a  composition  of  both.  In 
its  foundations,  federal,  not  national ;  in  the  sources  from  which  the  ordinary 
powers  of  government  are  drawn,  partly  federal,  and  partly  national — in  the 
operation  of  these  powers,  national,  not  federal;  in  the  ext(ntof  them,  again 
federal  not  national — and  finally,  in  the  authoritative  mode  of  introducing 
amendments,  neither  wholly  federal  nor  wholly  national." 

To  a  hasty  observer  there  may  appear  something  strangely 
anomalous,  or  vitiously  complex,  in  a  scheme  of  liberty  pre- 
senting so  many  different  phases,  and  compounded  of  such 
various  elements.  But  when  attentively  examined,  it  will  be 
admired  as  a  consistent  whole,  and  found  to  possess,  if  not  an 
excellence  in  simplicity,  that  which  Mr.  Burke  qualifies  as 
far  superior,^-an  excellence  in  composition.  There  is  no 
clashing  among  the  separate  parts.  The  seeming  irregulari- 
ties and  intricacies  do  but  conspire  to  accomplish  ^Ire  more 
efficaciously,  the  desired  end  of  securing  to  thiscoiaitry,  the 
distinct  advantages  bo|h  of  a  national  and  federal  go^'ern- 
ment.  The  work  pfUhe  Convention  is  so  contrived,  that  the 
national  and  the  state  sovereignties  can  never  mistake  their 
proper  sphere  of  action,  nor  interfere  in  the  exercise  of  their 
particular  jurisdiction ;  that  mutual  encroachments  must  be 
at  all  times  injurious  to  their  respective  interests,  and  when 
attemp'ted,  so  immediately  flagrant,  as^ftp^'nable  the  public 


♦  Works  of  Judge  Wilson,  c.  xiii.  We  quote  this  writer  with  lively  senti- 
ments of  respect  and  deference.  His  works  contain  a  very  instructive  account 
of  the  theory  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  deserve  to  be  more  generally  known 
and  read  throughout  thecountrj',  than  we  suppose  them  to  be.  Judge  Wilson  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  a  great  fund  of  well  digested  learning,  of  which  he  has 
niade  a  m.ost  skilful  and  judicious  use  in  his  lectures.  His  style  is  uncommoa- 
ly  easy,  coirec  t^fid  perspicuous. 
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sentiment  to  act  opportunely,  should  all  the  strono  consti- 
tutional means  of  defence,  with  which  they  are  reciprocally 
armed,  be  found  insufficient  for  the  object.  Had  the  Conven- 
tion confined  the  power  of  the  central  government,  to  the 
right  of  legislating  for  the  states  in  their  corporate  capaci- 
ties, as  contradistinguished  from  the  individuals  composing 
them,  they  would  indeed  have  established  a  sovereignty  over 
sovereigns, — an  imperium  in  imperto,  which  the  Federalist 
so  justly  denominates,  '*  a  solecism  both  in  the  theory,  and 
*'  practice  of  political  legislation."  But  this  evil  they  entirely 
avoided,  by  clothing  the  central  government,  with  the  most 
important  attributes  of  national  supremacy,  and  limitini^  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  states  in  the  manner  we  have  described. 
At  present  the  sovereignty  of  the  latter  can  be  no  more  said 
to  imply  the  absurdity  of  *'  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,"*  tlian 
the  existence  of  an  independent  judiciary  in  any  free  system 
of  polity,  or  of  any  other  corporate  body,  with  constitu- 
tional, and  indefeasible  privileges. 

After  having  determined  the  general  character  of  the  con- 
stitution thev  were  commissioned  to  frame,  the  Convention 
were  naturally  led,  to  investigate  the  nature,  and  extentof  the 
powers,  with  whick  it  was  to  be  invested.  In  this  inquiry  they 
proceeded  upon  the  self  evident  maxim,  that  these  were  to  be 
adapted  and  proportioned,  to  the  objects  to  be  provided  for  by 
a  federal  government.  They  were  of  opinion  that  the  true 
mode  of  proceeding  in  relation  to  this  point,  was,  first, — to 
ascertain  the  purposes  to  be  answered  by  the  Union,  and  to 
grant  a  mass  of  powers  equal  to  their  accon^plishment, — then 
to  discriminate,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done,  the  objects  which 
should  appertain  to  the  different  provinces,  or  departments  of 
power;  allowing  to  each  the  most  ample  authority  for  fulfil- 
ling such  trusts  as  might  be  committed  to  its  charge.  They 
were  authorized  and  instructed  to  establish  "  a  firm  national 
*'  government,  adequate  to  the  exigencies,  and  to  the  preserva- 
"  tion  of  the  Union,'*^  and  as  those  exigencies  were,  from  the 
nature  of  thething,unsusceptibleof  limitation, and  impossible 

»  See  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  24. — Article  on  Hillhouse's  proposed  amend- 
ment, to  the  constitution — where  this  charge  is  preferred  againt  the  federal  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States.  The  writer  of  the  article  has,  we  think,  erred  egre- 
giously,  in  most  of  his  opinions  concerni'.ig  the  genius  and  stability  of  our  insti- 
tutions. With  respect  to  the  amendments  of  Mr.  Hiilhouse,  they  have  rather  th« 
air  of  a  burlesque  on  the  whimsies  of  a  democratic  visionary,  than  of  the  specu- 
lations of  a  **  soberminded  and  experienced  senator,"  representing,  as  the  Re- 
viewer remarks  with  some  astonishment,  '*  the  most  sagacious  and  least  revolu- 
tionary state  in  tlie  union."  Had  these  amendments  been  adopted,  their  aathtr 
sUght  himself  bavc  lived  to  chauntthe  obsequiM  of  tbe  coostitutioa. 
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to  be  foreseen  in  all  their  variety  and  extent,  it  followed  of 
necessity,  that  no  bounds  could  be  assigned  to  the  powers 
which  such  a  government  would  require.  The  Convention 
were  guided  on  this  head,  by  doctrines  of  which  the  solidity 
can  no  more  be  questioned,  than  the  sagacity  can  fail  to  be 
admired.  As  they  may  serve  to  the  more  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  merits  of  the  constitution,  we  shall  quote  them 
in  some  detail,  commencing  with  the  enumeralion  made  by 
the  FederaFist  of  its  leading  objects. 

*'  The  principal  purposes,"  says  General  Hamilton,  '*  to  be  answered  by 
the  Union  are  these ; — the  coaiinon  defence  of  the  members; — the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace,  as  well  against  internal  convulsions  as  external  at- 
tacks J  Ihe  regulation  of  commerce  with  other  nations,  and  between  the  states  ; 
the  superintendence  of  our  intercourse  political  and  commercial  with  foreign 
countries.  * 

"  The  authorities  essential  to  the  care  of  the  common  defence  are  these — 
to  raise  armies;  to  build  and  equip  fleets;  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  both,  to  direct  their  operations  and  to  provide  for  their  support. 
These  powers  ought  to  exist  without  limitation,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  or  to  define  the  extent  and  variet)'  of  national  exigencies,  and  the  cor- 
respondent extent  and  variety  of  the  means  which  maybe  necessary  to  satisfy 
them.  The  circumstances  which  endanger  the  safety  of  nations,  are  infinite, 
and  for  this  reason,  no  constitutional  shackles  can  wisely  be  imposed,  on  thie 
power  to  which  the  care  of  it  is  committed.  This  power  ought  to  be  coex- 
tensive with  all  possible  combinations  of  circumstances,  and  ought  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  councils,  which  are  appointed  to  preside  over 
the  common  defence.  This  is  one  of  those  trutiis  which  to  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  carries  its  own  evidence  along  with  it.  It  rests  upon  axioms  as  simple 
as  they  are  universal — the  wzeon*  should  be  proportioned  to  the  end — the  persons 
from  whose  agency  the  attainment  of  any  Qxid  !s  expected,  ought  to  possess  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained.  The  moment  it  is  decided  in  the  affirmative 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  federal  government,  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
common  defence,  it  will  follow,  that  such  a  government  ought  to  be  clothed 
with  all  the  powers  requisite  to  the  complete  executian  of  its  trust. 

*'  Every  view  we  take  of  the  subject,  as  candid  inquirers  after  truth,  will 
serve  to  convince  us,  that  it  is  both  unwise  and  dangerous  to  deny  the  federal 
government,  an  xniconfined  authority,  in  respect  to  all  those  objects  which 
are  intrusted  to  its  management.  The  very  extent  of  the  country  is  the 
strongest  argument  in  favour  of  an  energetic  government,  for  any  other  can 
never  certainly  preserve  the  union  of  so  large  an  empire. 

'*  Wise  politicians  will  be  cautious  about  fettering  the  government  with 
restrictions  that  cannot  be  observed,  because  they  know  that  every  breach 
of  the  fundamental  laws,  though  dictated  by  necessity,  impairs  that  sacred 
reverence  which  ought  to  be  maintained  in  the  breast  of  rulers  towards  the 
constitution  of  a  country,  and  forms  a  precedent  for  other  branches  where 
the  same  plea  of  necessity  does  not  exist  at  all,  oris  less  urgent  and  palpa- 
ble.    In  pursuing  an  inquiry  concei'ning  the  powers  necessary  for  the  govern- 

*The  preamble  to  the  constitution,  declaratory  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Union,  is  of  the  utmost  possible  latitude  of  comprehension.  "  We  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  tnore  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  promote  the  general 
•atelfarcy  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  dt 
ordain  and  establish."  &c. 
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ment,  we  must  bear  tn  mind,  that  wc  are  not  to  confine  our  view  to  the  pre- 
sent period,  but  to  look  forward  to  remote  futurity.  Constitutions  of  civil 
polity,  are  not  to  be  framed  upon  a  calculation  of  existing  exigencies  ;  but 
upon  a  combination  of  these  with  the  probable  exigencies  of  a;:es,  accord- 
ing' to  the  natural  and  tried  course  of  human  affairs.  Ncthiig  therefore  can 
be  more  fallacious  than  to  infer  the  extent  of  any  power  proper  to  be  lodged 
in  the  national  government,  from  an  estimate  of  its  inimeflia'.e  necessities  ; 
There  ought  to  be  a  capacity  to  provide  for  futuve  coul  r.ge'^.cics,  as  they 
may  happen,  and  as  tliese  are  illimitable  in  their  nature,  so  it  is  impossible 
safely  to  limit  that  capacity. 

"A  weak  constitution  must  necessarily  terminate  in  dissolution  for  want 
of  proper  powers,  or  from  the  usurpation  of  powers  rr  quiiite  for  the  public 
safety.  Whether  the  usurpation  when  once  began  will  s,top  at  the  salutary 
point,  or  iio  forward  to  the  dangerous  extreme,  must  depend  on  the  contin- 
gencies of  the  moment.  Tyranny  has  perhaps  oftcner  grown  out  of  the  as- 
sumptions of  power,  called  for  on  pressing  exigencies,  by  a  defective  con- 
stitution, than  out  of  the  full  exercise  of  the  largest  constitutional  authority. 
There  are  certain  emergencies  of  nations,  in  which  expedients,  which  in  the 
ordinary  state  of  things  ought  to  be  forborne,  become  essential  to  the  pub- 
lic weal ;  and  the  government  from  the  possibility  of  such  emergenciei, 
ought  ever  to  have  the  power  of  making  use  of  them." 

It  was  thus  that  the  Convention  reasoned  on  the  subject  of 
the  powers  to  be  allotted  to  the  constitution.  They  knew  that 
nothing  short  of  an  abstract  omnipotence,  as  to  the  means  of 
accomplishing  the  objects  we  have  mentioned,  would  answer 
the  ends  of  its  creation.  Liberty,  according  to  their  sense 
of  legislative  duty,  was  not  only  to  be  boldly  asserted,  and 
correctly  defined,  but  to  be  permanently  imbodied,  and  firm- 
ly secured.  This  great,  vivifying,  and  tutelary  principle  was 
not  to  be  left,  *'in  all  the  nakedness,  solitude,  and  imbecility 
*'of  metapliysical  abstraction,"  but  to  be  brought  into  bene- 
ficial operation,  and  to  be  directed  to  its  proper  ends,  by 
those  artificial  aids  and  arrangements,  without  the  support  of 
which  it  must  remain  inert  and  unproductive.  It  was  to  be  in- 
vested with  its  natural  relations; — to  be  combined  with  a 
fixed  code  of  laws — with  a  regular  administration  of  justice 
— ''  with  public  force— with  the  collection  of  an  effective, 
"  and  well  distributed  revenue — with  morality  and  religion — 
"•^  ^'  with  solidity  and  property — with  peace  and  order — with 

"  civil  and  social  manners."  * 

To  establish  such  an  association,  and  not  merely  to  pro- 
claim, classify,  or  expound  natural  rights,  however  accurately 
oi'  luminously,  is  the  true  end  and  scope  of  government  in 
its  essence.  This  was  pre-eminently  the  object  of  the  federal 
system,  which  its  framers  wished,  and  intended  to  render  ca- 
pableoi'securingto  the  country, all  the  benefits  that  can  accrue 
to  man  from  the  establishment  of  civil  society. — To  accom- 

*  Mr.  Burke — Reflections  on  French  Revolution-  *'  Without  these,"  ?ddi 
this  experienced  statesman,  "  liberty  is  not  a  benefit  while  it  lasts,  nor  i«  it 
•'  likely  to  continue  long," 
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plish  their  purpose,  they  lahoured  to  render  it,  in  its  theory 
at  least,  the  instrument  of  all  the  powers »  and  the  organ  of 
all  the  wisdom  contained  in  the  nation  ;  framing  it,  however, 
so  as  to  oblige  it  to  control  itself,  and  subjecting  it  for  its  con- 
tinuance, to  the  will  of  the  majority,  deliberately  formed,  and 
sol'^mnly  expressed.  With  respect  to  this  point,  we  may  ap- 
ply to  the  legislators  of  theConvention,  the  language  which 
Mr.  Burke  uses,  in  speaking  of  the  measures  of  those  who 
regenerated  the  English  constitution  in  1666.  "  111,''  says 
this  great  writer,  *•  would  our  ancestors  at  the  revolution 
"  have  deserved  their  fame  for  wisdom,  if  they  had  found  no 
"  security  fortheir  freedom,  but  in  rendering  their  govern- 
"  mcnt  feeble  in  its  operations,  and  precarious  in  its  te- 
**  nure;  if  they  had  been  able  to  contrive  no  better  remedy 
*^  against  arbitrary  power  than  civil  confusion." 

TheConvention,  guided  by  the  comprehensive  and  enlight- 
ened views  we  have  mentioned,  endowed  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  powers  of  the  most  ample  nature,  equal  to  the  at- 
tainment of  all  the  useful  purposes  of  public  authority.     It 
now  possesses — with  the  exception  of  the  right  of  imposing 
duties  on  exports, — an  unqualified  power  of  taxation  in  the 
ordinary  modes;  and  an  unlimited  discretion  with  regard  to 
the  disposal  of  the  revenue  ; — an  absolute  command  over  the 
physical  strength  of  the  states,  with  the  faculty  of  organizing 
that  strength  in  any  form,  and  of  employing  it  in  any  way 
which  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  purposes,  either  of 
executing  the  laws  of  the  Union,  of  repressing  insurrections, 
of  repelling  invasions,  of  defending  the  several  states  against 
jTiUtual  or  domestic  violence,  and  of  securing  to  them  the  en- 
joyment of  a  republican  form  of  government.  It  is  invested 
also  with  a  judicial  power,  to  be  exercised  through  the  agenc}'^ 
of  a  supreme  court,  established  by  the  constitution,  and  of 
inferior  tribunals  to  be  created  at  the  pleasure  of  congress, 
which  judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases,  in  law,  and  equity; 
arising  under  the  federal  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  may  be  made  under  their 
authority  ;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls  ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction,  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  are 
a  party ;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states,  between 
citizens  of  different  states,  between  citizens  of  the  same  state, 
claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  states,  and  between 
tbecitizens  of  a  state,  and  foreign  states,  citizens  and  subjects. 
The  powers  which  we  have  here  enumerated,  together  with 
the  exclusive  right  of  regulating  commerce  with  foreign  na* 
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tions,  and  between  the  states,  &c.  give  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment,  not  only  an  evdequatc  share  of  constitutional  strength, 
but,  as  was  intended  by  the  Convention,  much  of  that  ad- 
ventitious authority,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  seventeenth 
page. — The  sources  from  which  springs  the  mere  inducnce,  as 
contradistinguished  from  \\\epowcr  of  a  government,  and  the 
utility  of  that  influence,  were  well  understood  by  the  Con- 
vention, and  are  ably  explained  in  the  Federalist. 

•*  I  will,"  saj's  General  Hamilton,  *'  hazard  an  observation,  not  the  lesi 
just,  because  to  some  it  may  appear  new;  which  is  that  the  more  the  opera- 
tions of  the  national  authority,  are  mingled  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
government;  the  more  the  citiz(?ns  are  accustomed  to  meet  wiih  it  in  the 
common  occurrences  of  their  political  life;  the  mure  it  is  familiarize*'  to 
their  sight  and  to  their  feelings;  the  further  it  enters  into  those  objects 
"which  touch  the  most  sensible  chords,  and  put  in  motion  the  most  active 
springs  of  the  human  heart ;  the  greater  will  be  the  probability  that  it  will 
conciliate  the  respect  and  attachment  of  the  community.  Man  is  vtry  much 
a  creature  of  habit.  A  thing  which  rarely  strikes  his  sensrs,  will  have  but 
a  transient  influence  over  his  mind.  A  government  continually  at  a  distance 
and  out  of  sight,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  interest  the  sensations  of  the 
people.  The  inference  is  that  the  aiithority  of  the  Union,  and  the  aff  otions 
of  the  citizens  towards  it,  will  be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened,  by 
its  extension  to  what  are  called  matters  of  internal  concern;  and  that  it  will 
have  less  occasion  to  recur  to  force,  in  proportion  to  the  familiarity,  and 
comprehensiveness  of  its  agency.  The  more  it  circulates  through  those 
channels  and  currents,  in  which  the  passions  of  mankind  naturally  flow, 
the  less  will  it  require  the  aid  of  the  violent  and  perilous  devices  of  com* 
pulsion." 

The  Convention  availed  themselves  of  every  practicable 
expedient,  which  had  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the  founda- 
tions of  the  federal  system.  For  this  purpose  they  have  pro- 
vided in  their  plan,  that  all  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  congress,  and  the  members  of  the  several  state 
legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers  both  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  several  states,  shall  be 
bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  constitu- 
tion.-— For  the  purpose  also, — according  to  the  language  of 
the  Federalist, — "  of  guarding  against  all  caviling  refine- 
**  ments  in  those  who  might  hereafter  feel  a  disposition  to 
"  curtail,  and  evade  the  legitimate  authorities  of  the  Union," 
they  have  introduced  tvvo  clauses,  declaratory  of  a  charac- 
ter, and  vesting  an  autljority,  in  the  constitution,  which,  as 
the  same  writer  justly  observes,  would  have  resulted  by  ne- 
cessary and  unavoidable  implication,  from  the  very  act  of  en- 
dowing it  with  certain  specified  powers.  These  clauses  are  as 
follows.  "Tbat  thefederal  legislature  be  authorized,  to  make 
*'  all  laws,  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
''  into  execution,  the  powers  vested  by  the  constitution  in 
*'  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
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*'  or  office  thereof:  and  that  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of 
**  the  United  States,  )?/fl^/e'  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution^  and 
*'  the  treaties  made  by  their  authority,  shall  be  the  supreme 
**  law  of  the  land."  Nothing  we  think  can  be  more  obvious, 
than  that  the  constitutional  oj)eration  of  the  iederal  govern  - 
mentjwould  be  precisely  the  same, if  the  foregoing  provisions 
had  been  entirely  omitted.  It  follows  necessarily  and  imme 
diately,  from  the  establishmentof  aconstitutioii,and  from  the 
very  meaning  of  the  term^  that  it  must  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  :  otherwise  it  would  be  a  mere  dead  letter.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  wherever  certain  powers  are  given,  the 
means  of  carr3'ing  them  into  effect  are  of  course  included, 
and  that  the  federal  legislature  is  tiierefore  authorized,  by 
virtue  of  an  indisputable  axiom,  to  make  all  laws  which  may 
be  necessary  and  proper,  for  the  execution  of  the  trusts  re- 
posed in  the  constitution.  But  the  Convention  chose,  to  per- 
form thus  what  might,  in  strictness,  be  deemed  a  work  of  su~ 
perk'rogation,  and  to  dele<j:ate  this  authority  in  express  terms, 
*'  rather  than  afford  a  pretext,  which  might  be  seized  on  cri- 
*'  tical  occasions,  for  drawing  into  question,  the  essential 
"  powers  of  the  Union."* 

They  were  desirous  with  respect  to  the  fundamental  pre- 
rogatives of  the  constitution,  if  possible,- to  leave  nothing  for 
construction, and  this  not  so  much  with  a  view  of  prescribing 
limits  to  its  authority,  as  of  obviating  the  attempts,  which 
might  otherwise  be  made  to  explain,  and  fritter  away  its  vital 
powers.  "  They  foresaw,"  says  General  Hamilton  in  the 
Federalist,  "  what  has  been  the  principal  aim  of  these  pa- 
"  pers  to  inculcate,  that  the  danger  which  most  threatens  our 
"  political  welfare  is,  that  the  state  governments,  will  finally 
*'  sap  the  foundations  of  the  union."  if  they  entertained  any 
serious  apprehension,  relative  to  thesufficiency  of  their  work, 
it  wason  theground  of  its  beingdefective  in  internalstrength. 
Were  it  to  be  now  interpreted,  according  to  the  spirit  and 
views  of  the  framers,  all  possible  extent  would  be  granted 
to  the  compass  of  its  leading  powers,  and  the  utmost  lati- 
tude of  choice,  as  to  the  means  of  carrying  them  into  effect ; 

*  Mr.  Madison. 

*  "  Had  the  Convention,'^  says  the  same  writer,  '*  attempted  a  positive 
enumeration  of  the  powers  necessary  and  proper  (or  cairy.ug  tlie  general 
powers  into  effect,  the  attempt  wouM  have  involv,d  a  conipl<  te  Jieest  of 
laws  on  every  subject  to  which  the  constitut  on  relates,  acco  nmo  lattd  too, 
not  only  to  the  existinef  state  of  things,  but  to  u\\  possibh;  cl  anges  which 
futurity  may  produce;  for  in  every  new  application  of  a  geneial  pov.er,  the 
particular  powers  which  are  the  means  of  aiiaining  the  object  of  the  general 
power,  must  always  necessarily  vary  with  that  object,  and  be  often  properly 
Taried,  while  the  object  remains  the  same."     Number  44. 
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particularly  when  those  means  are  obviously  conducive  to 
the  national  welfare  so  emphatically  declared,  in  the  pream- 
ble to  the  constitution,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  objects  for 
which  it  was  established. 

In  order  the  more  effectually  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the 
federal  authority,  various  restrictions  are  imposed  on  the 
powers  of  the  states.  It  was  necessary,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  to  convert  them  to  a  certain  extent,  into  mere  lo- 
cal adm.inistration.  For  this  purpose,  they  are  expressly  di- 
vested of  the  right  of  entering  irito  any  treaty  of  alliance,  or 
confederation;— of  grantiniJ  letters  of  marcjue  and  reprisal; — 
of  coining  money; — of  emitting  bills  of  credit; — of  making 
any  thing  but  gold,  and  silver,  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debt; — of  imposing  without  the  consent  of  congress,  any  im- 
posts or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  executing  their  in»pection  laws,  or  any 
duty  on  toimage; — of  keeping  troops,  or  ships  of  war  in  time 
of  peace; — of  entering  into  any  agreement,  or  compact  with 
another  state,  and  of  engaging  in  war  unless  actually  invaded, 
or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

It  must  be  at  once  obvious  that  if  these  limitatioBs  had  not 
been  prescribed,  the  powers  vested  in  the  Union  could  never 
havebi:(?n  rendered  beneficially  operative-  The  states  are  thus 
deplumed,  as  it  were,  and  stripped  of  many  of  the  leading 
attributes  of  sovereignty,  but  they  are  far  from  being  reduced 
to  absolute  insignificance.  They  still  retain  a  degree  of  con- 
stitutional and  adventitious  weisrht  sufficient  to  attract  all  the 
jealousy,  and  watchfulness  of  those,  who  are  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  preserving  the  equipoise  of  the  federal  Union. 

To  promote  the  common  welfare  of  the  whole  American 
nation,  and  therefore  to  establish  liberty  upon  a  solid  and 
lasting  basis,  was,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  great 
object  of  the  labours  of  the  (Convention.  If  they  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  infusion  of  an  ample  portion  of  eneriiy  into 
the  constitution,  by  the  delegation  of  extensive  powers,  was 
indispensable  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  aim,  they  were 
equallv  sensible,  of  the  necessity  of  j)roviding  against  the 
perversion  of  that  energy  and  of  those  powers,  to  the  ends 
of  tyranny.  The  strongest  securities  for  freedom,  may  be  said 
to  >j)ring  from  two  different  and  apparently  opposite  sources 
— the  eiticieiicy  of  govermnent,  on  ihe  one  hand,  to  repress 
popular  licentiousness,  and  to  achieve  the  ends  of  its  institu- 
tion; and  its  incapacity,  on  the  other,to  usurp  certain  kinds  of 
autliority  either  dangerous  to  the  interests,  or  fundamentally 
repugnant  to  the  genius  of  liberty.  T  he  Convention  desirous 
of  insuring  to  tlie  rights  of  the  people  this  last,  as  well  as 
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the  first  pled'j^e  of  safely,  adopted — besides  other  wise  and 
efficacious  means  of  control  of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
after, the  precaution  of  establishing  express  liniitations,  on 
the  prerogative  of  the  federal  government.  They  have  in 
consequence,  subjected  it  to  a  constitutional  ilisability  of 
suspending  the  habeas  coyus^  unless  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion, — of  passing  a  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto 
law, — of  drawing  money  from  the  treasury,  but  in  pursuance 
of  appropriations  formally  made  by  law,  and  of  granting 
any  titles  of  nobilit}-.  It  is  also  prescribed  in  their  plan,  that 
tlie  trial  of  all  crin)es,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
shall  be  by  jury  ;  that  treason  shall  consist  only  in  levying 
war  against  the  United  States,  or  in  adhering  or  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  their  eiiemies,  and  that  no  person  shall  be 
convicted  of  treason,  but  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses 
to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

Of  the  wisdom  and  the  efficacy  of  these  provisions,  but 
little  need  be  said.     Our  scheme  of  liberty  can  thus  boast  of 
the  supports,   which  constitute  the   main  pillars  of  British 
freedom,  besides  additional  safeguards,   that  are  wanting  to 
the  latter,  and  without  which  the  security  of  personal  rights, 
may  be  said  to  be  theoretically  incomplete.     The  history  of 
England  was  a  fruitful  source  of  instruction  tothe  American 
Convention,  and  furnished  them  with  an  unerring  index  to  the 
barriers,  which  they  were  to  erect  against  the  encroachments 
of  power.    The  gross  and  tyrannical  abuses  to  which  bills  of 
attainder,  and  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treasons,  had  given 
rise  in  that  country,  taught  them  the  importance  of  entirely 
proscribing  both.     They  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  observa- 
tion of  Blackstone,   **  that  the  highest  civil  crime  which  any 
**  man  can  possibly  commit,  ought  therefore  to  be  the  most 
"  precisely  defined,  and  to  be  admitted  to  exist,  only  on  the 
**  fullest  and  most  explicit  proof.'**  In  the  habeas  corpus  act, 
and  the  trial  by  jury,  the  first  of  which  is  styled  by  the  same 
writer,  **  the  great  bulwark  of  the  British  constitution,"  and 
the  second,  "  thepalladium  of  the  liberties  of  Britain,*'  they 
found  an  impenetrable  armor  for  the  right  of  personalliberty. 
The  prohibition  of  titles  of  nobility  is  an   important  and 
excellent  feature  in  the  work  of  the  Convention.    *'This," 
says  the  Federalist,  **  may  truly  be  denominated  the  corner 
"  stone  of  republican   government;  for  so  long  as  they  are 
"  excluded,  there  can  be  no  serious  danger,  that  the  gt)vern- 
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*'  ment  will  be  any  other  than  that  of  the  people.''  This  last 
observation  is  eminently  just,  and  uR-rns  atteiuion.  While 
titles  are  proscribed,  the  spirit  of  equality  must  continue  to 
reign,  and  tlie  dispririty  of  f  .rtunes  can  never  be  great.  Un- 
der such  circunisiances  tljc  people  will  be  scrupulously  jea- 
lous of  their  political  righl-i,  and  invincibly  teuiicious  of  their 
sovereignty.  Hereditary  and  titular  distinctions  are,  no 
doubt,  indispeububle  for  a  monarchy,  but  obviousiv  iiicom- 
patible  boih  with  the  forms  and  the  spirit  ofa  republic.  They 
are  in  themselves  altogether  arbitrary,  and  always  dangerous- 
ly invidious; — they  generate  hostile  prejudices,  and  lead  to 
a  pernicious  opposition  oi  views  and  character  in  the  bosom 
ol  asiate; — they  involve  what  is  in  itself  a  great  public  evil, 
the  preference  of  partial  over  general  interests, — and  when 
they  have  no  foundation  in  necessity,  must  be  acknowledg- 
ed to  militate  against  reason  and  nature.  It  appears  to  us  de- 
monstrably, and  undeniably  clear,  that  privileged  orders 
and  hereditary  power,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  monarchy, 
are  only  desirable,  in  the  eye  of  philosophy,  where  stable 
and  temperate  freedom  cannot  be  maintained  without  them; 
but  that  the  country,  in  which  this  inestimable  b'cssing  can 
be  .secured  on  any  other  terms,  preseutsa  state  of  things,  by 
far  the  most  congenial  to  the  true  principles  of  social  union, 
and  to  the  con.mon  welfare  of  the  human  race. 

It  was  thus, — as  we  have  stated  in  a  summary  way, — that 
the  Convention  proc -eded,  and  appear  to  have  reasoned,  in 
determining  the  <;eneral  character  of  the  federal  system,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  with  which  it  was  to  be 
intrusted.  Their  views  were,  we  think,  in  the  highest  degree 
enlightened  and  just,  and  the  ir  arrangements  entirely  suc- 
cessful. We  areintaletl  to  apply  to  iheir  work,  what  is  so  em- 
phaMcally  said  by  Bolingbroke,  of  the  British  government. 
*'  A  good  administration,  can  want  no  power,  under  the  pre- 
**  sent  constitution  .  a  bad  one  may,  and  it  is  fit  it  should." 

Besides  tiie  class  ol  provision^  to  which  we  liave  adverted, 
there  are  others  explanatory  of  the  general  character  of  the 
iederal  system,  whicii  also  merit  attenuon.  We  mean  those 
which  have  for  their  object  the  pi\  servation  of  a  due  equality, 
and  of  a  good  understanding  between  the  states,  ano  the  more 
com^)lete  incorporation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union  into 
one  people.  1  he  Convention  attentive  to  these  important 
points,  introduced  the  following  clauses  into  tlie  constitu- 
tion ; — that  no  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation 
f>f  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those 
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of  another; — that  no  vessel  bound  to,  or  from  one  state  shall 
be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  anoMier; — that  the 
citizens  of  each  state,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  th(-  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states; — that  a  person 
charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony  or  other  crime,  who 
shall  fly  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  state,  shall,  on 
demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  state  from  which  he 
fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be  removed  to  the  state,  having  ju- 
risdiction of  the  crime. 

The  Convention  abstained  from  incorporating  into  their 
plan  a  formal  declaration  of  right*^,  and  seem  to  have  been  but 
little sohcitous, about  multiplyin^prohibitionsau;ainst possible 
abuses  of  power,  on  the  part  of  the  general  government.  The 
constitution  as  it  came  from  their  hands,  did  not  expressly 
stipulate  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  thepress,  of  the  trial  by 
jury  in  civil  cases,  or  of  other  similar  points  noticed  in  the 
amendments  since  made  to  this  instrument.  The  omission  of 
such  topics,  particularly  of  the  two  we  have  specified,  is  ear- 
nestly vindicated  by  the  writers  of  the  Federalist,  in  a  manner 
equally  cogent  and  instructive.  As  our  limits  do  not  permit 
us  to  engage  in  this  discussion,  we  must  be  content  to  refer 
our  readers  to  the  numbers  of  the  Federalist,  which  contain 
the  opinions  of  General  Hamilton  on  this  bead.  In  the  num. 
ber  of  his  remarks,  there  is,  however,  one  so  strikingly  just 
and  luminous,  and  of  such  generalapplication,that  wecannot 
forbear  laying  it  before  our  readers,  it  may  be  aptly  and  pro- 
fitably extended,  not  only  to  our  own  political  organization, 
but  to  that  of  every  other  country, — and  particularly  of  each 
of  the  two  great  belligerents  of  Europe. 

"  The  truth  is,"  says  this  enlightened  statesman,  **  that  the  general  gertius  of 
a  governnaent  is  all  that  can  be  relied  on  for  permanent  effects.  Particular  provi. 
sions,  though  not  altogether  useless,  have  far  less  virtue  and  efficacy,  than  are 
commonly  ascribed  to  them  J  and  the  want  of  them  will  never  be  with  men  of 
sound  discernment,  a  decisive  objection  to  any  plan,  which  exhibits  the  leading 
characters  of  a  good  government*. 

"  In  the  compound  republic  of  America,"  says  the  Fede- 
I'alist,  *'  the  power  surrendered  by  the  people  is  first  divided 
'*  between  two  distinct  governments,  and  then  the  portion  al- 
*'  lotted  to  each,  subdivided  among  distinct  and  separate  de- 
*'partments.  Hence  a  double  security  arises  to  the  rights  of 
*^  the  people.  The  difl'erent  governments  will  controj  each 
'*  other,  at  the  same  time  that  each  will  be  controlled  by  it-» 
"self," 
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After  having  fixed  the  portion  of  power  to  l^e  vested  in  each 
of  the  distinct  governments  here  spoken  of,  and  settled  the 
general  character  and  form  of  the  federal  system, the  Conven- 
tion had  next  to  undertake  the  subdivision  among  distinct  and 
separate  departments,  of  the  share  allotted  to  that  system,  so 
as  to  establish  an  internal  control,  which  would  furnish  that 
additional  security  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  mentior.ed  in 
the  foregoing  passage.  They  could  have  been  no  more  at  a  loss, 
with  respect  to  the  number  and  character  of  the  constituent 
parts,  into  which  thefederal  government  waste  bedivided,  and 
amongv^hich  the  mass  of  its  powers  was  tobe  distributed,  than 
thev  originally  were,  in  the  selection  of  the  form,  whichit  was 
to  assume,  and  of  theaxisupon which,  if  wemaybeallowed  the 
phrase,  it  was  to  revolve.  The  established  division  of  the  three 
departments,  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial, 
arises  out  of  the  very  nature  of  government,  and  forced  itself, 
therefore,  upon  the  choiceofabody  of  uprightand enlightened 
legislators,  as  inesistibly  as  did  the  republican  form  and  the 
principle  of  representation,  which,  if  not  admitted  to  have  the 
same  origin,  were  at  least  as  obviously  required  by  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  country. 

The  propriety,  and  utility  of  the  above  mentioned  classifi- 
cation of  departments,  are  so  evident,  and  have  been  sooften 
proved,  that  the  writers  of  the  Federalist  abstain  from  oflPer- 
ing  any  justification, of  the  election  made  by  the  Convention  in 
this  respect.  They  have  confined  themselves  to  a  vindication 
of  the  principles  by  which  the  latter  were  guided,  in  the  orga- 
nization of  the  three  departments.  We  shall  pursue  the  same 
course,  and  commence  with  an  exposition  of  those  principles, 
in  the  cursory  view  which  we  mean  to  take  of  the  internal 
structure  of  the  federal  government.  The  distribution  of  the 
general  mass  of  the  federal  powers,  among  the  three  constitu- 
ent parts  of  the  system — the  relation  in  which  they  are  made 
to  stand  towards  each  other — their  reciprocal  agency  in  regu- 
lating the  movement  and  preserving  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
machine  of  government, — the  character  which  each  was  to  as- 
sume, and  the  effectswhich  they  were  respectively  toproduce, 
according  to  the  enlightened  views  and  patriotic  wishes  of  the 
Convention: — afford  altogether,  scope  for  much  curious  and 
important  speculation,  and  furnish  a  most  instructive  com- 
mentary,both  on  thegeneral  theory  of  political  arrangements, 
and  on  the  maxims  which  should  regulate  the  construction 
and  administration  of  a  government,  of  the  nature  of  that 
now  under  consideration.  We  have  seriously  to  regret  that 
our  limits  restrict  us,  to  the  selection  of  but  a  very  few  of  the 
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many  salutary  lessons,  which  a  minute  inquiry  into  these 
topics  is  calculated  to  afford. 

In  organizing  the  departments  of  the  federal  government, 
the  framers  of  that  system  were  guided  by  a  body  of  general 
maxims  equally  solid  and  luminous. — The  first  in  order  are 
these;  that  the  accumulation  of  all  powers,  legislative,  exe- 
cutive and  judiciary,  in  the  same  hands,  whether  of  one,  a 
few,  or  many,  whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elected, 
may  justly  be  pronounced  the  very  definition  of  tyranny: — 
that  any  scheme  of  internal  organization  chargeable  with  a 
dangerous  tendency  to  such  an  accumulation,  is  to  be  univer- 
sally reprobated; — and  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  a 
free  constitution  are  subverted,  where  the  ze'^o/ef  power  of  one 
department  is  exercised  by  the  same  hands,  which  possess 
the  whole  power  of  another  department.  To  avoid  a  virtual  no 
less  than  a  nominal  consolidation  cf  powers,  and  to  prevent 
even  a  tendency  to  this  evil,  became  therefore  a  primary  object 
with  the  convention.  But  they  did  not  deem  it  necessary  for 
their  purpose,  that  the  three  great  departments  should  be  kept 
totally  separate  and  disiinct,  or  that  they  should  have  no  par» 
tial  agency  in,  or  control  over  the  acts  of  each  other.  On  the 
contrary,  theyjustiy  conceived  that  a  total  separation  however 
beautiful  in  theory,  would  be  a  defect  in  practice; — that  unless 
the  three  departments  weresofarconnected  and  blended,  as  to 
give  to  each  a  constitutional  control  over  the  others,  the  de- 
gree of  separation  essential  to  a  free  government,  could  never 
be  duly  maintained.  The  Convention,  moreover,  had  no  pre- 
cedent of  an  entire  independence  of  the  several  departments 
on  each  other,  either  in  the  British  constitution,  or  in  any  of 
the  state  governments,  in  all  of  which  there  is  a  partial  mix- 
ture of  powers. 

The  true  sense  in  which  the  preservation  of  liberty,  may  be 
said  to  require,  that  the  three  departments  should  be  kept  se- 
parate and  distinct,  is,  according  to  the  v/riters  of  the  Fede- 
ralist, this: — that  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  one  of 
the  departments,  should  not  be  directly,  and  completely  admi- 
nistered  by  either  of  the  other  two  ;  and  that  in  reference  to 
each  other,  neither  of  them  should  possess,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, an  overruling  influence  in  the  administration  of  their 
respective  powers.  Such,  likewise  was  the  reasoning  of  the 
Convention  on  this  subject,  who  appear  also  to  have  thought 
with  the  same  writers,  that  after  discriminating  in  theory  the 
several  classes  of  power,as  they  might  in  their  nature  be  legis- 
lative, executive,  orj  udiciary,  the  next,  and  most  difficult  tusk, 
was  to  provide  some  practical  security  for  each,   against  the 
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invasion  of  the  others.  The  expedient  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion, is  equally  consonant  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  to  the 
lessons  of  experience.  It  was  not  as  the  Federahst  expresses 
it,  sufficient  in  their  judgment,  to  mark  with  precision  the 
boundaries  of  the  three  departments  in  the  scheme  of  the 
constitution.  Parchment  barriers  they  knew  to  be  of  but 
little  avail  when  opposed  either  to  state  necessity, — to  the 
encroaching  spirit  of  power,  or  to  the  headlong  intempe- 
rance of  faction  ;  nor  would  the  mere  general  responsibility 
of  all  the  members  of  the  government  to  the  people,  or  the 
expedient  of  making  appeals  to  th-i  latter,  or  of  calling  con- 
ventions whenever  usurpations  occurred,  have  been  effectual, 
in  their  opinion,  to  restrain  the  departments  within  their  legal 
limits.  The  considerations  which  led  them  to  this  conclusion, 
are  fidly  developed  in  the  Federalist,  and  merit  an  attentive 
perusal. 

Some  more  competent  security  was  then  to  be  devised, — 
some  more  adequate  defence  for  the  more  feeble,  against  the 
more  powerful  branches  of  the  government ;  especially  in  fa- 
vour of  the  executive  authority;  for  it  is  of  the  **  enterprising 
ambition"  of  the  legislative,  that  the  Convention  were  particu- 
larly jealous,  and  against  which  they  appear  to  have  chiefly  di- 
rected their  precautions.*  What  these  precautions  were,  may 
be  best  explained  in  the  language  of  the  Federalist. — The  uti- 
lity of  the  u)axims,  and  the  soundness  of  the  philosophy  con- 
tained in  the  following  quotation, dispense  us  from  offering  an 
apology  to  our  readers  for  its  length. 

"  To  what  txpcdient  then,  (says  general  Hamilton,)  shall  we  finally  resort 
for  maintaining  in  practice  tlie  necessary  partition  of  power  amon?  the 
several  depaitnients,  as  laid  down  in  the  constitution  ?  The  only  answer  that  can 
be  given  is,  that  as  all  these  exterior  provisions  are  found  to  be  inadequate,  the 
defect  must  be  supplied  by  so  contrivinsj  the  interior  structure  of  the  gov- 
i — . ~ ^ — __ . i 

*  In  a  represeJitative  republic,  where  the  executive  magistracy  is  carefully 
limited,  both  in  the  extent  and  the  duration  of  its  power  ;  and  where  the  le- 
gislative power  is  exercised  by  an  assembly,  whicl)  is  inspired  by  a  supposed 
influence  over  the  people,  with  an  intrepid  confidence  in  its  own  strength  ; 
which  is  sufficiently  numerous  to  feel  all  the  passions  which  actuate  a  multi- 
tude, yet  nut  so  numerous  as  to  be  incapable  of  pursaing  the  objects  of  its- 
passions  by  means  which  reason  prescribes  j  it  is  against  the  enterprising  am- 
bition of  this  department,  that  the  people  ought  to  indulge  all  their  jealousy,  and 
exh.:ust  all  Iht  ir  [)iecautions. 

In  gov*  rnmtnts  purely  republican,  the  tendency  of  the  legislative  author, ty 
to  absorb  eveiy  otler  is  almost  irresistible.  The  representatives  of  the  people 
in  a  popular  assembly,  stem  sometimes  to  fancy,  that  they  are  the  people  them- 
selves, and  betray  strong  symptumsof  impatience  and  disgust  at  the  least  sign 
of  opposition  from  any  other  quarter,  as  if  the  exercise  of  its  rights,  by  either 
th(  executiv.)  or  judiciary,  were  a  breach  of  their  privilege  aud  an  outrage  to  their 
dijjuity.     Mr,  Madjson.  No.  48. 
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eminent,  as  that  its  several  constituent  parts  may  by  their  mutual  relations, 
be  the  means  of  keeping  each  other  in  their  proper  places.  la  order  to  lay  a 
due  foundation  for  that  separate  and  distinct  exercise  of  the  d  iTerent  powers 
of  government,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  adm'tted  on  all  hands  to  be 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  liberty,  it  is  evident  that  each  department 
should  have  a  will  of  its  own  ;  and  consequently  should  be  so  constituted,  tl>at 
the  members  of  each  should  have  as  little  agency  as  possible  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  others.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the  members 
of  eacli  department  should  be  as  little  dependent  as  possible  on  those  of  the 
others,  for  the  emoluments  annexed  to  their  offices. 

,  "  But  the  great  security  against  the  gradual  concentration  of  powers  in 
(he  same  department  consists  in  giving  to  those  who  administer  each  de- 
partment, the  necessary  constitutional  means,  and  personal  motives,  to  re- 
sist encroachments  of  the  others.  The  provision  for  defence  must  in  this  as 
in  all  other  cases  be  madcj  commensurate  with  the  danger  of  attack.  Ambi- 
tion must  be  made  to  counteract  ambition.  The  interests  of  the  man  must  be 
connected  with  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  place.  It  may  be  a  reflection 
on  human  nature  that  such  devices  should  be  necessary  to  control  the  abuses 
of  government.  But  what  is  government  itself,  but  the  greatest  of  all  re- 
flections on  human  nature.  This  policy  of  supplying  by  opposite  and  rival 
interests  the  defect  of  better  motives,  might  be  traced  througli  tl)e  whole 
system  of  human  affairs  private  as  well  as  public.  We  see  it  porticularly 
displayed  in  all  the  distributions  of  power  ;  where  the  constant  aim  is  to  di- 
vide and  arrange  the  several  offices  in  such  a  manner  as  that  each  may  be  a 
clieck  on  the  other;  that  the  private  interest  of  every  individual  may  be  a 
sentinel  over  the  public  rights.  These  inventions  of  prudence  cannot  be  less 
requisite  in  the  distribution  of  the  supreme  powers  of  the  state." 

In  conformity  to  tlie  salutary  doctrine  advanced  in  the 
above  extracts,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  model  their 
plan  in  such  a  way,  as  to  give  to  each  o\  the  three  depart- 
nients  the  means  and  the  desire  of  self  conservation.  We 
shall  again  avail  ourselves  of  the  language  of  the  Federalist 
to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  they  founded  their  ar- 
rangements. 

"  It  is  not  possible,"  says  General  Hamilton,  "  to  give  to  each  department 
aji  equal  power  of  seU-defence.  In  republican  governments  the  legislative 
authority  necessarily  predominates.  The  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  is  to 
divide  the  legislature  into  different  branches, — and  to  render  them  by  dif- 
ferent modes  of  election  and  different  principles  of  action,  as  little  connected 
with  each  other  as  the  nature  of  their  common  functions,  and  their  common 
dependence  on  the  society  will  admit.  It  may  even  be  necessary  to  guard 
agamst  dangerous  encroachments  by  still  further  precautions.  As  the  weight 
of  the  legislative  authority  requires  that  it  should  be  thus  divided,  the 
weakness  of  the  executive  may  require  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  should  be 
fortified.  An  absolute  negative  on  the  legislature,  appears  at  first  view,  to  be 
the  natural  defence  with  which  the  executive  magistrate  should  be  armed. 
But  perhaps  it  would  be  neither  altogether  safe,  nor  alone  sufficient.  On 
ordinary  occasions,  it  might  not  be  exerted  with  the  requisite  firmness,  and 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  it  might  be  perfidiously  abused.  This  defect  of 
an  absolute  negative  must  then  be  supplied  by  some  qualified  connexion 
between  this  weaker  department  and  the  weaker  branch  of  the  stronger  depart- 
ment, by  which  the  latter  may  be  led  to  support  the  constitutional  rights 
or  the  former,  without  being  too  much  detached  from  the  rights  of  its  own 
department." 

Besides  the  general  principles  which  we  have  detailed,  ap- 
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plicable  to  all  the  several  branches  of  uovernment,  the  Con- 
veiuioiihad  ecjiialiy  in  view,  those  wl^ich  particularly  belong 
to  the  constitution  of  the  judicial  power.  'l'i>ey  were  sensible 
that  this  clepartn)ent  tobe  suitably  administered,  must,  neces- 
sarily, bealtogether  dependent  on  one  or  both  of  the  others, 
in  a  material  article, — ihe  appointment  of  its  members  ;  and 
that  tlie  virtual  extinction  of  all  independent  will  in  the  latter 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequence,  unless  particular  pre- 
c:  utions  were  taken  to  counteract  the  undue  influence,  which 
might  be  otherwise  esijoyed,  by  the  authority  injpowered  to 
confer  their  offices.  The  framers  of  our  constitution  were 
alive  lotheinJispensaljIe  importance  of  rendering  permanent, 
the  tenureby  which  appointments  are  held  in  the  judicial 
departments,  in  order  to  obtain  an  impartial  administration 
of  justice — one  of  the  chief  ends  of  civil  society.  The 
opinions  which  they  cherished  on  this  head,  and  which  they 
have  endeavoured  to  imbody  in  their  plan,  are  exactly  those 
expressed  by  Mr.  Burke  in  his  reflections  on  the  French  re- 
volution. *^  Whatever,"  says  this  great  master  of  political 
science,  'Ms  supreme  in  a  state,  ought  to  have  as  much  as 
"  possible,  itsjudicial  authority  so  constituted,  as  not  only 
"  not  to  depend  upon  it,  butto  balance  it.  It  ought  to  give  a 
"security  to  its  justice,  against  its  power.  It  ought  to  make 
"  its  judicature  asit  were  something  exterior  to  the  state.'* 

BeJore  we  leave  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  may  not  be 
without  utility,  to  notice  a  very  important  and  interesting  as- 
pect, under  which  the  writers  of  the  Federalist  exhibit  the 
federal  system  in  general,  in  that  section  of  their  work  which 
treats  of  the  partition  of  powers  among  the  three  departments. 
We  shall  adopt  their  own  language,  and  present  their  ideas  at 
full  length,  in  order  that  our  readers  \x\vcj  have  the  entire 
bejiefit  of  the  solid  maxims  which  they  inculcate.  "It  is," 
says  General  Hamilton,  "of  great  importance  in  a  republic 
"  not  only  to  guard  the  society  against  the  oppression  of  its 
"  rulers,  but  to  guard  one  part  of  the  society  against  the  in- 
*' justice  of  the  other. 

'' In  a  «ociet}%  under  the  forms  of  which  the  stronger  faction,  can  readily 
unite  and  o|)prcss  the  weaker,  anarchy  may  as  truly  he  said  to  reign,  as  in  a 
stnte  of  iiaUire  where  the  weaker  individual  is  not  secured  against  the  vio- 
lei.ce  of  ihc  ."-tronger;  and  as  in  t!ie  latter  state  even  the  stronger  individuals 
are  prompted  hy  the  uncertiiinty  of  tlicir  condition,  to  suhnut  to  a  govern- 
inei;t  which  may  proteci  the  weak,  as  well  as  themselves;  so  in  the  former 
state,  will  the  more  po'verlul  factions  he  gradually  induced  by  a  like  motive,' 
to  wish  lor  U  guvenunent  which  will  protect  ail  parties,  the  weaker  as  well 
aslhehiose  powerful. 

"  Ditleieni  .nterests  necessarily  exist  in  different  classes  of  citizens.  If  a 
majority  be  united  by  a  common  interest,  the    rights  of  the  minority   will    be 
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insecure.  There  are  but  two  methods  of  providing  agaiast  this  evil.  The 
one  by  creating  a  will  in  the  community  independent  of  the  majority,  that 
is  of  the  society  itself,  the  othrr  by  comprehe.ndina;  in  the  society  so  many 
separate  descriptions  of  citizens,  as  will  render  an  unjust  combination  of 
the  whole  very  improbable^  if  not  impracticable.  The  first  method  prevails 
in  all  governments  possessing  an  iureditary  or  self  appointed  authority. 
This  at  best,  is  but  a  precarious  security,  because  a  power  independent  of 
the  society  may  as  well  espouse  the  unjust  views  cf  the  major,  as  the  right- 
ful interest  of  the  minor  party,  and  may  possibly  he  turned  against  both 
parties.  The  second  method  w  11  be  exempl.fied  in  the  federal  republic  of 
the  United  States.  Whilst  all  authority  in  it,  will  be  derived  from,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  society,  the  society  itself  will  be  broken  into  so  many  parts, 
interest^,  and  classes  of  citizens,  that  the  rights  of  individuals,  or  of  the 
minority  will  be  in  little  danger  from  int^irested  combinations  of  the  majority. 
In  a  free  government  the  security  for  civil  rights  must  be  the  same  as  that 
for  religious  rights.  It  consists  in  the  one  case  in  the  multiplicity  of  interests, 
and  in  the  other  of  the  multiplicity  of  sects.  The  degree  of  security  in  both 
cases  wiTt-^  depend  on  the  number  of  interests  and  sects,  and  this  may  be 
presumed  to  depend  on  the  extent  of  country,  and  number  of  people  com- 
prehended under  the  same  government.  In  the  extended  republic  of  the 
United  States,  the  national  rep.osentation  will  be  an  emanation  from  a 
greater  variety  of  interests,  and  i  i  much  more  various  proportions  than 
could  be  found  in  a  single  state,  or  in  a  narrower  sphere." 

Let  us  now  proceetl  to  examine  in  what  manner  the  framers 
of  the  constitution  have  accommodated  the  structure  of  each 
of  the  departments,  to  the  theory  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  We  shall  commence  with  the  legislative,  as  themos' 
complicated  and  important  of  the  three.  In  organizing;  this 
branch  as  well  as  the  executive, — both  representative  bodiesia 
the  federal  system, — the  convention  considered  it  as  a  funda- 
mental constituent,  particularly  of  the  former,  that  elections 
should  be  frequent — '*  that  the  people" — to  use  the  language 
which  Bolingbroke  employs,  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  the 
British  constitution  *' should  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
"calling  tlieirrepresentativestoaccount^asit  were,  for  thedis- 
**  charge  of  the  trust  committed  to  them,  and  of  approving  or 
**  disapproving  their  conduct  by  electing  them  anew.*'  The 
writers  of  the  Federalist  present  another,  and  a  very  just 
view  of  this  topic. 

**  It  is  essential  to  liberty,"  say  they,  **  that  the  government  in  general, 
should  have  a  common  interest  with  th;'  ppoj)le :  so  it  is  particularly  es-sen- 
lial  that  the  legislative  should  have  an  immediate  dependence  on,  and  an  in- 
timate sympathy  with  the  people.  Frequent  e!e..tions  ate  nnque^t  onably  the 
only  policy  by  which  this  dependei.'ce,  and  synjpalhy  can  be  tflVciua  ly  se- 
cured. But  what  particular  d'grf^e  of  frequi  ncy,  may  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  does  not  appear  to  be  su  c<pt;blc  of  any  precise  calcu- 
lation, and  must  depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances  with  which  it  may  be 
connected.     Experience  is  the  b.st  guide." 

Conformable  to  the  doctrine  advanced  in  our  thirty-third 
page,  the  Convention  divided  the  legislature  into  two  dis- 
tinct branches,  the  house  of  re^^resesitatives  and  the  senat^^ 
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forming  what  is  denominated  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  This  separation  not  only  serves  to  weaken,  and  con- 
troulthe  authority  of  the  legislative,  so  much  to  be  dreaded, 
in  a  republican  system  of  government,  but  answers  many 
other  purposes,  of  indispensable  importance  to  every  well 
regulated  commonwealth.  Of  these  vvc  shall  speak  at  large, 
when  we  advert  more  particularly  to  the  constitution  of  the 
senate.  At  this  moment  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
remarking  of  this  body,  that  it  was  of  primary  necessity, 
not  only  as  a  make-weight  to  preserve  a  just  equilibrium 
between  the  legislative,  and  executive  departments,  but  as 
*'  an  anchor  against  popular  fluctuations,  and  a  defence  to  the 
*'  peopleagainsttheir  own  temporary  errors  and  delusions."* 
'*The  aim  of  every  political  constitution,"  says  the  Federa- 
list, **  is  or  should  be,  first  to  obtain  for  rulers  men  who  possess, 
"  most  wisdom  to  discern,  and  most  virtue  to  pursue  the  com- 
"  mon  good  of  society;  and  in  the  next  place,  to  take  the  most 
**  effectual  precautions  foY  keeping  them  virtuous,  whilst  they 
*'  continue  to  hold  their  public  trusts."  To  accomplish  these 
ends,  through  the  elective  franchise,  the  characteristic  policy 
of  a  republic,  was  the  invariable  aim  of  the  framers  of  tha 
federal  government  in  all  their  arrangements,  and  particularly 
in  the  structure  of  the  legislative  department.  The  principal 
difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter  presented  themselves 
in  the  organization  of  the  house  of  representatives,  that 
branch  of  the  legislature,  which  is  immediately  chosen  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  The  most  material  points  for  their 
consideration,  in  regard  to  the  sound  constitution  of  this  part  of 

*  The  language  employed  by  Mr.  Burke,  with  respect  to  the  utility  of 
this  member  of  the  legislative  department,  in  the  censures  which  lie  passes, 
on  the  legislators  of  France,  for  having:  omitted  it  in  their  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, presents  a  very  just  and  striking  view  of  the  subject. 

*'  These  all-sufhoicnt  legislators,  in  their  hurry  to  do  every  thing  at  once, 
))ave  forgot  one  thing  that  seems  essential,  and  which,  I  believe,  never  has 
been  before,  in  the  theory  or  the  practice,  omitted  by  .nuy  projector  of  a 
republic.  They  have  forgotten  to  constitute  a  scnalc,  or  something  of  that  na- 
tni«  and  character.  Never,  before  this  time,  was  luard  of  a  body  politic  com- 
posed of  one  legislative  and  active  assembly,  and  its  executive  officers, 
without  iu«h  a  council ;  without  something  ty  which  foreign  states  might 
coiniect  themselves; — something  to  which  in  the  ordinary'  detail  of  govern- 
mmt,  the  people  couid  look  up;  something  which  might  give  a  bias  and 
steadiness,  and  preserve  sonaething  like  consistency  in  the  proceedings  of 
state.  Such  a  body  kings  generally  have  as  a  council.  A  monarchy  may  exist 
without  it;  but  it  seems  to  be  in  the  very  essence  of  a  republican  government.  It^ 
iiolds  a  sort  of  middle  place  between  the  supreme  power  extrcisid  by  the 
people,  or  immediately  delegated  fiom  them,  and  the  mere  exocutive.  Of 
lliis  there  are  no  traces  in  the  French  constitvUion  ;  and  in  providing  nothing 
of  this  kind,  the  French  Solons  and  Numas  have,  as  much  as  in  anything 
cfce,  discovered  a  sovereign  incapacity," 
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the  government,  were — first,  the  qualifications  of  the  electors, 
and  the  elected ;  second,  the  term  for  which  the  latter  were 
to  be  appointed;  third,  the  standard  by  which  the  number  of 
representatives  was  to  be  regulated,  and  the  rule  by  which 
they  were  to  be  apportioned,  among  the  several  states ;  fourth, 
the  exclusive  power  to  be  vested  in  this  branch  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  senate.  These  topics  have  chiefly  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  writers  of  the  federalist,  in  their- 
review  of  this  part  of  the  system,  and  are  those  upon  which 
we  mean  to  dwell.  We  shall  occasionally  avail  ourselves,  as 
we  have  hitherto  done,  of  the  doctrine  and  phraseology  oj^ 
these  enlightened  statesmen,  in  the  two-fold  view,  of  exem- 
plifying the  merits  of  their  work,  and  of  securing  to  our 
rfeaders  the  benefit,  of  the  soundest  lessons  of  political  wis- 
dom, dressed  in  the  most  appropriate  garb. 

In  determining  the  first  of  the  points  we  have  enumerated* 
above,  the  Convention  were  in  a  degree  controlled  by  acci- 
dental circumstances,  and  compelled  to  pursue  a  course  some- 
what different  from  that,  which  their  own  independent  judg- 
ment, enlightened  and  sagacious  as  it  was,  woul4  have 
prompted  them  to  take.  It  is  in  their  arrangements  on  this 
head,  that  the  spirit  of  compromise,  to  which  we  have  before 
adverted,  is  most  distinctly  visible,  and  the  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution open  to  the  most  plausible  objections.  The  most 
serious  of  the  errors,  to  be  found  in  its  original  structure, 
belong  to  the  organization  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  are  to  be  imputed  not  to  improvidence,  or  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  Convention,  but  to  causes  of  a  nature  totally 
distinct,  and  irresistibly  imperative.  The  defects  with  whica 
this  portion  ©f  their  work  may  be  chargeable,  are,  however, 
by  no  means  of  the  importance*  which  is  sometimes  ascribed 
to  them  ;  and  like  every  other,  either  ostensible  or  latent, 
which  may  inhere  in  any  department  of  the  system,  areca* 
pable  of  being  remedied,  when  the  practical  injury  becomes 
so  great,  as  to  justify  a  resort  to  the  constitutional  process 
of  amendment. 

With  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  the  electors  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  the  Convention  found  itself  con- 
strained to  declare  simpl}/,  that  they  should  be  the  same  as 
those  of  the  electors  of  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  state 
legi?.latures,  exposiiig  thus  the  most  numerous  division  ofthe» 
Federal  representation,  to  the  possibility  of  being  placed  by^ 
the  states,  on  the  foundation  of  universal  suffrage.  This — ac- 
cording to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  may,  under  par- 
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ticular  circumstances,  engender  the  worst  evils,  and  the  bare 
possibility  of  its  becoming  at  any  period,  the  basis  of  the 
national  representation,  would  doubtless  have  been  avoided, 
if  the  true  policy  of  the  case  had  been  feasible.  The  language 
of  the  Federalist  may  serve  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  em- 
barrassments, under  which  the  Convention  legislated  in  this 
respect,  although  it  furnishes  us  with  no  argument  in  favour 
of  the  intrinsic  wisdom  of  the  provision  which  was  adopted. 

*'  The  definition  of  the  right  of  suffrage,"  says  General  Hamilton,  "  is  very 
justly  regarded  as  a  fundamental  article  of  republican  government.  It  was 
incumbent  on  the  Convention  therefore  to  define,  and  establish  this  right  in  the 
constitution.  To  have  left  it  open  for  the  occasional  regulation  of  congress, 
woiild  have  been  improper  for  the  reason  just  mentioned.  To  have  submitted  it 
to  the  legislative  discretion  of  the  states  would  have  been  improper  for  the  same 
reason.  To  have  reduced  the  different  qualifications  in  the  different  states  to 
one  uniform  rule,  would  probably  have  been  as  dissatisfactory  to  some  of  the 
states,  as  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  the  Convention.  The  provisions 
made  by  the  Convention  appear  therefore  to  have  been  the  best  that  lay  within 
their  option.  It  must  be  satisfactory  to  every  state,  because  being  fixed  by 
the  constitution,  it  is  not  alterable  by  the  state  governments,  and  it  cannot  be 
apprehended  that  the  people  of  the  states  will  alter  this  part  of  their  constitu- 
tion in  such  a  manner  as  to  abridge  the  rights  secured  to  them  by  the  Federal 
constitution.  * 

Although  we  believe  that  the  framers  of  the  coilstitution 
would,  if  they  had  been  at  full  liberty  so  to  do,  have  com- 
mitted  to  the  federal  government,  the  right  of  determining 
the  qualifications  of  its  electors,  still  we  can  discover  very 
sufficient  reasons,  why  they  did  not  consider  this  as  a  matter 
of  very  deep  concern  to  the  Union.  Universal  suffrage,   the 
worst  oftiiepossibleconsequences  of  the  actual  provision, 'may 
unquestiotiably,  in  a  particular  state  of  things,  prove,  as  we 
have  already  sjiid,the  fruitful  source  of  evilsof  the  first  magni- 
tude.  But  we  are  at  the  same  time  of  opinion,  that  this  princi- 
ple is,  in  the  abstract,  most  lavourable  to  natural  rights,  and 
strictly  in  unison  with  the  genius  of  a  republican  system.  It 
is  therefore  most  eligible,  under  such  a  system,  if  the  constitu- 
tion be  so  framed  in  other  respects,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  nation,  among  whom  it  prevails,  be  such,  as  to  counteract 
its  evil  tendencies.    The  Convention  found  in  that  clause  of 
the  constitution,  which  lays  it  open  to  timely  and  methodical 
amendments,  and  in  the  peculiar  condition  and  character  of 
the  American  people,  what  they  might  reasonably  have  deemed 
siifficic  nt  saft  guards  against  any  very  pernicious  abuse  of  the 
principle.  No  very  good  grounds  seenied  to  exist,  for  antici- 
pat::tgtlie complete  perversion, or  the  irremediable  degeneracy 
of  our  admirable  institutions,  from  the  possible  establishment 
of  universal  suffrage  in  all  its  latitude,   id  a  country  wher« 
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the  good  sense  of  the  people  might,  hy  an  easy  and  regular 
constitutional  process,  modify  it  at  pleasure,  as  soon  as  it 
was  found  either  to  menace,  or  to  itiflict  any  serious  evils. 
Nor  could  any  such  evils  be  well  expected  to  arise  from  it,  as 
lonor  as  the  country  remained  in  such  circumstances  as  those 
in  which  we  existed  at  the  end  of  our  revolution, — with  a 
population  thinly  scattered  over  an  immense  territory,  chit^fly 
employed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  possessing  almost 
universally,   something  of  an  independence  in  fortune. 

Biackstonehas  a  passage  in  relation  to  the  rijjht  of  suffrage 
under  a  free  government,  which  will  be  found  perfectly  appro- 
priate to  our  own  case,  and  which  we  quote  the  morereadily, 
on  account  of  the  authority  of  the  writer,  who  cannot  well  be 
suspected  of  a  bias  in  favour  of  popular  sovereignty.  *'  The 
"true  reason,"  says  he,  "  of  requirino^  any  qualification  in 
^*  voters,  withregard  to  property,  is  to  exclude  such  personsas 
^'are  in  so  mean  a  situation,  that  they  are  esteemed  to  have  no 
"will  of  their  own.  If  these  persons  had  votes,  they  would 
"  be  tempted  to  dispose  of  them  under  some  undue  influence 
*'  or  other.  This  would  give  a  great,  an  artful,  or  a  wealthy 
*'  man,  a  larger  share  in  elections,  than  is  consistent  with  ge- 
"  neral  liberty.^  If  it  were  probable  that  every  man  would 
"  give  his  vote  freely,  and  without  any  influence  of  any  kind, 
*'  then  upon  the  true  theory,  and  general  principles  of  liberty, 
'*  every  member  of  the  community,  however  poor,  should 
*'  have  a  vote  in  electing  those  delegates,  to  whose  charge  is 
"  committed  the  disposal  of  his  property,  his  liberty,  and 
"his  life*." 

If  this  doctrine  be  admitted,  and  applied  to  the  condition 
of  this  country,  the  prevalence,  even  of  universal  suffrage 
among  us,  would  appear  to  be  required  by  the  '*  true  theory 
*'  and  principles  of  liberty."  We  have  no  houseless  rabble  ; 
nothing  like  a  beggarly  populace,  even  in  our  cities, — nor  is  it 
to  be  expected  thatanysuchwillbecoUectedeven there,  while 
agriculture  continues  to  hold  out  the  temptations,  which  it 
now  offers  to  the  strongest  desires  of  the  human  heart.  It  can- 
not well  be  said,  thatthereis  any  considerable  portion  of  men 
in  this  country  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage,  who  are  in  so 
mean  a  condition,  or  in  a  state  of  such  extreme  indigence,  as 
to  be  justly  supposed,  "tohave,on  thataccount,  nouilloftheir 
"  own.'*  The  actual  possession  of,  or  the  facility  of  acquiring, 
an  independent  subsistence,  must  necessarily  be  admitted  to 
imply  that  independence  of  sentiment,  the  supposed  want  of 

*  Commentaries,  B.  I.  c.  ii. 
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which  5  according  to  judge  Blackstone,  alone  justifies  the  de- 
privation of  the  ritjht  of  suffrage.  No  ot^er  criterion  co'dd  be 
admitted,  without  giving  to  the  exclusion  muc!i  too  arbitrary 
a  character j  or  involving  in  it  too  large  i  portion  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

Allowing  then  the  possession  of,  or  the  undoubted  facility 
of  acquiring,  an  independent  antl  comfortable  subsistence, 
(of  which  the  natural  and  almost  necessaty  consequence  is,  a 
lively  and  sincere  interest  in  the  public  weal,)  to  be  in  this 
case  the  only  staiidardof  independent  will,  and  therefore  the 
just  title  of  admission  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  it  would  fol- 
low, that  but  very  few  of  our  citizens  who  are  of  the  requisite 
age  to  vote,  could  be  excluded,  without  a  violation  oi  the  rules 
of  political  justice,  and  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
government.  It  does  indeed  appear  to  us  that  no  limitation  as 
to  property  could  be  prescribed  in  this  country,  under  its  ac- 
tual circumstances,  which  would  not  be  either  superfluous,  or 
incompatible  with  that  equality  of  rights,  which  it  is  our  great 
interest  to  preserve,  and  which  forms  one  of  the  principal 
ends  of  our  constitution.  We  cannot,  indeed,  but  entertain 
the  opinion,  that  any  argument  which  would  apply  against  the 
right  of  suffrage,  as itisnowexercised here,  might  be  directed, 
^ith  equal  force,  against  the  elective  franchise  generally, 
under  any  circumstances,  in  which  it  could  prevail,  consist- 
ently with  the  principles  of  a  free  government. 

We  are  moreover  by  no  means  satisfied,  that  the  latitude  in 
which  it  is  enjoyed  m  this  country,  has  produced  any  greater 
inconvenience,  than  what  was  incident  to  the  principleof  re- 
presentation, in  any  shape  in  which  it  could  obtain  agreeably 
to  the  spirit  of  a  republican  government.  W^e  are  far  from 
attributing  the  lamentable  degeneracy  of  our  public  councils, 
to  the  prevailing  constitution  of  suffrages,  to  which  alone  it 
is  so  often  ascribed.  We  ourselves  trace  this  portentous  ca- 
lamity to  other,  and  quite  distinct  causes  ; — to  the  division  of 
parties,  which  origuiated  in  our  domestic  feuds  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  and  which  the  extraordinary  series  of 
events  in  Europe,  contributed  to  sustain  and  to  widen  ; — to 
popular  illusions  artfully  created  and  industriouslymaintained, 
but  in  themselves  of  an  evanescent  nature  ;  and  to  strong  fo- 
reign prejudices  which  have  spread  like  a  gangrene  over  the 
whole  mass  of  th<?  nation.  The  occupation  of  the  kgislative, 
and  executive  functions  of  the  Union,  by  men  whose  ta- 
lents would  not  have  commanded,  and  whose  spirit  would 
have  disgraced,  the  meanest  offices  of  the  commonwealth^ 
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in  an  ordinary  state  of  affairs^  was  indeed  facilitated,  but  not 
caused,  by  the  system  of  popular  suffrage  now  in  operation. 
It  will,  we  trust,  be  found  that  what  has  thus  favoured  the  pro- 
gress of  the  evil,  may  prove  the  readiest  and  most  efficacious 
means  of  restoring  the  state  to  its  proper  tone,  and  natural 
vigor. 

"  The  qualifications  of  the  elected"  says  the  Federalist, 
"  being  less  carefully,  and  properly  detined  by  the  slate  con- 
^*  titutions,  and  being  at  the  same  time  more  susceptible  of 
*'  uniformity,  than  those  of  the  electors,  have  been  very  pro- 
"  perly  considered  and  regulated  by  the  Convention.    A  repre- 
*'  sentative  of  the  United  States,  must  be  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
**  five  years ;  nmst  liave  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  Uni- 
"  ted  States  ;  must  at  the  time  of  his  election,  be  an  inhabitant 
"  of  the  state  he  is  to  represent,  and  during  the  time  of  his  ser- 
"  vice,  must  be  in  no  office  under  the  United  States.     Subject 
*'  to  these  reasonable  limitations,  the  door  of  this  part  of  the 
"  federal  government  is  open  to  merit  of  every  description, 
'*  whether  native  or  adoptive,  whether  young  or  old,  and  with- 
'*  out  regard  to  poverty  or  wealth,  or  to  any  particular  profes- 
**  sion  of  religious  faith."     Such  as  it  is  here  described  by  the 
Federahst,  was  the  liberal  policy  of  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution; in  relation  to  the  qualifications  of  a  candidate  for  the 
house  of  representatives.     The  interests  of  the  state  seemed,  in 
their  estimation,  to  require  imperiously  no  more,  than  that  he 
should  have  attained  the  age  which  implies  a  certain  maturity" 
of  understanding ;  that  he  should  have  been  so  long  a  citizen  of 
this  country  as  to  be  fairly  supposed,  to  have  concentered  in  it 
all  his  hopes  and  affections ;  to  have  given  his  constituents  a 
full  opportunity  of  knowing  his  personal  merits,  and  to  have 
become  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  dispositions 
and  interests.    In  order  to  secure  these  two  last  points  the  more 
effectually,  and  to  accumulate  in  the  national  legislature  as 
great  a  mass  and  diversity  of  local  knowledge  as  possible,  the 
Convention  deemed  it  material  that  he  should  also  be  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  state  in  which  he  might  be  chosen. 

The  framers  of  our  constitution  were  undoubtedly  of  opi- 
nion that  the  republican,  of  all  schemes  of  government,  was  the 
best  fitted  to  obtain  capable  and  virtuous  rulers  for  the  society, 
in  which  it  could  subsist.  They  were  not  ignorant  moreover, 
that  this  system  can  flourish  in  perfection,  only  when  the  rules 
of  political  justice  are  observed,  as  far  as  the  particular  condi- 
tion, and  exigencies  of  the  community,  will,  by  any  possibility, 
admit  of  their  application.  These  rules  require,  however,  that 
all  political  advantages  should,  with  as  few  exceptions  as  pos- 
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sible,  be  rendered  common  to  every  citizen.  '^  Whether  go- 
"  vernment  be  a  good  or  bad  thing,"  says  Aristotle,  "  it  is  fair 
"  that  men  of  equal  abilities  and  virtues  should  equally  share 
"  in  it,  that  they  should  receive  the  advantage  of  it,  as  their 
'^  right,  or  bear  the  burden  of  it  as  their  duty.""^  In  a  commu- 
nity w  here  there  exists  but  little  disparity,  either  of  rank  or  for- 
tune— where  no  titular  distinctions  can  legally  exist, — where 
nearly  all  enjoy  the  same  means  both  of  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement,  and  are  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  industry,  all 
must  be  presumed  equal  in  merit,  conformably  to  the  theory 
of  natural  rights.  It  would  seem  essential  not  only  to  the  per- 
fection, but  to  the  existence  of  a  republican  constitution,  that 
its  regulations  concerning  the  distribution  of  public  trusts  and 
honours,  should,  under  such  circumstances,  be  bottomed  upon 
this  presumption.  We  are  also  intitled  to  conclude  that  a  con- 
stitutional policy  of  this  nature,  if  not  counteracted  by  for- 
tuitous impediments,  would  most  efficaciously  conduce  to  the 
great  end,  of  w^hich  we  have  spoken  in  the  commencement  of 
this  paragraph. 

It  was  thus  no  doubt  that  the  Convention  reasoned,  when 
they  abstained  from  prescribing  a  fixed  census  as  to  fortune, 
in  the  case  of  the  popular  representative.  We  must  confess, 
however,  that  we  could  have  desired  some  qualification  of  the 
kind,  and  we  are  much  disposed  to  believe  that  it  would  have 
been  introduced  into  the  constitution,  if  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  had  not  rendered  the  attempt  impracticable.  The  most 
celebrated  legislators  of  antiquity,  and  the  most  eminent  of 
the  writers  both  ancient  and  modern,  on  political  science,  con- 
cur in  the  opinion  that  a  popular  government,  the  constitution 
of  which  gives  no  particular  weight  or  influence  to  property, 
must  inevitably  degenerate  into  a  simple  democracy.  ''  The 
"  condition  of  a  commonwealth,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  Regi- 
cide Peace,  "  not  governed  by  its  property,  was  a  combination 
"  of  things,  which  the  learned  and  ingenious  speculator  Harring- 
"  ton,  who  has  tossed  about  society  into  all  forms,  never  could 
"  imagine  to  be  possible."  It  is  not  however  necessary  that  the 
state  should  be  absolutely  governed  by  its  property,  but  it 
would  appear  to  be  indispensable  in  a  commonwealth,  which 
aims  at  perpetuity,  that  this  important  constituent  which  is  ex- 
posed to  constant  danger  from  the  aims  of  the  necessitous,  and 
with  which  ability  and  education  are  so  generally  associated, 
should  be  favoured  by  the  constitution,  and  invested  with  some 
more  positive  influence,  and  other  means  of  defence,  than  those 
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which  it  may  derive  from  the  general  spirit  of  the  government, 
or  a  changeable  system  of  manners. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  have  declared  the  members 
of  both  houses  of  congress   ineligible  to  any  civil  offices,  that 
may  be  created,  or  of  which  the  emoluments  may  be  increased, 
during  the  term  of  their  election.     These  provisions  are  per- 
haps to  be  applauded,  as  safeguards  for  the  integrity  of  those 
bodies,  but  we  cannot  equally  approve  of  the  clause,  which  ex- 
cludes from  them,  all  persons  whatever  holding  any  office  under 
the  United  States.  Some  exceptions  might  have  been  admitted 
to  this  rule  with  much  substantial   advantage,  and  with  no  se- 
rious hazard  of  injury,  to   the  public.     We  would  have  the 
heads  of  departments  stationed  ex  officio  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ministers  of  the  crown, 
and  the  great  law-officers,  in  England,  are  attached  to  the  par- 
liament of  that  country.     The  presence  of  the  American  secre- 
taries in  the  national  legislature,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  ^ 
march  of  public  business,   and  tend  to  enlighten  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  body,  by  opening  to  it  a  ready  and  copious  source 
of  official  information.    If  a  seat  in  the  federal  assembly  of  re- 
presentatives were  annexed  to  the  several   departuienls  of  the 
public  service,  the   latter  would  be  more  an  object  of  liberal 
ambition,  and  more  eagerly  sought  after  by  men  of  real  talents, 
to  whom  a  wider  and  nobler  field  would  in  that  case  be  optiied, 
for  an  exhibition  of  their  powers.    As  to  the  ascendency  w  hich 
the  heads  of  department  might  exert  on  the  floor  of  congress, 
it  never  could  be  dangerous  under  a  constitution  such  as  ours, 
and  being  direct  and  open,  would,  in  fact,  be  much  less  for- 
midable and  pernicious,  than  that  oblique  and  clandestine  in- 
fluence which  their  exclusion  may  lead  them  to  practise,  with 
better  prospects  both  of  impunity  and  success. 

The  ineligibility  of  the  members  of  congress  to  public  of- 
fices, and  particularly  the  disqualification  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  our  last  paragraph,  was  established  by  the  framers  of 
the  constitution,  more,  we  presume,  in  compliance  with  the 
dispositions  of  the  people,  than  with  the  dictates  of  their  own 
judgment.  At  the  period  of  their  meeting  an  extreme  and  al- 
most universal  jealousy  prevailed,  both  with  regard  to  the 
general  powers  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  functions  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  individuals  in  the  administration  of  the  national 
concerns.  DoQtrines  and  principles  were  inculcated  concern- 
ing the  abuses  to  which  public  authority  is  hable,  which,  if  they 
could  have  been  rendered  the  popular  creed,  would,  as  the 
Federalist  well  remarks, — have  utterly  unfitted  the  people  of 
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this  country  for  any  species  of  government  whatever.  The  feel- 
ings of  which  we  are  speaking,  were,  perhaps,  in  some  degree, 
the  offspring  of  that  generous  enthusiasm  for  hberty,  which  so 
universally  pervaded  the  nation,  but  they  were  indulged  to 
such  an  extreme  as  to  wear  the  aspect  of  a  narrow,  illiberal 
and  shortsighted  distrust.  This  spirit  is  not  yet  extinct  among 
us,  and  has  been  of  late  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  proposed  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, having  for  their  object  the  further  disfranchisement  of 
the  members  of  congress.* 

It  is  undoubtedly  wise  in  speculation  to  impose  restraints 
upon  power — to  close  up  the  avenues  to  corruption — to  re- 
move the  temptations  to  abuse  of  confidence — to  keep  alive 
suspicion  as  a  guard  over  the  public  rights;-— but  this  sys- 
tem may  be  pushed  in  practice  to  a  vitious  extreme.  It  may 
be  carried  so  far  as  to  counteract  its  own  purpose ;  -  to 
deprive  the  public  servants  of  the  most  effective  stimulus 
to  useful  exertion,  and  to  rob  the  country  of  the  benefit  uf 
its  best  talents,  and  highest  moral  qualities,  in  the  depart- 
ments in  which  they  are  most  required.  Public  virtue  is  the 
animating  principle— the  chief  reliance — of  a  republic,  and 
consists,  in  a  great  degree,  in  the  exercise  of  self-denial,  for 
which  the  opportunity  cannot  be  wholly  removed,  without 
stifling  the  principle  itself.  Mr.  Burke  justly  remarks  of  the 
latter,  "  that  being  of  a  nature  magnificent,  and  splendid,  in- 
*'  stituted  for  great  things,  and  converi^ant  about  great  con- 
"  ceins,  it  requires  abundant  scope  and  room,  and  cannot 
*'  spread  and  grow  under  confinement,  and  in  circumstances 

*  We  allude  to  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Macon,  the  putative  fiithcr  of 
the  nonintercourse.  On  this  subject  we  would  refer  our  read-  rs  to  the  speech, 
which  these  resolutions  drew  from  Mr.  Quincy  the  able  and  patriotic  mem- 
ber from  Boston.  I'^iis  gentleman,  in  treating  of  "  the  influence  of  place 
and  patrouAj^e,"  wields  the  argumentum  ex  absuriio  w'xih  great  dexterity  and 
irresistible  effect.  Without  violating  the  la^'s  of  moral  reasoning,  he  traces 
this  doctrine  of  superstitious  disfranchisement,  through  all  its  variety  of  mis- 
chievous and  preposterous  fancies,  in  a  nianner  admirably  calculated  to  en- 
lighten and  undeceive  weilmeaning  minds.  We  would  direct  the  attention 
of  such  of  his  hearers,  as  miglit  have  been  honestly  displeased  with  the  op- 
position made  to  the  amendments  in  question,  to  the  following  extract  from 
the  work  which  we  have  under  examination  in  the  text. 

"  A  dangerous  ambition  more  often  lurks  behind  the  specious  mask  of  zeal 
for  the  lights  of  the  people,  than  under  the  foibiilding  appearances  of  zeal 
for  the  firmness  and  efficiency  of  govt  rnment.  History  will  teach  iis  that  the 
former  has  been  found  a  much  more  certain  road  to  the  introduction  of  des- 
potism than  the  latter,  and  that  of  those  men  who  have  overturned  the  liber- 
ties of  republics,  the  greatest  number  have  begun  their  career,  by  paying  an 
obsequious  court  to  the  people,  commencing  demagogues  and  ending  ty- 
rants." 
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*^  straitened,  narrow,  and  sordid."  The  writers  of  the  Federa- 
list allude  in  several  parts  of  their  work  to  the  serious  injury 
which  the  country  might  sustain,  from  suffering  the  feeling  of 
distrust,  so  salutary  when  properly  regulated,  to  degenerate 
into  a  morbid  affection,  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic weal,  as  are  the  common  vices  of  an  over  cautious  timidity 
and  extreme  parsimony  in  the  use  of  pecuniary  means,  to  the 
prosperity  of  an  individual.  In  speaking  of  the  disqualifications 
of  the  members  of  congress,  the  Federalist  makes  some  re- 
marks, which  cannot  be  too  often  recalled  to  the  attention  of 
our  legislators. 

*'  According;  to  our  plan," says  general  Hamilton,  "  no  offices  can  be  dealt 
to  the  existing  members,  but  such  as  become  vacant  by  ordinary  casualties  ; 
and  to  suppose  tliat  these  would  be  sufficient  to  purchase  the  guardians  of 
the  people,  selected  by  the  people  themselves,  is  to  renounce  every  rule  by 
which  events  oujjht  to  be  calcu'aied,  and  to  substitute  an  indiscrimiuate  and 
unbounded  jealuusy,  wiih  wiiich  all  reason  must  be  vain." 

**  The  sincere  friends  of  liberty  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  extrava- 
gancies of  this  passion,  arc  not  aware  ot  the  injury  they  do  their  own  cause. 
As  there  is  a  degree  of  depravity  in  mankind,  which  requires  a  certain  de- 
gree of  circumspection  and  distrust;  so  there  are  other  qualities  in  human 
nature,  which  justify  a  certain  portion  of  esteem  and  conndence.  Republi- 
can government  presupposes  the  existence  of  these  qualities  in  a  higher  de- 
gree than  any  other  form.  Were  the  pictures  which  have  been  drawn  by 
the  political  j^  alousy  of  some  among  us,  faithful  likenesses  of  the  human  cha- 
racter, the  inference  would  be,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  virtue  among  men 
for  self  government ;  and  that  nothing  less  than  the  chains  of  despotism,  can 
restrain  them  from  destroying  and  devouring  each  other." 

The  Convention  considered  the  term  for  which  the  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives  were  to  be  chosen,  as  the  next 
point  to  be  settled,  after  fixing  their  qualifications.  They  made 
choice  of  biennial  elections,  under  the  impression  that  they 
would  prove  both  safe  for  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  suf- 
ficient for  the  ends  of  the  legislative  institution.  Whether  the 
public  liberties  would  under  all  circumstances  be  perfectly 
secure,  notwithstanding  the  extension  of  the  term  of  election  to 
two  years,  might  have  been  doubted  in  a  season  of  democratic 
effervescence,  but  at  this  time  all  reflecting  men  must  concur 
without  hesitation,  in  the  affirmative.  The  writers  of  the  Fe- 
deralist found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  calm  the  apprehensions 
to  which  the  question  gave  rise,  to  dedicate  several  pages  to 
the  proof  of  this  position.  They  call  the  attention  of  their 
readers  to  the  important  distinction  so  well  understood  in 
America,  between  a  constitution  established  by  the  people,  and 
unalterable  by  the  government ;  and  one  estabhshed  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  alterable  by  the  same  authority ;  and  proceed  to 
remark,  with  much  truth,  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
America  will  be  more  secure  mider  biemiial  elections,  unalter- 
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ably  fixed  by  a  paramount  constitution,  than  those  of  any  other 
nation  would  be,  where  elections  were  annual,  or  even  more 
frequent,  but  subject  to  alterations  by  the  ordinary  power  of 
government.  The  chief  of  the  considerations  by  which  they 
support  their  doctrine,  are  these.  "  The  federal  legislature  will 
"  possess  a  part  only  of  the  supreme  legislative  authority.  Now 
"  it  is  a  received  and  well  founded  maxnn,  that  when  no  other 
"  circumstances  affect  the  case,  the  smaller  the  power,  the  more 
"  safely  may  its  duration  be  protracted.  Again,  the  federal 
"  legislature  will  not  only  be  restrained  by  its  depemiance  on 
*'  the  people,  as  other  legislative  bodies  are,  but  it  will  niore- 
"  over  be  watched  and  controlled,  by  the  several  collateral 
*'  legislatures." 

To  a  dispassionate  politician  the  question  of  the  sufficiency 
of  biennial  elections,  must  appear  more  diificult  of  solution. 
We  ourselves  think  that  the  experience  of  this  country  has 
already  determmed  it  satisfactorily.  The  term  of  one  year 
would  have  been  too  limited,  for  the  acquisition  of  that  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  public  affairs,  which  a  member  of  the 
legislature  should  possess,  nor  would  it  have  allowed  spurious 
or  contested  elections  to  be  investigated,  in  time  for  the  de- 
cision to  take  effect.  The  shortness  of  this  period  might,  from 
a  variety  of  considerations,  have  deterred  men  the  best  qua- 
lified, from  undertaking  the  deliberative  trust;  particularly 
those  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  government. 
These  inconveniences  have  not  been  found  in  practice  to  ac- 
company the  biennial  term.  It  has  not  prevented  the  country 
from  reaping  most  of  the  numerous  advantages  resulting  from 
frequ  nt  elections,  nor  has  it  occasioned  us  to  feel  the  mis- 
chiefs which  they  have  a  tendency  to  produce. 

The  biennial  choice  has  been  made  uniformly,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  with  a  tranquillity,  good  order  and  sobriety  which 
are  truly  adn)irable,  and  with  nothing  of  gross  corruption,  or 
at  least  with  so  little,  as  to  excite  no  apprehension  for  the 
morals  of  the  nation  at  large.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  regu- 
lations, and  the  discipline  now  in  force,  with  respect  to  our 
elections,  may  not  be  perpetuated,  and  why  therefore  the 
latter  should  not  continue  to  wear  the  same  aspect,  until  we 
reach  that  amount  of  population,  and  fall  into  that  state  of 
depravity,  with  which  neither  the  elective  franchise  nor  tem- 
perate liberty  in  any  form,  can  coexist; — when  the  passions  and 
the  vices  of  men  forge  their  fetters,  in  spite  of  the  resistance 
of  their  reason,  or  of  any  of  the  precautions  of  human  wis- 
dom. 

The  Convention  adopted  the  population  of  the  whole  con- 
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federacy,  as  the  measure  or  standard  for  the  national  legisla- 
ture, and  have  enacted  that  the  whole  number  of  representa- 
tives, shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand.  This 
clause  of  the  constitution  was  opposed  with  great  warmth, 
throughout  the  country,  on  the  ground,  that  it  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  provide  a  body  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  public 
interest.  Experience  has  already  refuted  this  litigious  objec- 
tion, and  the  true  ground  of  apprehension  now  is,  that  the 
house  of  representatives  may,  by  the  rapid  increase  of  our 
population,  and  the  incorporation  of  new  states  into  the  Union, 
swell  to  an  inordinate  and  unwieldy  bulk.  The  writers  of  the 
Federalist  appear  to  have  anticipated,  and  dreaded  this  result, 
and  have,  therefore,  in  showing  the  fallacy  of  the  opposite 
surmise,  studiously  introduced  several  very  sagacious  remarks, 
and  important  lessons,  in  relation  to  the  number  of  which  a 
deliberative  assembly  should  consist.  We  shall  lay  some  of 
these  before  our  readers  as  the  subject  is  even  now  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

"  The  truth  is,"  says  General  Hamilton, "  that  in  all  cases,  a  certain  num- 
ber  at  least  seems  to  be  necessary,  to  secure  the  benefits  of  free  consultation 
and  discussion ;  and  to  guard  against  too  easy  a  combination  for  improper 
purposes ;  as  on  the  other  hand  the  number  ought  at  most  to  be  kept  within 
a  certain  limit,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion,  and  intemperance  of  a  mul- 
titude. In  all  very  numerous  assemblies,  of  whatever  characiers  composed, 
passion  never  fails  to  vs^rest  the  sceptre  from  reason.  Had  every  Athenian 
citizen  been  a  Socrates,  every  Athenian  assembly  would  still  have  been  a 
mob. 

"  For  the  same  reason  that  the  limited  powers  of  congress,  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  state  legislatures,  justify  less  frequent  elections  than  the  pub- 
lic safety  might  otherwise  require ;  the  members  of  the  congress  need  be 
less  numerous  than  if  they  possessed  the  whole  power  of  legislation,  and 
were  under  no  other  than  the  ordinaiy  restraints  of  other  legislative  bodies. 

In  all  legislative  assemblies,  the  greater  the  number,  the  fewer  will  be 
the  men  who  will  in  fact  direct  their  proceedings.  In  the  first  place  the 
more  numerous  any  assembly  may  be,  of  whatever  characters  composed,  the 
greater  is  known  to  be  the  ascendency  of  passion  over  reason.  In  the  next 
place  the  larger  the  number,  the  greater  will  be  the  proportion  of  members 
of  limited  information,  and  of  weak  capacities^.  Now  it  is  precisely  on 
characters  of  this  description  that  the  eloquence,  and  address  of  the  few 
are  known  to  act  with  all  their  force.  In  the  ancient  republics  where  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  assembled  in  person,  a  single  orator,  or  an  artful 
statesman,  was  generally  seen  to  rule  with  as  complete  sway,  as  if  a  sceptre 
bad  been  placed  in  his  single  hands.  On  the  same  principle  the  more  multi- 
tudinous a  representative  assembly  may  be  rendered,  the  more  it  will  par- 
take of  the  infirmities  incident  to  collective  meetings  of  the  people.  Igno- 
rance will  be  the  dupe  of  cunning ;  and  passion  the  slave  of  sophistry  and 
declamation.  The  people  can  never  err  more  than  in  supposing,  that  by 
multiplying  their  representatives  beyond  a  certain  limit,  they  strengthen  the 
barrier  against  the  government  of  a  few.  Experience  will  forever  admonish 
tiiem,  that,  on  the  contrary,  after  securing  a  sufficient  number  for  the  par- 
poses  of  safety,  of  local  information,  and  of  diffusive  sympathy  with  the 
whole  society,  they  will  counteract  their  own  views  by  every  addition  to 
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their  representatives.  The  conntenarice  of  the  government  may  become 
more  democratic ;  but  the  soul  that  aniiuates  it  will  be  more  oligarchic.  The 
machine  will  be  enlarijed,  but  the  fewer,  and  tften  the  more  secret,  will  be 
the  springs  by  which  its  motions  are  directed." 

The  house  of  repiesentatives,  as  the  more  popular  branch 
of  the  legislative  department,  is  invested  with  the  sole  power 
of  impeachment,  and  of  originating  money-bills — an  arrange- 
ment agreeable  to  the  rules  of  pohtical  analogy,  and  to  the 
salutary  model  which  the  British  constitution  holds  out  in  this 
r^pect.  The  immediate  organ  of  the  popular  sovereignty,  is 
of  right,  and  should  be  in  fitness,  the  grand  inquest,  and  the 
steward  of  the  nation.  These  high  prerogatives  are, — indepen- 
dently of  other  considerations, — most  safely  and  appropriately 
lodged,  in  that  division  of  the  legislature,  of  which  the  mem- 
bers hold  their  office  by  the  shoitest  term  of  appointment. 
*'  The  power  over  the  purse,"  as  the  Federalist  justly  remarks, 
*'  may  in  fact  be  deemed  the  most  complete,  and  effectual 
"  w^eapon,  with  which  any  constitution  can  arm  the  represen- 
'*  tatives  of  the  people,  for  obtaining  a  redress  of  every  griev- 
^'  ance,  and  for  carrying  into  effect  every  just  and  salutary 
"  measure.'^  This  privilege,  as  well  as  that  of  impeachment, 
is  of  such  magnitude  and  force,  that  the  equilibrium  between 
the  several  departments  of  government  could  scarcely  have 
been  preserved,  if  the  Convention  had  not  supplied  a  counter- 
poise, in  those  clauses  of  the  constitution  which  give  to  the 
senate  the  sole  power  of  trying  impeachments,  and  the  faculty 
of  proposing  amendments  to  revenue  bills ;  and  which  require 
its  concurrence,  and  that  of  the  executive  under  certain  limit- 
ati^*!r.f>,  to  l)ills  of  every  description,  originating  in  the  house 
of  representatives. 

The  writers  of  the  Federalist  alledge,  with  great  truth,  that 
the  authority  and  rights  of  the  people,  are  for- ever  secure  from 
hostile  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
If  the  constitutional  organization  of  this  body  did  not  disable 
it  from  attacking  with  success  any  portion  of  the  popular 
sovereignty,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  exists,  would 
produce  almost  a  moral  impossibility,  that  it  should  engage  in 
such  a  warfare. — The  chief  of  the  circumstances  to  which  we 
here  allude,  are  these, — that  the  members  of  this  house,  de- 
rive their  trust,  wholly  from  the  spontaneous  preference,  and 
the  free  suffrages  of  their  fellow-citizens; — that  the  frequency 
of  their  elections,  must  keep  them  in  habitual  recollection  of 
their  depcndance  on  the  people  ;  —  and  that  they  can  make  no 
law,  which  will  not  have  its  full  operation  on  themselves,  and 
their  friends,  as   well   as  on  the  great  mass  of  the  society. 
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These  considerations  have  prompled  the  writers  of  the  Fe- 
derahst  to  remark,  and  with  great  justice,  that  the  chords  by 
which  the  house  of  representatives  will  be  bound  to  fidelity, 
and  sympathy  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  will  be  those 
of  duty,  gratitude,  interest  and  ambition  itself — the  strongest 
which  government  can  admit,  or  human  prudence  devise — • 
the  genuine  and  characteristic  means  by  which  a  republic  pro- 
vides for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  its  members. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  constitution  of  the 
Senate,  according  to  the  federal  system.  Of  the  several  fea- 
tures which  distinguish  this  body  from  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, the  mode  of  election  merits  attention  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  senators  are  appointed  by  the  state  legislatures, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  purposes,  contemplated  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  legislative  department.  In  addition  to  the  objects 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  the  Convention  had  it  also  in 
view,  in  making  this  arrangement,  to  obtain  a  more  judicious 
and  deliberate  selection  of  members  through  the  agency  of  the 
state  assemblies.  But  the  chief  aim,  and  the  most  important 
effect  of  this  mode  of  appointment,  was  to  give  the  states,  in 
their  political  capacities,  a  place  in  the  organization  of  the 
national  government,  and  thus,  by  putting  at  their  mercy  one 
of  its  essential  branches,  to  arm  them  with  a  complete  safe- 
guard for  their  residuary  sovereignty.  Allied  to  this  object  is 
the  provision  that  no  state  shall  be  intitled  to  more  than  two 
senators,  and  that  each  shall  have  in  every  respect,  an  equality 
of  senatorial  representation.  Had  not  the  parties  to  the  con- 
federacy, however  unequal  in  size,  been  allowed  an  equal 
share  in  one^  branch  at  least  of  the  common  councils  of  the 
Union,  thefe  might  have  appeared  to  be  a  total  dereliction  of 
the  federal  principle  on  the  side  of  the  Convention.  Some 
such  expedient  was,  moreover,  necessary  as  a  compromise 
between  the  opposite  pretensions  of  the  large  and  the  small 
states. 

The  senate,  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  cannot  consist  of 
more  than  <^wo  members  for  each  state. — The  members  are 
chosen  for  a  period  of  six  years,  but  the  seats  of  a  third  part 
of  them  are  vacated  in  rotation,  and  replenished  every  two 
years.  The  sole  qualifications  prescribed  for  a  member  of 
the  senate  are, — that  he  should  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  by  which  he  is  chosen,  and 
have  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The 
reasons  which  induced  the  Convention  to  be  satisfied  with 
xthese  qualifications,  must  have  been  the  same  as  those  which 
were  operative,  with  regard  to  the  house  of  representatives^ 
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The  causes  of  the  difference  to  be  remarked  in  the  qualifica* 
tions  prescribed  for  the  two  bodies,  and  in  the  term  of  the 
appointment  of  the  members  of  each,  will  be  best  understood 
from  a  brief  examination  of  the  necessity  of  the  senatorial 
trust,  and  of  the  ends  proposed  in  its  institution. 

We  have  already  touched  upon  these  topics,  and  now  anti- 
cipate some  benefit  from  discussing  them  more  at  large.  It 
may  be  well  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  public  upon  the  true 
principles  of  their  government  in  this  respect ;  to  remind  the 
members  of  the  senate  of  the  character  which  they  are  to  as- 
sume, and  of  the  objects  at  which  they  are  to  aim,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  the  solid 
interests  of  the  country.  We  have  here,  a  certain  and  deter- 
minate measure,  by  which  to  compute  the  merits  of  any  set  of 
men,  who  may  occupy  this  august  station,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  affairs.  If  it  be  placed  distinctly  before  the 
public  eye,  a  comparison  must  be  made  by  the  people,  which 
can  scarcely  prove  altogether  false,  or  inefficacious,  let  the 
force  of  party  prejudice,  or  the  rage  of  faction,  be  what  it  may. 
In  attempting  to  accomplish  this  object,  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  the  authority  and  language  of  the  Federalist,  and  of 
the  general  reflections,  with  which  the  writers  of  this  work 
fortify  and  enrich  their  statements.  We  shall,  before  we  in- 
dulge in  any  suggestions  or  comments  of  our  own,  group 
their  ideas  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  in  the  parti- 
cular essays  explanatory  of  the  motives,  and  views,  by  which 
the  Convention  was  actuated  in  the  organization  of  die  senate. 

"  The  propriety  of  the  distinctions,"  says  General  Hamilton,  "  made  in 
tiie  respective  qualifications  of  senators  and  members  of  the  }»oiise  of  repre- 
sentatives, is  explained,  by  the  nature  of  the  senatorial  trust,  which  reqnir- 
ing  greater  extent  of  information  and  stability  of  character,  requires  at  tlie 
same  time,  that  the  senator  should  hnve  reaclied  a  period  of  life  most  likely 
to  supply  these  advantages,  and  which,  participating  immediately  in  trans- 
actions with  foreign  nations,  ought  to  be  exercised  by  none  who  are  not  tho- 
roughly weaned  from  the  prepossessions  and  habits  incident  to  foreign  birtb 
and  education. 

"  A  senate  as  a  second  branch  of  the  legislative  assembly,  distinct  from 
a«jd  dividing  tlie  power  witli  the  fii-st,  nmst  be  in  all  cases  a  salutary  check 
on  the  government.  It  donblcs  the  security  of  the  people,  by  requiring  the 
concnrreuce  of  two  distinct  bodies  in  schemes  of  usur^iation  or  perfidy, 
where  the  auibition  or  corruption  of  one  would  otherwise  b«  sntficient.*' 

"  The  necessity  of  a  senate  is  not  less  indicated  by  the  propensity  of  all 
single  and  uumerous  assemblies,  to  yield  to  the  impulses  of  sadden  and 
violent  passions  and  to  be  seduced  by  factious  leaders  into  i  temperate  and 
pernicious  rcioiu  tions.  A  body  which  is  to  correct  this  infirmity ,  ought  itself 
to  be  free  from  it,  and  consequently  ought  to  be  less  numerous.  It  ought 
moreover  to  possess  greater  firmness,  and  consequently  ought  to  hold  it» 
authority  by  a  tenure  of  considerable  duration. 

*'  Another  defect  to  be  supplied  l)y  the  senate  lies  in  want  of  a  due  ac- 
«)uaintince  With  the  objects  and  principles  of  legislation. 

'*  It  is  not  possible  that  an  assembly  of  men,  called  for  the  most  part  from 
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pursuits  of  a  private  nature,  continued  in  appointment  for  a  short  time,  and 
led  by  no  permanent  motive,  to  devote  the  intervals  of  public  occupation  to 
a  study  of  the  laws,  the  affairs  and  the  comprehensive  interests  of  their 
country,  should,  if  left  wholly  to  themselves,  escape  a  variety  of  important 
errors  in  the  exercise  of  their  legislative  trust.  A  good  government  im- 
phes  two  things;  first,  fidelity  to  the  object  of  government,  whicU  is  the 
happiness  of  the  people;  secondly,  a  knowledge  of  the  meuns  by  which  xhat 
object  can  be  best  attained.  The  federal  constitution,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  senate,  prvoides  for  the  last  in  a  mode  which  increases  the  security  of 
the  first. 

"  Another  desideratum,  illustrating  the  utility  of  the  senate  is  the  want 
of  a  d«e  sense  of  national  character.  Without  a  select  and  stable  member 
of  the  government  the  esteem  of  foreign  powers  will  not  only  be  forfeited 
by  an  unenhghtened  and  variable  policy,  but  the  national  councils  will  not 
possess  that  sensibility  to  the  opinions  of  the  world,  which  is  perhaps  not  less 
necessary  in  order  to  merit,  than  it  is  to  obtain  its  respect  and  confidence. 

**  An  attention  to  the  judgment  of  other  nations,  is  important  to  every 
government,  for  two  reasons;  the  one  is,  that,  independently  of  the  merits 
of  any  particular  plan  or  measure,  it  is  desirable  on  various  accounts,  that 
it  should  appear  to  other  nations  as  the  offspring  of  a  wise  and  honourable 
policy  :  the  second  is,  that  in  doubful  cases,  particularly  where  the  national 
councils  may  be  warped  by  some  strong  passion,  or  nion-entary  interest,  the 
presumed  or  known  opinion  of  the  impartial  world  may  be  the  best  guid» 
that  can  be  followed." 

**  The  mutability  in  the  public  councils,  arising  from  a  rapid  succession  of 
new  members,  however  qualified  they  may  be,  points  out  in  <he  strongest 
manner,  the  necessity  of  some  stable  institution  in  the  government.  From  a 
change  of  men,  must  proceed  a  change  of  opinion :  from  a  change  of  opinion, 
a  change  of  measures.  But  a  continual  change  even  of  good  measures  is  incon- 
sistent with  every  rule  of  prudence,  and  every  prospect  of  success.  To  trace  the 
mischievous  effects  of  a  mutable  policy  would  fill  a  volume.  I  will  hint  a  few 
only,  each  of  which  will  be  perceived  to  he  a  source  of  innumerable  others." 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  forfeits  the  respect  and  confidence  of  other  nations, 
and  all  the  advantages  connected  with  national  character. 

"  Every  nation,  consequently,  whose  affairs  betray  a  want  of  wisdom  and 
stability,  may  calculate  on  every  loss  which  can  be  sustained  from  the  more 
systematic  policy  of  its  wiser  neighbours.  But  the  bat  instruction  on  this 
suiject  is,  unhappily ^  conveyed  to  Ameiica  by  the  example  of  her  own  situation. 
She  finds  that  she  is  held  in  no  respect  by  her  friends  ;  that  she  is  the  derision  of 
her  enemies;  and  that  she  is  a  prey  to  every  nation  which  has  an  interest  in  spC' 
€ulating  on  her  fiuctuatvng  councils  and  embairtissed  affairs  / 

**  The  internal  effects  of  a  mutable  policy  are  still  more  calamitous.  It 
poisons  the  blessings  of  liberty  itself.  It  will  be  of  little  avail  to  the  people, 
that  the  laws  are  made  by  men  of  their  own  choice,  if  the  laws  be  so  volu- 
minous that  they  cannot  be  read,  or  so  incoherent  that  they  cannot  he  under- 
stood: if  they  be  repealed  or  revised,  before  they  are  promnlged,  or  under- 
go such  incessant  changes,  that  no  man  who  knows  what  the  law  is  to-day, 
can  guess  what  it  will  be  to-morrov/.  Law  is  defined  to  be  a  rule  of  action ; 
but  how  can  that  be  a  rule,  which  is  httle  known  and  less  fixed  ? 

"  Another  effect  of  public  instability,  is  the  unreasonable  advantage  it 
gives  to  the  sagacious,  the  enterprising,  and  the  monied  few,  over  the  in- 
dustrious and  well-informed  mass  of  the  people.  Every  neiv  ref^ulation  con- 
cerning commerce  or  revenue^  or  in  any  manner  affecting  the  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  property,  presents  a  new  harvest  to  those  who  watch  the  change 
and  can  trace  its  consequences  ;  a  harvest,  reared  not  by  themselves,  but  by  the  toils 
and  cares  of  the  great  body  of  their  fellow  citizens.  This  is  a  state  ef  things  in 
which  it  may  be  said  with  some  truth,  that  laws  were  inadefor  the  few,  not  for 
the  many. 

"  In  anothur  point  of  view,  great  iryury  results  from  an  unstable  government. 
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The  want  of  confidence  in  the  ijuhlic  councils^  damps  every  useful  undertaking ; 
the  success  and  profit  of  which  may  depend  on  a  continuance  of  existing  arrange- 
ment. fVhat  prudent  merchant  will  hazard  his  fortunes  in  any  new  hranch  of 
commerce,  when  he  knows  no*:  but  that  his  plans  may  be  rendered  unlawful  before 
they  can  be  executed'.^  What  farmer,  or  manufacturer,  will  lay  himself  out 
for  the  encourag'^ment  given  to  any  particular  cultivation  or  establishment, 
where  he  can  have  no  assurance,  that  his  preparatory  lalx  nrs  and  advances, 
will  not  render  him  a  victim  to  an  inconstant  government?  In  a  word,  no 
great  improvement  or  laudabl*'  enterprise  can  go  forward,  which  requires 
the  auspices  of  a  steady  system  of  national  policy. 

"  But  the  most  deplorable  <jffect  of  all,  is  that  diminution  of  attachment 
and  reverence,  which  steals  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  towards  a  political 
system  v.'hich  betrays  so  many  marks  of  infirmity,  and  disappoints  so  ni.tny 
of  their  flattering  hopes.  No  government  any  more  than  an  individual,  will 
long  be  respected,  without  being  truly  respectable;  nor  be  truly  respectable, 
without  possessing  a  certain  portion  of  order  and  stability." 

**  Tims  far  I  have  considered  the  circumstances  which  point  out  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  well-constructed  senate,  only  as  they  relate  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  To  a  people  as  little  blinded  by  prejudice,  or  corrupted 
by  flattery,  as  those  whom  I  address,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  add,  thut  such 
an  institution  m  ly  be  sometimes  necessary,  as  a  defence  to  the  people 
against  tlieir  own  ten  porary  errors  and  delusions.  As  the  cool  and  deliberate 
sense  of  the  community  ought,  in  all  governments,  and  actually  will,  in  all 
free  governments,  ultimately  prevail  over  the  views  of  its  rulers  ;  so  there 
are  particular  moments  in  public  afi^ais,  when  the  people,  stimulated  by 
some  irregular  passion,  or  some  illicit  advantage,  or  misled  by  the  artful 
misrepresentations  of  interested  men,  may  call  lor  measures  which  they 
themselves  will  afterwards  be  the  most  ready  to  lament  aiid  condemn.  In 
these  critical  moments,  how  salutary  will  be  the  interference  of  some  tem- 
perate and  respectable  body  of  citizens,  in  order  to  check  the  misguided 
career,  and  to  suspend  the  blow  meditated  by  the  people  against  themsf  Ives, 
until  reason,  justice,  and  truth,  can  regain  their  authority  over  the  public 
mind?  What  bitter  anguish  would  not  the  people  of  Athens  have  often 
avoided,  if  their  government  had  contained  so  provident  a  safeguard 
against  the  tyranny  of  their  own  passions?  Popular  liberty  might  then  have 
escaped  the  indelible  reproach  of  decreeing  to  the  same  citizens,  the  hem- 
lock on  one  day  and  statues  on  the  next." 

Such  is  the  outline  traced  by  the  Federalist,  of  the  ends  at 
which  the  framers  of  the  constitution  aimed,  in  establishing 
the  senate  of  the  United  States. — In  making  choice  of  the 
members  of  this  body,  the  state  legislatures  must  feel  that  they 
have  a  solemn  and  serious  task  to  perform,  when  they  advert 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  senatorial  trust,  and  recollect 
the  motives  for  which  they  were  invested  with  the  power  of 
appointment.  It  was  presumed  that  the  votes  of  a  deliberative 
assembly,  charged  with  the  election  of  functionaries  destined 
to  be  the  representatives  in  some  sort  of  their  own  sovereignty 
and  majesty,  and  to  perform  dutifes  of  so  exalted  and  severe 
a  nature,  would  be  given  of  course,  to  diose  men  only,  who 
were  most  distinguished  by  their  abilities  and  virtue,  and 
who  in  all  respects  best  deserved  the  public  confidence.  It 
was  expected  that  the  appointments  of  the  state  legislatures 
would,  in  ail  instances,  be  the  result  of  deliberative  wisdom, 
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of  acute  discernment,  of  sound  discretion,  of  diligent  inquiry, 
and  extensive  information  concerning  characters  ; — that,  in 
no  case,  would  they  be  influenced  by  party  zeal,  personal  in- 
trigue, or  the  spirit  of  capricious  favoritism,  of  which  the 
mischievous  effects  are  so  often  felt,  in  the  case  of  elections  by 
the  people,  in  their  collective  capacity. 

The  members  of  the   senate,  pursuant  to  the  aim,  and  in 
subservience  to  the  interests  of   the  constitution,  have  to  re- 
alize no  ordinary  or  vulgar  standard    of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
and  to  move  in  a  sphere  of  duty,    for  which  the  utmost  force 
of  character,  and  the  highest  qualities  of  intellect,  are  alone 
well  iitted.     This  body  is  the  state  medicament  for  the  fatal 
distempers,  which  the  spirit  of  democracy  tends  to  engender, 
and  from  which  the  most  fatal  consequences  niust  ensue  with- 
out some  such  antidote.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  incorporate  reason 
of  the  people,  to  combat  and  subdue  the  rage  of  their  passions, 
and  to  discern  and  protect  their  true  interests ;  a  sort  of  con- 
stitutional reserve  to  restore  the  public  fortunes,  when  the  il- 
lusions of  prejudice,  the  mistakes  of  ignorance,  or  the  intem- 
perance of  faction,  actuating  either  the  mass  of  the  nation  or 
the  other  branches  of  the  government,    threaten  to  involve  the 
state  in  disorder  and  ruin.  The  senate  holds  the  balance  of  the 
federal  system,  and  is  a  kind  of  hostage  or  pledge  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  national  honour,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional dignity.     We  cannot  but  regard  it,  under  all  points  of 
view,  as  the  most  responsible,  and  in  many  respects,  as    the 
most  important  of  the  departments  of  government.     The  se- 
nate, to  use  the  language  of  judge  Wilson,  "  must  consider 
**  itself,  and  should  be  considered  by  the  people  as  the  balance 
"  wheel  in  the  great  machine  of  administration ;    calculated  to 
'*  preserve  the  several   parts  in  their  just  correspondence,  to 
'^  prevent  all  warpings  and  collision,  to  retard  its  movements 
"  when  too  rapid,  and  to  accelerate  them  when  too  slow." 

Those  who  are  deputed  to  this  high  trust,  should  be  men 
capable  of  thinking  calmly,  of  judging  soundly,  of  feeling 
strongly,  of  acting  courageously.  They  should  be  profoundly 
acquainted  with  the  national  interests  and  relations  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  ;  they  should  be  superior  to  all  selfish  motives, 
to  all  little  passions,  to  all  undue  partialities ;  and  no  less  jea- 
lous of  the  reputation,  than  studious  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  They  should  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  nature  and 
objects  of  their  important  ministry,  the  recollection  of  which 
would  alone  seem  sufficient  to  buoy  them  up  to  a  correspondent 
elevation  of  character  and  view,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  de- 
gree of  self-respect,  which  would  be  for  themseives  and  their 
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country,  a  solid  reliance  as  to  the  general  tenor  of  their  official 
conduct.  They  betray  their  trust  and  endanger  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation,  if  they  suffer  themselves  at  any  time  to  be  swayed 
by  sinister  motives,  or  an  improper  bias ;  to  be  hurried  into  pre- 
cipitate or  intemperate  resolutions ; — if  they  stoop  to  flatter  or 
gratify  popular  passions  or  prejudices,  at  the  expense  of  sound 
policy,  of  impartial  justice  or  of  national  honour.  But  if  they 
act  habitually  under  the  influence  of  party  feelii)gs,  or  the 
spirit  oi  faction,  they  defeat  totally  the  great  ends  of  the  in- 
stitution;—they  disorganize  the  whole  frame  and  destroy  the 
whole  design  of  the  government,  by  virtually  consolidating 
the  two  members  of  the  legislative  department,  and  giving 
an  entire  preponderance  to  thai  branch  of  the  system  which 
they  M'ere  intended  to  weaken  and  control. 

The  senate  should  know  that  a  sympathy  with  the  house 
of  representatives  in  party  views  and  prejudices,  and  a  dispo- 
sition on  their  side,  to  co-operate  with  that  body  in  measures 
dictated  by  any  other  motive  than^the  public  welfare,  would 
be  not  only  subversive  of  the  ends  of  the  constitutioii,  but 
destructive  of  their  own  separate  authority  and  personal  inte- 
rests. In  such  a  state  of  things,  they  are  substantially  merged 
or  lost  in  the  other  house.  They  become  the  mere  instrument 
of  its  will,  to  be  efticaciously  employed  for  purposes  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  those  for  which  they  legally  exist.  They  are 
no  longer  a  check  either  upon  the  president  or  the  popular 
branch  of  the  representation  ?  but  an  engine  for  drawing  the 
executive  authority  into  the  vortex  of  the  legislative,  and  for 
converting  the  more  speedily  our  balanced  republic  into  a 
simple  democracy ;  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  among  us 
what — according  to  Bolingbroke,  "  the  greatest  masters  of  ty- 
**  ranny  have  judged  naore  favourable  to  theii"  schemes  of  op- 
**  pression,  than  all  the  authority  that  absolute  monarchy  can 
"  give ;" — we  mean  the  form,  without  the  spirit  of  a  free  go- 
vernment. 

To  all  salutary  purposes  the  senate  would  then  be  a  mere 
eftigy,  but  in  no  one  of  the  aspects  under  which  this  body  is 
presented  by  the  constitution,  wov4d  it  be  more  completely  or 
perniciously  metamorphosed,  thaii  as  a  court  of  impeachments. 
The  trial  of  impeachments  was  refused  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, in  order  that  it  might  not  be  at  once  the  judge  and 
the  accuser,  and  that  what  was  meant  to  serve  as  a  bridle  in 
its  hands  upon  the  executive  servants  of  government,  might 
not  be  wantonly  abused  and  rendered  subservient,  either  to  a 
spirit  of  usurpation,  or  to  attemps  at  oppression  in  any  shape. 
This  power  was  given  to  the  senate,  in  consideration  of  the 
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character  which  it  was  destined  to  assume ;  "  as  a  body  suffi- 
"  ciently  dignified  and  sufficiently  independent,  to  restrain  and 
"  overawe  the  other  house  in  the  practice  of  impeachments, 
"  and  likely  to  feel  confidence  enough  in  its  own  situation  to 
"  preserve,  uninfluenced,  the  necessary  impartiality  between 
**  an  individual  accused,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
*'  his  accusers."  Admit  now  that  the  senate  and  the  house  of 
representatives  are  virtually  but  one  democratic  assembly, 
animated  by  the  same  party  spirit,  and  acting  in  concert  for 
the  attainment  of  the  same  party  ends,  and  it  follows,  that  not 
only  all  the  advantages  which  the  Convention  expected  to 
secure,  by  selecting  the  senate  as  the  tribunal  for  impeachment, 
would  be  lost,  but  that  all  the  evils  which  they  meant  to  avoid 
\yould  be  realized  with  tenfold  aggravation.  The  separation 
o^  the  two  powers  of  instituting  and  trying  impeachments 
would,  by  dividing  responsibility,  weaken  the  sense  of  shame 
or  of  fear  by  which  the  house  of  representatives  might  be  in- 
fluenced in  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  if  it  were  made  the  de- 
pository of  both  powers.  Tlie  general  division  of  the  legisla- 
ture into  two  branches  would  in  fact,  on  the  supposition  upon 
w  hich  we  are  now  reasoning,  lend  to  embolden  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  house  of  representatives  and  afibrd  them  a  con- 
venient mask  under  which  they  might  commit,  with  more  har- 
dihood and  a  better  chance  of  impunity,  the  excesses  to  which 
^  popular  body  of  this  description  is  so  unhappily  prone. 

In  the  case  which  we  here  suppose,  the  true  agency  of  the 
senate  in  the  administration  of  our  affairs,  could  not  long  be 
mistaken  either  by  the  people  at  home  or  by  foreign  nations. 
This  body  would  lose  not  only  all  its  constitutional  weight  in 
the  scale  of  the  government,  but  all  that  persuasive  influence, 
and  authoritative  consideration,  which  the  nature  of  its  con- 
stitutional character  and  functions  tends  to  create.  "  The  de- 
"  gree  of  estimation,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  *'  in  which  a  profes- 
"  sion  is  generally  held,  becomes  the  standard  of  the  estima- 
"  tion  in  which  the  members  hold  themselves."  It  is  thus  with 
the  respective  branches  of  a  government.  The  American  senate 
conscious  of  being  reduced,  from  the  causes  we  have  mention- 
ed, to  impotence  and  disgrace,  would  soon  cejase  to  respect 
itself,  and  sink  into  a  conditon  of  still  more  reprobate  and 
mischievous  degeneracy. 

This  body  is  invested  with  a  share  in  two  of  the  most  im« 
portant  of  the  executive  functions,  by  those  clauses  of  the  con- 
stution  which  require  its  concurrence  in  all  appointments  to 
office,  niady  by  the  president,  and  which  render  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  essential  to 
the  validity  of  all  public  treaties.     These  provisions  place  the 
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senate  in  a  most  important  and  imposing  relation  towards  the 
people  at  home,  and  foreign  countries.  By  the  first,  it  is  ren- 
dered a  material  part  of  our  reliance  with  regard  to  a  con- 
cern, which  of  all  others  next  to  the  institution  of  a  good  frame 
of  government,  most  immediately  affects  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  public  weal.  Unless  the 
public  offices  be  well  filled,  the  whole  benefit  of  the  consti- 
tution may  be  lost  to  the  country.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much 
to  assert  with  the  Federalist,  that  one  of  the  best  tests,  and 
most  estimable  features  of  a  good  government  is,  its  tendency 
to  produce  a  good  administration. 

The  senate  also  by  that  provision  which  exacts  their  concur- 
rence in  the  case  of  treaties,  become  with  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  national 
character,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned  in  our  foreign  relations, 
and  the  trustees  therefore  of  a  portion  of  our  dearest  interests. 
To  this  quarter  must  the  confidence  of  foreign  nations  be  direct- 
ed, who  can  know  no  other  source  of  reliance,  than  the  con- 
stitutional procurators  in  this  respect. 

''  The  security,"  says  the  Federalist,  "  essentially  intended 
"  by  the  constitution  against  corruption,  treachery,  precipi- 
*'  tation,  or  incapacity  in  the  formation  of  treaties,  against  ig- 
'*  norance,  inexperience,  the  spirit  of  favouritism  or  undue 
"  bias  arising  from  any  source  whatever  in  the  appointment  of 
"  the  public  servants, — is  the  joint  agency  of  the  chief  magis- 
^^  trate  of  the  Union  and  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  a 
^'  body  selected  by  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  legislatures  of 
■ '  the  several  states;." 

Should  then  the  senate  have  lost, — with  the  knowledge  of 
the  American  people  and  of  foreign  nations,  their  station  in 
the  political  orrery,  if  we  may  so  denominate  our  federal 
system,  and  by  a  species  of  gravitation  almost  as  fixed  in  its 
laws,  and  as  certain  in  its  effects  as  the  physical  principle  of  the 
same  name,  be  merged,  as  it  were,  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, drawing  after  it  at  the  same  time  the  executive  authority, 
and  breaking  up  the  whole  harmony  of  the  political  machine, 
we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  how  deplorable  must  be  the 
result.  The  people  of  the  United  States, — to  say  no  more  of 
a  multitude  of  other  mischievous  effects, — would  feel  them- 
selves deprived  of  the  principal  guarantee,  which  they  had  so 
judiciously  devised,  for  the  wise  administration  of  their  do- 
mestic, and  the  proper  regulation,  of  their  foreign  concerns. 
We  should  forfeit  die  confidence,  and  be  thus  in  some  man- 
ner proscribed  from  the  community  of  nations. — ^There  are 
two  cases  in  which  a  people  may  justly,  and  will  naturally  deny 
faith  to  the  assurances  or  stipulations  of  another  ;  one  is,  when 
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the  latter,  as  in  the  flagrant  instance  of  France,  has  lost  all  title 
to  confidence,  by  a  long  course  of  perfidy  and  fraud  ;  the  other, 
when  she  is  destitute  of  any  real,  fixed,  consistent,  respon- 
sible, constitutional  guardian  of  the  national  honour,  in  the 
shape  of  a  senate,  having  the  requisites  we  have  enumerated, 
or  of  an  executive,  so  organized  as  to  possess  a  due  sense  of 
national  character,  and  to  be,  in  tact  as  well  as  in  name,  inde- 
pendent of  the  fluctuating,  capricious,  and  ill-judged  counsels 
either  of  the  multitude  at  large,  or  of  a  short-lived  popular  as- 
sembly. On  the  whole,  under  whatever  point  of  view  we  con- 
template the  coalition  of  the  senate  with  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives m  the  aims  and  feelings  of  party,  we  cannot  imagine 
a  more  abominable  and  mischievous  perversion  of  that  sacred 
institute,  nor  can  we  conceive  a  state  of  things  more  eagerly 
to  be  desired  by  those,  who  wish  to  see  the  constitution  speedily 
brought  into  that  state  of  disorder  and  disrepute,  which  would 
prove  the  immediate  forerunner  of  its  destruction. 

"  Against  the  force  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,** 
says  the  Federalist,  *'  nothing  will  be  able  to  maintain  even 
''  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  senate,  but  such  a  display 
"  of  tnlightened  policy,  and  attachment  to  the  public  good,  as 
"  will  divide  wuh  that  branch  of  the  legislature,  the  affections 
'*  and  support  of  the  entne  body  of  the   people  themselves." 
Whoever  reflects  upon  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  influence 
enjoyed  by  the  most  popular  branch  in  every  government  par- 
taking of  the  republican,  genius,  must  be  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  this  observation.  It  should  be  well  weighed,   and  often  re- 
membered by  the  senate,  who  require  indeed,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  independence  and  dignity,    not  only  all   the 
strength,  resulting   from    their   constitutional    powers,  but   a 
very  large  share  of  that  public  favour  and  respect,  which  the 
faithful  exercise  of  those  powers   is  so  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. Mr.  Burke  remarks  of  the  British  hou5?e  of  lords,  that  it 
is  by  itself  the  feeblest  part  of  the  British  constitution,*  and 
the  Federalist  correctly  observes,  that  no  sooner  did  this  house 
lose  the  support  of  the  monarch,  than  it  was  actually  crushed 
by  the  weight  of  the  popular  branch.  If  an  hereditary  assembly 
of  opulent  nobles  be  incapable  of  sustaining  itself  when  singly 
opposed  to  a  representative  body,  such  as  the  English  house  of 
commons,  we  may  well  tremble  for  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  unless  we  see  the  people  impressed  with  a  lively  sense 
of  its  utihty,  and  a  profound  respect  for  its  character.   Nothing 
can  secure  to  it  the  necessary  aid  of  popular  veneration,  but  a 

*  Observations  on  the  conduct  of  the  minority,  vol*  ti i- 
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constant  display  of  enlightened  policy,  of  attachment  to  the 
public  good,  and  of  conscious  dignity, — notlang,  but  a  steady 
pursuit  of  the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted.  These  consi- 
derations must  render  perfectly  evidc nt  the  proposition  which 
we  have  advanced  in  a  preceding  page; — that  it  cannot  long 
co-operate  with  the  house  of  representatives  in  the  aims,  or 
sympathize  with  the  latter  in  the  spirit  of  party,  without  the 
loss  of  its  independence  and  the  total  prostration  of  its  dignity. 
By  flattering  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  seconding  the 
irregular  designs  of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  the 
senate  may  acquire  a  momentary  and  shadowy  popularity ;  but 
the  only  means  of  conciliating  the  permanent  regard,  and  of 
extorting,  as  it  were,  the  respect,  confidence  and  protection  of 
the  bulk  of  the  nation,  and  particularly  of  the  more  reflecting 
and  well-meaning  class,  would  be  those  which  we  have  men- 
tioned above. 

It  has  been  occasionally  made  a  matter  of  debate  among  us, 
whether  the  members  of  the  senate  were  bound  to  obey  the 
instructions  of  the  legislatures,  by  whom  they  are  chosen,  as  to 
their  votes  on  questions  of  national  policy.  When  we  advert  to 
the  purposes  for  which  this  branch  of  the  legislature  was  parti- 
cularly formed,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  throughout, 
we  cannot  well  comprehend  how  such  a  controversy  could  ever 
have  been  raised.  The  federal  government  in  the  aggregate, 
and  in  all  its  parts,  was  intended, — as  is  so  emphatically  de- 
clared in  the  preamble  to  the  constitution, — to  promote  the 
common  zvelfare,  and  not  in  any  instance,  to  consult  or  gratify 
the  separate  views  or  interests  of  an  individual  state.  It  would 
have  been  altogether  nugatory  to  select  and  determine  this  as 
its  sole  end,  if  any  other  could  be  lawful  for  so  material  a 
branch  of  it  as  the  senate,  whose  agency  is  indispensably  re- 
quisite in  all  its  important  operations.  If  the  opinions  of  the 
state  legislatures  vv^re  obligatory  upon  the  members  of  the  se- 
nate, in  any  one  point  within  the  regular  cognisance  of  that 
body,  this  would  be  equally  the  case  as  to  all  questions  of  fe- 
deral legislation.  The  former  would  thus  substantially  possess, 
and  be  fully  intitled  to  exercise,  not  merely  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing the  senators,  but  that  of  legislating  for  the  Union. 
We  scarcely  need  remarks  how  opposite  would  be  such  a  state 
of  things  to  that  at  which  the  framers  of  the  constitution  aimed, 
and  how  completely  subversive  of  all  the  ends  of  an  orderly 
and  efiective  government. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  equality  of  representation  which  the 
states  enjoy  in  the  senate,  that  could  of  itself  give  a  coercive 
authority  to  their  instructions.     The  objects  proposed  in  this 
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arrangement  may  be  as  successfully  attained  without  allowing 
them  a  right  of  dictation,  as  any  other  which  the  senate  is  meant 
to  promote.  We  can  discover  no  stronger  reason  why  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  should  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  state 
leg.siatures,  than  that  those  of  the  other  house  should  be  placed 
in  the  same  relation,  with  regard  to  their  particular  constitu- 
ents. But  no  reflecting  man  will  contend,  that  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  is  bound  to  obey  the  instructions  or 
mandates  of  his  district.  This  would  be  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  reason  and  policy.  It  would,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Mr. 
Buike,  when  discussing  the  sanae  point  with  respect  to  the 
house  of  commons, — "degrade  the  national  representation 
"  into,  a  confused  and  scuffling  bustle  of  local  agency."*  The 
Federalist  remarks  with  great  truth,  "  that  the  true  distinction 
"  between  the  political  constitutions  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
'*  American  government,  lies  in  the  total  exclusion  of  the  people 
"  in  their  collective  capacity/  from  any  share  in  the  business  of 
**  legislation,  and  not  in  the  total  exclusion  of  the  representatives 
*'  of  the  people  from  the  administration  of  the  former ;  the 
"  principle  of  representation  not  being  unknown  to,  or  wholly 
*'  overlooked  by  the  ancients."  If,  however,  the  members  of 
our  congress,  were  under  the  obligation  of  voting,  according 
to  the  directions  of  their  constituents  when  it  might  please  the 
latter  to  interfere,  this  distinction,  which  gives  so  decided  a 
superiority  to  our  constitution  over  that  of  the  republics  of  an- 
tiquity, could  not  be  said  to  obtain.  The  people  would  no 
longer  be  virtually  excluded  in  their  collective  capacity,  from 
a  share  in  the  concern  of  legislation. 

The  congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  affinity  whatever 
to  a  meeting  of  ambassadors,  such  as  was  the  congress  of 
Rastadt ;  or  of  deputies  like  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  commis- 
sioned to  negotiate  and  wrangle  about  separate  interests,  and 
bound  to  obey  implicitly  the  directions  of  those  from  whom 
they  derived  their  character.  But  it  is  for  all  purposes  of  legis- 
lation, a  body,  according  to  the  intent  and  letter  of  the  con- 
stitution, precisely  of  the  same  nature,  in  both  its  branches, 
as  the  British  parhament,  which  Mr.  Burke  so  accurately  de- 
scribes as  a  "  deliberative  assembly  of  one  nation  with  one  in- 
"  terest,  that  of  the  whole ;  where  not  local  purposes,  nor  local 
"  prejudices  ought  to  guide,  but  the  general  good,  resulting 
"  from  the  general  reason  of  the  whole."  The  aggregate  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  is  the  constitutional,  and  only  proper 

•  Speech  at  Bristol  previous  to  the  election. 
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object  of  the  deliberations  and  votes,  both  of  the  senate  and  the 
house  of  representatives.  It  is  not  permitted  to  any  branch  of 
the  government  to  consult  or  to  notice  the  particular  views  of 
any  portion  of  the  confederacy,  but  in  as  much  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  union.  The  members 
of  both  houses  are  to  be  the  unbiassed  guardians  of  the  com- 
mon welfare,  not  the  agents  and  advocates  of  partial  interests. 
If  this  be  their  true  character,  (and  our  constitution,  luost 
certainly,  neither  implies,  nor  will  admit  a  different  one),  it 
must  be  evident  that  they  can  be  no  more  bound  by  the  in- 
structions of  their  respective  states  or  districts,  than  by  those 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  Union.  If  legislation  under  the  fe- 
deral government,  were  a  matter  of  mere  popular  will,  then 
indeed  there  would  be  some  plausibility  in  the  adverse  doc- 
trinej  But  in  our  case  as  well  as  in  every  other,  government  and 
legislation  are,  to  employ  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  "  mat- 
"  ters  of  reason  and  judgment  and  not  of  inclination."  And  we 
may  proceed  to  ask  with  the  same  profound  writer,  '^  what 
'^  sort  of  reason  is  that  in  which  the  determination  precedes 
"  the  discussion ;  in  which  one  set  of  men  deliberate  and 
*^  another  decide,  and  where  those  wiio  form  the  conclusion 
'^  are  at  the  distance  perhaps  of  many  hundred  miles  from 
'^  those  who  hear  the  arguments ?"* 

Although  the  executive  branch  of  the  federal  system  is  to 
be  considered,  as  secondary  in  point  of  importance  to  the 
legislative,  the  organization  of  the  former  must  have  cost  the 
Convention  much  the  largest  share  of  trouble  and  solicitude. 
It  is  that  about  which  there  prevailed,  and  always  will  prevail, 
a  greater  multiplicity,  as  well  as  diversity,  of  opinions  and 
theories,  and  which  it  was  therefore  most  difficult  to  anange 
to  the  satisfaction, — we  will  not  say  of  all  parties  (for  that 
would  have  been  impossible), — but  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  community.  Accordingly  no  feature  of  tlie  system  was 
canvassed  with  equal  zeal  or  asperity;  none,  to  employ  the 
words  of  the  Federalist,  "  inveighed  against  us  with  less  candor 
"  or  criticized  with  less  judgment." 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  had,  however,  full  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  they  accomplished  the 
nice  and  arduous  task,  of  creating  an  Executive  of  sufficient 
energy  and  dignity,  without  hazarding  the  security  of  popular 
rights,  or  outraging  the  prejudices  of  a  people  jealous  in  the 
extreme  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  an  individual,  and  pas- 

*  Speech  at  the  condusion  of  the  poll  at  Bristol. 
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^ionately  fond  of  the  characteristic  simplicity  of  republican 
manners.  The  indispensable  necessity  of  an  executive  distinct 
from  the  legislative  power,  as  an  ingredient  in  the  composition 
of  a  stable  and  orderly  government,  was  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  all  who  were  even  slightly  conversant  with  the  science  of 
politics,  or  the  history  of  mankind.  Few  moreover  could  have 
doubted  that  unitj/  was  a  feature  no  less  essential  in  the  consti- 
tution of  a  suitable  executive,  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  giving 
it  the  requisite  efficiency,  but  of  providing  a  restraint  on  its 
power  by  increasing  its  responsibility.* 

Another  point  in  reference  to  this  subject,  about  which  the 
Convention  could  have  had  no  hesitation,  nor  men  of  reflection 
any  disagreement,  was  the  necessity  of  imparting  energy  to 
the  executive. 

"  Energy,"  ?ays  the  Federalist,  "  is  a  leading  chancter  in  the  definition  of 
agood  government.  It  is  essential  to  thr  protertion  oftlie  community  against 
foreign  attacks.  It  is  not  less  essential  to  the  steady  administration  of  the 
laws,  to  the  protection  of  prope  ty  agamst  those  irregular  and  high  handed 
combinations  which  sometimes  interrupt  the  ordinary  course  of  justice, — to 
the  security  of  hberty  agahist  the  enterprises  and  assaults  of  ambition,  of 
factioiT,  and  of  anarchy. 

"  Every  man,  the  least  conversant  in  Roman  story,  knows  how  often  that 
republic  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  absolute  power  of  a  single  man, 
tinder  the  formidable  title  of  dictator,  as  well  against  the  intrigues  of  ambi- 
tioi.s  individuals,  who  aspired  to  tyranny,  and  the  seditions  of  whole  classes 
of  the  community,  who.'e  conduct  threatened  the  existence  of  all  govern- 
ment, as  against  the  invasions  of  external  enemies,  who  menaced  the  con- 
quest and  destruction  of  Rome. 

"  There  can  be  no  need,  however,  to  multiply  arguments  or  examples  on 
this  head.  A  feeble  eaccutn-e,  implies  a  ferble  execution  of  the  government.  A 
feeble  extcutiorii  is  hut  another  phi  use  for  a  bad  execution :  and  a  government  ill 
executed,  whutever  it  may  be  in  theory,  must  be  in  practice,  a  bail  government  J" 

These  and  other  elementary  principles  in  relation  to  the 
proper  organization  of  the  executive  in  a  free  government,  have 
been  so  often  discussed,  and  are  so  universally  admitted,  that 
they  require  no  further  notice  here.  V^'e  shall  therefore  pro- 
ceed without  delay,  to  examine  how  far  the  arrangements  of 
the  Convention  are  consonant  to  the  sound  theory  ot  the  case. 
This  inquiry  mciudes  the  following  topics,  which  we  shall  re- 
view in  regidar  order,  and  with  the  requisite  brevity. —  3.  The 
mode  of  electing  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  our 
executive  is  styled — 2.  The  term  of  his  appointment — 3.  The 
powers  and  privileges  with  which  he  is  invested — 4.  The  re- 
straints to  which  he  is  subjected 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
considered  it  as  assential  to  a  republican  government,  that  all 

•  See  Federalist,  No.  70.  and  De  Lolme,  B.  2,  c.  ii. 
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political  power  should  emanate  either  immediately  or  remotely 
from  the  people.  An  elective  executive  followed  of  course 
from  this  principle.  The  frequency  of  elections  they  also  re- 
garded as  of  vital  importance,  particularly  in  the  case  in  which 
a  large  share  of  power  is  delegated  to  an  individual.  The  Ame- 
rican executive  was,  conformably  to  this  doctrine,  to  be  elected 
but  for  a  limited  time,  and  that  time  to  be  circumscribed  within 
the  narrowest  bounds  compatible  with  the  ends  proposed  in 
the  creation  of  this  department.  The  mode  of  appointing  tlie 
American  president,  and  his  duration  in  office,  presented  them- 
selves therefore  in  the  iirst  place,  for  the  determination  of  the 
Covention. 

The  most  common  and  weighty  objection  urged  against  an 
elective  magistracy,  is  drawn  from  the  dangerous  commotions 
and  intrigues,  to  \vhich  the  periodical  choice  may  give  rise,  and 
which  it  has  in  fact  produced  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
in  which  this  arrangement  has  obtained.  The  Convention  were 
fully  impressed  with  the  truth  and  cogency  of  this  objection. 
They  deemed  it  indispensable,  however,  that  the  sense  of  the 
people  should  operate  in  the  choice  of  the  person,  to  whom  the 
highest  national  trust  was  to  be  confided.  At  the  same  time, 
it  appeared  to  them  material,  that  the  immediate  election  should 
be  made  "  by  men  most  capable  of  analyzing  the  qualities 
"  adapted  to  the  station,  and  acting  under  circumstances  fa- 
"  vourable  to  the  honest  and  calm  deliberation." 

The  plan  which  they  devised,  is  admirably  well  adapted  to 
answer  these  several  ends.  The  constitution  denies  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large  the  immediate  election  of  the  president,  but  pro- 
vides "  that  each  state  shall  choose  a  number  of  persons  as 
^'  electors,  equal  to  the  number  of  senators  and  representatives 
"  of  such  state  in  the  national  government,  and  that  these 
"  electors  shall  assemble  to  vote  by  ballot  w  ithin  the  state,  on 
"  a  day  to  be  determined  by  congress,  which  shall  be  the  same 
*'  throughout  all  the  states."  The  votes  thus  given  are  to  be 
transmitted  under  seal  to  the  seat  of  the  national  government, 
and  to  be  directed  to  the  president  of  the  senate.  It  is  also 
enacted  by  the  constitution,  that  no  senator,  representative  or 
other  person,  holding  a  place  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States,  can  be  of  the  number  of  the  electors. 

This  scheme  of  election  is  obviously  of  the  happiest  concep- 
tion, and  of  the  most  beneficial  tendency.  The  comments  of 
the  Federalist  on  this  subject,  will  serve  to  convey  our  own 
opinions.  We  quote  their  ideas  the  more  readily,  because  we 
know  of  nothing  in  the  experience  of  this  country,  which  can 
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serve  to  invalidate  them.  If  the  choice  of  a  president  has,  in 
two  instances,  been  unfortunate,  the  evil  is  not  to  be  traced  to 
the  process  of  election,  nor  would  it,  we  think,  have  been  avert- 
ed by  any  other  which  could  have  been  devised. 

"  It  was,"  says  genera?  Hamilton,  "  peculiarly  desirable  to  aiFord  as  little 
opportunity  as  possible  to  tumnlt  and  disorder  in  the  clioice  of  the  executive. 
This  evil  was  not  least  to  be  dreaded  in  the  election  of  a  magistrate  who 
was  to  have  so  in)portaiit  an  agency  in  the  administration  of  the  government. 
But  the  precautions  which  have  been  so  happily  concerted  in  the  system  un- 
der consideration,  promise  an  effectual  securiiy  against  this  mischief.  The 
choice  of  SEVERAL,  to  form  an  intermediate  body  of  electors,  will  be  muck 
less  apt  to  convulse  the  community  with  any  extraordinary  or  violent  move- 
ments, than  the  choice  of  one,  W'ho  was  himself  to  be  the  final  object  of  the 
public  wishes.  As  the  electors,  chosen  in  each  state,  are  to  assemble  and 
vote  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  chosen,  th  s  detached  and  divided  situa- 
tion will  expose  them  much  less  to  iieats  and  ferments,  that  might  be  com- 
municated from  them  to  the  people,  than  if  they  were  all  to  be  convened  at 
one  time,  in  one  place. 

"  Nothing  was  more  to  be  desired,  than  that  every  practicable  obstacle 
should  be  opposed  to  cabal,  intrigue  and  corruption.  These  most  deadly  ad- 
versaries of  republican  government  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to 
make  their  approaches  from  mor'?  than  one  quarter,  but  chiefly  from  the  de- 
sire in  foreign  powers  to  gain  an  improper  ascendant  in  our  councils.     How 
could  they  better  gratify  this,  than  by  raising  a  creature  of  their  own  to  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  Union.  But  the  Convention  have  guarded  against  all 
danger  of  this  sort  with  the  most  provident  and  judicious  attention.     They 
have  not  made  the  appointment  of  the  pr«\sident  to  depend  on  pre-existing 
bodies  of  men,  who  might  be  tampered  with  beforehand  to  prostitute  their 
votes;  but  they  have  referred  in  the  first  instance  to  an  imiiiediate  act  of  the 
people  of  America,  to  be  exerted  in  the  choice  of  persons  for  the  temporary 
and  sole  purpose  of  making  tjie  appointment.  And  they  have  excluded  from 
eligibility  to  this  trust,  all  those  who  from  situation  mii>;ht  be  suspected  of 
too  great  devotion  to  the  president  in  office.    Thus,  without  corrupting  the 
body  of  the  people,  the  immediate  agents  in  the  election  will  at  least  enter 
upon  the  task,  free  from  any  sinister  bias.     Their  transient  existence,  and 
their  detached  situation,  already  noticed,  afford  a  satisfactory  prospect  of 
their  conihming  so,  to  the  concluiion  of  it.  The  business  of  corruption,  when 
it  is  to  embrace  so  considerable  a  number  of  men,  requires  time,  as  well  as 
means.  Nor  would  it  be  found  easy  suddenly  to  embark  them,  dispersed  as 
they  would  be,  over  thirteen  states,  in  any  combinations  founded  upon  mo- 
tives, which,  though  they  could  not  properly  be  denominated  corrupt,  might 
yet  be  of  a  nature  to  mislead  them  from  their  duty. 

"  Another,  and  no  less  important  desideratum  was,  that  the  executive 
should  be  independent  for  his  conthuiance  in  office,  on  all,  but  the  people 
themselves.  He  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  his  duty  to  his^com- 
plaisance  for  those  whose  favour  was  necessary  to  the  duration  of  his  official 
consequence.  This  advantage  will  also  be  secured,  by  making  his  re-election 
to  depend  on  a  special  body  of  representatives,  deputed  by  the  society  for 
the  single  purpose  of  making  the  important  choice." 

To  settle  the  term  for  which  the  president  v/as  to  be  elected, 
must  have  been  a  matter  of  some  perplexity  for  the  Conven- 
tion. Sound  policy  dictated,  that  the  period  should  not  be  so 
long,  as  to  weaken  in  the  breast  of  a  functionary  invested  with 
such  formidable  powers,  that  lively  sense  of  responsibility  to 
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the  people,  which  is  one  of  the  most  operative  of  all  restraints 
U[wn  irregular  ambition,  as  well  as  one  of  the  strongest  excite- 
ments to  virtuous  conduct,  and  which,  therefore,  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  wise  constitution  to  vivify  and  sustain. — Pru- 
dence exacted  also,  that  the  people  should  be  enabled  to  inter- 
fere legally  and  to  exercise  their  right  of  suffrage  in  relation  to 
the  executive  office,  before  any  incumbent  who  might  be  so  dis- 
posed, could  have  the  time  both  to  organize  and  execute  plans 
hostile  to  the  public  liberties. — But  while  the  national  interests 
enjoined  precautions  of  this  description,  they  likewise  demand- 
ed, that  whatever  might  be  the  degree  of  security  provided  by 
the  mode  of  election  to  the  presidency,  against  popular  dis- 
turbances or  corrupt  intrigues, — the  people  should  not  be  too 
frequently  called  upon  to  adjudge  to  one  of  many  powerful 
candidates,  in  office,  to  which  they  themselves  would  attach 
the  highest  importance,  and  which  for  tliis  and  so  many  other 
reasons,  would  be  sought  with  more  than  ordinary  avidity. 

As  to  the  order,  tranquillity  and  advantage  uith  which 
this  decisison  would  be  made,  however  frequent  might  be  its 
recurrence,  strong  reliance  could  indeed  be  placed  upon  the 
moderation,  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  American  na- 
tion ;— ^upen  the  discretion,  impartiality,  and  discernment 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  operation  of  self-love 
alone,  on  a  body  of  freemen,  making  from  among  them- 
selves, an  appointment,  in  which  their  own  personal  interests 
would  be  deeply  implicated.  The  lessons  of  experience  how- 
ever, and  the  analogy  of  our  nature,  suggested  to  the  Conven- 
tion, that  the  reason  of  the  public  should  not  be  put  to  the  test 
oftener  than  necessitv  commanded,  on  an  occasion  such  as  that 
of  the  election  of  a  chief  magistrate,  wherein  their  feelings 
might  be  strongly  excited.  The  same  valid  objection  which 
obtains  against  a  frequent  reference  of  constitutional  questions 
to  the  decision  of  the  whole  society, — we  mean  the  danger  of 
disturbing  the  public  tranquillity,  by  interesting  too  powerfully 
the  public  passions, — applies  with  equal  force  to  the  case  under 
consideration. 

The  expediency  of  giving  a  certain  extension  to  the  presi- 
dential term  of  service,  wcis  confirmed  by  other  and  very  im- 
perious motives.  It  is  well  remarked  by  the  Federalist,  that 
duration  in  office  is  essential  to  the  energy  of  the  execu- 
tive department.  Feebleness  and  irresolution  would  be  the 
characteristics  of  the  station,  unless  the  chief  magistrate  pos- 
sessed personal  firmness  in  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional 
powers.  But  this  could  scarcely  be  expected,  if  he  held  his 
office  by  a  momentary  and  precarious  title. 
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"  A  man,"  says  the  Federalist  with  great  truth,  "  acting  in 
'  the  capacity  of  a  chief  magistrate,  under  a  consciousness  that 
"  in  a  very  short  time  he  must  lay  down  his  office,  will  be 
"  apt  to  feel  himself  too  little  interested  in  it,  to  hazard  any 
''  material  censure  or  perplexity  from  the  independent  exertion 
"  of  his  powers,  or  from  encountering  the  ill  humours,  how- 
'^  ever  transient,  which  may  happen  to  prevail  either  in  a  con- 
"  siderable  part  of  the  society  itself,  or  even  in  a  predominant 
"  faction  in  the  legislative  body." 

The  intimate  connexion  between  the  continuance  of  the  exe- 
cutive magistrate  in  office,  and  the  stability  of  the  system  of  ad- 
ministration was  also  to  be  taken  into  view,  in  settling  the  term 
of  his  appointment.  This  connexion  must  be  too  obvious  to  all 
our  readers,  to  render  necessary  any  thing  more  on  our  part, 
than  the  mere  indication  of  it.  We  have  already  spoken  some- 
what at  large  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  variable,  or 
fluctuating  policy  in  the  management  of  the  national  concerns^ 

After  giving  every  degree  of  attention  to  the  topics  we  have 
stated  above,  the  Convention  fixed  upon  the  term  of  four  years 
for  the  executive  office ;  connecting  with  it,  however,  the  im- 
portant circumstance  of  indefinite  re-eligibility.  They  coulcl 
not  be  absolutely  certain  that  this  or  any  other  limited  mea- 
sure of  duration  would  completely  answer  the  ends  proposed, 
but  they  considered  it  as  the  proper  mean  between  incon- 
venient extremes  ;  as  sufficient  to  uphold  the  personal  firmness 
of  the  magistrate,  and  yet  not  so  great,  as  to  justify  any  reason^ 
able  alarm  for  the  public  liberties.  The  privilege  of  indefinite 
re-eligibility  comes  powerfully  in  aid  of  the  term  selected  by  the 
Convention,  so  far  as  the  steadiness  of  the  public  councils  is 
involved  in  this  point.  It  was  confidently  to  be  presumed,  that 
an  enlightened  people  would  not  fail  to  secure  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  permanence  in  a  salutary  plan  of  administration, 
by  renewing  the  investiture  of  a  president  to  whose  talents  and 
virtues  it  might  be  due,  and  who,  during  his  probation,  had 
given  unequivocal  proofs  of  wisdom,  integrity,  constancy  and 
vigilance,  the  necessary  qualifications  for  his  office.  We  sin- 
cerely rejoice  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  the  senate, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  in  our  survey  of  the  organization  of 
Aat  body,  nothing  like  a  constitutional,  or  necessary  rotation 
prevails  in  any  office,  or  department  of  our  government.  The 
principle  of  exclusion,  whether  perpetual  or  temporary,  applied 
to  those  who  have  filled  a  public  station,  is  of  a  most  perni- 
cious tendency,  while  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  unlimited  re- 
eligibility  under  a  representative  system  like  the  American, 
operates  as  a  corrective  to  some  of  the  most  serious  evils  inci-= 
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dent  to  frequent  elections.  A  variety  of  causes  always  in  action, 
insure  to  the  country  the  constant  agency  of  this  corrective. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  have  also  provided, — with 
a  view  to  maintain  the  personal  independence  of  the  president, 
which  they  so  justly  deemed  essential  to  the  vigor  of  the  exe- 
cutive department, — that  the  compensation  which  might  at 
stated  times  be  fixed  for  his  support,  should  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished  during  the  period  of  his  appointment, 
and  that  he  should  not  receive  within  that  period,  any  other 
emolument  from  the  United  States  or  any  of  them. — The  uti- 
lity of  this  restriction  needs  no  comment.  Neither  is  it  neces- 
sary for  us,  after  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages,  to 
point  out  the  objects  or  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  those 
clauses  of  the  constitution,  which  enact  that  no  person,  except 
a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  federal  system,  nor  any  who  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen 
years  a  resident  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
office  of  president. 

It  must  be  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  executive 
would  have  been  wanting  in  energy  if  competent  powers  had 
not  been  allotted  to  his  department.  Of  those  vested  in  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  to  whom  the  Convention  have  dis- 
tributed a  share  sufficiently  ample  for  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic, that  of  the  qualified  negative  upon  the  acts  or  resolutions 
of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  deserves  to  be  noticed  in 
the  first  instance.  The  propriety  of  a  negative  of  some  kind  is 
almost  self-evident.  It  is,  for  the  executive,  a  necessary  means 
of  self-defence,  without  which  he  would  be  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  legislative  department. — But  an  absolute  veto 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment, which  can  admit  of  nothing  in  legislation,  paramount  to 
the  decisions  of  the  great  majority  of  the  national  representa- 
tives. A  power  of  this  description  might,  from  its  very  mag- 
nitude, prove  altogether  nugatory.  The  efiect  would  be  so  in- 
vidious as  to  deter  the  possessor  from  employing  it  but  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity. — In  England,  the  prerogative  of  this 
kiatui-e  vested  in  the  crown,  has  on  this  account  been  suffered 
to  fall  into  disuse.  The  convention  in  allowing  a  negative  to 
the  prebideii^,  subjected  it  therefore  to  certain  qualifications 
highly  to  be  commended  for  their  wisdom  and  efficacy. — In 
signifying  his  disapprobation  of  a  bill  which  has  passed  the 
house  of  representatives  and  the  senate,  he  is  required  to  state 
his  objections  at  large,  to  the  branch  of  the  legislature  in  which 
it  originated,  and  his  opposition  is  of  avail,  only  in  the  case 
when  upon  a  reconsideration  of  the  bill  by  both  houses  of  con- 
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gress,  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each,  do  not  concur  in  giv- 
ing it  the  authority  of  a  law. 

This  modification  of  the  negative,  is  no  less  favourable  to 
energy  in  the  executive,  than  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  will  be  readily  em- 
ployed and  rendered,  therefore,  more  effectual  than  if  it  were 
absolute.  We  have  seen  it  exerted  in  several  instances  with 
success  and  without  odium.  No  president  will  indeed  venture 
to  have  recourse  to  this  expedient,  but  after  very  mature  de- 
liberation and  on  full  persuasion  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  act 
from  which  he  may  dissent.  But  with  these  prerequisites,  no 
man  even  of  ordinary  firmness  occupying  this  station,  can 
hesitate  to  perform  his  duty,  as  the  experiment  can  scarcely, 
in  any  imaginable  case,  be  attended  with  danger  to  himself,  or 
serious  detriment  to  the  public. 

The  utility  of  the  qualified  negative  to  all  parties,  is  ex- 
plained in  a  very  full  and  satisfactory  manner  by  the  Federalist. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  some  few  of  the  suggestions  of 
General  Hamilton,  on  this  point.  ^'  The  power  in  question,'' 
says  he,  "  will  serve  as  a  shield  to  the  executive,  as  it  will  not 
"  in  all  likelihood  often  happen,  that  improper  views  will  go- 
*'  vern  so  large  a  proportion  as  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  the 
"  legislature  at  the  same  time,  and  this  too,  in  defiance  of  the 
"  counterpoising  weight  of  the  executive.  It  will,  moreover, 
"  furnish  an  additional  security  against  the  enaction  of  impro- 
per laws.  It  establishes  a  salutary  check  upon  the  legislative 
body  calculated  to  guard  the  community  against  the  effects 
of  faction,  precipitancy,  or  any  impulse  unfriendly  to  the 
"  pubhc  good,  which  may  happen  to  influence  a  majority  of 
'*  that  body." 

According  to  the  constitution,  the  president  is  commander 
in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  militia  of  the  several  states  when  called  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  Union;  he  has  power  to  grant  reprieves  and 
pardons,  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment, — to  make  treaties  and  to  appoint  all 
public  functionaries  under  restrictions  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently speak, — to  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  minis- 
ters ; — to  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States ; — 
to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  congress  such  mea- 
sures as  he  shall  judge  necessary  or  expedient ; — ^to  convene 
both  houses  or  either  of  them  on  extraordmary  occasions,  and 
to  provide  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  There  is 
unquestionably  in  this  mass  of  prerogative  and  privilege, 
wherewith  to  form  an  executive  of  all  the  strength  and  dig- 
nity compatible  with  the  genius  of  a  republican  government^ 
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and  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  the  pubhc  welfare.  Not 
only  does  our  chief  magistrate  possess,  by  virtue  of  his  consti- 
tutional attributes,  a  degree  of  vigor  sufficient  for  all  the  objects 
of  the  executive  office,  but  he  may  derive  from  those  attri- 
butes, a  correspondent  share  of  influence  and  consideration. 
He  has  ample  scope  for  exertion.  He  has  strong  personal  in- 
terests and  the  most  generous  motives  to  excite  him  to  action. 
The  origin  and  the  term  of  his  power  are  in  themselves  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  proper  dispositions  towards  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty.  He  may  render  his  trust  the  instrument 
not  only  of  much  personal  glory,  but  of  the  highest  national 
prosperity. 

The  American  executive,  as  we  have  remarked  in  another 
place,  has  the  power  of  concluding  treaties,  **  provided,  how- 
"  ever,  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  in  the  senate  concur." 
This  restriction  upon  a  prerogative,  which  in  most  govern- 
mentSj  is  allotted  exclusively  to  the  executive  authority,  may 
be  productive  of  some  slight  mconvenience,  but  it  is  still 
founded  on  very  sufficient  motives,  and  subservient  to  very 
useful  e^ids.  The  necessity  of  obtaining  the  ratification  of  the 
senate  for  treaties,  may  sometimes  occasion  mischievous 
delays,  and  perhaps  lessen  the  readmess  of  foreign  powers, 
by  whom  the  nature  of  the  case  may  not  be  fully  understood, 
to  engage  in  formal  and  complicated  negotiations  with  our 
ministers  abroad.  These  disadvantages  are,  however,  merely 
possible  or  of  extremely  doubtful  occurrence,  and  greatly  over- 
Ijalanced  by  the  certain  benefits  of  the  provision  in  question, 
which  the  Federalist  very  justly  pronounces  to  be,  "  one  of  the 
'^  best  digested  and  most  unexceptionable  parts  of  the  plan  of 
"  the  Convention." 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  however  desirous  of 
strengthening  the  executive,  or  averse  from  die  supposition 
of  universal  venality  in  human  nature,  deemed  it  nevertheless, 
neither  safe  ilor  proper  to  intrust  to  an  elective  magistrate  of 
four  years'  duration,  the  sole  power  of  making  treaties.  They 
dreaded  the  influence  of  foreign  partialities  upon  the  mind  of 
a  president;  they  were  not  even  inclined  to  discard  as  impro- 
bable the  conjecture  that  he  might  be  corrupted  by  foreign 
powers  to  whose  intrigues  we  are,  from  the  nature  of  our  in- 
stitutions, particularly  pbnoxious.  "  The  institution  of  dele- 
"  gated  power,"  says  the  Federalist,  *'  implies  that  there  is  a 
"  portion  of  virlue  and  honour  among  mankind,  which  may  be 
"  a  reasonable  ground  of  confidence,  and  experience  justifies 
"  the  theory.  But  the  history  of  human  conduct  does  not 
*'  warrant  that  exalted  opinion  of  human  virtue  which  would 
''  make  it  wise  in  a  nation,  to  commit  interests  of  so  delicate 
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"  and  momentous  a  kind,  as  those  which  concern  her  inteN 
"  course  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  the  sole  disposal  of  a 
"  magistrate  created  and  circumstanced  as  would  be  a  presi- 
"  dent  of  the  United  States." 

Conformably  to  this  sound  doctrine  the  senate  was  admitted 
to  a  participation  in  the  power  of  making  treaties.  The  franiers 
of  the  constitution  regarded  the  joint  agency  of  the  president 
and  the  senate  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  as  a  full  security 
against  corruption.  This  co-operation  also  appeared  to  them  in 
the  light  of  a  pledge,  for  the  intervention  of  a  larger  share  of 
wisdom  and  ability  in  the  formation  of  the  national  compacts  ; 
calculating  as  they  did,  that  both  the  higher  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature, and  the  executive  office  would  be  constantly  filled  by 
men  of  enlarged  and  steady  views,  of  acute  discernment  and 
extensive  information.  The  house  of  representatives  was  ex- 
cluded from  a  share  in  the  treaty  making  power,  for  reasons 
which  it  must  be  almost  needless  to  suggest.  *^The  fluctuating, 
**  and,  taking  its  future  increase  into  the  account,  the  multitu- 
"  dinous  composition  of  that  body,"  says  the  Federalist,  *^  for- 
*'  bid  us  to  expect  in  it,  those  qualities  which  are  essential  to 
'*  the  proper  execution  of  such  an  office. 

"  Accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  foreign  politics ; 
"  a  steady  and  systematic  adherence  to  the  same  views ;  a  nice 
"  and  uniform  sensibility  to  national  character ;  decision,  se- 
"  crecy,  and  dispatch ;  are  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  a 
"  body  so  variable  and  so  numerous." 

The  constitution  impowers  the  president  to  nominate  and 
by  and  with  the  advice  ajid  consent  of  the  senate,  to  appoint, 
ambassadors,  public  ministers,  &c.  The  concurrence  of  the 
senate  in  this  important  operation  of  government,  must  be 
considered  as  materially  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.  For 
obvious  reasons  it  was  both  necessary  and  proper,  that  the 
rfght  of  nominating  individuals  to  office  should  be  vested  in 
a  single  person,  and  that  that  person  should  be  the  president. 
The  sound  constitution  of  the  executive  in  a  republican  system, 
does  not,  however,  require,  that  he  should  be  the  sole  foun- 
tain of  honour  as  in  the  case  of  a  monarch.  On  the  contrary, 
so  large  a  share  of  patronage  as  this  arrangement  implies, 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  security  and  scope  of  republican 
institutions.  No  proposition,  moreover,  can  be  clearer  than  this ; 
that  the  plan  of  subjecting  the  executive  to  some  external  con- 
trol, in  the  selection  of  public  functionaries,  is  the  most  eligi- 
ble, with  a  view  to  the  obtaining  a  judicious  choice,  and  of  great 
advantage  to  the  national  interest,  wherever  it  can  be  adopted 
widiout  trenching  too  far  upon  those  resources  of  personal  in- 
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fluence,  which  all  executive  magistracy  should  enjoy  in  order 
to  be  properly  efficient. 

Considerations  such  as  the  foregoing,  induced  the  framers 
of  the  constitution,  to  make  the  approbation  of  ihe  senate  ne- 
cessary to  the  validity  of  all  appointments  to  office.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  mode  in  which  the  writers  of  the  Federalist  rea- 
son on  this  subject.  We  leave  our  readers  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  sanguine  expectations  in  which  they  indulge  have 
been  fully  veriticd. 

"  The  necessity  of  the  co-operation  of  the  senate  in  appointments,"  says 
General  Hamilton,  **  wonld  have  a  powerful,  tiiough  in  general,  a  silent 
operation.  It  would  be  an  excellent  check  npon  a  spirit  of  favouritism  in  the 
president,  and  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  unfit  cha- 
racters. It  will  readily  be  comprehended  that  a  man  who  had  himself  the 
sole  di!?position  of  offices,  would  be  governed  much  more  by  his  private  in- 
clinations and  interests,  than  when  he  was  bound  to  submit  the  propriety  of 
his  choice,  to  the  discussion  and  determination  of  a  different  and  indepen- 
dent body,  and  that  body  an  entire  brauch  of  the  legislature.  The  probability 
of  rejectioh  would  be  a  strong  motive  to  care  in  proposing.  The  danger  to 
Lis  own  reputation,  and  in  the  case  of  an  elective  magistrate,  to  his  political 
existence,  from  betraying  a  spirit  of  favouritism,  or  an  unbecoming  pursuit 
of  popularity,  to  the  observation  of  a  body  whose  opinion  would  have  great 
weight  in  forming  that  of  the  public,  could  not  fail  to  operate  as  a  barrier. 

"  He  would  be  both  ashamed  and  afraid  to  bring  forward,  for  the  juost 
distinguished  or  lucrative  stations,  candidates  who  had  no  other  merit  than 
that  of  coming  from  the  same  state  to  which  he  particularly  belonged,  or 
of  being,  in  some  way  or  other,  personally  allied  to  Irm,  or  of  possess- 
ing the  necessary  insignificance  and  pliancy  to  render  them  the  obsequi- 
ous instruments  of  his  pleasure." 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  although  invested  with 
all  the  powers  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  the  fiuiclious 
strictly  appropriate  to  the  executive  magistracy,  has  neither 
privileges  nor  resources  of  any  description,  to  render  him  ca- 
pable of  becoming  formidable  to  the  public  liberties.  Besides 
being  subject  to  the  restraints  we  have  just  noticed,  he  labours 
under  positive  disabilities,  in  all  the  cases  in  which  the  execu- 
tive authority  is  seriously  to  be  apprehended.  He  can  neither 
make  war  nor  conclude  peace,  nor  raise  or  regulate  fleets  or 
armies,  nor  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  public  revenue,  without 
obtaining  cither  the  concurrence,  or  the  previous  authorization 
of  the  legislative  department.  He  is  liable  at  all  times  to  im- 
peachment, trial,  dismission  from  offience,  incapacity  to  serve 
under  the  United  States,  and  to  the  forfeiture  of  life  and  estate 
by  subsequent  prosecution  in  the  common  course  of  law,  on 
conviction  befoie  the  senate  of  treason,  of  bribery,  or  other 
high  crimes  or  misdemeanors.  He  is  personally  and  exclu- 
sively responsible  for  all  the  measures  of  his  department,  the 
Convention  having  very  wisely  omitted  to  establish  any  thing 
like  a  council,  whose  coucurrence  should  be  necessary  to  the 
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operations  of  the  ostensible  executive.  He  is  neither  fettered 
nor  sheltered  by  constitutional  advisers.  He  stands  alone  in 
his  accountabihty,  and  is  therefore  Hable  to  be  more  narrowly 
watched  in  all  his  movements,  to  be  more  readily  detected, 
and  more  easily  baffled,  should  his  plans  or  measures  be  of  a 
dangerous  tendency.  When,  added  to  all  this,  the  compara- 
tively short  term  of  his  appointment,  and  the  mode  of  his  elec- 
tion by  persons  immediately  chosen  by  the  people  for  the  pur- 
pose, are  taken  into  consideration,  it  would  not  appear  to  be 
within  the  compass  of  human  address,  for  a  magistrate  so  cir- 
cumataaced,  to  succeed  in  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny; 
particularly,  as  it  would  be  necessary  before  the  object  could 
be  achieved,  either  to  deceive  or  to  corrupt  not  only  the  two 
houses  of  congress,  but  the  state  legislatures  and  the  nation  at 
large. 

Impotent  as  may  be  the  president  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purposes  of  personal  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  rights, — he  is  nevertheless  an  officer  of  mighty  in- 
fluence in  the  state,  and  capable  at  all  times  either  of  injuring 
or  benefiting  the  public  weal  in  a  very  material  degree.  "  A 
"  political  executive  magistracy,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  "  though 
"  merely  such,  is  a  great  trust.  It  is  a  trust,  indeed,  that  has 
"  much  depending  upon  its  faithful  and  diligent  performance, 
"  both  in  the  person  presiding  in  it,  and  in  all  its  subordinates." 
With  this  intrinsic  importance  there  is  connected  in  our  case 
a  great  external  weight  derived  from  accidental  circum- 
stances, and  from  certain  habits  into  which  the  people  have 
fallen.  The  executive  is  now  the  source  to  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  country  looks  up,  not  only  for  information  but 
for  opinions,  on  matters  of  the  highest  national  concern.  The 
tenure  of  his  office, — that  of  popularity,  or  of  the  favour 
of  the  majority, — the  nature  of  his  functions,  and  the  dignity 
of  his  station,  enable  him  to  fashion  almost  at  will,  the  public 
sentiment.  They  place  him,  indeed,  in  such  a  relation  with  re- 
gard both  to  the  people,  and  to  the  legislative  department,  that, 
if  he  be  supported  by  a  strong  party  in  the  latter  and  be  him- 
self gifted  with  a  supremacy  of  intellect,  he  may  become  nearly 
absolute  within  the  limits  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  federal 
government,  and  for  purposes  other  than  those  of  tyranny  or 
lawless  personal  ambition. 

It  may  be  easily  inferred  from  these  remarks,  and  from  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  executive  authority  such  as  we  have 
described  it,  that,  as  regards  the  dearest  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, the  president  of  the  United  States  should  be  a  person  of 
no  ordinary  capacity  or  vulgar  virtue.  To  fill  his  station  in  the 
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manner  required  by  the  public  interests  and  his  own  personal 
glory,  he  should  resemble  in  point  of  firmness,  integrity,  and 
patriotism,  the  august  individual  who  first  occupied  this  post; — 
by  whose  approbation  the  constitution  was  in  the  first  instance 
so  brilliantly  auspicated,  and  by  whose  services  it  was  after- 
wards, and,  as  we  trust,  inviolably  hallowed.  A  president  of  the 
Unitt-d  States  should  possess  a  mind  of  the  most  enlarged  and 
vigorous  cast,  enlightened  and  disciplined  by  experience  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  enriclied  and  liberalized  by 
long  study  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  of  the  principles  of  raioral  and  political  science.  He  should 
be  intimately  acquainted  vviih  both  our  domestic  interests  and 
external  relations,  familiarly  conversant  with  all  the  branches 
of  public  economy,  and  capable  of  directing  the  operations, 
and  pursuing  the  details  of  every  department  of  the  executive 
administration.  We  scarcely  need  add  of  a  magistrate  to  whom 
so  many  important  interests  are  confided — who  is  solely  and 
perilously  responsible  for  the  exact  performance  of  so  many 
heavy  duties— that  he  should  be  indefatigably  industrious,  uni- 
formly circumspect,  jealous  of  every  appearance  of  encroach- 
ment on  his  authority,  tenacious  of  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  general  government,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  con- 
stitution. 

It  must  also  be  obvious  that  his  personal  aims  and  demeanor 
should  invariably  correspond  in  dignity,  to  the  elevation  of 
his  official  rank ;  that  he  should  be  inaccessible  to  ail  party 
feelings,  above  all  narrow  prejudice,  incapable  of  cherishing 
undue  foreign  partialities,  or  of  acting  under  the  guidance  of 
vulgar  passions.  There  should  be  nothing  of  low  cunning  in 
his  nature ;  nothing  of  petty  or  oblique  artifice  in  any  one  of 
the  proceedings  either  of  his  public  or  private  life.  Watchful- 
ness and  prudence  are  indispensible  for  his  office ;  and  if 
some  share  of  subtlet}^  or  refinement  may  be  admitted,  it 
should  be  of  a  noble  and  generous  kind — magna  et  laudabilh 
astutia, — not  allied  in  the  remotest  degree  to  the  craft  of  a 
huckster,  or  the  knavish  ingenuity  of  a  mountebank.  Fortem, 
jiistum,  severuniy  gravem^  magjianimumy  largumy  liberalem, 
hae  sunt  regiae  laudes,  says  Cicero. — These  which  the  orator 
denominates  royal  virtues,  should  shine  with  superior  lustre 
in  the  character  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  system  of  go- 
vernment, the  prosperity  of  which  is  more  intimately  con- 
nected than  that  of  any  other  form,  with  the  personal  qua- 
lities of  those,  to  whose  management  it  is  intrusted.  To 
suppose  a  president  of  the  United  States  either  tlie  leader 
or  the  voluntary   to^l  of    a    domestic    faction,    either   the 
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pensionary  or  the  blind  instrument  of  a  foreign  power,  is  to 
imagine  a  case  of  supreme  ignominy  and  of  superlative  folly. 
The  hypothesis  would  imply  the  lowest  degeneracy  into  which 
human  nature  can  fall ;  the  vilest,  most  pernicious  and  crimi- 
nal prostitution  to  which  public  authority  can  be  exposed. 

Of  the  constitution  of  the  judicial  department  in  the  fede- 
ral system,  we  shall  say  but  a  very  few  words,  it  being  our 
intention  to  allot  a  separate  dissertation  to  this  fruitful  and 
important  topic,  in  some  future  number  ni  our  work. — The 
Convention  have  displayed  no  less  >\'isclom  and  skill,  in  the 
structure  of  the  judiciary,  than  in  that  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  government,  of  which  ne  have  endeavoured  lo  give  a 
general  but  distmct  outline  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  firm, 
incorrupt,  and  mipartial  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  secured  by  the  best  expedients  which  human  inr- 
genuity  can  devi'^e  for  the  purpose ;  by  the  same  regulations 
which  imprint  so  exalted  a  character  of  dignity -and  utility  on 
the  British  courts  of  justice.  The  federal  judges  hold  their  sta- 
tions by  the  tenure  of  good  behaviour,  and  are  liable  to  be  re- 
moved, only  through  the  process  of  impeachment  before  the 
senate,  and  on  conviction  by  that  body  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. They  enjoy  a  compensation  to  be  determined  by 
congress  at  stated  times,  but  which  cannot  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office.  As  a  tribunal  of  appellate 
jurisdiction,  the  Supreme  court  of  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses the  highest  degree  ^of  excellence,  and  is  a  far  more 
suitable  otgavi  of  the  judicial  power  in  the  last  resort,  than  the 
British  house  of  lords,  or  than  any  legislative  assembly  can 
possibly  be  rendered.  The  most  remarkable  feature  by  which 
the  constitution  of  the  American  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  British  judiciary,  is  the  right  with  which  the  former  are 
invested,  of  declaring  null  and  void  all  legislative  acts  contrary 
to  the  manifest  tenor  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  necessity  and  utility  of  this  important  privilege,  are  clearly 
established  in  the  seventy-eighth  number  of  the  Federahst.  It 
secures  to  our  government  all  the  benefits  which  the  tribunitial 
power  so  wisely  established,  but  so  fatally  abused  in  Rome, 
was  calculated  to  produce. 

We  have  thus  completed  a  general  and  hasty  survey  of  the 
federal  system  oi  the  United  States.  Imperfect  as  must  ne- 
cessarily be  an  examination  of  this  nature  confined  within  nar- 
row limits,  and  to  which  but  little  time  could  be  devoted,  it 
may  yet  be  sufficient  to  infuse  into  others  some  portion  of  the 
admiration  and  attachment,  which  we  ourselves  cherish  for  the 
work  of  the  convention.     Every  view  which  can  be  taken  of 
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the  constitution,  justifies  the  opinion,  so  often  repeated  by  the 
enlightened  authors  of  the  Federahst,  that,  ahhough  endowed 
with  ample  powers,  it  can  never  become  formidable  to  the 
public  liberties,  or  capable  of  absorbing  the  residuary  sove- 
reignty of  the  states.  The  preponderance  of  the  state  govern- 
ments in  the  Federal  scale,  was  chiefly  dreaded  by  the  Con- 
vention, and  regarded  as  the  strongest  ground  of  apprehension 
for  the  safety  of  the  general  government.  The  influence  and 
consistency  acquired  by  the  latter  since  its  establishment, 
and  the  sensible  diminuticni  of  the  authority  of  the  former, 
have,  however,  greatly  lessened  the  danger  from  that  quarter. 
We  consider  the  existence  of  these  subordinate  sovereignties, 
as  of  indispensable  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  general  government.  This  opinion 
is  frequently  expressed  by  the  writers  of  the  Federalist. 

Let  the  federal  government  be  in  any  manner  well  admi- 
nistered, and  we  see  no  sufficient  cause  why  it  should  not  con- 
tinue to  flourish  for  an  indefinite  period. — Almost  any  extent 
of  country  may  be  tranquilly  and  prosperously  united  under 
one  rule,  by  the  agency  of  the  principle  of  representation. 
What  we  have  to  provide  in  this  respect  is,  that  the  confines 
of  the  republic  may  be  always  at  a  distance  from  the  centre, 
such  as  will  allow  the  representatives  of  the  people,  to  meet 
as  often  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  and  that  the  deliberative  assemblies  of  the  Union  do 
not  become  too  numerous,  or  consist  in  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  heterogeneous  materials.  For  the  preservation  of  that 
excellent  scheme  of  liberty  which  we  now  enjoy,  firmness  and 
moderation  are  moreover  necessary  virtues  hoth  in  the  rulers 
and  the  governed. — The  laws  of  the  former  should  be  uni- 
formly of  such  a  tenor,  as  to  persuade  the  people  that  their 
interest  and  happiness  are  inseparably  connected  with  the 
stability  of  the  constitution. 

The  people  on  their  part  should  not  forget,  in  exercising  the 
right  of  sutfi'age,  that  their  own  permanent  welfare  requires 
something  more  in  the  representative,  than  mere  good  inten- 
tion, or  a  readiness  to  indulge  their  weaknesses,  and  to  flatter 
their  passions.  Without  wisdom  and  intelligence,  honesty  is 
of  but  little  avail  in  public  men,  and  serves  only  to  make  more 
obsthiate  dupes.  The  most  perfect  model  of  government,  that 
the  imagination  could  frame,  might  be  rendered  mischievous, 
in  incapable  hands.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  unjust  and 
destructive,  than  to  intrust  the  management  of  the  state  to 
those  whom  neidier  nature  nor  education  has  qualified  for  the 
ta«k.    It  is  to  a  bad  purpose  that  government  exists  at  all,  if  it 
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serve — not  to  enlighten  and  direct  the  governed,  but  to  lead 
them  astray. 

The  members  of  congress  should  banish  all  narrovir,  local 
considerations,  and  make  the  collective  welfare  of  the  Union, 
— the  dignity  and  support  of  the    federal  government, — the 
objects  of  their  affections  and  labours.     They,  together  with 
the  other  branches  of  the  public  administration,   should  strive 
unremittingly  to  cultivate  throughout  the  country  a  national 
spirit  and  a  quick  sensibility  to  national  honour, — to  elevate 
the  views  and  to   familiarize   the   conceptions   of  their  con- 
stituents to  an  enlarged,  liberal,  prospective  plan  of  policy, 
the  objects  of  which  might  be — the  appropriation  of  a  portion 
of  the  surplus  wealth,  now  accumulated  among  us,  to  internal 
improvements,  which  always  pay  back  with  usury  what  is  ex- 
pended upon  them, — the  creation  of  a  suitable  army  and  navy 
for  the  common  defence, — the  collection  of  an  ample  revenue 
from  permanent  sources, — the  encouragement  of  learning  and 
the  arts  by  every  form  of  liberal  and  munificent  patronage, — 
the  allotment  of  such  a  piovision  to  the  public  servants,  and 
particularly  to  the  national  representatives  abroad,  as  would, 
by  disentangling  the  former  from  meaner  cares,  secure  the  ex- 
clusive devotion  of  their  powers  to  the  public  weal ;    and  ena- 
ble the  latter  to  maintain  an  appearance  correspondent  to  the 
dignity  of  their  official  character.     It  is  by  these  means  alone, 
— by  cloathing  the   image  of  the  government  with  "  bright 
forms  of  excellence," — by  multiplying  on  all   sides   manifest, 
sensible   proofs   of   its    utility,— by  rendering   it  both  lovely 
and  venerable, — that  the  popular  bias  in  f;«vour  cf  the  state 
sovereignties  may  be  advantageously  diverted — that  the  cun- 
stitutiou  may  be  riveted   in  the  public  affections,  and  that  a 
system  of  national  manners  may  be  formed,  which  combined 
with  those  affections,  will   shield  it  effectually  from   inl»  rnal 
dangers.     By  imitating  in  the  points  we  have  enumeratid,  the 
magnanimous  policy  of  the  ancient  republics,  or  even  the  self- 
ish wisdom  of  the  monarchies  of  modern  times,    we  shall  reap 
an  ample  share  of  that  glory  which  crowned  the  career  and 
irradiates  the  memory  of  the  former,  while  we  shall  strip  the 
latter  of  every  shadow  of  real  advantage,  in  the  comparison 
so  of  ten  instituted,  between  the  respective  operation  of  the 
two  forms  of  polity. 

The  establishment  of  the  federal  system,  must  be  viewed 
by  every  lover  of  the  country,  as  a  subject  of  congratulation, 
even  should  its  dissolution  be  near  at  hand ; — a  catastrophe  of 
all  others  to  be  most  earnestly  deprecated,  and  which,  if 
we  possessed  the  power,  we  would  render  it  penal  to  suggest, 
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or  fecommend  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  Without 
dwelling  on  the  more  obvious  benefits  which  have  already 
flowed  from  the  union,  or  the  admirable  harmony  which  has 
been  preserved  between  the  states, — the  wonderful  increase 
and  developement  of  the  national  resources, — the  spirit  of  en- 
terprise, the  love  of  freedom,  the  animated  and  prosperous  in- 
dustry exhibited  on  all  sides, — it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  rea- 
ders, in  order  to  become  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
obligations  which  we  shall  always  owe  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, whatever  may  be  its  fate,  merely  to  picture  to  them- 
selves the  situation  into  which  we  should  have  been  thrown 
by  the  influence  qf  the  French  revolution,  had  not  the  states 
been  united  under  one  head  at  the  occurrence  of  that  event. 
No  man  who  recollects  the  ferment  which  was  actually  excited 
among  us,  and  how  narrowly  we  escaped  from  experiencing 
the  severest  violence  of  an  explosion  that  made  the  whole 
earth  quiver  in  its  remotest  extremities,  can  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve but  that  these  states,  in  the  hypothesis  above-mentioned, 
would  have  been  convulsed  to  the  centre.  The  spirit  of  ja- 
cobinism^ unopposed  by  a  federal  authority,  would  have  in- 
volved them  in  the  worst  horrors  of  anarchy,  and  in  all  the 
complicated  evils  of  domestic  and  external  war. 

When  we  commenced  this  examination  of  the  Federalist,  it 
was,  as  we  have  stated  in  our  last  iiumber,  our  intention  to 
discuss  somewhat  at  large,  the  principles  upon  which  the  con- 
stitution should  be  administered,  and  to  speak  in  detail,  of  the 
political  evils  under  which  this  country  labours,  notwithstand- 
ing the  theoretical  excellence  of  its  government.  But  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  part  of  our  plan  must  be  reserved  for  another 
odcasion,  in  consequence  of  the  inordinate  length  to  which  we 
have  already  protracted  this  article.  We  owe  an  apology  to 
our  readers  for  having  exposed  their  patience  to  so  severe  a 
trial,  and  know  of  no  better  amends  which  we  can  make,  than 
by  coming  to  an  immediate  conclusion.  A  disquisition  of  this 
nature  cannot  be  more  appropriately  terminated,  than  in  the 
language  which  Bolingbroke  uses  with  respect  to  the  British 
constitution,  and  which  may  be  well  applied  to  our  own. 

^^  We  have  been  all  of  us,  those  of  every  side,  and  of  every 
denomination,  accustomed  too  long  to  value  ourselves  on  our 
zeal  for  this,  or  that  party,  or  for  this,  or  that  administration. 
It  is  high  time  we  should  all  learn,  if  that  be  still  possible,  to  va- 
lue ourselves  in  the  first  place  on  our  zeal  for  the  constitution  ; 
to  make  all  administrations,  and  much  more  all  parties,  bow  to 
that,  and  to  suffer  that  to  bow  to  none.  But  how  shall  this  con- 
stitution be  known,  unless  We  make  it  the  subject  of  careful  in- 
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quiry,  and  of  frequent  and  sober  reflection  ?  Or  unknown,  how 
shall  it  become  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  object  of  our  admi* 
ration,  our  love,  and  our  zeal  ?  Many  of  those,  who  reap  the 
greatest  advantages  from  it,  pass  it  by  unregarded,  with  equal 
folly  and  ingratitude.  Many  take  a  transient,  inattentive  view 
of  it.  Many  again  consider  it  in  part  only,  or  behold  it  in  a 
narrow,  pedantic  light.  Instead  of  this,  we  should  view  it  of- 
ten. We  should  pierce  through  the  form  to  the  soul  of  it.  We 
should  contemplate  the  noble  object  m  all  its  parts,  and  in  the 
whole  ;  and  render  it  as  familiar  to  our  intellectual,  as  the  most 
common  sensible  objects  are  to  our  corporeal  sight." 
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Agriculture.  Containing  communications  on  various 
subjects  in  Husbandry  and  RuralJjf airs.  Vol.  11. 
8vo.   Philadelphia,  18  11. 

No  member  of  our  community  sincerely  attached  to  the 
public  weal,  can  peruse  or  contemplate  the  volume  which  we 
here  announce,  without  lively  emotions  of  pleasure.     It  affords 
satisfactory   proof  that   material  advances   have  been   made, 
both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  most   important  of  all 
the  branches   of  national   industry,  and   opens  an  exhilarating 
prospect  of  future  and  still  more  valuable  improvements  in  the 
same  department.     The  memoirs  of  an  American  agricultural 
society  present  themselves  under  various  points  of  view,  all 
of  which  are  calculated  to  engage  in  a  particular  manner  our 
attention  and  our  zeal.     They  are  of  pre-eminent  interest  in 
their  relation  to  agriculture  in  general,  and  to  the  several  im- 
portant  questions    connected    with    this    the    leading   object 
of  public  economy,  and   the  basis  of   the  public  prosperity. 
The  mutual  influence  of  an  agricultural  population  and  a  re- 
publican constitution, — the  policy  by  which  our  government 
should  be  guided,  and  the  spirit   which  it  should  foster,  with 
respect  to  the  pursuits  of  husbandry, — the  nature  of  the  en- 
couragements to  be  extended   to  them, — the   utility  and  the 
proper    organization   of  agricultural    societies, — all  regularly 
admit  of  developement  in  the  first  notice  taken  of  a  work  like 
the  present,  by  writers  of  our  cast,  whose  object  it  is  to  leave 
nothing  untouched,  the  elucidation  of  which  can  be  productive 
of  national  benefit.     The  intrinsic  value  of  these  memoirs,  as 
a  source  of  useful  information  comprised  within  a  narrow  com- 
pass,  and  rendered  accessible  to  every  class  of  readers,  is  also 
a  point  of  much  interest,  and  upon  which  it  would  be   both 
opportune  and  advantageous  to  dwell  on  this  occasion.  We  aje, 
however,  at  present,  so  far  straitened  with  regard  to  time  and 
limits,  as  to  be  unable  to  do  justice  to  these  importarit  topics, 
and  therefore,   deem  it  advisable  to  reserve  for  a  future  num- 
ber the  ample  investigation  to  which  they  are  iniitled. — In  the 
mean   time   we  shall  be  content  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
brief  summary  or  analysis  of  the  principal  Memoirs  contained 
in  this  volume,  with  the  view  of  making  them  more  generally 
known,  and  of  rendering  our  own   work   subservient,  as  far 
as  the  case  will  allow,  to  the  useful  purposes  ^^  hich  that  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  is  so  efficaciously  calculated  to  promote. 

Prefixed  to  the  volume  is  the  law  of  the  state  incorporating 
the  society.     This  enables  them  to  hold  property  re^l  and  per- 
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sonal,  and  to  invest  it  in  some  permanent  and  useful  objects. 
The  deposits,  whatever  they  may  be,  will  be  placed  in  safe 
and  responsible  hands.  In  examining  the  list  of  members,  it 
will  be  found  that  there  are  no  citizens  of  our  state  more 
respectable  on  the  score  of  property,  talents,  and  reputation 
than  are  those  of  whom  this  society  consists.  But  we  are 
sorry  to  perceive,  in  a  preliminary  address  to  the  citizens  of 
all  occupations,  agricultural  and  others,  that  the  funds  of  the 
society  are  lamentably  deficient.  The  objects  are  mentioned 
in  this  address,  and  its  incapacity,  from  want  of  pecuniary 
means,  to  accomplish  them.  It  is  earnestly  wished  that  this 
ground  of  solicitude  may  not  long  continue,  in  a  city  and 
country  so  amply  competent  to  remove  it. 

In  a  law  of  the  society,  published  with  the  address,  it  ap- 
pears, that  members  are  distinguished  into  Resident,  Honorary 
and  Contributing.  The  two  former  may  attend  and  assist  at  the 
meetings  of  the  society.  All  contributions  will  be  regularly 
registered,  announced,  and  accounted  for.  The  sums  required 
are  moderate ;  and  such  as  those  in  circumstances  very  general 
in  this  wealthy  and  prosperous  city  and  country  can,  without 
the  least  inconvenience,  bestow.  Some  of  the  objects  the 
society  contemplate  are  enumerated,  and  are  highly  worthy  of 
those  who  propose  them.  The  execution  of  such  plans  will  pro- 
mote the  solid  interests  of  our  country;  and  reflect  honour  on 
those  who  assist  in  their  accomplishment — They  are  as  follows. 

1.  The  receiving  and  promulgating  agricultural  information^ 
theoretical  and  practical ;  preferring  always  the  latter. 

2.  Premiums  to  stimulate  and  encourage  emulation. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  in- 
struments and  utensils  of  every  species,  connected  with  every 
branch  of  husbandry  and  rural  economy ;  and  a  ware-room  for 
receiving  and  vending  them,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes  sub- 
sidiary to  the  views  of  the  society. 

4.  A  pattern  farm,  on  which  every  experiment  in  husbandry 
may  be  made;  and  approved  practice  introduced. 

5.  A  veterinary  institution,  for  investigations  into  the  dis- 
eases of  domestic  animals  composing  the  stock  on  farms,  and 
to  promulgate  the  knowledge  of  both  diseases  and  remedies. 

6.  To  promote  the  formation  of  similar  societies  through 
the  state :  and  (if  required)  to  co-operate  with  them  in  forward- 
ing the  common  objects. 

There  is  a  table  of  contents  and  a  copious  index. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the*Memoirs, 
without,  however,  adhering  in  all  cases  to  the  order  in  which 
they  are  distributed. 
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I.  Some  Hints  concerning  Lime,  occasioned  by  reading  Dar 
win's  Phytologia.     By  John  hang. 

The  first  paper  in  the  memoirs  is  on  the  subject  of  Lime. 
There  have  been  various  opinions,  among  both  practical  and 
theoretical  men,  respecting  this  substance.  That  it  is  highly 
useful  in  agriculture,  when  properly  composed  and  applied, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  its  nature  and  qualities,  the 
best  quantity  and  mode  of  application  to  the  soil,  have  been 
subjects  of  inquiry  not  decidedly  adjusted.  English  writers — 
Darwin,  Tennant,  Henrys  and  others, — distinguish  between 
calcareous  and  magnesian  lime.  They  hold,  that  the  former 
is  salutary,  and  the  latter  destructive  to  vegetation. 

Mr.  Lang  differs  in  opinion  with  these  writers.  It  appears, 
by  the  facts  he  asserts,  that  magnesian  lime  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing injurious,  that  it  is  preferable,  on  every  account,  to  the 
calcareous,  or  mild  lime;  both  for  agricultural  purposes  and 
mortar.  The  latter  opinion  is  allowed  by  the  English  writers 
to  be  correct  as  to  cement;  but  they  condemn  the  caustic  or 
magnesian  lime,  as  being  hostile  to  vegetation.  Mr.  Lang  com- 
bats that  opinion  in  this  and  a  subsequent  paper.  It  will  appear 
by  the  analysis  of  limestone  vvhicii  has  been  commonly  burnt 
into  lime,  and  used  for  a  length  of  time  on  land  here  with 
great  success,  that  it  contains  as  much  magnesia,  as  that  con^ 
demned  by  the  English  writers.  Of  course  it  would  seem, 
that  those  writers  are  mistaken  on  this  point ;  and  that  the  use 
of  the  magnesian  lime,  in  England,  has  been  unnecessarily  inter- 
mitted, because  it  has  done  harm  by  its  having  been  applied  in 
too  great  quantities.  This  subject  is  very  important;  and  well  de- 
serves the  attention  of  those  interested  in  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  properties  and  uses  of  an  article  in  such  extensive 
demand  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  both  in  agriculture, 
the  arts  and  manufactures.  Every  assistance  should  be  afford- 
ed by  those  versed  in  chemical  and  practical  investigations, 
that  no  doubts  should  remain  as  to  the  component  parts  and 
properties  of  a  substance  so  essentially  required  in  many  of  the 
most  momentous  concerns,  in  which  our  subsistence,  conveni- 
ences and  comforts  are  involved. 

II.  Harrowing  Wheat  in  the  Spring.  By  John  hang. 

This  communication  is  also  by  Mr.  Lang,  and  seems  to  be 
highly  worthy  of  the  farmer's  attention.  It  appears  that  the 
practice  of  harrowing  fields  of  winter  grain,  at  the  time,  and 
in  the  manner  directed,  is  very  beneficial.  It  releases  the  plant 
from  the  pressure  of  the  hard  trust  or  cake  formed  on  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  soil ;  and  sets  ft  free  to  vegetate  unrestrained  and 
profitably.  It  also  admits  air  and  moisture;  and  exposes  to 
destruction  theinsects  and  vermin  sheltered,  under  the  crust 
or  cake,  for  the  purpose  of  feedino^  on  the  tender  radicles  of 
the  plant;  and  thereby  preventinp^  its  growth  and  farther  pro- 
gress to  perfection.  Farmers  not  accustomed  tf)  this  opera- 
tion are  timid  and  doubtinp^.  But  those  who  practise  it  judi~ 
ciously,   speak  highly  in  its  praise. 

III.  On  Peach  Trees.    By  William  Philips. 

Mr.  Philips  gives  an  account  of  a^bold  and,  for  this  district 
of  our  country,  extensive  experiment  he  is  making  with  this 
valuable,  but  very  precarious,  fruit  tree.  The  remedy  he  pro- 
poses for  the  diseases  which  assail  and  ruin  the  trees,  is  digging 
around  them,  and  strewing  lime  on  the  surface.  He  gives  a 
very  flattering  relation  of  his  success.  We  ardently  wish  he 
may  not  be  disappointed.  Although  in  the  southern  states,  on 
thesea-board,and  on  thebordersof  our  vvestern  waters,  peach 
trees  flourish  with  little  care  or  culture,  yet  their  existence, 
in  our  inland  country,  seems  to  be  passing  away  most  de- 
plorably. There  appears  to  be  little  hope  of  recovery,  whea 
once  a  tree  of  this  species  becomes  sickly.  Planting  annually 
a  few  trees,  to  succeed  on  the  demise  of  their  short  lived  pre- 
decessors, seems  to  us  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  thia 
exquisitely  fine  fruit,  in  any  tolerable  plenty.  Nursing  of  dis- 
eased peach  trees  i^  generally  as  vain  as  attending  the  sick, 
in  an  hospitarof  incurables.  It  may  prolong  a  wretched  ex- 
istence, but  is  never  rewarded  by  ultimate  success, 

IV.    On  Onions.  By  W.  Philips. 
V By  John  Lang, 

Both  writers  of  these  papers  agree  in  opinion,  that  onions 
can  be  raised  to  perfection,  most  profitably,  in  one  season. 
Whereas  it  is  the  practice,  in  this  part  of  our  country,  to 
occupy  two  seasons  in  their  growth.  In  the  eastern  states,  and 
in  Europe,  the  practice  recommended  by  Mr.  Philips  and  Mr. 
Lang,  prevails.  We  call  the  attention  of  the  cultivators  of 
this  article  to  the  perusal  of  the  papers,  in  which  they  will 
find  profitable  instruction. 

VI.  On  Live  Iledges.  By  Abnego  Robinson^  of  Newhampshire. 

Mr.  Robinson's  mode  of  hedging  is  the  mound  and  ditch. 
He  plants  limbs  and  shoots  of  the  poplar^  [whether  or  not  he 
meansthe  Zo??i^arf/i/poplaris not  explained]  whichhe  prefers 
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to  any  other  tree  or  shrub  for  this  purpose.  Our  objection 
would  l)e,  its  liability  to  be  eaten  by  sheep  and  cattle.  There 
are  many  native  phmts,  shrubs  and  trees,  recommended  for 
hedging;  and  it  behnvcs  our  farmers  to  be  sedulous  in  select- 
ing the  best.  Fencing  has  become  an  article  of  great  expense; 
and  the  timber  of  our  forests  is  constantly  destroyed,  without 
x^are  or  precaution.  Provision  for  future  wants  is  little  thought 
of.  Posterity  will  deeply  regret  this  culpable  inattention  to 
their  wants.  Many  doubt  whether  Mr.  Robinson's  mode  13 
equal  to  that  or|)lain  hedging,either  for  security  or  economy. 
The  drou^hts  of  summ.er  and  the  frosts  of  winter  are  highly 
injurious  to  plants  set  in  mounds.  These  mounds  are  often 
mouldered  aud  destroyed,   i)y  frequent  frosts  and  thaws* 

VIII.  Col.  riikerivg  on  Hedges. 

"We  take  this  comniunication  and  the  one  following  a  little 
out  of  place  in  the  volume,  as  they  are  written  on  the  same 
subject  with  that  of  the  preceding  article.  In  publications  by 
a  society,  tlie  papers,  must,  of  necessity,  be  placed  according 
to  their  daies,  and  orderly  airangeinent  cannot  be  expected. 
They  contain  materials  of  facts  and  theories,  for  those  who 
will  hereafter  form  frou)  them  regular  treatises;  whereof  they 
can,  in  the  first  instance,  only  furnish  the  ground  work,  as 
it  nay,  Ircm  time  to  time,  be  collected  and  promulgated. 

Col.  Pickering  n  akes  some  useful  remarks  on  hedges  in 
general:  he  particularly  mentions  the  thorn,  and  the  mode 
of  raib«ii>g  it  from  the  havves.  He  recommends  the  white  pine; 

*  in  Ireland,  thf-y  plant  thw  thorn  in  a  mound  slightly  faced  with  stonej 
and  the  tarth  from  tiie  ditch  is  thrown  inward  j  so  as  to  form  a  strong  em- 
bi'.ukinent  and  dtf*  iicc,  immediately,  against  horses,  hogs,  or  catile.  Any 
roiiuh  stones,  or  tlat  ones  placed  edgewise,  "will  answer.  After  the  first 
conrbc  is  laid,  tlie^'  throw  the  top  spit,  or  vegetable  mould  j  and  the  richer 
this  is,  it  is  the  lictter  for  the  young  plants,  which  require  good  earth  in  their 
♦^nrly  stiite.  Tliej'^  then  plant  the  sets-of  quick  (which  must  have  roots)  so 
as  that  they  grow  through  the  first  joint,  and  over  the  first  course  of 
stones,  and  form,  outside  the  stone-iacing,  a  beautiful  hedge.  They  leave  a 
.«;ufKciciit  tpace,  betvieen  the  wall  and  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  to  guard  against 
moild>r;ng  or  unde. minitig  the  wall  by  frosts;  which,  after  three  years, 
cannot  afiect,  so  as  to  injure,  either  the  monud  or  ditch  ;  as  the  roots  mat, 
a.'tcl  preserve  the  earth  fioin  crumbling.  This  mode  is  now  practised  by 
VVi!!i;;ni  Neill,  tobacconist,  frum  th.e  county  of  Antrim  in  Ireland,  now  resi- 
dent on  the  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  Turnpike  road,  at  the  sixteen  mile 
stone.  He  speaks  confidently  of  his  success  ;  and  says  it  costs  less  than  post 
and  rail  fences  in  the  first  instance,  though  he  hales  the  stone  a  mile.  He 
also  s.;y8  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  this  mode,  and  long  acquainted 
with  hedges;  and  that  brewsing,  by  sheep  or  cattle,  is,  afte.-  some  years 
growth,  serv;c<  able  to  hedges.  His  young  hedges,  visible  to  all  travellers 
0.1  that  rood,  (xhibit  proofs  of  hi^  capacity  in  tliis  mode  of  hcileing;  and  at 
ii.r  lianu'  time  furnish  instructions  in  every  stage  of  the  process.  The  wall 
Ts  about  thret.  and  an  half  feet  hipih. 
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and  alleges  that  the  European,  as  well  as  the  American  larchy 
are  admirably  adapted  for  hedges.  The  hemlock  he  also  no- 
tices. He  says  that  sheep  and  cattle  will  browse  upon  it ; 
but  not  more  than  on  thorn,  or  other  hedge  plants  and  trees, 

XI.  Relative  to  Hedges.  By  Paul  Cooper. 

Mr.  Cooper  makes  some  objections  to  the  apple  tree  and 
walnut  being  used  for  hedges.  He  approves  of  the  sour  gum 
in  low  land.  He  speaks  unfavourably  of  the  cedar,  as  being 
liable  to  injury  by  horned  cattle;  he  approves  of  the  white 
mulberry  and  the  plum  tree,  the  zmllow  and  the  Georgia  poplar j, 
in  certain  situations.  He  objects  to  some  species  of  the  thorn^ 
and  recommends,  with  most  decided  approbation,  the  Fibur- 
num  Prunifolium ,  or  black  haw.  It  is  well  to  pay  attention  to 
every  plant,  or  tree,  recommendedfor  inclosures.  Experience 
and  careful  observation  will  fix  on  the  best.  Some  will  thrive 
in  situations  to  which  others  are  by  no  means  adapted.  All  are 
subject  to  injuries  from  cattle,  unless  protected  when  young. 

VII.  Oji  Diseases  of  Swine.  By  J.  P.  De  Grouchy. 

Mr.  D.  G,  gives  some  very  beneficial  information,  res- 
pecting swine  and  their  diseases.  He  has  the  opportunity, 
afforded  by  his  keeping  a  large  stock  of  these  animals,  of 
making  profitable  observations;  and  appears  amply  capable 
of  communicating  them. 

IX.  On  Hoven  Cattle.     By  Johri  Steele. 

Mr.  Steele  is  ground lessly  apprehensive  of  danger  from 
the  well  known,  and  now  commonly  practised,  mode  of  stab- 
bing hoven  cattle  in  the  left  flank,  between  the  hind  rib  and 
the  hip  bone.  In  the  selections,  there  is  a  cut  of  the  trocar 
and  canula  for  stabbing  hoven  cattle,  invented  by  Mr.  W. 
Wallis  Mason,  of  England,  who  obtained  from  the  Society 
of  Arts,  of  that  kingdom,  a  premium  of  fifty  gun)eas  for 
bis  invention  and  method  of  applying  it. 

X.  The  observations  of  the  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society,  on  Mr.  Steele's  communication,  fully  refute  the  ob- 
jections; and  prove  the  utility  and  inevitable  necessity  of  the 
practice. 

XII.  On  Corn.     By  Joseph  Lyman. 

Mr.  Lyman  notices  a  publication  he  made  in  1796;  whic, 
is  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  the  volume.  His  field  w  ' 
highly  manured  mth  dung,  and  at  first  cultivated  for  tobacc 
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He  gives  his  various  modes  of  planting  Indian  corn  and  other 
products,  on  a  small  but  profitable  scale. 

His   paper  in  the  appendix  shows  his  different  modes  of 
planting,  after  the  field,  which  had  been  in  grass,  was  manured 
with  common  barn-yard  manure.     It  had  produced,  the  year 
preceding,  a  crop  of  potatoes  witliout  manure.     *'  One  third 
*'  was  planted  in  hills,  two  feet  distant  each  vvavj  three  grains 
*'  in  a  hill.     One  third  was  planted  at  the  common  distance  of 
*'  three  and  an  half  feet  between  the  hills  ;   three  jjjrains  in 
*'  ahiil.   Leechedasheswereapplied  toallthe+iills.  Theother 
"third  was  planted  as  farmers  usually  plant,  three  and  a  half 
**  feet  between  the  hills,  and  six  feet  between  the  rows.     The 
"  two  parts  planted  thick  were  suckcred ;  the  latter  part  left  to 
''  nature,  without  suckering."  He  left  only  two  stalks  in  a  hill. 
His  first  mode  produced  one  hundred  and  five  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  his  second  ninety-eight  bushels ;  thclastmentionedeighty- 
fiveand  one  third  per  acre.    His  opinion  isfiivourableto  close 
planting  and  suckeringcorii.  Hie  average  of  his  field  was  nine- 
ty-six bushels  and  one  peck  per  acre.   He  prefers  wood  ashes  to 
gypsumm  every  kind  of  soil.    The  latter  opinion  is  not  gene- 
rally believed  in.  Theashes  sometimes  succeed  surprisingly: 
but  in  dry  seasons  they  often  fail;  and,  if  plentifully  applied, 
burn  and  ruin  the  crops,  when  long  continued  droughts  occur. 

XIII.  On  Gypsum.  By  John  Taylor. 

XIV.  Observations  on  Col.  Taylor's  letter.  By  B.  Peters, 

XV.  0?i  Gypsum.  By  John  Taylor, 

Theletters  which  composethesearticles  contain  variousand 
valuable  information,  not  only  on  the  subject  o^ gypsum ,  but 
on  the  general  principles  of  husbandry.  Mr.  Taylor  farms  on 
thelarge  scale  common  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Peterson  the  smaller 
scope,  practised  by  farmers  of  the  middle  states.  The  former  is 
intelligentjobservant,  aiid,no  doubt,  greatly  successful  in  his 
habitsof  cultivation.  His  plans  and  their  results  areof  no  ordi- 
nary extent,  and  the  remarks  and  facts,  which  are  the  subjects 
of  these  letters,  are  well  worthy  of  perusal  and  attention,  Mr. 
Taylor's  plan  of  altern;ite  cropping  with  Indian  corn  and  bird- 
foot  ciover,the  latter  intended  to  restore  to  the  earth,  by  its  own 
produce,  the  fertility  an  exhaustingcrop  had  drawn  from  it,  is 
iinew  experinient.  itisonly  in  its  infancy  ;  but  if  it  can  he  ma- 
tured to  its  expected  point,  the  end  it  may  accomplish  will  be 
most  extensively  profitable.   The  practice  of  renovating  the 
.^oil  by  accumulations  of  vegetable  m.-tter  produced  on  its  own 
surface,  in  a  greater  length  of  time  than  ihat  allowed  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  is  advantageously  pursued,  as  we  have  been  informed 
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by  sundry  farmers  ;  particularly  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
The  hoof  and  the  tooth  are  excluded  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  crops  of  clover  are  plaistered,  and  suffered  to  rot  down, 
and  renew  their  growths  spontaneously.  Much  benefit  is  said 
to  accrue  from  this  practice  ;  and  all  loss  of  time,  and  other 
privations,  are  said  to  be  amply  repaid.  In  countries  wherein 
artificial  manures  are  scarce,  this  discovery  must  be  of  pri- 
mary importance.  How  far  it  is  practised,  and  to  what  extent 
it  has  succeeded,  we  are  not  correctly  informed. 

XVI.  On  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees.  By  Samuel  Preston, 

XVII.  On  Apple  Trees  and  Grafting.  By  the  same. 

These  communications,  from  an  experienced  orchardist, 
are  well  worthy  of  attention.  They  were  made  in  conse- 
quence of  queries  propounded  by  the  society  on  the  subject 
of  fruit  trees  and  fruit.  Mr.  Preston  appears  to  be  the  only 
correspondent  who  has  attended  to  them.  He  has  set  a  lauda- 
ble example,  which  it  is  much  to  be  wished  may  be  exten- 
sively followed, 

Mr.  Preston,  in  planting,  does  not  regard  the  season, — 
whether  fall  or  spring  ; — but  finds  that  any  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  trees  are  destitute  of  leaves,  will  answer  equally 
well.  His  mode  of  ingrafting  on  grown  trees,  and  with  grafts 
taken  from  the  trees  even  in  June,  when  the  leaves  were  out, 
is  uncommon  ;  but  has  been  successfully  practised.  There  is 
a  variety  of  information  worthy  of  notice,  as  to  the  profitable 
treatment  of  apple  trees,  their  diseases,  and  the  soils  and  in- 
closures  most  proper  for  orchards.  His  history  of  old  apple 
trees  found  in  Pensylvania,  by  thefirst  settlers,  and  supposed 
to  be  more  ancient  than  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  Euro- 
peans in  this  country,  is  curious.  But  Vihether  the  conclu- 
sion he  draws,  that  the  apple  is  a  native  of  our  country,  be 
correct  or  not,  we  do  not  undertake  to  determine.  We  enter- 
tain strong  doubts  of  the  inference  ;  thcugfi  the  facts  he  pro- 
duces are  interesting.  The  crab  or  wilding,  seems  alone  to 
be  a  native;  but  the  cultivated  apple  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  it. 

XVIII.  On  Virginian  Husbandry.  By  John  Tayloe, 

The  letter  from  Col.  Tayloe,  who  is  a  very  worthy  and  weal-, 
thy  proprietor  of  extensive  farms  in  Virginia,  cultivated  by 
slaves,  gives  an  account  of  the  husbandry  and  ruriil  economy, 
practised  by  him;  and  from  it  may  be  collected  a  tolerably  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  agriculture  of  that  state.  His,  we  are 
informed,  is  among  the  best.  For  opinions  concerning  it,  we 
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refer  to  the  remarks  made  thereon,  which  follow  the  letter. 
These  remarks  seem,  in  our  view  of  the  subject,  to  be  well 
founded. 

XX.  On  Leeched  Ashes,  as  a  Manure,  By  Thomas  New  bo  Id » 

This  manure  is  well  spoken  of,  for  clover  and  Indian  corn, 
on  a  gravelly  loam.  The  quantity  applied  per  acre,  is  150 
bushels.  Mr.  Newbold  asserts,  that  gypsum  will  not  answer 
for  grass,  on  ashed  land.  But,  in  a  note,  it  is  shown,  that  he 
is  mistaken.  It  will  also  appear  in  the  president's  publica- 
tion added  to  the  volume,  that  nothing  agrees  better  with 
ashed  land,  than  the  plaister. 

XXI.  On  Bees,  By  S.  H,  Smith ,  of  Washington. 

This  account  of  the  mode  of  taking  honey,  without  destroy- 
ing the  bees,  is  founded  on  an  experiment,  pursuant  to  direc- 
tions given  in  the  Encyclopsedia  ;  but  some  mistakes  in  those 
directions  are  rectified.  It  contains  some  curious  matter  on 
this  subject;  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  entertaining  to  those 
who  take  pleasure  in  such  investigations.  It  appears  that  the 
communication  was  written  with  an  extract  from  the  poke, 
or 2)hytolacca,  which  is  said  to  be  "  a  beautiful  red,  and  pro- 
mises to  be  permanent." 

XXII.  Plan  for  establishing  a  Manufactory  of  Agricultural 
Instruments,  and  a  Warehouse  and  Repository,  for  receiving 
and  vending  them.  By  Richard  Peters, 

Great  benefits  w^ould  accrue  from  such  an  establishment, 
in  the  hands  of  an  enterprising  individual;  who  would  for 
his  own  emolument,  under  the  patronage  of  the  society,  carry 
it  into  full  efl'ect.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  plan  may  be  exe- 
cuted. The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  are  invitingly, 
and  we  believe,  correctly,  set  forth. 

XXIII.  XXIV,. Extirpation  of  Wild  Garlick.  By  Algernon 

Roberts, 
Obsei^ations  thereon  :  by  Richard  Peters, 

This  pestiferous  plant  is  so  widely  spread  through  our  coun- 
try, that  every  endeavour  to  destroy  it,  should  be  attentively 
regarded.  The  writers  of  the  articles  enumerated,  have  given 
the  results  of  their  long  experience.  Fall  and  winter,  and  ear- 
ly spring,  ploughing,  with  rotations  of  clean  and  well  attended 
crops,  seem  to  vanquish  this  enemy,  to  our  comforts,  for  a 
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leng^th  of  time,  at  least.  Every  practical  farmer  should  con- 
tribute his  experience  in  a  subject  so  interesting,  that  some 
effectual  means  may  be  found  to  correct  or  remove  this  dis- 
gusting intruder.  The  culture  of  the  field  pea  is  recom- 
mended as  one  of  the  course  of  crops,  auxiliary  to  the  extir- 
nation  of  this  pernicious  weed.  And  we  recommend  a  careful 
perusal  of  these  communications  to  our  agricuhural  fellow 
citizens,  whose  fields  are  infested  with  this  nauseous  plant. 

XXVI.  Is  a  communication  by  Paul  Busti,  on  the  forego- 
ing subject.  Mr.  Busti  has  laudably  contribute  d  to  thestock 
of  information,  required  from  every  farmer,  who  wishes  to 
promote  the  iaterests  of  agriculture.  His  instance  is  a  soli- 
tary one  ;  but  shows  a  disposition  to  be  useful. 

XXVII.  On  Moles.  %  Dr.  Barton. 

Professor  Barton  finds  some  good  qualities  in  these  subter- 
ranean miners  and  pests.  His  justly  celebrated  character,  as 
a  naturalist,  gives  value  to  any  thing  he  chooses  to  discuss,  on 
subjects  of  natural  history.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  his 
powers  and  inclination  had  not  suggested  to  him  a  subject 
more  important.  He  could  have  added  much  to  the  stores 
which  the  patriotic  societ}^,  whereof  he  is  a  member,  is  en^ 
deavouring  to  collect.  It  is  to  be  desired,  that  on  some  future 
occasion,  he  will  employ  his  pen  upon  atopic  more  generally 
instructive.  He  proposes,  however,  some  inquiries  relative  to 
this  animal,  which  may  turn  it  to  the  best  account. 

XXVIII.  Foreign  Grain  sent  for  Seed.  A  new  Plough^  and 
Experiments  thereon,  at  Draveil,  the  seat  of  Daniel  Parker^ 
esq.  near  Paris.  By  John  Armstr^ong.  A  Plate  of  the 
Plough  is  given. 

General  Armstrong,  when  minister  at  Paris,  has  set  a 
praise-worthy  example,  by  transmitting  sundry  species  of 
grain  ;  highly  worthy  of  notice  and  experiment.  The  plough 
(of  which  there  is  a  plate)  is  one  said  to  be  among  the  best  in 
France  ;  with  two  shares.  But  we  perceive  that  there  are 
ploughs  in  our  own  country  with  one  share,  on  a  simple 
construction,  which  will  do  as  much  work  in  the  same  time, 
and  with  the  same  number  of  horses — to  wit,  three. 

XXIX.  Eulogium  on  William  West.  By  James  Mease,  M.  7). 
We  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  this  tribute 

to  the  memory  of  a  worthy  farmer  and  rural  economist : — the 
late  brother  of  the  celebrated  painter,  who  does  so  much  ere- 
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dit  to  American  genius,  b}-  the  brilliant  productions  of  his 
pencil.  The  subject  of  this  eulogium  was  sine^ul'arly  eminent 
as  a  farmer.  His  success  flowed  from  his  striking  out  new, 
and,  before  his  time,  unknown  modes  of  amelioratino;  worn 
and  neglected  land.  Dr.  Mease  has  appropriately  combined 
much  agricultural  information,  with  this  biographical  sketch 
of  the  character  and  good  qualities  of  Mr.  West.  We  deem 
this  paper  highly  useful ;  not  only  as  it  holds  up  to  view, 
the  character  of  one,  exemplary  in  his  private  virtues,  but 
also  as  it  proves  him  to  have  been  in  his  practice  as  a  farmer, 
a  pattern  for  general  imitation. 

XXX.  XXXI.    On  Mildew.  By  Timothy  Pickering. 

There  are  in  this  paper  some  sensible  remarks  on  a  sub- 
ject well  known  in  its  destructive  effects,  but  never  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for.  The  causes  and  cure,  or  preventives, 
have  employed  the  pens  of  some  able,  and  many  plausible, 
theorists.  But,  with  much  deference,  we  think,  that  the 
cause  of  this  mischievous  malady  has  never  been  more  ra- 
tionally assigned  by  any  writer,  than  by  one  whose  essay  on 
this  subject  is  communicated  by  col.  Pickering;  and  sub- 
scribed'* A  New  Engla:nd  Man."  The  perusal  of  it,  will, 
we  think,  verify  our  assertion. 

In  a  note,  signed  R.Peters,  we  perceive,  that  hot  and  fresh 
dung  is  said  to  favour  and  produce  liability  to  blight,  smut, 
and  mildew,  by  over  stimulating  the  plant,  and  b_y  affording 
a  nidus  or  shelter  for  insects  or  verndn.  Mr.  Peters  differs 
from  Mr.  Arthur  Young's  opinion  of  the  superior  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  long  and  f)  esh  dung.  He  avers, 
that  on  light  lands  it  is  mischievous,  (in  this  country)  accord- 
ing to  repeated  trials  made  by  himself.  There  are  here  ad- 
vocates for  this  practice,  with  whom  Mr.  P.,  for  the  reasons 
he  assigns,  does  not  concur. 

XXXII.  On  Salt,  as  a  Manure,  By  Bichard  Peters. 

An  account  is  given  of  a  pamphlet,  published  by  George 
Redd  of  Virginia,  relative  to  fertilizing  poor  and  exhausted 
lands,  by  means  of  common  or  murine  salt,  applied  in  small 
quantities.  Mr.  Peters's  experience  is  not  generally  favour- 
able to  the  application  of  this  substance.  He  thinks,  that  if  it 
succeeds,  it  will  so  do  mi  s;nall  quantities.  Much  has  been  said 
and  written  on  this  subject.  But  no  decided  result  is  yei  pro- 
duced. There  is  a  valuable  treatise  on  this  topic  in  the  10th  vol. 
•f  the  Bath  and  West  of  Kngland  Society  Memoirs.    Darwin 
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and  manv  others  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  salt  on  land.  But 
there  are  others  whospeak  very  favourably  of  it.  Dundonald 
recoiimiends  sea  water  in  preference.  Farmers  residing  on 
or  near  our  coasts  use  the  hay  of  salt  marshes,  as  manure  fur 
pplands,  to  great  advantage. 

XXXIII.  On  Tough  Sod,  Star  of  Bethlehem,  and  Blue  Bottle. 

By  Ricliard  Peters, 

Mr.  Peters  details  his  mode  of  treading  soddy  ground,  so  as 
to  convertthe  surface  intp  mnnure;and  destroy  the  pests  which 
^nnoy  it.  Faii  and  winter  pioughino-  and  harrowing  are  re- 
commended. But  the  sod  must  not  be  turned  in  the  spring. 

He  warns  against  the  destructive  ravages  of  the  Ornithogal- 
lumiivibellatum^  which  is  widely  spreading  through  our  coun- 
try. It  requires  every  effort  to  stop  its  progress.  It  seems  to 
be  morediilicuittoeradicatejthan  is  any  plant  we  ha v^e  known. 
Sterility  and  poverty  are  its  certain  effects. 

XXX IV.  Seme  Observations  on  Fruit  Trees.  By  Edward 

Gurrigues, 

Mr.  Q.  recommends  shelter  against  coldand  unwholesome 
winds,  which  injure  orchards  and  plantations  of  fruit  trees. 
Hedge  rows  and  fo^'est  timber,  affording  screens  to  orchards, 
must  not  be  cut  down.  He  is  in  favour  of  pruning;  and  gives 
an  account  of  a  peach  tree,  accidentally  stripped  of  all  its 
limbs,  which  were  replaced  the  succeeding  season;  having 
been  thereafter  far  the  best  bearer  of  any  in  bis  orchard.  Its 
duration  was  much  longer,  as  to  health  and  fruitfulness,  than 
any  other  tree  of  that  species.  There  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  asto  pruning  or  leaving  to  nature  this  short-lived  tree, 

XXXV.  On  Oat  Pasture  and  Improvement  o/SoiL  By  Williaw, 

Young,  of  Delaware. 

This  appears  to  he  among  the  most  important  and  instruc- 
tive papers  in  the  volume.  It  is  written  with  perspicuity  and 
intelhgenee.  Mr.  Y's.  mode  of  ameliorating  a  sterile  clay, 
long  either  neglected  or  under  bad  culture,  filled  with  everv 
pest  ^nd  impediment  to  improvement,  is  an  instance  of  the 
sure  and  beneficial  results  of  perseverance  in  a  plan  founded 
in  principle  and  sound  judgment.  Wedo  not  recollect  to  have 
met  with  a  similar  endeavour;  yet  it  seems  strange  that  it 
^hould  not  have  often  occurred.  A  partial  use  of  the  means 
he  has  successfully  applied  is  not  uncommon.  The  perfection 
to  which  he  has  brought  his  unpromising  soil,  is  really  sur- 
^  Vol.  II.  M 
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prisinp;.  He  ploup:hsin  'he  fall,  nnd  spreads  all  such  artificial 
manures  as  can  be  collected  on  his  own  farm.  Weeds,  briers, 
and  every  vegetable  product  otherwise  worthless  are  converted' 
into  auxiliaries  to  his  ultimateobject.  Except  lime,  notlnngis 
boughr.  All  applications  of  manureorcompost,ar.d  all  culture, 
are  calculated  to  prevent  adhesion  in  the  clay;  and  render  it 
light  and  porous.  But  the  ^reat,  and,  to  the  extent,  hecarries 
it  novel  iu»provement,  is  '^ ploughijif^  and  sowin^^  for  the 
purpose  of  procbicing  pasture^  ami  accuvndation  of  vegetable 
^oiir  Repeated  successions  of  oats,  never  permitted  to  perfect 
the  seed,  but  c{)ns^a^lt!y  pastured,  arc  his  primary  and  suc- 
cessful dependence.  It  appears  that ''  the  Samples  of  Soils,'* 
[sent by  Mr.  Young  to  the  society]  exhibitedthe  most  mark- 
ed difference.  "Tlie  progress  from  absolute  sterility,  to  rich 
mould,  might  be  triced  by  thecolour  in  the  several  parcels.' 
Nothing  can  be  more  encouraging  than  his  success.  All  who 
possess  such  inhospitable  soils,  should  thank  him  for  his  inv 
iormation. 

XXXVI.  On  soiling  Cattle:  mixed  Cultiva-'^ 

tion  of  Com  and  Potatoes. 
LVI.  On  soiling  Cattle  and  Green  food  for 
•    Cattle. 

LVIII.  Profit  of  soiling  Cattle. 
LXI.  FartJier  remarks  on  viixed  crops  of 

Corn  and  Potatoes. 

We  cannot,  conformably  to  our  wish  to  do  justice  to  these 
communications,  give  a  detailed  account  of  them.  We  must 
therefore,  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume.  Some  of  Mr.  L's; 
results  api)ear  valuable;  and  his  industryanddesire  to  instruct 
are  very  meritorious.  But  his  factsare  so  much  blended  with 
theory  and  conjecture,  'hat  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  them; 
We  do  not  profess  to  have  had  sufficient  experience  in  such 
pursuits.  Whether  the  plan  will  answer  on  a  large  scale,  or 
must  beconfmedto -.m.iU  farmers,  is  yet  j.roblematical;  and  re- 
quires more  practical  proof  than  we  have  heretofore  possessed. 

XXVII.   The  EffisQcy  pf  Sulphur  on  Vegetation.  Bij  Richard 

Peters, 

Chieflyconsistsof  a  translation  of  amemoirfronuhe  French 
of  a  Mons.  Berard;  who  alleges  that  the  sulphur  alone  is  pro- 
niotive  of  vegetation.  There  are  also  remarks  on  the  Piaister 
of  Paris,  and  its  mode  of  operation;  confirmatory  of  the  theory 
and  practice  long  known  in  our  country.  Although  the  theory 
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IS  yet  merely  coniecturai,  the  ficts  are  similar  in  all  countries 
\Vherein  this  substance  is  used,  tn  England  there  are,  how- 
ever, crreat  differences  of  opiiiion,  among  tlieir  theorists, ai^ 
well  as  practical  agTiculturists,  on.  this  subject. 

XXXViri.  Tunis,  Broadtailed  Moun-^ 

tain  Sheep. 
XXXIX.  On   l^unis   Mountain  Sheep 
1    Wool. 

XL.  Breeding  In  and  Tn 
XLI.  On.Skeep^lalling^  Dogs— Dogs  ad- 
'  dieted  to  Killing  Sheep. 
XLIL  Explanation  of  the  Plate, 
XLIIL  Extract  from  the  Essay  (Mr, 

TivingstoiUs)  on  Sheep,  their  Varie- 
■   ties,  kc. 
XLIV.  Proofs  of  the  Originality  and 

high  Estimation  of  Broadtailed  Sheep. 

All  these  numbers  are,  in  a  greater  or  lessdegree,connected| 
Mr.  Peters  has  taken  unwearied  pains,  and  not  fruitlessly,  iii 
establishing  the  character  and  usefulness  ofa  species  of  sheepi 
notknownbefore  he, disinterestedly,  and  with  varioussuccesjs^ 
promulgated  theirexcellentqualities,and  spread,  through  difr 
t'creut  parts  of  our  country^  this  valuable  race.  He  has  refuted 
objectiq  jisto,and  vindicated  t  he  characterof  the  gen  us  of  sheep, 
of  which  the  Tunis  breed  are  a  variety,  andyvvithput  depre- 
ciating other  valuable  kinds,  has  proved  the  great  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  an  extensive  propagation  of  this  singularly 
estimable  breed.  V/ \\\\e  the  Merino -utjoI  is  unrivalled.,  and,  for 
the  manufaciurer,  invaluable,  it  appears  to  usj  that  the  Tunis 
breed  is,  without  doubt,  the  Farmer's  Sheep.  Their  mutton 
is  preferable  to  that  of  all  others,, and  their  wool  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  inferior  to  none  but  that  of  the  Merino  fleece. 
Their  healthfulness,  tendency  to  fat  with  jess  food^  their  lon- 
gevity and  hardiness,  and  their  singular  freedom  from  th6  dis- 
eases incident  to  other  sheep,  must  recommend  them  to  the. 
peculiar  attention  of  all  farmers,  who  intermix  the  breeding  of 
bhecp. with  their  systems  of  rural  economy: 
.  Tliis  race  is  not  known   in   Enoland.     But  its  advantaojes 
were  at  once  perceived  by  the  intelligent  and  public  spirited 
t>r.  Parry  of  Bath,  in  that  kingdom,  wiio  has  written  an  essay- 
on  the  Merino  breed  of  sheepj  which  will  ever  do  credit  to  his 
character;  both  as  a  writer  antt  a  patriot.  He  prefers  his  cross 
ivith  the  Rj/laiid,  to  the  pure  and  unmixed  Merino.  We  h'avq 
before  tts  jiu  original  lettei^  df  Dh  Parry's,  to  his  ffi^i^c!  Bobe'rf 
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Barcla}^,  Esq.  in  England,  (with  whom  Mr.  Peters  had  beei? 
in  correspondence  on  various  agricuhiiral  subjects)  from 
which  we  had  intended  to  extract  only  those  parts  which  re- 
late to  broadtailed  sheep.  But,  as  every  thing  from  Dr.  Parry 
is  peculiarly  valuable  and  interesting,  we  shall  be  excused 
for  copying  the  whole. 

(copy.) 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

*'  I  HAVE  received  very  great  pleasure  and  information  from 
the  valuable  communications  of  Mr.  Peters,  which  are  written 
in  the  true  spirit  of  free  and  liberal  inquiry.  He  has,  howc'ver, 
a  little  misapprehended  me  as  to  the  superior  value  of  Merino 
mutton  in  our  market.  If  1  remember  rightly,  I  spoke  of  Me- 
vino-Ryland^  which  is  infiniieli/  superior  to  that  of  the  pure 
race;  audi  meant  merely  to  show,  that  this  species, in  common 
with  that  of  the  other  smaller  breeds,  sold  for  a  penny  a  pound 
more  than  larger  mutton. 

"  I  begthatyou  wotild  domethefarour  topresentone  copy 
of  my  communication  to  the  board  of  apjriculture,  to  Mr.  Pe- 
ters, and  another  to  my  old  friend  Dr.  Mease.  Since  that  pe- 
riod, (1806)  as  you  well  know,  I  have  greatly  improved  the 
carcass  of  my  sheep;  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  I  shall  be 
able,  if  it  please  God  to  spare  my  life  for  seven  years,  to  make 
it  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Ryhindov  South  Doren ;  with  fleeces 
as  fine  as  those  of  the  pure  breed.  Of  this  latter  point,  1  give 
those  gentlemen  {^ori/ou  require  it  not)  full  evidence,  by  the 
Speeirtiens  of  wool*  which  I  have  sent  you,  and  which  were 
taken  from  the  shoulder  and  rump  of  sheep,  which  have  been 
bred  in  and  in  from  my  Merino-Ryland  flock,  without  any 
cross  of  the  pure  Merinofor  five  generations.  These  specimens 
are,  however,  aver}-  disadvantageous  sample  of  the  wool  of 
my  flock  ;  for  they  were  taken  only  a  few  days  ago,  at  a  sea- 
son when  the  wool  has  not  acquired,  at  its  point  next  the  skin, 
the  ultimate  degree  of  firmness.  You  well  know,  and  my  ex- 
periments have,  I  think,  proved,  that  each  f  lament  is  a  cone ^ 
with  the  apex  next  the  skin  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  very 
last  growth,  till  the  moment  of  shearing,  at  the  beginning  of 
summer,  is  finer  than  any  which  precedes.  With  all  this  disad- 
vantage, I  am  not,  however,  ashamed  to  exhibit  these  speci- 
mens as  a  sufficient  proof  of  my  principle  of  n  on -deterioratior^. 

**  I  have  read,  with  great  interest,  Mr.  Peter's  pamphlet 

*  These     specimens     wefc    tranimittiid ;   and   fully    wrarrant  Dr.   Parry's- 

atsertiuH. 
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on  the  Tunisian  broadtailed  sheep*,  and  I  should  be  muck 
gratified  by  obtaining  a  ram  and  two  of  the  ewes,  such  as  Mr. 
Peters  would  himself  recommend  for  good  qualities.  I  am 
persuaded  from  a  sort  of  partial  experience,  that  the ij  would, 
greatly  take  among  the  firmers  of  this  country.  I  had  once 
an  inferior  sort  of  broadtailed  sheep  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  I  crossed  with  him  some  of  our  Ryland  sheep  ;  and  I 
well  recollect  Ma^  oiir  farmers  were  mightily  pleased  with  the 
qualities  of  the  rump,  as  indicating  earl}^  fattening;  and  that  a 
butcher  offered  me  a  guinea  for  a  ram  lamb  of  this  cross  (for 
slaughtering)  when  those  of  the  Dorset,  &c.,  at  the  same  age^ 
did  not  fetch  above  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings." 

I  anij  dear  sir, 

very  respectfully  yours, 

C.  H.  PARRY. 

Bath,  Circusi  Feb.  10,  1811. 

XLV.  XLVI.XLVII.  Heads  of  Richard  Peters' s  Lease  of  d 

Farm  on  Shares. 

The  publication  of  this  lease  will  be  useful  to  those  who  wish 
to  let  farms  on  similar  agreements.  Whether  it  be  ornotamore 
desirable  plan  than  that  of  a  money  rent,  Mr.  Peters  does  not 
seem  himself  satisfied.  Both  plans  depend  much  onthe  indus- 
try, integrity,  and  intelligence  of  the  tenant,  as  well  as  on  the 
contracts  made  with  him.  Such  leases,  as  the  one  here  pub- 
lished, are  beneficial  tu  tenants;  because  the  landlord  shares 
their  misfortunes;  and  he  ought  to  be  remunerated  with  gains 
commensurate  to  his  risks.  The  tenantry  of  this  country,  in 
general,  at^e  not  among  the  most  eligible  class  of  farmers.The 
acquisition  of  property  is  so  easy,  that  almost  every  sober  and 
industrious  husbandman  can  procure  land  in  fee  simple.  But 
all  proprietors  of  the  soil  they  cultivate,  do  not,  in  their  prac-i« 
tice,  exhibit  proofs  of  the  land  being  their  own.  They  would, 
if  this  consciousness  were  constantly  felt,  unceasingly  im- 
prove and  cultivate  their  property  in  the  best  style  of  hus- 
bandi*y  ;  for  their  own  comfort  and  enjoyment,  as  well  as  for 
the  benefit  and  advancement  of  their  families. 

XLV  III.  On  Liming  Land.  By  Hichard  Peters, 

Mr.  Peters  has,  in  a  plain  and  intelligible  manner,  given  his. 
practical  experience  on  this  subject.  Although  the  practice  of 
liming  land  is  known  to  most  farmers,  who  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  using  this  substance,  yet  there  are  some  things  herein 

*  Thii  paoiphlet  was  a  ooUectio'D  of  the  before  msntiooed  commnnicatioirrs^ 
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hientioncd  well  worthy  Mf/rntteiition.  To  tliose  w^io  ave  no- 
Vices  in  this  practice,  tKis  napri*\Vili  be  highly  bciieficial. 
Mr.  Peters  mentions  a  num'-cT  cif  facts  confirmatory  of  Mr, 
Lang's  idea,  relative  to  caustic  or  magnesian  lime. 

XLIX.  Disease  called  the  Decay  of  the  Root  in  Southern  or 
Scd^e  Wheat.    By  .4j,  lIolli)i^s?i'orth. 
Observations  ;  by  Richard  Fekrs, 

This  discfise  seems  clearly  to  arise  frora  the  ravages  of  in- 
sects, bred  in  places  from  whence  uncomposted  manure  is 
taken.  JVl'.  Peters  appears  to  have  suggested  remedies,  or 
preventives,  which  demand  consideration  and  fair  cxperi- 
hient. 

L.  Deterioration  of  Grain.   By  Richard  Peters. 

Mr.  Peters*s  experience  on  this  subject  is  not  in  unison  v/ith 
^hatof  Mr.  Josepli  Cooper  of  New  Jersey  ;  whose  account  of 
his  long  and  successful  practice  in  continuing  seed  from  his 
own  crop^,  without  deterioration,  willbeseen  in  the  appendix 
to  the  first  volume  of  the  memoirs.  Mr.  Peters  speaks  respect- 
ifully  of  Mr.  Cooper,  and  laments  he  cannot  obtain  similar  re- 
sults from  his  frequent  efforts.  Mr.  P. 's  opinion  agrees  with 
that  of  most  other  farmers,  on  this  desideratum  in  husbandry. 
See  his  paper  on  this  to])ic  in  the.  first  volume  ;  wherein  ha 
urges  the  necessity  of  changing  both  crops  and  seed. 

LI.  Advantages  of  Agricultural  Tours.  On.GIeditsia  Triacan- 
ihos,  or  Honey  Locust,  Hedges.     By   JVilliani  Rawle. 

.  Mr.  Kawie  is  one  of  the  most  eniinent  lawyers  of  the  Ame- 
rican bar,  and  of  a  character  liighly  accomplished  in  every  re- 
spect. He  is,  as  we  perceive  by  the  list,  a  member  of  the 
society.  Very  pcirticularhonour  redounds  to  gentlemen  of  his 
standingand  influence  in  the  connuunity,  when  tliey  subtract 
thus,  a  portion  of  their  time,  from  lucrative  professional  pur- 
suits, for  the  purpose  of  investigating  subjects  ot*  importance 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  country.  The  ideas  of  Mr. 
Rawle  on  the  topics  of  this  paper  are  well  worthy  of  regard. 
Amofig  the  number,  the  following  just  remarks  in  relation  to 
agricultural  toursj  deserve  to  be  carried  into  eflbct  without 
delay. 

*'  Much  useful  knowledge  might  be  collected,  and  many  nev'^ 
and  striking  matters  of  fact,  made  public,  if  agricultural  tours, 
so  common  in  England,-  were  sometimes  made  here,  with  a 
tiew  to  pubiicatian.  An  intelligent  man  who  woitld  first  be^trf 
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with  our  own  state,  en  the  more  important  and  best,  and  per- 
haps also,  (as  a  contra,  t)  the  worst  ciilliv  ited  part  of  it ;  who, 
would  visit  the  fanner  at  his  homestead,  closely  examine  his 
practice,  hearhisnarrai-i.es  and  liis  reasoning*?,  look  into  every 
thing,  both  in  gross  and  in  dt^tail,  and  carefa.'ly  note  down,  on 
the  spot,  without  trusting  to  subsequent  recolleciion,  /,  hatwasi 
worthy  of  public  commu'iication,  v/oula  confer  (not  an  incal- 
culable) but  a  calcul-ible  benefit  on  the  public.  One  section  of 
the  country  would  then  learn  the  actual  profit  or  loss  of  m.odes 
of  husbandry  pursued  in  another;  perhaps  possessing  the  same 
soil  and  climate,  but  deriving  a  greater  or  less  advantage  from 
them,  in  consequence  or  variations  in  their  modes  of  husband- 
ry. It  would  discover  its  own  errors,  or  increase  its  own  im- 
proven^ents,  as  the  case  mii^ht  be,  by  comparison  with  others. 
• — The  publication  of  such  tours,  particularly  under  the  sanc- 
tion ofarespectable  society,  would  widely  and  promptly  dis- 
seminate this  useful  knowledge.  Is  it  not  surpri.sing,  that  with 
the  example  so  long  before  us,  of  a  nation  whose  language  we. 
iise  almost'exclnsively,  and  whose  literature  is  the  chief  reli- 
ance of  our  bookseders  and  printers,  and  from  whom  we  im- 
port so  regularly  every  yxiblication  that  appears,  and,  among, 
others,  the  various  tours,  not  only  through  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland, but  parts  of  the  continent,  that  we  should  notina  sin- 
gle instance,  that  I  know  of,  have  had  a  similar  exertion  made? 
I  except  indeed  some  of  those  "'  notices''''  of  our  agriculture, 
which  a  few  hasty  and  prejudiced  foreign  travellers  have  in- 
serted m  their  works  :  men  who  have  allowed  too  short  a  space 
of  time,  even  for  the  secondary  importance,  in  which  this  sub- 
jec  t  presented  itself  to  them  :  men  who  have  formed  their 
theories  before  they  began  their  travels;  and,  inclined  before- 
hand to  depreciate  the  progress  of  art  in  these  new  countries, 
are  too  blind  to  perceive,  or  too  uncandid  to  confess,  that  art 
has  already  made  a  considerable  progress  among  us  ;  and  with 
proper  assistance,  might  perhaps  (to  speak  uiodestly)  in  time 
equal  the  improvements  of  our  elder  brethren. 

"  Letme  then  venture  to  suggest,  that  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
fund  can  be  raised,  and  a  suitable  person  found,  an  agricultu- 
ral tour  should  be  set  on  footuiiderdirections  from  the  society; 
beginning  in  oneofthosecounties, such  as  ^.ancasteror  Berks, 
in  which  the  operations  of  agriculture  have  hitherto  been  car- 
tied  on  with  the  most  spirit  and  success.  The  particular  ob- 
jects of  inquiry  to  be  given  to  him  in  charge  by  the  society; 
without  precluding  him  from  collateral  pursuits  of  the  same 
nature,  particularly  mineral  productions  and  statistical  details, 
connected  with  the  leading  objecto"   • 
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Lll.  On  Liming  Land,    By  John  T^ang, 

LIII.  Analysis  of  American  Limestone.    By  James  Cutbush, 
Chemist  and  Apothecary, 

Mr.  Lang  pursues  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  lime  ;  and 
adds  his  agricultural  exjoerience.  Mr.  Cutbush,  has  assisted, 
\vith  chemical  analysis,  to  prove  Mr.  Laughs  opinion  correct. 
We  are  informed  that  the  prcsidentof  the  society  is  employed 
in  procuring  analyses  of  the  limestone  throughout  our  lime- 
stone countries;  to  the  end  that  a  perfect  knowledge  may  be 
obtained  on  this  highly  important  subject. 

LIV.  Monsieur  ThouhUs  Letter^  sent  with  a  Box  of  Seeds. 

LV.  Directions  for  the  Purchaser  ofJoceliiUs  Patent  Pruning 
Shears,  xeith  a  Cut  of  the  Instrument. 

These  articles  seem  to  have  been  inserted  with  a  view  to 
evince  the  utility  ofsuchcommunications.  The  firstillustrates 
an  important  branch,  in  the  establishment  of  siich  societies  as 
the  one,  to  which  Mr.  Thouin  has  paid  polite  and  useful  atten- 
tion. Nothing  can  be  more  beneficial  than  the  interchangeof 
seeds  and  plants  between  countries,  calculated  by  climate  or 
other  circumstances, to  assist  each  other  in  this  way.  Thede- 
ficiencies  of  the  one  are  thus  supplied  by  the  other,  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  both  is  promoted.  The  pruning  shears 
are  useful  for  the  purposes  intended.  The  society  in  noticing 
even  this  small  instrument,  had,  no  doubt,  in  view,  the  en- 
couragement to  be  held  out  to  those  who  invent,  or  improve 
on  more  important  implements,  or  machines,  employed  in 
husbandry,  or  rural  affairs.  Opportunities  will  be  afforded, 
in  the  publications  of  the  society,  to  diifuse  a  knowledge  of 
such  iniplements  and  machines,  as  well  for  individual,  as 
general  advantage. 

LIX.  07\a  Wool  Micrometer,    Bij  Richard  Peters, 

Mr.  Peters  was  the  organ  of  conveyance  to  the  society  of 
a  most  useful  invention  by  sir  .Joseph  Banks  ;  calculated,  with 
great  correctness, to  ascertainthefineness  offilamentsof  wool. 
Rohert  Barclay,  esq.  of  England,  presented  the  micrometer 
to  the  society,  which  is,  at  this  time,  a  useful  testimonial  of 
his  polite  attention.  There  is  a  cut  of  the  micrometer,  an(\ 
intelligible  directions  for  using  it.        ' 
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LXTI.  On  the  Salitary  Defliixions  m  Horses.    By  William 
Young,  A.  Perlee  and  W.  Baldwin. 

These  defluxions  in  hoi*ses  and  cattle,  have  of  late  years 
rery  much  increased.  The  causes  are  very  difficult  to  trace. 
No  decisive  opinion  concerning  either  cause,  preventive,  or 
remedy  has  yet  appeared.  Every  attempt  to  account  for  it  is 
praiseworthy,  and  the  one  before  us  seems  rational;  but  it  may 
not  be  conclusive.  It  appears  that  there  are  causes  assigned  for 
this  complaint  other  than  such  as  are  produced  by  the  Evphor- 
biu-maculata  ov  spotted  spurge.  But  which  opinion  is  correct, 
we  cannot  undertake  to  determine.  The  writers  of  these  pa- 
pers have  set  a  laudable  example;  and  we  hope  further  inves- 
tigations will  finally  decide  the  question.  The  discovery  of 
the  cause,  will  be  a  great  advance  to  applying  the  remedy. 
Those  who  ascribe  these  defluxions  to  piaster,  or  clover^  are, 
we  have  no  doubt,  mistaken. 

LXIV.  Changes  of  Timher  and  Plants,  Races  of  Animals  extinct. 

By  Richard  Peters. 

Mr.  Peters,  with  a  view  to  call  the  attention  of  our  farmers 
to  the  necessity  of  changing  crops,  accumulated  in  the  first 
volume,  a  number  of  facts  shewing  the  tendency  in  nature,  to 
change  her  products  on  the  uncultivated  surface  of  the  earth; 
To  prove  his  ideas  of  the  necessity  of  changing  locality  as 
to  animals,  he  also  mentioned,  in  the  first  volume,  that  when 
races  of  wild  animals  became  extinct,  or  had  removed,  other 
animals  of  a  different  species,  impressed  by  a  natural  pro- 
pensity to  change,  wandered  into  the  vacant  haunts.  These 
opinions  and  facts  are  treated  with  indecent  and  unfounded 
license,  in  an  English  publication  circulated  here.  To  prevent 
the  facts  from  losing  their  exemplary  force,  he  has  again  in- 
sisted on  their  relevancy. 

Appendix. — Selections. 

1.  On  Hedging.  By  Thomas  Main,  of  George  Town,  Columbia. 

Nothing  can  be  more  useful,  than  this  very  intelligent  and 
practical  little  treatise  on  a  most  important  subject,  to  which 
necessity  now  calls  invitingly;  and  which  in  no  short  time  will 
imperatively  demand,  the  notice  of  all  farmers  in  our  old  set- 
tlements. The  establishment  of  live  fences,  for  ourelves 
and  posterity,  has  been  too  long  and  most  culpably  neglected. 

Vol.  II.  N 
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II.  Method  of  Slabbing  Hoven  Cattle,    By  W.  Wallis  Mason , 

England, 

Transplanting  into  our  books  good  foreign  publ'cations  is 
highly  desirable.  Those  who  object  to  these  means  of  increas- 
ing our  information,  n  ust  be,  indeed,  fastidious  seekers  after 
novelties.  Tried  practice  and  established  facts  in  agr  culture, 
are  like  adjudged  cases  and  well  settled  principles  in  juris- 
prudence. They  enlighten  and  serve  the  interests  of  the  people, 
of  all  countries  wherein  circumstances  are  similar.  If  expe- 
rience proves  their  utility  and  correctness,  it  is  of  very  small 
concern,  in  what  district  of  our  ijlobe  thev  oriiiinate. 

III,  On  Planting  Corn.  By  John  Lynmn, 

This  has  been  noticed  in  a  preceding  part  of  our  review  of 
this  volume. 

Agricultural  Inquiries  on  Plaster  of  Paris.  By  Richard  Peters, 

The  republication  of  this  well  known  treatise,   on  a  sub- 
stance, which  Mr  P.  had  the  chief  instrumentality  in  intro- 
ducing into  general  usethroughoutourcountr}^,  and  which  has 
now  become  extensively  and  indispensably  requisite  in  hus- 
bandry, adds  much  to  the  value  of  this  volume.  It  had  been 
out  of  print;  and  in  vain  sought  for  by  those,  who  wished  to 
profit  by  the  information  contained  in  it.  Thereprii'tintx  of  it 
at  this  time  has  given  the  opportunity  to  Mr.  P-  of  adding 
some   modern   confirmations  of  the  principles  and  practice 
therein  promulgated.  Avery  copious  table  of  contents  super- 
.sedesthe  necessity  of  giving  any  detailed  account  of  tiiis  little 
work  ;  which  of  itself  would  compensate  for  all  the  expense 
whichfarmersmayincur  in  trie  purchase  of  the  volume.  We  be- 
lieve thritthe  treatise  in  its  present  form  contains  substatitially 
thewholeinformationac(]uiredbypracticahnen,  from  the  time 
ofthe  first  application  i)i i\\c  gypsmn  to  land,  in  this  country, 
to  this  day.  The  causeof  its  operation,  and  speculations  con- 
cerning it,  will  perhaps  long  remain  m3sterious  and  unsettled; 
and  continue  to  divide  the  opinions  of  even  the  mostingenious 
men.     Hut  practical  results  and  facts  :\re  now  so  well  known, 
and  have  been  so  long  tested  by  experience,  that  those  who 
attend  tothese,need  not  be  at  a  lossfor  faithful  guides  to  direct 
them  in  their  course.  Every  person  using  this  substance,  and 
all  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  should  ho  Id  themselves  bound 
to  give  an  account  of  any  facts  material  to  be  known,  that  ge- 
ueral  inlormation  may  be  diffused  on  such  subjects.  We  are 
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sorry  to  perceive  that  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  this 
bounden  and  patriotic  duty. 

Thisvoiiime  conchides  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  private 
character  of  general  Washington,  fsoni  the  pen  of  the  Ho('.^'<=- 
judse  Peters  of  this  state;  vvhose  name  so  oftrn  and  so  ho- 
nourably recm-s  in  the  series  of  the  Memoirs.  Such  matter 
may  not  appear  perfectly  relevant  in  a  work  of  the  kind,  but 
still  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether  misplaced,  whenvve  re- 
collect how  strong  an  attachment  the  illustrious  subject  of 
the  sketch,  bore  to  rural  economy,  and  how  strenuously  and 
unremittingly  he  laboured  to  promote  the  interest  s  of  agricul- 
ture  This  little  essay  possesses  no  inconsiderable  share  of 

merit,  in  point  of  execution,  and  has  a  particularly  strong  at- 
traction, in  the  circumstance  of  the  author's  having  been  con- 
nected with  general  Washington  by  close  ties  of  friendship, 
from  a  very  early  period  -^f  life,  and  havina  enjoyed  a  close 
intimacy  with  him  during  a  season,  when  'lis  character  could 
be  studied  to  the  best  advantage.  As  every  thing  which  relates 
to  this  t>  reat  boast  and  model  of  our  country,  is  of  the  highest 
interest,  we  shall  quote  some  small  part  of  the  testimony 
borne  in  favour  of  his  private  Virtues,  by  one  who  had  the 
fairest  opportunities  of  scanning  them,  and  who  is  so 
eminently  quaiified  to  decide,  in  all  cases  where  human  nature 
is  concerned. 

"  Those  only,"  says  Judge  Peters,  **  who  knew  his  private 
Ii/e^h-dd  the  complete  opportunity  andgratification,  of  admir- 
ing his  private  virtues;  and  unassuming,  though  nnaflPectedly 
dignified  manners.  He  had  been  engaged  in  so  many  difficult 
and  important  transactions  through  his  life,  that  he  had  ac- 
quired an  habitual  thoughtful ness,  which  gave  a  pensive  cast 
to  his  features.  But  no  person  relished  more  cheerfulness, 
pleasantry,  and  disengaged  conversation,  when  his  undevi- 
ating  attention  to  business  and  affairs,  permitted  relaxation. 
I  mention  this  to  show,  that  his  character  in  this  respect  has 
been,  by  many,  mistaken  ;and  that  he  was  not,  in  his  dispo- 
sition, gloomy  or  saturnine.  His  countenance  would  brighten 
and  light  up,  with  cheerful  and  innocent  pleasantry; — out 
no  person  ever  saw,  in  his  features,  depression, despondency, 
or  want  of  equanimity,  under  the  severest  embarr.sssments 
and  disasters ;  which  were,  at  frequent  periods  in  our  re* 
volutionary  affairs,  but  too  common." 

"1  have  often  compared  notes,  with  many  who  were  fre- 
quently with  him.  I  never  met  with  one  who  said  he  could 
approach  him  without  some  symptoms  of  insuperable  and  re- 
spectful formality  ;  involuntarily  transferring  their  own  feel- 
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ings,  to  his  character:  and  yet  he  had  nothing  chilling  or  re- 
pulsive in  his  manner,  or  countenance  ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
demeanor  was  polite  and  inviting.  Though  cautious  and  cir- 
cumspect, in  great  as  well  as  smaller  concerns,  he  was  guileless 
and  candid.  He  was  accurate,  methodical,  but  always  in- 
flexibly just,  and  often  minute  in  pecuniary  and  other  ar- 
rangements, calling  for  this  kind  of  attention. — Yet  he  was 
liberal,  benevolent,  and  charitable,  when  occasions  required 
his  assistance.  He  was,  naturally,  of  a  warm  temper;  which 
his  general  conduct  or  appearance,  did  not  indicate.  This 
showed  itself  in  smaller  vexations,  suddenly  ©ccurring  ;  but 
rarely  (though  it  appeared  sometimes)  in  great  matters.  I 
have  considered  his  victory  over  his  natural  temperament,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  he  had  obtained,  I  have  witnessed  con- 
quests of  this  kind,  which  have  excited  my  most  unqualified 
admiration;  and  yet  it  has  been  thought,  that  he  was  cold  ; 
and  without  keen  feelings  or  sensibility." 

"We  could  not  well  pardon  ourselves,  if,  before  we  terminate 
this  article,  we  did  not  offer  that  tribute  of  profound  gratitude 
and  respect  which  is  due  from  every  patriotic  American,  to 
the  distinguished  individual,  whose  labours  constitute  the 
largest,  and  by  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  this  volume 
cf  Memoirs.  Judge  Peters  deserves  to  be  inrolled  among  the 
principal  benefactors  of  his  country,  for  the  disinterested  and 
inestimable  services,  which  he  has  rendered  to  its  agriculture. 
His  exertions  in  this  cause  for  a  long  series  of  years,  have 
uniformly  been,  and  are  now,  unwearied  and  memorably 
successful. — The  merit  which  we  have  already  alledged  to 
belong  to  him,  of  having  introduced  plaister  of  Paris  into  ge- 
neral use,  is  alone  sufficientto  warrant  almost  any  warmth  of 
acknowledgement  and  praise,  exclusive  of  what  he  is  fully  in- 
titled  to  claim  as  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  as  a  practical  experimental 
farmer,  not  surpassed  in  skill  and  knowledge  by  any  other  of 
the  country.  We  dwell  with  particular  veneration  and  plea- 
sure upon  public  spirit, of  the  nature  here  described,  because, 
although  by  far  the  mostdurabl}'  and  solidly  useful,  it  is  ex- 
tremely rare  among  us,  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  phrase 
quite  unfashionable.  It  is  that,  however,  in  which  any  man 
may  well  glory. 

Whoever  wants  examples  to  stimulate  his  pride  and  to  ani- 
mate his  zeal  in  ihepursuitsof  husbandry,  whether  speculative 
or  practical,  has  but  to  cast  his  eye  on  the  agricultural  annals 
of  England,  a  country,  which  in  this  respect  at  least,  is  a  splen- 
did and  safe  model  for  our  imitation.     The  Ancients  in   the 
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honours  and  the  attention  which  they  paid  to  ajjjricultnre,  may 
likewise  aflPord  us  very  salutary  lessons.  The  worsliip  of  Ce- 
res was  among  the  most  sacred  and  pompous  of  their  devo- 
tional exercises.  Such  of  their  works  on  rural  ecom^my,  as 
havereached  us  were  written  hy  men  of  illustrious  character, 
and  of  high  rank  in  the  state. — Cato  published  a  treatise  on 
this  subject,  from  which  he  derived  a  large  share  of  repu- 
tation among  his  contemporaries.  Xenopbon,  one  of  the 
ablest  generals  and  most  profound  philosophers  of  his  age, 
gave  public  lectures  on  agriculture  in  the  midst  of  Athens. 
The  testimony  borne  by  Cicero  in  favour  of  this  noble  art^ 
and  of  the  happiness  of  those  who  make  it  their  pursuit, 
may  serve  to  illustr^ite  the  opinions  and  feelings,  which  all 
the  wisest  and  most  eminent  men  of  antiquity  entertained  on 
the  same  subject.  Omnium  autem  rernm  ex  quibus  aliquid 
acquiritnr,  nihil  est  agriculture  melius,  nihil  uberius,  nihil 
dulcius,  nihil  homini  liberodignius. — Meaquidem  sententia, 
baud  scio  an  uUa  beatior,  esse  possit,  neque  solum  ofKcio, 
quod  hominum  generi  univer^io  est  satutaris  ;  sed  et  delecta- 
tione  et  saturitate. — *'  Of  all  the  means  of  acquisition,  there 
"  is  none  better,  none  more  productive,  more  pleasant,  more 
*'  worthy  of  freemen,  than  agriculture. — As  for  myself,  I 
*'  know  not  that  there  is  any  kind  of  life  happier  than  this, 
*'  not  only  on  account  of  the  utility  of  the  pursuit  to  which 
"mankind  owe  their  subsistence,  but  of  the  delight  and  the 
"  plenty  which  follow  in  its  train." 
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Memoirs  of  the  political  and  private  Life  of  James  Caul- 
Jield,  earl  of'  Cliarle?no7itj  Knight  of  St.  Patrick.     By 
Francis  Hardy ^  Esq,  London^  1810. 

We  have  ran  ! y  n)et  with  a  biographical  work,  which  has 
yielded  us  more  eiULTtainment  than  the  one  here  announced. 
Much  both  of  instruction  -ciiid  air.useii.ent  was  naturally  to  be 
expected,  from  the  life  of  an  Irish  noblemr.n,  who  flourished 
during  what  is  to  be  deemed  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant period  of  Irish  histor}', — from  the  middle  until  the  e[id 
of  the  last  (  entury, — and  whose  name  is  so  conspicuous  in  the 
political  annals  of  his  native  country.  TliC  attraction  of  the 
book  became  the  stronger  for  us,  when  we  recalled  what  we  had 
heard,  of  the  finished  virtuesand  brilliant  accomplishments  by 
which  lord  Charlem,ontwas  distinguished,  and  noticed  the  ad- 
vantages under  which  it  was  written.  The  author,  INlr.  Hardy, 
an  <  minent  barrister  of  Dublin,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
subject  of  these  memoirs,  and  in  preparing  them,  enjoyed  the 
free  use  of  his  letters  and  papers.  He  was  also,  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons  during  the  three  last  parliaments  of 
Ireland, —  acircumstancewhich  particularly  qualified  bin)  for 
tracing,  as  he  has  done,  an  outline  of  the  Irish  parliamentary 
history  of  that  epoch,  and  of   the  characters  of  those,  who 
were  then  most  active  and  conspicuous  in  the  politics  of  Ire- 
land. In   this  part  of  his   undertaking    he   was  assisted   by 
ample  comujunications  from  Mr.  Grattan,  who   of  all  other 
men  living,  is  the  best  authority  on  these  subjects. 

The  hopes  which  we  derived  from  i  he  preface  wherein  these 
facts  are  stated,  were  amply  gratified  by  the  contents  of  the 
v(^iume.  The  biograj)her  has  done  full  justice  to  his  materials 
and  opportunitiLS.  His  work  is  well  digested,  and  abounds 
with  important  anecdotes  and  masterly  delineations  of  cha- 
racter. Lord  Charlemontis  {)laccd  in  full  relief,  ami  isalways 
the  most  promineiif  figure  of  the  can  vas>  as  the  ostensible  sub- 
jectof  every  biographical  sketchshou Id  be, conformably  to  the 
fundamental  rules  oi  composition.  Mr.  Hardy  may  perliaps 
be  justly  reproached  with  being  somewhat  too  diflu.se,  bi!t  he 
still  possesses  great  merit  as  a  writer.  He  displays  a  very 
soundjudgment,  andmuchclassical  knowledgeand  taste.  His 
style  IS  at  the  same  time  uncommonly  pure  and  elegant.  He 
has  introduced  copious  extracts  from  the  papers  and  letters  of 
lord  CharlemontjSomeof  which  furnish  an  interesting  account 
of  the  early  travels  of  that  nobleman.  The  correspondence 
between  the  latter  and  lord  Rockingham,  Mr.  Burke,  Horace 
Walpole,  Bcauclerk,  and  others,  which  is  also  given,  throws 
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additional  light  on  the  character  of  these  distinguished  per* 
sonfiges,and  has  that  peculiar  charm  which  belongs  to  what- 
ever  concerns  their  history.     As  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
undertake  a  minute  analysis  of  Mr.  Hardy's  work,  or  to  dis-  ^ 
cuss   at  present  the   great  political  questions  in  relation  to 
Ireland,  upon  which  he  occasionally  touches,  but  merely  to 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  American  public,   and 
to  give  an    idea  of  its  general  merits,    we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  a  few  selections,  taken  at  random  from  the  body  of 
the  volume,  and  consisting  with  the  exception  of  a  letter  from 
General  Lee,  fitted  to  attract  the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  of 
the  portraits  of  eminent  persons  :  the  two  first  drawn  by  lord 
Charlemont  himself, — the  rest  by  his  biographer. 

"  The  celebrated  David  Hume,  whose  character  is  so  de- 
servedly high  in  the  literary  world,  and  whose  works,  both  as 
a  philosopher  and  as  an  histcrian,  are  so  wonderfully  replete 
with  genius  and  entertainment,  was,  when  I  was  at  Turin, 
secretary  to  sir  John  Sinclair,  plenipotentiary  from  the  court 
of  Great  Britain  to  his  Sardinian  majesty.  Ho  had  then  lately 
published  those  philosophicalessays  which  have  doneso  much 
mischief  to  mankind,  by  contributing  to  loosen  the  sacred 
bonds  by  which  alone  man  can  he  restrained  from  rushing  to 
his  own  destruction,  and  which  are  so  intimately  necessary  to 
our  nature,  that  a  propensity  to  be  bound  by  them,  was  ap- 
parently instilled  into  the  human  mind,  by  the  all  wise  Crea- 
tor, as  a  balance  against  those  passions  which,  though  perhaps 
necessary  as  excitements  to  activity,  must,  without  such  con- 
trol, inevitably  have  hurried  us  to  our  ruin.  The  world,  hov/- 
ever,  unconscious  of  its  danger,  had  greedily  swallowed  the 
bait;  the  essays  were  received  with  applause,  read  with  de- 
light, and  t'leir  admired  author  was  already,  by  public  opi- 
nion, placed  at  the  head  of  the  dangerous  school  of  sceptic 
philosophy." 

'*  With  this  extraordinary  man  I  was  intimately  acquaint- 
ed. He  had  kindly  distinguished  me  from  atnong  a  number 
of  young  men,  who  w?re  then  at  the  academy,  and  appeared 
so  warmly  attached  to  me,  that  it  was  apparent  he  not  only 
intended  to  honour  me  with  his  frienJship,  but  to  bestow  on 
me  what  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  first  of  all  favours  and  be- 
nefits, by  making  me  his  convert  and  disciple.'* 

*'  Nature,  1  believe  never  formed  any  man  more  unlike  his 
real  characterthan  David  Hume.  The  powers  of  physiognomy 
werv^  baffl.Hi  by  his  countenance  ;  neither  could  the  most  skil- 
ful, in  that  science,  pretend  to  discover  the  smallest  trace  of 
the  faculties  of  his  mind,  in  the  unmeaning  features  of  his  vi- 
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sage.  His  face  was  broad  and  flat,  his  mouth  wide  ;  and  with- 
out any  other  expression  than  that  of  imbecility.  His  eyes,  va- 
cant and  spiritless,  and  the  corpulence  of  his  whole  person 
was  far  better  fitted  to  communicate  the  idea  of  a  turtle-eating- 
alderman,  than  of  a  refined  philosopher.  Hisspeech  in  Eng- 
lish, was  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  broadest  Scotch  accent, 
and  his  French  was,  if  possible,  still  more  laughable ;  so  that 
wisdom,  most  certainly,  never  disguised  herself  before  in  so 
uncouth  a  garb.  Though  now  fifty  years  old,  he  was  healthy 
and  strong ;  but  his  health  and  strength  far  from  being  advan- 
tageous to  his  figure,  instead  of  manly  comeliness,  had  only 
the  appearance  of  rusticity.  His  wearing  an  uniform  added 
greatly  to  his  natural  awkwardness,  for  he  wore  it  like  a 
grocer  of  the  trained  bands.  Sinclair  was  a  lieutenant-general, 
and  was  sent  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin,  as  a  mili- 
tary envoy,  to  see  that  their  quota  of  troops  was  furnished 
by  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese.  It  was  therefore  thought 
necessary  that  his  secretary  should  appear  to  be  an  officer, 
and  Hume  was  accordingly  disguised  in  scarlet." 

"  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  his  exterior,  it  is  but 
fair  that  I  should  state  my  good  opinion  of  his  character.  Of 
all  the  philosophers  of  his  sect,  none,  I  believe,  ever  joined 
more  real  benevolence  to  its  mischievous  principles  than  my 
friend  Hume.  His  love  to  mankind  was  universal,  and  vehe- 
ment; and  there  was  no  service  he  would  not  cheerfully  have 
done  to  his  fellow  creatures,  excepting  only  that  of  suffering 
them  to  save  their  souls  in  their  own  way.  He  was  tender- 
hearted, friendly,  and  charitable  in  the  extreme,  as  will  appear 
from  a  fact,  which  I  have  from  good  authority.  When  a  mem- 
ber of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  great  want  of 
money,  having  little  or  no  paternal  fortune,  and  the  collegiate 
stipend  being  very  inconsiderable,  he  had  procured,  through 
the  interest  of  some  friend,  an  office  in  the  university,  which 
was  worth  about  forty  pounds  a  year.  On  the  day  when  he 
had  received  this  good  news,  and  just  when  he  had  got  into 
his  possession  the  patent,  or  grant  intitling  him  to  his  office, 
be  was  visited  by  his  friend  Blacklock,  the  poet,  who  is  much 
better  known  by  his  poverty  and  blindness,  than  by  his  genius. 
This  poor  man  began  a  lono  descant  on  his  misery,  bewailing 
his  want  of  sight,  his  large  family  of  children,  and  his  utter 
inability  to  provide  for  them,  or  even  to  procure  them  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Hume,  unable  to  bear  his  complaints,  and 
destitute  of  money  to  assist  him,  ran  instantly  to  his  desk, 
took  out  his  grant,  and  presented  it  to  his  isaserable  friend, 
who  received  it  with  exultation,  and  whose  name  was  sOon 
after,  by  Hume's  interest,  inserted  instead  of  his  own.   After 
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such  a  relation  it  is  needless  that  I  should  say  any  more  of  his 
genuinephilanthropy  and  generous  beneficence;  but  the  diffi- 
culty will  now  occur,  hovvaman  endowed  with  such  qualities, 
could  possibly  consent  to  become  tlie  agent  of  so  much  mis- 
chief as  undoubtedly  has  been  done  to  mankind  by  his  writ- 
ings; and  this  difficulty  can  only  be  solved  by  having  recourse 
to  that  universal  passion,  wliich  has,  I  fear,  a  much  more 
general  influence  over  all  our  actions  than  we  are  willing  to 
confess.  Pride  or  vanity,  joined  to  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind, 
and  to  an  education  which,  though  learned,  rather  sipped 
knowledge  than  drank  it,  was,  probab!y,  the  ultimate  cause  of 
this  singular  phenomenon  ;  and  the  desire  of  being  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  sect,  whose  tenets  controverted  and  contradicted 
all  received  opinions,  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  a  man, 
whose  genius  enabled  him  to  find  plausible  arguments,  suffi- 
cient to  persuade  both  himself  and  many  others,  that  his  own 
opinions  were  true.  A  philosophical  knight-errant  was  the 
dragon  he  had  vowed  to  vanquish,  and  he  was  careless,  or 
thoughtless  of  the  consequences  which  might  ensue  from  the 
achievement  of  an  adventure  to  which  he  had  pledged  him- 
self. He  once  professed  himself  the  admirer  of  a  young,  most 
beautiful,  and  accomplished  lady  at  Turin,  who  only  laughed 
at  his  passion.  One  day  he  addressed  her  in  the  usual  com- 
mon-place strain,  that  he  was  abime,  ajieanti.  "  Oh  !  pour 
aneanti^"*  replied  the  lady,  *'  cerHesten  effet  qiCune  operation 
tres  naturelle  de  voire  systeme^'* 

'^  About  thistime  176i  or  somewhat  before  this,lord  Charle- 
mont  once  more  met  his  friend  David  Hume.  His  lordship 
mentions  him  in  some  detached  papers  which  I  shall  here 
collect,  and  give  to  the  reader.  "  Nothing,"  says  lord  Charle- 
mont,'  *  ever  showed  a  mind  more  truly  beneficent  than  Hume's 
whole  conduct  with  regard  to  Rousseau.  That  story  is  too 
well  known  to  be  repeated,  and  exhibits  a  striking  picture  of 
Hume's  heart,  whilst  it  displays  the  strange  and  unaccount- 
able vanity  and  madness  of  the  French,  or  rather  Swiss,  mo- 
ralist. When  first  they  arrived  together  from  France,  hap- 
pening  to  meet  Hume  in  the  park,  I  wished  him  joy  of  his 
pleasing  connexion,  and  particularly  hinted  that  I  was  con- 
vinced he  must  be  perfectly  happ}^  in  his  new  friend,  as  their 
sentiments  were,  I  believed,  nearly  similar.  "  Why  no  man," 
said  he,  "  in  that  your  aremistaktn;  Rousseau  is  not  whatyoa 
think  him  ;  he  has  a  bankeriii-;  after  the  bible,  and  indeed  is 
little  better  than  a  christian,  in  away  of  his  own.'"*  Excess  of 
vanity  was  the  madness  of  Rousseau.  When  he  first  arrived 
in  London,  he   and  his  Armenian  dress  were   followed   br 

voL.n.  o  ^ 
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crowds,  and  as  long  as  this  species  of  admiration  lasted,  he 
Was  contented  and  happy.  But  in  London  such  sights  are  only 
the  wonder  of  the  day,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  was  suffer- 
ed to  walk  where  he  pleased,  unattended,  unobserved.  From 
that  instant  his  discontent  may  be  dated.     But  to  dweU  no 
longeron  matters  of  public  notoriety,  I   shall  only  mention 
one  fact,  which  I  can  vouch  for  truth,  and  v.hich  would,  of 
itself,  be  amply  sufficient  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
amazing  eccentricity  of  this  singular  man.  When,  after  hav- 
ing quarrejled  with  Hume,  and  all  his  English  friends,  Rous- 
seau was  bent  on  making  his  escape,  as  he   termed   it,  into 
France,  he  stopped  at  a  village  between  London  and  Dover, 
and  from  thence  wrote  to  general  Conway,  then  secretary  of 
state,  informing  him  that  although   he  bad   got   so  far  with 
safety,  he  was  vyell  apprised  that  the  remainder  of  his  route 
was  so  beset  by  his  inexorable  enemiesj  that,  unprotected,  he 
could  not  escape.    He  therefore  solemnly  claimed  the  protec- 
tion of  the  king,  and  desired  that  a  party  of  cavalry  might  be 
immediately  ordered  to   escort  him  to  Dover.     This  letter 
general  Conway  showed  tome,  together  with  his  answer,  in 
which  he  assured  him  that  the  postillions  were,  altogether,  a 
very  sufficient  guard  throughout   ever}^  part  of  the   king's 
dominions.     To  return  to  Hume.    In  London  where  he  often 
did  me  the  honour  to  communicate  the  manuscripts  of  his 
additional  essays,  before  their  publication,  I  have  sometimes, 
in  the  course  of  our  intimacy,  asked  him  whether  he  thought 
that,  if  his  opinions  were  universally  to  take  place,  mankind 
would  not  be  rendered  more  unhappy  than  they  now  were  ; 
and  whether  he  did  not  suppose  that  the  curb  of  religion  was 
necessary  to  human  nature?  *' The  objeciions,"answercdhp, 
**  are  not  without  weight;  but  error  never  can  proilnce  good, 
and  truth  ought  to  take  place  of  all  considerations,'*  He  never 
failed  in  the  midst  of  any  controversy,   to  give  its  due  praise 
to  everything  tolerable  that  was  either  said,  or  written  against 
him.  One  day  that  he  visited  me  in  London,  he  came  into  my 
room  laughing,  and  apparently  well  pleased.  "  Wliat  has  put 
you  into  this  good  humor, Hume  ?"  said  L  "Why  man,"  re- 
plied he,  "  I  liave  just  now  had  the  best  thing  said  to  me   I 
ever  heard.  I  was  complaining  in  a  company,  where  I  spent 
the  morning,  that  I  was  very  ill  treated  by  the  woi  Id,  ;ind  that 
the  censures  past  upon  me  were  hard  and  unreasonable. That 
I  had  written  many  volumes,  throughout  the  whole  of  which, 
there  wore  but  few  pages  that  contained  any  reprehensible 
matter,  and  yet,  for  those  ifew  pages,  I  was  abused  and  torn  to 
pieces."  *'  You  jnit  me  in  mind,"  said  an  honest  fellow  in  the 
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company,  whose  name  I  did  not  know,  *'  of  an  acquaintance 
of  mine,  a  notary  public,  who,  having  been  condemned  to  be 
hanged  for  forgery,  lamented  the  hardship  of  his  case;  that, 
after  having  written  many  thousand  inoffensive  sheets,  he 
should  be  hanged  for  one  line." 

"  But  an  unfortunate  disposition  to  doubt  of  every  thing 
seemed  interwoven  with  the  nature  of  Hume,  and  never  was 
there,  I  am  convinced,  a  more  thorough  and  sincere  sceptic. 
Heseeir.ed  not  to  be  certain  evenot'hisownpresentexistence, 
and  could  not  tlierefore  be  expected  to  entertain  any  settled 
opinion  respecting  his  future  state.  Once  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul?  "  Wh}^  tr  h  man," 
said  he,  "  it  is  so  pretty  and  so  comfortable  a  theory,  that  I 
"  wish  I  could  be  convinced  of  its  truth,  but  I  cannot  help 
"doubting." 

*'  Hume's  fashion  at  Paris  when  he  was  theri>'  as  secretary 
to  lord  Hertford,  was  truly  ridiculous  ;  and  nothing  ever 
marked  in  a  morestriking  manner,  the  whimsical  genius  of  the 
French.  No  man,  from  his  manners,  was  surely  less  formed 
for  their  society,  or  less  likely  to  meet  with  their  approbation  j 
but  that  flimsy  philosophy  which  pervades,  and  deadens  even 
their  most  licentious  novels,  was  then  the  folly  of  the  day. 
Freethinking  and  English  frocks  were  the  fashion,  and  the 
Anglomanie  was  the  ton  dii  pais.  Lord  Holland,  though  far 
better  calculated  than  Hume  to  please  in  France,  was  also,  an 
instance  of  this  singular  predilection.  Being  about  this  time 
on  a  visit  to  Paris,  the  French  concluded  that  an  Englishman 
of  his  reputation  must  be  a  philosopher,  and  must  be  admired. 
It  was  customary  with  him  to  doze  after  dinner,  and  one  day  at 
a  great  entertainment  he  happened  to  fall  asleep  ;  'Le  voiia!' 
says  a  marquis,  pulling  his  neighbour  bythe  sleeve, 'Levoila! 
qui  pense  V  But  the  madness  for  Hume  was  far  more  singular 
and  extravagant.  From  what  has  been  already  said  of  him,  it 
isapparentthathis  conversation  to  strangers,  and  particularly 
to  Frenchmen,  could  be  little  delightful,  and  still  more  parti- 
cularly, one  would  suppose,  to  French  women.  And  yet  no 
lady's  toilet  was  complete  without  Hume's  attendance.  At 
the  opera  his  broad  unmeaning  face  was  usually  seen  etitrc 
deux  folis  minois.  The  ladies  in  France  give  the  ton,  and  the 
ton  was  deism;  a  species  of  philosophy,  ill  suited  to  the  softer 
sex,  in  whose  delicate  frame  weakness  is  interesting,  and 
timidity  a  charm.  But  the  women  in  France  were  deists,  as 
with  us  they  were  charioteers.  The  tenets  of  the  new  philoso- 
phy were  aportee  de  tout  le  monde,  and  the  perusal  of  a  wanton 
novel,  such,  for  instance,  asTherese  Philosophe,  was  amply 
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sufficient  to  render  any  fine  gentleman,  or  any  fine  lady,  an 
accomplished,  nay,  a  learned  deisL     How  my  frie  d  Hume 
was  able  to  endure  th'.-  enconnter  of  these  French  female  Ti- 
tans Iknow  not.  In  Kng  and, either  his  philosophic  pride,  or 
his  conviction  that  intiJelity  was  ill  suited  to  women,  made 
him  perfecth  averse    from    the  initiation  of  ladies  into  the 
mysteries  of  his  doctrine.  I  never  saw  himsomnch  displeased, 
or  so  much  disconcerted,  r.sby  the  petulance  of  Mrs  Mallet, 
the  conceited  wife  of  Boli  no  brokers  editor.  This  lady,  vvho 
was  not  acquainted  with  Hume,  meeting  him  one  nijht  at  an 
assembij,  boldly  accosted  him  in  these  words:  **  Mr.  Hume, 
'*  givftu\e  leave  lo  iiitrodticcmyself  to  you;  we  deists  ought 
*'  to  know  each  other."  "  Madam,"  re|>lied  he,  *'Iam  no  deist. 
**  I  do  not  style  myself  so,  neither  do  I  desire  to  be  known  by 
"  that  appeUation." 

"  Nothing  ever  gave  Hume  more  real  vexation,  than  the 
fttrictures  made  upon  his  history  in  the  hou^e  ot  lords,  by  the 
great  lord  Chatham.  Soon  after  that  speech  I  met  Hume,  and 
ironically  wished  him  joy  of  the  high  honour  that  had  been 
done  him.  *  Zounds,  map,' said  he,  with  more  peevishness 
than  I  had  ever  seen  him  express,  '  he's  a  Goth!  he's  a  Van- 
dal !'  Indeed,  his  history  is  as  dangerous  in  politics,  as  his 
essays  are  in  religion;  and  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that 
the  same  man  vvho  labours  to  free  the  mind  from  what  he  sup- 
poses religious  prejudices,  should  as  zealously  endeavour  to 
shackle  it  with  the  servile  ideas  of  despotism.  But  he  loved 
the  Stuart  family,  and  his  history  is,  of  course,  their  apology. 
All  his  prepossessions, however,  could  neverinducehim  abso- 
lutely to  falsify  history  ;  and  though  he  endeavours  to  soften 
the  failings  of  his  favourites,  even  in  their  actions,  yet  it  is  on 
the  characters  which  he  gives  to  them,  that  he  principally  de- 
pends for  their  vindication;  and  from  hence  frequently  pro- 
ceeds, in  the  courFe  of  his  history,  this  singular  incongruity, 
that  it  is  morally  impossible  that  a  man,  possessed  of  the  cha- 
racter which  the  historian  delinentesjshould, in  certain  circum- 
stances, have  acted  the  part  which  the  same  historian  narrates 
and  assigns  to  him.  But  now  to  return  to  his  philosophical  prin- 
ciples, which  certamly  constitute  the  discriminative  feature 
of  his  character.  Tiie  practice  (^f  combating  received  opinions, 
had  one  unhap'py,  though  not  unusual,  effect  on  his  mind.  He 
grew  fond  of  paradoxes,  which  his  abilities  enabled  him  suc- 
cessfully to  support;  and  his  understanding  was  so  far  warped 
and  bent  by  this  unfortunate  predilection,  that  he  had  well 
nigh  lost  that  best  faculty  of  the  mind,  the  almost  intuitive 
.perception  of  truth.  His  sceptical  turn  made  him  doubt,  and 
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consequently  dispute,  erery  thing;  yet  was  h;^  a  fair  and  plea- 
sant disputaiJt.  H.  heurd  mi\\  pu-ience,and  answered  without 
acrimony  Neither  was  his  conversation  at  any  time  offensive, 
even  to  his  more  scrupulous  companions;  his  good  sense,  and 
good  nature,  prevented  his  saying  any  thing  that  was  likely  to 
shock,  and  it  was  not  lill  he  was  provoked  to  argument,  that, 
in  mixed  companies,  he  entered  into  his  favourite  topics. 
Where  indeed,  as  was  the  case  with  me,  his  regard  for  any 
individual  rendered  him  desirous  of  making  a  proselyte,  bis 
efforts  were  great,  and  anxiously  incessant.'* 


"  In  travelling  through  France  T  happened,  luckily  for  me, 
to  get  acquainted  with  Mr.  Elliot,*  a  gentleman  of  Cornwall, 
whose  excellent  understanding,  cultivated  and  improved  by 
the  best  education,  and  animated  by  a  mind  of  the  most  plea- 
sing cast, rendered  him  the  most  agreeable  of  companions. We 
travelled  together  for  some  time,  and  finding  ourselves  not 
very  far  from  Bourdeaux,  we  determined  not  to  miss  the 
opportunity  of  going  there,  not  so  much  prompted  thereto  by 
the  beauty  of  the  town,  and  the  adjacent  country,  as  by  our 
ardent  desire  of  seeing,  and  of  knowing,  the  president  Mon- 
tesquieu. Arrived  at  Bourdeaux,  our  first  inquiry  was  con- 
cerning the  principal  object  of  our  journey ;  buthow  great  was 
our  disappointment,  when  we  found  that  he  had  left  the  city, 
and  was  gone  to  reside  at  a  country  seat,  four  or  five  hours 
distant.  To  leave  ourlonging  unsatisfied  was  truly  mortifying 
to  us;  and  yet  what  could  be  done  ?  At  length,  after  a  long 
deliberation,  we  determined  to  strike  a  bold  stroke;  and,  get- 
ting the  better  of  all  timidity,  perhaps  propriety,  we  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  joint  letter,  in  which  we  candidly  told  the  presi- 
dent our  reasons  for  visiting  Bourdeaux,  our  sad  disappoint- 
ment, our  eager  wishes  for  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance, 
which,  as  English  subjects,  we  most  particularly'^  desired ; 
concluding  by  begging  pardon  for  our  presumption,  and  leave 
to  wait  on  him  at  his  villa.  Neither  did  we  languish  long  for 
an  answer;  it  quickly  arrived,  in  every  respect  as  we  would 
have  wished,  and  consisted  of  modest  acknowledgments  for 
the  honour  we  did  him,  assertions  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  held  our  country,  and  the  most  hearty,  and  pressing  invi- 
tation to  come  to  him  as  soon  as  our  occasions  would  permit. 
The  first  appointment  with  a  favourite  mistress  could  not  have 
rendered  our  night  more  restless;  and  the  next  morning  we 

*  Edward,  afterwards  lord  Elliot. 
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set  out  so  early  that  we  arrived  at  his  villa  before  he  was  risen. 
The  servant  showed  us  into  his  library,  where  the  first  object 
of  curiosity  that  presented  itself  was  a  table,  at  which  he  had 
apparently  been  reading  the nightbefore,  a  book  lying  upon  it 
open,  turned  down,  and  a  lamp  extinguished.  Eager  to  know 
the  nocturnal  studies  of  this  great  philosopher  we  immediately 
flew  to  the  book;  it  was  a  vokune  of  Ovid's  works,  containing 
his  elegies,  and  open  at  one  of  the  most  gallant  poems  of  that 
master  of  love.     Before  we  could  overcome  our  surprise,  it 
was  greatly  uicreased  by  the  entrance  of  the  president,  whose 
appearance  and  manner  was  totally  opposite  to  the  idea  which 
we  had  formed  to  owrselves  of  him;  instead  of  a  grave,  austere 
philosopher,  whose  presence  might  strike  with  awe,  such  boys 
as  we  were,  the  person  who  now  addressed  us,  was  a  gay,  po- 
litesprightly  Frenchman;  who,  after  a  thousand  genteel  com- 
pliments, and  a  thousand  thanks  for  the  honour  we  had  done 
him,  desired  to  know  whether  we  would  not  breakfast,  and, 
upon  our  declining  the  offer,  having  already  eaten  at  inn  not 
far  from  the  house,  *  Come  then,  says  he,  let  us  walk;  the  day 
is  fine,  and  I  long  to  show  you  my  villa,  asl  have  endeavoured 
to  form  it  according  to  the  English  taste,  and  to  cultivate  and 
dress  it  in  the  English  manner/  Foll(>wing  him  into  the  farm, 
we  soon  arrived  at  the  skirts  of  a  beautiful  wood, cut  into  walks, 
and  paled  round,  the  entrance  to  which  was  barricadoed  with 
a  moveable  bar,  about  three  feet  high,  fastened  with  a  padlock. 
*  Come,'  said  he,  searching  in  his  pocket,  *  it  is  not  worth  our 
while  to  wait  for  the  key;  you  I  am  sure,  can  leap  as  well  as  I 
can,  and  this  bar  shall  not  stop  me.'  So  saying,  he  ran  at  the  bar 
and  fairly  jnmpt  over  it,  while  we  followed  him  with  amaze- 
ment,though  not  without  delight, to  see  the  philosopher  li  kely 
to  become  our  playfellow.  This  behavior  had  exactly  the  effect 
which  he  meant  it  should  have.  He  had  observed  our  awkward 
timidity  at  his  first  accosting  us,  and  was  determined  to  rid  us 
of  it:  all  that  awe  with  which,  notvvithsianding  his  appearance. 
Lis  character  had  inspired  us,  and  that  consequent  bashfulness 
which  it  must  have  occasioned,  was  now  taken  off;  his  age  and 
awful  character  disappeared;  and  our  conversation  was  just  as 
free  and  as  easy,  as  if  we  had  been  his  equals  in  years,  as  in 
every  other  respectable  qualification.  Our  discourse  now  turned 
on  matters  of  taste  and  learning.  He  asked  us  the  extent  of  our 
travels,  and,  as  I  had  visited  the  Levant,  he  fixed  himself  par- 
ticularlyon  me, and  inquired  into  several  circumstances  relative 
to  the  countries  where  I  had  been,  in  many  of  which  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  satisfy  him.  He  lamented  his  own  fate,  which 
has  prevented  his  seeing  those  curious  regions,  and  descanted 
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with  treatability  on  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  travel. 

*  However,'  said  he,  *  I,  too,  have  been  a  traveller,  and  have 
seen  the  country  in  the  world  which  is  most  worthy  our  cu- 
riosity— 1  mean  England.'  He  then  gave  us  an  account  of  his 
abode  there,  the  many  civilities  he  had  received,  and  the  de- 
light he  felt  in  thinking  of  the  time  he  had  spent   there. 

*  However,'  continued  he,  'though  there  isno  country  under 
Heaven  which  produces  so  many  great  and  shining  characters 
as  England,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  also  produces  many 
singular  ones,  which  renders  it  the  more  worth  your  curiosity, 
and,  indeed,  the  more  entertaining.  You  are,  I  suppose,  too 
young  to  have  known  the  duke  of  Montagu;*  that  was  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  characters  I  ever  met  with ;  endowed 
with  the  most  excellent  sense,his  singularity  knew  no  bounds. 
Only  think!  at  my  first  acquaintance  with  him,  having  invited 
me  to  his  country  seat,  before  I  had  leisure  to  get  into  any  sort 
of  intimacy,  he  practised  on  me  that  whimsical  trick  which, 
undoubtedly,  you  have  either  experienced,  or  heard  of;  un- 
der the  idea  of  playing  the  play  of  an  introduction  of  ambas- 
sadors, he  soused  me  over  head  and  ears  into  a  tub  of  cold 
water,  I  thought  it  odd,  to  be  sure,  but  a  traveller,  as  you 
well  know,  must  take  the  world  as  it  goes,  and,  indeed,  his 
great  goodness  to  me,  and  his  incomparable  understanding, 
far  overpaid  me  for  all  the  inconveniences  of  my  ducking. 
Liberty,  however,  is  the  glorious  cause !  that  it  is,  which 
gives  human  nature  fair  play,  and  allows  every  singularity 
to  show  itself,  and  which,  for  one  less  agreeable  oddity  it 
may  bring  to  light,  gives  to  the  world  ten  thousand  great, 
and  useful  examples." 

*'  With  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  con  versation^  every  word 
of  which  I  would  wish  to  remember,  we  finishedour  walk,  and 
having  viewed  every  part  of  the  villa, which  was,as  he  had  told 
us,  altogether  imitated  from  the  English  style  of  gardening, 
we  returned  to  the  house,  were  shown  into  the  drawing  room, 
and  were  most  politely  received  by  Madame  la  Baronne,and 
her  daughter.  Madame  de  Montesquieu  was  an  heiress  of  the 
reformed  religion,  which  she  still  continued  to  profess.  She 
was  an  elderly  woman,  and,  apparently,  had  never  been  hand- 
some. Mademoiselle  was  a  sprightly,  affable,  good-humored 
girl,  rather  pl-iin,  but,  at  the  same  time,  pleasing;  these, 
with  the  president's  secretary,  whom  we  afterwards  found  to 
be  an  Irishman,  formed  our  society.  The  secretary  spoke  no- 

*  4ol^'i>  tiuke  of  Montagu,  married  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough.  From  every  account,  his  grace  was  just  as  Montesquieu  has  re- 
presented him  j  but  his  ecceotricky  was,  in  this  instance,  carried  very  far  indeed. 
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thin^  but  French,  and  had  it  been  possible  that  Elliot  and  I 
in  our  private  conversation,  could  liave  uttered  any  thing  to 
the  disadvantage  of  our  hosts,  we  might  have  been  disagreea- 
bly trapped  by  our  ignorance  of  his  country,  but  nothing  of 
that  kind  could  possibly  happen  ;  every  thing  we  said  was  to 
the  praise  of  the  president,  and  the  politeness  shown  us  by 
his  family.  Our  dinner  was  plain,  and  plentiful ;  and  when,  af- 
ter having  dined,  we  made  an  offer  to  depart,  the  president 
insisted  upon  our  stay  ;  nor  did  he  suffer  us  to  leave  him  for 
three  days,  during  which  time  his  conversation  was  as  spright- 
ly, as  instructive,  and  as  entertaining  as  possible.  At  lenfyth 
we  took  our  leave,  and  returned  to  Bourdeaux,  whither  we 
V7ere  escorted  by  the  secretary;  who  now,  to  our  great  sur- 
prise, spoke  English,  and  declared  himself  my  countryman." 

"  The  baron,  though  still  styled  president,  had  lately  re- 
signed that  office  on  the  following  occasion :  The  intendant  of 
the  province,  a  man  whose  ideas  were  far  more  magnificent 
than  merciful,  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  make 
Bourdeaux  the  finest  city  in  France,  and,for  that  purpose  had 
caused  to  be  delineated  on  paper,  the  plan  of  a  new  quarter, 
where  the  streets  were  laid  out  in  the  most  sumptuous  man- 
ner, of  a  great  breadth,  and  in  lines  directly  straight.  This 
plan,  with  the  approbation  of  the  court,  he  had  now  begun 
to  execute,  and  that  without  the  least  consideration  that  the 
streets  which  he  was  laying  out,  not  only  cut  through  gar- 
dens, vineyards,  and  the  houses  of  citizens  and  gentlemen, 
which,  if  they  happened  to  stand  in  the  way,  were  instantly 
levelled  with  the  ground ;  and  that  without  any  determined 
indemnification  to  the  owner.  The  president  saw  this  tyran- 
ny, detected,  and  resisted  it;  and,  by  his  influence  and  au- 
thority, fur  a  while  suspended  the  execution.  Both  parties 
appealed  to  Versailles,  where  the  affair  was  examined  into, 
and  where  the  good  [.resident  made  use  of  all  his  influence 
in  behalf  of  his  countrymen,  he  himself  not  being  in  the 
smallest  degree  interested.  But  the  intendant  prevailed  ;  and 
orders  were  issued  that,  at  all  events,  the  plan  should  be 
pursued.  The  president,  justly  discontented,  obtained  leave 
to  part  with  his  office,  ai)d  Bourdeaux  is  now  the  mo^t  mag- 
nificent city  in  France,  built  on  the  ruin  of  hundreds.  Con- 
sider this,  ye  degenerate  Englishmen,  who  talk  without  ab- 
hontnce  of  arbitrary  power!" 

*"  Having  leinaintdat  Bourdeaux  a  competent  time,Elliot 
and  I  parted,  and  1  set  out  for  Paris,  wiiere  1  was  no  sooner 
arrived  than  Monsieur  de  Montesquieu,  who  luid  been  there 
»ou:i  d  -ys  b(  fore ine,niost  kind :y  came  to  see  me, nnd, during 
the  time  of  uiy  abode  in  thatiuetrupolis,  we  saw  each  other 
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frequently,  and  every  interview  increased  my  esteem  and 
affection  for  him." 

"  1  have  frequently  met  him  in  company  with  ladies,  and 
have  been  as  often  astonished  at  the  politeness,  t!ie  gallantry, 
and  sprightliness  of  his  behaviour.  In  a  word,  the  most  accom- 
phshed,  the  most  refined  petit-maitre  of  Paris,  could  not  have 
been  more  amusing,  from  the  liveliness  of  his  chat,  nor  could 
have  been  more  inexhaustible  in  that  sort  of  discourse  which  is 
best  suited  to  women,  than  this  venerable  philosopher  of  seventy 
years  old.  But  at  this  we  shall  not  be  surprised,  when  v»^e  veflect, 
that  the  profound  author  of  UEsprit  des  Loix,  was  also  author 
of  the  Persian  Letters,  and  of  the  truly  gallant  Temple  de 
Guide." 

^*  He  had,  however,  to  a  great  degree,  though  not  among 
v^omen,  one  quality  which  is  not  uncommon  with  abstracted 
men,  I  mean  absence  of  mind.  I  remember  dining  in  company 
with  him  at  our  ambassador's,  lord  Albemarle,  where,  during 
the  time  of  dinner,  being  engaged  in  a  warm  dispute,  he  gave 
aw'ay  to  the  servant,  who  stood  behind  him,  seven  clean  plates, 
supposing  that  he  had  used  them  all.  But  this  was  only  in  the 
heat  of  controversy,  and  when  he  was  actuated  by  that  lively 
and  impetuous  earnestness,  to  which,  though  it  never  carried 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  good  breeding,  he  was  as  liable  as 
any  man  I  ever  knew.  At  all  other  times  he  was  perfectly 
collected,  nor  did  he  ever  seem  to  think  of  any  thing  out  of  the 
scope  of  the  present  conversation." 

"  In  the  course  of  our  conversations,  Ireland,  and  its  inte- 
rests, have  often  been  the  topic ;  and,  upon  these  occasions,  I 
have  always  found  him  an  advocate  for  an  union  between  that 
country  and  England,  '  Were  Ian  Irishman,'  said  he,  '  1  should 
certainly  wish  for  it ;  and,  as  a  general  lover  of  liberty,  I  sin- 
cerely desire  it ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  an  inferior  coun- 
try, connected  with  one  much  her  superior  in  force,  can  never 
be  certain  of  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  constitutional  free- 
dom, unless  she  has,  by  her  representatives,  a  proportional 
share  in  the  legislature  of  the  superior  kingdom." 

*'  A  few  days  before  I  left  Paris  to  return  home,  this  great 
man  fell  sick,  and,  though  I  did  not  imagine,  from  the  nature 
Ci  his  complaint,  that  it  was  likely  to  be  fatal,  I  quitted  him, 
however,  with  the  utmost  regret,  and  with  that  sort  of  forebod- 
ing which  sometimes  precedes  misfortunes.  Scarcely  was  I 
arrived  in  England,  when  I  received  a  letter,  from  one  whom 
I  had  desired  to  send  me  the  most  particular  accounts  of  him, 
communicating  to  me  the  melancholy  news  of  his  death,  and 
assuring  me,  what  I  never  doubted,  that  he  had   died  as  he 

Vol,  IL  P 
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lived,  like  a  real  philosopher;  and,  what  is  more,  with  true 
christian  resignation.  What  his  real  sentiments,  with  regard  to 
religion  were,  I  cannot  exactly  say.  He  certainly  was  not  a 
papist ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  not  a 
christian  :  in  all  our  conversations,  which  were  perfectly  free, 
I  never  heard  him  utter  the  slightest  hint,  the  least  word,  which 
savored  of  profaneness  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  whenever  it 
came  in  his  way  to  mention  Christianity,  he  always  spoke  of 
its  doctrine  and  of  its  precepts  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
reverence  ;  so  that,  did  I  not  know  that  he  had  too  much  wis- 
dom and  goodness  to  wish  to  depreciate  the  ruling  religion, 
from  his  general  manner  of  expressing  himself,  I  should  make 
no  scruple  freely  to  declare  him  a  perfect  christian.  At  his 
death  the  priests,  as  usual,  tormented  him,  and  he  bore  their 
exhortations  with  the  greatest  patience,  good  humour,  and 
decency  ;  till  at  length  fatigued,  by  their  obstinate  and  tiresome 
pertinacity,  he  told  them  that  he  was  much  obliged  for  their 
comfort,  but  that,  having  now  a  very  short  time  to  live,  he 
wished  to  have  those  few  minutes  to  himself,  as  he  had  lived 
long  enough  to  know  how  to  die.  A  day  or  two  before  his 
death  an  unlucky  circumstance  happened,  by  which  the  world 
has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss.  He  had  written  the  history 
of  Louis  the  eleventh,  including  the  transactions  of  Europe 
during  the  very  important  and  interesting  period  of  that 
prince's  reign.  The  work  was  long  and  laborious,  and  some 
who  had  seen  parts  of  it,  have  assured  me  that  it  was  superior 
even  to  his  other  writings.  Recollecting  that  he  had  two  manu- 
scripts of  it,  one  of  them  perfect,  and  the  other  extremely  mu- 
tilated, and  fearing  that  this  imperfect  copy  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  ignorant  and  avaricious  bookseller,  he  gave  his 
valet  de  chambre  the  key  of  his  escrutoir,  and  desired  him  to 
burn  that  manuscript  which  he  described  to  him.  The  unlucky 
valet  burned  the  fair  copy,  and  left  that  from  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  print." 

"  There  is  nothing  more  uncommon  than  to  see,  in  the  same 
man,  the  most  ardent  glow  of  genius,  the  utmost  liveliness  of 
fancy,  united  with  the  highest  degree  of  assiduity  and  of 
laboriousness.  The  powers  of  the  mind  seem  in  this  to 
resemble  those  of  the  body.  The  nice  and  ingenious  hand  of 
the  oculist  was  never  made  to  heave  the  sledge,  or  to  till  the 
ground.  In  Montesquieu,  however,  both  these  talents  were 
eminently  conspicuous.  No  man  ever  possessed  a  more  lively, 
a  more  fanciful  genius.  No  man  was  ever  more  laborious.  His 
Esprit  des  Loix  is,  perhaps,  the  result  of  more  reading  than 
any  treatise  ever  yet  composed.     M.  de  Secondat,  son  to  the 
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president,  has  now  in  his  possession  forty  folio  volumes  in  his 
father's  handwriting,  which  are  nothing  more  than  the  com- 
mon-place books,  from  whence  this  admirable  work  was  ex- 
tracted. Montesquieu,  indeed,  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
difficult  art  of  contracting  matter  into  a  small  compass,  without 
rendering  it  obscure,  more  perfectly  than  any  man  who  ever 
wrote.  His  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains  is  a  rare 
instance  of  this  talent  ;  a  book  in  which  there  is  more  matter 
than  was  ever  before  crammed  together  in  so  small  a  space. 
One  circumstance  with  regard  to  this  last  mentioned  treatise 
has  often  stiuck  me,  as  a  sort  of  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  materialness  of  a  book.  The  index  contains  nearly  as 
many  pages  as  the  work  itself." 


"  Even  to  those  whose  solicitude  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  empire  is  not  augmented  by  any  legislative  duty,  it  may 
be  matter  of  historic,  certainly  of  liberal  curiosity,  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  the  eminent  men,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
British  statesmen,  often  without  it,  and  under  too  many  dis- 
couragements of  every  sort,  domestic  or  external,  influenced 
the  deliberations  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and,  in  truth,  pre- 
served the  connexion  between  the  two  countries.     Many  of 
them  were  men  of  such  experience,  of  intellect  so  seasoned,  so 
wary,  so  provident,  so  mixed  with  political  knowledge,  and 
improved  by  exertion,  that  an  entire  delineation  of  their  cha- 
racters would  be  more  suited  to  the  writer  of  Irish  affairs  in 
general,  than  memoirs  like  these.     But  to  sketch  some  of  the 
most  prominent  features    of  their   minds,    their  habits,  their 
political  qualifications,  and  parliamentary  history,  may  not  be 
altogether  uninteresting.     Such  parts  of  this  work  can  scarcely 
be  called  digressions,  or  if  so,  they  must,  I  think,  be  rather 
approved  of  than  condemned.     They  will  enable  the  reader  to 
form  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  period  in  which  lord  Charle- 
mont  lived,  and  he  will  be  known  much  better,  when  we  view, 
at  the  same  time,  many  of  those  who  are  thus  placed  around 
him,  whether  statesmen,  personal,  or  political  friends,  or  po- 
litical opponents.  Their  history  will,  sometimes,  best  elucidate 
his.     At  the  time  that  lord  Halifax  visited  Ireland,  with  Mr. 
Hamilton  as  his  secretary,  eloquence,  or  at  least  the  higher 
species  of  it,  that  faculty  which,  whilst  it  instructs,  animates, 
and  impels  the  mind  almost  as  its  pleases,  was,  in  general,  dis- 
regarded. A  certain  degree  of  political  ferment  is  necessary  lo 
the  existence  of  oratory ;  and  when  the  state  becomes  torpid, 
oratory  will  soon  be  equally  so.    The  blaze  which  had  been 
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excited  in  1753  was  no  more  seen.  The  chiefs  who  fanned  that 
flame  were  completely  gratified  by  the  court,  and  had  not  the 
least  inclination  to  indulge  the  public  with  such  spectacles 
longer  than  suited  their  own  sinister  ambition.  At  this  memo- 
rable period,  Anthony  Malone*  had  taken  a  part,  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  pre-eminence  of  his  intellectual  powers; 
but,  as  it  was  the  greatest,  so  it  was,  I  believe,  the  last  of  his 
oratorical  triumphs.  Happily  for  the  public,  who  derived  such 
benefit  from  his  forensic  labours,  the  vigor  of  his  mind  re- 
mained unbroken  almost  to  the  hour  of  his  dissolution  ;  but, 
though  he  sometimes  spoke  in  the  house  of  commons,  no 
occasion  presented  itself,  or,  in  his  opinion,  a  similar  exertion 
of  his  unrivalled  talents  was  not  requisite.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that,  though  an  excellent  scholar,  educated  at  Christ-church, 
Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  he  always  spoke  with 
more  force  than  elegance.  Refinement  of  language  was  not 
to  be  found  in  parliament  at  this  time,  nor  for  many  yeajs  pi e- 
ceding.  So  far  from  it,  that  an  unlettered  style,  almost  ap- 
proaching to  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  was  the  only  one  per- 
mitted by  the  house  of  commons.  Some  of  the  old  members, 
(such  is  the  force  of  habit)  insisted,  that  business  could  not  be 
carried  on  in  any  other,  and  the  young  members,  till  Mr. 
Hutchinson  appeared,  would  not  venture  to  contradict  them. 
The  genuine  busiriess  of  the  house  will  always  remain  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  but  parliamentary  speaking  was,  in  those 
days,  confined  only  to  a  few ;  the  secretary,  the  leading  com- 
missioners of  the  revenue,  the  attorney-general,  and  one  or  two 
grave  sergeants  at  law  ;  men  of  steril,  and  almost  interminable 
rhetoric.  If  a  contested  election,  or  some  such  question, 
called  forth  the  exertions  of  the  gentlemen  last-mentioned, 
they  never  thought  of  closing  their  speeches,  till  i  epeated  hints 
from  their  party  obliged  them  so  to  do.  If,  to  the  dismay  of 
the  house,  they  rose  near  midnight,  they  were  as  certain,  though 
sad,  harbingers  of  day,  as  "  tlie  bird  of  dawning"  ever 
was.  The  house  was  astonished  at  the  laborious  constancy  of 
such  men,  and  often*  resigned  all  speaking  to  them,  in  a  kind  of 
absolute  despair." 

''  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  father  to  the  earl  of  Donough- 
more,  and  lord  Hutchinson,  introduced  a  classical  idiom  into 
the  house  of  commons.  No  member  was  ever  more  extolled, 
and  more  in  fashion  than  he  was  on  his  first  appearance  there. 
He  opposed  government  upon  almost  every  question,  but  bis 
opposition  was  of  no  long  continuance. — As  an    orator,  his 

•  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  kc.  kc.  hi  Ireland. 
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e>:pressipn  was  fluent,  easy,  and  lively;  his  wit  fertile  and 
abundant;  his  invective  admirable,  not  so  niiich  from  any 
peculiar  energy  of  sentiment  or  diction^  as  from  being  always 
unclogged  with  any  thing  superfluous,  or  Vviiich  could  at  all 
diminish  ^he  justness  and  brilliancy  of  its  coloring.  It  ran 
along  with  the  feelings  of  the  house,  and  never  went  beyond 
them.  He  saw  what  the  house  could  bear,  and  seemed  to  take 
the  lead  in  directing  their  resentment  rather  than  in  pointing 
his  own.  On  such  occasions  he  sunk,  as  it  were,  into  a  tempo- 
rary oblivion  of  his  own  disposition,  (for  he  was  naturally 
very  irxitable)  and  appeared  free  from  all  unseemly  impetuosity, 
indulging  the  keenest  wit,  equally  within  the  rules  of  the  house, 
and  the  lin)its  of  decorum.  The  consequence  of  this  assumed 
calmness  was,  that  he  never  was  stopped.  The  house  was  paid 
such  deference  lo,  that  it  could  not,  and  received  so  much 
entertainment,  that  it  would  not  interfere.  1  he  members  for 
a  long  X\me  remembered  his  satire,  and  the  objects  of  it  seldom 
forgave  it." 

"  In  his  personal  contests  with  Mr.  Flood,  (and  in  the  more 
early  part  of  their  parliamentary  career  they   were  engaged  in 
many.)  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  the  advantage.  The  respect 
which  he  uniformly  observed  towards  the  house,  and  the  style 
of  his  speaking,  might  have  contributed  somewhat. to  this.  His 
oratory  was  of  that   gayer   kind   which    captivates   an    Irish 
auditory,  and  incorporated  itself  more  easily  with  the  subjects 
which,  at  that  period,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  house  of 
commons.     It  was,  therefore,  without  derogating  at  all  from 
his  talents,  the  contention  of  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  on 
points  where  we  may  justly  conclude,  from  the  cliaracters  of 
those  two  eminent  Athenians,  Hyperides  must  have  been  su- 
perior.    To  Flood's  anger,  Hutchinson  opposed  tlie  powers  of 
ridicule,  to  his  strength  he  opposed  refinement,  to  the  weight 
of  his  oratory,  an  easy,  flexible  ingenuity,  nice  discrimination, 
and  graceful  appeal  to  the  passions.     As  the  debate  ran  high, 
Flood's  eloquence  alternately  displayed  austere  reasoning,  and 
tempestuous  reproof;  its    colors    were  chaste,  but   gloomy  ; 
Hutchinson's,  on  the  contrary,  were  of  "  those  which  AynX 
wears,"    bright,  various,  and  transitory  ;  but  it  was  a  vi  rnal 
evening  after  a  storm ;  and  he  was  esteemed  the  most  success- 
ful because  he  was  the  most  plea.sing." 

*'  In  every  thing  that  he  said  in  the  house  of  commons,  he 
seemed  to  have  a  great  sense  of  public  propriety  ;  he  was  not 
tfcdious,  but  he  sometimes  enlarged  on  subjects  more  than 
was  necessary ;  a  defect  which  his  enemies  criticized  w  ith 
peculiar  severity.     But  Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton,  (than  whom  a 
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better  judge  of  public  speaking  has  seldom  been  seen,)  ob- 
served, that  he  was  that  speaker,  who,  in  his  support  of  go- 
vernment, had  always  something  to  say  which  gratified  the 
h'»use.  "  He  can  go  out  in  all  weathers,"  continued  Mr. 
Hamilton,  "  and  as  a  debater  is  therefore  inestimable." 


Philip  Tisdall,  attorney-general,  cannot  be  omitted  in  a  \vork 
of  this  kind.  The  singularity  of  his  talents  and  temperament 
demand  a  more  peculiar  dehneation  of  his  character.  He  came 
into  parliament  in  the  year  1739,  as  representative  of  the 
iiniversit}^  of  Dublin.  This  respectable  situation  he  occupied, 
though*  not  without  some  trouble,  and  much  personal  obloquy, 
at  every  election,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1777." 

"  He  had  an  admirable,  and  most  sup  rior  understanding; 
an  understanding  matured  by  years ;  i)y  long  experience  ;  by 
habits  with  the  best  company  from  his  youth ;  with  the  bar, 
with  parliament,  with  the  state.  To  this  strength  of  intellect 
was  added  a  constitutional  philosophy,  or  apathy,  which  never 
suffered  him  to  be  carried  away  by  attachment  to  any  part}% 
even  his  own.  He  saw  men  and  things  so  clearly  ;  he  under- 
stood so  well  the  whole  farce  and  fallacy  of  life,  that  it  passed 
before  him  like  a  scenic  representatioii,  and,  till  almost  the 
close  of  his  days,  he  went  through  the  world  with  a  constant 
sunahine  of  soul,  and  an  inexorable  gravity  of  feature.  His 
countenance  was  never  gay,  and  his  mind  was  never  gloomy." 

"  He  was  an  excellent  politician,  equally  able  to  draw 
government  into  difficulties,  and  bring  it  out  of  them  again, 
though  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he  never  abused  the  confi- 
dence of  government.  Far  from  it.  But  when  ministers  here 
found  themselves  embarrassed  by  neglecting  to  consult  him, 
which  was  sometimes  the  case,  he  enjoyed  their  distress  with 
peculiar  complacency,  and  with  a  face  of  Erebus,  no  lover  was, 
at  that  moment,  more  pleased,  nor  Stoic  more  immoveable. 
He  seemed  to  have  acquired  an  entire  power  over  his  senses, 
and  when  his  mind  was  most  impregnated,  and  his  passions 
most  engaged,  he  looked,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  measure  re- 
quired it,  as  if  he  had  almost  ceased  to  see,  to  hear,  or  to 
speak." 

*'  He  was  an  able  speaker,  as  well  at  the  bar,  as  in  the  house 
of  commons,  though  his  diction  was  very  indifferent.     He  did 

^  He  was  opposed  at  his  first  election  by  Mr.  M'Caulay,  a  good  lawyer, 
and  respectable  man.  Dean  Sw\ft  supported  M'Caulay,  wlio,  on  the  casting 
up  of  the  poll,  had  a  majority  of  votes,  but  the  court-party  set  hiselectioi) 
aside,  and  declared  Tisdall  the  sitting  member. 
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not  speak  so  much  at  length  as  many  of  his  parliamentary 
coadjutors,  though  he  knew  the  whole  of  the  subject  much 
better  than  they  did.  He  was  not  only  a  good  speakei  in  par- 
liament, but  an  excellent  manager  of  the  house  of  commons. 
He  never  said  too  much.  He  had  great  merit  in  what  he  did 
not  say,  for  government  was  never  committed  by  him.  He 
plunged  into  no  difficulty,  nor  did  he  ever  suft'er  his  antagonist 
to  escape  from  one." 


"  Walter  Hussey,  who  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Burgh, 
and  was  advanced  to  the  .station  of  lord  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  came,  at  this  time,  into  parliament,  under  the 
auspices  of  James,  duke  of  Leinster.  He  immediately  joined 
the  great  opposition  then  formed  against  the  administration  of 
lord  Townsheiid.  His  speeches,  when  he  first  entered  the 
house  of  commons,  were  very  brilliant,  very  figurative,  and 
far  more  remarkable  for  that  elegant,  poetic  taste  which  had 
highly  distinguished  him,  when  a  member  of  the  university, 
than  any  logical  illustration,  or  depth  of  argument.  But  as  he 
was  blessed  M'ith  great  endowments,  every  session  took  away 
somewhat  from  the  unnecessary  splendor  and  redundancy  of 
his  harangues.  To  make  use  of  a  phrase  of  Cicero,  in  speaking 
of  his  own  improvement  in  eloquence,  his  orations  were  gra- 
dually deprived  of  all  fever.''^  Clearness  of  intellect,  a  subtle, 
refined,  and  polished  wit,  a  gay,  fertile,  uncommonly  fine 
imagination,  very  classical  taste,  superior  harmony,  and  ele- 
gance of  diction,  peculiarly  characterized  this  justly-celebrated 
man.  Though  without  beauty,  his  countenance  was  manly, 
engaging,  and  expressive ;  his  figure  agreeable  and  interesting ; 
his  deportment  eminently  graceful." 

*'  To  those  who  never  heard  him,  as  the  fashion  of  this 
world  in  eloquence,  as  in  all  things,  soon  passes  away,  it  may 
be  no  easy  matter  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  his  style  of  speaking  ; 
it  differed  totally  from  the  models  which  have  been  presented 
to  us  by  some  of  the  great  masters  of  rhetoric  in  latter  days^ 
His  eloquence  was  by  no  means  gaudy,  tumid,  nor  approaching 
to  that  species  of  oratory,  which  the  Roman  critics  denomi- 
nated Asiatic;  but  it  was  always  decorated  as  the  occasion 
required :  it  was  often  compressed,  and  pointed,  though  that 
could  not  be  said  to  have  been  its  general  feature.  It  was  sus- 
tained by  great  ingenuity,  great  rapidity  of  intellect,  luminous 
and  piercing   satire;   in  refinement   abundant,    in   simplicity 

*  "  Quasi  deferbuerat  oratio." — 

De  Claris  Oratoribus, 
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steril.  The  classical  allusions  of  this  orator,  for  he  was  most 
truly  one,  were  so  apposite,  they  I'ollovved  each  other  in  such 
bright,  and  varied  succession,  and,  at  times,  spread  such  an 
unexpected  and  triumphant  blaze  around  his  subject,  that  all 
persons,  who  were  ni  the  least  tinged  with  literature,  could 
never  be  tired  of  listening  to  him.  The  Irish  are  a  people  of 
quick  sensibihty,  and  perfectly  alive  to  every  display  of  inge- 
nuity, or  illustrative  wit.  Never  did  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
soar  higher  than  during  the  splendid  days  of  the  volunteer 
institution ;  and,  when  Hussey  Burgh,  alluding  to  some  coer- 
cive Enghsh  laws,  and  that  institution,  then  in  its  proudest 
array,  said  in  the  house  of  commons,  "  That  such  laws  were 
Sown  like  dragons'  teeth,  and  sprung  up  in  armed  men,"* 
the  applause  which  followed,  andthe  glow  of  enthusiasm  which 
he  kindled  in  every  mind,  far  exceed  my  powers  of  descrip- 
tion." 

'^  Never  did  the  graces  more  sedulously  cherish,  and  uni- 
formly attend  any  orator  than  this  amiable  and  elegant  man. 
They  embellished  all  that  he  said,  all  that  he  did ;  but  the 
graces  are  fugitive  or  perishable.  Of  his  admired  speeches 
but  few,  if  any,  records  are  now  to  be  found  ;  and  of  his  har- 
monious flowing  eloquence  it  may  be  said,  as  Tacitus  did  of  an 
eminent  speaker  in  his  time  :  "  Haterii  canorum  illud,  et 
prqfiuens,  cum  ipso  extinctum  est'^f 

"  He  accepted  the  office  of  prime  sergeant  during  the  early 
part  of  lord  Buckinghamshire's  administration,  but  the  expe- 
rience of  one  session  convinced  him,  that  his  sentiments  and 
those  of  the  English  and  Irish  cabinets,  on  the  great  questions 
relative  to  the  independence  of  Ireland,  would  never  assimilate. 
He  soon  grew^  weary  of  his  situation;  when  his  return  to  the 
standard  of  opposition  was  marked  by  all  ranks  of  people, 
and  especially  his  own  profession,  as  a  day  of  splendid  triumph. 
Numerous  were  the  congratulations  which  he  received  on  this 
sacrifice  of  official  emolument,  to  the  duty  which  he  owed  to 
his  country.  That  country  he  loved  even  to  enthusiasm.  He 
moved  the  question  of  a  free  trade  for  Ireland,  as  the  only 
measure  that  could  then  rescue  this  kingdom  from  total  decay. 
The  resolution  was  concise,   energetic,  and  successful.     He 

•  I  remember  Mr.  Fox  speaking  of  this  allusion  to  the  late  Mr.  Forbes, 
with  peculiar  approbation. 

t  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  debate  reporters  in  his  time, 
were  in  general  the  most  ignorant  of  human  heinjis.  Unless,  therefore,  his 
friends  were  al  the  tronble  of  preparing  some  of  his  speeches  for  the  press, 
they  must  have  been  sadly  disfigured.  In  a  debate  on  the  mutiny  bill,  Burgh 
quoted  an  opinion  of  sergeant  Maynard's.  The  reporters  stated,  that  he  very 
appositely  introduced  a  saying  of  an  eminent  Sergeant  Major. 
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supported  Mr.  Grattan  in  all  the  motions  which  finally  laid 
prostrate  the  dominion  of  the  British  parliament  over  Ireland. 
When  he  did  so,  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  vindictive 
disposition  of  the  English  cabinet  of  that  day, towards  all  who 
dcjreJ  to  maintain  such  propositions.  One  night,  when  he  sat 
down  after  a  most  able,  argumentative  speech  in  favour  of  the 
just  rights  of  Ireland,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Grattan,  ''  I  have 
now,"  said  he,  ''  nor  do  I  repent  it,  sealed  the  door  against 
jjiy  own  preferment;  and  I  have  made  the  fortune  of  the  man 
opposite  to  me,"  naming  a  particular  person  who  sat  on  the 
treasury  bench." 

"  He  loved  fame, he  enjoyed  the  blaze  of  his  own  reputation, 
and  the  most  unclouded  moments  of  his  life  were  not  those 
When  his  exertions  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  house  of  comrpons, 
failed  to  receive  their  accustomed  and  ample  tribute  of  admi- 
ration ;  that,  indeed,  but  rarely  happened  ;he  feltit  at  particu- 
lar moments,  duringhisconnection  with  the  Buckinghamshire 
adaiinistration;nor  didthe  g(Mieral  applausewhich  he  received 
counterbalance  liis  temporary  chaszrin.  Asimilar  temperament 
is,  I  think,  recorded  of  Racine  ;  but  he  had  not  Racine's  jea- 
lousy. On  the  contrary,  the  best  intc-llectual  displays  of  his 
contemporaries  seemed  always  to  be*tlx.e  most  agreeable  to 
him,  and  I  can  vveil  attesr,  Uiat  he  hailed  the  dawn  of  any 
young  man's  rising  yepuiation  with  tlje  tribute  of  kicdred 
genius.'* 

"  He  died  at  a  time  of  life  when  his  faculties,  always 
prompt  and  discriminating,  approximated,  as  it  should  seem, 
to  their  fullest  perfection.  On  the  bench,  where  he  s.it  more 
than  one  year,  he  liad  sometimes  lost  sight  of  that,  wise  pre- 
cept which  lofd  Bacon  lays  down  for  the  conduct  of  a  jud^e 
towards  an  acjvocate  at  the  bar.  "You  should  not  affect  the 
opinion  of  poignancy  and  expedition,  by  an  impatient,  and 
catching  hearing  of  the  counst^Uors  at  the  bar."*  He  seemed 
to  be  sensible  of  his  deviation  from  this:  to  be  convinced  that 
security  in  our  own  opinions,  like  too  great  security  in  any 
thing,  "  is  mortal's  chiefest  enemy,"  and  that,  in  our  daily 
converse  with  the  world,  we  meet  with  others  who  are  far 
wiser  than  ourselves,  even  on  those  points  where  we  fondly 
imagine  our  own  wisdom  to  he  the  most  authenticated.  His 
honest  desire  not  to  ie(t{\  contention,  but  bring  it  to  as  speedy 
a  termination  as  could  reasonably  be  wished,  deserves  great 
praise." 

*  Lord  Bacon's  speech  to  judge  Hutton,  on  being  made  5^  jad^e  of  the  com- 
|non  pleas.  '  '  -      t     . 

Vol.  n.  Q 
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**  He  did  nrt,"  says  Mr.  Flood,  alluding  to  him  in  one  cf 
hisspeeches,  *Mive  to  be  enriobled,  but  he  was  eiii^ibled  hy 
nature."  I  value  the  just  prerogatives  of  ancient  nobilitv,  but 
to  the  tears  and  regrets  of  a  nation,  benaing  over  the  urn  of 
public  and  private  excellence,  as  Irehind  did  over  his,  what 
has  heraldry  to  add,  or,  at  such  moments,  v^hat  can  it  be- 
stow?'' 


"  Sir  William  Osborne  was  a  most  attentive,  acute,  and  dis- 
criminatini;  member  of  the  house  of  commons.  He  was  always 
particularly  attended  to.  There  were  few  whose  remarks,  at 
certain  monients,  were  more  shrewd  and  pointed.  When  a 
gentleman,  now  no  more,  made  his  first  speech  in  the  house 
of  commons,  sir  William  asked  who  he  was;  and  being  told, 
^*  Well,"  he  replied,  "  1  think  he  will  do.  But  1  observe  tliat, 
contrary  to  the  general  practice  of  his  family ,  he  speaks  on  the 
side  of  opposition..  If  the  opposition  have  inlisted  him  hey 
are  perfectly  in  the  right,  for  he  seems  to  have  the  finebt  J  ace 
for  a grie^.anct  cf  aiiv  man  I  ever  beheld."  Many  similar  nea^ 
and  apposite  sayings  are  recorded  of  him." 


<i 


Mr,  Henry  Flood  vvas  b^_far j)ne  of  the  ablest  men  that 
ever  sat  in  the  Irish  parliamcM^t.  As  he  will  appear  frequently 
/in  t'-e  course  of  these  memoirs,  I  shall  not  enter  here  into  his 
character  as  entirely  as  I  otherwise  should.  He  came  into  the 
house  of  eom'iions,  and  spoke;  during  theadministrationof  the 
carl  of  Haiiiax.  Hamilton's  success,  as  a  speaker,  drew  him 
instantly  forward,  and  his  first  parliamentary  essay  wasbrilliant 
and  imposnig.  Huicliinson,  who  was  at  that  time  with  the 
court,  replied  to  him,  but  with  many  comphments,  and,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  he  was  almost  generally  applauded, 
except  by  Primate  Stone.  He  was  a  consummate  member  of 
parliament.  Active,  ardent,  and  persevering,  his  industry  was 
without  limits.  In  advancing,  and,  according  to  the  parlia- 
mentary phrase, driving  a  question, he  was  unrivalled;  as,  for 
instance,  his  dissertations,  for  such  they  were,  on  tlie  law  of 
Poynings,  and  similar  topics.  He  was  in  hii/>self  an  opposi- 
tion, and  possessed  the  talent,  (in  political  warfare  a  most 
formidable  one)  of  tormenting  a  minister,  and  every  day  add- 
ing to  his  disquietude.  When  attacked,  he  was  always  most 
successful,  and  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  his  excellence,  it 
was  necessary  to  be  present  when  he  was  engaged  in  such 
contests,  for  his  introductory,  or  formal  speeches  were  often 
heavy  and  laboured,  yet  still  replete  with  just  argument 
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••and  throno-h  thevvhole  were  diffused,  a   certain  pathos,  ati 
apparent  public  care,  with  which  a  popular  assembly  is  a; most 
always  in  iinison*  His  taste  was  not  the  most  correct,  and  his 
studied  manner  was  slow,  harsh,  and  austere;  the  very  reverse 
of  Hamilton,  whose  trophies  first  pointed  the  way  to  Flood^s 
ge?iins,  and  whom  he  avowedly  attempted  to  emulate.  But  in 
skirnushing,  in  returning  with  rapidity  to  the  charge,  though 
at  first  shaken,  and  nearly   discomhted,  his    quickness,   his 
address,  his  powers  of  retorts  and  of  insinuation,  were  never 
exceeded  in  Parliament,   Hovvever,  it  was  from  the  whole  of 
the  campaign  that  his  abilities  were  to  be  dul}^  appreciated. 
Heenterecl,  ashasbeen  Observed  by  his  illustrious  opponent,^' 
rather  late  into  the  British  house  of  commons,  and  was  never 
fairly  tried  there.  His  first  exhibition  was  unsuccessful,  and 
it  seems  to  have  indisposed  him,  for  a  considerable  time  at 
least,  to  any  subsequent  parliamentary  effort.  Besides,  at  the 
moment  that  he  became  a  mernber,  that  house  wascompletely 
divided  into  two  distinct  contending  powers,  led  on   by  two 
mighty  leaders  ;  and  his  declaration,  at  the  onset,  that  he  be- 
longed to  no  party,  united  all  parties  against  him.  His  speech 
on  the  India  bill,  was,  as  he  assured  a  gentleman  from  whom  t 
had  it,  in  some  measure  accidental.  The  debate  had  been  pro- 
longed to  a  very  lute  honr,  when  he  got  up  with  the  intention 
merely  of  saying,  that  he  vvould  defer  giving  his  detailed  opi- 
tiion  on  the  bill,  (to  which  he  was  adverse)  till  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity.  The  moment  that  he  arose,  the  politeness 
of  the  speaker,  in   requesting  order,  the   eagerness   of   the 
opponents  of  the  bill,  who  knew  that  Flood  was  u'ith  them, 
seconding  the  efforts  of  the  speaker,  thecivility  alwa^^s  paid  to 
any  new  member,  and  his  particular  celebrity  as   an  orator, 
broU'^ht  back  the  crowd  from  the  bar,   from  above  stairs  at 
Bellamy's,   and,    in    shoVt,  from  the  lobby,  and  every   part 
adjoining  the  house.  Therewas  much  civility  in  thisj  mingled 
with  no  slight  curiosity,  and  altogether  it  was  sufficient  to  dis- 
compose most  men.  Ail  the  members  resumed  their  pkvce% 
and  a  general  silence  took  place.  Such  a  flattering  attention, 
he  thought,  should  be  repaid  by  more  than  one  or  two  sen- 
len.ces.-  He  went  on,  trusting  to  his  usual  powers  as  a  speaker^ 
when  after  some  diiFuse  and  general   reasonings  on  the  sub- 
jectj  which  proved,  that  he  was  not  much  acquainted  with  itj 
he  sat  down  amid  the  exultation  of  his  adversaries,    and  the 
complete  discomfiture,  not  of  his  friends,  for   he  could   be 
'scarcely  said  to  have  one  in  the   house^  but  of  those  whos«e 

*  Mr,  Girattam  -  •      ■- 
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minds  breathed  nothinpf  but  parliamentary,  indeed  almos': 
personal,  warfare,  and  expected  much  from  his  asbistance. 
Ahogether  the  disappointment  was  universal.  He  spoke,  and 
very  fully,  soniC years  afterwards,  on  two  or  three  oecasions. 
Oil  the  French  treaty,  (his  speech  was  published)  and,  on  the 
parliamentary  reform.  On  the  last  mentioned  subject  his  pro- 
gress was  correspondent  to  that  which  has  ])een  already  stated 
of  him.  He  introduced  it  with  a  heavy  solemnity,  and  great, 
but  laborious  knowledge.  But  liis  reply,  especially  to  IMr. 
now  lord  Grenville  was,  as Uiavebeen  assured,  incomparable, 
and  Mr.  Burke  particularly  applauded  it.'* 

*'  He  was  extremely  pleasing  in  private  intercourse  ;  well 
bred,  open,  and  hospitable.  His  tig  urewastall,  erect,  graceful; 
and  in  youth,  his  countenance,  howeverchangedin  our  days, 
Avas  of  correspondent  beauty.  On  the  whole,  he  made  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  theannais  of  his  country, and  he  is  intitled 
to  the  respect  of  every  public-spirited  man  in  it,  for  unques- 
tionably he  was  the  senator  who,  by  his  exertions,  and  repeat- 
ed discussion  of  questions,  seldom,  if  ever  approached  before^ 
first  taught  Ireland  that  it  had  a  parliament." 


**  One  noble  person,  whose  unpopularity  was,  however, 
entirely  of  his  own  creation,  and  in  which  no  subordinate 
agent  could  haveanfy  share,  I  must  beg  leave  briefly  to  men- 
tion. Asa  statesman,  lord  Clare  had  many  faults:  but  the 
vices  which  so  often  degrade  that  character,  did  not  belong 
to  him.  He  was  above  all  circumvention,  all  corruption  what-^ 
ever,  open  and  undisguised,  his  ambition,  and  his  temper, 
held  no  interrupted,  but  a  uniform,  mingled  swaiy  over  him. 
Acrimonioifs,  impatient,  overbearing,  so  far  from  wisliing  to 
conciliate,  (f  speak  of  his  public  deportrtrent,)  he  made  use  of 
language  so  rev  ohing,soperversely  unrestricted,  that  he  often 
disobliged,  navitiade  enemies  even  of  those  who  acted  in  con- 
cert with  him.  That  his  parliamentary  opponents  thereforp, 
M^ere  never  spared  by  him,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  As 
to  the  lower  classcj^,  were  we  to  judgeo'f  him^  merely  by  his 
speeches,  we  might  be  led  toconclude,  thatif  thepeasantry  of 
Ireland  could  have  been  all  collected  on  one  funeral  pile,  he 
would  have  appeared  as  the  first  man,  atid  with  no  averted 
eyes,  to  hold  the  torch  to  it  himself-  But  in  this  respect  how 
unjust  washe  tohis  own  disposition;  for,  thuughonsuch  topics 
he  always  spbke  daggers,  that  disposition  would  have  evax 
forbad  him  to  make  use  of  any.  In  his  abhorrence  of  popular 
•itcewes,  he  talked  as  if  he  had  forgotten  all  popular  privi- 
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leges  ;  but  his  zeal,  his  predilections,  and  his  temper,  ran  for- 
uard  with  such  strange  alacrity^  that  all  memory  of  the  higher 
dulies,  nay,  sometimes  the  decorums  of  a  statesman,  was,  for 
the  instant,  outstripped  in  its  course,by  qualities  so  unbridled, 
and  so  untoward.  Early  in  life,  I  knew  him  well,  and  though 
our  iritercourse  was  discontinued^  (t  presume  from  politics, 
for  he  could  little  brook  any  opposition  on  that  head,)  ancient 
amity  was  never  lost  sight  of.  On  a  subject,  therefore,  where 
there  must  necessarily  be  many  opinions  advei^se  to  mine,  I 
would  not  speak,  but  from  entire  personal  knowledge;  and  to 
that  knowledge  I  can  add,  from  authority,  not  feeble,  as  in 
the  eyes  of  many  mine  perhaps  may  be,  that  lord  Clare,  in 
many  instances,  displayed  a  feeling  and  compassionate  heart." 

^*  Amidst  the  Variety  of  persons  who  sought  the  friendship, 
ferj  at  least,  the  acquaintance  of  lord  Charlemont,  was  the  well- 
kndwn  Charles  Lee,  at  this  time  aid-de-camp  to  Stanislaus, 
the  late  kitig  of  JPoland.  Dissatisfied  with  the  whole  tenor  o( 
£nglish  politics,  and  equally  dissatisfied  with  himself,  he  en- 
tered into  thatamiable  prince's  service,  when,  after  remaining 
for  some  time  at  Warsaw,  he  visited  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and,  at  last,  as  the  world  hasbeen  long  since  informed, 
closed  his  days  in  America.  We  find  him  in  this  year  (1765) 
corresponding  with  lord  Charlemt)nt  on  miscellaneous  to- 
pics, and  one  of  his  letters  from  Warsaw,  to  tliat  nobleman, 
is  inserted  here.     It  will  be  found  not  uninteresting." 

Warsaw,  June  1st,  1765. 
"  MY  DEAR  LORD, 

**  A  letter  which  I  sometinle  ago  wrote  to  lord  Thanet,*  I 
hope  you  considered  as  in  part  intended  for  you,  otherwise  I 
must  appear  a  prodigy  of  ingratitude  ;  I  desired  him  to  com- 
municate it  to  you^  and  as  it  contained  the  whole  history  of 
my  peregrination  and  success,  I  thought  it  would  be  rather 
troublesome,  than  an  instance  of  my  duty  and  affection,  to 
scrawl  out  another  to  you  at  the  same  time  \  I  therefore 
waited,  in  hopes  that  something  might  turn  up  here,  which 
might  probably  amuse  you,  but  as  1  might  wait  untildooms- 
day,  and  this  never  happen,  {for  Warsaw,  if  the  wine  and 
climate  were  better,  is  absolutely  the  court  of  Alcinous, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  this  bustling  world,  nor  do  I 
think  whatever  passes,  good  or  bad,  gives  her  the  least  con^ 
cern)  1  say,  iriy  lord,  therefore,  as  I  despair  of  any  thing  stir^ 

^  TM«  l*t«  •arl  of  tUanet. 
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Ving,  worth  your  Kearlnj^,  I  can  no  longer  defer  payinfr  my 
tribute,  so  ioug  due,  of  duty  and  affection  ;  but  I  should 
begin  with  asking  a  thonsauJ  pardons,  for  having  so  long- 
kept  in  n»y  hands  the  inclosed,  from  prince  Zartoryski,*  to 
your  lordship  ;  bur,  as  I  Knew  it  included  no  business,  I  put 
•It  off  from  day  to  :lpy  for  the  afores:titl  reasons.  The  longer 
I  am  acquainted  with  this  man,  the  more  1  hke  him,  the  more 
I  admire  his  talents ;  a  retentive  memory,  solid  judgment, 
and  quickness,  are  seldom  United  in  the  same  person,  yet 
they  are  so  superlative]3'  in  him.  To  be  master  of  several 
languages,  and  possess  likewise  an  extensive  knowledge  or 
things,  is  miraculous,  yet  he  is  possessed  of  one  and  the  other. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  has  not  a  better  theatre  to  act  on  ;  but 
really  this  country  is  a  wretched  one;  nor  do  I  think  there  is 
the  least  chance  of  bettering  her  situation  ;  for,  any  attempt 
either  on  the  part  of  the  king,  of  the  leading  men,  or  the  (  om- 
irion  gentry,  to  mend  the  constitution,  arre  protested  against 
by  her  kind  neighbours,  through  a  tenderness  for  her  inte- 
rests ; — though  J  it  must  be  confessed  that,  were  her  neigh- 
bours not  to  interfere^  there  would  he  no  great  probability 
of  a  reform,  for  the  general  run  of  their  gentr^^,  who  have 
i§uch  all  insurmoutUable  negative  power,  (as  a  single  veto 
dissolves  the  diet)  are,  if  possible,  more  ignorant,  obstinate, 
Und  bigoted,  than  the  Hidalgos  of  Portugal  ;  and  those  few 
ivho  are  better  informed  than  the  herd,  whether  it  is  from 
idespair,  or  their  natural  disposition,  pass  their  hours  in  such 
(consummate  idleness  and  dissipation,  that  our  Macaroni 
club,  or  Betty's  loungers,  are,  comparatively  speaking,  men 
of  business  and  application. — Were  I  to  call  the  common 
people  brutes,  I  should  injure  the  quadruped  creation,  they 
are  such  mere  moving  clods  of  stinking  earth.  This  certainly 
must  be  the  effect  of  slavery  ;  there  cannot  be  so  monstrous  a 
physical  difference  between  man  and  man,  I  would  to  God 
that  our  tory  writers,  with  David  Hume  at  their  head,  and  the 
favourers  of  our  damnable  administracion,  were  to  join  thii=! 
noble  conimunity,  thatthey  mightrcap  the  fruits  which  their 
blessed  laboursintitle  them  to,  and  that  the  effects  might  not 
fall  on  harmless  posterity.  1  have,  if  possible,sincemy  passage 
through  Germany,  and  my  residence  here,  a  greater  horror  of 

*  A  very  illustrious  and  most  acoomplishod  Pdlish  nobleman,  highly  es- 
teemed by  lord  Chavlemont,  andwi'll  known  to  the  principal  literati  through- 
out Europe.  He  corresponded  with  sir  William  Jones,  as  appears  from  lord 
Teii?nmoutli's  life  of  that  cxtraonlinary  man.  Prince  Zartoryski  is  father  to 
the  minister  of  that  name,  who  Avas  lately  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  irt 
Russia,  and  the  beautiful  countess  2amoyska,  wlio  visited  Loudon  some  fcTT 
y*ais  wjo. 
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slavery  than  ^ver.  For  God's  sake,  you  patriot  few  at  home, 
principiisobstate ;  for  absiJute  power  is  a  serpent  of  that  wrig- 
gliiiiT,  |_enetratii>g  kindj  that,  if  it  can  but  introduce  its  head, 
it  is  in  vain  to  pull  at  the  tail.  It  is  curious  to  hear  me  converse 
on  these  subjects  with  the  king  ;  to  hear  me  advance  my  doc- 
trines, not  the  most  favourable  to  monarchy,  to  defend  even 
the  beheadins^  the  martyr  Charles  ;  but  it  is  still  more  curious 
tohearhis  opinions,  which  are  singular  for  a  crowned  head  ; 
in  short,  hti  is  as  warm  an  advocate  for  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind,  as  was  Algernon  Sidney  himself.  It  is  not  to  give 
you  a  specimen  of  my  proficiency  in  the  trade  of  a  courtier, 
when  I  assure  yoi.'j  that  this  king  is  really  an  accomplished 
person,  he  is  competently  conversant  with  books,  his  notions 
are  just,  his  intentions  honest,  and  his  temper  not  to  be  ruffled. 
What  he  is  most  faulty  in  is,  that  he  passes  too  much  time 
with  the  women;  but  that  is  the  vice  of  the  place.  Italy  is  no- 
thing to  this  country  in  cicisbeism  ;  the  men  and  women  are 
ever  together,  taking  snuif,  yawning,  groaning  with  ennui ^ 
without  a  syllable  to  utter,  but  cannot  separate.  You  may  be 
assured,  therefore,  my  dear  lord,  that  1,  who  think  that  dang- 
ling should  be  punished  with  the  pillory,  pass,  if  possible,  for 
a  more  odd  fellow  than  I  have  done  in  other  countries  ;  but  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  appearing  abi^urd  myself,  1  have  broke 
into  their  parties  by  prevailing  upon  Wroughton,  our  resident 
here,  who  was  as  determined  a  yavviier  as  the  rest,  sometimes 
to  mount  a  horse,  and  look  into  a  book.  In  a  few  weeks  I  set 
out  for  Bresi  :w,  to  be  present  at  au  anti-r/awning  part}^,  a 
review  of  the  king  of  Prussia's,  where  I  mav  possibly  collect 
materials  for  a  letter  to  you,  some\vhat  less  dull  ihan'the  pre- 
sent. In  the  mean  time,  my  dear  lord,  if  you  have  a  spare 
half  iiour,  dispose  of  it  charitably  in  preparing  me  the  smal- 
lest dish  of  politics;  but  chiefly  inform  me  of  your  health  and 
welfare,  which  cannot  be  more  devoutly  wished  for  by  any 
inan  than  by,  your  most  obliged,  and 

Humble  servant 

CHAKLES  LEE." 

"  P.  S.  Prince  Zartoryskiis  much,  ana  I  believe   warmly 

yours  ;  it  is  to  his  house  you  must  have  the  kindness  to  direct 

to  me,  that  is,  "  Chez  Le  Prince,  General  de  Podolia,  Var-^ 


lis 

4n  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Variety  of  Complexion 
and  Figure  in  the  Human  Species,  8(c.  8(c,  By  Samue{ 
Stanhope  Smithy  D,  D,  Z.  Z.  D.  <Si  c.  c^V, 

Were  it  pqsyible  for  an  individual  to  be  translated  to  a^ 
situation  suflicicntly  commanding,  and  indued  with  optics 
sufficiently  powerful,  to  takc,at  once, a  clear  and  discriminat- 
ing survey  of  the  vvholeeardi— -could  he  examine  with  accuracy 
and  distinctly  perceive  the  appearance  and  sensible  character 
of  every  thing  existing  on  its  surface — diversities  of  color, 
of  form,  of  dimension^  of  motion,  and  all  other  external  pro- 
perties of  matter — were  such  an  event  pobaible,  we  say,  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  objects  that  would  attract 
our  spectator's  attention  would  be,  the  variety  discoverable  \x\ 
the  complexion  and  feature,  the  figure  and  stature  of  the 
human  race.  He  vvoiild  behold,  in  one  section  of  the  globe,  a 
people  lofty  and  well  proportioned,  elegant  and  gnK^eful ;  und 
in  another  not  far  remote,  a  de>'-cr':ption  of  nx.fi  diminutive^ 
defornied,  unsightly, and  uyvl^ward.  Here  uould  rise  to  view 
a  nation  with  tiowing  locks,  a  well  arched  forehead,  stndght 
and  finely  fashioned  limbs,  and  a  complexion  composed  otthe 
carnation  and  the  lily  ;  there  a  race  u  iih  frizzled  hair,  cinmsy 
and  gibbous  extremities,  a  retreating  foreliead,  and  a  skin  of 
ebony.  In  one  region  he  would  be  charmed  with  a  general 
prominence  and  boldness  of  feature,  an  attractive  symmehy 
of  form,  alivehness  of  air,  and  a  vigour  of  expression,  in  the 
human  countenar.^e  ;  while  in  another,  he  would  be  disgusted 
ty  its  flatneSTj,  vacancy  and  dulnes^,  offended  with  its  irregu- 
larity, or  shocked  at  his  fierceness.  Between  these  several 
extreme^s  would  appear  a  multiplicity  of  intermedi:ite  grada- 
tions, preserving  the  chain  of  nature  unbroken  :  so  diversified 
and,  no  doubt,  beneficent  and  wise,  have  been  the  operations 
of  the  Deity,  in  peopling  the  earth  with  suitable  inhabitants. 

But  although  there  exists  in  relation  to  our  globe  no  such 
jnount  of  vision,  as  our  fancy  has  been  figuring — and  though 
it  does  not  belong  to  mortal  organs  to  embrace  at  a  single  view 
the  whole  earth  clothed  by  its  inhabitants  as  with  a  party- 
colored  vesture— yet  still,  the  existing  diversity  in  the  com- 
plexion and  figure  of  the  human  race  is  aci»x:umstanceof  such 
familiar  notoriety,  that  we  are  perr^itted  to  bring  itbefurethe 
eye  of  the  mind,  and  dwell  on  it  as  if  it  were  present  in  a 
visible  shape :  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  definitive  has  the 
fact  been  established  by  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  the  ei\^^ 
terprise  of  discovery,  and  the  cupidity  of  gain. 
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A  mere  laiowledge  of  facts  is  noi  however  alone  sufBcient 
to  satisfy  the  sjcnerous  cravings  of  a  mind  ei>an  cured  of 
Sciei^ce,  and  devoted  to  research.  Such  a  mind,  eagerly 
gr:ispin^-  at  higher  honours,  and  under  theintVuencd  ot  more 
comprehensive  views,  deVives  a  superior  delight  frmn  the 
"classification  and  arrangement  of  facts,  the  deduction  of 
principles,  arid  the  ekpotdtion  of  causes.  By  an  intellect  of 
this  description  facts  are  employ-d  as  necessary  hut  suhordi- 
nate  instruments — they  are,  at  best,  but  the  gradus ad  Par* 
nassufn — rhe  means  of  ascent  to  the  hill  of  the  Muses.  Hence 
it  is,  that  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  nations,  the  va- 
riety in  thp  exterp.al  appearance  of  man  having  arrested  the 
attention  and  excited  the  wonder  cf  t[ie  multitude,  its  causes 
became  a  subject  of  enquiry  with  the  enlightened  and  the 
curious.  Nor  have  they  ceased,  evendown  to  the  present 
day,  to  funusti  themes  of  speculation,  and  exercise  a  spirit 
of  liberal  research  among  the  votaries  of  science. 

It  is  not  our  present  intention,  nor  Would  it  comport  vvitli 
the  limits  of  this  article,    to  exhibit  a  detailed  view  of  the 
several  hypotheses,  explanatory  of  the  diversities  in  the  hu- 
man  complexion    and  figure,   whieh,  in  differeiit  ages  and 
countries,  have  received  for  a  time  the  homage  of  philoso- 
phers. It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  observe,  tiiat  as  far 
as  the  opinions  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  science  have  come 
to  our  knowledge,   we  are  intitled  to  believe,  that  the  dark 
tjomplexion  of  the  Ethiopian,   with  the  various  intermediate 
shades  of  colo'ring  beuveen  that  and  the  fair,  was  originally 
attributed  to  the  agency  of  heat.     The  countenance  of  jet 
was  discovered,  as  a  national  chardbtferi'stic,  only  beneath  the 
fervors  of  the  torrid  i^one.    That  burning;  region  was,  there- 
fore,  very  confidently    (and,    in  the  then  existing   state    of 
mental  cultivation,  not  without  strong  apparent  ground)  con- 
sidered as  its  birth-place.    It  was  regarded  as  a  fierce,  inhos- 
pitable climate,  calculated  from  its  intemperature  alone,  to 
give  rise  to  the  phenomenon.      An  exees^  of  heat  wiiei*!  ap- 
plied to  wood  and  various  other  inanimate  Substances,  was 
observed  to  imprint  on  them  a  sable  color ;  and,  the  difference 
between    the  susceptibilities  of  living  and  dead   matter  not 
being  attended  to,  it  v*^as,  hence,  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
producing  a  similar  effect  on  the  human  skin. 

But  it  is  rare  that  the  miiVd  pnts  the  nnishirig  touches  to  ab- 
surdity at  once.  To  the  cdiYipletion  of  the  monstrous  picture 
t^iterated  efforts  are,  for  the  most  part,  indispensable.  Stranixe 
too  as  it  may  appear,  itis  notwithstanding  true,  that  such  efforts 
«re  oftentimes  persevered  in  with  wonderful  l^ertiriacitv.  Ij* 
Vol.  IL  fi  ' 
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after  ages,  therefore^  the  folly  and  superstition,  no  less  tlian 
the  ingenuity  of  man,  i)C(;ame  active  in  the  invention  of 
ether  causes  n;ore  congenial  to  the  spirit  and  tem[)er  of  the 
times.  During  this  state  of  things  to  such  a  pitch  of  extrava- 
gance was  the  vviidness  of  conjecture  carried,  as  to  fall  but 
little  short  of  insanif}'.  Hence  this  sable  stain  was  even  al- 
ledged  to  be  the  result  of  a  species  of  leprosy,  or  some  other 
Joathsonjc  cuticular  disease.  While  Ovid,  in  one  of  the  fine 
sallies  of  an  unbridled  genius,  ascribed  it  to  the  con(lai2;ration 
Ivindled  by  Phaeton  in  liis  rash  adventure  in  the  chariot  of 
the  sun — an  adventure  which  according  to  the  poet  nienaced 
with  ruin  the  whole  empire  of  nature. 

**  Sansruiue  turft  crcdunt  in  corpora  snmma  x'ocato, 
JEthiopum  poprtbs  nigrum  traxi  se  colofem." 

Perhaps  it  may  be,  as  we  well  know  it  has  been  said,  that 
{his  flight  of  the  poet  is  to  be  received  somewiiat  alletrorical- 
ly — that  it  amounts,  in  fact,  to  nothing  more  than  mere  evi- 
dence ofiiis  belief,  and  of  the  general  belief  of  the  Aufrusian 
age,  in  the  hypothesis  which  attributes  to  the  agency  of 
heat,  the  different  shades  of  the  African  complexion. 

Another  hypothesis  long  since  erected,  and  which  even  now 
draws  around  it  numerous  partisans, is, that  the  complexion  of 
man  was  changed  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  occasion' 
when  his  speech  was  snpernaturally  turned  to  confusion.  The 
advocates  of  this  conjccliire  (for  we  cannot  dignify  it  by  a 
higher  name)  allege,thatman,  as  originally  created,  or  at  least 
as  possessing  the  constitution  hedid^  when  he  meditated  hos- 
tility against  the  skies  from  the  battlements  of  his  tower  on 
the  plain  of  Shinar,  was  unfit  to  become  an  in  habitant  of  a  tro- 
pical or  an  arctic  climate — and  in  particular,  that  he  was  un" 
qualiried  to  bear  the  fervors  of  tropical  Africa,  a  region  sus- 
taining the  fiercest  of  the  solar  fires.  Theco;ifusionof  tonaues 
was  however  a  prelude  tothe  universaldispersion  of  niankind 
and  event  destined  to  make  them  take  up  their  abode  in  every 
climate.  In  order,  therefore,  to  preserve  from  inevitable 
destruction  such  of  them  as  might  penetrate  into  the  torrid  or 
the  arctic  zones,  the  Deity,  with  tl;at  wisdom  and  beneficence 
which  characterize  every  dispensation  of  his  providence 
changed  theircomplexion  and  fitted  them  forlhe  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  their  newly  selected  places  of  abode.  By  changes* 
of  constitution  and  color  less  striking  and  less  radical,  other 
tribes  of  them  were  fitted  to  become  the  inhabitants  of  intt,*r- 
n)ediate  climates.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  widely  scattered 
nations  and  different  varieties  of  the  human  race. 

With  respect  to  the  general  truth  of  this  hypothesis  we 
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offer  no  decided  opinion.  We  confess  it  possesses  too  many 
of  the  features  of  fable.  Lanie  and  disjointed,  however,  as  it 
is  generally  pronounced,  and  unsupported  as  it  is  acknow- 
ledged-to  be  either  by  reason  or  revelation,  we  do  not  think  it 
altogether  unparalleled  in  point  of  error- — we  cannot  perceive 
that  it  is  less  consistent  iii  its  structure,  or,  on  the  whole,  less 
.worthy  of  credit,  than  another,  to  be  more  particularly  noticed 
hereafter,  which  has  notwithstaisding  been  announced  with 
great  pomp,  urged  with  a  zeal  which  we  think  uncharitable, 
and  maintained  with  the  most  dogmatical  confidence. 

Another  hypothesis  of  ancient  origin,  which  has  inlisted 
inany  distinguished  characters  in  its  defence,  is  denounced  as 
militant  with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  because  it  is  un- 
friendly to  a  belief  in  the  primitive  unity  of  the  hiUTian  race. 
The  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  either  ignorant  of  the  Mosaic 
account  of  tlie  creation,  or  unwilling  to  n)odel  their  opinions 
after  a  standard  by  them  considered  unfashionable  and  obso- 
Jete,deny  thatthegreat  bulk  of  mankind  descended  originally 
from  a  single  pair.  They  deny  and  even  affect  to  deride  the 
practicability  of  the  present  party-colored  and  otljerwise 
diversified  nations  of  the  earth  being  nothing  else  than  so 
many  cions  from  a  common  stock.  They  contend,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  were  originally  created  and  placed  in 
climates  congenial  to  their  coiistitutions,  as  many  distinct 
pairs,  as  there  are  now  found  in  the  different  region.s  of  the 
earth  distinct  varieties  or  races  of  men.  Respecting  jthe  pre- 
cise number  of  these  races  opinion  remaii^.s  somewhat  unset- 
tled, different  writers  having  entertaitied  on  that  subject 
different  views.  The  mixed  characters  of  individuals  and 
communities  are  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  an  intercourse 
between  the  primitive  slocks.  This  hypothesis  has  the  merit 
of  being  clear,  intrepid,  and  summary.  It  is  built  on  no  sub- 
stratum of  ambigpoLis  principles  in  science,  nor  is  its  super- 
structure cotnposed  of  a  crude  collection  of  involuted  proposi- 
tions. Yet  simple  and  decisive  as  it  is,  it  neither  proves  nor 
illustrates  any  thing.  The  mere  creature  of  the  imagination, 
supported  only  by  hardy  assertion^  it  is  ecjually  an  oulca^t 
from  revelation  and  philosophy. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  another  hypothesis  on  this 
subject,  composed,  in  appearance,  of  more  durable  materials, 
certainly  of  a  more  labored  texture,  and,  perhaps  we  may  add, 
of  a  more  masculine  form,  than  either  of  the  foregoing.  This 
hypothesis,  affecting  to  call  tp  its  support  the  authority  of 
revelation,  adds  to  that  such  aid  as  can  be  derived  from  phy- 
sical geograph}^^  the  philosophy  oi  climate,  and  the  natural 
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history  of  man,  with  every  topic  of  argument,  drawn  ivoiA 
nioral  and  social   consid-rations,  thac   reason  can  furnish  or 
iftifiginalion  devise.     Lcaniiig  on  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  the 
]>riniitive  unity  of  the  hun;an  race,  this  iiv  porhesis  professes 
to  account  for  ail    the  variety   tliat  subsequently   occurred 
and  now  exists  in  their  ccmplexion  and  feature,  their  stature 
and  figure,  from  the  combined  operation  of  three  causes,  viz. 
**  Climate — the !!t'jie of  societif — and  ih'.  rndnncr  of  Ikini^.''''  To. 
these  triajuncta  iti  uno — these  three  causes  operating  with  a 
concurrent  force,  is  attributed  an  influei^ce  but  little  short  of 
magic  or  even  of  miracle— an  influence  capable  of  producing 
in  the  humrn  aspect  th>e  rucst  .suiprising  metamorphoses — of 
transmuting  the  f;iir  and  beautiiul  countenance  of  the  Circas- 
sian into  the  sable  skin  and  brutalized  features  of  the  native 
of  New  Hoi  land— of  con  verting  the  blat  k  and  u  usee  nd}- excre- 
scence that  forms  a  woolly  coveringfor  the  head  of  the  Negro, 
into  the  full  flowing  auburn  or  flaxen  tresses  of  the  (yerniaa 
pr  the  Swede,  the  Fhi  or  the  Norwegian— of  changiiMi  the 
dwarnsh  stature  and  di.^pr.^portionid  H^iire  of  the  Laplanoer, 
the   Samoide,  or  the  Esquimaux  saxage^  into  the  ioity  port 
and  synuuetrical  form  of  the  English  or  American  gentleman 
— of  producing  ai  those  striking  peculiarities  in  the  bones  of 
the  head,  in  the  junction  of  the  he^d  with  tlie  neck,  in  the 
lingers,  in  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremities  with  some  of 
their  muscles,  and  in  the  bones  of  the  pelvis — of  producing, 
we  say.,  all  those  pecul!ariti<.s  of  conformation  in  the  liard  and 
soft  parts,  which  ar*:^  known  to  distinguish  t!>e  European  from 
the  African,  the  Indian,  and  the  semi-human   inhabitant  of 
the  arctic  circle.    This  is  no  exaggerated  representation  of 
the  agenc}' attributed  to  the  foregoing  causes.     As  tar  as  it 
goes  it  is  an  hone^;t  outline  oi  the  hy|)othesis  in  question  : — 
a  correct  though  incomplete  statement  of  the  changes  and 
transfigurations  in  the  form  and  complexion  of  man,  which 
are  attributed  to  the  influence  of  climate,  the  state  of  society, 
and  the  manner  of  living. 

Of  this  hypothesis,  which  shall  hereafter  receive  the  atten- 
tion it  merhs,  the  outlines  weresketched  by  thepliilosophers 
of  Europe.  But  it  was  reserved  for  an  American  to  finish  the 
picture.  It  cannot  moreover  be  denied,  and,  therefore,  must 
not  be  concealed,  that,  considering  his  subject  and  the  quality 
of  the  materials  with  which  he  was  coujpelled  to  labour,  he 
has  executed  his  task  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  He  has. 
given  to  the  canvas  as  much  strength  and  richness,  and 
infused  into  it  as  high  a  portion  of  spirit  and  effect,  as  it  is 
9alcuiated  to  beai:. 
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The  American  philosopher  to  whom  we  allude,  is  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Smith,  President  of  Princeton  College,  and  author  of  the 
essay  we  are  preparing  to  examine.  In  whatever  points  of 
view  we  m.ay  be  induced  to  speak  of  this  essay  (and  from  the 
nature  of  the  censorial  character  we  have  assumed  it  will 
necessarily  become  onr  duty  to  speak  of  it  without  disguise) 
it  is  our  wish  to  be  the  awarders  of  strict  justice.  While, 
therefore  we  are  contesting  the  philosophical  principles  and 
denying  the  conclusions  it  labours  to  establish,  we  will,  m 
pther  respects,  bear  testimony  to  its  distinguished  merits. 
AUhough  it  is  our  deliberate  belief  that  those  principles  are 
tinsound  and  the  conclusions  fallacious — that  they  are  com- 
posed of  materials  too  perishable  to  sustain  the  shock  of  weU 
directed  opposition,  thi^y  are,  notwithstanding,  the  seeming 
result  of  so  much  reading,  observation,  and  research,  and 
thevr  support  isattempted  by  such  copiousness  of  matter  and 
ingenuity  of  argument,  as  cannot  fail  to  render  them  respect- 
able even  in  error, and  venerable  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  that 
mav^  await  them.  So  bold  are  the  pretensions  of  this  essay 
and  so  bound  less  is  its  range — for  it  extends  literally  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  en;leavQurs  to  exact  a  tribute  from  every 
people— and  so  richly  does  it  seem  fraught  with  all  that  the 
thrift  of  attention  and  the  vigilance  of  zeal  could  amass  by 
the  way,  that-to  us  it  appears  to  be  a  complete  body  of  what- 
ever can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  philosophical  doctrines 
it  labours  to  establish. 

Notwithstanding  the  encomiums  which  the  research  and 
ingenuity,  the  powers  of  argument  and  language,  the  skill  in 
combination  and  coloring  manifested  in  this  essay,  cannot 
fail  to  extort  even  from  those  who  are  opposed  to  its  doc- 
trines, yet,  leaving  out  of  the  account  all  its  errors,  whether 
in  point  of  fact  or  reasoning,  it  is  far  from  being  a  faultless 
composition.  In  its  air  and  manner  it  is  unbecomingly  au- 
thoritative and  dogmatical.  It  lacks  much  of  that  liberal  sen- 
timent and  tolerant  spirit,  without  which,  argument  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  invective,  and  discussion  to  be  converted 
into  angry  vituperation.  It  is  marked  in  many  of  its  pages  with 
a  harshness  of  language  which  the  cause  of  truth  can  never 
require,  and  the  spirit  of  philosophy  utterly  disclaims.*  In- 

*  '•  It  has  lately  become  a  hind  of  cant  with  certain  svperficial  smatiererf^. 
in  physical  science  to  speak  of  revealed  religion,  and  of  the  spirit  of  piety,  as 
bejn^  hostile  to  profound  researches  into  nature,  lest  they  should  be  found 
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stead  of  dwelling  exclusively  on  the  nnson-dness  of  an  ad- 
versary :,  arguments,  the  equivocal  nature  of  his  f.cts,  or  he 
xveaknessancl,ncon.,stenpy„f  h,s  reasoning,  it  verv  unj us  i! 

cuStfcnTr  '^'^^"""-i-Jionof  his  mStives,  and  a  .  i.  , 
cuipation  or  his  character. f 

.  But  we  have  yet  certain  other  preliminary  char<res  of  a  se 
•.ous  nature  to  urge  against  the  essay  of  Dr.  Sn.Tth      From 

f,  fVn.f      }'  ■"'^;  P"bhc  notice,    n  is  evident  that  its  author 

a  a  sttem  nf"/ f ''  " «'  *  "  *'"^"t  productio.:-not  merely 
as  a  system  of  defence,    nor  yet  as  a  work  simidy  offering 

to  contradict  the  dotm.ns  of  revelation.      We  see   the-;^  m,.n    fi      • 

eq,„.l  .gnonmte  ur,d  va„Hy.   co„ten.pu,o„.lv  ZL^t  Ihlt   ,Z7-     J^7  "''"^ 

.nqu„.«  so  .langerous  to  rc„te„te.l   snperstitior     neTZrdlit,    T'1-  ,°' 

argument  and  eloquence.  s&ould  be  sacitd   to 

Near  the    conclusion  of  this  introductory  lecture    he  mr   ^SmJM 
d,v,ne   the  cause  tbn.   has  a«ken.d  hisdispl  asu  e    7fe  (D     LUftl" 

we   know,  that  the  char.e  ailedged   by    hi  la't'r  a^?inst  ^hJ   f   ''•     ^"' ^'l" 

wlnf  n.-n..*;-.^  „«  .3     .V  iiiL«.n..i.      unai   picluie  can  be  more  shock  M"- 

What  p.  act.,  e  more  profli-ate— than  that   of    a    public  teach.^r  of    .nt 
audaciously  converUno    the  structure   of  the  human   bod v,ot hi   I  ''""'"•"y 
revelation   ond  the    abetment   of  inndelity  ?  ^"!^n"   S  .  cl  n^^ 
charge  should    never  be  insinuated,    much   le<fs  on  nlv   n..f^       1        '. '"'^  ^ 
ground   that  nothing  can  invalidatdand  t^,e  d  n  ^'e    i'f  s^  btanttcd    T   Z 
remove  h.m  from  his  chair.     But  be  the  allegatiin  we  1  fnnnl  '  .T^^ 

n;o.^.a„tonly  misapplied,    .he.  foisted  i,r^;be  d^^t^:;^ ^^r^^Ul 
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battle  to  any  adversary  fearless  enough  to  lift  the  proffered 
gauntlet — but  as  being  itself  the  assail  ini;- party,  and  comffienc- 
ing  actual  hostilities  on  the  foe.  "  While  ethers,"  says  our, 
author,  *'  are  successfullv  defending  the  interior  fortresses  of 
religion,  and  extending  her  practical  sway  over  the  hearts  of 
men,  I  thought  that  1  might  render  a  valuable  service  to  the 
cause,  by  cooperating  in  some  degree,  with  those  who  are  de- 
fending her  oiitworks,  and  carrying  their  attacks  into  the 
enemy^s  camp,'''' 

From  sundry  other  passages  of  his  work  equally  explicit 
and  unequivocal  in    their  language^  we  regret  to  find^  that 
Dr.  Smith,  endeavours  to  identify  the  correctness  of  his  prin- 
ciples and  tfie  success  of  his  reasonings  with  the  truth  of  re- 
velation—that  he  denounces  as  an  infidel  at  heart,  and  hos- 
tile to  the  interests  of  our  holy  religion,  ev^ery  man  that  ven- 
tures to  differ  from  him  in  opini'in  on  the  subject  of  his  essay. 
This  we  pronounce  to  be  a  kind  of  logical  ruse  dc  guerre 
whiphhas  neither  liberality  nor  charity  to  recommend  it.  The 
stratagem  is  not  liberal  in  our  author,  because  it  has  a  direct 
and  powerful  tendency  to  check  investigation  aind  defeat  ar- 
gument, by  blackening  his  adversary's  character,  consigning 
his  cause  to  general  detestation,  and  ihus  depriving  him  of  aii 
impartial  hearing.  For,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  the  charge 
qfi}ifidelitj/\sfa.t?i\',  it   blasts  and  withers  like  the  touch  of 
mildew.    When  well  founded,  such  are  and  ever  ought  to 
be  its  inevitable  effects  with  a  virtuous  public.    Nor  is  our 
author's  denunciation  le5s  uncharitable,  than  it  is  illiberaL' 
Distinguished  as  that   gentleman  is  for  his  attainments,  as 
a  moralist  and  divine, — -characters  in  which  he  is  exhibited 
so  appropriately,  and  witli  so  much  lustre  in  his  excellent 
and  eloquent  volume  of  sermons, — it  might  be  deeujcd  al- 
most an  affront  to  nlform  him,  that  error  and  impiety  are  not 
synonimous  terms.  No  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  he  is, 
that  the  heart  and  the  understanding  are  not  always  in  perfect 
unison — the  latter  being  frequently  under  a  deep  delusion, 
while  the  former  is  the  dwelling  of  virtue  and  piety. 

Our  ^uhor  does,  indeed,  on  one  occasion,  with  some  show 
of  candor,  declare,  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  essay  under  consideration,  he 
"  would  be  far  from  introducing  the  authority  of  religion  to 
silence  inquiry,  and  equally  far  would  he  be  from  making  it  a 
Substitute  for  proof."  His  profession,  we  apprehend,  however, 
to  be  at  war  v/ith  his  performance.  He  does  not,  indeed, 
menace  his  adversary  with  the  gloQin  oi'  a  dungeon,  nor  witli 
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\lie  agonies  of  the  scourge;  the  stake  or  the  wheel.  Nor'does 
he  threaten  him  witli  the  perforation  or  excision  of  his  tongue^ 
in  case  of  using  il  in  opposition  to  bi^-  dfiCtrines.  Literally, 
therefore,  he  does  not  silence  him,  in  as  ir,nch  as  he  does  not 
deprive  him  of  th'^  powers  of  s])cech.  Rnt  he  do.^s  what  is 
nearly  tantanjount  to  tbi:-.  He  puts  under  the  positive  ban  of 
tiie  church,  and,  as  far  as  he  can^  subjects  lo  the  od'iim  and 
censure  of  the  world,  ail  siich  as  dare  to  contest  his  opinions, 
by  prefcrrinc^  against  them  the  ( hari^e  of  infidelity.  But, 
deeply  schooled  as  he  is  in  the  knowledge  of  man,  he  cannot 
be  ignorant,  that,  on  coinmon  minds  at  leasts  an  accusation 
so  weighty  nuLst  he  powerfully  operative — that  it  must  tend  td 
extinguish,  in  some  measure,  that  elastic  sj/irit,  and  to  hold  in 
check  that  independence  of  research, so  essential  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  science  of  nature. 

Persuaded  as  we  are  of  the  trutlj  of  these  remaiks,  and  be- 
lieving them  to  be  important  in  their  relation  to  science,  we 
cannot  hut  regret  that  Dr.  Smith  should  have  endeavored  to 
intwine  and  even  identify  with  the  interests  of  religion,  a 
ss.ubject  with  which  in  our  view,  it  has  no  connexion.  That  he 
should  have  attempted,  with  the  whole  weight  and  sanctity  of 
his  character,  to  impose  on  the  public,  as  a  matter  of  faith,  a 
belief  in  the  pcweroi'  climate,  societi/yiind  the  manner  of  livings 
to  engender  all  the  varieties  that  exist  in  ihecomplexion,  and 
figure  of  the  human  race.  For,  if  it  be  true  that  this  hypo- 
thesis constitutes  one  of  the  tenets  of  our  religion,  and  tiiat  it 
would  be  an  act  of  infidelity  to  reject  it,  we  are,  iti  the  capa- 
city of  christians  irreversibly  bound  to  receive  and  inregister 
it  ys  a  branch  of  our  creed,  even,  though  it  fail  to  meet  tiie 
approbation  of  our  judgments.  Under  these  circumstances 
We  must  either  abandon  for  ever  the  study  of  nature,  or  our 
faith  must  admit  and  cherish  as  holy,vvliat  our  reason  would 
renounce  as  erroneous  and  profane — a  dilemma  in  whicli  a 
religion  descended,  as  ours  is,  from  above,  and  Iricndly  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  human  intellect,  can  never  entangle 
its  faithful  votaries; 

But  we  have  already  asserted,  and  repeat  with  coni^ericej 
that  neither  the  safety  ofour  religioti,  nor  tlie  truth  of  revela- 
tion is  at  ^U  involved  in  the  fate  of  that  chain  of  physical  rea- 
soning in  which  Dr.  Smitli  has  engaged.  The  former  will 
remain  ihesameincomparabie  pandectofmoral truth, and  the 
same  immaculate  system  of  divine  instruction,  and  the  latter 
will  retain  the  same  incontrovertible  marks  which  itnow  pos- 
sesses of  its  heavenly  origin,  urishaken  alike  by  the  success  or 
jfaiiure^  the  establishnieut  or  overlhrow  of  the  present  hypo«» 
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thesis — whether  it  be  proved  that  the  African  sun  issufHcient 
to  ebouize  the  fairest  complexion,  and  a  northern  climate  to 
bleach  the  sable  descendants  of  Eihiopia,  or  that  these  meta- 
morphoses (if  they  ever  occur)  must  be  sought  for  in  other 
and  more  powerful  causes.  To  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings (under  a  liberal  interpretation  J,  we  bow  with  the  submis- 
sion of  zealous  professors  of  Christianity,  nor  do  we  questiom 
a  fact  or  a  principle  they  contain. 

To  the  varied  and  inestimable  excellencies  of  that  divine 
volume  none  bear  a  more  ready  and  cordial  assent  than  we 
do.  Although  it  teaches  us  much,  and  that  in  relation  to  our 
highest  concerns,-  it  is  however  neither  calculated  norintend- 
ed  to  instruct  us  in  all  things.  Its  province  is  morality,  not 
physics, — its  end  practice,  not  theory.  It  makes  plain  to  us  the 
whole  path  of  our  duty,  but  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  natural 
science.  Its  business  is,  perhaps,  more  with  the'heart  than 
with  the  head.  If  studied  aright,  it  is  calculated  to  make 
moralists  and  christians,  but  not  philosophers,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term.  It  points  to  mount  Zion,  not  to  Par- 
nassus ;  and  teaches  us  how  to  become  heirs,  not  to  a  seat 
ill  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  but  to  a  dwelling  in  that  of  the 
living  God.  The  character  of  the  sacred  writings  being  di- 
vine, and  their  course  and  tendency  altogether  heavenward, 
we  cannot  but  deem  it  derogatory  from  their  nature  and 
dignity,  to  attempt  to  make  them  subservient  to  common 
speculations.  It  is  not  by  such  a  discordant  mixture  of  things 
sacred  with  things  profane,  that  religion  is  to  be  cherished  or 
science  promoted. 

Though  we  are  far  from  fancying  ourselves  as  profoundly 
versed  as  Dr.  Smith  in  the  inspired' writings,  we  will  for  once 
have  the  hardihood  to  nieet  him  on  his  own  ground.  ^*  Cau 
the  Ethiopian,"  says  the  prophet,  in  one  of  his  finest  mo- 
ments of  inspiration  and  eloquence,  "  Can  the  Ethiooiaa 
change  his  skin  or  the  leopard  his  spots?"  By  which  inter- 
rogatory we  conceive  it  to  be  unequivocally  and  forcibly  im- 
plied, that  blackness  is  as  natural  to  the  one  as  spottedness  is  to 
the  other — thatthere  is  somethingas  specifically  characteristic 
— something  as  indicative  of  a  difference  of  race  in  the  Ethio- 
pian's complexion  of  jet,  asthereisin  the  leopard's  speckled 
hide.  On  this  ground,  then,  as  well  might  our  author  assert 
thata  change  of  climate  and  manner  of  living  would  transmute 
the  color  and  speoific  characterof  this  savage  of  the  forest,  as 
that  a  similar  chatige  can  convert  the  African  into  the  Euro- 
pean coiupiexioa.  The  former  allegation  hovvever  is  disproved 
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by  cxj  erlence,  nor  does  anyone  dream  of  contending  for  its 
truth.  With  what  reason,  or  prospect  of  succes?,  then,  can 
the  estabhshment  of  the  latter  position  he  attempted?  On  the 
fairest  and  most  natural  principles  of  construction,  the  in- 
terrogatory of  the  prophet  appears  to  us  to  make  against  the 
hypothesis. 

Though  not  ourselves  accustomed  to  shrink  from  imaginary 
dangers,  it  is  not  vvithoutconsiderablereluctancethat  we  have 
ventured  to  engage  in  the  present  inquiry.  There  is  nothing, 
short  of  moral  infamy,  we  more  heartily  dejirecate,  or  would 
more  solicitously  shun,  than  thecharoje  of  irreligion;  for  a  foe 
to  religion,  is  virtually  an  enemy  to  the  human  race.  But  we 
shall  consider  ourselves  as  wantonly  and  unjustifiably  slan- 
dered, should  this  chari2:e  be  conjured  up  against  us,  on  ac- 
count of  any  thing  this  article  may  contain.  Steadfastly  as  our 
reverend  author  himself  do  we  believe  in  the  principles  of  the 
christian  religion;  profound  as  his  own,  is  the  homage  we  pay 
to  the  holy  scriptures,  and  as  reluctantly  would  we  offer  vio- 
lence to  the  truths  they  contain.  Could  we  be  persuaded  that 
we  are  now  in  danger  of  coming  into  collision  with  the  most 
inconsiderable  of  these  truths,  we  would  abandon  the  dis- 
cussion, and  commit  to  the  flames  what  we  have  already 
written. 

In  one  of  the  first  paragraphs  of  his  work,  which  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  quote,  our  author  premises  what  appears 
to  us  a  very  singular  objection  against  the  existence  of  any 
primitive  and  radical  diversity  in  the  hun)an  race."  Different 
species,''  says  he,  *'must  be  subject  to  difl'erent  laws  both  in 
the  physical  and  moral  constitution  of  their  nature.  The  whole 
philosophyof  man,  therefore,  is  confounded  by  tjiat  hypothe- 
sis which  divides  the  kind  into  various  species^  radically  dif- 
ferent from  one  another.  The  laws  of  morals  designed  to  re- 
gulate the  mutual  intercourse  of  mankind,  we  derive  from  ex- 
amining our  own  nature,  or  collectingthe  common  sentiments 
of  men  in  society,  united  together  by  a  common  system  of 
feelings  and  ideas.  But  howshall  we  apply  rules,  derived  from 
these  sources,  to  different  nations,and  to  different  individuals, 
whose  moral  principles,  resulting,  in  like  manner,  from  t!ie 
constitution  of  their  natures,  respectively,  may  be  as  various 
as  their  several  aspects?"  &c.* 

We  might  dismiss  this  paragraph  by  briefly  remarking,  that 
we  have  not  embarked  in  the  enterprise  of  builduig  for  our- 
selves any  laboured  system,  or  of  establishing  any  favourite 

*  Pages  11,1:. 
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hypothesis.  We  have,  therefore,  nothing  todo  with  removing 
supposed  difficulties  or  reconciling  apparent  inconsistencies, 
jn  as  much  as  they  do  not  lie  in  our  way.  Our  object  is  much 
more  sniiple,  and  the  course  we  shall  pursue  much  more  sum- 
mary. We  mean  to  content  ourselves  with  the  negative  bide  of 
thequestion,  regarding  the  positive  as  beyond  piir  reach.  In- 
stead of  attempting  to  prove  that  thorewereprimarily  created, 
and  that  there  now  exist,  various  species  of  nien,  radically  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  [a  doctrine  in  which  xve  do  not  profess 
/oi^df/i^e),  our  only  intention  is  to  shew,  that  Dr.  Smith  has 
not  succeeded  in  proving  the  contrary— that  he  has  not  by  his 
reasoning  established  the  primiiive  unity  of  man  ;    but  that 

underthe  misguidance  of  azeal more  feivid  than  enlightened, 
he  has  reasoned  most  inconclusively  and  unphilosophically 
—sometmies  calling  to  his  aid  the  supposed  action  of  causes 
that  have  no  existence;  and,  at  other  times,  attributing  to 
causes  that  do  exist,  effects,  either  greatly  disproportioned 
to  their  power,  or  diametrically  opposite  to  what  they  are 
calculated  to  produce.  ^ 

To  convince  our  author,  however,  that  it  is  notour  in- 
tention to  practise  a  studied  and  unmanly  evasion  of  the  ques- 
tion,  we  deliberately  deny  the  fundamental  proposition  of  the 
foregoing  quotation.  We  deny  that  -  dirferent  species  (of 
men)  must  be  subject  to  different  laws,  both  in  the  physical 
and  moral  consutution  of  their  nature."    Nor  do  we  discover 

theshghtestground  forbelieving, that,  "the  wholephilosophy 
of  man  is  confounded  by  that  hypothesis  which  divides  the 
X-z^z^  into  various  species,  radically  different  from  one  another.*' 
J3oth  these  propositions  we  hold  to  be  erroneous,  and  can 
hardly  reconcile  them  with  a  profound  attention  to  the  point 
in  question.  To  the  anatomist  and  physiologist  as  well  as  to 
he  metaphysician,  we  hold  it  unnecessary'to  expose  their 
fallacy  But  for  the  satisfaction  of  readers  unversed  in  these 
tern  Ted  ^^"  ''''^''''^^  '^'''  exposition  must  now  be  at- 

The  system  of  man  is  known  to  be  composed  of  various 

each  other.  It  is  further  known  that  these  several  organs  are 
governed  by  their  own  respective  laws-bylaws  arising  out 
of  the  peculiarity  of  their  physical  structure.    To  render  our 

meannig  the  moreclear  and  intelligible,  vve  will  mention  afevv 
of  the  principal  organs  to  which  we  allude,  and  notice  also 
some  of  their  particular  laws.  These  organs  Lre,  the  skin  the 
muscles,  the  blood  vessels,  the  lymphatics,  the  nerves  e 
brain,  the  bones,  the  lungs,  the  intestines,  and  a  few  othe  s 
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We  repeat,  tliat  each  of  these  organs,  besides  beinq:  subject 
to  the  general  hiws  of  the  system,  is  also  governed  bj'acode 
or  collection  of  laws  peculiar  to  itself,  which  for  the  sake  of 
discrimination,  may  be  denominated  local  or  municijial  laws, 
and  in  wliich  the  other  parts  of  the  body  have  but  little  con- 
cern. It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  these  subordinate  or  mu- 
nicipal laws  of^ny  particuli?ir  organ  or  part,  important  and 
even  radical  changes  may  take  ])lace,  without  producing  any 
material  eiTect  either  on  other  single  organs,  or  on  the  con- 
stitutional laws  and  general  philoso't^y  of  the  svstem. 

For  example  :  in  any  given  part  of  the  body,  say  the  arm, 
the  leg,  or  the  head,  it  is  customary  for  the  large  blood  vessels 
to  be  divided  into  a  giv^^n  number  of  branches,  and  these 
branches  to  diverge  from  each  other  at  given  angles,  and  to 
run  in  certain  given  directions.  The  same  thino  is  true  with 
regard  to  the  principal  lymphatics  and  nerves.  They  too  con- 
sist of  a  certain  given  number,  and  observe  a  given  course 
and  arrangement,  in  their  distribution  through  partcnlar 
parts  of  the  body.  But  this  is  still  more  remarkably  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  bones.  In  composing  ti>e  skeleton  of  any 
given  member  or  part  in  the  system  of  man,  of  the  leg,  for 
instance,  the  foot,  the  wrist  or  the  spine,  these  hard  and 
solid  bodies  amount  to  a  certain  customary  number,  and 
assume  a  given  figure,  given  dimensions,  and  a  given  ar- 
rangement. This  they  do  with  great  uniformity.  But  can 
we  not  conceive  it  practicable  for  a  great,  radical,  and  even 
specific  diversity  to  occur  in  these  properties  of  the  bones, 
without  subverting  or  confounding  the  principles  of  morals, 
or  unsettling,  in  the  least,  the  general  laws  and  philosophy  of 
the  system  ?  Unquestionably  we  can,  and  for  this  obvious  and 
forcible  reason,  that  the  morals  have  their  seat,  not  in  the 
bones,  but  in  the  brain  ;  the  dwelling  of  every  thing  con- 
nected with  intellect.  It  is  by  innovations  and  derange- 
ments in  the  latter  organ,  then,  not  the  former,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  morality  is  confounded  and  overthrown. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  u>:  suppose,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  human  foot  to  be  composed  of  ten  bones,  six  cylin- 
drical and  four  cuboidal ;  and  thes})  ne  of  twenty-four  verte- 
brae or  joints.  Let  us  further  suppose,  that  in  the  course  of 
their  researches  naturalists  discover  another  description  of 
men  having  in  the  foot  but  eight  bones,  four  cylindrical  and 
four  oval,  and  buttwent}^  vertebrso  in  the  column  of  the  spine. 
In  the  brain,  however,  the  heart,  and  all  the  other  principal 
organs  of  the  body,  these  newly  discovered  individuals  diiler 
in  no  respect  irum  the  rest  of  mankind.   Now  in  this  case  the 
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whole  world  would  positively  and  without  hesitation  pro- 
nounce these  men  having  only  eight  bones  in  the  foot,  and 
twenty  vertebra;  in  the  spine,  to  be  a  race  radically  and  speci- 
fically distinct  from  all  others.  Reason  and  nature  too  would 
sanction  the  declaration.  Yet  would  this  novel  and  uniooked 
for  structure  of  these  two  parts  of  the  body  produce  no  con- 
fusion of  morals,  no  subversion  of  the  general  philosophy 
of  the  system,  no  annihilation  of  social  order.  And  why? — 
Simply  because  the  bones  of  the  foot  and  spine  are  of  too 
subordmate  a  character  to  hold  any  ascendancy  over  the  rest 
of  the  system — because  there  is  here  no  innovation  in  the 
brain,  which  is  regarded  as  the  organ  of  moralit}^,  nor  the 
slightest  fundamental  derangement  in  any  of  the  governing 
organs  of  the  body.  Did  the  moral  faculty  reside  in  the  bones 
of  the  foot  or  spine,  the  case  would  be  otherwise.  Then  per- 
haps a  corresponding  diveisity  in  moral  principle  would  ne- 
cessarily ensue. 

The  circumstances  of  this  supposed  case  are  strictly  appli- 
cable to  the  diversities  which  actually  exist  in  the  complexion 
and  figure  of  the  human  race.  Let  us  compare  a  full  blooded 
African  with  a  full  blooded  European,  and  both  the  truth  and 
force  of  our  proposition  will  be  rendered  obvious.  In  the 
former  we  find  a  black  skin,  frizzled  hair,  depressed  features, 
a  retreating  forehead,  and  gibbous  legs.  But  in  the  latter 
we  are  presented  with  an  appearance  and  state  of  things 
very  strikingly  different — a  fair  complexioji,  flowing  hair, 
straight  legs,  projecting  features,  and  a  proniinent  forehead. 
That  the  case  may  be  the  stronger,  we  will  even  adnnt  that 
these  differences  are  incontesiibly  primitive  and  permanent. 
In  both  individuals,  however,  we  find  the  brain,  which  we  re- 
gard as  the  seat  of  the  moral  principle,  precisely  alike,  except 
that  in  the  African  it  is  somewhat  the  smallest.  There  is  also 
a  perfect  similarity  in  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  in tes- 
tines,andin  all  t!ie  governingorgans  of  the  body.  Now  judging 
candidly  a  priori,  have  we  here  any  shadow  of  reason  to  sus- 
pect a  fundamental  difference  in  the  lavvs|of  morality,and  in  the 
general  philosophy  of  tiie  two  systems?  Have  we  the  slightest 
physical  ground  of  belief  that  the  moral  and  social  habits  of 
the  African  are  materially  different  from  the  moral  and  social 
habits  of  the  European, merely  because  ihe  former  differs  from 
the  latter  in  the  color  ot  his  skin,  the  form  of  his  legs,  the  pro- 
minence of  his  features,  and  the  eUvation  of  hij>  forehead? 
The  philosopher,  whose  object  is  truth  and  not  the  main- 
tenance of  some  favourite  hypothesis,  will  promptly  and  posi- 
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tively  reply  in  the  neg^ative.  The  reason  is  plain.  Morality  is 
seated  neither  in  the  shin,  the  nose,  the  lips,  nor  the  hones  of 
the  leg.  Being  an  intellectual  rather  than  a  corporeal  qu*  !ity, 
it  is  believed  to  be  theoiTspring  of  the  brain,  which,  except  in 
point  of '^ize,  is  precisely  the  same  in  the  African  as  the.  Eu- 
ropean. Were  the  African's  legs,  features,  hair,  and  skin,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  of  the  Euro- 
pean, but  his  brain  and  other  principal  organs  essentially  dis- 
similar, then  migf>t  we  be  led,  a  priori^  to  look  for  a  ladical 
and  immutable  difference  in  his  moral  habits  and  social  rela- 
tions, as  well  as  in  the  general  philosophy  of  hissystt^m.  The 
cause  of  this  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  The  instrument 
or  organ  cf  morality  is  changed.  But  as  we  are  taught  by  our 
rules  of  philosophizing  that,  und-T  similar  circumstances, 
simi 'ar  causes  produce  similar  effects,  so  by  the  eqiially  infal- 
lible rule  of  contraries,  under  similar  circumstances,  dissimi- 
lar ca»ises  produce  dissimilar  effects. 

Sut;;  ose  a  rce  of  men  should  be  discovered  having  their 
bodies  comjiletely  clothed  in  the  hair  of  a  stag  or  the  wool  of 
a  sheep,  but  resembling  precisely  the  rest  of  mankind  in  their 
brain,  heart,  lungs,  hands,  and  other  leading  organs  and 
parts  of  the  system.  W(;uld  not  this  be  acknowledged  to  be  a 
species  radically  distinct  from  all  the  rest  of  the  genus?  We 
surely  incur  no  hazard  of  contradiction  in  answering,  that  it 
would.  Yet  would  there  be  no  solid  ground,  even  here,  to 
suspect  any  thing  specifically  different  in  the  principles  of 
their  morality,  their  social  habits,  or  their  general  philosophy. 
The  specific  diBcrence  would  be  confined  exclusively  to  the 
texture,  action,  and  laws  of  the  skin.  But  that  external  co- 
vering cannot  oe  deemed  the  seat  or  source  of  any  thing  in- 
tellectual. Even  by  the  discovery  of  such  a  race,  then,  the 
philosophy  of  man  would  not  be  confounded. 

Had  Dr.  Smith  adverted  but  for  a  moment  to  these  cir- 
cumstances— had  he  recollected  that  a  specific  difference  in 
certain  parts  of  the  bodies  of  men,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
a  corresponding  difference  in  every  part,  but  that  the  greatest 
dissimilarity  in  some  organs  is  compatible  wiih  a  perfect  re- 
semblance in  others — had  he  bestowed,  \Ne  say,  on  these  well 
known  facts  the  consideration  to  which  they  are  intitled,  we 
cannot  believe  he  would  ever  have  asserted  that  *'  different 
species  (of  men)  must  be  subject  to  different  laws  both  in 
the  physical  and  moral  constitution  of  their  nature.'* 

To  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  al  I  future  ground  of  miscon- 
ception and  cavil,  our  author  very  properly  attempts  to  settle 
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the  meanino-  of  the  term  species.  After  noticing  the  criterion  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  which  derived  a  temporary  authority 
from  the  distinguished  names  of  Ray  and  Buflfon,  he  seems 
inclined  to  adopt  the  definition  of  Dr.  Blumenbach.  On 
this  point  we  think  his  decision  not  injudicious.  To  us  the 
definition  of  the  German  naturalist  appears  less  exceptionable 
than  that  which  had  been  previously  adopted  by  the  natura- 
lists of  England  and  France.  *'  Animals  ought  (says  the  pro- 
fessor of  Gottingen)  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  species,  when 
their  general  form  and  properties  resemble  one  another,  and 
the  differences  whtch  subsist  among  them  may  be  derived 
from  some  degenerating  cause;"  to  which  Dr.  Smith  himself 
subjoins,  that  **  those  only  are  to  be  esteemed  of  different 
species  whose  distinctive  properties  are  so  essential  to  each 
respectively,  and  so  inherent  in  them,  that  they  cannot  be 
changed,  or  their  differences  accounted  for  by^the  known 
operation  of  any  physical  or  moral  causes.'* 

To  the  correctness  and  sufficiency  of  this  definition  of  the 
term  species^  composed,  as  it  is,  of  the  corresponding  ideas  of 
two  such  characters,  as  Dr.  Blumenbach  and  Dr.  Smith,  we 
offer  no  objection.  Though  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  technical 
in  itsform  and  language  to  suit  thefastidious  palate  of  a  school- 
man, it  appears  tons  to  be  calculated, from  its  comprehensive- 
ness and  accuracy,  to  answer,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  all  the 
purposes  of  the  man  of  science.  We  contend,  however,  that  it 
is  hostile  to  the  views,  and  absolutely  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  our 
author.  For,  taking  it  asa  standard,  he  has  manifestly  failed 
to  prove  the  original  unity  of  the  human  race.  We  shall 
hereaftermake  it  appear  that  he  has  fallen  far — in  our  opinion 
very  far  short  of  accounting  for  all  the  varieties  that  charac- 
terize them,  by  ''  the  known  operation  ofany  causes  physical 
or  moral.'* 

Though  certainly  not  connected  with  the  principles,  and 
but  slightly,  as  we  think,  with  the  object  of  the  work,  our  au- 
thorhas  notwithstanding  contrived  to  introduce  into  his  essay, 
by  way  of  episode,  avery  laboured  disquisition  ontheprimitive 
state  and  condition  of  man.  His  object  in  this  is  to  establish 
the  position,  that  the  progenitor  of  mankind  was  created  a 
civilized  and  instructed  being,  and  that  the  savage  state  in 
which  different  nations  have  been  subsequently  found,  is  no- 
thing but  a  degeneracy  from  their  oiiginal  standing — the  re- 
suit  of  idleness  and  evil  passions.  Here  he  again  declares 
that  he  carries  along  with  him  in  this  discussion  the  clear  and 
positive  testimony  of  both  sacred  history  and  true  philosophy. 
Now  we  cannot,  at  present,  call  to  mind  a  single  text  either  in 
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the  works  of  Moses,  or  in  any  other  portion  of  divine  revela- 
tion, which  the  principles  of  correct  logic  would  counte- 
nance us  in  bringing  forward  to  prove,  that  nations  were  pri- 
mitively civilized  and  enlightened.  IF  any  such  passage  ex- 
ist, we  would  re;joice  to  see  it  produced  under  a  fair  and  ii~ 
her al construction.  We  will  then,  without  hesitation,  submit 
to  its  authority.  As  to  forced  constructions,  they  are  already 
too  numerous,  and  have  the  delusive  and  pernicious  power 
of  torturing  the  text  into  as  many  meanings,  and  making  it 
susceptible  of  as  many  interpretations,  as  theexposuists  have 
different  hypotheses  to  establish. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  accompany  our  author  through 
the  whole  of  his  remarks  on  the  primitive  condition  of  the 
human  race.  That  the  reader  may  not,  however,  be  totally 
uninformed  of  his  sentiments  and  reasonings  on  the  subject, 
we  present^im  with  an  outline  of  them  in  the  following  quo- 
tation. 

"The original  and  dh^6\\\ie  savagism  o^  mankind,  says  he, 
is  a  principle  which  appears  to  me  to  be  contradicted  equally 
by  sound  reason,  and  by  the  most  authentic  documents  which 
remain  to  us  of  ancient  history.  All  the  earliest  monuments 
of  nations,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  them,  fix  their  origin  about 
the  middle  regions  of  Asia,  and  present  man  to  us  in  a  state 
already  civilized.  From  this  centre,  we  perceive  the  radiations 
of  the  race  gradually  shooting  ihemselvestowards  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  Savage  life  seems  to  have  arisen  only  from 
idle  or  restless  spirits,  who,  shunning  the  fatigues  of  labour, 
or  spurning  the  restraints  and  subordinations  of  civil  society, 
sought,  at  once,  liberty  and  the  pleasuresof  thechase,  in  wild, 
uncultivated  regions,  remote  from  their  original  habitations. 
Here,  forgetting  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  they,  with  their  pos- 
terity, degenerated,  in  a  course  of  time,  into  all  the  ignorance 
and  rudeness  of  eavagism,  and  furnished  ample  materials  to 
the  imagination  of  the  poets  for  the  pictures  they  have  pre- 
sented to  us  of  the  abject  condition  of  the  primitive  men." 

To  say  nothing  of  the  loose  composition  and  disjointed  tex- 
ture of  this  paragraph,  the  materials  which  compose  it  are  of 
very  questionable  soundness.  Taking  it  as  it  is,  in  its  matter 
and  manner,  we  cannot  perceive  that  it  fortifies,  in  the  least, 
the  hypothesis  which  it  announces.  "  All  the  earliest  monu- 
ments of  nations,  says  our  author,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  them, 
present  man  to  us  in  a  state  already  civilized. "This,  we  reply, 
is  true;  norisitpossibleforit  tobeotherwisc;  but  what  shadow 
of  evidence  docs  it  impart  as  to  the  truly  primitive  condition 
of  man? — In  relation  to  that  point  it  is'an  absolute  nul'ity. — 
The  earliest  uionumentsof  nations  do  indeed,  for  the  mose 
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part,  present  man  to  us  in  acivilizeci  state. — But  vvhei'efdre  ? 
— Because  he  had  not  been  previously  in  a  savage  state  ? — 
By  no  means — butsiniiply  because  none  but  civilized  nations 
erect  monuments  to  transmit  a  knowledge  of  their  condition, 
and  tell  their  story  to  future  ages. — Because  none  but  such 
nations  leave  behind  them  any  relics  of  sufficient  durability 
to  triumph  over  the  destructive  ravages  of  time. 

What  can  a  hordof  wandering  savages  achieve  calculated 
to  inregister  in  imperishable  annals,  and  hand  down  to  pos- 
terity in  a  recorded  form,  their  state,  theirplace  of  residence, 
theirexistcnce,or  their  name?  They  compose  no  epic  poems, 
write  no  liistories,  people  no  capitols  with  marble  or  with 
bronze. — Ride  war  songs  are  all  their  poetry,  oral  traditions 
the  amount  of  their  story,  and  figures  in  wood  the  whole  of 
theirstatuary:— the  two  former  fleeting  and  perishable  as  the 
breath  that  gives  them  utterance,  and  the  latter  as  corruptible 
as  the  hand  that  fashioned  them.  Savage  nations  intersect  not 
their  territory  with  canals  and  aqueducts,  nor  do  they  burthen 
the  earth  with  piles  of  architecture.  They  build  neither  walled 
cities  nor  triumphal  arches,  towers  nor  temples,  castles  nor 
palaces,  pyramids  nor  catacombs.— If  their  dwellings  be  not 
in  caves,  they  are  in  huts  and  wigwams,  which  the  tempest 
overthrows,  the  fire  devours,  or  the  swell  of  some  neigh- 
bouring stream  sv/eeps  away.  Their  stronghold  in  war  is 
an  impervious  thicket,  a  few  notches  or  figures  on  trees  the 
record  of  their  victories,  their  sepulchral  monument  a  tumu- 
lus of  stones,  and  the  recesses  of  a  forest  the  sanctuary  of 
their  God.  Such  are  the  only  memorials  of  a  savage  people — 
memorials,  which  the  lapse  of  a  few  fleeting  years  must  for 
ever  efface. — Such  too  is  the  reason  why  the  "earliest  mo- 
numents of  nations  always  present  man  to  us  in  a  civilized 
state.*'  For  centuries  previously  to  the  erection  of  these  mo- 
numents, the  same  people  might  have  inhabited  the  same 
territories  ;  but,  having  been,  during  that  period,  in  a^avage 
state,  nothing  was  accomplished  by  them  of  sufficient  dura- 
bility to  tell  to  after  ages  their  primitive  story. 

Again,  in  the  paragraph  already  quoted,  "  savage  life, 
says  the  author  of  the  essay,  seems  to  have  arisen  only  from 
idle  or  restless  spirits,  who,  shunning  the  fatigues  of  labour, 
or  spurning  the  restraints  and  subordinations  of  civil  society, 
sought,  at  once,  liberty  and  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  in 
wild,  uncultivated  regions,  remote  from  their  original  habita- 
tions. Here,  forgetting  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  they,  with 
their  posterity,  degenerated,  in  a  course  of  time,  into  all  the 
ignorance  and  rudeness  of  savagism." 

Vol.  II.  T 
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Here  is,  indeed,  a  very  round,  circunnstantial,  and,  perhaps 
we  might  add,  plausible  tale  of  the  metamorphosis  ot'civiliz- 
ed  into  savage  life  ; — a  tale  which  seems  to  solve,  with  a  ma- 
gical facility ,  the  whole  mystery  which  envelopes  the  subject, 
and  is  therefore  but  too  well  calculated  to  gain  currency  with 
the  credulous  and  impose  on  the  unthinking.  But  where 
and  when  has  thistransmutation  ever  been  realized  ?  Where 
are  the  chronicles  from  which  the  history  of  it  is  extracted  ? 
Is  there  extant  a  volume,  either  sacred  or  profane,  in  which 
we  will  find  the  event  substantially  recorded  ?  We  believe 
we  may  defy  contradiction,  in  replying  that  there  is  not. 
We  have  ourselves  often  conversed  with  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  observant  travellers,  and  not  unfrequently  looked 
into  history  ancient  and  modern,  universal  and  local,  civil 
and  military — the  annals  of  the  early  as  well  as  of  the  middle 
and  declining  periods  of  nations  :  yet  never,  throut^h  any 
channel,  has  such  a  fact  as  the  foregoing  been  presented  to 
our  notice.  We  have  never  observed,  read,  or  hearrl  of  a 
single  instance  where  a  people  once  civilized  have  either 
become  themselves  absolutely  savage,  or  planted  remote 
countries  with  savage  colonies.  Nor  does  it  comport  with 
our  ideas  of  the  principles  of  human  nature  and  the  springs 
of  human  action  to  admit  that  such  an  event  has  ever  taken 
place. 

Our  appeal,  however,  is  to  history,  not  to  opinion,  and 
that,  we  are  persuaded,  is  decidedly  inour  favour.  Throngh 
that  medium  have  we  seen  nations  gradually  emerging  irom 
the  degradation  and  wretchedness  of  savage,  to  the  dignity 
and  comforts  of  civilized  life.  But  we  fearlessly  challenge 
the  whole  records  of  nature  to  show  us  the  picture  complete- 
ly reversed. 

Did  our  limits  allow  us  to  pursue  the  subject,  it  would, 
we  think,  be  easy  to  expose  the  insufficiency  of  our  author's 
whole  chain  of  reasoniner  on  this  head.  Even  admittin"  that 
the  earliest  nations  of  the  world  were  originally  in  a  state  of 
civilization,  the  fact  must  be  proved  by  other  testimony  than 
that  contained  in  the  present  essay. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  Dr.  Smith  rests  his  hypo- 
thesis, of  the  primitive  unity  of  man,  on  a  treble  basis, 
viz.  the  effects  of  the  combined  op'^ration  of  climate,  the 
state  of  socii'ti/,  and  the  manner  of  living,  in  diversifying  the 
hurran  complexion  and  figure.  It  has  been  stateii,  tiiat  to  the 
supposed  powers  of  transmutation  possessed  by  this  threefold 
cause,  he  attributes  all  the  variety  m  form,  size,  fiiatnre,  and 
color,  that  exists  between  the  most  dissimilar  dcscri]itions  of 
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men.  His  principal  arjumentsin  favour  of  this  hypothesis,  it 
shall  jiovv  he  our  husiness  more  particularly  to  examine. 

The  hypothesis,  though  in  the  essay  remarkabiy  compli- 
cated and  involved,  may  y(  t  be  reduced  to  great  simplicity. 
How  difficult  sof'ver  it  mav  i)e  of  solution,  we  cannot  con- 
sider it  in  its  nature  intricate.  If  true,  it  must  be  susceptible 
of  support  either  from  unquestioned  historical  fact,  ovfair 
and  legitimtite  philosophical  induction.  Its  author  must  either 
have  it  in  his  power  to  adduce  well  attested  and  unequivocal 
instances  of  the  changes  in  the  human  complexion  and 
figure,  for  which  he  contentis,  having  actually  taken  place; 
or,  from  his  minute  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
climate,  the  <tate  of  society,  the  manner  of  living,  and  of  the 
susceptibility  of  the  human  system,  he  must  be  able  to  prove, 
by  means  of  sound  argument,  that  the  former  acting  on  the 
latter  is  phvsicallv  calculated  to  effect  the  various  transmuta- 
tionsin  question.  These,  wesa}',  are  theonly  possible  sources 
of  proof  that  present  themselves  to  his  choice.  From  the  one 
or  the  other  therefore,  or  tVomboth  combined,  musthis  whole 
store  of  evidence  be  selected.  We  shall  briefly  consider  and 
analyze  them  in  order.  y\nd  first, 

C/  historical  fact.  The  occurrences  in  favour  of  hishypothe- 
sis  which  our  author  attempts  to  derive  from  the  history  of 
man  are  few,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  equivocal  and 
inconclusive.  VVhenstriptof  that  imposing  form  and  drapery 
which  the  ingenuity  of  fancy,  an  enthusiastic  ardor,  and  a 
good  style,  have  contributed  to  throw  around  them,  they 
prove  nothing  so  clearly  as  the  indefensibility  of  the  cause 
they  are  intended  to  support, 

The^r5nn  order  of  these  historical  evidences  relates  to  a 
colony  of  Hungarians,  who,  to  use  the  doctor's  own  words, 
*'  by  migrating  to  Lapland, 50 we a^e^a^o,  (buthow  many  ages 
ago,  under  what  circumstances,  or  for  what  purposes  he  does 
not  tell  us),  have  become  absolutely  assinsiiated  to  the  natives 
of  the  country  in  every  attribute  of  that  diminutive  and  de- 
formed race  "*  The  second  relates  to  a  coion)  of  Portuguese, 
who,  established  in  Congo,  notyet  tnree  centuries  since,  have 
so  degenerated  in  complexion,  in  the  figure  of  their  persons, 
and  thtir  habits  of  living,  as  to  be  no  longer  distinguishable 
from  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Hottentots. f  The MiVfi^ is  de- 
rived from  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Europe,  who,  mough  all 
descended,  as  it  is  alleged,  from  the  same  primitive  stock,  ex- 
hibit at  present  various  shades  of  complexion,  increasing  in 

*  Page  47.  f  Page  48. 
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depth  of  coloring,  as  we  advancefrom  the  Baltic  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  fourth  relates  to  the  Arabians, 
who,  though  they  can  be  clearly  traced,*  as  it  is  asserted,  to 
their  origin  in  one  family,  and  have  never  been  blended  either 
by  conquest  or  commerce  with  any  other  people,  yet  exhibit, 
at  present,  every  variety  of  complexion  from  swarthiness  in 
thenorthern  to  real  blackness  in  the  southern  section  of  their 
peninsula.  Thefjfih  is  derived  from  the  Jews,  a  race,  v»'ho 
descended  from  the  same  ancestry,  and  prohibited  by  theh- in- 
stitutions from  inter  marrying  with  strangers,  are  notwithstand- 
ing declared  to  have  contracted  the  complex  ion  of  every  peo- 
ple, with  whoni  they  have  been  mingled.  The  sixth,  and 
last  is  taken  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  Of 
these  it  is  asserted  that  the  zchitcs  have  already  very  strikingly 
degeneratedin  complexion  from  thefairness  oftheirEurojiean 
ancestors,  while  the  native  blacks  whose  blood  is  free  from 
foreign  admixture,  though  they  arc  not  said  to  be,  as  yet,  in 
any  measure  bleached  of  the  hue  of  their  fathers,  are  posi- 
tively pronounced  to  be,  very  perceptibly  exchanging  their 
vmcouthfeatures,  and  contracting  in  form  the  Europeancoun- 
tenance.  On  each  of  these  heads  of  supposed  proof  we  shall 
offer  a  few  remarks. 

In  order  that  our  sentiments  on  these  topics  may  be  the 
more  clearly  understood,  and  that  there  may  be  no  seeming 
inconsistency  in  our  future  reasonings,  we  think  it  necessary 
to  premise,  that  we  are  far  from  denying  the  power  of  climate 
to  alter  and  modify,  to  a  certain  extent,  both  the  complexion 
and  figure  of  man.  Nor  do  we  deny  that  the  state  of  society, 
and  the  manner  of  living  may  exert  a  similar  power  in  a  limit- 
ed degree.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  scorching  sun  of 
Africa,  of  India,  or  even  of  the  Brazils  will  efface,  in  time, 
the  fair  tints  of  the  European  skin,  and  imprint  in  their  place 
a  very  different  hue — a  hue  approaching  to  the  brown  or  the 
olive.  We  further  know,  that  a  want  of  cleanliness  and  a  con- 
stant exposure  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  contribute 
to  accelerate  and  heighten  these  effects.  Nor  arc  we  at  all 
ignorant  that  a  certain  coarseness  of  feature  and  harshness  of 
expression  are  the  universal  concomitants  of  poverty,  igno- 
rance,and  a  contention  with  hardships.  To  deny  or  even 
question  facts  so  notorious  as  these,  would  be  to  throw  off  all 
regard  for  truth,  and  stem  the  current  of  all  observation.  But 
the  influence  of  these  causes,  even  when  leagued  in  the  closest 
alliance,  and  co-operating  under  the  most  powerful  combina- 
tion, is  circumscribed  within  certain  limits.  Nor  is  the  sphere 
of  these  l/f^uts  so  extensive  as  to  admit  of  a  reciprocal  trans- 
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mutation  of  the  different  races  of  men — a  transmutation  of 
the  European  into  the  Negro,  the  Negro  into  the  Tartar,  or 
the  lofty  Patagonian  into  the  diminutive  Laplander. 

Although   the  combined  influence  of  climate,  the  state  of 
society,  and  the  manner  of  living  m.ay  and  we  believe  does, 
produce  varieties  in  the  same  race,  it  is  incapable  of  altering 
the  distinctive  characters  of  the  race — incapable  of  breaking 
down  those  substantial  partitions  of  feature,  fioiire, complex- 
ion and  stature,  which  exist  between  the  different    races   of" 
men,  and  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  has  erected,  though 
in  a  manner  unknown  to  us,  yet  no  doubt  for    purposes  the 
most  bounteous  and  beneficent.  Thus  the  swarthy  Spaniard, 
and  the  olive-colored  Italian  have  the  same  distinctive  cha- 
racters, and  are  hence  of  the  same  race,  with  the  fair  German 
and  the  florid  Hibernian.  In  a  few  generations,  therefore,  the 
climates  ot  Italy  and  Spain  would  imprint  on  emigrants  from 
Germany  and  Ireland  the  complexions  that  distinguish  their 
native  inhabitants  ;  while,  conversely,   the  Spaniard  and  the 
Italian  emigrating  to  higher  latitudes,  would  in  timecxchange 
their  olive  for  the  carnation  of  the   north.    In  like  manner, 
though  the  complexion  of  the  southern  is  much  darker  than 
that  of  the  northern  districtsof  Arabia,  yet  do  the  inhabitants 
of  each  extreme  preserve  the  true   characters  of  the  Arabic 
race.  Between  these  two  shades  or  varieties  therefore  it  is  al- 
together probable  that  an  interchange  of  residence  would 
produce,  in  time,  a  transmutation  of  color.  But  we  confident- 
ly believe,  that  no  interchange  of  climates,  states  of  society, 
or  modes  of  life,  could  ever  amalgamate  into  a  homogeneous 
mass,  and  thus  reduce  to  a  common  standard,  the  European, 
the  Negro,  the  Arabian,  and  the  Laplander. 

The  fundamental  error  into  which  Dr.  Smith  has  fallen  on 
this  subject  has  arisen  from  his  not  discriminating  between 
the  laws  of  living  and  the  laws  of  dead  matter — the  laws  of 
mechanics  and  the  laws  of  physiology.  It  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  medical  philosophers,  that  the  same  principles  are 
far  from  being  reciprocally  applicable  to  those  two  different 
branches  of  science.  On  deadmatterihQcontvxiwed  operation 
of  the  same  causes  is  uniform  and  progressive,  but  on  living 
matter  such  operation  either  varies  or  ceases  to  produce  anj 
effect,  according  to  circumstances.  Thus  on  theformer,  if  the 
operation  of  certain  causes  make  a  certain  impression  in  a 
given  time,  in  double  that  time  it  will  double  the  impression, 
in  treble  the  time  it  will  treble  it,  and  so  on  in  proportion,  till 
the  effect  may  be  raised  to  almost  any  amount,  and  that 
without  increasing  the  force  of  the  causes.    For  the  sake  of 
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illustration  let  the  acting  cause  be  vvatPi*  and  the  matter  acted 
on  a  soft  argillaceous  stone.  If  in  twenty  days  the  friction  of 
the  water  sweeping  over  this  stone  wear  away  an  ounce  of  its 
substance,  in  forty  days  it  will  wear  away  two  ounces,  in  sixty 
days  three  ounces,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  stone  will  finally 
disappear.  Now  it  is  evident  thatabelief  in  the  applicability 
of  similar  principles  to  livn>g  matter,  has  contrinuted  not  a 
little  to  entangle  Dr.  Snjith  in  such  a  labyrinth  oferaor.  That 
gentleman  knows  from  observation  that  in  a  given  time  a  tro- 
pical sun  will  burn  a  given  deg»ee  of  darkness  on  a  faircoju- 
plexion.  In  double  the  time  he  supposes  it  will  double  that 
degree, thatin  treblcthetimeitwill trt'bleit,andso on,asinthe 
case  of  dead  matter,  tiil  the  stain  ultimately  amount  to  the 
blackness  of  the  Negro.  But  herein  lies  his  mistake.  He  en- 
tirely overlooks  that  ever  active  principle  in  living  matter, 
which  offers  resistance  to  the  impressions  of  new  and  un- 
friendly causes,  and  so  completely  ac  CO  nun  o  dates  itself  to 
the  existing  state  of  things,  as  finally  to  p  'Talyze  and  even 
completely  destroy  all  sisc.'ptibility  to  their  action.  This 
principleabsolutely  prohibits  thecontinued  operation  of  causes 
of  the  same  power  from  being  uniformly  progressive  in  its 
effect.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  resistance  it  offers,  it  ren- 
ders this  operation  fainter  and  fainter  in  its  impression,  till  at 
length  it  prevents  it  from  havingany  further  influence.  The  law 
of  living  matter  to  which  we  here  allude  is  happily  illustrated 
by  the  action  of  poisons.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  arsenic  be  ad- 
ministered, at  intervals,  in  half-grain  doses,  the  first  portion 
swallowed  will  be  likely  to  produce  nausea;  but  the  second 
dose  will  produce  less,  and  the  third  less  again,  till  the  sys- 
tem, having  accommodated  its  susceptibility  to  the  poison 
ultimatel}^  ceases  to  suffer  from  its  action.  Such  precisely  is 
the  state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  theimbrowning  power  of 
climate  k^w  the  human  complexion.  Because  that  power  pro- 
duces a  given  effect  in  a  given  time,  it  will  not,  in  twice  that 
time,  double  it,  and  in  three  times,  treble  it,  tiil  it  reach  the 
point  of  absolute  blackness.  The  laws  of  the  progress  it  makes 
are  widely  different.  If,  in  the  first  division  of  time,  it  pro- 
duces an  effect  equal  to  five,  in  the  second,  the  principle  of 
resistance  in  the  system  being  now  perfectly  awake,  the  effect 
will  not  be  equal  to  more  than  four,inthe  third  to  three, and  in 
the  fourth  to  two,  till,  by  the  arrival  of  the  sixth  division,  the 
power  ceases  to  make  any  further  progress.  This  cessation 
always  takes  place  lo-g  before  the  European  complexion  is 
transmuted  into  the  African.  To  enable  it  to  carry  its  action 
to  such  an  extent,  the  transmuting  power  of  climate  ought  to 
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be  profyressively  increased  in  energ}^  i"  proportion  as  the 
principle  of  resistance  renders  the  system  less  susceptible  of 
its  action.  So  unfounded  is  the  belief  that  the  depth  of  com- 
plexion produced  by  climate  will  be  in  proportion  to  t'le  time 
of  exposure  to  its  influence — But  to  return  from  this  digres- 
sion to  an  examination  of  our  author's  historical  evidences. 

As  to  the  two  first  of  these,  viz.  the  metamorphosis  of  a 
colony  of  Hungarians  into  Laplanders,  and  a  colony  of  Por- 
tuguese into  Hottentots,  we  are  persuaded  that  he  himself 
attaches  to  them  no  importance  and  but  very  little  credit. 
The  narratives  setting  forth  these  events  rest  on  authority  so 
obscure  and  equivocal,  and  are  communicated  to  us  in  a  shape 
so  highly  qui^stionable,  that  they  are  unfit  to  be  made  the 
basis  of  a  philosopher's  belief.  They  bear  such  a  resemblance 
to  the  fables  of  travelling  fiction-mongers,  and  to  partakeso 
muchof  thespirit  of  romance,  instead  of  the  sober  character  of 
history,  that  we  are  inclined  to  class  them  with  the  exploded 
accounts  of  tailed  men  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  a  race  of 
giants  in  the  wilas  of  Patagonia. 

Fur  the  sake  of  argument,  however,  we  will  admit  the  facts 
to  be  substantially  true — we  will  admit  that  a  colony  of  Hun- 
garians, havmg  emigrated  to  Lapland,  assumed  in  time  the 
Laplandish  aspect,  and  that  a  colony  of  Portuguese  having 
settled  in  Congo,  contracted  the  complexion  and  degenerated 
into  the  disgusting  brutishness  of  the  Hottentots.  Having 
thus  gratuitously  conceded  the  facts,  are  we  bound  also  to 
adopt  Dr.  Smith's  explanation  of  them, — to  believe  that  the 
arctic  climate  and  manner  of  living  produced  the  wonderful 
Hungarian  transmutation,  and  that  the  solar  heats  and  state  of 
society  etfected,  in  Africa, the  Portuguese  metamorphosis? — 
It  is  fortunate  that  no  such  necessity  is  imposed  on  us.  Ano- 
ther and  better  alternative  is  offered  to  our  choice.  If  reason 
be  consulted,  she  vvill  pronounce  it  much  more  probable,  that, 
in  both  cases,  the  change,  whatever  it  was,  resulted  principally 
from  the  agency  of  intermarriages — from  mingling,  in  the 
north,  the  blood  of  the  Laplander  with  the  blood  of  the  Hun- 
garian, and,  in  the  south,  the  blood  of  the  Hottentot  with  that 
of  the  Portuguese.  Wt.re  we  vain  enough  to  assume  to  our- 
selves, the  office  and  prerogative  of  philosophical  umpires,  we 
might,  pronounce  the  latter opmion  by  far  the  most  **  consis- 
tent with  the  p:incii>les  of  sound  philosophy;"  for  such  princi- 
ples imperatively  forbid  our  ascribing  to  two  or  niore  causes, 
a  phenomenon  which  adants  of  solution  by  one.  But  it  must 
be  notortoustoevery  one,  that  the  assimiiaiion  here  su imposed, 
might  have  been  produced  by  means  of  intermarriages  alone. 
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Where,  then,  is  the  philosophical  consistency  of  refecting  a 
cause  of  acknowledged  efficacy,  and  which  presents  itself  even 
to  the  humhlest  capacity,  to  search  for  one  in  the  regions  of 
hypothesis,  whose  powers,  even  when  discovered,  are'  notori- 
ously inadequate  to  the  contemplated  solution  ? 

Dr.  Smith's  third  historical  evidence  is  derived  from  the 
supposed  unity  of  origin  connected  with  the  present  diver  sitij 
of  complexion  oixk\^  inhabitants  of  Europe.  *'The  influenceof 
climate, says  he,  on  thehuman  complexion  is  demonstrated  by 
well  known  and  important  events  within  the  memory  of  his- 
tory. From  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean  the  different 
latitudes  of  Europe  are  marked  by  different  shades  of  color. 
In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  ftiir  German,  the  dark  colored 
Frenchman,  and  the  swarthy  Spaniard  and  Sicilian,  it  has  been 
proved  that  they  are  all  derived  from  the  same  pnmitive  stock : 
or,  at  least,  from  nearly  resembling  nations  which  may  be  com- 
prehended under  the  general  names  of  Huns  and  Goths.  The 
southern  provinces  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  and  of 
other  countriesof  Europe,  are  distinguished  from  the  northern 
by  a  much  deeper  shade  of  complexion."* 

In  drawing,  by  latitudes,  this  party-colored  picture  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  ourauthor  oughtto  have  recollected,  for  we  well 
know  he  is  not  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that,  besides  the  mere 
influence  of  climate,  there  exists  another  cause  of  no  incon- 
siderable power,  why  the  inhabitants  of  certain  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean  possess  complexions  of  a  deeper 
shade  than  those  whose  place  of  residence  is  farther  to  the 
north.  It  is  known  that  those  maritime  provinces,  more  par- 
ticularly in  Spain  and  Italy,  were  once  very  extensively  and  for 
a  great  length  of  time  in  possession  of  the  Moors.  Although 
that  people  were  ultimately  vanquished  and  forced  by  their 
conquerois  to  recross  the  Mediterranean,  yet  they  left  behind 
them,  in  the  provinces  they  had  overrun,  a  portion  of  their 
blood,  which  still  flows  in  the  veins,  and  contributes  to  darkeh 
the  complexions  of  their  descendants.  So  incontestible  is  our 
evidence  in  support  of  this,  that  in  many  families  in  the  south 
of  Spain,  the  Moorish  features  are  not  yet  effaced. 

But  we  would  notbe  thought  either  tooscrupulously  exact, 
or  eager  in  our  search  after  subordinate  errors.  We  will, 
therefore,  admit  (though  it  would  be  easy  to  show  by  a  va- 
riety of  considerations,  that  truth  does  not  extort  from  us  the 
admission)  the  perfect  correctness  of  the  picture  of  Europe 
with  which  we  are  presented  in  the  preceding  quotation.  We 
will  admit,  that  frojn  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  every 

*  Page  63. 
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degree  of  latitude  is  marked  by  a  darker  shade  of  the  human 
complexion,  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  the  tropical  fer- 
vors. We  will  further  admit,  that  the  increasing  heats  of  the 
se'  eral  climates  are  the  only  cause  of  this  progressive  change. 
Ample  as  these  concessions  are,  they  will  avail  our  author  no- 
thing in  relation  to  the  hypothesis  he  is  labouring  to  establish. 
For,  as  already  remarked,  though  a  variety  of  climate  has,  in 
Europe,  produced  a  corresponding  variety  of  complexion, 
yet,  in  no  instance,  has  it  obliterated  or  shown  the  slightest 
tendency  to  erase  the  true  and  distinctive  characters  of  the 
race.  In  no  instance  has  it  manifested  even  the  shadow  of  an 
approach  towards  the  production  of  a  new  race — of  the  true 
African  skin,  hair,  feature,  or  figure.  When  examined  by  the 
discriminating  eye  of  philosophy,  the  Spaniard,  the  Portu. 
guese,  and  the  Italian  are  in  all  respects  as  dissimilar  to  the 
real  Negro,  as  the  German,  the  Swede,  or  the  high  blooded 
Englishman.  In  strict  philosophical  language,  those  swarthy- 
people  are  no  defective,  half-formed,  equivecal  breed — they 
constitute  no  intermediate  link  between  the  true  white  man, 
and  the  true  black — the  native  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the 
native  of  those  burning  regions  washed  by  the  Senegal,  the 
Gambia  or  the  Grande.  Though  deprived  of  the  fair  and  de» 
licate  tints   w  hich  mark  the  cheeks  of  their  northern  neigh- 
bours, they  are,  notv/ithstanding,  strictly  and  emphatically 
of  the  race  of  the  whites.  Whereas  many  mulattoes  may  be 
found  of  complexions  considerably  lighter,  who  betray  most 
of  the  discriminating  marks  of  their  African  ancestors. 

The  climate  of  Europe  has  long  since  produced  its  maxi- 
mum of  effect  in  modifying  the  complexion  and  figure  of  its 
Inhabitants.  The  warmer  districts  have  long  ceased  to  add  a 
deeper  shade  to  the  skin  of  each  succeeding  generation.  Un- 
less the  power  of  the  modifying  causes  be  increased,  the  ef- 
fect can  never  be  carried  any  further.  Yet  do  the  distinctive 
characters,  indicating  a  perfect  unity  of  species,  prevail  on 
the  continent  as  universally  now,  as  they  did  a  thousand  years 
ago.    Varieties  have,  indeed,  been  produced  in  the  race  of 
Europeans,  but  the  race  itself  remains  inviolate.  And,  with- 
out affecting  to  be  uncommonly  prescient  or  sagacious,  we 
venture  to  predict,  that  when  ten  centuries  more  shall  have 
passed  over  them,  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  (unless  adulte- 
rated by  admixtures  with  other  nations)  will  exhibit  unchan- 
ged the  same  features,  the  same  figure,  and  the  same  com- 
plexion, as  they  do  at  present.  They  will  still  exhibit,  with- 
out alloy,  all  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  present  Euro- 
pean race.    When  properly  considered,  then,  the  existing 
Vol.  IL  U 
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aspect  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  variegated  as  it  is  by  the 
coiijpiexion  ot'its  inhabitants,  furnishes  matter  of  argument 
againsr,  rat!)er  than  in  favour  of  our  author's  hypothesis. 

Dr.  Snrth's/r77/r//i  iiistorical  evidence  is  derived  from  the 
Arabs.  1  hat  singuhir  and  once  distinguished  people,  he  ob- 
serves, ''  can  be  traced  by  a  clear  antl  undisputed  genealogy 
to  their  origin  in  one  fausily;  and  they  have  never  been  blen- 
ded either  by  conquest  or  by  commerce  with  any  other  race. 
And  yet  we  find  every  gradation  of  discoloration  amongthem 
from  the  swarthy  hue  of  the  northern  provinces,  to  the  deep 
black  suffused  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  which  prevails  in  the 
southern  angle  of  the  Arab'an  peninsula."* 

By  referring  to  some  of  our  preceding  remarks,  the  reader 
wilhneet  with  whatamountstoa  full  comment  on  this  passage. 
He  will  there  find  it  conceded,  that  a  variety  in  climate  is 
capable  of  producing,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  corresponding 
variety  in  the  human  couiplexion  ;  and  that,  in  Arabia,  such 
an  effect  has  actually  resulted  from  this  cause.  But  he  will 
also  find  it  tliere  stated,  and  we  hope  established  to  his  satis- 
faction, that  this  effect  is  confined  to  complexion  alone,  the 
distinctive  marks  of  the  Arabic  race  subsisting,  in  as  full  per- 
fection, in  the  southern,  as  they  do  in  the  middle  or  northern 
regions  of  that  extensive  country.  From  this  operation,  which 
is  altogether  superficial — this  mere  deepening  of  the  shades 
of  the  human  comj;lexion,  nothing  can  possibly  be  inferred 
as  to  the  power  of  chmate  to  produce  a  radical  transmutation 
of  races.  Fortlie  southern  Arabs,  though  approaching  them 
in  color, are  notwithstanding  as  far  removed  from  the  genuine 
character  of  the  Negro  race,  as  their  fairer  countrymen  who 
inhabit  the  north.  They  have  not  about  them  a  single  feature 
resembling  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  of  Africa.  7'ill  we  find 
Asiatics  or  Eurofjeans,  then,  converted  into  real  Negroes  by 
the  influence  of  a  hot  climate  and  certain  savage  modes  of 
life,  we  must  still  remain  incredulous  of  the  fact,  notwith- 
standing a  thousand  speculations  to  the  contrary. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  topic  without  remarking,  that 
it  would  gratify  us  exceedingly  to  see  a  detail  of  the  evidence 
by  which  the  Arabic  [)eopIe  are 'traced  byaclearand  undis- 
puted .^enealogy  to  their  origin  in  one  family."  We  have  seen 
an  auempt  at  such  exposition,  learned  indeed,  and  somewhat 
plaisibl  ;  but,  as  we  think,  utterly  abortive. 

0(^r  autljor's^/?/^  historical  fact  relates  to  the  Jews.  From 
his  own  acknowledgement  it  is  obvious  that  he  attaches  great 
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weight,  to  the  history  of  that  extraordinary  people — that  he 
considers  it  as,  in  some  measure,  the  stronghold  of  his  hypo- 
thesis. 

*'  No  example-,  says  he,  can  carry  with  it  greater  authority 
on  this  subject  than  that  of  the  Jews.  Descended  from  one 
stock,  prciiibited  by  their  most  sacied  institutions  from  inter- 
marrying with  strangers,  and  yet  widely  dispersed  into  every 
region  on  the  globe,  this  one  people  is  marked  witii  the  pe- 
culiar characteristics  of  every  climate.  In  Britain  and  Ger- 
many they  are  fair,  brown  in  France  and  in  Turkey,  swarthy 
in  Portugal  and  Spain,  olive  in  Syria  and  Chuldea,  tawny  or 
copper-colored  in  Arabia  and  Egypt."* 

This  paragraph  is  by  far  too  general  and  unqualified  in 
statement  and  assertions;  for  the  facts  it  sets  forth  are  true 
only  in  part.  Whatever  shades  of  complexion  the  Jews  nvay 
contract  in  other  countries,  they  are  not  ^\fair  in  Bi  itain  and 
"  Germany.''^  A  by^own  people,  at  least,  they  are  in  every  section 
of  the  globe  they  inhabit — we  mean  that  thc^ir  complexion  is 
never  lighter  than  a  brown,  when  their  veins  are  free  from 
christian  blood.  Tliis  assertion  is  founded  on  oi)servation  in 
part,  and  partly  on  information  derived  from  observant  and 
intelligent  travellers. 

But  even  admitting  every  thing  for  which  the  doctor  con- 
tends in  relation  to  the  complexion  of  the  Jews,  what  has 
he  to  say  on  the  subject  of  their  national  countfman.ee  ?  Does 
that  too  vary  with  climate  and  the  mode  of  iivinir,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  countenance  of  every  peO|>le  among  whom  it  is 
their  lot  to  reside?  Do  the  real  descendants  of  Isael  ev-r  ac- 
quire tliatpecuiiarconfigurationandexprL'ssionof<:ce,  which 
distmgu^shes  the  Hollander  from  the  German,  the  Ger.nan 
from  the  Frenchman,  the  Frenciiman  from  rhe  Spa  iir<rd,  and 
the  Turk  from  theiu  all?  Do  they  ever  bjcome  so  couple-ely 
amalga  nated  in  their  aspect  with  tiiose  around  ihciH,  as  to 
have  the  distinctive  character  of  their  countenance  swallowed 
up  an.d  lost  in  a  national  likeness  ?  The  answer  is  of^jvious. 
Without  attempting  accurately  to  dej^.ct  it,  we  venture  ro  as- 
sert, that  there  is  so.nethi^jg  in  the  complexion  and  counte- 
nance of  a  Jew,  which  ;  rociaimshis  birttu'iptit,  aisd  serves  as 
an  index  co  his  parentage  throughout  the  world. — Somethi  o- 
that  personally  d  sting!!  sJies  him  trom  all  otner  clescr.p.ioi  s 
of  men,  and  which  neiiher  climate,  nor  manners,  nor  as?  >- 
ciations,  nor  modes  of  living  are  competent  to  efface.  Not- 
withstanding the  centuries  tiiat  bave  rolled  away  since  ttie 
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dispersion  of  this  people,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
they  retain,  at  the  present  day,  much  of  the  complexion,  and 
perhaps  still  more  of  the  character  of  countenance,  which 
marked  them  originally  in  the  land  of  Palestine.  If  then  they 
have  already  passed  through  such  a  waste  of  ages  without 
being  stript  of  their  primitive  appearance,  it  is  probable  they 
will  retain  the  same,  unaffected  by  time,  till  the  period  of 
their  predicted  return  to  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers. 
Perhaps  it  is  even  within  the  special  drift  of  a  wise  and  be- 
neficent providence  towards  them,  that  this  should  be  the 
case;  in  order  that,  on  their  first  assembling  in  the  plains  of 
Judea,  they  may  become  at  once  a  homogeneous  people,  and 
be  the  better  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  new  residence. 

As  to  the  "  tribe  of  Jews  or  Israelites,"  alledged  by  Dr. 
Smith  to  have  ''  been  lately  discovered  in  India,"  and  who, 
to  use  his  own  language,  "  have  become,  by  a  residence  of 
ages  in  that  climate,  as  black  as  the  natives,"  the  story  par- 
takes so  much  of  romance,  that  an  attempt  either  to  explain 
or  refute  it,  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  The  introduction  of 
such  unauthenticated  and  improbable  narratives  into  works 
of  science,  is  an  infringement  of  the  rules  of  sound  philo- 
sophy. The  practice,  however,  needs  but  little  rebuke,  as 
it  uniformly  carries  its  punishment'along  with  ir,  by  weaken- 
ing the  cause  it  is  intended  to  fortify. 

If  the  influence  of  every  kind  of  climate,  under  every  state 
of  society  and  manner  of  life,  continued  during  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  has  been  found  insufficient  to  deprive  the 
Jews  intirely  of  a  dark  penetrating  eye,  an  aquiline  nose,  a 
pointed  chin,  and  an  olive  complexion,  how  many  centuries 
would  be  requisite,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  to  bleach 
completely  the  skin  of  the  African,  and  mould  his  features 
into  European  symmetry  ? 

Our  author's  sixth  and  last  historical  evidence,  being  con- 
siderably more  complicated  than  either  of  the  preceding,  will 
require  a  greater  latitude  of  comment.  It  is  derived  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  Of  these,  the  whites,  or 
Anglo-Americans,  as  they  are  more  fancifully  denominated, 
are  alledged  to  have  very  materially  degenerated  from  the 
fairness  and  ruddiness  of  their  ancestral  complexion  :  while 
the  blacks,  or  descendants  of  the  Africans,  still  retaining  their 
aboriginal  hue,  are  asserted  to  be  improving  in  the  length 
and  quantity  of  their  hair,  and  fast  acquiring  the  symmetry 
and  expression  of  the  European  countenance. 

"Another  example,"  says  the  doctor,  "  of  the  power  of 
climate  to  change  the  complexion,  and  even  to  introduce  great 
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alterations  into  the  whole  constitution,  is  presented  to  the  view 
of  the  philosophic  observer  in  the  native  population  of  the 
United  States.  Sprung,  not  long  since,  from  the  British,  the 
Irish,  and  the  German  nations,  who  are  the  fairest  people  in 
Europe,  they  have  undergone  a  visible  and  important  change. 
A  certain  paleness  of  complexion  and  softness  of  feature  in 
the  native  American  strikes  a  British  traveller  as  soon  as  he 
arrives  upon  our  shores. — The  American  complexion  does  not 
exhibit  so  clear  a  red  and  white  as  the  British  or  the  German. 
And  there  is  a  tinge  of  sallowness  spread  over  it  which  indi- 
cates the  tendency  of  the  climate  to  generate  bile."* 

These,  with  a  variety  of  similar  remarks  made  by  our  author 
in  relation  to  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  correct;  but  they  bear  with  no  force  what- 
ever on  the  question  at  issue. — They  have  no  tendency  either 
to  prove  or  disprove  the  descent  of  mankind  from  a  common 
stock.  For,  though  we  have,  in  the  United  States,  lost  some- 
thing of  the  fairness  and  transparency  of  our  ancestral  com- 
plexion, (and  in  the  eastern  and  middle  states  the  loss  is  very 
trifling)  yet  no  one  will  contend  that  we  have  lost  a  single 
distinctive  characteristic  of  our  race.  We  are  still  the  same 
people  with  those  from  whom  we  are  descended — English, 
Irish,  and  Germans  still,  modified  a  little  in  appearance  by  a 
different  climate,  different  views,  and  different  habits.  We 
are  certainly  not,  as  some  would  have  it,  semi-Indianized, 
We  are  no  nearer  being,  in  any  respects,  identified  with  the 
aborigines  of  our  country,  than  were  our  European  forefa- 
thers on  their  first  arrival  on  the  American  shores. 

In  the  southern  states,  even  the  maritime  sections  of  them, 
where  the  degeneracy  of  complexion  is  most  remarkable,  that 
degeneracy  is  not  very  great:  and  it  is  now,  perhaps,  com- 
pletely at  astand.  The  human  constitution,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  and  will  be  still  more  amply  illustrated  hereafter,  ac- 
quires, in  time,  a  power  of  resisting  the  influence  of  climate, 
whether  that  influence  tend  to  the  production  of  disease  orthe 
discoloration  of  the  skin.  Itis  owing  principally  to  this  power 
inherent  in  living  matter  of  accommodating  its  action  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  itis  placed,  thatthedark- 
ening  process  of  a  hot  climate  on  the  human  skin,  is  arrested 
in  itsprogressbefore  it  reaches  thepoint  of  absolute  blackness. 
It  is  owing  to  this  power,  that  such  a  climate  will  darken  the 
complexion  of  the  fifth  generation  as  much  as  it  will  the  com- 
plexion of  the  fiftieth.     About  this  period  in  genealogical 
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descent  the  human  constitution  appears  to  make  an  effectual 
stand  against  all  the  imbrowuing  agents  from  without. 
Hence  it  maybe  regarded  as  a  legitimate  conchjsion  drawn 
from  principles  long  known  and  well  established,  that  the 
shades  of  complexion  in  many  of  our  southern  fellow  citi- 
zens, are  as  dark  now  as  they  will  hereafter  become  in  their 
remotest  descendants. 

Of  our  author's  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  descendants 
of  Africans  in  the  United  States,  the  following  extract  from 
his  Essay  exhibits  a  sufficient,  and,  in  our  opinion,  a  curi- 
ous specimen. 

*'  The  field  slaves  in  the  southern  states,"  says  he,  "  are  in 
comparison  with  the  domestics,  badly  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged. 
They  live  together  in  small  collections  of  huts  on  the  planta- 
tions on  which  they  labour, remote  from  thesociety  and  exam- 
ple of  their  superiors.  Confined,  in  this  manner,  to  associate 
only  with  themselves,  they  retain  many  customs  of  their  Afri- 
can ancestors.  And  pressed  with  labour,  and  dejected  by  servi- 
tude, and  the  humdiating  circumstances  in  which  they  find 
themselves,  they  have  little  ambition  to  improve  their  personal 
appearance  ;  andtheiroppressed  condition  contributes  to  con- 
tinue, ina  considerable  degree,  thedeformities  of  their  origi- 
nal climate.  The  domestic  servants,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
remain  near  thepersons,  and  areemployed  within  the  families 
of  their  masters,  ^  re  treated  with  great  lenity,  theirservice  is 
light,  they  are  fed  and  clothed  like  their  superiors :  insensibly 
they  receive  the  same  ideas  of  elegance  and  beauty,  and  dis- 
cover a  great  facility  in  adopting  their  manners.  Thisclassof 
slaves,  therefore,  hasadvanct  d  far  before  the  others  in  ac- 
quiring the  regular  and  agreeable  features,  and  tlie  expres- 
sive countenance,  which  can  be  formed  only  in  the  midst  of 
civilized  society.  The  former  (field  slaves,)  are  generally  ill 
shaped.  They  preserve,  in  a  great  degree,  the  African  lips, 
nose,  and  hair.  Their  genius  is  didl,  and  tlje  expression 
of  their  countenances  sleepy  and  stupid.  The  latter  (domes- 
tic slaves)  frequently  exhibit  very  straight  and  well  propor- 
tioned limbs.  Their  hair  is  often  extended  to  three  and  four 
inches,  and  sometimes  to  a  greater  lengih.  The  size  and 
form  of  tlie  mouth  is,  in  many  ivstanccs,  not  unhandsome,  and 
sometimes  even  beautiful ;  the  composition  of  the  features  regu^ 
lar,  their  capacity  good,  and  their  loi  k  animated."* 

We  have  ourselves  resided,  an<«  trav.  lied  not  aiittle  in  the 
southern  states,  andean  therefore,  speak  from  personal  obser- 
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vation  on  the  subject  of  the  African  race,  in  that  section  of 
onr  country  .-We  would  reluctantlychargethe  preceding  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Smith  with  positive  error,  in  point  of  fact;  but 
we,  without  hesitation  contend,  that  it  is  so  expressed  as  neces- 
sarily to  implant  error  in  the  minds  of  his  readers.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  clothed  is  too  forcible,  as  well  as  too 
general;  and,  in  some  sentences,  no  doubt  means  more  than 
our  author  intended.  Notwithstanding  the  fervor  of  his  zeal 
for  the  establishment  of  his  hypothesis,  we  are  far  from  sus- 
pecting him  of  an  intention  to  mislead. 

We  can  scarcelyjhowever,  treat  with  indulgence  that  clause 
in  the  foregoing  passage,  wherein  the  writer  declares  that, 
"  the  size  and  form  of  the  mouth  (of  the  descendants  of 
Africans  domesticated  in  the  families  of  their  masters;,  is 
sometimes  even  beautiful  ^  and  t\\Q  composition  of  their  features 
regular!'''  Expressions  as  sweeping  and  forcible  as  these  might 
perhaps  be  admissible,  if  used  only  in  a  comparative  sense, 
i.  e.  in  comparing  the  features  of  one  African  with  the  features 
of  another;  for  the  features  of  that  people  differ  in  their  sym- 
metrical proportions  and  arrangements,  no  less  than  those  of 
other  nations — some  of  them  being  more  and  some  less  irre- 
gular and  deformed.  But,  when  cither  the  real  European  coun- 
tenance of  the  present  day,  or  the  ideal  countenance  of  the 
Greeks  or  Romans,  is  used  as  a  standard  of  comparison — to 
pronounce  the  mouth  of  the  African  well  sized  and  beautiful, 
and  the  composition  of  his  features  regular,  is  undoubtedly  an 
error,  and  one  which  might  be  easily  corrected  by  observation. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  many  Africans  (full  blooded  ones  we 
believe)the  deformity  and  irregularity  of  whose  features  were 
remarkably  diminished  to  the  eye,  in  consequence  of  being 
accompanied  by  an  animated  and  pleasing  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. But  when  examined  apart  from  that  expression,  and 
tested  by  the  symmetry  of  European  features,  the  illusion  was 
dissipated,  and  the  fancied  regularity  immediately  disappear- 
ed. Without  meaning,  then,  to  call  in  question  our  author's 
general  accuracy  and  discernment,  we  do  suspect,  that  in  the 
present  instance,he  has  been  led  into  error  either  by  mistaking 
pleasing  expression  of  countenance,  for  correct  proportion  of 
features, orby  directing  his  attention  and  applying  his  admea- 
surement to  individuals  partaking  of  a  twofold  race — the  Eu- 
ropean ingrafted  on  the  African  stock.  Nor  ought  a  mistake  of 
the  latter  kind  to  be  considered  as  extraordinary.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  are  mulattoes,  the  descendants  of  a  white 
father  and  a  black  mother,  who  inherit,  with  but  little  alloy, 
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their  maternal  complexion,  with  much  of  the  regularity  and 
symmetry  of  the  paternal  features. 

The  distinction  which  Dr.  Smith  draws  between  the  house 
and  field  slaves  in  the  southern  states,  is  in  substance  correct; 
but  he  certainly  attributes  it  to  a  wrong  cause.  His  statement 
of  the  facts  is  historically  true;  but  his  exposition  of  them, 
philosophically  erroneous.  He  alledges  that  the  house  slaves 
possess  more  symmetry  of  form  and  regularity  of  feature  than 
the  field  slaves;  because  they  are  domiciliated  in  the  dwellings 
of  their  nicisters.  Their  more  eligible  situation  he  assigns  as 
the  cause  of  their  comparative  elegance  and  beauty  .Whereas, 
in  reality,  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  true.  The  house  slaves 
are  admitted  into  the  families,  and  educated  under  the  eye  of 
their  masters,  where  their  manners  are  improved  by  the  exam- 
ples of  their  superiors,  because  they  are  previously  agreeable 
both  in  feature  and  figure — becausethey  are  already  best  calcu- 
lated by  nature  to  become  active,  handsome,  a?id  pleasiiig  domes- 
tics. 

Such  is  incontestibly  the  original  ground  of  the  superiority 
in  appearance,  manners,  and  intellect  possessed  by  the  house 
slaves  of  the  southern  states,  over  such  as  are  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  superiority  is  enhanced  and  rendered  still 
more  strikingly  preeminent,  by  the  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment which  the  former  derive  from  the  constant  society  and 
example  of  their  superiors. 

Another  point  of  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the 
domestic  slaves  to  which  our  author  attaches  an  importance 
greatly  beyond  what  it  merits, is  an  augmentation  in  the  growth 
of  their  hair.  This  excrescence  is  "  oftentimes  extended,"  he 
says,  **  to  three  or  four  inches,  and  sometimes   to  a  greater 
length."  His  statement  of  the  fact  is  true.    But  what  is  to  be 
inferred  from  it  ?    Definitely  nothing  in  elucidation   of  the 
point  at  issue.  Is  the  character  of  the  hair  in  any  measure  al- 
tered by  the  increase  of  its  length?   Is  it  approximated  in  its 
qualities  to  European  or  Asiatic  hair  ?  Certainly  not.  It  is  still 
nothing  but  African  hair  somewhat  extended  beyond  its  usual 
length.  Nor  is  its  capability  of  such  extension  to  be  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  as  an  evidence  that  it  is  susceptible  of 
the  same  cultivation  which  adds  to  the  length  of  other  hair. 
By  uncleanliness  and  neglect  the  hair  of  Europeans  will  de- 
generate in  itsextent,  its  qualities,  and  its  appearance,  becom- 
ing short  and  dry,  harsh  and  unseemly.  But  it  cannot  be  said 
that  neglect  and  filth  will  ever  convert  it  into  the  hair  of  the 
African.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  that  cultivation  which 
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contributes  to  the  length  and  amelioration  of  the  African  hair, 
ever  deprive  it  of  its  distinctive  properties. 

There  is  yet  another  difference  between  the  field  and  do- 
mestic slaTes  of  the  southern  states  which  Dr.  Smith  has  ne- 
glected to  mention,  and  wl\ich  militates  against  his  favourite 
hypothesis.  The  field  and  house  slaves  of  the  same  blood, 
brothers  and  sisters,  for  instance,  descended  from  the  same 
parents,  have  not  precisely  an  equal  depth  of  complexion. 
The  well  fed  and  well  clothed  domestics,  who  reside  at  their 
casein  the  houses  of  their  masters,  are  perceptibly  the  darkest. 
Yet  agreeably  to  Dr.  Smith's  theory,  this  ought  not  to  be  the 
ease.  Ontheotherhandthe veryreverseshould  unquestionably 
obtain.  Exposure  to  heat,  light,  tatigue  and  filth,  and  subjec- 
tion to  bad  and  scanty  fare,  constitute  with  our  author  the 
most  effective  and  unerring  causes  in  the  production  of  a 
black  skin.  But  the  field  slave*  are  exposed  to  all  thesecauses, 
and  that,  at  times,  in  a  very  aggravated  degree  ;  while  the 
more  fortunate  domestics  experience  few  or  none  of  them, 
being  well  fed,  well  clothed,  cleanly,  and  employed  in  easy 
and  agreeable  tasks.  Yet,  as  we  have  said,  the  latter  are  the 
darkest  by  several  shades. 

This  fact,  which  admits,  we  think, of  an  easysolution,  bears 
forcibly  on  the  issue  of  the  present  question.  The  natural 
complexion  of  the  Negro  is  black,  as  that  of  the  European  is 
florid  and  fair.  In  each  race  the  highest  and  most  perfect  state 
of  the  complexion  results  from  a  similar  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances:—such  a  combination  as  contributes  most  to  the 
perfection  of  animal  health  and  vigor.  For  excellence  of 
complexion  is  essentially  dependent  on  excellence  of  health. 
This  is  the  case  with  Africans  no  less  than  with  Europeans. 
Henee,  during  indisposition,  the  skin  of  the  latter  grows  pale, 
while  that  of  the  former  becomesdingy  and  yellow,  each  de- 
parting alike  from  its  healthy  hue. 

What  now  are  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Europe- 
an complexion  attains  its  highest  and  most  perfect  state?  We 
answer,  these: — cleanliness,  moderate  exposure  to  light  and 
air,  easy  and  agreeable  labour,  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  and 
nutritious  food,  pleasant  associations, a  light  heart,  and  aeon- 
tented  mind— in  fine,  whatever  contributes  to  pleasing  and 
salutiferous impressions.  Such  precisely  is  the  combination  of 
circumstances  in  the  midst  of  which,  the  domestic  slaves  pass 
,  away  their  time  in  the  southern  states.  Thus  fortunately  situ- 
ated their  spirits  are  buoyant,  their  health  is  excellent,  and 
all  t!)e  secretions  of  the  body  go  vigorousl}  on.  But  the  for- 
mation of  theWack  pigment  which  gives  color  to  the  skin  is  a 
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jreiiuine  secretory  process.    It,  therefore,  amon^  the  rest  is 
active  and  ener(;etic.    Tims  do  these  cheerful  and  contented, 
domestics  put  on  th^st  jetty  and  sleek  appearance  which  is  as 
much  the  effect  a)id  sijrnal  of  health  in  them,  as  the  liveliest 
carnation  on  the  cheek  of  the  Kuropean.    Thus  do  causes  the 
very  reverse  of  those  to  which  Dr.  Sniith  ascribes  it,  contri- 
buteto  the  depth  and  perfection  of  the  African  color.  Amonjif 
the  field  slaves,  on  the  other  hantl,  where  exposure  to  all  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather  is  almost  uninterrupted,  where 
the  toil  is  grievous,  the  diet  scanty  and  ill  prepared,  the  per- 
son squalid,  the  juices  of  the  body  impoverished,  and  the  spi- 
rits broken — canses  peculiarly  and  povverfnlly  operative,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Smith,  in  ebonizing  tlie  complexion  of  man; — 
amid  these  circumstances,  we  say,  the  African  color  is  found 
in  less  perfection  than  under  the  influence  of  opposite  causes. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Among  the  field  slaves,  health  being 
comparatifvely  languid,  and  the  functions  of  thebody  preter- 
naturally  faint,   the   complexion   assumes  a  corresponding 
sickliness,  analogous   to  what  takes  place  in  the    persons  of 
Europeans.     Whereas  among   the   doniestic   slaves,  whose 
veins  hold  richer  blood,  and  who  are  heirs  to  a  more  felicitous 
lot,  the  most  perfect  degree  of  health  is  found  in  unison  with 
the  most  finished  state  of  complexion. 

It  is  confidently  asserted,  by  writers,  and  we  believe  the 
statement  to  be  correct,  that  the  infants  of  Africans,  when 
they  first  see  the  light,  have  not  yet  attained  the  full  maturity 
of  their  parental  complexion.  Nor  do  they,  as  it  is  alleged, 
acquire  it,  tillthey  have  been  exposed  for  a  time  to  the  influ- 
ence of  climate,  i.e.  till  their  skin  has  been  darkened  by  the 
combined  action  uf  the  atmosphere  and  the  solar  rays.  Hence 
it  is  contended  that  a  black  complexion  is  wox.  natural  to  that 
people,  but  that  they  derive  from  nature  nothing  more  than  a 
predisposition  to  such  complexion,  the  blackness  being  actu- 
ally produced  by  external  and  adventitious  causes.  It  is  ad- 
ded, that  if  these  causes  were  withheld,  the  color  which  is  the 
efft^'Ct  of  them  would  never  ensue. 

Such  sophistry  as  this  may  indeed  puzzle,  and  engen<ler 
doubts;  but  never  can  either  enlighten  or  convince  the  judg- 
ment. At  best  itonly  places  at  a  greater  distance  thedifhculty 
it  is  not  able  to  remove,  and  thus  obliges  us,  in  pursuing  the 
discussion,  to  ascen  I  one  link  higher  in  the  chain  of  causes. 

Africans,  it  is  said,  derive  from  nature  a  predisposition  to 
blackness — a  capability  of  being  turned  black  by  the  agency 
of  air,  heat,  and  light — and  does  not  this  predisposition  con- 
stitute between  them  and  Europeans  a  distinction  as  radical 
as  the  color  itself  would  do  were  it  originally  present  ? 
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Africans,  it  is  added,  would  not  become  black  if  they  were, 
not  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  foregoing  external  causes- 
heat,  light,  air,  and  a  few  others.  True,  we  reply,  because  it 
is  essential  to  their  completion  of  their  constitution— to  the 
perfect  evolution  of  their  physical  character,  that  they  should 
sustain  the  action  of  these  causes — fc^r  without  being  thus 
exposed  they  could  never  become  inhabitants  of  earth,  and 
could,  not,  therefore,  fulfil  the  end  of  their  creation. 

Let  us  extend  a  little  further  the  principle  here  advanced, 
and  mark  the  absurdities  into  which  it  will  lead  us.    Negroes, 
it  is  said,  are  not  naturally  black  ;  because  blackness  does  not 
form  the  complexion  oftheir  new  born  infants.  Neither,then, 
are  Europeans  naturally  fair — they  too  have  only  a  predispo- 
sition to  fairness — and  this  for  the  same  reason  which  is  urjjed 
in  the  case  of  Africans,  vizSbecause  the  infants  of  Europeans 
donot  bring  into  tfie  world  with  them  the  lily  and  the  carna- 
tion blended  in  their  complexion — because  these  delicate 
tints  are  afterwards  acquired  by  them,  through  the  instrument 
tality  of  external  causes.    It  is  a  truth  which  must  be  familiar 
to  every  one,  that  the  infants  of  Europeans,  when  newly  born, 
are  almost  as  remote  from   their  parental  fairness  of  com- 
plexion, as  the  infants  of  Africans  are  from  their  hereditary 
blackness.  The  native  complexion  of  each  race  remains  a  de- 
sideratum to  be  supplied  after  birth.    In  repairing  this  defi- 
ciency, it  would  seem  that  nature  has  to  perform  for  each  a 
task  very  nearly  equal  in  difficulty — she  labours  but  little  less 
ifi  bleaching  the  skin  of  the  European  infant,  than  she  does  in 
painting  the  African  black.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  she 
performs  the  two  tasks  with  different  instruments,  and  by  dif- 
ferent processes.     For  the  completion  of  the  European  com- 
plexion the  skin  of  the  infant  has  to  be  freed  from  a  super- 
fluous matter  that  obstructs  its  transparency,  and  sullies  its 
fairness ;  and  this  purpose  nature  effects  through  the  agency  of 
the  cutaneous  absorbents.   Whereas  in  completing  the  African 
complexion,  the  skin  of  the  infant,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to 
receive  a  portion  of  matter  that  is  yet  wanting — it  has  to  be 
impregnated  with  a  black  pigment  calculated  to  i.mprint  on  it 
its  destined  color — a  work  which  is  accomplished  by  the  pvo^ 
cess  o^  secretion.     These  we  regard  as  essential  distinctions, 
radicated  in  the  constitution  by  nature  herself,  which,  in  our 
estimation,  bid  a  secure  defiance  to  all  the  causes  which  our 
learned  author  has  arrayed  against  them. 

It  was  our  intentbn  to  have  imbodied  within  a  single 
article  all  we  had  to  offer  on  the  present  subject.  On  a  dis- 
tant survey  of  the  ground   of  controversy  such   limits   ap- 
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peared  amply  suQicient  for  our  purpose.  But  on  a  nearer 
approach,  the  field  was  discovered  to  be  unexpectedly  exteu- 
sive  and  we  have  already  taken  a  wider  raniie  than  comports 
perhaj^s,  with  the  patience  of  our  readers.  We  shall  therefore, 
indulge  ourselves  no  farther  on  the  present  occasion,  than 
merely  to  add  a  few  remarks  in  illustration  of  a  particular 
point,  which,  though  unnoticed,  as  we  believe,  by  preceding 
writers,  is  notwithstanding,  in  our  view,  important  to  the  sub- 
ject which  we  have  had  under  consideration.  In  a  future  num- 
ber, should  we  find  leisure  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  we  will 
endeavour  to  lay  open  certain  philosophical,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  physiological  errors  contained  in  Dr.  Smith's 
essay  on  the  human  complexion  and  figure. 

The  Negroes  inhabiting  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  the 
most  intemperate  section  of  the  globe  that  avarice  has  hitherto 
discovered  or  enterprise  explored,  are  an  active  and  vigorous, 
many  of  them  a  tall  and  portly  race  of  men.  In  pointnf  stature, 
strength,  and  vigor  of  constitution,  they  are  on  a  level  with 
most  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Nor  are  they  at  all  inferior 
either  in  the  degree  of  health  they  enjoy,  or  the  longevity  to 
which  they  oftentimes  attain.  Hence  we  have  the  support  of 
nature  in  asserting,  that  the  climate  they  inhabit  is  in  all  re- 
spects perfectly  congenial  to  their  constitution.  Fora  climate 
not  thus  accommodated  to  the  susceptibilities  and  physical 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  can  never  contribute  to  produce 
or  perpetuate  in  them  excellence  either  of  body  or  mind. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  necessarily  entail  a  striking  and  i>er- 
manent  degeneracy  of  both. 

But  says  our  learned  author,  the  Negroes  of  western  Africa 
were  once  a  people  of  fair  complexion,  and  have  contracted 
their  present  color  from  the  intemperature  of  the  climate,  and 
their  modes  of  life.  A  torrid  sun,  a  vitiated  atmosphere, 
savage  manners,  and  a  mode  of  living  brutalized  by  filth, 
have  imprinted  on  their  skin  the  dye  of  the  raven. 

Mow,  we  ask,  could  these  people  undergo  such  an  intire 
metamorphosis  of  complexion,  and  still  preserve  their  health, 
their  strength,  and  their  stature  unimpaired? — still  retain  a 
constitution  sufficiently  firm  and  elastic  to  sustain,  in  many 
instaiices,  for  a  century,  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  a  labo- 
rious life? 

Do  we,  at  the  present  period,  know  of  any  nation  or  colony 
actually  sulTering,  or  that  within  the  memory  of  history  has 
sufi'erc'd,  a  ren)arkable  change  ofcomplexion  from  fairto dark, 
without,  attliesainetime,experiencingor  havingexperienced, 
a  corresponding  change  in  stature,  as  well  as  in  the  strength 
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and  activity  of  the  system  ?  Is  there  on  record  or  now  extant 
a  single  instance,  where  a  striking  degeneracy  of  complex- 
ion has  been  produced  by  the  agency  of  climate,  unaccom- 
panied by  a  similar  degeneracy  of  corporeal  powers?  We 
fearlessly  assert  that,  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  no  such 
example  as  this  is  to  be  found. 

In  every  instance  where  the  nations  of  Europe  have  at- 
tempted to  plant  colonies  in  torrid  climates,  the  loss  of  stven  j];th 
and  stature,  among  the  colonists,  has  proceeded  pari  passu 
with  their  loss  of  complexion.  Hence  the  descents  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  subsequent  generations,  have  been  as  re- 
roarkabe  for  feeble  frames  as  for  dark  skins.  Their  whole 
systems  exhibiting  manifest  marks  of  a  physical  degeneracy, 
have  borne  testimony  to  the  deleterious  and  powerful  agents 
by  which  they  have  been  assailed.  The  same  thin^  is  even 
true,  with  regard  to  the  stationary  inhabitants  of  the  same 
country,  where  a  difference  of  climate  has  communicated 
different  shades  to  the  complexion.  Those  districts  where  the 
heavens  are  most  intemperate,  and  where  the  deepest  dye  is 
consequently  imprinted  on  the  skin,  are  peopled  by  the  weak- 
est and  most  diminutive  inhabitants.  Thus  in  France,  Spain, 
Arabia,  and  China,  the  people  of  the  southern  provinces,  who 
have  darker  complexions  than  those  of  the  northern,  are  also 
inferior  in  stature  and  strength.  So  certainly  does  a  striking 
degeneracy  of  complexion  imply  a  degeneracy  of  the  whole 
man,  and  so  fundamentally  hostile  is  a  burning  climate  to  the 
constitution  and  corporeal  excellence  of  the  whites. 

How,  then,couldafairand  portly  people,  emigrating  to  the 
west  of  Africa,  and  being  reduced  at  first  by  the  malignity  of 
the  climate  to  a  stature,  and  condition  of  strength  greatly 
below  the  standard  they  had  brought  along  with  them ; — 
how,  we  say,  could  such  a  people  assume  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, and,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  climate,  return 
to  their  primitive  size,  activity  and  vigor?  Would  not  the 
same  malign  influence  of  the  elements  which  had  contracted 
their  dimensions  and  robbed  them  of  their  strength,  fix  them 
permanently  in  the  state  of  physical  degradation  to  which  it 
had  reduced  them  ?  Would  it  ever  suffer  them,  while  subject 
to  its  impressions,  to  reascend  to  the  same  point  in  the  scale 
of  magnitude  and  vigor,  from  which  it  had  originally  de- 
pressed them? 

According  to  a  law  of  living  matter  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready adverted,  the  degeneracy  in  question  has  its  limits — at 
a  certain  point  its  progress  is  arrested — it  becomes  stationary, 
and  cannot  go  on  a(li?ifinUum--csinnot  affect  the  annihilation 
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of  the  race.  But  we  know  of  no  law  b}"  which  its  movement 
can  be  rendered  retrograde — by  which, being  onceconfirmed, 
it  can  ever  be  removed,  unless  by  anabandonmentof  thecli- 
niate  which  prod»iced  it. 

In  reply  to  this,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  as  the  morbi- 
fic powers  of  climate  become  less  and  less  operative  on  each 
succeedinggeneration,  their  dominion  will,  at  length,  so  com- 
pletely expire,  and  their  influence  become  so  utterly  extinct, 
that  thehuman  frame,  while  still  exposed  to  their  action,  will 
be  suffered  to  regain  its  primitive  size,  and  the  system  to 
recover  its  antecedent  vigor. — But,  on  this  plea,  the  com- 
plexion should  also  revert  to  its  primitive  fairness.  For  the 
clauses,  appertainirig  to  climate,  that  darken  the  skin  lose 
their  influence  in  cime,  as  well  as  those  that  lessen  and  debi- 
litate the  body. 

These  are  considerations  which,  in  our  view,  amount  to  in- 
superable objections  against  the  hypothesismaintained  by  Dr. 
Smith.  For  if  the  Negroes  of  the  west  of  Africa  be  nothing 
but  white  men  converted  into  what  they  now  are,  by  a  burning 
climate  and  a  savage  mode  of  life,  they  must  have  passed 
through  the  following  mutations. — Lofty  and  vigorous  in 
their  persons  at  first — small  and  debilitated  afterwards — noiv 
lofty  and  vigorous  again — they  must  have  been  weakened 
and  strengthened,  diminished  and  enlarged  in  their  frames 
beneath,  and  by  the  influence  of,  the  same  unfriendly  causes. 
— To  admit  the  occurrence  of  such  changes,  from  such 
sources  is  a  concession  which  religion  does  not  exact,  and 
which  our  reason  imperatively  forbids. 
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[In  the  month  of  November  last,  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the  French 
Minister  of  the  Interior  to  the  Genevan  Chamber  of  *  Commerce,  inviting 
them  to  establish  a  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  Turkey,  through 
the  Illyriah  Provinces.  To  this  letter  an  answer  was  returned  containing  bo 
many  hold  and  offensive  truths,  that  the  Prefect  of  Geneva,  through  whom  it 
was  transmitted,  was  immediately  disgraced,  and  an  additional  body  of  French 
troops  introduced  into  the  city.  VVe  have  lately  received  ^  copy  of  the  an- 
swer, of  which  we  subjoin  a  translation,  and  to  which  we  earnestly  call  the 
attention  of  the  public.  It  comes  lo  us  from  a  source  that  would  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  authenticity,  if  the  intrinsic  evidence  which  it  bears  to  this  effect,  were 
hot  amply'sufficient.  This  document  illustrates  strikingly,  the  condition  of  the 
mercantile  class  throughout  the  dominions  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  the 
dispositions  which  are  entertained  towards  comuicrce  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. It  is  moreover  remarkable,  from  the  circumsiance  of  its  being  the 
first  expression  of  public  feeling  delivered  through  the  medium  of  any  cor- 
porate body  in  the  French  dominions,  since  the  establishment  of  the  so 
called  Continental  System.  We  understand  that  the  remonstrances  of  the 
merchants  of  Paris  have  been  equally  strong,  but  they  have  not  yet  trans- 
pired. Some  of  the  principal  members,  of  that  body,  have  sent  circulars  to 
their  correspondents  in  Germany,  informing  them  that  they  purpose  sui- 
pending  their  commercial  operations  until  the  French  government  shall 
manifest  a  disposition  less  decidedly  hostile  to  commerce  than  that  which 
it  has  hitherto  displayed.] 

Copij  of  the  Letter  written  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 'in 
answer  to  that  of  his  Excellency  of  November  11///,  1810, 
concerning  the  new  road  of  the  Levant  through  the  Illi/rian 
Provinces* 

MY  LORD, 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  Geneva  has  received  with 
gratitude  the  letter  which  your  excellency  was  pleased  to 
write  to  them  on  the  Ilth  of  November  last,  respecting  the 
establishmentof  a  direct  intercourse  with  Turkey  through  the 
Jllyrian  provinces.  Fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
advice  which  it  contains,  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  merchants  of  this  city  who  are  engaged  in 
the  Levant  trade,  and  to  collect  their  opinions  before  they 
proceeded  to  give  an  answer.  We  now  have  the  honour  of 
laying  before  you  the  result  of  our  consultation. 

So  early  as  the  month  of  April  last,  letters  were  written 
from  this  city  to  Istria  and  Macedonia,  in  order  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  a  road,  which  it  appeared  was  to 
be  shorter  and  more  economical  than  that  now  in  use.  The 
answers  received  did  not  agree  with  what  is  stated  in  an  arti- 
cle thereon  from  Trieste,  inserted  in  the  Moniteur  of  Sepr 
tember  27th;  which  the  merchants  did  not  believe  to  be  of- 
ficial. 

The  merchants  of  Trieste  wrote  to  Geneva,  that  the  cosi 
of  transportation  of  a  horse  load  from  Salonipay\yo\x\j^.  amoun  t 
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to  two  hundred  florins,  Austrian  currency,  equal  at  the  then 
existing  exchangee,  to  about  two  hundred  and  ten  francs.  The 
merchants  of  Salonica  wrote  on  the  twelfth  of  June  that 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  piastres  they  would  transport  a 
horse  load  as  far  as  Brod^  on  the  frontiers  of  Sclavonia  ;  for, 
not  being  acquainted  with  any  frequented  road  from  Bosna 
Serai  through  Costaniza  to  Flume  or  Trieste,  they  intended 
to  take  the  road  of  Austria  through  Sclavonia.  It  may  be  cal- 
culated, however,  even  from  these  data,  that  if  it  be  possible 
to  march  acaravan  from  Bosna  Serai  to  Trieste,  the  transport 
tation  of  a  horse  load  will  then  cost  two  hundred  Turkish 
piastres,  or  about  two  hundred  and  forty  francs.  The  prices 
are  almost  double  those  mentioned  in  the  Moniteur  of  Sfptcm- 
ber  21th.  They  nevertheless  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
trade  than  those  of  the  road  through  Austria,  if  all  the  letters 
did  not  agree  in  stating,  that  that  road  is  entirel}'  unsafe,  that 
the  provinces  which  it  is  necessary  to  pass  through  are  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition.  It  is  not  possible  to  travel  in  Tur- 
key without  being  assured  of  powerful  protection,  and  the 
merchants  must  know  how  it  is  to  be  obtained. 

Caravans  of  six  hundred  horses  cannot  travel  through  a 
country  which  affords  no  resources  whatever  for  their  sub- 
sistence or  for  that  of  their  conductors,  and  where  no  popula- 
tion is  found  along  the  road  but  that  of  the  Albanese  brigands. 
Asyour  excellency  has  obtained  official  information  respect- 
ing the  new  road,  which  it  is  your  wish  to  open,  we  intreat 
you  to  communicate  it  to  us,  and  to  let  us  know,  in  all  its  de- 
tails, the  report  made  to  your  excellency,  of  which  the  note 
inserted  in  the  Moniteur  is  probably  but  a  very  imperfect 
lextract.  We  solicit  you  also  to  obtain  for  the  cottons  which 
^ill  be  imported  by  that  road,  a  diminution,  or  even  a  com- 
plete exemption  from  duties  attheir  entrance  into  France.  The 
expenses  and  hazards  of  such  a  new  undertaking  in  trade,  are 
certainly  at  present  equivalent  to  a  tax  and  even  to  a  heavy 
one.  And  lastly,  we  pray  your  excellency  to  make  known  to 
us  in  the  most  precise  manner,  what  are  the  certificates  of 
origin  with  which  merchandise  coming  from  the  Levant  must 
be  accompanied,  so  that  there  may  not  remain  any  ambiguity 
as  to  the  formalities  to  be  observed,  and  that  the  packages 
after  escaping  so  many  dangers  on  their  passage  through 
Illyria,  may  not  be  sequestered  on  their  arrival. 

The  merchants  will  readily  avail  themselves  of  such  infDr- 
mation,and  endeavour  in  the  course  of  the  next  yeartoim- 
port  cottons  by  that  route;  it  will,  however,  be  but  an  ex- 
p^iai€i>t  wbida  will  S€rve  to  direct  them  as  to  their  future 
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operations.  The  object  is  to  trade  throngh  a  country  which 
offers  no  means  of  correspondence,  but  what  are  slow  and 
unsafe  ;  where  there  are  but  very  few  intelligent  men,  so  that 
information  of  any  kind  is  very  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Some 
time  therefore  is  absolutely  required  to  divert  trade  from  its 
ancient  channel,  particularly  afterit  has  experienced  so  many 
ruinous  shocks,  which  have  alarmed  and  discouraged  specu- 
lators of  every  description.  When  the  road  thsough  Istria  is 
practicable  and  well  known,  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  to 
shut  up  that  through  Vienna  and  Strasburgh.  Merchants  will 
not  in  preference  make  their  convoys  travel  several  hundred 
leagues  additional,  at  a  very  great  expense,  to  encounter 
foreign  customhouses  where  they  experience  endless  vexa- 
tions ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  cannot  on  such  vague  infor- 
mation as  that  which  they  now  possess,  despatch  caravans 
from  Salonica,  to  be  plundered  by  the  Albanese,  or  perish 
with  hunger  and  fatigue  in  the  mountains  of  Bosnia.  The 
merchants  further  and  earnestly  request  that  they  may  be 
permitted,  for  one  year  after  the  complete  opening  of  the 
new  route,  to  importgoods  into  France  which  may  have  been 
transported  by  the  old  one.  They  supplicate  your  excel- 
lency to  extend  to  them  your  own  powerful  protection. 

All  the  cottons  passing  through  Germany  on  their  way  to 
France  for  the  supply  of  our  manufactories,  have  been  unex- 
pectedly stopped  in  every  oneof  the  states  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  subjected  to  duties  equivalent  to  their  whole  value, 
without  being  on  that  account  exempted  from  paying  duties 
no  less  burthensome  at  their  entrance  into  France.  The  sei- 
zures made  nevertheless  on  the  old  route,  while  they  ruin 
the  merchants  of  Salonica,  or  those  of  France  who  are  in  cor- 
respondence with  them,  must  absolutely  prevent  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  road  pointed  out  to  us  by  your  excellency. 
The  capitals  which  were  employed  in  importing  the  Mace- 
donian cotton  into  France  through  Austria,  Bavaria  and  Sua- 
bia,  will  be  required  to  import  the  same  article  next  year 
through  the  Illyrian  provinces.  Every  bankruptcy  of  those 
engaged  in  that  trade  not  only  reduces  the  amount  of  that 
capital,  but  fills  the  minds  of  men  with  discouragement  and 
distrust,  which  are  increased  by  the  difficulty  of  the  inter- 
course, and  but  too  well  justified  by  ihe  changes  which  con- 
tinually take  place  in  the  fiscal  laws. 

The  exactions  which  the  French  merchants  have  borne  in 
Germany,  will  make  them  lose  all  credit  in  Greece;  and  the 
trade  through  Illyria,  however  advantageous  it  might  be,  can- 
not possibly  be  carried  into  effectif  the  merchants  areruined. 
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Your  excellency  also  points  out  maritime  trade  as  one  of  tlie 
sources  from  vvhich  France  is  toT^e  supplied  with  cotton. 
The  same  merchants  who  are  endeavouring  to  import  it 
through  Illyria,  have  also  for  their  misfortune,  endeavoured 
to  import  some  by  way  of  Leghorn  and  Genoa.  They  divided 
the  parcels  vvhich  they  had  purchased,  and  shipped  them  on 
board  of  several  Greek  and  Moorish  vessels,  in  order  to 
lessen  the  risk.  One  house  has  lost  four  such  vessels  out  of 
five  which  were  captured  by  the  British,  and  another,  out  of 
five,  has  lost  three.  It  is  therefore  very  evident  that  neither 
of  thorn  had  paid  the  English  for  a  license  or  protection  ;  and 
yet  the  three  vessels  which  by  unexpected  good  fortune  had 
rer.ched  the  port  of  Leghorn,  vv'ere  sequestered  under  that 
pretence,  and  when  they  were  afterwards  released  it  was 
under  such  burlhensome  conditions,  that  the  merchants  pre- 
ferred to  abandon  their  merchandise  rather  than  redeem  it  at 
such  a  price.  Thus,  to  escape  the  enemy  is  considered  as 
sufficient  proof  of  an  understanding  with  him,  and  the  mer- 
chant who  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  is  less  unfortu- 
nate than  he  who  reaches  the  shores  of  his  own  country  ;  for 
in  the  first  case  his  loss  is  made  good  to  him  by  the  under- 
writers, while  in  the  second  his  property  is  entirely  gone. 

Nevertheless  the  government  no  doubt  wishes  to  preserve 
to  France  a  maritime  commerce.  Your  excellency  himself  de- 
clares, that  special  licenses  for  navigating  to  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  shall  be  granted  as  well  as  permits  for  the 
cities  of  Genoa,  Marseilles  and  Leghorn,  in  favour  of  Levan- 
tine vessels;  but  are  these  licenses  to  be  exclusive  privileges 
granted  to  some  individuals  to  the  prejudice  of  the  country 
at  large  ?  Without  repeating  what  is  acknowledged  by  every 
body,  tliat  a  monopoly  would  set  aside  the  most  useful  and 
industrious  merchants,  to  enrich  a  small  number  of  intriguers, 
we  pray  your  excellency  to  observe  that  the  navigation  of 
France  is  reduced  almost  to  nothing,  that  to  shackle  it  still 
more  by  granting  exclusive  privileges,  is  todestroy  whatlittlc 
spirit  of  enterprise  may  yet  remain,  and  that  it  is  an  insu- 
perable obsUicle  to  the  resuscitation  of  our  navy,  even  at  a 
very  remote  period.  We  at  the  same  time  pray  your  excel- 
lency, who  at  this  moment  calls  upon  us  to  engage  in  a  distant 
trade,  to  consider,  that  the  financial  laws  of  France  and  of  all 
the  countries  under  her  influence  have  had  for  some  time  no 
stability  whatever,  that  commercial  speculationsare  bottomed 
on  the  existing  order  of  things,  whatsoever  it  may  be,  and  on 
the  expectation  of  its  continuance,  and  that  every  sudden 
change  or  alteration,  overthrows  the  fortunes  of  individuals. 
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ruins   every  mercantile  operation,  and  produces  universal 
discouragement. 

Formerly,  the  French  manufactories  were  supplied  with  cot^ 
tonfrom  America.  American  cotton  has  either  been  prohibited 
or  subjected  to  duties  higher  than  its  value,  and  those  merchants 
who  had  imported  it,  have  experienced  a  considerable  loss.  The 
government  also  wished  to  encourage  the  importation  of  cot- 
ton from  Macedonia  through  Germany,  but  on  a  sudden  that 
article  was  sequestered  in  the  states  through  which  it  passed, 
and  refused  the  right  of  passage.  Some  of  the  German  states, 
it  is  true,  now  declare  that  they  will  allow  its  transit,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  your  excellency  informs  us,  that  the  gates  of 
Strasburgh  will  be  very  soon  shut  against  the  cotton  intended 
for  France.  The  merchant  on  express  and  repeated  invita- 
tions from  governm^ent,  had  shipments  made  at  Smyrna  for 
all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  before  their  vessels 
had  arrived  at  Naples,  Leghorn  and  Marseilles,  the  system 
of  commercial  legislation  was  again  altered,  and  their  car- 
goes were  confiscated.  What  guarantee  have  merchants  at 
this  time  that  the  new  trade  in  which  they  are  invited  to  en- 
gage by  the  way  of  Illyria,  will  not  be  prohibited  in  the  space 
of  one  year  or  eighteen  months,  before  their  speculations 
are  brought  to  a  close?  The  necessary  effect  of  so  many 
fatal  shocks,  must  produce  a  general  discouragement,  banish 
from  commercial  pursuits  all  those  who  yet  possess  some 
capital  and  have  a  character  to  preserve,  and  give  commerce 
entirely  up  to  those  adventurers,  who  gambling  with  the 
funds  of  others  and  having  neither  honour  nor  fortune  to 
lose,  will  bring  the  French  name  into  disrepute  among 
foreign  nations. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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FRENCH    EMPIRE. 


PRELIMINARY  DISPOSITIONS. 

Article  I. 

1  HOSE  infractions  of  the  law  to  which  such  punishments  arc 
affixed  as  the  police  may  inflict,  are  called  soniraventions. 

Those  which  subject  the  party  to  correctional  punishment,  are 
styled  offences  or  misdemeanors. 

Those  for  which  the  law  inflicts  corporal  or  ignominious  punish- 
ments are  denominated  crimes. 

Art.  2.  Every  attempt  to  commit  a  crime,  manifested  by  overt 
acts,  and  followed  by  a  commencement  of  execution,  if  ic  have 
been  suspended  or  have  failed  of  its  effect  only  from  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, or  such  as  were  independent  of  the  will  of  the  perpe- 
trator, is  considered  as  the  crime  itself. 

Art.  3.  Attempts  to  commit  offences  are  not  considered  as  ac- 
tual offences,  except  in  cases  in  which  it  has  been  expressly  so  de- 
termined by  law. 

Art.  4.  No  contravention,  offence,  or  crime,  shall  entail  punish- 
ments which  were  not  provided  by  law  for  the  same,  before  the 
commission  thereof. 

Art.  5.  The  provisions  of  the  present  code  are  not  applicable 
to  military  contraventions,  offences  or  crimes. 

BOOK  I. 

CJ  punishments  in  criminal  and  correctional  cases,  and  of  their 

effects. 

Art.  6.  Punishments  for  criminal  acts  are  either  corporal  and 
ignominious,  or  ignominious  only. 
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Art,  7.  The  corporal  and  ignominious  punishments,  are: 

1.  Death: 

2.  Hard  labour  for  life; 

3.  Transportation; 

4.  Hard  labour  for  a  limited  time; 

5.  Imprisonment. 

Branding  and  total  confiscation  may  be  inflicted,  together  with 
a  corporal  punishment,  in  cases  determined  by  law. 
Art.  8.  The  ijjnominious  punishments  are  : 

1.  The  pillory; 

2.  Banishment; 

3.  Deprivation  of  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Art.  9.   Punishments  in  correctional  cases  are: 

1.  Confinement  for  a  limited  time  in  a  house  of  correction; 

2.  Deprivation  for  a  limited  time  of  certain  rights  of  citi- 

zenship, or  of  civil  or  family  rights; 

3.  Fines. 

Art.  10.  A  sentence  of  condemnation  to  the  punishments  esta- 
blished by  law,  does  not  operate  as  an  exemption  from  such  resti- 
tution and  damages,  as  may  be  due  to  the  injured  party. 

Art.  1 1.  Placing  the  party  under  immediate  inspection  of  the 
higher  police,  fines,  and  the  special  confiscation  of  the  instrument 
of  the  crime  or  offence,  when  it  is  the  property  of  the  offender,  or 
of  the  subject  matter  of  such  crime  or  offence,  or  things  which 
have  been,  or  were  intended  to  be  used  in  the  commission  thereof, 
are  punishments  which  maj  be  inflicted  both  in  criminal  and  cor- 
rectional cases. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Of  punishments  in  criminal  cases. 

Art.  12.  All  persons  sentenced  to  death  shall  be  beheaded. 

Art.  13,  A  person  under  sentence  of  death  for  the  crime  of 
parricide,  shall  be  taken  to  the  place  of  execution  with  no  other 
garment  than  a  shirt,  barefooted,  and  with  his  head  covered  with  a 
black  veil. 

He  shall  be  exposed  on  the  scaffold  whik  an  officer  of  the  court 
reads  his  sentence  to  the  spectators ; — shall  afterwards  have  his 
right  hand  cut  off,  and  immediately  suffer  death. 

Art.  14.  The  bodies  of  those  so  executed  shall  be  delivered  to 
their  families  if  claimed,  to  be  buried  privately  and  without  pomp. 

Art.  15.  Males  condemned  to  hard  labour,  shall  be  employed  in 
the  most  laborious  tasks ;  they  shall  have  a  cannon  ball  chained  to 
their  feel,  or  shall  be  chained  together  in  pairs,  when  the  nature  of 
the  labour  in  which  they  may  be  employed,  will  admit  of  it. 

Art.  16.  Women  condemned  to  hard  labour,  shall  undergo 
their  punishment  in  workhouses. 

Art.  17.  The  punishment  of  deportation  shall  consist  in  the 
transportation  for  life  of  the  culprit,  to  a  place  selected  by  govern- 
ment, out  of  the  continental  territory  of  the  empire. 

If  the  person  so  deported  again  enter  the  territory  of  the  empire, 
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he  shall,  on  the  mere  proof  of  his  identity,  be  condemned  to  hard 
labour  for  life. 

Those  who  after  being  deported  have  not  returned  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  empire,  but  are  found  in  countries  occupied  by  the 
French  armies,  shall  be  sent  back  to  the  place  of  their  transporta- 
tion. 

Art.  18.  Condemnations  to  hard  labour  for  life  and  to  transpor- 
tation shall  work  civil  death. 

Government  may  however  grant  to  those  who  may  be  transport- 
ed, the  entire  or  partial  exercise  of  civil  rights,  in  the  place  of  their 
new  residence. 

Art.  19.  Condemnations  to  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time,  shall 
not  be  for  less  than  five  years,  nor  for  more  than  twenty. 

Art.  20.  Every  convict  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  life,  shall 
be  branded  on  the  right  shoulder,  with  a  red  hot  iron,  in  the  pub- 
lic square. 

Those  condemned  to  other  punishments,  shall  be  branded  only 
where  the  law  has  specifically  added  this  punisliment. 

Offenders  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  life,  shall  be  branded  with 
the  letters  TP,  and  those  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  a  limited 
time  with  the  letter  T,  when  branding  is  a  part  of  their  sentence. 

The  letter  F  shall  be  added,  if  the  party  have  been  guilty  of 
forgery. 

Art,  21.  Persons  of  either  sex  sentenced  to  confinement  (la 
reclusion,J  shall  be  imprisoned  in  a  workhouse,  and  kept  at  labour, 
the  profits  of  which  may  in  part  be  appropriated  to  their  benefit, 
as  shall  be  determined  by  government. 

The  term  of  this  punishment  skall  be  not  less  than  five  years, 
nor  more  than  ten. 

Art.  22.  Every  person  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  life,  or  for 
a  limited  time,  or  to  confinement,  shall,  before  he  undergoes  his 
punishment,  be  put  in  the  pillory:  he  shall  there  remain  exposed 
to  public  view  for  the  space  of  one  hour,  with  a  scroll  placed  over 
his  head,  on  which  shall  be  written  in  large  and  legible  characters, 
his  name,  profession,  domicile,  punishment,  and  the  nature  of  his 
guilt. 

Art.  23.  The  term  of  the  punishment  of  hard  labour  for  a  li* 
mited  time  and  of  confinement  fla  reclusionj  shall  begin  from  the 
day  on  which  the  convict  shall  have  been  exposed  in  the  pillory. 

Art.  24.  Condemnation  to  the  pillory  shall  take  place  as  pre- 
scribed by  art.  22. 

Art,  25.  No  sentence  can  be  executed  on  national  or  religious 
festivals,  or  on  Sundays. 

Art.  26.  The  execution  shall  take  place  on  one  of  the  public 
squares  of  the  town  or  spot  designated  in  the  sentence. 

Art.  27.  If  a  woman  condemned  to  death  declares,  and  if  it 
shall  appear  that  she  is  pregnant,  she  shall  be  executed  after  her 
delivery. 

Art.  28.  A  person  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time, 
to  banishment,  confinement  (la  reclusionj  or  the  pillory,  shall  be  in- 
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capable  of  being  a  juryman,  an  arbitrator,  or  a  witness  to  instrument 

of  writing ;  nor  shall  such  person  be  allowed  to  depose  in  courts  of 

justice,  but  merely  to  give  such  information  as  may  lead  to  other 

proof. 

.    He  shall  be  disqualified  from  being  a  guardian,  except  in  the 

case  of  his  own  children,  and  then  only  with  the  consent  of  the 

family. 

He  shall  forfeit  the  right  of  wearing  a  sword,  and  of  serving  in 
the  armies  of  the  empire. 

Art.  29.  Persons  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time, 
Or  to  confinement,  shall  moreover,  when  undergoing  their  punish- 
ment, be  in  a  state  of  legal  disability,  or  civil  death ;  a  trustee  shall 
be  appointed  to  manage  and  administer  their  estate^  according  to 
the  forms  prescribed  for  appointing  trustees  to  persons  in  a  state 
of  disability. 

Art.  30.  The  estate  of  the  criminal  shall  be  restored  to  him 
after  he  has  undergone  his  punishment,  and  the  trustee  shall  ren- 
der him  an  account  of  his  administration. 

Art.  31.  During  the  term  of  his  punishment  he  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  receive  any  money  or  provisions,  or  any  part  of  his  in- 
comCi 

Art.  32.  Those  condemned  to  banishment  shall  be  transported 
by  order  of  government  out  of  the  territory  of  the  empire. 

The  term  of  banishment  shall  not  be  less  than  five  years,  nor 
more  than  ten. 

Art.  33.  If  the  person  so  banished  should,  during  the  term  of 
his  banishment,  re-enter  the  territory  of  the  empire,  he  s"hall,  on 
the  mere  proof  of  his  identity,  be  condemned  to  transportation. 

Art.  34.  Civic  degradation  disqualifies  the  party  condemned 
from  holding  any  public  office  or  employment,  and  deprives  him 
moreover  of  all  the  rights  specified  in  art.  28. 

Art.  35.  The  term  of  banishment  shall  begin  from  the  day  on 
which  the  sentence  is  finally  and  irrevocably  pronounced. 

Art,  ^Q.  The  substance  of  all  sentences  of  death,  of  hard  labour 
for  life,  or  for  a  limited  time,  deportation,  confinement,  the  pillory, 
banishment,  and  civic  degradation,  sh.dl  be  printed  and  posted  up 
in  the  several  towns  and  places  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  wit :  the 
city  or  town  in  which  the  judgment  is  given,  that  in  which  the 
crime  or  oIFence  is  committed,  and  that  in  which  the  sentence  is 
executed,  and  jIso  in  the  chief  city  or  town  of  the  department,  and 
at  the  place  of  residence  of  the  party  condemned. 

Art.  37.  General  confiscation  is  the  forfeiture  to  the  crown  of 
the  estate  and  property  of  the  party  condemned. 

It  shall  not  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  any  particular  con- 
demnation, but  shall  only  take  place  in  particular  cases  expressly 
provided  by  law. 

Art.  38.  The  forfeited  estate  shall  remain  charged  with  all  le- 
gal debts  to  the  amount  of  its  value,  and  with  an  allowance  to  the 
children  or  other  descendants  of  one  half  of  the  portion,  of  which 
the  father  could  not  have  deprived  them. 
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It  shall  moreover  remain  charged  with  all  legal  claims  for  alimo- 
ny or  maintenance. 

Art.  39.  The  emperor  may  dispose  of  confiscated  estates^  in 
favour  of  the  father,  mother,  or  other  ancestors,  or  of  the  widow, 
children,  or  any  other  legitimate  descendants,  natural  or  adopted, 
or  of  any  other  relations  of  the  party  condemned. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Of  correctional  punishmenls. 

Art.  40.  An  offender  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  shall  be  con- 
fined in  a  house  of  correction,  where  he  shall  be  employed,  at  liis 
own  choice,  in  some  one  of  the  different  works  established  in  the 
house. 

The  term  of  this  punishment  shall  not  be  less  than  six  days,  nor 
more  than  five  years,  except  for  a  repetition  of  the  same  offence,  or 
in  other  cases  specially  determined  by  law. 

One  day's  imprisonment  is  twenty-four  hours. 

One  month's,  is  thirty  days. 

Art.  41.  The  profits  of  the  work  of  each  person  detained  for  a 
correctional  offence,  shall  be  applied,  part  to  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  house,  part  to  procure  him  some  relief,  if  he  deserves  it,  and 
part  to  create  a  fund  to  be  delivered  to  him  on  his  discharge,  the 
whole  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  regulations  respecting  matters 
of  public  administration. 

Art.  4=2.  The  tribunals  of  correctional  jurisdiction,  may  in  cer- 
tain cases  interdict  wholly  or  in  part  the  exercise  of  the  following 
political,  civil  and  family  rights. 

1.  Voting  and  serving  as  elector. 

2.  Eligibility  to  offices  ; 

3.  Being  summoned  or  appointed  to  serve  on  a  jury  or  to 

exercise  any  other  public  functions,  or  employments  ; 

4.  Wearing  arms ; 

5.  Voiing  in  family  deliberations  ; 

6.  Being  guardian  or  trustee,  except  of  his  own  children, 

and  only  with  the  consent  of  the  family  ; 

7.  Being  an  arbitrator  or  a  witness  to  instruments  of  writ- 

Jng  ; 

8.  Giving  testimony  in  courts  of  justice,  otherwise  than  for 
*'  mere  information  leading  to  other  proof. 

Art  43.  The  tribunals  shall  not  exert  the  authority  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  article,  except  in  cases  in  which  it  shall  be  ex- 
pressly so  directed  by  law. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  lesser  penalties  afid  other  judgments  which  may  be  decreed  and 
made  part  of  a  sentence  of  co)tdemnation  for  crimes  and  offences. 

Art.  44.  The  eff*ect  of  a  decree  placing  the  party  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  higher  police  of  the  state,  shall  be  to  give  to  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  injured  party,  the  right  of  requiring,  either 
from  the  offender,  after  he  has  undergone  his  punishmenl,  or  from 
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his  father,  mother,  guardian  or  trustee,  if  he  be  under  age,  a  suffi- 
cient security  for  his  good  behaviour  in  the  amount  of  the  sura  which 
may  be  decreed.  Any  person  maybe  admitted  to  give  such  security. 
On  failure  of  giving  such  security,  the  party  condemned  remains 
at  the  disposal  of  government,  who  may  either  order  his  removal 
from  a  particular  place,  or  his  permanent  residence  at  a  determin- 
ed spot  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  empire. 

Art.  43.  In  case  of  disobedience  to  that  order,  government  may 
cause  the  party  condemned  to  be  arrested  and  detained,  for  a  space 
of  time  not  exceeding  the  period  for  which  he  was  to  remain  under 
the  inspection  of  the  higher  police. 

Art.  46.  If  the  party  placed  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
government,  shall,  alter  being  discharged  on  security  given  as 
above,  be  condemned  by  a  sentence  or  judgment  in  the  last  resort, 
for  one  or  more  crimes  or  offences  committed  during  the  period 
for  which  the  security  was  given,  the  securities  shall  be  compelled, 
even  by  personal  arrest,  to  pay  the  sums  expressed  in  the  bond  or 
stipulation. 

The  suras  so  recovered  shall  be  appropriated  in  the  first  instance 
to  discharge  the  damages  and  costs  awarded  to  the  parties  injured 
by  those  crimes  or  offences. 

Art.  47.  Persons  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time 
or  to  confinement  fla  reclusionj  shall  of  course,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  their  punishment  and  during  the  remainder  of  their 
life,  remain  under  the  particular  inspection  of  the  higher  police. 

Art.  48.  Persons  under  sentence  of  banishment,  shall  of  course 
be  placed  under  the  same  inspection  for  a  space  of  time  equal  to 
the  term  of  their  banishment. 

Art.  49.  Persons  condemned  for  crimes  or  offences  affecting 
the  internal  or  external  safety  of  the  state,  shall  be  put  under  the 
same  inspection. 

Art.  50.  With  the  exception  of  the  cases  expressed  in  the  pre- 
ceding articles,  offenders  shall  not  be  under  the  inspection  of  the 
higher  police,  unless  the  contrary  shall  have  been  specially  deter- 
mined by  law. 

Art.  5 1 .  When  restitution  makes  part  of  the  sentence,  the  cul- 
prit shall  be  moreover  condemned  to  pay  to  the  injured  party  a  cer- 
tain indemnity,  to  be  rated  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  or  tribunal, 
when  the  amount  thereof  shall  not  be  expressly  determined  by  law. 
That  indemnity  shall  never  be  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  amount 
of  the  restitution,  and  the  court  or  tribunal  cannot,  even  with  the 
consent  of  the  party,  direct  tiie  application  thereof  to  any  charitable 
or  foreign  purpose. 

Art.  52.  Sentences  to  fines,  restitution,  damages  and  costs,  may 
be  executed  by  arrest  of  the  person. 

Art.  53.  If,  in  the  case  of  fines  and  costs  being  adjudged  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state,  the  imprisonment  of  the  culprit  for  the  dis- 
charge of  those  fines  has  lasted  a  full  year  after  the  expiration  of 
the  corporal  or  ignominious  punishment,  he  may,  on  proof  given 
according  to  law  of  his  entire  insolvency,  be  provisionally  set  at 
large. 
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If  punished  for  an  offence^  or  misdemeanour,  he  shall  not  be  con- 
fined for  a  longer  period  than  six  months,  remaining  however,  liable 
to  arrest,  if  he  should  afterwards  acquire  property  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  said  fines. 

Art.  54.  If  there  should  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  both  the  fine 
and  confiscation  to  the  state,  and  the  amount  of  the  restitution  and 
damages  awarded  to  the  party,  the  latter  shall  obtain  the  preference. 

Art.  bb.  All  persons  condemned  in  concert  for  the  same  crime 
or  offence,  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  answerable  for  the  fines^ 
restitution,  damages  and  costs. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  punishment  of  those,  who  after  conviction  commit  a  second 

crime  or  offence. 

Art.  56,  Whoever  after  being  convicted  of,  and  sentenced  for 
the  commission  of  a  crime  shall  commit  another  subjecting  him  to 
deprivation  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  he  shall  be  put  in  the  pil- 
lory. 

If  the  second  crime  be  punishable  with  the  pillory  or  banish- 
ment, he  shall  be  sentenced  to  confinement  (la  reclusion.) 

If  the  second  crime  be  punishable  with  confinement,  he  shall  be 
condemned  to  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time,  and  shall  be  branded. 

If  the  second  crime  be  of  a  nature  to  be  punished  with  hard 
labour  for  a  limited  time,  or  transportation,  he  shall  be  condemned 
to  hard  labour  for  life. 

If  the  second  crime  be  punishable  with  hard  labour  for  life,  he 
shall  be  condemned  to  death. 

Art.  bj.  If  any  one  after  having  been  condemned  for  a  crime ^ 
shall  commit  an  offence  to  which  correctional  punishment  is  attach- 
ed, he  shall  be  condemned  to  the  maximum  of  the  correctional 
punishment  decreed  by  law,  which  may  be  increased  to  double  the 
term  thereof. 

Art.  58.  Persons  condemned  correctionally  to  more  than  one 
year's  imprisonment,  shall  be  also,  in  case  of  a  second  offence,  sen- 
tenced to  the  maximum  of  the  punishment  decreed  by  law,  which 
may  also  be  doubled;  they  shall  moreover  be  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate inspection  of  government  for  a  terra  not  under  five  years 
nor  more  than  ten. 

BOOK  IT. 

SINGLE    CHAPTER. 

Of  persons  punishable,  excusabUy  or  responsible  for  crimes 

or  offences. 

Art.  5^.  The  accessaries  to  a  crime  or  offence,  shall  receive 
the  same  punishment  as  the  principals,  except  in  cases  where  the 
law  orders  it  otherwise. 

Art.  60.  Those  who  by  means  of  gifts,  promises,  threats,  abuse 
of  authority  or  power,  conspiracy  or  culpable  artifice,  shall  excite 
others  to  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  offence,  or  have  given  in- 
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structions  to  commit  the  same,  shall  be  punished  as  accessaries 
thereto. 

Those  who  shall  knowingly  supply  arms,  instruments,  or  any 
other  means  for  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  offence,  shall  be 
punished  in  like  manner. 

Those  who  shall  knowingly  aid  or  abet  the  perpetrator  or  per- 
petrators of  such  crime  or  offence  so  as  to  promote  or  facilitate 
the  commission  of  the  same,  or  lead  to  the  completion  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  in  the  same  manner,  but  shall  not  on  that  account 
be  exempted  from  the  punishments  which  are  specially  decreed  by 
the  present  code  against  the  authors  of  conspiracies  or  unlawful 
instigations,  to  the  detriment  of  the  internal  or  external  safety  of 
the  state,  even  though  the  crime  intended  by  the  conspirators  or 
instigators  should  not  have  been  actually  committed. 

Art.  61.  Those  who  shall  knowingly  abet  or  aid  malefactors 
committing  robberies,  or  using  violence  against  the  safely  of  the 
state,  the  public  peace,  persons  or  property,  by  furnishing  them 
with  lodgings,  places  of  refuge  or  rendezvous,  shall  be  considered 
as  their  accomplices,  and  punished  as  such. 

Art.  62.  Those  who  shall  knowingly  conceal  stolen  goods  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  goods  that  have  been  embezzled  or  obtained 
by  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  offence,  shall  also  be  considered 
as  accomplices  and  punished  as  such. 

Art.  63.  Provided  always  that  the  punishment  of  death,  hard 
labour  for  life,  or  deportation,  shall  not  be  applied  to  the  receivers 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  unless  at  the  time  of  receiving 
the  goods,  they  had  full  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which 
made  the  principals  liable  to  one  or  other  of  those  three  kinds  of 
punishment: — otherwise  they  shall  only  be  condemned  to  hard  la- 
bour for  a  limited  time. 

Art.  64.  There  is  no  crime  or  offence,  if  the  parly  accused  was 
at  the  time  of  committing  the  same,  in  a  state  of  insanity,  or  com- 
pelled to  it  by  a  force  which  he  could  not  resist. 

Art.  Qb,  No  crime  or  offence  can  be  excused,  nor  the  punish- 
ment mitigated,  except  in  cases  where  the  law  declares  the  act  to 
be  excusable,  or  tolerates  a  less  rigorous  punishment. 

Art.  66.  If  the  accused  be  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  it 
appears  that  he  acted  without  discernment^  he  shall  be  acquitted  ; 
but  he  shall,  however,  according  to  circumstances,  be  sent  back  to 
his  parents,  or  lodged  in  a  house  of  correction,  there  to  be  detained 
for  a  number  of  years,  to  be  determined  by  the  sentence,  how- 
ever, but  not  to  extend  beyond  the  accomplishment  of  his  twejitieth 
year. 

Art.  67.  If  it  be  proved  that  he  iCtcd  with  discernment ^  he  shall 
be  punished  as  follows : 

If  he  has  incurred  the  penalty  of  death,  hard  labour  for  life  or 
deportation,  he  shall  be  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  a  house  of 
correction,  from  ten  to  twenty  years. 

If  he  has  incurred  the  punishment  of  hard  labour  for  a  limited 
time  or  conhnement,  he  shall  be  condemned  to  confinement  in  a 
house  of  correction  for  a  space  of  timt  not  less  than  the  fourth  part, 
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nor  more  than  one  half  of  the  term,  for  which  he  might  have  been 
condemned  to  one  of  those  punishments. 

In  all  thtse  cases,  he  may,  by  the  sentence  or  judgment,  be  plac- 
ed under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  higher  police,  for  five 
years  at  least,  and  for  ten  at  most. 

If  he  has  incurred  the  punishment  of  the  pillory  or  banishment, 
he  shall  be  condemned  to  confinement  in  a  house  ot  correction,  for 
a  term  not  less  thcin  one  year  and  not  exceeding  ten. 

Art.  68.  In  none  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle, shall  the  person  condemned  suffer  public  exposure. 

Art.  69.  If  the  culprit  has  only  incurred  a  correctional  punish- 
ment, he  may  be  condemned  to  such  as  shall  be  deemed  the  most 
advisable,  provided  it  be  less  than  the  half  of  that  which  he  would 
have  undergone,  had  he  been  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Art.  70.  Punishments  by  hard  labour  for  life,  deportation,  and 
hard  labour  for  a  limited  time,  shall  not  be  inflicted  on  individuals 
who  at  the  time  of  passing  the  sentence  are  full  seventy  years  of 
age. 

Art.  71*  These  last  mentioned  persons,  shall  be  sentenced  to 
confinement,  either  for  life  or  for  a  limited  time,  according  to  the 
term  of  the  punishment  for  which  it  may  be  substituted. 

Art.  Ti,  Every  person  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  life  or  a 
limited  time,  shall,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  attained  the  full  age  of 
seventy  years,  be  transferred  to,  and  remain  in  a  house  of  correc- 
tion, until  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  punishment,  as  if  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  confinement  only. 

Art.  73.  Every  keeper  of  an  Inn  or  lodging  house^  convicted 
of  having  harboured  for  mote  than  twenty-four  hours,  a  person  who 
during  that  time  shall  have  committed  a  crime  or  offence,  shall  be 
civilly  responsible  for  the  restitution,  damages  and  costs  awarded 
to  the  parties  injured  by  such  crime  or  offence,  if  he  has  not  enter- 
ed on  his  book  the  name,  profession,  and  place  of  abode  of  the  of- 
fender; and  this  shall  be  exclusive  of  his  further  responsibility, 
mentioned  in  articles  1952  and  19^3  of  the  Napoleon  Code.--*^ 

Art.  74.  In  the  other  cases  of  civil  responsibility,  which  may 
occur  in  criminal  and  correctional  cases ;  or  in  matters  concerning 
the  police,  the  courts  and  tribunals  before  whon)  such  cases  are 
brought,  shall  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Napoleon  Code, 
book  iii.  title  iv.  chap.  ii.-J- 

*  The  articles  of  the  Napoleon  Code  here  referred  to  are  as  follow : 

1952.  Inn  and  lodging  house  keepers  are  responsible,  as  depositaries,  for 
the  effects  brought  hy  travellers  lodging  at  their  house,  they  being  con* 
sidered  as  a  necessary  deposit. 

1953.  They  are  responsible  if  the  effects  of  the  traveller  should  be  stolen 
or  damaged,  whether  the  theft  have  been  committed,  or  the  damage  oc- 
casioned by  the  servants  of  the  inn,  or  by  strangers  resorting  thither. 

t  Concerning  civil  responsibility  in  damages  in  cases  of  trespass,  negli- 
gence and  fault,  or  what  the  civilians  generally  cdXlpTsestatiocalj^arum, 
Vol.  II.  App.  +  B 
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BOOK  III. 

Of  crimes  and  offences  and  their  punishments. 

Title  I.  Of  crimes  and  offences  against  the  common  weal. 

Section  I.  Of  crimes  and  offences  against  the  external  safety  of 

the  stale. 

Art.  75.  Every  Frenchman  guilty  of  bearing  arms  against 
France,  shall  suffer  death. 

His  estate  siiali  be  confiscated. 

Art.  76.  Whoever  shall  intrigue  or  correspond  with  foreign 
powers  or  their  agents,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  commit  hostili- 
ties or  inuke  war  against  France ;  or  shall  supply  them  with  the 
meyns  therefor,  shall  suffer  death,  and  his  estate  shall  be  confiscated. 

'I  he  punishment  shall  be  the  same,  even  though  hostilities  should 
not  have  been  the  consequence  of  such  intrigue  or  correspondence. 

Art.  77.  Whoever  shall  intrigue  or  correspond  with  the  ene- 
mies of  the  government,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  entering  the 
territory  or  dependencies  of  the  French  empire,  or  the  surrendering 
to  tiiem  of  towns,  fortresses,  places,  posts,  ports,  magazines,  arse- 
nals, ships  or  vessels  belonging  to  France,  or  in  order  to  supply 
them  with  soldiers,  men,  money,  provisions,  arms  or  ammunition, 
or  to  promote  the  success  of  their  arms  against  the  possessions  of 
France  or  against  the  French  land  or  maritime  forces,  by  seducing 
the  officers,  soldiers,  marines  and  others,  from  their  allegiance  to 
the;  emperor  and  the  state;  shall  also  suffer  death,  and  his  estate 
shall  be  confiscated. 

Art.  78.  If  the  result  of  a  correspondence  with  the  subjects 
of  an  enemy,  although  it  had  not  for  its  object  the  commission  of 
any  of  the  crimes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  has  never- 
theless been  to  convey  information  to  such  enemy  prejudicial  to 
the  political  or  military  interests  of  France  or  her  allies,  those  who 
have  maintained  such  correspondence  shall  be  banished,  and  shall 
moreover  be  liable  to  a  severer  punishment  if  such  information  have 
been  given  in  consequence  of  a  concerted  plan  amounting  to  an  act 
of  espionage. 

Art  79.  The  punishments  mentioned  in  art.  76  and  77,  shall 
be  the  same  whether  the  plots  or  intrigues  expressed  in  those  ar- 
ticles, are  hostile  to  France,  or  to  her  allies,  acting  against  the 
common  enemy. 

Art.  80.  Any  public  functionary,  agent  of  the  government,  or 
any  other  person,  v*'ho,  being  intrusted  with  or  officially  apprised  of 
the  secret  of  a  negotiation  or  expedition,  shall  betray  it  to  the 
agents  of  a  foreign,  or  hostile  power,  shall  suffer  the  punishment, 
expressed  in  art.  76. 

Art.  81,  Any  public  functionary,  or  agent  of  the  government, 
who  being  intrusted  in  consequence  of  his  station,  with  tlie  plans 
of  the  fortifications,  arsenals,  ports  or  harbours,  shall  have  de- 
livered up  those  plans  or  any  of  them  to  an  enemy  or  his  agents, 
shall  suffer  death,  End  his  estate  shall  be  confiscated. 

He  shall  be  condemned  to  banishment  if  he  have  delivered  up 
those  plans  to  a  neutral  or  allied  power- 
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Art.  82.  Every  other  person  who,  having  obtained  the  said  plans 
by  bribery,  fraud  or  violence,  shall  have  delivered  them  up  to  an 
enemy,  or  to  the  agents  of  a  foreign  power,  shall  be  punished  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  functionary  or  agent  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing article,  with  the  distinctions  expressed  in  the  same. 

if  the  said  plans  have  come  into  the  hands  of  the  person  who 
shall  have  delivered  them  up,  without  his  having  employed  bribery 
or  compulsion  to  obtain  the  same,  he  shall  in  the  case  first  men- 
tioned in  art.  81,  be  punished  with  deportation. 

And  in  the  second  case  of  the  same  article,  with  confinement 
from  two  to  five  years. 

Art.  83.  Whoever  knowingly  harbours  or  causes  to  be  harbour- 
ed spies  or  a  scouting  party  of  the  enemy,  shall  suffer  death. 

Art.  84.  Whoever  by  hostile  acts,  not  authorized  by  govern- 
ment, shall  expose  the  country  to  a  declaration  of  war,  shall  be 
banished ;  and  if  war  has  been  the  consequence  of  such  act,  he  shall 
be  deported. 

Art.  85.  Whoever  by  acts  not  authorized  by  government,  shall 
expose  French  citizens  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  shall  be  banished. 

Section  II.   Of  crimes  against  the  internal  safety  of  the  state. 

^  I.   Of  attempts  and  conspiracies  against  the  emperor  and  his 

family. 

Art.  86.  To  attempt  or  conspire  against  the  life  or  person  of  the 
etnperor  is  high  treason;  this  crime  is  punished  like  that  of  parri- 
cide, and  in  addition  with  the  confiscation  of  the  criminal's  estate. 

Art.  87.  Attempting  or  conspiring  against  the  life  or  person  of 
the  members  of  the  imperial  family; 

Also  attempts  or  conspiracies,  the  object  of  which  shall  be. 

To  overthrow  or  change  the  government  or  order  of  succession 
to  the  throne ; 

To  excite  the  citizens  or  inhabitants  to  take  arms  against  the  im- 
perial authority; 

Shall  be  punished  with  death  and  confiscation  of  estate. 

Art.  88.  An  attempt  exists  the  moment  that  an  act  is  commit- 
ted or  commenced,  which  has  for  its  object,  the  commission  of  the 
above  crimes,  although  they  should  not  have  been  actually  consum- 
mated. 

Art.  89.  A  conspiracy  exists,  as  soon  as  a  resolution  to  act  is 
concerted  and  resolved  upon  by  two,  or  more  conspirators,  although 
no  attempt  has  actually  been  made. 

Art.  90.  If  there  has  been  no  plot  determined  upon,  but  merely 
a  proposition  made  and  not  agreed  to,  having  for  its  object  the 
commission  of  the  crime  mentioned  in  art.  86 ;  he  who  shall  have 
made  such  proposition,  shall  be  punished  by  confinement  [la  re- 
elusion,) 

The  author  of  any  proposition  not  concurred  in,  tending  to  the 
commission  of  one  of  the  crimes  mentioned  in  art.  87 j  shall  be 
banished. 
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Section  II.  Of  the  crimes  lending  lo  disturb  the  state  by  civil  war, 
the  illegal  emploijnient  of  armed  force^  or  by  public  devastation 
and  pillage. 

Art.  91.  Every  attempt  or  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  shall 
be  to  produce  civil  war,  by  arming,  or  exciting  the  citizens  or  in- 
habitants to  take  up  arms,  against  each  other. 

Or  to  carry  devastation,  slaughter  and  depredation  into  one  or 
more  towns  or  districts. 

Shall  be  punished  with  death  and  confiscation  of  estate. 

Art.  92.  Those  who  shall  raise  or  cause  to  be  raised  an  armed 
force,  inlist  soldiers  or  cause  them  to  be  inlisted,  or  supply  them, 
or  cause  them  to  be  supplied  with  arms  or  ammunition  without  be- 
ing thereto  authorized  by  government,  shall  suffer  death,  and  their 
estate  shall  be  confiscated. 

Art.  93.  Those  who  without  a  lawful  right  or  legitimate  mo- 
tive, shall  assume  the  command  of  an  army,  corps,  fleet,  squadron, 
man  of  war,  fortress,  post,  port  or  town; 

Tliose  who,  in  defiance  of  government  shall  retain  any  military 
command  whatever; 

Commanders  who  shall  keep  their  army  together  after  its  dis- 
banding or  separation  has  been  ordered  ; 

Shall  suffer  death,  and  their  estates  shall  be  confiscated. 

Art,  94.  Every^  person  who  having  a  right  to  dispose  of  the 
public  force,  shall  require  or  order,  or  cause  others  to  require  or 
order  its  being  employed  to  prevent  the  making  of  a  legal  and  re- 
gular levy  of  men,  shall  be  deported. 

If  such  requisition  or  order  has  been  carried  into  effect,  the  party 
shall  suffer  death,  and  his  estate  be  confiscated. 

Art.  95.  Any  person  who,  by  springing  a  mine  shall  4estroy  or 
set  fire  to  buildings,  magazines,  arsenals,  ships  or  any  other  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  state,  shall  suffer  death,  and  his  estate  be 
confiscated. 

Art.  96.  Whoever  shall  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
armed  men,  or  exercise  any  function  or  command  among  them  for 
the  purpose  of  invading  the  public  domains,  or  taking  forcible  pos- 
session of  public  moneys  or  property,  or  of  places,  towns,  fprtresses, 
posts,  magazines,  arsenals,  ports,  ships  or  vessels  belonging  to  the 
state,  or  of  plundering  or  dividmg  public  or  national  property,  or 
the  property  of  an  aggregate  or  corporate  body  of  citizens,  or  last- 
ly, for  the  purpose  of  attacking  or  resisting  the  public  force  when 
acting  against  the  authors  of  such  crimes,  shall  be  punished  with 
^eath  and  his  estate  confiscated. 

The  said  punishments  are  applicable  to  those  who  shall  direct 
the  assembling  of  such  bands,  raise  and  organize  them  or  cause 
them  to  be  raised  and  organized,  or  shall  knowingly  and  volunta- 
rily furnish  them  witli  arms,  ammunition  and  the  instruments  of  the 
crime,  or  send  them  convoys  of  provisions,  or  in  any  other  manner 
act  in  concert  with  the  leaders  or  commanders  of  such  bands  or 
those  who  set  them  in  motion, 
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Art.  97*  If  one  or  more  of  the  crimes  specified  in  arts.  86,  87, 
and  91,  shall  be  accomplished,  or  merely  attempted  by  a  band  or  as- 
semblage of  men,  the  punishments  of  death  and  confiscation  shall  be 
inflicted  without  any  distinction  of  rank,  on  every  one  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  such  band,  who  shall  be  apprehended  on  the 
spot  where  they  may  be  assembled  together  for  seditious  purposes. 
The  leaders  of  the  sedition,  and  those  who  shall  have  held  any 
employment  or  command  whatever  in  the  band,  although  not  ap- 
prehended on  the  spot,  shall  be  nevertheless  punished  as  above. 

Art.  9^.  Except  in  cases  in  which  the  seditious  meeting  shall 
have  had  for  its  object  or  result  any  one  or  more  of  the  crimes  spe- 
cified in  arts.  86,  8/,  and  91,  the  individuals  making  a  part  of  the 
bands  above  mentioned,  without  exercising  any  command  or  par- 
ticular function  among  them,  and  who  shall  be  apprehended  on 
the  spot,  shall  be  deported. 

Art.  99.  Those  who  knowing  the  object  and  character  of  such 
bands,  shall  voluntarily  harbour  or  conceal  them,  or  provide  them 
with  places  to  hold  their  meetings,  shall  be  condemned  to  hard  la- 
bour for  a  limited  time. 

Art.  100.  No  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  for  the  act  of  sedi- 
tion upon  those  who  have  been  members  of  such  bands  without  ex- 
ercising any  command  or  particular  function  or  employment  there- 
in, if  they  shall  have  abandoned  them  on  the  first  warning  of  the 
civil  or  military  authorities,  and  even  afterwards,  if  apprehended 
unarmed  and  without  resistance,  in  any  other  place  than  that  where 
the  band  was  assembled. 

In  such  cases,  they  shall  only  be  punished  for  the  particular 
crimes  which  they  may  personally  have  committed,  but  may  ne- 
vertheless be  placed  for  a  term  of  five,  or  ten  years  at  most,  under 
the  immediate  inspection  of  the  higher  police. 

Art,  101.  Under  the  gclkral  description  of  arms,  are  included 
all  sorts  of  engines  or  machines,  and  all  kinds  of  edged,  pointed, 
and  bruising  instruments  and  tools. 

Pocket  knives,  scissors,  and  common  canes  shall  not  be  reputed 
arms,  unless  when  made  use  of  to  kill,  wound,  and  strike. 

The  following  article  is  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  present 
section. 

Art.  102.  Those  who  by  their  discourses  in  places  of  public 
meeting,  by  handbills  posted  up,  or  printed  libels,  shall  excite  in  a 
direct  manner  the  citizens  or  inhabitants  to  the  commission  of  any 
of  the  crimes  and  conspiracies  mentioned  in  the  present  section, 
shall  be  punished  as  principals  therein. 

If  however  such  provocations  prove  abortive,  their  authors  shall 
only  be  banished. 

Section  III.  Of  misprision  of  crimes  which  may  endanger  the 
internal  or  external  safety  of  the  empire^. 

Art.  103.  All  persons  who,  knowing  of  conspiracies  formed,  or 
crimes  intended  to  be  committed  against  the  internal  or  external 
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safety  of  the  state,  shall  not,  within  twenty- four  hours  after  the 
same  shall  have  come  to  their  knowledge,  give  full  and  circum- 
stantial information  thereof  (to  the  best  of  tlieir  knowledge)  to 
the  government,  the  administrative  authorities,  or  the  judicial 
police,  sirall  be  considered  guilty  of  n)isprision,  and  even  though 
it  be  admitted  that  they  had  no  participation  whatever  in  such 
plots  or  conspiracies,  shall  be  punisiied  according  to  the  grade  of 
their  offence  in  manner  following  : 

Art.  104.  Misprision  of  the  crime  of  high  treason^  by  not  in- 
forming as  above  mentioned,  shall  be  punished  by  confinement.* 

Art.  105.  Misprision  of  the  other  crimes  and  conspiracies  men- 
tioned in  the  present  chapter,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  less  than  two  and  not  more  than  five  years,  and  a  fine 
from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  francs. 

Art.  106.  It  is  no  justification  on  a  charge  of  misprision  that 
(he  party  did  not  approve  of  tlie  crime  or  conspiracy,  that  he  op- 
posed, or  even  endeavoured  by  persuasion  to  prevent  it. 

Art.  107.  Nevertheless  if  the  author  of  the  crime  or  conspiracy 
be  the  husband  or  wife,  (tiiough  divorced)  lineal  ascendant  or  de- 
scendant, brother  or  sister,  or  allied  in  the  same  degrees  to  per- 
sons accused  of  misprision,  such  person  shall  not  be  liable  to  the 
punishments  mentioned  in  the  preceding  articles,  but  may  be  placed 
by  the  sentence  or  judgment,  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
tlie  higher  police,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years. 

Art.  108.  Those  who  being  concerned  in  a  plot  or  conspiracy 
against  the  internal  or  external  safety  of  the  state,  shall  before  such 
plot  or  conspiracy  has  been  carried,  or  attempted  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  and  before  any  prosecution  is  commenced,  give  the  first 
information  to  the  authorities  mentionciJ  in  art.  103,  of  such  plot 
or  intended  crime,  its  authors  and  accomplices,  or  even  shall,  after 
prosecution  commenced,  procure  the'43 Testation  of  such  authors  or 
accomplices,  shall  be  exempted  from  the  above  punishments,  but 
may  nevertheless  be  sentenced  to  remain  for  life  or  a  limited  time 
under  the  immediate  inspection  oi  the  higher  police. 

CHAPTER  II. 

0/  crimes  and  offences  against  the  consUlulions  of  the  empire. 

Section  I.   Crimes  and  offences  relating  to  the  exercise  of  the 

rights  of  citizenship. 

Art.  109.  When  by  riotous  assemblies,  violence,  or  threats,  one 
or  more  citizens  shall  have  been  prevented  from  exercising  their 

*  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  viord  confinement y  (in  French  redusion) 
in  the  sense  in  whicli  ii  is  used  in  this  code,  means  confinement  at  hard  labour^ 
and  by  this  it  is  distinguished  from  simple  imprisimment.  It  is  distinguished 
also  from  the  punishment  of  fiard  labour,  expressly  so  called,  in  this,  that  the 
hard  labour  in  the  latter  case  is  to  be  performed  out  of  doors,  in  repairing  the 
highways,  cleaning  the  streets,  &c.  Whereas,  where  the  punishQiCDt  is  con- 
finement,  the  labour  is  performed  within  doors.    See  art,  21. 
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rights  of  citizenship,  the  offenders  shall  be  imprisoned  for  six 
months  at  least,  and  two  years  at  most,  and  shall  forfeit  the  right 
©f  voting,  and  being  eligible,  for  a  term  not  less  than  five  years, 
nor  more  than  ten. 

Art.  110.  If  such  crime  has  been  the  result  of  a  concerted  plan 
intended  to  be  executed,  either  throughout  the  whole  empire,  or 
one  or  more  departments  or  districts,  the  punishment  shall  be  ba- 
nishment. 

Art.   111.  Every  citizen  who  being  intrusted  at  an  election  with 
the  examination  of  the  ballots,  shall  insert  spurious,  or  subtract  or 
alter  genuine  tickets,  or  who  shall  inscribe  on  the  tickets  of  illite- 
rate voters,  other  names  than  those  dictated  by  such  voters,  shall" 
be  put  in  the  pillory. 

Art.  112,  Every  other  person  who  shall  be  guilty  of  the  acts 
specified  in  the  preceding  article,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  six 
months  at  least  and  two  years  at  most,  and  shall  forfeit  the  right 
of  voting  and  of  being  eligible,  for  a  term  not  less  than  five  years, 
nor  more  than  ten. 

Art.  113.  Every  citizen  who  shall,  for  any  price,  buy  or  sell  a 
vote  at  an  election,  shall  forfeit  his  right  of  citizenship,  and  of  being 
elected  or  appointed  to  public  oliices,  for  a  term  not  less  than  five 
years,  and  not  more  than  ten. 

The  seller  and  purchaser  of  the  vote,  shall  moreover  pay  a  fine 
©f  double  the  value  of  the  consideration  received  or  promised. 

Sectiox  II.    /Uiempls  against  liberty. 

Art.  114.  If  a  public  functionary  or  agent  of  government,  shall 
direct  or  commit  an  arbitrary  act  in  violation,  either  of  individual 
liberty,  or  the  civic  rights  of  one  or  more  citizens,  or  of  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  empire,  he  shall  be  punished  by  civic  degradation. 

If,  however,  he  can  prove  that  he  acted  by  virtue  oF  orders  from 
his  superiors  in  matters  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  for  which  he 
owed  them  a  hierarchial  obedience,  he  shall  be  exempted  from  the 
punishment,  which  however  shall  in  that  case  be  inflicted  on  the 
superiors  by  whom  the  orders  may  have  been  given. 

Art.  115.  If  one  or  more  of  the  acts  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing article,  have  been  ordered  or  done  by  a  minister  of  state,  and 
if  after  the  representations  mentioned  in  arts.  63  and  67  of  the  se- 
nalus  consultumoi  iht'2SthF\ovt:i\.  year  12,(18thof  May  1804)he 
shall  have  refused  or  neglected  to  make  reparation  within  the  term 
prescribed  by  the  said  senalus  cGusullum,  he  shall  be  banished. 

Art.  1 16.  If  a  minister  accused  of  having  ordered  or  authorized 
an  act  against  the  constitutions,  affirms  that  his  signature  was 
obtained  by  surprise,  he  shall  be  bound  to  recal  the  act,  and  declare 
the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  so  obtained,  otherwise  he 
shall  be  personally  liable. 

Art.  117.  Damages  which  may  have  been  awarded  in  conse- 
quence of  any  of  the  infringements  specified  in  art.  114,  maybe 
sued  for  and  recovered,  either  by  a  civil  suit  or  a  criminal  prosecu- 
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tion,  and  their  amount  shall  be  assessed,  not  without  due  consider- 
ation being  had  of  the  quality  of  the  persons,  the  circumstances, 
and  the  injury  suffered.  In  no  case  however  shall  the  said  damages 
be  less  than  twenty  five  francs  for  each  day  of  unlawful  and  arbi- 
trary detention,  and  for  each  person. 

Art,  118.  If  the  act  violating  the  constitutions,  is  committed  by 
means  of  the  forged  signature  of  a  minister  or  public  functionary, 
the  authors  of  the  forgery,  and  those  who  have  knowingly  made 
use  of  it,  shall  be  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  the  longest  limited 
period  of  time  which  is  inflicted  by  law. 

Art.  119.  Officers  of  the  police,  whether  administrative  or  ju- 
dicial, who  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  due  attention  to  a  legal  applica- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  an  illegal  and  arbitrary  deten- 
tion, either  in  the  public  prisons  or  elsewhere,  and  do  not  prove 
that  they  have  reported  the  same  to  the  superior  authority,  shall 
be  punished  by  civic  degradation  and  pay  damages  which  shall  be 
assessed  as  in  art.  117. 

Art.  l"20.  All  gaolers  and  keepers  of  houses  of  confinement 
who  receive  a  prisoner  without  a  warrant  or  provisional  order  of 
the  government : — those  who  detain  or  have  refused  to  produce  him 
to  the  police  officer  or  the  bearer  of  his  orders,  without  showing  an 
order  of  a  judge  or  imperial  attorney  to  the  contrary : — those  also 
who  refuse  to  exhibit  their  register  to  the  police  officer,  shall  be 
condemned,  as  guilty  of  arbitrary  detention,  to  imprisonment  for  a 
term  not  less  than  six  months  and  not  more  than  two  years,  and  to 
a  fine  from  sixteen  to  two  hundred  francs. 

Art.  121.  Every  officer  of  the  judicial  police,  attorney-general, 
or  imperial  attorney  or  his  deputy,  and  every  judge  who  shall  ob- 
tain, give  or  sign  a  judgment,  order  or  warrant  leading  to  the  pro- 
secution or  accusation,  either  of  a  minister,  member  of  the  senate, 
of  the  council  of  state  or  legislative  body,  without  the  authorization 
prescribed  by  the  constitutions,  or  who,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
party  tdken  Jlagrante  delicto^  or  of  public  notoriety,  shall  without 
such  authorization  give  or  sign  an  order  or  warrant  to  apprehend 
or  arrest  one  or  more  ministers,  members  of  the  senate,  of  the 
council  of  state  or  legislative  body,  shall  be  guilty  of  forfeiture,* 
and  as  such,  be  sentenced  to  civic  degradation. 

Art.  122.  All  general  or  imperial  attorneys,  their  deputies,  all 
judges  or  other  public  officers,  who  shall  confine  an  individual,  or 
cause  him  to  be  confined  in  other  places  than  those  appointed  by  the 
government  or  public  administration,  or  shall  bring  a  citizen  before 
a  court  of  assize  or  special  court,  before  he  has  been  legally  indict- 
ed, shall  likewise  be  punished  by  civic  degradation. 

*  It  is  to  bo  observed  that  the  word  forfeiture  which  in  tlie  English  law 
means  the  same  thing  as  cotifiscation,  the  legal  effect  or  punisliiueDt  of  certain 
acts  or  crimes,  is  substantively  used  iu  this  code  for  the  crime  itself.  See 
arts  127, 166. 
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Section  III.  Combination  of  public  functionaries. 

Art.  123.  Every  combination  or  concert  of  measures  contrary 
to  law,  either  by  meetings  of  individuals  or  bodies  intrusted  with 
any  part  of  the  public  authority,  or  by  deputation  or  correspondence 
between  them,  shall  be  punished  by  jmprisonnieni  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  two,  and  not  more  than  s  x  moafhs,  which  shall  be 
inflicted  on  each  and  every  offender,  who,  moreover,  may  be  de- 
prived of  his  rights  of  citizenship,  and  rendered  incapable  of  every 
kind  of  public  employment,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years. 

Art.  124.  If,  by  the  means  above-mentioned,  measures  are  con- 
certed against  the  execution  of  the  laws,  or  against  the  orders  of 
government,  the  offenders  shall  be  banished. 

if  such  a  combination  take  place  between  the  civil  authoritief? 
and  the  military  corps  or  their  chiefs,  its  authors  or  instigators 
shall  be  deported;  the  other  parties  shall  be  banished. 

Art.  125.  If  the  object  or  result  of  such  a  combination  be  a 
plot  or  conspiracy  against  the  internal  safety  of  the  state,  the  parties 
shall  suffer  death,  and  their  estates  shall  be  confiscated. 

Art.  126.  If  public  functionaries  combine  together,  and  resolve 
or  agree  to  give  in  their  resignations  with  the  view,  or  so  as  to  im- 
pede or  suspend  the  administration  of  justice  or  the  execution  of 
any  public  service  whatever,  they  shall  ht^wihy  olforf ei I ure'^  and 
punished  by  civil  degradation. 

Section  IV,    Encroachments  on  the  administrative  and  judicial 

authority. 

Art.  127.  All  judges,  general  or  imperial  attorneys  or  their 
deputies,  or  officers  of  the  judicial  police,  who  interfere  with  the 
functions  of  the  legislative  authority,  either  by  regulations-!-  en- 
croac  ling  on  the  said  authority,  or  by  staying  or  suspending  the 
execuiiou  of  one  or  more  laws,  or  by  deliberating  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  laws  are  to  be  published  or  executed,  shall  be 
guilty  of  forfeiture  and  punished  by  civic  degradation. 

All  judi^es,  general  or  imperial  attorneys  or  their  deputies,  and 
officers  of  liie  judicial  police  who  exceed  their  powers  by  interfering 
with  the  functions  of  the  administrative  authorities,  either  by  regu- 
lations encroaching  upon  the  said  authorities  or  by  forbidding  the 
execution  of  their  orders,  or  who  having  permitted  or  ordered  offi- 
cers of  administration^  to  be  cited  before  them  to  answer  for  acts 
done  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  shall  persist  in  carrying 
such  regulations  or  citations  into  effect,  although  the  same  may  have 

*  See  note  on  preceding  page. 

t  Before  the  revolution,  tlie  parliaments  of  France  not  unfrequently  in- 
terfered with  the  legislative  authority,  by  rules  or  orders  of  court  called  re- 
gulations (rSglements),  and  the  practice  being  ancient,  they  could  not  easily 
be  restrained  by  the  royal  authority. 

i  By  the  general  description  of  officers  of  administration ,  are  understood 
those  employed  in  every  branch  of  civil  authority,  other  than  the  legislative 
and  judicial. 

Vol.  11.  App.  'rC 
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been  declared  null  and  void,  or  they  may  liave  received  notice  of  a 
conflicting  claim  of  jurisdiction,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  the 
like  offence  and  punished  in  like  manner. 

Art.  128.  Judges,  who,  after  the  administrative  authority  has, 
in  a  legal  manner,  claimed  the  cognizance  of  a  case  submitted  to 
them,  shall  nevertheless  proceed  to  judgment  before  the  superior 
authority  has  decided  thereon,  shall  be  severally  fined  in  not  less 
than  sixteen,  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  francs. 

The  law  officers*  who  may  have  moved  for,  or  given  their  opi- 
nions* in  favour  of,  such  judgments,  shall  be  punished  in  the  same 
manner. 

Art.  129.  All  judges,  who  after  a  legal  objection  made  by  the 
parties  interested,  or  by  the  executive  authority,  shall  without  being 
thereto  authorized  by  government,  make  regulations  or  award  pro- 
cess against  its  agents  on  a  charge  of  crimes  or  offences  committed 
in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  shall  be  severally  fined  in  not  less 
than  one  hundred,  and  not  more  than  five  hundred  francs. 

The  same  punishment  shall  be  applied  to  law  officers  and  officers 
of  the  police,  who  move  or  apply  for  such  regulations  or  process. 

Art.  130.  All  prefects,  sub-prefects,  mayors  and  other  officers 
of  the  administration,  who  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  legis- 
lative authority,  as  expressed  in  art.  127,  or  presume  to  make 
arreles  intimating  any  order  or  prohibition  whatever  to  any  court 
or  tribunal,  shall  be  punished  by  civic  degradation. 

Art.  131.  If  such  officers  encroach  upon  the  judicial  authority, 
by  usurping  jurisdiction  over  private  controversies  and  claims,  the 
cognizance  of  which  belongs  to  the  public  tribunals,  and  do,  not- 
withstanding the  objections  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties,  proceed 
to  judgment,  before  the  superior  authority  has  decided  thereon, 
they  shall  be  fined  in  not  less  than  sixteen,  and  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  francs. 

CHAPTER  in. 

Crimes  and  offences  against  the  public  peace  ^ 

Section  I.  Of  the  Crimen  falsi. \ 

^  I.   Counterfeiting  of  coin. 

Art.  13'2.  Whoever  shall  counterfeit  or  adulterate  gold  or  silver 
coin,  having  a  lawful  currency  in  France,  or  be  concerned  in  utter- 
ing, or  in  importing  the  same  into  the  French  empire,  shall  suffer 
death,  and  his  estate  be  confiscated. 

*  Officiers  du  ministSre publique,  by  which  are  meant  tlie  attorneys  andad* 
vocates  general,  and  other  law  officers  of  the  crown,  wliofe  opinion  is  gene- 
rally required  in  the  courts  of  justice,  in  causes  in  wiiich  the  public  is 
concerned. 

t  The  title  of  this  chapter  is  in  the  original — Du  Faux — (of falsehood) 
and  implies  not  only  forgery,  properly  so  called,  but  eveiy  species  of  crimi- 
nal acts  founded  on  fraud,  falsehood  or  deceit.  There  is  no  word  in  the 
English  language  of  such  compreheosive  meaning. 
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Art.  133.  Whoever  shall  counterfeit  or  adulterate  brass  or 
copper  coin  having  a  lawful  currency  in  France,  or  be  concerned  in 
uttering  the  same  or  importing  it  into  the  French  empire,  shall  be 
punished  by  hard  labour  for  life. 

Art.  134.  Every  person  who  in  France  shall  counterfeit  or 
adulterate  foreign  coins,  or  be  concerned  in  uttering  or  importing 
counterfeit  or  adulterated  foreign  coins,  shall  be  punished  by  hard 
labour  for  a  limited  time. 

Art.  135.  Those  shall  not  be  considered  parties  concerned  as 
above-mentioned  who,  having  received  counterfeited  or  adulterated 
coins,  put  them  again  in  circulation,  believing  them  to  be  genuine. 

The  person,  however,  who  makes  use  of  such  coin,  after  he  has 
ascertained  that  it  is  counterfeited  or  adulterated,  shall  pay  a  Hne 
not  less  than  treble,  and  not  more  than  six  times  the  nominal  amount 
of  the  coin  which  he  may  have  put  into  circulation.  The  fine  shall 
in  no  case  be  less  than  sixteen  trancs. 

Art.  136.  Those  who  having  knowledge  of  a  coinage  or  deposit 
of  counterfeit  or  adulterated  gold,  silver,  brass  or  copper  coin  le- 
gally current  in  France,  and  who  do  not  within  twenty-four  hours 
give  information  thereof  to  the  officers  of  administration  or  to 
the  judiciary  police,  although  it  should  be  admitted  that  they  were 
not  concerned  therein,  shall  nevertheless  for  their  delinquency  in 
not  giving  information  as  above,  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
from  one  month  to  two  years. 

Art.  137.  Lineal  ascendants  and  descendants,  husbands  or 
wives  (although  divorced)  and  the  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
offenders  and  those  related  to  them  by  marriage  in  the  same 
degrees,  are  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  last  article. 

Art.  138.  Persons  guilty  of  the  crimes  mentioned  in  arts.  132 
and  133,  shall  nevertheless  be  exempted  from  punishment,  if  be- 
fore the  consummation  thereof,  and  before  prosecution  commenced, 
they  give  information  of  the  crime  and  its  authors  to  the  lawful  au- 
thorities, or  if  even  after  prosecution  begun,  they  cause  or  procure 
the  other  offenders  to  be  arrested. 

They  may  however,  be  placed  for  life,  or  for  a  limited  time,  un- 
der the  immediate  inspection  of  the  higher  police. 

(I  II.  Counlerfeiting  the   seals  of  the  slate,  bank-notes^    public 
securities,  puncheons,  stamps  and  marks. 

Art.  139.  Those  who  shall  counterfeit  the  seal  of  the  state,  or 
make  use  of  such  counterfeit  seal,  and  likewise  those  who  shall 
counterfeit  or  alter  either  public  securities  issued  and  stamped  by 
the  treasury,  or  bank  notes  authorized  by  law,  or  who  shall  make 
use  of,  or  introduce  the  same  into  the  French  empire,  shall  suffer 
death,  and  their  estate  be  confiscated. 

Art.  140.  Those  who  shall  counterfeit  or  alter  one  or  more  of 
the  national  stamps,  the  hammers  used  for  marking  forest  trees, 
the  pimcheons  for  the  stamping  of  articles  of  gold  or  silver  manu- 
facture, or  make  use  of  the  same  so  counterfeited  or  altered,  shall 
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be  punished  by  hard  labour  for  the  longest  limited  period  of  time 
inflicted  by  law. 

Art.  141.  Whoevershall,  by  unlawful  means,  obtain  possession 
of  the  genuine  stamps,  hammers  or  puncheons  mentioned  in  art. 
140,  and  make  use  of  the  same  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  or 
interest  of  the  state,  shall  be  punished  by  confinement  flu  reclu' 
sion.J 

Art.  142.  Those  who  shall  counterfeit  the  marks  intended  to  be 
affixed  or  imprinted  in  the  name  of  government  to  or  on  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  produce  or  merchandise,  or  shall  make  use  of  the 
same,  so  counterfeited,  and  those  who  shall  counterfeit  the  seal, 
stamp  or  mark  of  any  authority  whatever,  or  of  a  private,  commer- 
cial or  banking  institution,  or  shall  make  use  of  the  same,  shall 
be  punished  by  confinement  (la  reclusion.) 

Art.  143.  Whoever  shall,  by  unlawful  means  obtain  possession 
of  the  genuine  seals,  stamps  or  marks  mentioned  in  art.  142,  and 
make  use  of  the  same,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  or  interest  of 
the  state,  or  of  any  public  authority  whatsoever,  or  even  of  a  pri- 
vate establishment,  shall  be  put  in  the  pilloiy. 

Art.  144.  The  provisions  contained  in  arts.  136,  13/  and  138, 
are  applicable  to  the  crimes  mentioned  in  art,  139. 

f  III.  OJ  Jorgenj  of  authentic  or  public^  and  of  banking  or  com-' 
mercial,  documents  or  writings. 

Art.  145.  Every  public  officer  or  functionary,  who  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  office,  shall  have  committed  forgery,  either  by  false  sig- 
natures, by  altering  deeds,  writings  or  signatures,  by  introducing 
supposititious  parties,  or  by  additions,  insertions  or  interlineations 
in  a  register  or  other  public  instrument,  after  the  same  is  closed, 
shall  be  punished  by  hard  labour  for  lile 

Art.  116.  Every  public  officer  or  functionary,  who  in  drawing 
up  or  preparinjET  instruments  of  writing  in  the  execution  of  his  of- 
fice, shall  fraudulently  misstate  facts  or  circumstances,  either  by 
inserting  covenants  different  from  those  dictated  by  the  parties,  or 
by  certifying  as  true,  what  he  knows  to  be  false,  or  stating  facts 
as  admitted  which  in  truth  were  not  so,  shall  also  be  punished 
by  hard  labour  for  life. 

Art.  147.  Every  other  person  who  sliall  commit  forgery  of  au- 
thentic or  public,  and  of  banking  or  commercial  documents  or 
writings, 

Either  by  counterfeiting  or  altering  instruments  of  vrriting  or 
signatures; 

By  fabricating  covenants,  agreements,  obligations,  receipts  or 
other  expressions  of  the  will  of  parties;  or  inserting  the  same 
in  instruments  already  made  and  executed  ; 

By  adding  to,  or  altering  clauses,  or  statements  of  facts  which 
such  instruments  were  intended  to  evidence, 

Shall  be  punished  by  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time. 

Art.  148.  In  all  the  cases  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  the  per* 
son  or  persons  who  have  made  use  of  such  forged  instruraentSj 
shall  be  punished  by  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time. 
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Art.  149.  Forgeries  committed  in  passports  and  feullles  de 
route  are  not  included  in  the  provisions  of  this  section,  being  here- 
inafter specially  provided  for. 

(J  IV.  Of  forgeries  in  private  writings. 

Art.  150.  Every  person  who  by  any  of  the  acts  specified  in  art.- 
147,  shall  commit  forgery  in  private  v^^ritings,  shall  be  punished  by 
confinement. 

Art.  131.  Whoever  shall  make  use  of  such  forged  writings, 
shall  be  punished  in  like  manner. 

Art.  152.  Forged  certificates  as  hereinafter  described,  are  not 
meant  to  be  included  in  the  dispositions  of  this  section. 

jj  V.  Of  forgeries  in  passports^  feuilles  de  roule'^  and  certifi^ 

caies. 

Art.  153.  Whoever  shall  forge  a  passport  or  alter  one  which 
Was  originally  genuine,  or  make  use  of  the  same,  shall  be  impri- 
soned for  a  period  not  less  than  one  year,  and  not  more  than  five. 

Art.  154.  Whoever  shall  assume  a  false  name  in  a  passport,  or 
appear  as  witness  for  the  obtaining  of  the  said  passport,  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  a  term  not  less  than  three  months,  and  not  more 
than  one  year. 

Inn  or  lodging-house  keepers,  who  shall  knowingly  enter  in 
their  books,  under  false  or  fictitious  names,  persons  lodged  in  their 
houses,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  less  than  six  days,  and 
not  more  than  one  month. 

Art.  155.  Public  officers  who  shall  deliver  a  passport  to  a  per- 
son they  do  not  personally  know,  without  having  his  name  and  pro- 
fession attested  by  two  citizens  known  by  them,  shall  be  imprison- 
ed from  one  to  six  months. 

If  the  officer,  though  informed  of  the  deception,  does  neverthe- 
less deliver  the  passport  under  a  fictitious  name,  he  shall  be  ba- 
nished. 

Art.  156.  Wlioever  shall  forge  afeuilie  de  route,  or  alter  one 
which  was  ori«i'naHy  genume,  or  make  use  of  the  same,  shall  be 
punished  as  follows : 

If  the  object  of  forging  documents  was  only  to  escape  the  vigi- 
lance of  .ne  public  auiiioi  ities,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period 
nC  kss  than  one  year  and  rioi  more  than  five. 

If  the  public  treasury  ha.-^  paid  to  the  bearer  of  the  [orgedfeuille 
de  route  travellinj^  expenses  which  were  not  due  to  him,  or  ex- 
ceeding what  he  was  intiiled  to  receive,  the  vvhole  however  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  francs,  he  shall  be  banished. 

And  if  the  sum  unduly  received  by  the  bearer  of  the  feuille, 


*  Feuilk  de  route— is  a  document  delivered  by  the  proper  officers  to  mili- 
tary men  under  marching  orders.  It  contains  the  itinerary  of  their  route 
and  the  sums  which  they  are  to  receive  for  their  expenses  in  the  different 
towns  through  which  they  pass. 
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amounts  to  one  hundred  francs  or  more,  he  shall  be  punished  by 
«onfinement. 

Art.  157.  The  punishments  expressed  in  the  preceding  article, 
shall  be  inflicted  according  to  the  distinctions  specified  in  the  same 
on  every  person  who  shall  obtain  a  feuille  de  route  from  a  public 
officer  under  a  fictitious  name. 

Art.  158.  If  the  public  officer  was  informed,  when  he  delivered 
the  feuille  de  route,  that  it  was  applied  for  under  a  fictitious  name, 
he  shall  be  punished  as  follows  : 

In  the  first  case  specified  in  art.  156,  by  banishment. 

In  the  second  case  mentioned  in  the  same  article,  by  confinement 
fla  rectus  ion  4  J 

In  the  third  case,  by  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time. 

Art.  159.  Any  person  who  in  order  to  exempt  himself,  or  to 
free  another  from  any  kind  of  public  service,  shall  forge,  under  the 
name  of  a  physician,  surgeon  or  other  practitioner  or  officer  in  the 
health  de|)artment,  a  certificate  of  bad  health  or  infirmity,  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  less  than  two  years  and 
not  more  than  five. 

Art.  160.  Every  physician,  surgeon  or  other  practitioner  or  of- 
ficer in  the  health  department,  who,  to  screen  a  person,  shall  falsely 
certify  that  the  party  is  afflicted  with  complaints  or  infirmities  which 
€xempt  him  from  public  service,  shall  be  imprisoned  from  two 
years  to  five. 

IP  he  has  been  bribed  by  gifts  or  promises,  he  shall  be  banished, 
and  the  party  who  thus  seduced  him  shall  suffer  the  same  punish- 
ment. 

Art.  161.  Whoever  shall  forge  under  the  name  of  a  public  func- 
tionary or  officer,  a  certificate  of  good  behaviour,  indigence,  or 
any  other  circumstance,  the  object  of  which  is  to  conciliate  the 
bounty  of  government  or  other  persons  in  favour  of  the  bearer  of 
the  same,  or  to  procure  him  employment,  credit  or  assistance, 
shall  be  imprisoned  from  six  months  to  two  years. 

The  same  punishment  shall  be  inflicted,  1st,  On  the  offender  who 
shall  alter  a  genuine  certificate  of  a  similar  description,  in  order  to 
enable  a  person  to  make  use  of  it,  other  than  the  one  to  whom  it 
was'  originally  delivered  ;  2d,  on  every  individual  who  shall  make 
use  of  the  same. 

Art.  162.  False  certificates  of  any  other  nature  or  description, 
from  which  there  might  result  an  injury  to  private  persons  or  to 
the  public  treasury,  shall  be  punished  as  expressed  in  the  third  and 
fourth  paragraphs  of  the  present  section. 

General  provisions. 

Art.  163.  The  punishments  enacted  against  the  persons  who 
have  made  use  of  false  or  counterfeit  coins,  bills,  seals,  stamps, 
hammers,  puncheons,  marks  and  writings,  shall  not  obtain  when 
tlie  person  who  shall  have  made  use  of  the  same,  was  ignorant  of 
the  forgery. 

Art.  164.  In  all  cases  where  the  pynishment  for  forgery  does 
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not  work  forfeiture  of  estate,  the  offenders  shall  be  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine,  the  maximum  of  which  shall  not  be  higher  than  the  va- 
lue of  one  fourth  part  of  the  illegal  profit  or  advantage  whkh  may 
have  resulted  from  the  forgery,  or  which  was  contemplated  by  the 
authors  of  the  crime,  their  accomplices,  or  those  who  made  use  of 
the  said  forgery.  The  minimum  of  such  fine  is  one  hundred  francs. 
Art.  165.  Every  person  condemned,  for  the  crime  of  forgery, 
either  to  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time  or  even  to  confinement  (re- 
elusion)  shall  be  branded. 

Section  II.  Of  forfeilure  and  of  ike  crimes  and  offences  of  public 
functionaries  in  ike  exercise  of  their  offices. 

Art.  166.  Every  crime  committed  by  a  public  functionary  in  the 
exercise  of  his  office,  is  ■^forfeiture.'^' 

Art.  167.  Every  forfeiture  to  which  the  law  has  not  affixed  a 
severer  punishment,  is  punished  by  civic  degradation. 

Art.  168.  Mere  offences  committed  by  a  public  functionary  do 
not  amount  to  forfeiture. 

^  I.  Of  embezzlement  bij  depositaries  of  public  properly. 

Art.  169.  Every  collector  or  person  employed  in  the  collection 
of  public  moneys,  and  every  public  depositary  or  accomptant  who 
shall  secrete  or  embezzle  public  or  private  moneys  or  government 
securities,  documents,  titles,  deeds  or  movables  coming  to  his 
hands  by  virtue  of  his  office,  shall  be  condemned  to  hard  labour  for 
a  limited  time,  if  the  effects  thus  secreted  or  embezzled  be  of  the 
value  of  more  than  three  thousand  francs. 

Art.  170.  The  punishment  by  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time, 
shall  likewise  be  inflicted,  whatever  be  the  value  of  the  moneys  or 
effects  purloined  or  embezzled,  if  that  value  be  equal  to,  or  exceeds 
either  one  third  part  of  the  moneys  received  in  payment  or  deposit, 
if  the  same  have  been  received  at  one  time;  or  the  whole  amount 
of  the  security  given  by  the  officer  for  the  due  execution  of  his 
trust,  if  such  security  is  required  by  law,  or  one  third  part  of  the 
average  receipts  of  his  office  for  one  month,  if  his  receipts  are  suc- 
cessive and  if  he  is  not  bound  to  give  security  for  the  same. 

Art.  I7I.  If  the  value  of  the  moneys  or  effects  subtracted  or 
embezzled,  be  less  than  three  thousand  francs,  and  at  the  same  time 
does  not  equal  or  exceed  the  several  and  respective  amounts  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article,  the  punishment  shall  be  imprison- 
ment for  a  period  not  less  than  two  years  and  not  more  than  five, 
and  the  party  sentenced  shall  be  declared  for  ever  incapable  of  exer- 
cising any  public  office. 

Art.  172.  In  the  cases  expressed  in  the  preceding  articles,  the 
offender  shall  uniformly  be  adjudged  to  pay  a  fine,  the  maximum. 
of  which  shall  be  equal  to  one  fourth  part  of  the  amount  of  the  res- 

*  See  note  to  art.  121. 
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titution  and  idcmnities  due ;  the  minimum  to  one  twelfth  part  of 
the  same. 

Art.  173.  Every  judge,  administrator,  public  of^.cer  or  function- 
ary, who  shall  destroy,  suppress,  embezzle  or  garble  the  title-deeds, 
exhibits  and  vouchers  deposited  in  his  hands,  or  delivered  or  com- 
municated to  him  in  his  official  capacity,  shall  be  sentenced  to  hard 
labour  for  a  limited  time. 

All  agents  of  government  or  depositaries  of  public  property  and 
their  deputies  or  clerics,  guilty  of  embezzlement,  shall  be  punished 
in  the  same  manner. 

ji  II.   0/  extortion. 

Art,  \7^-  Every  public  functionary  or  officer,  his  deputies  or 
clerks,  every  collector  of  duties,  taxes,  contributions,  tolls,  public 
rents,  and  his  deputies  or  clerks,  who  shall  be  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  extortion,  by  collecting  or  receiving,  or  causing  to  be  collected  or 
received  what  they  know  not  to  be  due,  or  exceeding  what  is  due  for 
duties,  taxes,  contributions,  tolls  or  rents,  or  for  salaries  or  pay,  shall 
be  punished,  to  wit: — The  functionaries  or  public  officers  by  con- 
finement ;  and  their  deputies  or  clerks  by  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  less  than  two  years  and  not  more  than  five. 

The  offenders  shall  moreover  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  the  ?nax- 
imum  of  which  shall  be  one  fourth  part  of  the  restitution  and  dama- 
ges which  may  be  awarded  to  the  injured  party,  and  the  minimum 
one  twelfth  part  thereof. 

jj  III.  Of  offences  committed  by  public  functionaries  in  being  con- 
cerned in  trade  or  other  business  incompatible  with  their  station. 

Art.  175,  Every  functionary,  public  officer  or  agent  of  govern- 
ment who,  either  openly,  or  in  the  name,  or  through  the  secret  a- 
gency,  of  others,  shall  take  or  receive  any  interest  whatever  in  sales, 
adjudications  or  contracts  made  under  his  official  inspection  or  au- 
thority, shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  less  than  six  months  and 
not  more  than  two  years,  and  shall  moreover  pay  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing one  fourth  part  of  the  restitution  and  idemnity,  which  shall  be 
awarded  to  the  injured  party,  and  not  less  than  one  twelfth  part  of 
the  same. 

He  shall  also  be  for  ever  disqualified  from  holding  or  exercising 
any  public  office. 

This  law  is  applicable  to  every  functionary  or  agent  of  govern- 
ment, who  shall  take  any  pecuniary  interest  whatever  in  a  transac- 
tion or  concern,  managed,  negotiated  or  carried  on  under,  or  by  vir- 
tue of  his  official  authority. 

Art.  176.  Every  commandant  ofmilitary  divisions,  departments, 
places  or  towns,  every  prefect  or  sub-prefect,  who  within  the  limits 
of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  shall  trade,  cither  openly  or  clan- 
destinely, in  corn,  grain,  flour,  farinaceous  substances,  wines  or 
liquors,  other  than  the  produce  of  his  own  estate,  shall  be  fined  from 
five  hundred  to  ten  thousand  francs,  and  the  merchandise  shall  be 
confiscated. 
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jj.   IV.  Of  bribery. 

Art.  177.  Every  public  functionary  in  the  administrative  or  ju- 
diciary department,  or  agent  for  a  public  administration,  who  shall 
accept  offers  or  promises,  or  receive  gifts  or  presents,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  do  an  act  belonging  to  his  office,  though  in  iiselF  proper 
and  correct,  but  which  ought  to  be  gratuitously  performed,  shall  be 
put  in  the  pillory,  and  fined  in  double  the  value  of  the  things  pro- 
mised or  received,  and  such  fine  shall  never  be  less  than  two  hun- 
dred francs. 

This  law  is  applicable  to  every  functionary,  agent  or  deputy  of 
the  description  above-mentioned,  who  in  considera  ion  of  offers  or 
promises,  shall  omit  to  do  dn  act,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  perform. 

Art.  178.  if  the  bribe  had  for  its  object  the  commission  of  a 
criminal  act,  for  which  the  law  enacts  a  severer  punishment  thaii 
that  of  the  pillory,  then,  such  severer  punishment  shall  be  inflicted 
on  the  offenders. 

Art.  179.  Whoever  by  violence  or  threats  shall  compel  or  en- 
deavour to  compel,  or  by  promises,  offers,  gifts  or  presents,  shall 
bribe  or  attempt  to  bribe  a  functionary,  agent,  or  deputy,  of  the  de- 
scription mentioned  in  art,  177,  to  obtain  either  a  favourable  opinion, 
or  false  statements,  proces  verbaux,  certificates  or  valuations,  either 
of  offices,  employments,  property  offered  for  sale,  public  contracts, 
or  any  object  of  profit  whatever,  and  in  short,  of  any  thing  else 
within  the  official  duty  of  such  functionary,  agent  or  deputy,  shall 
be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  the  parties  receiving  the  bribe. 

If  however,  the  attempts  to  compel  or  bribe,  fail  in  their  effect, 
the  authors  of  such  attempts  shall  only  be  imprisoned  for  a  period 
not  less  than  three  months  and  not  more  than  six,  and  fined  from 
one  hundred  to  three  hundred  francs. 

Art,  180.  No  restitution  shall  ever  be  made  in  kind  or  value,  of 
any  thing  given  by  way  of  bribe,  but  the  same  shall  be  confiscated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  place  w^here  the 
bribery  was  committed. 

Art.  181,  If  a  judge  of  a  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  or  a 
juryman,  accept  a  bribe,  in  favour  of  or  against  a  party  accused, 
he  shall  be  punished  by  confinement  and  pay  the  fine  specified  iu 
art.  177. 

Art,  182.  If  in  consequence  of  such  bribe,  a  severer  punish- 
ment than  that  of  confinement  be  inflicted  on  the  accused  party,  the 
same  punishment,  whatever  it  may  be,  shall  be  inflicted  on  the  de- 
linquent judge  or  juryman. 

Art.  183.  Every  judge  or  administrator  who  shall  be  convicted 
of  having  been  influenced  in  his  decisions  by  partiality  or  enmity 
to  one  of  the  parties,  shall  be  guilty  oi' forfeiture,  and  punished  by 
civic  degradation. 

Vol.  II.  App,  4  D 
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(I.  V.  Of  abuse  of  authority. 
First  Class.  () J  abust  of  authority  ^  to  the  detriment  of  individuals. 

Art.  184.  Every  judge,  attorney-general,  or  imperial  attorney, 
orhisde])uly,  administrator,  or  any  other  judicial  or  police  officer, 
who  shall  under  color  of  his  authority,  forcibly  enter  the  dwelling 
of  a  citizen,  except  in  the  cases  provided  by  law,  and  who  in  any 
case  shall  omit  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  same,  shall  be 
fined  from  sixteen  to  two  hundred  francs. 

Art.  185.  Every  judge  sitting  in  court,  and  every  officer  of  ad- 
ministration, who  under  any  pretence  whatever,  even  that  of  the 
silence  or  obscurity  of  the  law,  shall  refuse  to  render  justice  to  the 
parties,  as  he  is  bound  to  do,  after  having  been  thereto  required, 
and  shall  persevere  in  such  refusal  after  a  warning  or  express  com- 
mand from  his  superiors,  may  be  prosecuted  for  such  oflfence,  and 
shall  be  fined  from  two  to  five  hundred  francs,  and  interdicted  from 
exercising  public  functions  for  a  term  not  less  than  five  years  and 
not  more  than  twenty. 

Art.  186.  If  a  public  functionary  or  officer,  administrator,  agent 
or  deputy  of  the  government  or  police,  or  a  person  charged  with 
the  execution  of  a  warrant  or  decree,  a  commander  in  chief,  or 
subordinate  officer  of  the  public  force,  shall,  without  lawful  cause, 
offer  violence  or  cause  violence  to  be  offered  to  individuals,  in  or 
under  color  of  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  he  shall  be  punished 
according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  violence  offered,  and  the 
punishment  shall  be  graduated  in  the  proportions  hereinafter  speci- 
fied, art.  1^8. 

Art.  187.  Every  functionary  or  agent  of  government  or  of  the 
post  office,  who  shall  suppress  or  open  letters  intrusted  to  the  said 
office,  or  facilitate  the  suppression  or  opening  of  such  letters,  shall 
be  fined  from  sixteen  to  tliree  hundred  francs,  and  be  moreover 
interdicted  from  holding  any  })ublic  office  or  employment,  for  a 
term  not  less  than  five  years  and  not  more  than  ten. 

Second  Class.  Of  abuse  of  authority^  to  the  detriment  of  the 

commonwealth. 

Art.  188.  Every  public  functionary  or  agent  of  government,  of 
whatever  rank  or  dignity,  who  shall,  by  himself  or  others,  require 
or  order  the  public  force  to  act  or  be  employed,  to  oppose  the  exe- 
cution of  a  law,  the  collection  of  a  legal  tax,  or  the  execution  of  a 
judicial  warrant  or  decree,  or  of  any  order  issuing  directly  from  a 
lawful  authority,  shall  be  punished  by  confinement  (la  reclusion,) 

Art.  I89.  If  such  requisition  or  order  have  had  the  intended 
effect,  the  punishment  shall  be  deportation. 

Art.  \^0.  The  punishments  expressed  in  arts.  188  and  189,  shall 
be  applied  even  to  those  functionaries  or  agents,  who  may  haveact- 
cd  by  virtue  of  orders  from  their  superiors,  unless  that  order  shall 
have  been  given  by  the  latter  for  objects  within  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction  or  authority, and  for  which  a  hierarchical  obedience  was 
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due  to  them ;  in  which  case,  the  above  expressed  punishments  shall 
only  be  inflicted  on  the  superiors  who  have  first  given  such  order. 

Art.  191.  If  in  consequence  of  such  order  or  lequisiiion, 
other  crimes  are  committed,  for  which  the  law  has  provided  severer 
punishments  than  those  expressed  in  arts.  188  and  189;  such  se- 
verer punishments  shall  beinflicted  upon  the  functionaries  or  agents, 
guilty  ofhaving  given  such  order,  or  made  such  requisition, 

f  VI.  0/ certain  offences,  relative  to  the  keeping  of  the  €icts  and 
registers  of  the  civil  state, '^ 

Art.  192.  Officers  of  the  civil  state,  guilty  of  writing  their  acts 
or  records  on  loose  sheets  of  paper,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period 
not  less  than  one  month  and  not  more  than  three,  and  fined  from 
sixteen  to  two  hundred  francs. 

Art.  193.  When  in  cases  where  the  law  requires  for  the  valir 
dity  of  a  marriage,  the  consent  of  the  parents,  or  other  persons, 
the  officer  of  the  civil  state  shall  not  have  required  and  obtained 
the  proof  of  that  consent,  he  shall  be  fined  from  sixteen  to  three 
hundred  francs,  and  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  less  than  six  months 
and  not  more  than  one  year. 

Art.  194.  The  officer  of  the  civil  state  shall  also  be  fined  from 
sixteen  to  three  hundred  francs,  if  he  has  received,^  before  the 
term  prescribed  by  art.  228  of  the  Napoleon  Code,  the  act  or  at- 
testation of  the  marriage  of  a  woman,  who  had  previously  been 
married,  if 

Art.  I95.  The  punishments  enacted  in  the  preceding  articles 
against  the  officers  of  the  civil  department,  shall  be  inflicted  upon 
them,  even  though  no  application  should  be  made  to  have  their  ac/s 
declared  null  and  void,  or  though  the  defects  thereof  should  be 
cured  by  the  subsequent  consent  of  the  parties.  They  shall  be 
moreover  liable  to  the  severer  punishments  prescribed  by  law  in 

*  There  are  certain  acts  and  reg*.&ters  for  recording  births,  marriages  and 
deaths,  which  before  the  revohition  were  kept  by  the  parish  priests,  but 
that  duty  is  now  devolved  on  a  particular  officer  established  in  each  district, 
called  O^jkier  de  VEtat  cwil.  He  performs  the  civil  solemnities  of  marriage, 
without  which  the  contract  is  not  binding  in  law,  and  records  every  birth, 
marriage  and  death  within  his  district,  by  an  entry  in  a  register  Kept  for  the 
purpose,  which  being  signed  by  the  parties  interested  and  by  witnesses,  is 
called  an  acte.  The  woxA  state  in  the  phrase  civil  state^  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  the  civil  law  status  hominum,  the  state  or  condition  of  men  or  citizens — in 
the  same  sense  in  which  we  say  in  English,  the  state  of  marriagey  of  widow- 
hood, man's  estaUy  &c.  Questions  respecting  the  validity  of  a  marriage,  the 
legitimacy  of  children,  and  the  like,  are  called  in  the  French  law  questions 
o^ state,  (^questions  d'ef of,) alluding  to  the  state  or  condition  of  the  party  in  so- 
ciety, which  is  the  object  of  the  controversy.  Questions  of  this  nature  are 
considered  as  the  most  important  at  the  French  bar,  and  are  sure  to  com- 
mand all  the  talents  of  the  advocate  and  the  attention  of  the  judge. 

f  When  an  instrument  of  writing  which  the  French  law  calls  an  acte,  is 
signed  by  the  parties  in  the  presence  of  a  public  officer  who  attests  it,  the 
officer  is  said  to  receive  the  acte. 

X  The  article  here  referred  to  is  as  follows  : — No  v/omau  cau  contract  a 
second  marriage,  before  the  expiration  of  ten  months  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  first. 

\ 
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cases  of  collusion,  and  further,  to  the  pains  and  penalties  provided 
in  the  5th  title  of  the  1st  book  of  the  Napoleon  code.* 

(J  VII.   0/  unlawfully  anticipating  or  protracting  the  exercise 
of  piihiiQ  authority. 

Art,  106.  Every  public  functionary  who  shall  enter  upon  tlie 
exercise  of  his  functions  before  he  has  taken  the  oath  prescribed  by 
law,  may  be  prosecuted,  and  shall  be  hned  from  sixieen  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  francs. 

Art.  Ip7.  Every  public  functionary,  who  after  bein^i  officially 
apprised  of  his  haviiij;j;  been  dismissed,  suspended,  or  Idwfully  inter- 
dicted from  his  ofhce.  shall  continue  to  exercise  the  functions  there- 
of, or  who  being  appointed  for  a  limited  time  or  bv  election,  shall 
exercise  the  same  after  being  superseded,  shall  be  iu)prisoued  for 
•a  term  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  two  years,  and  hned 
from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  francs.  He  shall  also  be  dis- 
qualified from  exercising  any  public  function  for  a  period  no  less 
than  five  years  and  not  more  than  ten,  to  begin  from  the  day  on 
which  his  sentence  is  given  ;  the  whole,  however,  not  to  optratc  as 
an  exemption  from  the  severer  punishments  enacted  against  offi- 
cers or  military  commanders,  by  art.  93  of  the  presei»t  code. 

Art-  I98.  Except  in  cases  in  which  the  huv  provides  specific 
punishments  for  crimes  or  offences  committed  by  public  officers  or 
functionaries,  such  of  them  as  shall  be  concerned  in  other  crimes 
or  offences  which  it  was  their  duty  to  prevent  or  punish,  shall  be 
punished  as  follows  : 

If  the  offence  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  correctional  police, 
they  shall  undergo  the  heaviest  punishment  provided  by  law  for 
such  offence. 

If  it  be  a  crime  for  whicli  the  law  infficts  corporal  punishment, 
they  shall  be  condemned  as  follows,  to  wit  : 

To  confinement,  if  the  crime  when  com  united  by  any  other  per- 
son, is  punishable  by  banishment  or  the  pillory  : 

To  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time,  if  punishable  by  confinement : 

And  to  hard  labour  for  life,  if  the  punishment  in  the  like  case  be 
deportation  or  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time. 

In  all  other  cases  than  those  just  mentioned,  the  ordinary  punish- 
ment shall  be  inflicted  without  aggravation. 

Section  III.   Of  disturbance  of  public  order  by  ministers  of  wor- 
ships in  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 

jl  Of  contraventions  endangering  the  cii>il  rights  of  individuals. 

Art.  199.  Every  minister  of  worship  who  shall  perform  the  re- 
ligious ceremony  of  a  marriage,  without  having  ascertained  that 
the  act  of  the  said  marriage  had  previously  hetu  passeu-\-  before  the 

•  The  object  of  this  title  of  the  Napoleon  code  is  to  prevent  clandestine 
marriages.  It  iuflicts  rigorous  penalties  on  public  officers  concerned  ilierein.. 

t  An  act  or  instrument  executed  iu  the  presence  of  a  public  officer,  is  said 
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officer  of  the  civil  state,  shall  for  the  first  time  be  fined  froiD  six- 
teen to  one  hundred  francs. 

Art.  200.  If  the  same  minister  shall  commit  a  second  time  a 
misdemeanour  of  the  same  nature  as  above  mentioned,  he  shall  be 
imprisoned  from  two  to  five  years,  and  the  third  time  he  shall  be 
deported, 

jl  II.  Of  strictures^  censures  or  inflammatory  sentimenis  directed 
against  the  public  authority  in  pastoral  discourses  publicly  de- 
livered. 

Art.  201.  Ministers  of  worship,  who  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions,  shall  in  a  discourse  delivered  at  a  public  meeting,  censure 
or  make  objection  against  the  government,  a  law,  an  imperial  de- 
cree, or  any  other  act  of  the  public  authority,  shall  be  imprisoned 
from  three  months  to  two  years. 

Art.  '101.  if  the  discourse  contain  a  direct  instigation  to  dis- 
obeying ihelaws  or  other  acts  of  the  public  authority,  or  tend  to 
the  laising  or  arming  of  one  portion  of  citizens  against  another,  the 
minister  who  shall  have  delivered  it,  shall  be  imprisoned  from  two 
to  five  years,  if  the  instigation  have  produced  no  effect,  and  banish- 
ed if  it  has  been  the  cause  of  disobedience  not  amounting  to  sedi- 
tion or  rebellion. 

Art.  Wi.  If  the  consequence  of  sucIj  instigation  shall  have 
been  a  sedition  or  rebellion,  the  nature  of  which  renders  one  or 
more  of  the  offenders  liiible  to  a  severer  punishment  than  that  of 
banishment,  such  punishnjent,  whatever  it  may  be,  shall  be 
inflicted  upon  the  minister  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  instigation. 

^  in.    Of  strictures^   censures  or    inflammatory   matter   directed 
against  the  public  authority  by  means  of  pastoral  letters. 

Art.  204.  Every  writing  containing  pastoral  instructions,  in 
whatever  form,  in  which  a  minister  of  worship  shall  take  upon 
himself  to  observe  upon,  or  censure  either  the  government  or  any 
act  of  the  public  authority,  shall  subject  the  minister  who  may  pub- 
lish the  same  to  the  penalty  of  banishment. 

Art.  206.  If  the  writing  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article, 
contains  a  direct  exhortation  to  disobedience  to  the  law  or  any 
other  acts  of  the  public  authority,  or  tends  to  excite  one  party 
of  citizens  to  rise  against  another,  the  minister  publishing  the  same 
shall  be  deported. 

Art.  20€.  When  the  consequence  of  the  provocation  contained 
in  such  pastoral  writing,  is  a  sedition  or  rebellion,  the  nature  of 
which  renders  one  or  more  of  the  offenders  liable  to  a  severer  pu* 
nishment  than  that  of  deportation,  the  same  punishment,  whatever 
it  may  be,  shall  be  inflicted  upon  the  minister  guilty  of  such  pro- 
vocation. 

in  the  French  law  to  bepasficd  before  him,    Ag  to  tiie  word  acty  see  note  t» 
page  87. 
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\  IV.  Of  the  correspondence  of  ministers  of  worship  with  foreign 
courts  or  powers  on  religious  matters. 

Art.  ^07.  Any  minister  of  worship  who  shall  correspond  with 
a  foreign  court  or  power  on  religious  matters  or  questions,  without 
previously  informing  tiicrcof  the  minister  of  the  emperor,  intrusted 
with  the  superintendance  of  public  worship,  and  without  having 
obtained  his  approbation,  shall,  for  that  act  alone,  be  fined  from 
one  liundred  to  five  hundred  francs,  and  imprisoned  for  a  period 
not  less  than  one  month  and  not  more  than  two  years. 

Art.  208.  If  such  correspondence  has  been  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed by  other  acts  contrary  to  the  formal  provisions  of  a  law  or 
decree  of  the  e-uperor,  the  offender  shall  be  banished,  unless  a 
severer  punishment  should  result  from  the  nature  of  those  acts,  in 
which  case  such  severer  punishment  shall  be  alone  inflicted. 

Section  IV.  Resistance.^  disobedience  and  other  contempts  ef  public 

authority, 

(J  I.  Rebellion, 

Art.  209.  Every  act  of  violence  offered,  and  forcible  resistance 
made  to  ministerial  officers,  wardens  or  keepers  of  forests  or  rural 
demesnes,  the  public  armed  force,  the  collectors  of  taxes  and  con- 
tributions, orthose  appointed  to  execute  their  compulsory  warrants, 
customhouse  officers,  sequestrators,  officers  or  agents  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  judicial  police,  while  acting  in  execution  of  the  laws, 
orders  or  ordinances  emanating  from  the  public  authority,  or  of 
judicial  writs,  warrants  or  decrees — is  in  law  denominated  rebel- 
lion^ and  deemed  a  crime  or  an  offence.^  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

Art.  210.  Rebellion  when  committed  by  more  than  twenty  per- 
sons armed,  shall  be  punished  by  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time, 
and  if  not  armed,  by  confmcment. 

Art.  211.  Rebellion  committed  by  an  assemblage  of  three  or 
more  persons  up  to  twenty  exclusively,  shall  be  punished  by  con- 
finement, if  the  parties  were  armed  ; — otherwise  by  imprisonment, 
for  a  term  not  less  than  six  months,  nor  more  than  two  years. 

Art.  212.  If  rebellion  be  committed  by  only  one  or  two  per- 
sons, they  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  from  six  months  to 
two  years,  if  they  were  armed;  if  not,  from  six  days  to  six  months. 

Art.  213.  Jn  case  of  rebellion  by  a  band  or  collection  of  men, 
the  art.  100  of  the  present  code  shall  be  applicable  to  such  of  the 
rebels,  who  exercising  no  functions  or  employments  in  the  band, 
shall  withdraw  on  the  first  warning  of  the  public  authority,  or  even 
afterwards,  if  they  are  apprehended  unarmed,  at  a  distance  from 
the  spot  where  the  rebellion  took  place,  and  shall  not  make  fresh 
resistance. 

Art.  214.  Every  assemblage  of  persons  with  a  view  to  commit 
a  crime  or  offence  is  considered  as  a  collection  of  armed  men,  when 
more  than  two  of  them  carry  ostensible  weapons. 
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Art.  215.  Those  who  shall  be  found  provided  with  concealed 
weapons  and  shall  have  been  engaged  in  a  band  or  assemblage  of 
xtien  not  considered  as  armed,  shall  be  individually  punished  as  if 
they  were  part  of  an  armed  band. 

Art.  216.  The  authors  of  crimes  and  offences  committed  in,  or 
in  consequence  of  a  rebellion,  shall  suffer  the  punishments  attached 
to  such  crimes  respectively,  if  severer  than  those  provided  for 
rebellion. 

Art.  217.  Whoever  shall  excite  others  to  rebellion  by  words 
spoken  in  public  places,  or  at  puhlic  meetings,  or  by  writings,  or 
by  handbills  printed  or  posted  up,  shall  be  punished  as  guilty  of 
rebellion. 

And  if  such  speeches  or  writings  are  not  effectual  in  producing 
rebellion,  the  authors  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment, 
for  a  term  not  less  than  six  days,  and  not  more  than  one  year. 

Art.  218,  In  all  cases  of  rebellion  in  which  the  punishment  is 
imprisonment  only,  a  fine  from  sixteen  to  two  hundred  francs  may 
be  added  to  the  sentence. 

Art.  219.  All  meetings  or  collections  of  men  with  or  without 
arms,  accompanied  by  violence  or  threats  against  the  administra- 
tive authority,  the  ofHcersjor  agents  of  the  police,  or  the  public  arm- 
ed force,  shall  be  considered  as  rebellious,  when  composed  of  any 
«f  the  following  descriptions  of  men : 

1.  Workmen  or  journeymen  in  public  workshops  or  manu- 

factories ; 

2.  Individuals  maintained  in  charitable  institutions  ; 

3.  Prisoners  under  accusation  or  sentence. 

Art.  220.  The  punishments  of  prisoners  in  the  case  above-men- 
iioned,  shall  be  inflicted  as  follows  : 

In  the  case  of  those  who  for  the  crimes  or  offences  which  have 
occasioned  ilieir  detention,  are,  or  shall  be  condemned  to  a  punish- 
ment not  capital  or  perpetual, — immediately  after  the  expiration  of 
that  punishment. 

And  in  the  case  of  all  others, — immediately  after  the  final  judg- 
ment of  acquittal  of  such  previous  crimes  or  offences. 

Art.  221.  The  leaders  and  promoters  of  a  rebellion,  may,  after 
they  have  undergone  their  punishment,  be  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate inspection  of  the  police,  for  a  period  not  less  than  five 
years  and  not  more  than  ten. 

(i  n.  Insult  and  violence  committed  against  the  depositaries  of  the 
public  force  or  authority. 

Abt.  222.  If  one  or  more  magistrates  of  the  judicial  or  admi- 
nistrative department,  shall,  while  in  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions, or  on  account  of  any  thing  done  by  them  in  the  course  of 
their  official  duty,  be  insulted  by  words  tending  to  impeach  their 
honour  or  to  wound  their  delicacy,  the  offender  shall  be  imprison- 
ed for  a  period  not  less  than  one  month,  and  not  more  than  two 
years. 
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If  the  Insult  be  offered  during  the  sitting  of  u  court  or  tribunal, 
the  imprisonment  shall  be  Irom  two  years  to  five. 

Art.  223.  Insults  by  gestures  or  threats  offered  to  a  magistrate 
during,  or  on  account  of,  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  less  than  one  month,  and 
not  more  than  six,  and  if  the  insult  has  been  otfered  at  the  sitting 
of  a  court  or  tribunal,  the  term  of  imprisonment  shall  be  from  one 
month  to  two  years. 

Art.  224  Insults  by  words,  gestures,  or  threats,  offered  to  a 
ministerial  officer,  agent,  or  depositary  of  the  public  force  in,  or  on 
account  of  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  shall  be  fined  from  sixteen 
to  two  hundred  francs. 

Art.  225.  If  theinsult  mentioned  in  the  above  article,  be  offer- 
ed to  a  commander  of  the  public  force,  the  punishment  shall  be 
imprisonment  for  a  terra  not  less  than  six  days,  and  not  more  than 
one  month. 

Art.  226.  In  the  cases  specified  in  arts.  222,  223  and  225,  the 
offender,  besides  being  subjected  to  imprisonment,  is  liable  to  be  con- 
demned to  make  reparation,  either  in  person  at  the  next  sitting  of 
the  court,  or  by  writing,  and  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  shall  be 
reckoned  only  from  the  day  on  which  the  reparation  was  made. 

Art.  227.  In  the  case  mentioned  in  art.  224,  tfie  offender  may, 
moreover,  be  condemned  to  make  reparation  to  the  party  injured,, 
and  if  he  delay  or  refuse  making  such  reparation,  he  shall  be  kept 
in  custody  until  he  complies. 

Art.  228.  Any  person  who  shall  strike  a  magistrate  in,  or  on 
account  of  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a 
period  not  less  than  two  years  and  not  more  than  five,  even  though 
the  offender  should  not  use  weapons,  and  no  wound  ensue. 

If  such  violence  take  place  at  the  sitting  of  a  court  or  tribunal, 
the  offender  shall  be  put  in  the  pillory. 

Art.  'z29»  In  both  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article, 
the  offender  may  moreover  be  condemned  to  remove  to  the  distance 
of  two  myi  iamdres  (about  twelve  miles)  from  the  place  where  the 
magistrate  holds  his  sittings. 

Such  order  of  removal  shall  be  obligatory,  and  take  effect,  from 
the  day  after  the  party  condemned  shall  have  undergone  his  pu- 
nishment. 

If  the  party  condemned  violates  such  order  before  the  end  of  the 
time  prescribed,  he  shall  be  banished. 

Art,  230.  Such  acts  of  violence  as  are  specified  in  art.  228,  if 
oflered  to  a  ministerial  officer,  agent  of  the  public  armed  force,  or 
citizen  charged  with  the  execution  of  some  public  service,  in  the 
performance,  or  on  account  of  their  respective  functions,  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment,  for  a  period  not  less  than  one  month, 
and  not  more  than  six. 

Art.  231.  If  an  act  of  violence  committed  againstthe  functiona- 
ries and  agents  designated  in  arts.  228  and  230,  have  produced 
bloodshed,  wounds  or  sickness,  the  punishment  shall  be  confine- 
ment, and  if,  within  forty  days,  death  has  been  the  consequence  of 
such  violence,  the  offender  shall  suffer  death. 
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Art.  232.  Even  though  such  violence  should  not  have  been  the 
cause  of  bloodshed,  wounds  or  sickness,  it  shall  be  punished  by 
confinement  if  committed  with  premeditation  or  by  lying  in  wait. 

Art.  233.  If  the  wounds  are  such  as  come  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  murder,  the  culprit  shall  suffer  death. 

jj  III.  Refusal  to  perform  l}ublic  duly » 

Art.  234.  Every  commander,  commissioned  or  noncommis- 
sioned officer  of  the  public  force,  who  being  lawfully  required  by 
the  civil  authority,  shall  refuse  to  employ  accordingly  the  force 
under  his  command,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  less  than 
one  month  and  not  more  than  three  ;  such  punishment  not  to 
operate  however  as  an  exemption  from  the  civil  reparation  which 
may  be  due,  as  specified  in  art.  1 1  of  the  present  code. 

Art.  235.  The  penal  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  mili- 
tary conscription,  shall  continue  in  force. 

Art.  236.  Witnesses  and  jurymen  who  alledge  false  excuses  for 
their  non-attendance,  shall,  besides  paying  their  fine  according  to 
law,  be  imprisoned  from  six  days  to  two  months. 

^  IV.  Escape  of  prisoners^  harbouring  of  criminals. 

Art.  237*  Whenever  prisoners  shall  make  their  escape,  the 
bailiffs  and  other  officers  of  justice,  the  commanders  in  chief  and 
commanding  officers  of  the  gendarmerie  and  of  the  armed  force, 
appointed  to  escort  such  prisoners,  or  stationed  to  guard  them,  and 
the  gaolers,  keepers,  and  others  appointed  for  the  guarding  and  safe 
keeping  of  the  said  prisoners,  shall  be  punished  as  follows,  lo  wit; 

Art.  238.  If  the  prisoner  who  escapes  was  accused  of  offences 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police,  or  crimes  entailing  infamy 
alone,  or  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  the  persons  appointed  to  escort  or 
guard  him,  shall  be  punished,  if  the  escape  happen  through  negli- 
gence, by  imprisonment  from  six  days  to  two  months,  but  if  from 
connivance,  from  six  months  to  two  years. 

Those  who  not  being  appointed  to  escort  or  guard  a  prisoner, 
shall  have  procured  or  facilitated  his  escape,  shall  be  imprisoned 
for  a  term  not  less  than  six  days,  and  not  more  than  three  nioutas. 

Art.  239.  If  the  prisoners,  or  one  of  them,  were  accused  or  con- 
victed of  a  crime  entailing  a  corporal  punishment  for  a  limited 
time,  the  persons  appointed  to  escort  or  guard  them  shall,  if  guilty 
of  negligence,  be  imprisoned  from  two  to  six  months,  and  in  case 
of  connivance,  be  condemned  to  confinement,    [la  reclusion.) 

Persons  not  intrusted  with  the  care  of  such  prisoners,  who  shall 
have  procured  or  facilitated  their  escape,  shall  be  nnprisoned  for  a 
term  not  less  than  three  months,  and  not  more  than  two  years. 

Art.  24.0.  If  the  prisoners,  or  one  ol  them,  be  accused  or  con- 
victed of  crimes  deserving  of  death  or  of  perpetual  banishment, 
'the  persons  composing  their  escort  or  guard  shall,  if  guilty  ol  neg- 
ligence, be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  less  than 
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one  year  and  not  more  than  two,  but  in  case  of  connivance,  by  hard 
labour  for  a  limited  time. 

Persons  not  intrusted  with  the  care  of  such  prisoners  who  shall 
have  procured  or  facilitated  their  escape,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a 
term  not  less  than  one  year  and  not  more  than  five. 

Art.  241.  If  an  escape  be  effected  or  attempted  by  force  or 
prison  breaking,  those  who  shall  have  procured  the  necessary 
instruments  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  punished, — if  the  escape  was 
as  described  in  art.  238, — by  imprisonment  from  three  months  to 
two  years, — if,  as  in  art.  '2,39, — also  by  imprisonment  for  a  period 
not  less  than  two  years  and  not  more  than  five,  and  if  as  in  art. 
240, — by  confinement. 

Art.  242.  In  all  the  above-mentioned  cases,  if  the  persons  who 
have  procured  and  facilitated  the  escape,  have  obtained  their  ends 
by  bribing  the  keepers  or  gaolers,  they  shall  be  condemned  to  the 
same  punishments  as  the  said  keepers  or  gaolers. 

Art  243.  If  an  escape  by  force  or  prison  breaking  be  facilitated 
by  means  of  arms  procured  for  the  prisoners,  the  keepers  and 
guards  participating  therein,  shall  be  punished  by  hard  labour  for 
life,  and  every  other  accomplice,  by  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time. 

Art.  244.  All  persons  who  shall  connive  at  the  escape  of  a  pri- 
soner, shall  be  jointly  and  severally  condemned  to  the  payment  of 
all  the  damages  which  the  injured  party  had  a  right  to  obtain  from 
the  said  prisoner. 

Art.  245.  All  prisoners  who  shall  escape  or  attempt  to  escape 
by  force  or  breach  of  prison,  shall  for  that  offence  alone,  be  punish- 
ed by  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  less  than  six  months  and  not 
more  than  one  year,  and  shall  undergo  this  punishment  immedi- 
ately after  the  expiration  of  that,  to  which  they  may  be  sentenced 
for  the  crime  or  offence,  which  may  have  occasioned  their  impri- 
sonment, or  immediately  after  their  acquittal  therefrom,  and  no- 
thing herein  contained  shall  operate  as  an  exemption  from  such 
severer  punishments  as  they  may  have  incurred  for  other  criminal 
acts  done  or  committed,  in  attempting  or  effecting  their  escape. 

Art.  246.  Every  person  who,  for  having  facilitated  an  escape 
or  an  attempt  to  escape, — shall  have  been  condemned  to  more  than 
six  months'  imprisonment,  shall,  moreover,  be  liable  to  remain  un- 
der the  immediate  inspection  of  the  higher  police,  for  a  period  not 
less  than  five  years  and  not  more  than  ten. 

Art.  247.  The  above-meniioned  punishments  of  imprisonment, 
incurred  by  the  keepers  or  guards  for  mere  negligence  in  the  case 
of  escapes,  shall  not  be  inflicted  if  the  prisoners  shall  be  retaken 
or  have  surrendered,  provided  it  be  within  four  months  after  the 
escape,  and  that  the  prisoners  have  not  been  arrested  for  other 
crimes  or  offences  committed  subsequently. 

Art.  248.  Those  who  shall  knowingly  conceal  or  cause  to  be 
concealed,  persons  who  have  committed  crimes  subjecting  them  to 
corporal  punishment,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  less  than 
three  months,  and  not  more  than  two  years. 

Excepting  only  lineal  ascendants  and  descendants,  husbands  aurf 
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wives,  (although  divorced)  the  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  offenders, 
and  those  related  to  him  by  marriage  in  equal  degrees. 

jl  V.  Breaking  of  seals  and  stealing  of  public  records. 

Art.  249.  If  seals  affixed  by  order  of  the  government,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  a  judicial  decree  given  in  any  case  whatever,  shall  be 
broken,  the  persons  appointed  to  guard  the  said  seals,  for  the 
mere  offence  of  negligence,  shall  be  imprisoned  from  six  days  to  six 
months. 

Art.  250.  If  the  seals  affixed  to  the  papers  or  effects  of  a  per- 
son accused  or  convicted  of  a  capital  crime,  or  of  one  for  which  the 
law  inflicts  the  punishments  of  hard  labour  for  life,  or  deportation, 
be  broken,  the  merely  negligent  guardian  shall  be  imprisoned  for 
a  term  not  less  than  six  months  and  not  more  than  two  years. 

Art.  251.  Every  person  who  shall  wilfully  break  the  seals  af- 
fixed on  papers  or  effects  of  the  above-mentioned  description,  or 
participate  therein,  shall  be  condemned  to  confinement^  and  if  such 
person  be  the  guardian  of  the  said  seals,  he  shall  be  punished  by 
hard  labour  for  a  limited  time. 

Art.  252.  With  regard  to  every  other  kind  of  seal-breaking, 
the  offenders  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
less  than  six  months  and  not  more  than  two  years,  but  if  the  of- 
fence has  been  committed  by  the  keeper  himself,  the  term  shall 
not  be  less  than  two  years  and  not  more  than  five 

Art.  253.  All  robberies  committed  by  seal-breaking  shall  be 
considered  and  punished  as  burglary. 

Art.  254.  If  any  one  shall  destroy  or  carry  off  the  records  of 
criminal  proceedings,  or  any  other  papers,  registers,  acts,  deeds,  or 
effects  deposited  in  archives,  registries,  or  public  offices,  or  deli- 
vered to  a  public  depository  in  his  official  capacity,  the  recorders, 
registers,  clerks,  archivists,  notaries,  or  other  depositaries  of  such 
records,  papers,  or  effects,  shall,  if  guilty  of  negligence  only,  suffer 
imprisonment  for  a  period  not  less  than  three  months  and  not  more 
than  one  year,  and  be  fined  from  one  hundred,  to  three  hundred 
francs. 

Art.  255.  If  the  officer  himself  having  the  custody  of  such  re- 
cords, papers,  and  effects  be  guilty  of  subtracting,  destroying  or 
carrying  off  the  same,  he  shall  be  punished  by  hard  labour  for  a 
limited  time,  and  every  other  person  guilty  of  the  like  offence  shall 
be  sentenced  to  confinement. 

Art.  256.  If  the  seal  breaking,  subtraction,  embezzlement,  de- 
struction or  taking  away  of  papers  be  accompanied  by  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  any  person  or  persons,  the  punishment  shall  be  hard 
labour  for  a  limited  time,  but  shall  not  operate  as  an  exemption 
from  such  severer  punishment  as  the  nature  of  the  violence  and 
other  offences  consequential  thereto,  may  require. 
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f  VI.   Destroying  and  defacing  of  public  monuments. 

Art,  257.  Every  person  who  shall  destroy,  puH  down,  mutilate, 
defiice  or  injure  monuments,  sratnes,  or  other  objects  intended  for 
public  utility  or  ornament,  and  erected  by,  or  with  the  consent  of, 
the  public  autiiority,  shall  be  imprisoned  lor  a  period  not  less  than 
o"ne  month,  and  not  more  than  two  yeurs,  and  fined  froLQ  one  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  francs. 

jf  VII.  Usurpation  of  titles  or  functions. 

Art.  258.  Whoever  shall  wirliout  authority  interfere  with,  of 
take  upon  hi:nself  the  exercise  of,  any  public  oflficf  or  function, — > 
civil  or  inditary,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  pei  iod  of  not  less  than 
two  years  iind  not  more  than  five,  and  shall  moreover  incur  the 
punis})nient  attached  to  forgery,  if  the  act  performed  amount  to 
that  crime. 

Alt  ^25^.  Every  person  who  shall  publicly  wear  a  costume,  uni- 
form or  personal  decoration  which  he  is  not  entitled  t",  or  assume 
imperial  titles  not  lawfully  confened  upon  him,  shall  be  imprison- 
ed for  a  term  not  less  than  six  months  and  not  more  than  two  years. 

jf  VlII.  Disturbing  the  free  exercise  of  worship. 

Art.  260.  Every  private  individual  who,  using  threats  or  vio- 
lence, shall  ])revent  one  or  more  persons  from  exercisincj  an  au- 
thorized mode  of  worship,  in  assisting  at  the  celebration  thereof, 
keeping  certain  festivals,  holidays,  and  days  of  rest  trom  labour, 
and  for  that  purjjose  opening  or  shutting  up  their  manufactories, 
stores,  or  shops,  and  performing  or  abstaining  from  certain  work  or 
business,  shall,  for  that  offence  alone,  be  fined  from  sixteen  to  two 
hundred  francs,  and  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  less  than  six  days 
and  not  ujore  than  two  months, 

AnT.  2b\.  Those  who  shall  oppose,  delay,  or  interrupt  the  ex- 
ercise of  public  worship,  by  occasioning  disturbances  or  riots  in  the 
church  or  oilier  place  usually  employed  in  such  reli;;ious  exercise, 
shall  be  lined  from  sixteen  to  three  hundred  francs,  andiniprisoned 
from  six  days  to  three  months. 

Art.  262.  Every  person  who  by  words  or  gestures  shall  com- 
mit any  outrage  upon  objects  of  worship,  in  the  places  designed,  or 
actually  employed,  for  the  performance  of  its  rites,  or  shall  assault 
or  insult  the  ministers  of  such  worship  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions,  shall  be  lined  from  sixteen,  to  five  hundred  francs,  and 
imprisoned  for  a  period  not  less  than  fifteen  days  and  not  more  than 
six  moiulis. 

AiiT.  2(>3.  Whoever  shall  strike  a  minister  of  worship  in  the 
exercise  of  his  hmctions,  shall  be  put  in  the  pillory. 

Akt.  2()  I.  The  provisions  of  the  present  i)aragraph  are  applica- 
ble only  to  those  kinds  of  disturbances,  outrage,  or  violence,  for 
which  severer  pumshments  are  not  provided  by  the  present  code. 
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Section  V.    Association  of  malefactors. — Vagrancy  and  beggary, 

jj  I.  Association  of  malefactors. 

Art.  265.  Every  association  for  the  purpose  of  doing  harm  or 
injury  to  persons  or  property,  is  a  crime  against  the  public  peace. 

Art.  266.  To  constitute  this  crime  it  is  sufficient  that  there  be 
a  number  of  men  organized  for  evil  purposes,  or  a  correspondence 
between  them  and  their  chiefs  or  commanders,  or  an  agreement 
for  the  accounting  to,  or  distributing  among  each  other,  the  profits 
of  their  misdeeds. 

Art.  267.  Although  the  crime  shall  not  have  been  followed  by 
any  other,  the  authors  and  organizers  of  the  association,  and  the 
chief  and  subordinate  leaders  or  commanders  of  such  bands,  shall 
be  punished  by  hard  labour  for  a  limiied  time. 

Art.  268.  All  other  persons  exercising  any  employment  what- 
ever in  such  bands,  and  those  who  knowingly  and  voluntarily  shall 
furnisii  them,  or  any  of  their  divisions,  with  arms,  ammunition,  in- 
struments for  crimes,  lodgings,  asylum  or  places  of  concealment  or 
meeting,  shall  be  punished  by  confinement. 

^11.  Vagrancy. 

Art.  269.   Vagrancy  is  an  offence. 

Art.  270.  Those  are  styled  vagrants  or  vagabonds,  who  have  no 
settled  domicile,  nor  means  of  subsistence,  and  who  do  not  habitu- 
ally exercise  a  trade  or  profession. 

Art.  271.  Vagrants  or  vagabonds  lawfully  adjudged  to  be  such, 
shall  for  that  offence  alone,  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  less  than 
three  months  and  not  more  than  six,  and  after  having  undergone 
their  punishment,  ^ha]l  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  government 
for  such  period  of  time  as  it  may  determine,  agreeably  to  their 
conduct. 

Art.  272.  Persons  regularly  adjudged  to  be  vagrants  or  vaga- 
bonds, are  liable,  if  they  be  foreigners,  to  be  carried  by  order  of 
government  out  of  the  territory  of  the  empire. 

Art.  273  Vagrants  born  in  France  may  even  after  a  final  judg- 
ment be  claimed  by  a  vote  of  the  municipal  council  of  the  district 
in  which  they  were  born,  or  bailed  by  a  solvent  citizen. 

If  the  government  approve  of  the  claim,  or  accepts  the  security, 
persons  so  claimed  or  bailed  shall  be  sent  back  or  escorted  to  the 
district  which  claimed  them,  or  on  the  demand  of  the  bail,  to  that 
appointed  for  their  residence. 

jJIII.   Beggary. 

Art.  274.  Every  person  found  begging  in  a  place  within  the 
limits  of  an  establishment  for  the  relief  of  mendicants,  shall  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  term  not  less  than  three  months  and  not  more  than 
six,  and  shall  be  taken  to  the  establishment  after  undergoing  his 
punishment. 
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Art.  275.  In  those  places  where  such  establishments  do  not  as 
yet  exist,  sturdy  beggars  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  one  month  and  not  more  than  three. 

If  they  be  arrested  out  of  the  district  in  which  they  usually  re- 
side, they  shall  be  imprisoned  from  six  months  to  two  years. 

Art.  276.  All  mendicants,  even  invalids,  who  shall  make  use  of 
threats,  or  enter  without  leave  of  the  owner  or  other  persons  of  the 
family,  a  dwelling  house  or  inclosure  thereto  belonging,  or  who 
shall  feign  sores  or  infirmities,  or  shall  beg  in  company  of  each 
other,  unless  they  be  husband  and  wife,  father  or  mother  and  their 
young  children,  or  a  blind  man  and  his  guide,  shall  be  imprisoned 
from  six  months  to  two  years. 

Rules  applicable  to  vagrants  and  beggars. 

Art.  277.  Every  beggar  or  vagrant  found  disguised  in  any 
manner  whatever,  or  bearing  any  kind  of  arms,  although  he  should 
not  have  made  use  of  them  to  hurt  or  threaten — or  found  provided 
with  files,  hooks,  or  any  other  instruments  serving  to  commit  rob- 
beries or  other  offences,  or  to  enter  houses — shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  a  period  not  less  than  two  years  and  not  more 
than  five. 

Art.  278.  Every  beggar  or  vagrant  on  whom  shall  be  found  an 
effect  or  effects  of  the  value  of  more  than  one  hundred  francs,  and 
who  shall  not  give  a  satisfactory  account  how  they  came  into  his 
possession,  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  art.  276. 

Art.  279.  Every  beggar  or  vagrant  who  shall  assault  or  com- 
mit violence  upon  individuals,  shall  be  condemned  to  conjlnefnenl, 
exclusive  of  such  punishment  as  may  be  applicable  to  the  case  ac- 
cording to  its  nature  and  degree. 

Art.  280.  Every  beggar  or  vagrant  who  shall  commit  a  crime 
subjecting  him  to  the  punishment  of  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time, 
shall  moreover  be  branded. 

Art.  281.  All  beggars  or  vagrants,  bearers  of  false  certificates, 
passports  or  Jeuilles  de  route,  shall  suffer  the  highest  degree  of  pu- 
nishment provided  by  this  code  for  the  several  offences,  of  which 
such  papers  are  the  subject  matter. 

Art.  282.  Beggars  or  vagrants  who  have  undergone  any  of  the 
punishments  mentioned  in  the  preceding  articles,  shall  remain 
afterwards  at  the  disposal  of  government. 

Section  VI.  Offences  ccmmitted  by  means  of  writings,  pictures  or 
engravings,  published  without  the  name  of  the  author,  printer,  or 
engraver. 

Art.  283.  Every  person  who  shall  knowingly  be  concerned  in 
the  publishing  or  distributing  of  any  kind  of  books,  pamphlets,  ad- 
vertisements, handbills,  journals,  periodical  or  other  printed  pa- 
pers, in  which  the  true  indication  of  the  name,  profession,  and 
place  of  abode  of  the  author  or  printer  is  not  given,  shall  for  that 
alone  be  imprisoned  from  six  days  to  six  months. 
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'  Art.  284.  Excepting  only,  I .  The  hawkers,  bill-sticlcers,  vend- 
ers and  distributors  of  the  said  papers,  who  shall  make  known  the 
person  from  whom  they  have  received  the  same.  2.  The  person 
who  shall  give  information  of  the  printer's  name.  3.  And  even 
the  printer  himself,  if  he  shall  make  known  the  author.  The 
persons  here  excepted  shall  only  be  liable  to  the  penalties  inflicted 
by  the  police. 

Art.  285.  If  the  said  printed  papers  contain  an  incitement  io 
the  commission  of  crimes  or  offences,  the  hawkers,  bill-stickers, 
venders  and  distributors  of  the  same,  shall  be  punished  as  princi- 
pals, unless  they  make  known  the  person  from  whom  they  had 
them. 

In  which  case  they  shall  only  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  for 
a  term  not  less  than  six  days  and  not  more  than  three  months. 

Art.  286.  In  all  the  above  cases,  the  copies  seized  shall  be  con- 
fiscated. 

Art.  287.  Every  person  who  shall  expose  for  sale  or  otherwise, 
or  distribute  any  immoral  or  indecent  songs,  books,  pamphlets,  pic- 
tures or  prints,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  from  sixteen  to  five 
hundred  francs,  imprisonment  from  one  month  to  one  year,  and  by 
the  confiscation  of  the  plates  and  copies  of  the  said  songs,  books, 
pamphlets,  pictures,  prints,  &c. 

Art.  288.  Excepting  only — 1st,  The  hawkers,  bill-stickers, 
venders  and  distributors  of  the  said  songs,  books,  pamphlets,  pic- 
tures or  prints,  who  shall  make  known  the  person  from  whom  they 
had  them,  2d,  Any  person  concerned,  who  shall  have  made  known 
the  printer  or  engraver.  3d,  Even  the  printer  or  engraver,  if  he 
make  known  the  person  who  bespoke  the  printing  or  engraving  of 
the  said  objects ; — all  of  these  shall  only  be  liable  to  the  penalties 
inflicted  by  the  police. 

Art.  289.  In  all  the  cases  expressed  in  the  present  section,  the 
author,  when  known,  shall  suffer  the  highest  degree  of  the  punish- 
ment applicable  to  the  description  of  his  offence. 

Art.  290.  Every  person  who  without  authorization  from  the 
police,  shall  follow  the  business  of  a  hawker  or  sticker  of  printed 
bills,  paintings  or  engravings,  although  such  printed  bills,  &c.  may 
be  subscribed  by  the  authors,  printers,  painters  or  engravers,  shall 
suffer  imprisonment  from  six  days  to  two  months. 

Section  VII.  Unlawful  associations  or  meetings. 

Art.  291.  No  association  shall  be  formed  of  more  than  twenty 
persons,  to  meet  every  day,  or  on  certain  appointed  days,  for  reli- 
gious, literary,  political  or  other  objects  or  purposes,  except  with 
the  special  license  of  government,  and  under  such  conditions  as  it 
shall  think  proper  to  impose  upon  them. 

In  the  number  of  twenty  persons  mentioned  in  the  present  arti- 
cle are  not  included  the  family  and  inmates  of  the  house  where  the 
society  meets. 

Art,  292.  Every  association  which  shall  be  formed  as  above, 
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without  being  thereto  authorized,  or  whea  authorized,  shall  in- 
fringe the  conditions  prescribed  to  them,  shall  be  dissolved. 

The  heads,  or  those  having  the  direction  or  management  of  the 
society,  shall  moreover  be  fined  from  sixteen  to  two  hundred 
francs. 

AivT.  293.  If  at  the  meeting  of  any  such  society  there  shall  be 
made  or  delivered  any  speech,  discourse,  exhortation  or  prayer,  or 
if  any  writing  in  any  language  whatever  be  read,  published,  posted 
up  or  distributed,  tending  to  induce  the  commission  of  crimes  or 
offences^  the  heads  of  such  society,  or  those  having  the  direction  or 
nianaiienu^nt  thereof,  shall  be  fined  from  one  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred francs,  and  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  less  than  three  months 
and  not  more  than  two  years,  and  this  shall  not  operate  as  an  ex- 
emption from  such  severer  punishments  as  the  law  provides  against 
individuals  exciting  others  to  the  commission  of  crimes  or  offences. 
These  punishments  shall  be  inflicted  on  ail  the  parties  concerned, 
and  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  those  inflicted  on  the  heads,  direc- 
tors and  managers  of  the  society. 

Art.  294.  Every  person  who  not  being  specially  authorized 
thereto  by  the  municipal  authority,  shall  permit  his  house  or  lodg- 
ing, or  any  part  thereof,  to  be  used  for  the  meeting  of  the  members, 
even  of  a  legal  association,  or  for  the  exercise  of  worship,  shall  be 
fined  from  sixteen  to  two  hundred  francs. 


TITLE  II. 

Crimes  and  offences  against  individuals. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Crimes  and  offences  against  persons. 

Section  I.  Murder  and  other  capital  crinies ; — threats  of  personal 

injury, 

(J  I.  Murder^  assassination^  parricide,  infanticide,  poisoning. 

Art.  295.  Wilful  honu'cide  is  styled  murder. 

Art.  296.  Murder  committed  with  premeditation  or  by  lying 
in  wait,  is  styled  assassination. 

Art.  297.  Premeditation  consists  in  the  preconceived  design 
before  the  commission  of  the  act,  to  do  or  attempt  to  do  harm  10 
the  person  ol  a  particular  individual,  or  even  of  any  individual  that 
may  be  found  or  met  with,  although  such  design  should  be  depend- 
ant upon  particular  circumstances,  or  to  be  executed  only  in  a  cer- 
tain case. 

Art.  298.  Lying  in  wait  consists  in  waiting  during  a  longer  or 
shorter  space  of  time,  in  one  or  more  places,  for  an  individual, 
with  the  intention  either  to  kill  him,  or  to  use  some  violence 
against  his  person. 

Art.  299.  The  murder  of  a  father  or  mother  by  a  child,  whc- 
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ther  the  latter  be  legitimate,  natural  or  adoptive,  or  of  a  legitimate 
lineal  ancestor,  is  called  parricide. 

Art,  300.  Tlie  murder  of  a  new-born  infant  is  called  Infanticide, 

Art.  301.  Every  attempt  on  the  life  of  a  person  by  means  of 
substances  which  sooner  or  later  may  occasion  death,  in  whatever 
manner  such  substances  be  employed  or  administered,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  effect,  is  denominated  poisoning. 

Art.  302.  Every  person  guilty  of  assassination,  parricide,  in- 
fanticide or  poisoning,  shall  suffer  death,  and  persons  convicted  of 
parricide  shall  moreover  suffer  in  the  manner  provided  in  art.  13. 

Art.  .^03.  All  malefactors  of  whatever  description,  who  for  the 
accomplishment  of  crimes,  shall  make  use  of  tortures,  or  com- 
mit acts  of  barbarity,  shall  be  punished  as  though  guilty  of  assas- 
sination. 

Art,  304.  Murder  shall  be  punished  with  death,  when  perpe- 
trated during,  or  immediately  before,  or  after,  the  commission  of 
any  other  crime  or  offence. 

In  every  other  case,  the  person  guilty  of  murder  shall  be  punish- 
ed by  hard  labour  for  life. 

(J  II.  Threats. 

Art.  303.  Every  person  who  by  means  of  writings,  either  with, 
or  without  signature,  shall  menace  any  individual  or  individuals 
with  assassination,  poisoning,  or  any  other  injury  punishable  with 
death,  hard  labour  for  life  or  deportation,  shall,  if  such  threats  be 
accompanied  with  an  order  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money  in  a  cer- 
tain place,  or  to  fulfil  any  other  condition,  be  condemned  to  hard 
labour  for  a  limited  time. 

Art.  306.  In  any  other  case,  the  punishment  shall  only  be  im- 
prisonment for  a  period  not  less  than  two  years,  and  not  more  than 
five,  and  a  fine  from  one  hundred  to  six  hundred  francs. 

Art.  307.  If  the  threat  accompanied  with  an  order  or  condi- 
tion, be  only  verbal,  the  offender  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  term 
not  less  than  six  months,  and  not  more  than  two  years,  and  fined 
from  twenty-five  to  three  hundred  francs. 

Art.  SOS.  In  the  cases  expressed  in  the  preceding  articles,  the 
offender  shall  moreover  be  liable  to  be  placed  by  the  sentence  or 
judgment,  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  higher  police, 
for  a  period  not  less  than  five  years,  and  not  more  than  ten. 

Section  II.  Of  balteri/  and  wounding  not  amounting  to   murder^ 
and  other  voluntary  crimes  and  offences. 

Art.  309.  Every  person  who  shall  wound,  or  strike  one  or  more 
individuals,  so  as  to  confine  or  disable  him  or  them  from  labour  for 
more  than  twenty  days,  shall  be  punished  by  confinement  (la  reclu- 
sion.J 

Art.  310.  If  the  crime  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  be 
committed  with  premeditation,  or  by  lying  in  wait,  the  punishment 
shall  be  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time. 

Vol.  II.  App,  +  F 
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Art.  311.  If  the  party  struck  or  wounded,  be  not  in  consequence 
thereof,  confined  or  disabled  as  mentioned  in  art.  309,  the  offender 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  less  than  one  month,  and  not 
more  than  two  years,  and  fined  from  sixteen  to  two  hundred  francs. 
If  the  act  be  done  with  premeditation,  or  by  lying;  in  wait,  the  im- 
prisonment shall  be  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years,  and  not 
more  than  five,  and  the  fine  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  francs. 

Art.  312.  If  the  culprit,  in  the  cases  expressed  in  the  next  pre- 
ceding articles,  has  committed  the  crime  on  his  legitimate,  natural 
or  adoptive  father  and  mother,  or  any  other  legitimate  lineal  as- 
cendant, he  shall  be  punished  as  follows  : 

If  the  article  which  treats  of  the  case,  subjects  the  party  to  a 
fine  and  imprisonment,  he  shall  be  sentenced  to  confinement. 

If  to  confinement, — he  shall  be  put  to  hard  labour  for  a  limited 
time. 

If  to  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time, — he  shall  be  put  to  hard 
labour  for  life. 

Art.  313.  The  crimes  and  offences  designated  in  this  and  the 
next  preceding  section,  if  committed  in  a  seditious  assemblage  of 
men,  accompanied  by  rebellion  and  pillage,  shall  be  imputed  to  the 
leaders,  authors  and  instigators  of  such  seditious  assemblages,  re- 
bellion or  pillage,  who  shall  be  punished  as  if  guilty  of  those  crimes 
or  offences,  and  condemned  to  the  same  punishments,  as  the  persons 
who  shall  have  actually  committed  them. 

Art.  314.  Every  person  who  shall  make  or  distribute  stilettoes, 
iromblons'^  or  any  other  weapons  prohibited  by  law  or  by  regula- 
tions of  the  public  administration,  shall  be  imprisoned  from  six 
days  to  six  months. 

The  bearer  of  such  weapons  shall  be  fined  from  sixteen  to  two 
hundred  francs. 

In  both  the  above  cases,  the  weapons  shall  be  confiscated,  nor 
shall  these  penalties  operate  as  an  exemption  from  severer  punish- 
ments for  other  crimes  or  offences,  in  which  the  parties  may  have 
been  concerned. 

Art.  315.  an  addition  to  the  correctional  punishments  mention- 
ed in  the  preceding  articles,  the  tribunals  may,  by  their  sentence, 
put  the  offender  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  higher 
police,  for  a  term  not  less  than  two,  and  not  more  than  ten  years. 

Art.  316.  Every  person  guilty  of  the  crime  of  castration,  shall 
be  punished  by  hard  labour  for  life. 

If  death  shall  ens\je  within  forty  days  after  the  commission  of 
the  crime,  the  culprit  shall  suffer  deatii. 

Art.  31 7'  Every  person  who  by  means  of  aliments,  beverages, 
medicines,  acts  of  violence,  or  by  any  other  means,  shall  procure 
the  untimely  delivery  of  a  pregnant  woman,  although  with  her  con- 
sent, shall  be  sentenced  to  confinemenl  (la  reclusion.) 

The^ame  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  upon  the  mother  who 
shall  make  use  of  such  means,  if  they  be  followed  by  abortion. 

*  Tromhlon,  a  kind  of  blunderbuss  which  may  be  charged  with  one  dozen 
of  ball. 
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Physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  and  other  officers  of  health, 
who  shall  prescribe  or  administer  such  means  of  abortion,  shall,  if 
a  miscarriage  ensue,  be  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time. 

Art.  318.  Whoever  shall  vend  or  utter  adulterated  liquors  con- 
taining a  dangerous  or  noxious  mixture,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a 
period  not  less  than  six  days,  and  not  more  than  two  years,  and 
lined  from  sixteen  to  five  hundred  francs. 

Such  adulterated  liquors  shall  be  seized  and  confiscated. 

Section  III.  Involuntary  homicide^  wounds^  and  blows,  excusable 
crimes  and  Justifiable  homicide ,  battery  and  wounding, 

(1  I.  Involuntary  homicide,  wounds  and  blows. 

Art.  319.  Whoever  from  awkwardness,  imprudence,  inatten- 
tion, negligence,  or  from  not  observing  the  police  regulations,  shall 
involuntarily  commit  homicide,  or  be  the  involuntary  cause  of  the 
same,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  months, 
and  not  more  than  two  years,  and  fined  from  fifty  to  six  hundred 
francs. 

Art.  320.  If  wounds  or  blows  only  have  been  the  result  of  such 
awkwardness  or  inattention,  the  period  of  imprisonment  shall  be 
from  six  days  to  two  months,  and  the  fine  from  sixteen  to  one  hun- 
dred francs. 

jl  II.  Excusable  crimes-^  and  offences. 

Art.  321.  Murder,  wounds  and  blows  2ire  excusable  when  they 
have  been  provoked  by  blows  or  personal  violence. 

Art.  322.  The  crimes  and  offences  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article  are  also  excusable,  if  they  have  been  committed  in  the  day 
time,  in  the  act  of  repelling  an  intrusion,  by  scaling  or  breaking 
in  inclosures,  walls  or  the  doors  or  windows  of  an  inhabited  house 
or  apartment,  or  their  dependencies. 

If  during  the  night,  as  provided  for  by  art.  329* 

Art.  323.  Parricide  is  never  excusable. 

Art.  324.  The  murder  of  a  wife  by  her  husband,  or  of  a  hus- 
band by  his  wife  is  only  excusable,  when  the  life  of  the  party  com- 
mitting the  same  was  endangered,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  act 
was  committed. 

It  is  however  excusable  in  a  husband  if  he  kills  his  wife  and  her 
adulterer,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  surprises  them  together  in 
his  house ;  flagrante  delicto. 

Art.  326.  The  crime  of  crastration  when  immediately  provoked 
by  outrageous  attempts  upon  chastity,  shall  be  considered  as  ex- 
cusable murder  or  mayhem. 

Art.  326.  The  punishment  of  excusable  crimes  shall  be  modi- 
fied as  follows  : 

*  By  the  phrase  "  excusable  crimes"  is  to  be  understood  those  of  which 
the  punishments  may  be  lessened,  as  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
are  committed,  require  or  justify  a  departure  from  the  rigor  of  the  law* 
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In  the  case  of  a  crime  punishable  with  death,  hard  labour  for 
life,  or  deportation,  the  punishment  shall  be  reduced  to  imprison- 
ment for  a  period  not  less  than  one  year,  and  not  more  than  five. 

For  any  other  crime,  it  shall  be  reduced  to  imprisonment  from 
six  months  to  tviro  years. 

In  the  two  first  mentioned  cases  the  party  may  moreover  be 
placed  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  higher  polite,  for  a 
period  not  less  than  five  years,  and  not  more  than  ten. 

If  the  case  be  one  of  an  offence  only,  the  punishment  shall  be 
reduced  to  imprisonment  from  six  days  to  six  months. 

|J  III.  Justifiable  homicide^  battery  and  wounding. 

Art.  327.  No  crime  or  offence  is  committed, — when  death, 
wounds  or  blows  are  inflicted  in  compliance  with  the  law,  and  by 
commiind  of  the  lawful  authority. 

Art.  .'^28.  It  is  no  crime  or  offence  to  kill,  wound,  or  strike, 
w^' en  tompelltd  by  actual  necessity,  in  self  defence,  or  in  defence 
of  o   ters. 

Art  329.  The  above  justification  on  the  ground  of  defence  ex- 
tend- to  the  two  ioUowino;  cases : 

I.  If  the  homicide  has  been  committed,  the  wounds  inflicted,  or 
the  blows  given,  in  repelling  during  the  night  the  scaling  or  break- 
ing in  of  iiiciosures,  walls,  doors  or  windows  of  an  inhabited  house 
or  apartment,  or  their  dependencies. 

2.  If  the  act  has  taken  place  in  self  defence  against  the  perpe- 
trators of  robberies  or  depredations  committed  vl  et  annis. 

SECTioN  IV,   Crimes  and  offences  against  the  public  morals. 

Art.  .^30,  Every  person  who  shall  in  public,  commit  an  outrage 
upon  decency,  .shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  less  than  three 
months,  and  not  more  than  one  year,  and  fined  from  sixteen  to  two 
hundred  francs. 

Art.  331.  Whoever  shall  commit  a  rape,  execute  or  attempt 
by  violence  any  other  outrage  to  chastity,  on  persons  of  either  sex, 
shall  be  punished  by  confinement  (la  reclusion.J 

Art.  V32.  If  the  crime  be  committed  on  the  body  of  a  child 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  culprit  shall  be  sentenced  to  hard 
labour  for  a  limited  time. 

Art.  333.  If  the  offender  is  one  having  authority  over  the 
person  on  whom  the  crime  was  committed,  as  her  or  his  tutor  or 
teacher,  or  if  a  servant  or  domestic  receiving  wages,  or  a  public 
functionary  or  minister  of  worship,  or  has  been  aided  in  his  crime  by 
one  or  more  persons,  he  shall  be  punisiied  by  hard  labour  for  life. 

Art.  334.  Whoever  shall  violate  good  morals  by  habitually 
pronipting,  favouring  or  facilitating  lewdness  or  prostitution  in  per- 
sons of  either  sex  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  shall  be  impri- 
soned for  a  term  not  less  than  six  months,  and  not  more  than  two 
years,  and  lined  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  francs. 

11  the  prostitution  or  corruption  of  such   young  persons,  bee*- 
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cited,  favoured  or  facilitated  by  their  fathers,  mothers,  guardians  or 
others  having  authority  over  them,  the  punishment  shall  be  im- 
prisonment for  a  period  not  less  than  two  years,  and  not  more  than 
five,  and  a  fine  from  three  hundred  to  one  thousand  francs. 

Art.  335.  Those  who  shall  be  convicted  of  the  offence  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article,  shall  be  disqualified  from  being 
guardians  or  trustees,  and  voting  in  family  councils  in  the  manner 
following,  to  wit :  Those  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
said  a;  .icle, — for  a  period  not  less  than  two  years  and  not  more  than 
five,  and  those  designated  in  the  second  paragraph,  for  a  term  not 
less  than  ten  years,  and  not  more  than  twenty. 

If  the  offence  be  committed  by  the  father  or  mother,  the  oflfend- 
er  shall  moreover  be  deprived  of  the  civil  rights  and  privileges 
granted  to  hira  by  the  Napoleon  code  (book  i.  title  9.  of  paren- 
tal authority)  over  the  person  and  estate  of  the  child. 

Jn  all  cases  the  offender  shall  be  liable  to  be  placed  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  the  liiglier  police,  for  the  period  during 
which,  by  the  present  article  he  is  to  remain  deprived  of  the  civil 
rights  therein  mentioned. 

Art.  336.  Adultery  committed  by  a  married  woman,  can  only 
be  prosecuted  and  j3unished  on  the  complaint  of  her  husband,  nor 
then,  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned in  art.  339- 

Art.  337.  A  woman  convicted  of  adultery,  shall  be  imprisoned 
for  a  period  not  less  than  three  months,  and  not  more  than  two 
years. 

Her  husband  may  stop  the  effect  of  such  condemnation,  by  con- 
senting to  take  her  home  again. 

Art.  338.  The  adulterer  shall  be  imprisoned  for  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  moreover  pay  a  fine  from  one  hundred  to  two 
thousand  francs. 

No  other  proof  shall  be  admitted  against  a  supposed  adulterer, 
except  that  of  his  being  isktnjiagrante  delicto^  or  that  of  letters  or 
other  writings  under  his  hand. 

Art.  339.  If  a  married  man  keep  a  concubine  in  the  same  dwell- 
ing, and  be  convicted  thereof  on  the  complaint  of  his  wife,  he  shall 
be  fined  from  one  hundred  to  two  thousand  francs. 

Art.  340.  Bigamy  shall  be  punished  by  hard  labour  for  a  limit- 
ed time. 

Every  public  officer  who  shall  lend  his  official  aid  to  a  second 
marriage,  knowing  the  existence  of  a  prior  one  not  legally  dissolved, 
shall  be  sentenced  to  the  like  punishment. 

Section  V.  Illegal  arrests  and  detention  of  persons. 

Art.  34l.  Every  one  who  without  orders  from  the  constituted 
authorities,  except  in  the  cases  where  the  law  makes  it  his  duty  to 
seize  certain  offenders,  shall  arrest  or  detain  any  individual  or  in- 
dividuals whatever,  shall  be  punished  by  hard  labour  for  a  limited 
time. 
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Whoever  shall  provide  a  place  for  the  purpose  of  such  deten- 
tion, shall  suffer  the  like  punishment. 

Art.  342.  If  such  detention  has  lasted  more  than  one  month* 
the  punishment  shall  be  hard  labour  for  life. 

Art.  343.  The  above  punishment  shall  be  reduced  to  impri- 
sonment for  a  period  not  less  than  two  years,  and  not  more  than 
five,  if  the  person  or  persons  guilty  of  the  offence  mentioned  in 
art.  341,  shall  set  at  liberty  the  individual  arrested  or  detained  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  tenth  day  of  such  detention,  and  before  prose- 
cution commenced.  They  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  to  be  placed 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  higher  police,  for  a  term  not 
less  than  five  years,  and  not  more  than  ten. 

Art.  344.  In  each  of  the  three  following  cases  the  culprits  shall 
suffer  death,  to  wit  : 

1 .  If  an  arrest  shall  be  made  by  means  of  a  false  costume,  a  false 
name,  or  a  forged  order  from  the  public  authority. 

2.  If  the  person  arrested  or  detained  be  threatened  with  death  ; 

3.  Or  be  made  to  suffer  bodily  tortures. 

Section  VI.  Crimes  and  offences  tending  to  impair  or  destroy  the 
proof  of  the  civil  slate  of  a  child,  or  to  endanger  his  existence — 
rape  of  persons  under  age — Infraction  of  the  law  concerning 
burials* 

(I  I.   Crimes  and  offences  against  children. 

Art.  345.  All  persons  who  shall  carry  away  or  conceal  a  child, 
or  substitute  one  for  another,  or — witli  a  view  of  practising  an  im- 
position,— ascribe  one  to  a  woman  who  was  not  actually  brought  to 
bed,  shall  be  punished  with  confinement. 

Those,  who  having  children  under  their  care,  do  not  produce 
them  to  those  who  have  a  right  to  require  it,  shall  suffer  the  same 
punishment. 

Art.  346.  Every  person  who  having  assisted  at  the  birth  of  a 
child,  shall  not  make  the  declaration  prescribed  by  art.  56  of  the 
Napoleon  code,  and  within  the  time  fixed  by  art.  55  of  the  same 
code,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  less  than  six  days,  and  not 
n)ore  than  six  months,  and  fined  from  sixteen  to  three  hundred 
francs. 

Art.  347.  Every  person  who  shall  find  a  new  born  infant,  and 
shall  not  deliver  it  up  to  the  officer  of  the  civil  state,  as  prescribed 
by  art.  58  of  the  Napoleon  code,  shall  suffer  the  punishment  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article. 

The  above  article  is  not  applicable  to  the  person  who  shall  con- 
sent to  take  charge  of  the  child,  and  report  the  same  to  the  muni- 
cipality of  the  place  where  the  child  was  found. 

Art.  348.  Those  who  shall  carry  to  a  charitable  institution,  a 
child  under  seven  years  of  age  intrusted  to  their  care,  no  matter  for 
what  purpose,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  less  than  six 
weeks,  and  not  more  than  six  months,  and  pay  a  fine  from  sixteen 
to  fifty  francs. 

Such  persons  shall  not,  however,  be  liable  to  suffer  any  punish- 
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ment,  if  they  were  not  bound,  or  had  not  engaged  to  maintain  the 
child  gratuitously,  or  if  nobody  had  provided  for  its  maintenance. 

Art.  349.  Those  who  shall  expose  and  abandon  in  a  solitary 
place,  a  child  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  those  who  may  order 
it  to  be  so  exposed,  shall,  on  that  account  alone,  if  such  order  be 
executed,  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  less  than  six  months  and 
not  more  than  two  years,  and  fined  from  sixteen  to  two  hundred 
francs. 

Art,  350.  If  the  child  has  been  exposed  or  abandoned  by  his 
guardians  or  tutors,  or  in  consequence  of  their  orders,  the  punish- 
ment shall  be  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  less  than  five  years,  and 
not  exceeding  ten,  and  a  fine  from  fifty  to  four  hundred  francs. 

Art.  351.  If  in  consequence  of  such  exposition  or  abandonment 
as  mentioned  in  arts.  349  and  350,  the  child  shall  be  mutilated  or 
crippled,  the  act  shall  be  considered  and  punished  as  in  the  case  of 
wounds  voluntarily  inflicted,  and  if  the  consequence  be  death,  it 
shall  be  considered  and  punished  as  murder. 

Art.  352.  Those  who  shall  expose  or  abandon  a  child  under 
seven  years  of  age  in  a  place  not  solitary,  shall  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  not  less  than  three  months,  and  not  more 
than  one  year,  and  pay  a  fine  from  sixteen  to  one  hundred  francs. 

Art.  363.  If  the  child  be  exposed  or  abandoned  as  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  article,  by  his  guardians  or  tutors,  the  punish- 
ment shall  be  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  less  than  six  months, 
and  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  a  fine  from  twenty- five  to  two 
hundred  francs. 

jj  II.   Abduction  of  minors. 

Art.  354.  Whoever  shall  by  fraud  or  violence,  carry  or  seduce 
away,  or  cause  to  be  carj-ied  or  seduced  away,  a  minor  or  minors 
from  the  house  in  which  they  were  placed  by  those  having  lawful 
authority  over  them,  or  to  whose  care  or  protection  they  were  in- 
trusted, shall  be  punished  by  confinement  [ta  reclusion.J 

Art.  355,  If  the  person  so  carried  or  seduced  away,  be  a  girl 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  punishment  shall  be  hard  labour 
for  a  limited  time. 

Art.  356.  Although  the  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall 
have  consented  to  being  carried  away,  or  voluntarily  followed  her 
ravisher,  if  the  said  ravishec  was  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  more, 
he  shall  be  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time. 

If  such  ravisher  shall  marry  the  girl  thus  by  him  carried  or  se- 
duced away,  he  shall  only  be  liable  to  be  prosecuted  on  the  com- 
plaint of  those  persons  who  by  the  Napoleon  code,  have  a  right  to 
demand  the  abrogation  of  the  marriage,  and  shall  not  be  sentenced 
to  punishment,  until  the  marriage  shall  have  been  declared  void. 

jj  III.  Infractions  of  the  laws  concerning  burials. 

Art.  357.  All  persons  who,  without  obtaining  the  authorization 
of  the  public  officer,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  required,  shall  cause  a 
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corpse  to  be  buried,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  from  six 
days  to  two  months,  and  fined  from  sixteen  to  fifty  francs,  and  that 
punishment  shall  not  operate  as  an  exemption  from  punishment  for 
such  oiher  crimes,  as  they  may  have  committed  in  connexion  with 
this  offence. 

Tlie  like  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  on  those  who  shall  con- 
travene in  any  manner  whatever,  the  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
prevention  of  premature  burials. 

Art.  359.  Whoever  shall  secrete  the  corpse  of  a  murdered  per- 
son, or  one  deceased  in  consequence  of  wounds  or  blows,  sliall  be 
imprisoned  for  a  term  not  less  than  six  months,  and  not  more  than 
two  years,  and  fined  from  fifty  to  four  hundred  francs,  without 
prejudice  to  severer  punishments,  in  case  of  participation  in  the 
crime. 

Art.  360.  Every  per'>on  who  shall  violate  tombs,  graves  or  se- 
pulchres, shall  suffer  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  less  than  three 
months,  and  not  more  than  one  year,  and  be  fined  from  sixteen  to 
two  hundred  francs,  without  prejudice  to  severer  punishments  for 
the  crimes  or  offences  which  may  be  connected  with  such  vio- 
lation. 

Section  VII.  Perjury^  calumny^  slander  ^  revealing  of  seer  els, 

jf  J.   Perjury. 

Art.  361.  Whoever  shall  in  a  criminal  case,  give  false  testimony 
for,  or  against  the  party  accused,  shall  be  sentenced  to  hard  labour 
for  a  limited  time. 

If  however,  the  party  accused  be  sentenced  to  a  severer  punish- 
ment, the  person  who  shall  have  borne  false  testimony  against  hira, 
shall  suffer  the  like. 

Art.  36'2.  Whoever  shall,  in  cases  of  correctional  or  police  ju- 
risdiction, give  false  testimony  for  or  against  the  party  accused, 
shall  be  punished  by  confinement  [la  reclusion.J 

Art.  363.  Whoever  shall  give  filse  testimony  in  civil  cases, 
shall  suffer  the  punishment  mentioned  in  the  next  preceding  ar- 
ticle. 

Art.  364.  Every  person  who  shall  receive  money  or  any  reward 
or  promises,  as  an  inducement  to  give  f^ilse  testimony  in  civil  cases, 
or  in  matters  within  thejurisdiction  of  the  correctional  police,  shall 
be  punished  by  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time. 

Whatever  shall  have  been  received  in  any  case,  by  way  of  bribe 
for  committing  perjury,  shall  be  forfeited. 

Art.  365.  Every  person  guilty  of  subornation  of  perjury,  shall 
be  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time,  if  the  subornation 
be  of  such  perjury  as  the  law  punishes  by  cunjinemeni  ; — to  hard 
labour  for  life,  if  the  punishment  of  the  peijury  itself,  be  hard  la- 
bour for  a  limited  time  or  deportation,  and  shall  suffer  death,  if  the 
perjury  be  punishable  by  hard  labour  for  life  or  cajjitaily. 

Art.  366.  Whoever,  on  being  put  to  his  oath  in  a  civil  suit  shall 
swear  falsely,  shall  be  punished  by  civic  degradation. 
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Calumny,  slander,  revealing  of  secrets. 

Art,  367.  Every  person  who,  either  in  public  places,  assemblies 
or  meetings,  or  in  a  public  and  authentic  act  or  instrument,  or  in 
any  manuscript  or  printed  writing,  posted  up,  sold  or  distributed, 
shall  impute  to  any  individual  Avhatever  such  acts  as,  if  they  were 
true,  would  expose  such  individual  to  criminal  or  correctional  pro- 
secution, or  merely  to  the  contempt  or  hatred  ot'his  fellow-citizens, 
shall  be  held  guilty  of  calumny. 

The  above  is  not  applicable  to  such  acts  as  the  law  authorizes  to 
be  made  public,  nor  to  those  which  the  author  of  the  imputation  was 
officially  or  otherwise  in  duty  bound  to  make  known,  or  repress. 

Art.  368.  Every  imputation  whiclj  is  not  supported  by  legal 
proofs  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  is  considered — false;  and  its  au- 
thor shall  not  therefore  be  admitted  in  his  defence  to  ofF  r  other 
proof  thereof,  nor  to  excuse  himself  by  alKd^jjinx  ihat  the  facts  or 
documents  proving  the  same  are  notorious,  or  that  the  imputa- 
tions were  copied  or  extracted  from  foreign  or  other  printed  pa- 
pers. 

Art.  363.  Those  who  shall  send,  or  cause  to  be  sent,  calumni- 
ous writings  to  be  inserted  in  foreign  prints,  and  those  wlio  shall  be 
conctrned  in  iraporiiiig  them  into,  or  circulating  them  in  France, 
shall  be  punished  as  guilty  of  calumny. 

Ai.T«  370.  If  a  charge  or  imputation  made  against  any  person 
be  legally  proved,  iis  author  shall  not  be  subject  to  punishment. 

No  proof  shall  be  considereil  as  legal,  but  such  as  shall  result 
from  a  jud2;n5ent,  or  other  authentic  act,  or  instrument  of  writing. 

Art.  371.  If  the  imputation  is  not  legally  proved,  its  author 
shall  be  punished  as  follows : 

If  the  imputation  be  of  a  crane  punishable  with  death,  hard  la- 
bour for  life,  or  deportation,  the  calumniator  shall  be  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  a  period  not  less  than  two  years  and  not  more 
than  five,  and  to  a  fine  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  francs. 

In  all  other  cases  he  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  less 
than  one  month  nor.  more  than  six,  and  pay  a  fine  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  francs. 

Art.  272.  If  the  presumed  calumniator  make  a  formal  denun- 
ciation for  the  crime  or  offence  which  he  alledges  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, the  prosecution  against  him  shall  be  suspended  during  the 
inquiry  which  shall  be  made  into  the  truth  of  the  facts. 

Art.  373.  Whoever  shall  make  in  writing,  and  before  the  pro- 
per officers  of  justice,  or  of  the  police,  a  calumnious  denunciation 
against  one  or  more  individuals,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not 
less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  one  year,  and  fined  from  one 
hundred  to  three;  thousand  francs. 

Art.  374.  In  all  cases  a  calumniator  shall  forfeit  the  rights  men- 
tioned in  art;  42  of  the  present  code,  for  a  term  not  less  than  five 
and  not  more  than  ten  years,  to  begin  from  the  day  on  \Yhich  he 
stall  have  fully  undergone  his  punishment. 

Vol.  II.  App.  -I-G 
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Art.  375.  As  to  slander  or  words  of  outrage,  abuse  or  insult, 
charging  an  individual  with  a  specific  vice,  but  not  with  any  crime 
or  offence  punishable  by  law,  if  such  be  uttered  in  public  places  or 
assemblies,  or  inserted  in  written  or  printed  papers  which  shall 
hav€  been  published  or  circulated,  the  punishment  shall  be  a  fine 
from  sixteen  to  five  hundred  francs. 

Art.  376.  All  other  slanders,  not  of  the  above  outrageous  and 
public  nature,  shall  only  be  punishable  by  way  of  police. 

Akt.  377.  As  to  such  slanders  and  imputations  as  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  printed  writings  or  statements  of  litigants*  or  in  the 
formal  pleadings  before  a  tribunal,  the  judges  by  their  decree  in 
the  principal  cause  may  order  the  suppression  of  such  writings,  lay 
injunctions  on  the  authors  thereof,  or  suspend  them  from  their 
functions,  and  assess  damages  to  the  injured  party. 

The  term  of  the  suspension  shall  not  exceed  six  months ;  but  in 
case  of  a  repetition  of  the  same  offence,  it  shall  not  be  less  than  one 
year  nor  more  than  five. 

If  the  slanders  contained  in  such  writings  amount  to  the  higher 
offence  of  calumny,  and  be  not  within  the  cognisance  of  the  judges 
who  are  seised  of  the  principal  cause,  they  shdll  only  provisionally 
suspend  the  party,  and  turn  him  over  for  trial  to  the  competent 
tribunal. 

Art.  378.  Physicians,  surgeons,  and  other  officers  of  health, 
apothecaries,  midwives,  and  other  persons  intrusted  with  secrets  in 
consequence  of  their  trade  or  profession,  who  shall  reveal  such  se- 
crets, (except  only  in  cases  in  which  they  are  by  law  obliged  to  de- 
nounce them,)  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  less  than  one 
month  and  not  more  than  six,  and  fined  from  one  hundred  to  five 
hundred  francs. 

CHAPTER  ir. 

Cranes  and  offences  against  properly. 

Section  I.  TheftA 

Art.  379'  Whoever  fraudulently  takes  away  the  property  of  an- 
other, is  guilty  of  thefl. 

Art.  380.  The  subtraction  or  embezzlement  of  the  wife's  pro- 
perty by  the  husband,  or  of  the  husbjnd's  by  the  wife,  or  by  a  wi- 
dower or  a  widow  of  tlie  property  oi  the  deceased  wife  or  husband, 
or  by  sons,  daughters,  or  any  other  lineal  descendant — of  the  proper- 
ty of  their  fathers  or  mothers,  or  by  fathers,  motliers,or  other  lineal 

•  It  is  cnstomai-y  in  Fiance  for  the  parties  to  a  suit  at  law  to  publish 
pamphlets,  which  they  cdW  /act urns,  containing:  at  great  length  the  facts  and 
arguments  of  tlieir  case.  These  pamphlets  are  not  only  delivered  to  the 
judges,  but  circulatetl  among  the  friends  of  the  re^pective  parties.  Some  of 
them  are  indeed  models  of  close  reasoning  and  true  forensic  eloquence, 
while  others  are  not  unfrequently  filled  with  personal  invective  and  slander- 
ous imputations,  which  the  courts  of  justice  have  not  always  been  sufficiently 
careful  to  repress. 

t  The  French  law  includes  under  the  general  description  ofvoi,  which  we 
translate  theft,  the  several  crimes  of  robbery,  burglary  and  simple  larceny* 
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ascendants,  of  the  property  of  their  children,  or  other  lineal  de- 
scendants, or  of  those  connected  with  them  by  marriage  in  the  same 
degree,  shall  only  authorize  civil  actions,  and  cannot  be  criminally 
prosecuted. 

But  all  other  persons  who  shall  receive  or  apply  to  their  own  use 
the  whole  or  part  of  any  property  so  subtracted  or  embezzled, 
shall  be  punished  as  guilty  of  theft. 

Art.  381.  Those  who  shall  commit  theft  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  five  following  circumstances,  shall  suffer  death. 

1.  If  the  theft  be  committed  in  the  night  time; 

2.  And  by  two  or  more  persons ; 

3.  If  the  culprits,  or  one  of  them,  were  armed  with  appa- 

rent or  concealed  weapons ; 

4.  If  the  crime  was  committed  in  a  dwelling  house,  apart- 

ment, room,  or  lodgings,  or  their  dependencies,  by 
breaking  into  or  scaling  outward  walls,  doors  or  win- 
dows, or  by  means  of  false  keys,  or  by  assuming  the 
character  of  a  public  functionary,  or  civil  or  military 
officer,  or  by  being  dressed  in  the  costume  or  uniform 
of  such  officer,  or  by  alledging  a  false  order  from  the 
civil  or  military  authority. 

5.  If  the  perpetrators  of  ihe  crime  have  employed  violence, 

or  threatened  to  make  use  of  arms. 

Art.  382.  Every  person  who  shall  commit  theft  by  means  of 
violence,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  two  of  the  four  first  circum- 
stances specified  in  the  preceding  article,  shall  be  sentenced  to  hard 
labour  for  life. 

If  wounds  or  bruises  be  the  consequence  of  the  violence  made  use 
of  in  the  commission  of  the  theft,  the  culprit  from  that  circumstance 
alone  shall  be  sentenced  to  hard  hbour  for  life. 

Art.  383.  Thefts  committed  on  high  ways,  shall  likewise  be 
punished  by  hard  labour  for  life. 

Art.  384.  Every  person  who  shall  commit  theft  by  any  one  of 
the  means  specified  in  no.  4  of  art.  381 ,  or  by  breaking  into  or  scal- 
ing inner  walls,  doors  or  windows,  or  opening  inner  doors  by  means 
of  false  keys,  or  by  breaking  into  or  scaling  the  walls,  doors  or  win- 
dows of  buildings,  parks  or  closes  not  used  for  the  dwelling  or  ha- 
bitation of  man,  shall  be  punished  by  hard  labour  for  a  limited 
time. 

Art.  385.  Those  shall  likewise  be  punished  by  hard  labour  for 
a  limited  time,  who  shall  commit  theft  either  with  acts  of  violence 
but  without  wounding  or  bruising,  or  other  aggravating  circum- 
stances, or  without  acts  of  violence,  but  with  the  addition  ot  the 
three  following  circumstances. 

1 .  If  the  theft  be  committed  in  the  night  time; 

2.  And  by  two  or  more  persons ; 

3.  And  if  the  culprits,  or  one  ot  them  were  armed  with  ap- 

parent or  concealed  weapons. 
Art.  S86.  Every  person  guilty  of  theft  shall  be  punished  by 
confinement,  if  the  crime  be  committed  under  one  of  the  following 
circumstances. 
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1 .  If  it  be  committed  in  the  night  time,  and  by  two  or  more 

persons,  or  under  one  only  of  these  two  circumstances, 
but  at  the  same  time  in  a  dwelling  house,  or  other  in- 
habited place. 

2.  If  the  culprits,  or  one  of  them  were  armed  with  ostensi- 

ble or  concealed  weapons,  although  the  place  where 
the  theft  was  committed  was  not  inhabited,  and  although 
the  theft  be  committed  in  the  day  time  and  by  one  per- 
son only. 

3.  If  the  culprit  be  a  servant  or  domestic  receiving  wages, 

although  he  shall  have  committed  theft  on  persons  to 
whom  he  did  not  owe  any  service,  but  who  were  either 
in  his  master's  house  or  in  that  to  which  he  had  fol- 
lowed him,  or  if  he  be  a  workman,  journeyman,  or  ap- 
prentice in  the  house,  workshop  or  store  of  his  master, 
or  an  individual  habitually  working  in  the  house  in 
which  the  theft  was  committed. 

4.  If  the  theft  be  committed  by  the  keeper  of  an  inn  or  lodg- 

ing house,  a  waggoner,  boatman,  ferryman  or  some  one 
in  his  employ,  who  shall  steal  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
effects  intrusted  to  him  in  the  way  of  his  business  or 
in  an  inn  or  hired  lodgings  by  an  individual  admitted 
therein. 
Art.  387.  Every  waggoner,  boatman,  ferryman  or  those  appoint- 
ed  by  them,  who  shall   by  the  admixture  of  noxious  substances, 
adulterate  wines  or  any  other  kinds  of  liquids  or  merchandise  which 
he  shall  have  received  for  carriage,  shall  suffer  the  punishment 
specified  in  the  next  preceding  article. 

li  ihe  adulteration  be  without  an  admixture  of  noxious  substances, 
the  punishment  shall  be  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  less  than  one 
month,  and  not  more  tlian  one  year,  and  a  fine  from  sixteen  to  one 
hundred  francs. 

Art.  388.  Every  person  who  in  the  open  fields,  shall  steal  horses 
or  other  beasts  of  saddle,  draught  or  burden,  1  u'ge  or  small  cattle, 
implements  of  husbandry,  hay  or  grain  in  stacks  or  sheaves,  mak- 
ing part  of  a  harvest,  shall  be  puni'hed  by  confine  men  I. 

The  same  punishment  shall  be  indicted  on  those  who  steal  wood 
cut  down  for  sale,  stones  in  quarries  and  fish  in  ponds. 

Art.  38.9-  Tiie  same  punishment  shall  also  be  inflicted  on  those 
who  for  the  sake  of  committing  thelt,  shall  remove  or  displace  any 
landmark. 

Art.  590.  Under  the  general  denomination  of  dwelling  house, 
is  included  every  building,  cottage,  lodge,  hut,  even  though  it  be 
moveable,  which  although  not  actually  inhabited,  is  nevertlieless 
intended  for  the  habitation  of  man,  and  all  their  appurtenances,  as 
yards,  barns,  stables  and  all  other  buildings  inclosed  therein,  for 
whatever  use  the  same  may  be  intended,  and  although  they  should 
be  surrounded  by  an  inner  or  separate  inclosure  within  the  outer  or 
general  one. 

Art.  391.  Under  the  denomination  of  park  or  close  is  included 
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every  tract  or  piece  of  ground  surrounded  with  ditches,  posts, 
boards,  hedges,  fences,  palings,  or  walls  of  whatever  materials,  and 
whatever  be  the  height,  depth,  age  or  condition  of  such  several 
inclosures,  and  although  there  be  no  doors  secured  by  lock^j  or 
otherwise,  or  the  doors  should  be  made  of  railings  and  habitually 
left  open. 

Art.  392.  Moveable  parks  or  pounds  for  the  securing  of  cattle 
or  sheep,  of  whatever  materials  the  same  may  be  made,  are  also 
accounted  closes,  and  when  joined  to,  or  connected  with  moveable 
huts  or  other  places  of  shelter  for  the  keeper  or  shepherd,  are  ac- 
counted appurtenances  to  a  dwelling  house. 

Art.  393.  Under  the  denomination  of/rac^M/-e,  is  included  every 
forcing,  breaking,  destroying,  demolishing,  taking  away  of  walls, 
roofs,  floors,  doors,  windows,  locks,  padlocks  or  any  other  instru- 
ments serving  to  shut  out  or  obstruct  passage  or  ingress,  and  gene- 
rally the  breach  ot  every  kind  of  inclosure. 

Art.  3p4.  Fracture  is  exterior  or  interior. 

Art.  395.  Exlerior  fracture^  is  that  by  which  one  introduces 
himself  into  houses,  yards,  inclosures  or  appurtenances,  or  into 
private  apartments  or  lodgings. 

Art.  396.  Inlerior  frnclure  is  that  which  after  the  effecting  an 
entrance  into  the  places  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  is 
committed  by  breaking  open  interior  doors  or  inclosures;  or  bu-^ 
reaus,  escrutoirs,  drawers,  or  other  pieces  of  furniture  secured  by 
locks  and  keys. 

The  mere  taking  away  of  chests,  boxes,  bales  covered  with  can- 
vas or  secured  with  cord,  and  other  property  inclosed  in  packages, 
although  not  broKen  open  on  the  spot,  is  considered  as  inlerior 
fraclure. 

Art.  397.  By  the  word  scaling^  is  understood  every  entering  of 
buildings,  gardens,  parks  and  closes  of  every  description,  by  climb- 
ing over  the  walls,  doors,  roofs  or  any  other  inclosure  tiiereof. 

The  effecting  of  an  entrance  by  a  subterraneous  passage  not  de- 
signed or  intended  for  that  purpose,  is  considered  in  law  as  scaling. 

Art.  398.  Under  the  denomination  o^ false  keys  is  included  every 
kind  of  hooks,  pick  locks,  double,  imitated,  or  altered  or  counter- 
feited keys,  which  were  not  intended  by  the  owner,  tenant,  inn- 
keeper or  lodger  to  be  used  for  the  locks,  padlocks  or  fastenings  of 
any  description,  in  the  opening  of  vvliich  they  shall  be  used  by  the 
oflTender. 

Art.  399*  Whoever  shall  counterfeit  or  alter  keys,  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  less  than  three  months, 
and  not  more  than  two  years,  and  pay  a  hue  from  twenty-five  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  francs 

If  the  offender  is  a  locksmith  by  trade,  he  shall  be  sentenced  to 
confinement. 

These  punishments  shall  not  operate  as  an  exemption  from  a 
severer  sentence,  when  the  offence  shall  be  connected  with  one  of 
ii  higher  nature. 

Art.  400.  Every  person  who  shall  by  force  or  violence  compel 
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another  to  sign  or  deliver  up  any  act,  title  deed,  writing  or  paper 
whatever,  containing  or  operating  any  obligation, — transfer  or  dis- 
position of  property,  acquittance  or  release,  shall  be  sentenced  to 
hard  labour  for  a  limited  time. 

Art.  401.  All  other  thefts  not  specified  in  the  present  section^ 
petty  larcenies,  and  picking  of  pockets,  and  also  all  attempts  to 
commit  the  said  ofTences,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  not  less  than  one  year,  and  not  exceeding  five,  and  a  fine  from 
sixteen  to  five  hundred  francs  may  be  added  to  the  sentence. 

The  offenders  may  also  be  disfranchised  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned in  art.  42  of  the  present  code,  for  a  period  not  less  than  five, 
and  not  more  than  ten  years,  to  begin  from  the  day  on  which  they 
shall  have  fully  undergone  their  punishment. 

They  may  also  be  placed  by  the  sentence  or  judgment  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  the  higher  police  for  a  like  number  of 
years. 

Section  II.  Bankruptcy,  swindling  and  other  species  of  fraud. 

(J  I.   Bankruptcy, 'f-  swindling. 

Art.  402.  Those  who  in  the  cases  provided  for  in  the  commer- 
cial code,  shall  be  found  guilty  of  bankruptcy,  shall  be  punished  as 
follows: 

Fraudulent  bankrupts  by  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time. 

Simple  bankrupts  by  imprisonment  from  one  month  to  two  years. 

Art.  403.  Those  who,  conformably  to  the  commercial  code, 
shall  be  declared  accomplices  in  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  shall  suf- 
fer the  same  punishment  as  fraudulent  bankrupts. 

Art.  404.  Exchange  brokers  who  shall  fail  or  stop  their  pay- 
ments, shall  be  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time,  and  to 
hard  labour  for  life,  il  convicted  o\  fraudulent  bankruptcy. 4- 

Art.  405.  Whoever  by  assummg  a  false  name  or  character,  or 
by  other  fraudulent  devices,  shall  persuade  others  of  the  existence 
of  any  imaginary  undertaking  or  speculation,  or  by  creating  false 

*  The  word  bankruptcy  in  the  French  law  is  never  used  but  when  accom- 
panied with  some  degree  of  fraud,  as  when  the  bankrupt  attempts  to  conceal 
his  pr(  perty  or  etfects  from  his  creditors,  or  with  gross  imprudence,  such  a.s 
ganiblii  g,  excessive  expenses,  not  keeping  regular  books,  overtrading  when 
actually  insolvent.  In  the  former  case  it  is  denominated/ro«(/u/^(,and  in  the 
latter,  simp/e  bankruptcy,  and  when  it  takes  place  without  any  fault  of  the 
bankrupt,  it  is  cAWad  failure,  (faillite)  and  the  bankrupt  himself  by  a  French 
adjective  derived  from  the  word  faillite,  is  styled  le  failli.  The  adjective 
hun<juef6utier  whicli  answers  to  our  English  word  bankrupt,  is  never  used  in 
Fiejicli  but  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and  always  implies  criminality  or  some- 
thing very  near  to  it  See  the  Napoleon  commercial  code,ibook  3.  art.  349, 
and  bame  book  tit.  4.  art  bV,6,  5>i7.  See  also  Dnponceau's  view  of  the  bank- 
rupt system  of  France,  in  CJooper's  bankrupt  law,  append,  viii. 

t  Exchange  brokers  are  not  permitted  in  France  to  trade  or  do  business 
for  their  own  account,  and  if  they  fail  in  their  payment?,  it  can  only  be 
because  they  have  made  an  improper  use  of  the  moneys  or  effects  intrusted 
to  them,  and  therefore  it  is  here  not  improperly  made  criminal. 
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ideas  of  his  own  credit  or  power,  or  that  of  others,  shall  raise  hopes 
or  fears  about  some  supposed  success,  accident  or  other  chimerical 
event,  and  by  such  means  shall  obtain  money,  effects,  goods,  chat- 
tels or  any  obligation,  contract,  note,  promise,  acquittance  or  dis- 
charge, or  by  any  such  means  shall  defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud 
others,  of  the  whole  or  part  of  their  property,  shall  be  imprisoned 
for  a  period  not  less  than  one  year  and  not  more  than  five,  and  fined 
from  fifty  to  three  thousand  francs. 

The  offender  may  moreover  be  disfranchised  as  mentioned  in 
art.  42  of  the  present  code,  for  a  term  not  less  than  five  years  and 
not  more  than  ten,  to  begin  from  the  day  on  which  he  shall  have 
fully  undergone  his  punishment,  without  prejudice  to  a  severer 
sentence  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  forgery. 

ji  II.  Breach  of  trust. 

Art,  406.  Whoever  shall  take  advantage  of  the  necessities, 
weakness  or  passions  of  a  person  under  age,  to  make  him  sign  en- 
gagements, acquittances  or  discharges  to  his  prejudice,  for  the 
loan  of  money,  goods,  chattels,  negotiable  or  other  paper,  under 
whatever  form,  color  or  pretence  the  transaction  may  be  made  or 
disguised,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  less  than  two  months 
and  not  more  than  two  years,  and  pay  a  fine  which  shall  not  exceed 
the  fourth  part  of  the  restitution  and  damages  due  to  the  injured 
party,  nor  be  under  twenty- five  francs. 

The  offender  shall  moreover  be  liable  to  the  penalties  expressed 
in  the  second  paragrapfi  o(  the  next  preceding  article. 

Art.  407.  Whoever  shall  make  an  improper  use  of  a  blank  sig- 
nature intrusted  to  him,  by  fraudulently  writing  over  it  an  obliga- 
tion or  discharge,  or  any  thing  which  may  endanger  the  person  or 
fortune  of  the  individual  who  has  signed  the  same,  shall  suffer  the 
punishments  expressed  in  art.  405. 

If  the  blank  signature  be  not  intrusted  to  him,  he  shall  be  pro- 
secuted as  guilty  of  forgery,  and  punished  as  such. 

Art,  408.  Every  person  who  shall  embezzle  or  squander  away 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  owner  or  lawful  possessor  any  effects,  mo- 
ney, merchandise,  notes  or  other  obligatory  writings  or  acquit- 
tances, intrusted  to  him  by  way  of  deposit,  or  to  be  used  in  the 
course  of  professional  labour  or  business,  on  condition  to  return  or 
produce  the  same,  or  to  make  a  specific  use  or  employment  thereof, 
shall  suffer  the  punishment  specified  in  art.  406,  which  shall  not 
operate  however  as  an  exemption  from  the  punishment  provided 
in  arts.  254,  255  and  256,  against  embezzling  and  carrying  away 
money,  effects  or  papers  lodged  in  places  of  public  deposit. 

Art.  409.  Every  person  who  after  having  exhibited  in  a  law- 
suit, any  deed,  voucher,  memorial  or  other  document,  shall  sub- 
tract the  same  in  any  manner  whatever,  shall  be  fined  from  twenty- 
five  to  two  hundred  francs. 

The  punishment  shall  be  decreed  by  the  judges  of  the  tribunal 
in  which  the  suit  was  pending. 
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f  III.  Conhavenlion  lo  the  regulations  concerning  gaming  houses^ 
lotteries  and  pawnbrokers. 

Art.  410.  Those  who  shall  without  authorization  keep  a  house 
for  playing  at  games  of  chance,  and  shall  admit  the  public  therein, 
either  freely  or  on  being  introduced  by  those  who  are  interested  in, 
or  in  tlie  habit  of  frequenting  the  said  liouse — those  who  keep  the 
banks  in  such  houses, — those  who  shall  set  up  lotteries  not  autho- 
rized by  lav/,  and  all  managers  of  such  establishments  and  tiieir 
assistants  or  agents,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  less  than 
two  months  nor  more  than  six,  and  lined  from  one  hundred  to  six 
thousand  francs. 

The  offenders  may  moreover  be  disfranchised  as  mentioned  in 
art.  42  of  the  present  code,  for  a  term  not  less  than  live  years,  nor 
more  than  ten,  to  begin  from  the  day  on  which  they  shall  have  fully 
undergone  their  punishments. 

In  every  case  all  the  moneys  or  effects  which  shall  be  found  at 
stake  or  put  in  the  lotteries,  the  furniture,  instruments,  and  other 
things  employed  or  intended  for  the  use  of  such  games  or  lotteries, 
and  the  furniture  and  moveable  effects  with  whichsuch  places  shall 
be  furnished  or  ornamented,  shall  be  confiscated. 

Art.  4ll.  Those  who  shall,  without  authorization,  setup,  or 
keep  pawnbroker's  shops  where  money  is  advanced  on  securities, 
or  who,  being  thereto  autliorized,  shall  not  keep  a  book  or  register, 
conformably  to  the  regulations  on  that  head,  containing  in  regular 
successive  order,  and  without  any  blank  or  interlineation,  tiie  sums 
or  effects  advanced,  the  names,  profession  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
borrowers,  the  nature,  quality  and  value  of  the  effects  given  in  se- 
curity,— shall  be  imprisoned  lor  a  period  not  less  than  fifteen  days, 
nor  more  than  three  months,  and  fined  from  one  hundred  to  two 
thousand  francs. 

jj  IV.  Obstruction  to  the  freedom  of  bidding  at  auction. 

Art.  412.  Every  person  who  at  a  public  sale  of  real  or  personal 
property,  or  of  any  contract  or  undertaking  for  the  public  service, 
shall  impede  or  disturb  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  bidding, 
by  means  of  violence  or  threats,  either  before  or  during  tlie  auc- 
tion, shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  less  than  fifteen  days  and 
not  more  than  three  months,  and  lined  from  one  hundred  to  five 
thousand  francs. 

The  same  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  on  those  who  by  gifts  or 
promises  shall  deter  the  bidders  from  coming  to  the  sale. 

jl  V.  Transgressions  of  the  regulations  concerning  manufactures, 

arts  and  commerce. 

Art.  413.  Every  person  who  shall  transgress  the  regulations  of 
the  public  adiuinistration,  concerning  articles  of  French  manufac- 
ture exported  to  foreign  countries,  the  object  of  which  is  to  insure 
the  good  quality,  and  to  determine  the  dimensions  and  particular 
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mode  of  fabrication  thereof,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
two  hundred  francs  and  not  more  than  three  thousand,  and  the 
goods  shall  be  confiscated.  These  two  penalties  may,  according  to 
circumstances,  be  inflicted  together  or  separately. 

Art,  414.  Every  combination  between  those  who  keepjourney- 
men  in  their  pay  or  employ,  with  a  view  unjustly  and  unduly  to 
compel  them  to  lower  their  wages,  if  such  combination  be  attempt- 
ed, or  in  part  executed,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  not  less  than  six  days,  and  not  more  than  one  month,  and  a 
fine  from  two  hundred  to  three  thousand  francs. 

Art.  415.  Every  combination  between  journeymen,  to  cease  or 
desist  altogether  at  the  same  time  from  their  work,  or  to  prevent 
the  going  on  of  the  work  in  a  manufactory,  to  forbid  the  repairing 
thithei  or  remainingkihere  before  or  after  certain  hours,  and  in  ge- 
neral to  atop,  prevent,  hinder,  or  obstruct  the  progress,  or  enhance 
the  price  of  l.ibour,  if  such  combination  be  attempted  or  in  part 
executed,  it  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a  period  tiot 
less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  three. 

The  leaders  and  authors  of  such  combination,  shall  suffer  impri- 
sonment for  a  term  not  les<.  than  two,  nor  more  than  five  years. 

Art.  416.  AH  journeymen  who  shall  set  fines  upon  each  other, 
or  issue  prohibitions,  interdictions,  pr  proscriptions,  under  the  name 
of  damnaliony  or  under  any  other  denomination  whatever,  either 
against  the  contractors  or  managers  of  the  manufacture  or  trade,  or 
the  masters  or  heads  of  the  shops,*  or  against  one  another,  shall  be 
punished  in  the  same  manner  as  mentioned  in  the  next  preceding 
article. 

In  the  cases  provided  for  by  this  and  the  next  preceding  article, 
the  leaders  or  promoters  of  the  offence  may,  after  the  expiration  of 
their  punishment,  be  placed  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the 
higher  police,  for  a  term  not  less  than  two  years,  and  not  more 
than  five. 

Art.  417.  Every  person  who,  with  a  view  to  injure  French  in- 
dustry, shall  induce  or  enable  the  managers,  clerks,  or  any  of  the 
workmei)  of  a  manufactory,  to  emigrate  to  foreign  countries,,  shall 
be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  less  than  six  months,  nor  more  than 
two  years,  and  fined  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  francs. 

AuT.  418.    Every  manager,  clerk,  or  workman,  employed  in  a 
manufactory,  who  shall  impart  to 'foreigners  or  to  Frenchmen  re- 
siding in  foreign  countries,  any  secret  an  or  process  of  the  manu-, 
facture  in  which  he  is  emj)loyed,  shall  be  punished  by  confiiienunt^ 
and  fined  from  five  hundred  to  twenty  thousand  francs. 

If  such  secrets  be  imparted  to  Frenchmen  residing  in  France, 
the  imprisonment  shall  be  fro  n  three  months  to  two  years,  and  the 
fine  from  sixteen  to  two  hundred  francs. 

Art.  419.  All  those  who,  by  means  of  false  or  calumnious  as- 
sertions spread  designedly  among  the  people,  or  by  otfermg  higher 
prices  than  those  asked  for  by  the  sellers,  or  by  combinations  be- 
tween the  principal  holders  of  the  same  merchandise  or  commo- 
dity, not  to  sell  at  all,  or  to  sell  only  at  certain  prices,  or  by  any 
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other  fraudulent  means  or  devices  whatever,  shall  occasion  the  rise 
or  fall  of  merchandise  or  produce,  or  of  the  public  stocks  or  govern- 
ment securities,  above  or  below  the  prices  at  which  the  free  and 
natural  course  of  trade  would  have  fixed  them,  shall  be  imprisoned 
for  a  term  not  less  than  one  month,  and  not  more  than  one  year, 
.  and  fined  from  five  hundred  to  ten  thousand  francs,  and  shall  more- 
over be  liable  to  be  placed,  by  the  sentence  or  judgment,  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  the  higher  police,  for  a  term  not  less  than 
two,  and  not  exceeding  five  years. 

A.RT.  420.  If  such  intrigues  be  practised  in  relation  to  grain^ 
pulse,  flour,  farinaceous  substances,  bread,  wine,  or  other  liquor, 
the  imprisonment  shall  be  for  a  term  not  less  than  two  months, 
nor  more  ih'dn  two  years,  and  the  fine  from  one  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  francs.  <■ 

And  if  the  party  be  sentenced  to  be  placed  under  the  immedi- 
ate inspection  of  the  higher  police,  the  term  shall  not  be  less  than 
five  years,  nor  more  than  ten. 

Art.  421.  Every  person  who  shall  lay  wagers  on  the  rise  or 
fall  of  government  securities,  shall  be  punished  as  expressed  in 
art.  419. 

Art.  422.  All  contracts  or  agreements  to  sell  or  deliver  go- 
vernment securities,  which  the  seller  shall  not  prove  to  have  been 
at  his  disposal  at  the  time  whefi  the  contract  or  agreement  was 
made,  or  destined  to  be  so  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  delivery 
thereof;  shall  be  accounted  a  wager  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article. 

Art.  423.  Whoever  shall  deceive  a  purchaser  respecting  the 
true  standard  of  articles  of  manufactured  gold,  or  silver,  the  quali- 
ty of  a  gem  or  stone,  or  as  to  the  nature  of  any  other  merchandise, 
and  whoever  shall  by  means  of  false  weights  or  measures,  sell  a 
less  for  a  greater  quantity,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for 
a  period  not  less  than  three  months,  and  not  more  than  one  year, 
and  pay  a  fine  which  shall  not  exceed  the  fourth  part  of  the  resti- 
tution and  damages,  nor  be  under  fifty  francs. 

The  articles  thus  fraudulently  sold,  or  the  value  thereof, — if  they 
are  still  with  the  vender  shall  be  confiscated.  The  false  weights 
and  measures  shall  also  be  confiscated  and  broken  to  pieces. 

Art.  424.  If  the  seller  and  purchaser  have  in  their  bargain  with 
each  other,  made  use  of  other  weights  or  measures,  than  those 
established  by  the  law  of  the  state,  the  purchaser  shall  not  have  an 
action  against  the  seller  by  whom  he  may  have  been  defrauded 
through  such  prohibited  weights  or  measures,  but  the  government 
may  prosecute  for  the  punishment  of  the  fraud,  and  of  the  offence 
committed  in  making  use  of  prohibited  weights  or  measures. 

The  punishment,  in  case  of  fraud,  shall  be  the  same  as  that  ex- 
pressed in  the  next  preceding  article. 

The  punishment  for  making  use  of  prohibited  weights  and  raea- 
=;ure8  is  specified  in  the  fourth  book  of  this  code,  which  treats  of 
the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  by  the  police. 

Art,  426.   Every  edition  of  any  writing,  musical  composition, 
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drawing,  painting  or  other  production  printed  or  engraved  in  whole 
or  in  part,  published  in  contempt  of  the  laws  and  regulations  con- 
cerning the  property  of  authors,  is  styled  a  counterfeit^  and  every 
counterfeit  is  an  offence. 

Art.  426.  Uttering  counterfeit  or  pirated  works,  introducing 
into  the  French  empire,  works,  which,  after  being  printed  in 
France,  have  been  counterfeited  in  foreign  countries,  are  offences  of 
the  same  nature. 

Art.  427.  The  counterfeiter  and  importer  of  such  works,  shall 
be  fined  from  one  hundred  to  two  thousand  francs,  and  the  seller 
or  distributer  from  twenty- five  to  five  hundred  francs. 

In  all  cases  the  pirated  or  counterfeited  edition  shall  be  confis- 
cated. 

The  plates,  moulds,  or  matrixes  used,  or  intended  for  such  coun- 
terfeiting, shall  also  be  confiscated. 

Art.  428.  Every  director  or  manager  of  a  play-house,  and  every 
association  of  players,  who  shall  cause  to  be  acted  on  their  theatres, 
any  dramatic  work  in  violation  of  the  laws  concerning  the  property 
of  authors,  shall  be  fined  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  francs,  and  the 
moneys  received  at  such  representation,  shall  be  confiscated. 

Art. 429.  In  ^he  cases  provided  by  the  four  next  preceding  arti- 
cles, the  proceeds  of  the  confiscation  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  of 
the  dramatic  work,  in  part  of  his  legal  indemnity  for  the  detriment 
by  him  suffered,  and  the  surplua4  if  any,  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  law. 

jl  VI.  Offences  committed  by  public  contractors. 

Art.  430.  All  persons  who,  either  in  their  individual  capacities, 
or  as  members  of  a  company,  have  entered  into  a  contract  for  the 
supplying  of  the  army  or  navy,  and  shall  occasion  the  failure  of  the 
public  service,  to  which  their  contract  relates,  without  being  there- 
to compelled  by  superior  force,  shall  be  punished  by  confinement 
(la  reclusion)  and  fined  in  a  sum  which  shall  not  exceed  the  fourth 
part  of  the  damages  recoverable  from  them,  nor  be  less  than  five 
hundred  francs;  and  such  fine  shall  not  operate  as  an  exemption 
from  severer  punishments,  if  they  have  acted  from  treasonable  mo- 
tives, or  in  consequence  of  an  understanding  with  the  enemy. 

Art.  431.  If  the  failure  of  the  public  service  proceeds  from  the 
contractor's  agents,  the  agents  shall  suffer  the  punishments  specified 
in  the  next  preceding  article. 

The  contractors  and  their  agents  shall  suffer  the  same  punish- 
ment, when  all  have  participated  in  the  crime. 

Art.  432.  If  any  public  functionaries  or  agents  appointed  or 
paid  by  government,  shall  aid  such  offenders,  in  occasioning  the 
failure  of  public  service,  they  shall  be  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for 
a  limited  time,  and  that  sentence  shall  not  operate  as  an  exemp- 
tion from  severer  punishments,  if  the  act  be  coupled  with  treason 
•r  treasonable  practices. 
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Art.  433.  Although  tliere  be  no  actual  failure  of  the  public 
service,  if  the  delivery  of  public  supplies  and  the  completion  of 
public  works  be  retarded  through  negligence,  or  if  any  fraud  be 
committed  as  to  the  nature,  quality,  or  quantity  of  the  labour  done, 
or  materials  furnished,  the  offenders  shall  be  punisJjed  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  less  than  six  months,  and  not  more  than  five 
years,  and  pay  a  fine  v^'hich  shall  not  exceed  the  fourth  j)ari  of  the  da- 
mages recoverable  from  them,  nor  be  less  than  one  hundred  francs. 

In  the  several  cases  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  the  offenders 
shall  only  be  liable  to  be  prosecuted  od  the  ex  officio  information  of 
the  government. 

Section  III.   Wasle^   destruction  and  injury  to  real  or  personal 

property. 

Art.  434.  Whoever  shall  voluntarily  set  fire  to  buildings,  ships, 
boats,  magazines,  docks,  woods,  underwoods,  or  crops  growing, 
standing,  or  cut  down,  or  laid  out  in  cords  or  piles  or  in  heaps, 
stacks,  or  sheaves,  or  to  combustible  matter  so  placed  as  to  commu- 
nicate fire  to  the  objects  above-mentioned,  or  to  any  one  of  them, 
shall  sufler  death. 

Art.  43b.  Those  who  by  the  explosion  o^ gunpowder,  shall  de- 
stroy any  buildings,  ships,  or  boat*,  shall  suffer  the  same  punish- 
ment. 

Art.  436.  Threatening  to  set  lire  to  a  dwelling  house  or  any 
other  property,  shall  be  punished  as  in  case  of  threats  of  assassina- 
tion, subject  to  the  distinctions  specified  inarts.SO.i,  306,  and  307. 

Art.  437.  Whoever  shall  voluntarily,  by  any  means  whatever, 
demolish  or  destroy  either  wholly  or  partially,  any  buildings, 
bridges,  dikes,  causeways,  or  any  other  solid  work,  knowing  the  same 
to  belong  to  others,  shall  be  punished  by  confinement^  and  pay  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  francs,  and  not  more  than  the 
fourth  pan  of  the  amount  of  the  damage  suffered. 

If  any  person  be  killed  or  wounded  in  consequence  thereof,  the 
offender  shall  in  the  first  case,  suffer  death,  and  in  the  second,  be 
sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time. 

Af!T.  43S.  Whoever  shall,  by  force  or  violence,  oppose  or  ob- 
struct the  execution  of  any  public  work,  ordered  or  authorized 
by  the  government,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  less  than 
three  months,  and  not  more  than  two  years,  and  pay  a  fine  which 
shall  not  be  less  than  sixteen  francs,  nor  exceed  the  fourth  part  of 
the  damage  occasioned  or  suffered. 

The  authors  of  the  offence  shall  suffer  the  maximum  of  the  pu- 
nishment applicable  to  their  case. 

Art.  439.  Whoever  shall  willingly  burn  or  otherwise  destroy 
any  registers,  minutes,  or  original  acts  of  the  public  authority,  title 
deeds,  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  commercial  or  bank  paper,  or  any 
obligatory  writings  or  acquittances,  shall  be  ptmished   as  follows: 

If  the  writings  destroyed  were  those  of  ti.e  public  authority, 
bank  bills  or  notes,  or  other  negotiable  paper,  the  punishment  shall 
be  confinement  (la  reclusion.J 
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And  for  all  other  papers,  the  punishment  shall  be  imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  less  than  two  years,  nor  more  than  five,  and  a  fine 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  francs. 

Art.  440.  Every  kind  of  waste,  destruction  and  plunder  of  pro- 
duce, goods,  wares,  merchandises,  chattels,  effects  and  other  per- 
sonal property,  committed  by  an  assemblage  of  persons  and  with 
open  force,  shall  be  punished  by  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time ; 
each  of  the  offenders  shall  mortover  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  from 
two  hundred  to  five  thousand  francs. 

Art.  441.  Those,  however,  who  shall  prove  that  they  were  in- 
stigated or  solicited  to  take  part  in  such  violcr.ce,  shall  only  be  pu- 
nished by  corijinemeni  flu  reclusion.J 

Art.  442.  If  the  articles  plundered,  wasted  or  destroyed  arc 
grain,  pulse,  fiour,  farinaceous  substances,  brciid,  wine  or  other 
Jiquor,  the  leaders,  authors  and  promoters  of  such  offence  shall  be 
sentenced  to  the  longest  period  of  hard  labour  for  a  limited  time^ 
and  to  pay  the  fine  mentioned  in  art.  4-40. 

Art,  443.  Whoever  by  means  of  corrosive  liquors  or  otherwise, 
shall  voluntarily  spoil  merchandise,  or  materials  for  manufacturing 
the  same,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  less 
than  one  month  nor  more  than  two  years,  and  pay  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding a  fourth  part  of  the  damages,  and  not  less  than  sixteen 
francs. 

If  the  offence  be  committed,  in  a  manufactory  by  one  of  the  work- 
mtn  or  in  a  shop  or  store  by  one  of  the  clerks,  the  imprisonment 
shall  be  for  a  teim  not  iess  than  two  years,  and  not  more  ilfan  five, 
and  tlie  fine  the  same  as  last  mentioned. 

Art.  444.  Whoever  shall  destroy  crops  in  the  gro\n)d,  or  any 
other  productions  of  the  earth,  either  of  spontaneous  growth,  or  the 
fruit  of  human  labour,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  less  than 
two  years  nor  more  than  ten. 

The  offenders  may  moreover  be  placed  by  the  sentence  or  judg- 
ment, under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  higher  police  for  a 
term  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  ten  years. 

Art.  445.  Whoever  shall  cut  down  one  or  more  trees,  knowing 
the  same  to  be  the  property  of  others,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a 
term  not  less  than  six  days,  and  not  more  than  six  months,  for 
each  tree  so  cut  down; — the  whole  period  however,  not  to  exceed 
five  years. 

Art.  446.  The  punishment  shall  be  the  same  for  each  tree 
barked  or  mutilated  so  as  to  occasion  its  death. 

Art.  447.  If  one  or  more  grafts  be  destroyed,  the  off  nder  shall 
be  imprisoned  lor  a  term  not  less  than  six  days,  nor  more  than  two 
months,  for  each  gratt  destroyed  ; — the  whole  period  however,  not 
to  exceed  two  years. 

Art.  448.  The  shortest  period  of  imprisonment  shall  be  twenty 
days  in  the  cases  specified  in  arts,  445  and  446,  and  ten  days  in  that 
of  art.  447,  if  the  trees  were  planted  in  public  squares,  roads,  high- 
ways, streets  or  any  other  public  passage. 

Art.  449.  Whoever  shall  cut  down  corn  or  grass,  knowing  the 
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same  to  belong  to  others,  shall  be  imprisoned  from  six  days  to  two 
months. 

Am,  450.  The  imprisonment  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty  days, 
nor  more  than  four  months,  if  the  corn  be  cut  down  before  it  is 
ripe. 

If  in  the  cases  provided  by  the  present  and  the  six  next  preced- 
ing articles,  the  offence  be  committed  out  of  hatred  to  a  public 
functionary  on  account  of  his  official  conduct,  the  offender  shall  be 
sentenced  to  the  longest  period  of  imprisonment  applicable  to  the 
particular  case. 

The  punishment  shall  be  the  same,  if  the  offence  be  committed 
in  the  night  time,  although  it  should  not  be  coupled  with  the  last 
mentioned  circumstance. 

Art*  451,  All  breaking  and  dcstroyino;  of  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, parks  or  pounds  for  cattle,  or  huts  for  keepers  or  shepherds, 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  less  than  one 
month,  and  not  more  than  one  year. 

Art.  452.  Whoever  shall  poison  horses  or  other  beasts  of  sad- 
dle, draught  or  burden,  horned  cattle,  siieep,  goats,  swine,  or  fish 
in  ponds,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  less  than  one  year, 
and  not  more  than  five,  and  fined  from  sixteen  to  three  hundred 
francs.  The  offenders  may  also  be  placed,  by  the  sentence  or  judg- 
ment, under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  higher  police,  for  a 
term  not  less  than  two,  and  not  more  than  five  years. 
•  Art.  453.  Those  who,  without  necessity,  shsli  kill  any  one  of 
the  anhnals  mentioned  in  the  next  preceding  article,  shall  be  pu- 
nished as  follows  : 

If  the  offence  be  committed  within  the  buildings,  inclosures  and 
appurtenances,  or  on  the  land  of  which  tiic  master  of  the  animal 
killed,  is  owner,  tenant  or  farmer,  the  punishment  shall  be  impri- 
sonment from  two  to  six  months. 

If  in  any  other  place,  the  period  of  imprisonment  shall  be  from 
fifteen  days  to  six  weeks. 

The  longest  period  of  imprisonment  shall  always  be  inflicted,  in 
case  of  breach  of  close. 

Art.  454.  Whoever  shall  needlessly  kill  any  domestic  animal 
in  a  place  of  which  the  master  of  such  animal  is  owner,  tenant  or 
farmer,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  less  than  six  days,  nor 
more  than  six  months. 

The  longest  period  of  imprisonment  applicable  to  the  particu- 
lar case,  shall  be  inflicted  if  the  offence  be  accompanied  with  breach 
of  close. 

Art.  455.  In  the  cases  provided  by  art.  444  and  those  which  im- 
mediately follow  it  to  the  article  next  preceding  this  inclusively,  the 
offenders  shall  pay  a  fine  which  shall  not  exceed  the  fourth  part  of 
the  restitution  and  damages,  nor  be  less  than  sixteen  francs. 

Art.  456.  Whoever  shall,  in  whole  or  in  part  fill  up  ditches, 
destroy  inclosures,  of  whatever  materials  the  same  may  be  made, 
cut  down  or  tear  up  hedges  or  fences,  displace  or  take  away  corner 
or  other  trees  or  marks,  planted  or  set  up  to  designate  the  boun* 
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dary  line  of  an  estate,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  less  than 
one  month,  nor  more  than  one  year,  and  pay  a  fine  which  shall  not 
exceed  the  fourth  part  of  the  restitution  and  damages  due,  nor  be 
less  than  fifty  francs. 

Art.  457.  Proprietors,  farmers  and  all  other  persons  in  posses- 
sion of  mills,  waterworks  or  ponds,  who  by  raising  their  waters 
above  the  elevation  determined  by  the  competent  authority,  shall 
overflow  the  highways  or  the  property  of  other  persons,  shall  pay 
a  fine  which  shall  not  exceed  the  fourth  part  of  the  restitution  and 
damages  due,  nor  be  less  than  fifty  francs. 

If  the  overflowing  of  the  water  occasion  any  waste  or  destruction, 
the  punishment,  in  addition  to  the  fine,  shall  be  imprisonment  from 
six  days  to  one  month. 

Art.  458.  If,  for  want  of  repairing  or  cleaning  any  oven,  chim- 
ney, forge,  house  or  laboratory,  or  in  consequence  of  lighting  fires 
in  the  fields  at  a  less  distance  than  one  hundred  metres'-*  from 
houses,  buildmgs,  forests,  heaths,  woods,  orchards,  plantations, 
grain,  straw,  hay,  forage,  in  stacks  or  sheaves,  or  any  other  col- 
lection of  combustible  matter,  or  by  carrying  fire  or  lighted  candles 
without  taking  proper  precautions,  or  imprudently  and  negligently 
letting  off  fireworks, — fire  be  communicated  to  the  property  of 
others,  the  party  guilty  of  such  imprudence  or  negligence,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  fifty  francs,  nor  more  than 
five  hundred. 

Art.  459.  Every  possessor  or  keeper  of  cattle  or  animals  sus- 
pected of  being  infected  with  a  contagious  disorder,  who  shall  not 
immediately  give  information  thereof  to  the  mayor  of  the  commune^ 
and  who,  in  the  mean  while  shall  nol  keep  them  confined,  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  a  term  not  less  than  six  days  and  not  more  than  two 
months,  and  fined  from  sixteen  to  two  hundred  francs. 

Art.  460.  Those  who  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  admi- 
nistration, shall  suffer  their  infected  cattle  or  animals  to  communi- 
cate with  others,  shall  likewise  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  less 
than  two  months,  and  not  more  than  six,  and  fined  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred  francs. 

Art.  461.  If  in  consequence  of  such  communication,  the  conta- 
gious disorder  should  spread  among  other  animals,  the  offenders 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  less  than  two  years,  and  not 
more  than  five,  and  fined  from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  francs, 
without  superseding  however  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions concerning  contagious  disorders  among  animals,  and  the 
punishments  provided  by  the  same. 

Art,  462-  If  the  offences  mentioned  in  the  present  chapter  be 
committed  by  keepers  or  wardens  of  national  demesnes,  or  officers 
of  the  police,  under  whatever  pretence,  the  imprisonment  shall  be 
for  a  period  not  less  than  one  month,  nor  more  than  one  third 
beyond  the  severest  punishment  which  might  be  inflicted  on  persons 
of  any  other  description,  guilty  of  the  same  offence. 

*  About  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  English  feet. 
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Art.  463.  In  all  cases  in  which  imprisonment  is  inflicted  by  the 
present  code,  the  tribunals  are  authorized  to  reduce  its  term  of 
duration  even  below  six  days  and  the  fine  below  sixteen  francs,  if 
the  damage  or  prejudice  occasioned  by  the  offence,  do  not  exceed 
twenty-five  francs,  and  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require  or 
justify  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment.  They  may  also  remit  either 
one  or  the  other  of  those  two  punishments,  but  are  not  authorized  to 
reduce  them  below  the  penalties  inflicted  in  cases  whicii  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  inferior  police. 

BOOK  IV. 

Of  contraventions  and  penalties  within  the  oognisance  of  the  police, 
»  CHAPTER  I. 

Of  penalties. 

Art.  464.  The  penalties  which  the  police  may  inflict,  are: 
Imprisonment, 
Fine, 
And  the  confiscation  of  certain  articles  seized. 

Art.  465.  The  term  ot  imprisonment  for  contraventions  within 
the  cognisance  of  the  police,  shall  not  be  less  than  one  day,  nor  ex- 
ceed five,  according  to  the  cases  and  distinctions  hereinafter  con- 
tained. 
.    One  day's  imprisonment  is  twenty-four  hours. 

Art.  466.  The  fines  for  contraventions  shall  be  from  one  to  fif- 
teen francs  inclusively,  according  to  the  distinctions  and  classifica- 
tion hereinafter  expressed,  and  shall  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
commune  in  which  the  offence  shall  be  committed. 

Art.  467.  The  payment  of  the  fines  may  be  enforced  by  personal 
arrest. 

The  party  however  shall  not  be  detained  for  such  fine  longer  than 
fifteen  days,  if  he  make  it  appear  that  he  is  insolvent. 

Art.  468.  In  case  the  property  of  the  party  fined,  shall  not  be 
sufficient  to  pay  both  the  fine,  and  the  restitution,  and  indemnity  due 
to  the  injured  party,  the  latter  shall  have  the  preference. 

Art.  469.  The  restitution,  indemnities  and  costs  shall  subject 
the  party  condemned,  to  be  apprehended  and  detained  in  custody 
until  full  payment.  Nevertheless,  if  such  restitution,  indemnity  or 
costs  be  awarded  to  the  state,  the  party  in  case  of  insolvency,  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  provision  contained  in  art.  407. 

Art.  470.  The  tribunals  of  the  police  may  also  in  the  cases  spe- 
cified by  law,  order  the  confiscation  either  of  the  things  seized  in 
contravention,  or  the  instruments  which  were  used  or  intended  to 
be  used  in  the  commission  thereof. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Contraventions  and  penalties* 

Section  I.  First  class. 

Art.  471 .  Persons  guilty  of  the  contraventions  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, shall  be  fined  from  one  to  five  francs  inclusively,  to  wit : 

1.  Those  who  shall  neglect  to  clean  and  kee|)  in  good  re- 

pair their  chimneys,  ovens  or  other  places  in  which  fire 
is  used. 

2.  Those  who  shall,  contrary  to  the  regulations,  let  off  or 

display  fireworks  in  particular  places. 

3.  Innkeepers  and  others  who  being  ordered  to  keep  lamps 

lighted,  shall  neglect  it,  and  those  who  shall  neglect  to 
clean  the  streets  or  passages,  in  those  Communes  in 
which  that  duty  is  imposed  on  the  citizens. 

4.  Those  who  shall  obstruct  a  public  passage  by  putting  or 

leaving  therein  without  necessity,  materials  or  any 
other  thing  whatever,  which  may  hinder  the  said  pas- 
sage or  make  it  dangerous ;  those  who  in  contravention 
of  the  laws  and  regulations,  shall  neglect  to  light  the 
places  where  materials  are  collected  or  excavations 
made  by  them,  in  streets  or  squares. 

5.  Those  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  execute  the  regu- 

lations against  throwing  filth,  housedirtor  other  offals 
into  the  streets  or  public  places,  or  refuse  to  obey  the 
administrative  authority  when  ordered  to  repair  or  pull 
down  buildings  threatening  to  fall  to  ruin. 

6.  Those  who  shall  throw  or  expose  before  their  houses, 

things  which  may  do  injury  by  their  fall,  or  their  un- 
wholesome exhalations. 

7.  Those  who  shall  leave  in  the  streets,  roads,  publiq  squares 

or  in  the  fields, — ploughshares,  bars  or  rails  or  other 
engines,  instruments  or  arms  or  weapons  which  rob- 
bers or  other  malefactors  could  make  use  of. 

8.  Those  who  shall  neglect  to  destroy  caterpillars  in  their 

fields  or  gardens  in  conformity  with  the  regulations. 

9.  Those  who,  without  other  aggravating  circumstances, 

shall  gather  or  eat,  on  the  spot,  fruits  belonging  to 
others. 

10.  Those  who,    without  other  aggravating  circumstances, 

shall  glean  or  rake  in  the  fields  of  others,  before  the 
harvest  be  entirely  gathered  in  and  carried  off,  or  be- 
fore sunrise  or  after  sunset. 

11.  Those  who  without  provocation,    shall  make  use  of  in- 

sulting or  abusive  words  to  others,  not  provided  against 
by  art.  368  to  379  inclusively. 

12.  Those  who  shall  imprudently  throw  filth  on  any  person. 

13.  Those  who  not  being  owners,  tenants  nor  farmers  of  a 
Vol.  II.  App.  +  1 
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piece  of  land,  and  not  having  a  right  of  passage,  nor 
being  agents  to  those  who  have  such  right,  shall  enter 
or  pass  over  such  land  or  a   part  thereof,  when  it  is 
ploughed  up  or  sowed. 
14.  Those  who  shall  suffer  their  cattle  or  beasts  of  saddle, 
draught  or  burden,  to  pass  over  the  fields  of  others  be- 
fore the  crop  be  gathered  in. 
Art.  472.   All  fireworks  which  shall  be  seized  in  the  case  of 
paragraph  2  of  art.  471  and  also  ploughshares,  engines,  instruments 
and  arms  mentioned  in  No,  7  of  the  same  article,  shall  be  confis- 
cated. 

Art.  473.  The  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding three  days,  may  moreover  be  inflicted,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, on  those  who  shall  let  off  fireworks,  and  those  who  in 
contravention  to  No.  10  of  art.  471,  shall  glean  or  rake  ou  the  land 
of  others. 

Art.  474.  All  the  persons  mentioned  in  art.  471,  shall,  in  case 
of  a  repetition  of  the  same  contravention,  be  imprisoned  for  a  teim 
not  exceeding  three  days. 

Section  II.  Second  class. 

Art.  475.  Persons  guilty  of  the  contraventions  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, shall  be  fined  from  six  to  ten  francs  inclusively,  to  wit: 

1.  Those  who  shall  contravene  the  rcj^ulations  concerning 

the  vintage,  or  others  of  a  like  nature. 

2.  All  inn  or  lodginghouse  keepers,  who  shall  neglect  to 

enter  in  a  book  or  register  to  be  kept  by  them  in  regu- 
lar order,  and  without  any  blank,  tliename,  profession, 
place  of  residence,  time  of  arrival  and  departure  of  eve- 
ry person  who  shall  sleep  or  remain  one  night  in  their 
house ;  those  of  them  who  shall  fail  to  exhibit  such  re- 
gister at  the  time  determined  by  government,  or  wlien 
thereto  required, — to  the  mayors,  their  deputies,  to  the 
officers  or  commissaries  of  the  police  or  to  citizens  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  without  prejudice  to  the  re- 
sponsibility mentioned  in  art.  73  of  the  present  code, 
concerning  the  crimes  or  offences  of  persons  who,  hav- 
ing lodged  or  remained  in  such  housts,  shall  not  have 
been  regularly  entered  on  their  book  or  register. 

3.  All  waggoners,  carters,  drivers  of  every  species  of  vehi- 

cle or  of  beasts  of  burden,  who  shall  contravene  the  re- 
gulations which  order  them  to  remain  by  their  horses, 
beasts  of  draught  or  burthen,  and  vehicles,  so  as  to  be 
in  a  situation  to  guide  and  lead  them  ; — to  occupy  only 
one  side  of  the  street,  public  road  or  way — to  turn  or 
keep  out  of  the  way  before  every  other  carriage,  and  to 
leave  free  at  least  one  half  of  the  sircet,  road  or  cause- 
way. 

4.  Those  who  sliall  let  loose  horses  or  beasts  of  saddle, 
draught  or  burden  into  the  interior  of  an  inhabited  place 
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or  violate  the  regulations  concerning  the  load,  speed 
and  direction  to  be  given  to  vehicles. 
5,  Those  who  shall  ser  up  lotteries  or  any  other  games  of 
chance  in  the  streets,  roads  or  public  places. 
/  6.  Those  who  shall  sell  or  utter  adulterated  liquors,  and 
who,  moreover,  are  not  to  be  exempted  from  the  se- 
verer punishments  which  shall  be  decreed  by  the  tri- 
bunals of  correctional  police,  in  case  such  liquors  sh^ll 
coutain  noxious  mixtures. 

7.  Those  who  shall  let  loose  insane  or  mad  persons  com- 

mitted to  their  keeping,  or  mischievous  or  ferocious 
animals:  those  who  shall  excite,  or  shall  not  call  off 
their  dogs  when  they  attack  or  pursue  passengers, 
although  no  harm  or  damage  be  the  consequence. 

8.  Those  who  shall  throw  stones  or  any  other  hard  sub- 

stance or  filth  against  the  houses,  buildings  or  inclo- 
sures  of  others,  or  in  gardens  or  closes,  and  those  who 
shall  voluntarily  throw  hard  substances  or  filth  at  any 
body. 

9.  Those  who  being   neither  proprietors  nor  tenants,  nor 

having  a  right  of  way  over  a  piece  of  land,  shall  enter 
or  pass  through  such  land  when  the  grain  or  fruits  are 
ripe  or  near  to  maturity. 

10.  Those  who  shall  cause  or  suffer  cattle  or  beasts  of  sad- 

dle, draught  or  burden  to  trespass  on  the  lands  of  others, 
when  sowed  or  covered  with  produce,  or  young  wood, 
in  whatever  season  of  the  year. 

11.  Those  who  shall  refuse  to  receive  the  national  coin  in 

payment  at  its  legal  rate,  when  not  false  or  adulterated. 

12.  Those  who,  without  a  sufficient  excuse,   shall  r^^fuse  or 

neglect  to  do  or  perform  any  public  labour  or  service, 
or  to  lend  their  assistance,  when  thereto  required,  in 
cases  of  accidents,  riots,  shipwreck,  inundation,  fire  or 
other  calamities,  as  well  as  in  case  of  plundering,  pil- 
lage, securing  of  criminals  found  with  the  mainour  or 
Jlagrante  delicto^  hue  and  cry,  or  judicial  execution. 

13.  Those  who  are  designated   in  art.  284  and  288  of  the 

present  code. 

Art.  476.  Besides  the  fines  mentioned  in  the  next  preceding 
article,  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months,  may, 
according  to  circumstances,  be  infiicted  on  waggoners,  carters  and 
drivers,  who  shall,  contrary  to  law,  give  a  wrong  direction  to,  or 
drive  with  too  much  speed  their  vehicle  or  beasts,  or  overload  ihem, 
and  also  on  the  venders  and  utterers  of  adulterated  liquors,  and  on 
those  who  shall  throw  hard  substances  or  filth. 

Art.  477.  The  tables,  instruments,  apparatus  of  lotteries  or 
games  set  up  in  the  streets  or  public  places  or  ways,  shall  be  con- 
fiscated as  well  as  the  money  and  articles  staked,  played  or  drawn 
for  within  the  prohibition  of  art.  47'>.  The  adulterated  liquors  be- 
longing to  the  vender  or  ulterer  shall  be  spilled. — The  engravings 
or  writings  contrary  to  good  morals  shall  be  destroyed. 
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Art.  478.  All  the  persons  mentioned  in  art.  475,  shall,  in  case 
oF  a  repetition  of  the  same  contravention,  be  imprisoned  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  five  days. 

Section  III.  Third  class. 

Art.  47D.  Persons  guilty  of  the  contraventions  hereinafter  de- 
scribed, shall  be  fined  irom  eleven  to  fifteen  francs  inclusively,  to 
wit  : 

1.  Those  w^ho  (in  cases  not  provided  for  in  arts.  434  to  462 

inclusively)  shall  voluntarily  do  an  injury  to  the  per- 
sonal property  of  others. 

2.  Those  who  shall  occasion  death  or  wounds  in  beasts  or 

cattle  belonging  to  others,  by  letting  loose  insane  or 
mad  men,  mischievous  or  ferocious  animals,  or  by  the 
excessive  speed,  wrong  direction  or  overloading  of  ve- 
hicles, beasts  of  saddle,  draught  or  burden. 

3.  Those  who  shall  produce  the  same  mischief  by  awk- 

wardly or  imprudently  making  use  of  fire  arms,  or 
throwing  stones  or  any  other  hard  substance. 

4.  Those  who  shall  be  the  cause  of  the  same  accidents,  by 

not  keeping  in  good  order  and  repair,  houses  or  build- 
ings, or  by  incumbering  the  streets,  roads  or  passages, 
or  making  excavations  in  or  near  the  same,  without  tak- 
ing the  usual  precautions,  or  erecting  or  displaying  the 
signals  ordered  by  the  regulations. 

0.  Those  who  shall  keep  false  weights  or  measures  in  their 

shops,  stores,  manufactories  or  warehouses,  or  in  mar- 
kets, halls  or  fairs,  without  prejudice  to  the  severer 
punishments  to  be  inflicted  by  the  tribunals  of  correc- 
tional police,  on  those  who  shall  make  use  of  such  false 
weights  or  measures. 

6.  Those  who  shall  make  use  of  different  weights  or  mea- 

sures than  those  ordered  by  law. 

7.  Those  who  shall  earn  their  livelihood  by  divination,  tell- 

ing of  fortunes  or  explaining  dreams. 

8.  All  thosewho  shall  be  concerned  in  nightly  riots,  or  other- 

wise by  noise  or  tumult  shall  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
the  citizens. 
Art.  480.  Imprisonment  for  a  period  not  more  than  five  days, 
may,  according!  to  circumstances  be  inflicted  on  the  following  de- 
scription of  persons,  to  wit : 

1.  Those  who  shall  occasion  the  death  or  wounding  of  beasts 

or  catt'e,  belonging  to  others,  in  the  cases  mentioned 
in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  present  article — "2.  The 
possessi^rs  of  false  weights  or  measures — 3.  Those  wiio 
make  use  of  weights  or  measures  different  from  those 
ordered  by  the  laws  which  are  now  or  shall  be  here- 
after in  force — 4.  Fortunetellers  and  interpreters  of 
dreams—  6.  Those  concerned  in  nightly  riots,  noises  or 
disturbances. 
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Art.  481.  The  following  articles  shall  be  confiscated: — 1,  All 
false  weights  or  measures  and  all  weights  or  measures  different  from 
such  as  are  established  by  laW — 2.  The  instruments  and  costume  or 
habiliments  serving  or  intended  to  serve  for  the  trade  of  a  conjuror. 

Art.  482.  Imprisonment  for  a  term  not  more  than  five  days, 
shall  always  be  inflicted  on  the  persons  and  in  the  instances  men- 
tioned in  art.  479 j  i"  the  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  contravention. 

Art.  483.  A  repetition  obtains  when  the  party  guilty  of  a  con- 
travention, has  within  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  his  last 
offence,  been  convicted  of  another,  which  though  not  precisely  the 
same,  is  yet  of  the  description  of  those  provided  against  by  the  pre- 
sent book  and  cognisable  by  the  police,  and  which  is  committed 
within  the  same  jurisdictional  limits. 

General  rule. 

Art.  484.  In  every  case  which  has  not  been  regulated  by  the 
present  code,  of  crimes,  offences  and  contraventions,  the  courts 
and  tribunals  shall  continue  to  ^observe  and  cause  to  be  executed 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  and  regulations  now  in  force. 
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JLN  the  year  1807  the  several  classes  of  the  French  Institute, 
were  ordered  by  the  Emperor,  to  prepare  for  him,  a  history  of 
the  progress  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  peculiar  to  each, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution. — This 
work  was  accordingly  undertaken,  and  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  the  learned  body  submitted  to  his  imperial  majesty  in  1808, 
but  not  given  to  the  world  until  the  ensuing  year. — The  vo- 
lume which  we  announce,  contains  the  report  of  the  third  class, 
and  professes  to  treat  much  at  large,  of  the  advances  made, 
from  the  epoch  just  mentioned,  in  the  various  departments  of 
literature,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  class  is  exclusively  di- 
rected.— These  are — ancient  philology ; — the  oriental  lan- 
guages;— ancient  and  modern  history — ancient  and  modern 
geography, — legislation  and  speculative  philosophy. 
Vol.  III.  B 
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The  Report  of  the  first  class  on  the  improvements  and  dis- 
coveries during  the  same  interval,  in  the  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences,  is  examined  at  some  leno;'th  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  That  which  we  have 
now  under  consideration,  is  however,  but  slightly  noticed, 
and,  to  judge  from  the  terms  employed,  was  read  with  very 
little  attention  :  otherwise  the  reviewer  would  not  liave  de- 
clared, that  he  had  found  in  it  "  great  liberality  with  regard 
to  foreign  nations,"  no  more  than  he  would  have  asserted,  had 
he  enjoyed  opportunities  of  personal  observation,  "  that  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  least  favoured  by  the  em- 
peror, and  to  which  his  protection  is  not  extended,  are  at  this 
moment  studied  in  France  w  ith  great  assiduity."  The  volume 
before  us,  deserves,  in  our  opinion,  even  a  more  particular 
examination,  than  that  which  has  been  given  to  the  Report  of 
the  first  class  of  the  Institute;  not  only  because  it  contains 
some  very  curious,  and  interesting  matter,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  its  superior  consequence  in  a  moral  and  political 
point  of  view,  the  most  serious  and  important  of  the  aspects, 
under  which, —  especially  in  these  times, — any  subject  can  be 
considered.  With  the  cause  of  English  literature,  as  well  as 
with  that  of  English  arms,  we  believe  the  highest  interests  of 
mankind  to  be  at  this  moment  intimately  connected,  and  we 
are  not  without  strong  suspicions,  that  the  report  in  question, 
was  chiefly  intended  by  the  French  ruler,  to  operate  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  literary  reputation  of  his  enemy.  With  these 
impressions,  we  hold  ourselves  in  some  measure  bound  to  de- 
dicate a  {ew  of  our  pages,  to  an  investigation  of  the  general 
merits  of  the  work.  The  passages  which  we  shall  translate 
for  our  readers,  cannot  fail  to  afford  them  entertainment. 

Those  who  have  attended  carefully  to  the  character  and  his- 
torv  of  Bonaparte,  will  not  certainly  be  willing  to  admit^  that, 
in  imposing  on  the  Institute,  the  task  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  he  was  actuated  by  the  magnanimous  views  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  introductory  discourse  of  the  present  Report. 
We  cannot  think  him  inflamed  with  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
science  and  literature,  nor  can  we  suppose,  in  conformity  to 
the  language  of  the  Institute,  that  in  this  instance,  his  object 
was  merely  "  to  have  under  his  view  at  once  the  universality 
of  human  studies ; — to  be  able  thus  to  appreciate  them  in  their 
ensemble  and  in  their  several  parts,  and  thereby  to  judge  of 
the  utility  of  which  they  might  be  rendered  productive  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  great  family  of  the  human 
race."  The  general  tenor  of  the  work,  and  the  language  ad- 
dressed to  his  majesty  by  the  authors,  furnish  evidence  of 
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motives  very  distinct  in  character,  from  this  lofty  and  refined 
spirit  of  philanthropy. 

Whoever  has  resided  in  France  since  the  accession  of  Bo- 
naparte to  the  supreme  power,  oi*  is  in  the  habit  of  perusing 
the  French  Gazettes,  must  know  it  to  be  among  the  favourite 
objects  of  this  extraordinary  man,  to  connect  his  name  with 
every  public  institution  and  transaction  of  his  empire,  and  to 
secure  its  diffusive  immortality,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase,  by  every  possible  device.    For  this  purpose,  the  epi- 
thet Napoleon  is  attached  even  to  the  most  trivial  objects  of 
a  public  nature  ; — the  letter  N.  stamped  in  large  capital  on 
every  public  edifice ;  the  image  of  the  monarch  affixed  to  the 
coin  of  the  empire,  and  multiplied  indefinitely,  in  medals,  on 
canvass,  in  the  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins,  and  by  every  durable 
mode  of  illustration.     The  policy  which  aims  at  this  species 
of  celebrity,  would  naturally  prompt  him  to  exact,  what  the 
Institute  so  obsequiously  tender  in  the  present  work; — "  the 
homage  of  the  sciences,  of  letters  and  the  arts ;"  and  in  no 
form,  more  imposing  could  it  be  obtained,  than  in  that  of  a  tri- 
bute like  the  one  under  consideration.  Imbued  with  this  idea, 
which  was  undoubtedly  that  of  Bonaparte,  M.  Dacier,  the 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  class,  exclaims  in  the  introductory 
discourse,  "  if  Alexander  or  Augustus  had  caused  the  general 
state  of  knowledge  under  their  reign  to  be  thus  ascertained 
^nd  exhibited  by  a  body  of  savans,  how  much  would  not  this 
important  and  noble  picture  have  added  to  their  glory!'* 

It  is  understood  to  belong  to  the  personal  gratifications  of 
Bonaparte,  as  well  as  to  his  ambitious  policy,  to  convert  the 
learned  of  the  empire,  and  particularly  the  Institute,  into  offi- 
-cious  panegyrists  of  his  character  and  government ;  to  habi- 
tuate them  to  the  most  tractable  and  prostitute  servility;  to 
break  and  dastardizethe  elevated  and  republican  spirit,  which 
a  devotion  to  moral  studies  rarely  fails  to  engender.  The  mo- 
tives for  this  plan  derived  from  the  temper  of  the  individual, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  reigns,  are  too  obvious 
to  need  exposition.  Nothing  could  more  efficaciously  promote 
his  views  on  this  head,  as  well  as  every  part  of  his  scheme  for 
employing  the  agency  of  science  and  letters  in  corroborating 
his  dominion,  and  embellishing  his  name,  than  this  general 
history,  wherein  the  prosperity  of  all  branches  of  knowledge 
is  industriously  traced  to  his  munificent  patronage,  and  the 
grossest  adulation  prodigally  poured  forth,  in  the  name  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Institute,  themselves,  as  it  were, 
the  representatives  and  depositaries  of  the  science  and  eru- 
dition of  the  whole  empire,    Our  readers  may  judge  of  the 
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^liability  of  these  gentlemen,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  this 
vork  was  conceived,  by  some  few  passages,  which  we  extract, 
"s  faint  specimens,  from  the  introductory  discourse.  Mr. 
(jevesque,  the  president  of  the  committee  draughted  to  pre« 
f)are  the  report,  expresses  himself  thus — 

"  It  is  to  you,  sire,  that  modern  history  owes  her  resurrec- 
•  tion,  and  scarcely  has  she  recovered  her  voice,  when  she 
'  shows  herself  worthy  of  being  heard,  and  capable  of  pro- 
claiming, under  your  auspices^  the  soundest  maxims  of  mo- 
rality ;  already  exercising  her  powers  upon  less  memorable 
*' themes,  she  is  preparing  herself  to  celebrate  one  day  in  a 
*^  suitable  strain,  the  most  illustrious  of  reigns,  and  thegreat- 
'^  est  of  nations.  Sire,  the  class  has  put  forth  one  prayer,  which 
"  it  is  their  most  ardent  wish  to  see  admitted,  and  which  their 
"  president  is  charged  to  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  It  is, 
'^  that  these  days  for  ever  memorable,  in  which  your  njajesty 
"  deigns  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  sciences,  of  literature 
^^  and  the  arts,  and  to  require  an  account  of  their  situation  and 
•'  progress,  may  be  immortalized  by  a  medal,  and  recorded  in 
'^medallic  history." 

M.  Dacier,  the  perpetual  secretary,  in  speaking  of  this  act 
of  condescension,  knows  no  bounds  to  the  admiration  andgra- 
titude  of  the  Institute.  "This  vast  and  magnificent  concep- 
•^  tion,"  says  he,  "  was,  sire,  reserved  for  the  genius  of  your 
•^  majesty ;  for  that  all-powerful  genius  which  hovers  over  the 
'^  whole  earth,  and  rules  it  by  pre-eminence  of  thought,  as 
"might  rule  it  by  arms." — 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  modest  and  ingenious 
compliments  tendered  by  the  secretary  to  his  gracious  sove- 
reign. "Ancient  Ichnography  animated  hy  one  look  from  you^ 
is  about  to  replace  before  your  eyes,  the  images  too  long  neg- 
lected, of  those  great  men  of  antiquity,  who  are  your  proge- 
nitors in  glory,  and  whose  sublime  and  immortal  inheritance 

you  have  conquered  and  improved." "  Our  cotempora- 

rics  ought  to  be  in  a  state  of  mind  more  favourable  for  writ- 
ing history  than  their  predecessors ;  they  have  seen  so 
many  great  revolutions,  so  many  great  calamities,  so  many 
great  creations,  such  great  conceptions,  such  great  actions, 
— so  great  a  man — that  every  thing  which  is  not  truly  great, 
will  appear  small  to  them. — From  all  that  they  have  seen 
of  greatness,  they  must  without  doubt  have  learned  to  see 
greatly." — Such  is  the  grandiose  tone  of  the  introduction.  It 
is  somewhat  amusing  to  contrast  the  length  of  this  discourse, 
which  consists  of  twenty  pages,  as  well  as  the  laboured  obse- 
quiousness of  its  language,  with  the  brevity,  and  rigidity  of  tlie 
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emperor's  replj.  "  Messrs.  the  president,  secretary  and  de- 
puties of  the  third  class  of  the  Institute,"  answers  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty,  ''  I  take  a  great  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
sciences,  and  a  particular  one  in  the  success  of  your  labour. 
You  may  always  count  upon  the  effects  of  my  protection  !" 

We  have  yet  to  speak,  of  what  we  conceive  to  have  been  the 
principal  inducement,  to  the  preparation  of  the  Report.  The 
object  evidently  was,  to  represent  the  French  empire  as  the 
emporium  of  knowledge  and  taste; — as  the  circle  within  which 
the  human  faculties  display  their  highest  beauty,  and  their 
utmost  productive  vigor,  under  the  genial  auspices  of  the 
most  enlightened,  discriminating,  and  munificent  of  patrons. 
The  attention  and  admiration  of  his  subjects,  and  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  continent,  were  to  be  attracted  to  France,  as  the 
fevourite  and  appropriate  seat  of  all  the  muses,  while  England 
should  be  made  to  present  but  few  claims  to  notice  or  consi- 
deration, and  thus  be  overlooked  and  forgotten  in  the  general 
estimate.  In  this  way,  not  only  was  the  glory  of  France  to  be 
advantageously  consulted,  but  her  rival  thrown  into  the  shade. 
The  literary  curiosity  of  the  continent  was  to  be  confined  at 
home ;  and  the  principles  and  models  of  the  English  school 
were  to  be  excluded  from  it,  or  to  be  restricted  to  very  limit- 
ed circulation,  by  the  repression — through  a  partial  basso  re- 
lievo exhibition  of  their  merits — of  all  desire  to  investigate 
them. 

The  Edinburgh  reviewers  speaking  of  the  reports  in  the 
aggregate,  acknowledge  indeed,  that  more  room  is  occupied 
by  French  improvements  and  discoveries  than  by  any  other ; 
but  thig,  they  add,  "  may  be  in  reality  a  just  allotment ;  or  it 
may  in  part  be  an  effect  of  that  perspective,  which  in  intellec- 
tual as  in  visible  objects,  represents  the  nearest  as  the  largest, 
so  as  sometimes  to  deceive  the  justest  eye  and  the  most  im- 
partial judgment."  Had  the  report  of  the  third  class  been  at- 
tentively read,  most  undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  excepted 
from  this  observation,  which  in  fact  is  far  from  being  accurate 
with  respect  to  the  others.  In  this  report — on  the  moral  scien- 
ces— England  cuts  a  very  sorry  figure,  and  prefers  fewer  titles 
to  respect  not  merely  than  France,  but  than  Germany,  Italy, 
or  Holland ;  an  allotment  which  no  man  whose  researches  en- 
able him  to  form  a  comparison,  can  possibly  admit  to  be  just, 
or  ascribe  merely  to  national  prejudice,  or  perverted  optics 
in  the  Institute.  No  where  is  any  thing  like  the  semblance 
of  justice  done  to  her  indisputable  pre-eminence  in  this  re- 
spect, but  in  that  part  of  the  work,  which  speaks  of  the  pro< 
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gress  and  condition  of  speculative  philosophy,  to  which  we 
shall  advert  more  particularly  hereafter. 

In  acknowledg^ing"  the  merit  of  the  British  in  a  few  branches, 
wherein  it  is  beyond  the  limits  of  any  degree  of  prejudice 
or  impudence  to  contest  their  superiority,  the  authors  of  the 
report  are  careful  to  add  such  qualifications  and  equivalents, 
as  to  show  but  too  clearly,  the  reluctance  with  which  they 
yield,  in  any  one  instance,  to  the  necessity  of  exhibiting^  their 
rivals  to  advantage.  This  will  be  fully  exemplified  in  the 
course  of  our  remarks  on  the  several  sections  of  the  work,  but 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  cite  here,  in  support  of  our  position,  an 
example  or  two  from  which,  moreover,  pretty  certain  conclu- 
sions may  be  at  once  deduced,  as  to  the  feelings  and  views  of 
the  writers.  In  speaking  of  Persian  literature,  they  make  the 
following  acknowledgment.  "  Almost  all  that  has  been  done 
for  this  literature  has  been  the  work  of  the  English,  who  have 
enjoyed  more  means,  and  have  been  instigated  by  stronger  mo- 
tives of  interest,  in  prosecuting  the  study  of  the  language." 
They  add,  after  detailing  the  researches  of  the  French  savans 
in  the  same  branch — "We  know  very  well  that  these  labours 
cannot  enter  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  British ;  but  they 
prove  at  least  that  the  latter  would  find  rivals  among  us,  if  we, 
like  them,  were  seconded  by  circumstances,  and  if  the  govern- 
ment would  deign  to  encourage  our  efforts."  Immediately 
after,  in  commencing  their  notice  of  Chinese  literature,  they 
express  themselves  thus :  "  To  tclk  of  China  is,  as  it  were,  to 
return  to  our  own  literary  domain  ;  for,  the  same  reputation 
and  superiority  which  our  neighbours  have  acquired  in  Indian 
literature,  we  also  may  claim  in  a  literature  not  less  fruitful, 
and  of  still  more  certain  antiquity.  Without  recalling  here 
the  immense  labours  of  our  missionaries,  and  the  learned  re- 
searches of  the  French  Academicians,  Fourmont  and  de 
Guignes,  we  should  at  least  mention  the  memoirs  concerning 
the  history,  the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  the  Chinese,  by  the 
missionaries  of  Pekin,  in  fifteen  volumes,  4to,  of  which  the 
three  last  have  appeared  since  1789.  Those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed^with  this  collection,  which  is  much  more  highly  appreciat- 
ed and  much  more  in  demand  among  foreign  nations,  than 
among  Frenchmen,  consider  it  as  worthy  of  being  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  Asiatic  Researches." 

Again,  after  claiming  for  France  a  decided  pre-eminence, 
in  the  department  of  history  over  all  other  nations,  and  mak- 
ing an  enumeration  of  their  principal  historians,  accompanied 
by  a  slight  acknowledgment  of  the  defects  of  each,  they  hold 
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the  following  disinterested  and  liberal  language.  ^'  Let  us  not 
ourselves  depreciate  the  merit  of  our  own  historians.  No  wri- 
ter can  combine  in  the  same  degree  every  species  of  excel 
lence.  We  must  recognise,  indeed,  great  beauties,  and  a  high 
degree  of  merit  in  the  two  Scotch  historians,  Hume  and  Ro- 
bertson; and  an  extensive  erudition,  with  too  much  philoso- 
phical parade,  however,  in  their  countryman  Gibbon ;  but 
have  we  not  historians  whom  we  may  oppose  to  them,  by 
adverting  to  the  particulars  in  which  each  of  them  has  excel- 
led, and  especially  to  that  clearness  of  narrative  and  pro- 
priety of  method  which  so  eminently  characterize  the  good 
rrench  writers  ?" 

"  TV  hat  secures  the  'victor  t/  to  us^  is  the  suffrage  of  all  en- 
lightened nations ;  and  we  do  not  fear  or  hesitate  to  repeat 
what  was  once  written  by  a  man  of  letters,  who  has  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  out  of  France,  and  chiefly  in  Ger- 
many :  "  The  labours  of  the  Scotch  and  English  in  this  de- 
partment, are,"  says  he,  "  known  particularly  in  France ;  but 
those  of  the  French,  throughout  all  Europe." — We  must  ob- 
serve, moreover,  that  no  people  has  ever  been  able  to  boast 
of  a  great  number  of  excellent  historians.  The  Greeks  had 
their  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon ;  the  Romans 
their  Sallust,  Livy,  and  Tacitus.  The  ancients  informs  us, 
that  the  other  historians  whose  works  are  lost,  were  far  in- 
ferior to  these,"  &c. 

The  reader  might  well  ask,  by  what  rule  of  congruity  such 
invidious  comparisons  as  the  foregoing  were  introduced  into 
a  work,  which  purports  to  be  a  mere  history  of  the  progress  of 
the  moral  sciences  since  the  year  1789 ;  or  why  the  Institute, 
in  deciding  with  such  egregious  modesty  and  impartiality,  in 
favour  of  their  own  pretensions,  do  not  deign  to  give  the  name 
of  the  "  man  of  letters,"  whose  sagacious  observation  they 
adopt  as  their  own,  in  order  that  we  might  have  at  least  some 
stronger  ground  of  reliance  on  his  authority  in  this  case,  than 
the  mere  circumstance  of  his  having  spent  a  part  of  his  life 
"  out  of  France,  and  principally  in  Germany."  Nothing  in 
fact  can  be — we  will  iiot  say  more  undignified — ^but  more  ri- 
diculously puerile,  than  the  language  which  they  employ  on 
this  subject ;  nothing  more  awkwardly  managed,  and  yet  more 
significantly  expressive  of  their  object  and  feelings.  Notwith- 
standing the  peremptory  assertion  of  this  learned  body,  it  re- 
mains, we  think,  yet  to  be  proved,  that  all  enlightened  nations 
have  awarded  to  the  French  the  palm  of  history;  or  that "  the 
English  and  Scotch  historians  are  particularly  known  in 
France,"  conformably  to  the  suggestion  of  the  anonymous 
''  man  of  letters." — The  mistake  which  the  authors  of  the  re- 
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port  commit  in  a  subsequent  pa^e,  when  they  speak  of  Gib- 
bon, as  celebrated  among  the  Scottish  historians^  does  not  very 
strikingly  illustrate  that  familiar  acquaintance  which  they 
claim  with  the  English  and  Scottish  authors  of  this  class,  and 
of  which  we  ourselves  saw  no  evidence  while  we  were  in 
France. — It  is  a  fact  notorious  to  those  who  have  any  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  state  of  literature  among  the  several 
nations  of  the  continent,  that  the  Germans  of  all  others  are 
the  most  diligent  students,  and  the  best  judges,  of  the  good 
English  writers. 

This  work  professes  to  be  merely  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  history  and  ancient  literature  since  the  year  1789.  Its  tenor 
however,  by  no  means  corresponds  to  the  title.  It  is  equally, 
if  not  more  conversant,  about  the  French  productions  in  those 
departments  of  knowledge,  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  epoch  just 
mentioned.  Whatever  French  industry  and  genius  applied  to 
history,  ancient  geography,  the  oriental  languages,  &c.,  has 
given  to  the  world  at  any  period,  is  ostentatiously  paraded,  and 
insidiously  contrasted  with  foreign  labours  of  the  same  pur- 
port— of  which  a  very  loose  and  partial  mention  is  at  the  same 
time  made.  It  was  indeed  a  matter  of  necessity  for  the  class, 
in  order  to  render  their  survey  of  the  interval  to  which  their 
researches  is  ostensibly  confined,  complete  and  intelligible,  to 
ascend  higher  than  1789,  and  to  notice  incidentally,  and  in 
the  most  general  manner,  the  previous  state  of  erudition 
throughout  the  world. — An  attentive  perusal  of  the  Report 
must,  however,  satisfy  the  reader,  that  they  have  taken  a 
most  unjustifiable  advantage  of  the  limited  privilege  thus  ac- 
quired, b}^  publishing,  under  a  delusive  title,  a  set  panegyric  on 
their  own  national  merits,  and  putting  forth  nearly  their  whole 
strength,  derived  from  the  efforts  of  their  scrcans  during  the 
preceding  centuries.  This  must  have  appeared  an  ingenious 
mode  of  supplying  the  evidence  in  their  favour,  and  the  food 
for  the  national  vanity,  which  the  records  of  their  literature 
during  the  revolution,  were  far  from  being  competent  to  af- 
ford ;  while,  on  another  hand,  it  might  entrap  mankind  drawn 
thus  to  the  contemplation  of  their  fomier  excellence,  into  a 
belief  of  their  present  superiority.  Their  feal  proceeding 
wears  a  still  more  disgusting  aspect,  when  compared  with  the 
pretensions  wliich  they  advance  to  impartiality,  and  with 
such  declarations  as  the  following,  of  which  the  doctrine  is  no 
less  reproac hfifl/j/  ]usi,  than  the  hypocrisy  is  detestal-le.  "  If 
tlie  class  of  history  and  of  literature  believes  their  own  glory 
to  be  primarily  dependent  upon  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  the  national  renown,  they  believe  it  is  also  material  for  that 
renown  that  they  should  be  just  towards  foreign  nations,  and 
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it  is  by  bearing,  at  all  times,  sincere  testimony  to  their  tri- 
umphs, that  we  acquire  the  right  of  recounting  those  which 
are  obtained  at  home." 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  particularly  the  several 
chapters  or  divisions  of  the  Report,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  given.  We  shall  make  extracts  wherever  we  deem  the 
subject  matter  of  sufficient  interest,  or  fitted  to  yield  instruc- 
tion to  our  readers.  The  first  section  treats  of  philology, 
and  is  written  by  M.  Visconti,  who  enjoys  a  great  share  of 
reputation  in  Paris  as  a  scholar  and  an  antiquarian.  The 
writer  restricts  the  signification  of  the  term  philology  to 
^'  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,"  and  dwells  with 
much  emphasis  on  its  paramount  utility.  His  observations 
on  the  importance  of  this  study,  are  eminently  just,  and  co- 
incide fully  with  our  own  opinions.  They  deserve  to  be 
quoted  at  large^^  and  we  shall  do  this  the  more  readily,  on 
account  of  the  erroneous  notions  which,  we  fear,  are  but  too 
common  throughout  the  United  States  on  this  subject. — 
Classical  learning  is  but  rare  among  us,  and  much  under- 
rated, even  in  those  institutions  upon  which  we  must  almost 
exclusively  rely  for  its  support  and  propagation.  The  Latin 
is  for  the  most  part  but  superficially  and  imperfectly  taught ; 
and,  as  for  the  Greek,  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  the  mere 
rudiments  of  it  are  any  where  acquired. 

For  very  obvious  reasons,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  phi* 
lologi/  would  be  duly  appreciated,  or  cultivated  to  any  ex- 
tent, by  the  American  public  in  general.  The  state  of  society 
in  this  country,  so  admirable  under  many  points  of  view,  ren- 
ders this  impossible.  We  should  not  therefore  be  surprised  or 
discouraged  at  a  general  ignorance  of,  and  an  almost  univer- 
sal indifference  about  the  learned  languages ; — but  this  is  not 
all. — The  public  teeling  is  not  confined  to  mere  apathy  ;  it 
borders  on  positive  hostility.  Numbers  are  not  wanting — 
persons  even  of  influence  in  the  community — who  industri- 
ously proclaim,  not  simply  the  utter  insignificance,  but  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  classical  learning  ; — and  who  would 
proscribe  it  as  idle  in  itself,  and  as  dangerous  to  republican- 
ism. At  the  same  time,  our  progress  in  this  pursuit  is  far 
from  being  in  a  natural  ratio  with  our  advances  in  other  re- 
spects. Philology  is,  in  fact,  even  worse  than  stationary 
among  us ; — fi'om  what  cause,  whether  from  the  influence  of 
the  extraordinary  notions  we  have  just  mentioned,  or  from 
the  absence  of  all  external  excitements,  we  will  not  now  pre- 
tend to  determine.  As  we  intend  to  return  to  this  topic  more 
earnestly  hereafter,  we  shall  at  this  time  be  satisfied  with 
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stating  the  fact,  and  claiming  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  following  remarks  of  the  Institute. 

"  The  experience  of  a  great  number  of  ages  has  uniformly 
demonstrated,  that  if  the  models  of  taste  and  perfection  in 
letters,  models  which  we  owe  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who,  as  it  were,  identified  themselves  with  the  former, 
— were  to  disappear,  the  literature  of  modern  nations  would 
decline,  and  soon  fall  into  a  state  of  degeneracy,  from  which 
it  might  never  emerge." 

"  Neither  the  knowledge  of  man,  nor  that  of  the  rules  of 
grammar  or  of  logic,  nor  the  studies  of  nature,  could  com- 
pensate for  so  immense  a  loss.  The  art  of  writing  well  is  not 
strictly  a  science,  nor  is  it  a  mechanical  art ;  the  most  certain 
rules  are  for  the  most  part  but  negative,  and  the  best  writers 
not  unfrequently  violate  them.  What  constitutes  the  great 
historian,  the  great  orator,  the  great  poet,  is  a  sort  of  mys- 
tery ;  no  idea  can  be  formed  on  this  point  but  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  examples  of  excellent  w  orks.  The  chefs- 
d^oeuvre  of  the  modern  language,  all  of  them,  or  nearly  all, 
produced  by  men  deeply  imbued  with  the  w  ritings  and  beau- 
ties of  antiquity,  could  not  supply  the  place  of  the  latter.  The 
noble  and  pure  original  invariably  suffers  deterioration  in  the 
copy,  and  its  effulgent  light  loses  necessarily  a  part  of  its  lus- 
tre in  the  imitation.  Tlie  modern  chefs-d'oeuvre  are  indeed 
sometimes  more  regular,  and  more  scrupulously  exact  in  the 
details  than  the  ancient,  but  they  never  bear  the  same  stamp 
of  excellence  ;  and  if  thev  deserve  in  their  turn  to  be  cited  as 
models,  it  is  principally  on  account  of  the  original  manner 
with  which  the  writers  have  succeeded  in  assimilating  them, 
more  or  less,  to  the  great  models  of  antiquity." 

"  It  is  a  truth  generally  admitted,  that  the  case  of  letters  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  all  artists,  worthy  of 
the  name,  concur  in  believing,  that  if  the  remains  of  Grecian 
sculpture  and  architecture  were  to  be  lost,  if  the  great  col- 
lections of  ancient  monuments  were  not  unremittingly  stu- 
died by  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  arts,  if  the  casts 
from  the  antique  were  not  found  in  every  workshop,  the  im- 
mortal chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  Raphaels,  the  Titiens,  the  Mi- 
chael Angelos,  the  Poussins,  and  the  Palladios,  would  not  pre- 
vent the  fine  arts  from  falling  into  decay,  or  at  least  from  de- 
scending to  the  level  of  the  Flemish  school. — This  school 
would  indeed  never  have  risen,  to  the  interior  height  to 
which  it  attained,  but  for  the  indirect  influence  of  the  ancient 
models,  upon  which  the  Italian  masters  formed  themselves, 
and  communicated  by  this  means,  to  the  Flemish,  a  less  con- 
tracted and  less  imperfect  idea  of  the  arts  of  design." 
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"  Philology,  the  name  which  we  give  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  is  not  only  valuable  as  it  serves 
to  preserve  them  in  their  purity,  and  to  perpetuate  a  relish 
for  them,  but  because  it  is,  moreover,  the  corner  stone  of 
literature.  Above  all,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  his- 
tory;  for  it  is  to  philology,  that  we  are  indebted  for  criticism, 
the  torch  w  ithout  which  history  would  lose  itself  in  fable  or 
romance ;  which  sheds  light  over  all  the  moral  sciences ;  and 
without  which  jurisprudence  would  quickly  degenerate  into 
chicane,  and  theology  into  ridiculous  and  absurd  superstition." 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  search  far  into  the  annals  of  the 
world,  to  find  a  striking  historical  example,  how  necessary  it 
is  for  a  nation,  always  to  connect  with  the  study  of  the  sci- 
ences, that  of  the  true  and  ancient  models  of  taste,  and  conse- 
quently of  philology  and  criticism.  The  Arabians,  far  from 
impairing  the  inheritance  of  the  sciences,  which  they  received 
from  Greece  and  Rome,  had.  in  fact,  improved  it  by  fortunate 
discoveries ;  but  being  strangers  to  philology  as  well  as  to 
sound  criticism,  their  history  is  but  a  jumble  of  puerile  or 
ridiculous  tales,  full  of  gross  anacronisms  which  would  be 
scarcely  pardonable  in  poets  or  novel  writers.  It  was  not 
long  before  they  displayed  in  their  study  of  the  sciences,  the 
same  propensity  to  idle  subtleties  and  to  frivolous  researches, 
which  occasioned  the  decline  of  that  study  among  them. 
Their  literature,  although  cultivated  by  an  immense  number 
of  minds  of  great  fertility  and  genius,  has  never  furnished  a 
single  model  for  civilized  nations." 

M.  Visconti,  after  indulging  in  these  remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of  philology,  proceeds  to  bewail  the  narrow  sphere 
within  which  it  is  cultivated  in  France,  and  the  total  neglect 
with  whichitis  threatened.  Hislanguageis  in  unison  with  that 
held  by  M.  Dacier  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  introductory 
discourse.  We  shall  translate  for  our  readers  the  precious  and 
important  confessions  made  by  the  secretary,  as  they  will  ena- 
ble those  who  concur  with  M.  Visconti  in  thinking  philology 
the  corner  stone  of  general  literature,  to  judge,  from  unques- 
tionable and  conclusive  testimony,  of  its  actual  condition  and 
future  prospects  in  France.  "  Your  majesty,"  says  M.  Dacier, 
"  will  perceive  that  France,  notwithstanding  the  political  trou- 
bles by  which  she  has  been  agitated,  has  not,  until  now,  been 
behind-hand  in  any  of  the  branches  of  literature ;  but  it  is  with 
great  pain  that  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  remark  to  you, 
that  several  of  them  are  menaced  with  a  speedy,  and  almost 
total  extinction.  Philology,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  good  lite- 
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rature,  and  upon  which  the  certitude  of  history  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  past  depend,  is  now  scarcely  undertaken  by  a 
single  individual  (ne  trouve  presque  plus  personne  pour  la 
cultiver).  The  savans  whose  talents  still  fertilizent  its  do- 
main, themselves,  for  the  most  part,  the  remnant  of  a  genera- 
tion which  is  about  to  disappear,  see  springing  up  around 
them,  but  too  small  a  number  of  men  to  supply  their  place.'* 

M.  Visconti  makes  an  enumeration  of  the  hellenists  of 
Paris,  among  whom  there  are  some  of  unquestionable  merit, 
but  of  the  old  school,  and  whose  works  for  the  greater  part, 
have  been  merely  re-printed  since  the  year  1789.  The  repu- 
tation of  most  of  them  is  founded  upon  translations,  such  as 
that  of  Herodotus  by  Larcher,  of  ^Eschylus  by  M.  du  Thiel, 
of  Plutarch  by  the  Abbe  Ricard,  and  of  Thucydides  by  M. 
Levesque.  The  versions  of  Homer  by  Bitaube,  and  Lebrun 
the  late  Arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  are  mentioned,  al- 
though they  by  no  means  deserve  this  distinction. 

Germany  can  boast  of  a  multitude  of  hellenists,  of  whom 
M.  Visconti  cites  a  few  of  the  most  eminent,  remarking  at 
the  same  time  with  great  justice,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  name  all  those,  who  cultivate  philology  with  success,  in 
that  country,  and  in  Holland.  Some  slight  notice  is  taken  of 
the  labours  of  the  Italians  in  this  department,  who  are  repre- 
sented as  almost  wholly  inattentive  to  Greek  studies. — M. 
Visconti  very  properly  extols  the  translations  of  Callimachus 
and  Theocritus,  by  Pagnim^  and  that  of  Tyrtaeus  by  Lam- 
herti.  He  speaks  of  the  translation  of  Homer  by  Cesarotti 
in  terms  of  contempt,  to  which  ail  unprejudiced  persons  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  must  strongly  object.  It  is  unques- 
tionably better  than  any  French  version  of  the  same  poet,  of 
which  we  have  'ai\\y  knowledge. 

The  list  of  French  Latinists  given  by  M.  Visconti,  is  mea- 
ger enough,  and  comprises  no  name  of  any  celebrity  abroad. 
He  remarks  at  the  conclusion,  that  "  the  small  number  of  men 
who  cultivate  Latin  philology  with  success  in  so  great  an  em- 
pire as  France,  proves  that  this  branch  of  literature  languishes 
there,  and  that  it  requires  the  aid  of  a  powerful  hand  to  be 
made  to  llourish."  He  adds  also,  that  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longs, has  particularly  occupied  itself  with  Latin  inscriptions, 
"  since  they  have  been  charged  by  the  government  with  the 
composition  of  the  series  for  the  medallic  history  of  his  impe- 
rial majesty  the  emperor  !"  Among  the  Latinists  mentioned, 
there  is  a  Mr.  Serra,  a  Genoese  by  birth,  who  is  stated  to  have 
publisiied  in  Paris,  a  Latin  history  of  the  two  campaigns  of 
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his  imperial  majesty  in  the  years  1806  and  1807.  His  style  is 
pronounced  to  be,  pure  and  classical,  and  his  work  inestim- 
able.* 

Ot'the  liellenists  of  England,  Porson  alone  is  mentioned. 
Among  her  Latinists,  Gilbert  Wakefield  and  Charles  Coombe 
are  said  to  be  the  only  persons  worthy  of  beiiig  cited,  while 
these  are  declared  to  be,  in  their  capacity,  very  far  from  equal- 
ling the  merit  of  their  countryman  Porson  in  the  Greek. — At 
the  same  time,  that  so  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  translations 

*  The  best  of  the  innumerable  verses  published  throughout  the  French 
empire,  in  celebration  of  the  pregnancy  of  her  Imperial  Majesty  Maria 
Louisa,  is  to  be  found  in  a  Latin  poem  on  the  occasion,  from  a  Mr.  Le- 
maire,  a  professor  of  Latin  in  Paris.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  to- 
lerable specimen  of  Latinity,  which  the  classic  literature  of  France  has 
produced  under  the  new  regime.  The  following  passages  may  afibrd 
the  reader  an  idea  of  its  merit  as  a  Latin  composition.  The  poet  thus 
apostrophizes  the  Empress. 

Salve,  6  terrarum  tu  lumen  amahile;  salve, 
O  Germanorum  dignissima  Filia  Regum, 
Quae  Reges  paritura  venis  ;  tu  gaudia  nostroR 
Gentis,  et  alter  amor,  jungis  cum  Patre  Maritum. 
Sicut  ad  aestivos  publescens  vinea  soles, 
Parapineis  sociat  geminas  amplexibus  ulmos, 
Dura  gentes  hilarem  inter  se  Paeana  canentes, 
Hospitibus  gaudent  choreas  agitare  sub  umbris, 
Te  regnaturam  patriis  signavit  ab  astris. 
Inter  avos  Rex  pace  potens  ;  Rex  fortior  armis 
Theresia,  augustoque  caput  sacravit  honore, 
Dum  nascentem  aleret  puro  Sapientia  lacte  ;         ' 
Regia  te  Virtus,  Pietas  te  sancta,  benigno 
Crescentem  fov6re  sinu,  studioque  fideli 
Certantes,  habilem  sceptris  linxere  gerendis. 

He  afterwards  calls  up  the  god  of  the  Tiber  and  the  shades  of  the  old  Ro- 
man heroes,  ta  contemplate  and  admire  the  grandeur  and  felicity  of  Na- 
poleon.   The  prosopopoeia  is  highly  poetical,  and  beautifully  expressed. 

Falidicos  sensit  Tusco  sub  gurgite  cantus, 
Sensit  et  obstupuit  priscus  regnator  aquarum 
Tibris  ;  arenoso  flavum  caput  extulit  amne  ; 
Caesareaeque  iterum  sperans  ditionis  honores, 
Venturum  ultorem  fluctu  assurgente  salutat. 

Hujus  in  adventum  praesago  agitata  tremore 
Sponte  sepulcra  patent :  nocte  emers^re  profunda, 
£t  populi  quondam  regis  sanctique  senatus 
Unanimes  hodie  manes,  radiisque  decor i. 
Per  septem  geminos  tollunt  capita  ardua  montes  ; 
Concilium  trabeatum,  ingens  !  stupuere  trophaeis 
£t  sceptro  insignem,  solemni  incedere  pornp^ 
Napoleona  suae  rediviva  ad  mcenia  Romae  ; 
Miratique  omnes  uni  succumbere  famjc, 
^asem  fatiferum,  et  yenerabile  sidui  adoraat. 
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from  the  ancients,  either  executed  or  reprinted  in  France 
since  1789,  no  notice  is  taken  of  those  published  in  England. 
With  respect  to  the  condition  of  "  philology"  in  the  latter 
country,  not  a  word  is  uttered. 

It  is  difficult  for  persons  who  are  of  the  class  of  ^jixJxxtjvff, 
and  who  have  given  any  degree  of  attention  to  the  state  of 
classical  learning  generally  in  England,  not  to  smile  at  the 
supercilious  mode,  in  which  her  merit  in  this  department,  is 
treated  by  the  Institute.  Hellenists  and  Latinists  she  has 
without  number,  equal  to  any  of  whom  France  can  boast, 
and  in  order  to  satisfy  our  learned  readers  on  this  head,  we 
need  not  recite,  besides  the  three  names  mentioned  in  the 
Report,  those  of  Parr,  Burney,  Whitaker,  Dalzel,  Gaisford, 
Bloomfield,  Gillies,  Mathias,  &c.  &c.  It  is  true  that  the  edi- 
tions of  the  ancient  authors  given  by  tha  British,  are  neither 
as  numerous  nor  as  valuable  as  those  of  the  Dutch  or  Ger- 
mans, nor  have  they  done  as  much  as  the  latter,  in  purify- 
ing the  text  of  those  authors.  The  cause  of  this  deficiency  is 
not  easily  to  be  explained,  and  not  now  material  for  us  to 
discuss.  They  have  not,  moreover,  produced  as  many  good 
translations  of  the  prose  classics,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  their  profound  and  almost  universal  acquaintance 
with  the  originals. — This  last  circumstance  is  correctly  traced 
by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  to  the  very  fact  of  the  wide  dif- 
fusion of  classical  knowledg^e  in  England.  It  is  justly  said  in 
their  twenty-second  number,*  "  that  almost  all  who  in  that 
country,  take  any  interest  in  classical  subjects,  are  capable  of 
studying  them  in  the  original  authors,  and  that  where  classical 
instructioi;!  is  less  generally  diffused,  translations  are  more 
likely  to  be  common." 

Notwithstanding  the  comparative  scarcity  of  English  trans- 
lations of  the  prose  classics,  there  are  very  many  of  considera- 
ble merit,  and  such  as  the  French  have  not  certainly  surpassed. 
We  allude  to  the  labours  of  Melmoth,  Hampton,  Murphy  and 
Gillies  in  this  line,  of  Beloe,  Smith,  Langhorne,  Leland,  Sir 
William  Jones,  &c. — With  the  exception  of  the  Georgics  of 
Virgil  by  Delille,  to  which  the  English  one  of  Sotheby  is  per- 
haps not  at  all  inferior,  we  know  of  no  French  version  of  an 
ancient  poet,  which  deserves  much  applause.  We  need  not 
say  what  treasures  of  this  kind  the  British  possess,  in  the 
translations  of  Homer,  by  Pope  and  Cowper,  of  Virgil  by  Pitt 
and  Dryden,  of  Lucan  by  Rowe,  of  Juvenal  by  Gifford,  of 
Hesiod  by  Elton,  and  of  the  minor  Greek  and  Latin  poets  by 
various  hands,  who  have  most  successfully  caught  the  spirit, 
and  transfused  the  excellence  of  their  originals. 

♦  Review  of  Stewart's  translation  of  Sallust. 
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From  the  confessions  of  the  authors  of  this  report,  our  rea- 
ders must  be  convinced  that  classical  studies  are  now  at  the 
lowest  ebb  in  France.  In  England,  they  are  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  highest  vigor,  and  have  an  importance  attached  to 
them,  which  has  even  become  a  subject  of  complaint  and  re- 
prehension with  many  respectable  writers,  who  imagine  that 
they  consult  the  interests  of  the  moral  and  physical  sciences, 
by  decrying  the  collegiate  discipline  of  their  country  in  this 
respect.  We  mention  this  circumstance  in  illustration  of  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  classical  learning  among  the  British, 
and  not  because  we  concur  with  Mr.  Edgeworth  and  his  ad- 
herents to  the  full  extent  of  their  doctrine.*  We  believe  from 
what  we  ourselves  had  occasion  to  note  in  England,  that  too 
great  a  share ''of  time,  of  labour  and  of  esteem"  is  bestowed  in 
her  public  schools,  upon  the  comparativeli/  "unimportant  bu- 
siness of  prosody,"  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  admit  that  it  is 
"  the  cardinal  point  in  English  education."f  Nor  can  we  sup- 
pose, that  the  effect  of  this  system  is  so  baneful  as  represented 
by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  particularly  when  we  advert  to 
what  is  so  justly  observed  by  these  able  critics,  in  almost  the 
same  breath, — "  that  in  every  other  department,  besides  the 
elucidation  and  purification  of  the  text  of  the  ancient  authors,— 
in  mathematics,  in  physics,  in  ethics,  in  politics,  in  history, — 
England  stands  the  very  first  in  the  list  of  nations  who  have 
accelerated  the  progress  of  knowledge*"  J 

Anterior  to  the  revolution,  ancient  literature  generally,  was 
studied  in  France  in  a  more  'superficial  way,  and  had  fewer 
votaries  than  among  her  neighbours.  If  this  were  not  a  mat- 
ter of  notoriety  in  the  learned  world  of  Europe,  we  could  cite 
in  support  of  the  fact,  the  authority  of  Thurot,  an  eminent 
hellenist  of  Paris,  educated  in  the  old  university  of  that  capi- 
tal, and  who  is  mentioned  with  honour  by  the  authors  of  the 
present  Report,  in  the  section  on  philology. — In  one  of  his  late 
•writings  he  expresses  himself  thus — "  There  is  no  person  who 
does  not  see  that  with  respect  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, of  history  and  of  antiquities,  France  is  far  behind  her 
neio'hbours,  the  Germans ; — not  that  we  have  not  at  present 
eminent  men,  in  each  branch ;  but  there  is  between  us  and  the 
Germans,  this  very  remarkable  difference,  that  all  the  branches 
of  knowledge,  which  are  here  the  exclusive  attribution  of  the 
third  class  of  the  Institute^are,  in  Germany,  an  object  of  study, 
and  instruction  in  all  the  universities,  and  even  in  a  great 

*  Edgeworth's  Professional  Education,  and  the  criticism  on  that 
work  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

+  Edinburgh  Reviev/ — account  of  Taylor's  Plato. 
+  Ibid. 
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number  of  schools  of  the  second  order.  Let  it  not,  how- 
ever, be  imagined  that  this  inferiority  is  the  result  of  the  in- 
terruption of  our  studies  during  the  course  of  a  sanguinary 
revolution.  The  instruction  which  was  received  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  was  very  far 
from  being  as  complete  and  as  solid  as  it  was  at  the  same 
time  in  the  universities  of  Germany  and  Holland.  With  us  the 
Greek  was  much  neglected  ;  that  criticism  of  the  text  of  the 
authors,  which  is  fitted  to  form  the  judgment  of  young  stu- 
dents, and  to  familiarize  them  with  the  details  of  grammar, 
was  scarcely  known ;  even  history  and  the  complete  know- 
ledge of  antiquity,  were  not  objects  of  particular  instruction." 

If  we  substitute  the  English  for  the  Germans  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  extract,  the  statement  will  be  equally  true. 
What  is  in  France  the  exclusive  attribute  of  the  third  class  of 
the  Institute,  belongs  to  multitudes  in  every  part  of  England, 
and  is  regularly  and  successfully  taught,  not  only  in  the  uni- 
versities and  great  academies  of  the  latter,  but  in  her  infe- 
rior schools,  and  wherever  education  is  attempted  in  a  liberal 
shape. 

The  same  French  writer  from  whom  we  have  j  ust  quoted,  has 
another  passage  connected  with  this  subject,  which  we  shall  also 
venture  to  lay  before  our  readers.  It  will  serve  to  awaken  them 
more  fully  to  the  truth  of  a  position,  which  indeed  appears  to 
us  almost  self-evident ; — to  wit,  that  admitting  England  to  have 
done  less  for  the  promotion  of  classical  learning  abroad  ; — to 
have  given  to  the  world  fewer  and  less  valuable  editions  and 
translations  of  the  ancients,  than  some  of  the  countries  of  the 
continent, — this  circumstance  would  not  disprove  her  superi- 
ority in  scholarship,  or  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  her  present 
system  of  education,  while — with  her — classical  studies  ex- 
lend  as  they  do,  almost  to  the  cottage,  and  while  all  the  ranks 
both  of  active  and  speculative  life  are  ably  filled; — while  she 
reaps  from  her  seminaries,  a  harvest  of  intellect,  of  knowledge 
and  of  virtue,  superabundantly  adequate  not  solely  to  supply 
her  absolute  wants, — the  necessaries  as  it  were  of  the  body 
politic;  but  to  yield  the  highest  glory  to  which  a  great  nation 
can  aspire; — the  richest  luxuries  which  she  can  covet. — The 
following  extract  might  likewise  lead  to  the  just  reflection,  that 
the  country  in  which  knowledge  is  most  widely  dift'used,  and 
most  easily  obtained,  where  the  true  models  of  taste  are  most 
systematically  taught,  and  generally  studied,  truly  enjoys  the 
pre-eminence  in  literature, although  she  may  not  be  as  rich  in 
original  works  of  first  rate  excellence,  or  be  able  to  boast  of 
as  many  writers  of  transcendent  genius,  as  her  more  lucky 
rivals. 
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*^  It  may,  perhaps  be  said,"  says  M.  Thurot,  "  that  France 
is  infinitely  more  opulent  in  original  productions  of  super-emi- 
nent merit,  than  Germany,  and  then  asked  what  we  would 
gain,  since  our  native  literature  is  already  superior  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  by  giving*  greater  activity  at  home  to 
the  culture  of  the  ancient  languages  and  of  erudition." 

"  To  this  objection,  we  may  answer,  that  it  is  not  for  those 
who  are  endowed  by  nature  with  a  happy  genius  or  extraordi- 
nary talents;  that  a  general  system  of  public  instruction  is  prin- 
cipally necessary,  but  for  the  bulk  of  the  individuals  to  whom 
it  is  to  be  applied.  The  former,  either  by  the  impetus  of  their 
own  nature,  or  the  particular  interest  which  they  inspire,  will 
always  find  the  means  of  developing  the  rare  faculties  with 
which  they  are  blessed,  while  the  crowd  of  ordinary  minds 
will  languish  in  ignorance,  for  want  of  systematic  aid,  and 
means  of  instruction  both  numerous  and  extensive.  The  lite- 
rary chefs'dHoeuvre  which  constitute  the  glory  of  a  nation,  are 
not,  therefore,  in  themselves,  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
her  public  instruction,  or  her  knowledge.  And,  as  it  is  not  the 
class  of  superior  artists, — those  who  are  able  to  give  the  high- 
est degree  of  finish  and  perfection  to  the  products  of  their  in- 
dustry,— that  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  a  state,  but  rather, 
the  body  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  which  a  sensible 
superiority  is  given  to  articles  of  common  consumption,  over 
those  of  the  same  sort  manufactured  by  rival  nations,  thus 
likewise,  it  is  not  the  works  of  a  certain  number  of  geniuses 
of  the  first  order,  which  entitle  a  people  to  claim  pre-eminence 
over  their  neighbours  in  point  of  general  and  extensive  know- 
ledge, but,  chiefly  and  properly,  the  plurality  of  schools 
where  the  elements  of  sound  literature,  and  of  the  sciences, 
are  taught  by  able  professors,  and  after  the  most  approved 
methods.  Doubtless  it  must  be  superflous  to  insist  further 
on  these  obvious  truths.  Moreover,  in  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  it  cannot,  I  imagine,  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  by 
any  long  process  of  reasoning,  to  sensible  and  candid  men, 
that  every  benefit  is  to  be  expected,  and  no  inconvenience 
whatever  to  be  apprehended,  from  the  diffusion  among  the 
mass  of  the  citizens  of  a  great  empire,  of  the  greatest  possible 
quantum  of  light  and  learning." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  survey  of  the  progress  of  philology, 
M.  Visconti  points  out  certain  means  of  reviving  and  sustain- 
ing "  good  studies,"  (les bonnes  etudes)  throughout"  the  great 
empire."  Among  these  means  are  the  publication  of  new  and 
cheap  editions  of  the  ancients,  the  establishment  of  professor- 
ships liberally  endowed,  in  the  great  cities,  &c.    He  recom- 
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mends  likewise  the  encouragement  of  literary  travels,  and  the 
association  of  learned  men  to  the  foreign  embassies  of  France. 
These  last  are  points  that  merit  the  attention  of  our  own  go- 
vernment, which  hitherto  seems  to  have  overlooked  altogether 
the  important  objects,  of  giving  eclat  to  the  country,  and  of 
making  their  legations  popular  abroad,  by  attaching  to  them 
men  of  an  inquisitive  character  and  of  liberal  studies. — The 
remarks  of  M.  Visconti  may  furnish  some  useful  hints. — 

"  Literary  travels  perfori?ned  by  young  philologists  who 
had  given  proofs  of  their  learning,  and  whose  object  it  should 
be,  to  visit  the  principal  libraries  of  Europe  and  the  East,  to 
examine  the  Greek  and  Latin  works  printed  and  manuscript, 
and  the  neglected  portfolios  of  a  great  number  of  men  of  let- 
ters, in  order  to  collect  the  literary  and  historical  anecdotes 
which  might  be  scattered  through  them,  would  be  an  excel- 
lent means  of  reanimating  in  France  the  study  of  ancient  li- 
terature, and  of  history.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
travels  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  monuments  and  in- 
scriptions, such  as  those  of  the  English  savans.  Chandler  and 
Stuart,  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  a  private  society,  would 
be  productive  of  great  benefits  to  historical  erudition,  as  well 
as  to  philology  and  criticism,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  in- 
terpreters of  history." 

''  A  state  will  nexer  want  for  able  nien  in  any  department  of 
human  knowledge^  if  those  men  are  sure  of  being  employed  in 
useful  and  honotirable  offices^ — 

''  Men  distinguished  for  their  erudition  and  their  historical 
acquirements,  might  be  called  to  serve  in  the  diplomatic  career. 
It  would  not  be  without  advantage  if  there  were  uniformly 
attached  to  each  legation  of  an  enlightened  and  powerful 
people,  some  individual  well  versed  in  the  history  and  anti- 
quities, and  capable  of  appreciating  the  literature,  of  the 
country  to  which  the  legation  might  be  destined.  This  would 
be  an  additional  means  of  conciliating  foreign  nations." — 

The  second  section  ofthe  report  isdevoted  to  "antiquities," 
a  subject  which  can  be  but  of  little  interest  for  our  readers.  We 
shall  therefore  merely  remark  on  this  section,  that  it  is  much 
too  long  for  its  relative  importance,  and  filled  up  almost  ex- 
clusively with  the  history  of  the  French  antiquarian  labours. 
The  next  treats  of  the  literature  and  languages  of  the  East, 
and  is  the  work  of  M.  Sihestre  de  Saet/,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  French  orientalists.  The  writer  has  made  the  7nost  of 
the  achievements  of  his  countrymen  in  this  important  study, 
but  is  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  acknowledge, — reluc- 
tantly enough  however,  and  with  as  many  grains  of  allowance 
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as  possible, — the  superior  value  of  the  labours  of  the  British 
in  several  branches ; — in  biblical  literature,  comprising  the 
Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  the  Chaldaic,  &c. ;  and  in  the  Persian, 
Sanscrit,  and  Indian  or  Hindu  languages  generally. 

M.  de  Sacj  claims,  as  may  be  seen  in  an  extract  which  we 
have  already  made  from  this  part  of  the  Report,  Chinese  lite- 
rature as  the  peculiar  domain  of  the  French  savans.  He  states 
also,  with  what  truth  we  are  not  competent  precisely  to  de* 
termine,  that  France  can  boast  of  having  done  as  much  for 
Arabian  literature,  since  the  year  1789,  as  all  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope put  together.  It  has  been  admitted  without  hesitation,, 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  that  the  most  important  elucida- 
tions of  Chinese  literature,  existing  at  the  period  at  which 
M.  de  Sacy  wrote,  were  due  to  France ;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  doubt  whether,  even  in  this  way,  she  has  given  an}'^  thing 
to  the  world  as  valuable  as  two  English  works  recently  pub- 
lished,— the  translation  of  the  Ta  Tsingleu  Lee,  or  Penal 
Code  of  China,  by  Sir  George  Staunton ;  and  Marshman's 
Dissertation  on  the  Chinese  Language.  With  respect  to  the 
character  and  institutions,  social  and  political,  of  the  Chi- 
nese, their  customs,  &c.  the  history  of  Lord  Macartney's  em- 
bassy, by  Staunton,  and  the  Travels  of  Homes  and  Barrow, 
have  yielded  a  new  and  abundant  stock  of  information.  The 
superficial  account  of  M.  de  Guignes  the  younger,  published 
in  1809,  under  the  title  of  Voyages  a  Peking^  Manille^  &c. 
can  bear  no  comparison  with  these. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  lay  before 
our  readers  an  abstract  of  the  interesting  narrative  which 
M.  de  Sacy  gives  of  his  own  labours,  and  of  those  of  some  of 
his  countrymen  in  Arabian  literature.  We  must  be  content 
with  referring  tlie  curious  to  the  Report  itself. — In  the  course 
of  his  statement  he  mentions  an  instance  of  literary  imposi- 
tion, of  too  singular  a  nature  to  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
and  which  even  surpasses  in  hardihood  the  celebrated  frauds 
of  Ireland  and  Chatterton.  "  The  Canon  Gre^orio  of  Paler- 
mo," says  M.  de  Sacy,  "  published  in  that  city,  about  the 
year  1792,  in  the  Arabic  and  Latin,  a  compilation  of  what- 
ever was  to  be  found  in  the  Arabian  writers  concerning  the 
history  of  Sicily,  with  an  explanation  of  the  inscriptions 
which  embellish  several  monuments  constructed  by  the  Arabs 
during  their  residence  in  that  island.  The  success  which  at- 
tended the  work  of  Gregorio,  having  augmented  the  desire  of 
the  learned  to  draw  from  the  Arabian  writers  further  details 
concerning  the  history  of  Sicily,  from  the  time  the  island  fell 
into  the  power  of  tlie  Arabs  of  Africa,  until  it  was  conquered 
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by  the  Norman  kings,  an  individual  of  an  enterprising  cha- 
racter, but  not  possessed  in  a  sufficient  degree,  of  the  know- 
ledge necessary  for  the  execution  of  his  arduous  plan,  con- 
ceived the  project  of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  authentic 
materials,  by  fabricating  a  very  copious  correspondence  be- 
tween the  governors  of  Sicily,  and  the  Arabian  monarchs  of 
Africa,  on  whom  they  depended.  The  scheme  succeeded  be- 
yond all  probability.  The  author  of  it,  the  Abbe  Vella,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Arabian  extended  no  further  than  the  abi- 
lity to  speak  the  Maltese  idiom,  published  at  first  in  Italian 
only,  with  the  aid  of  the  government  of  the  two  Sicilies,  six 
volumes  in  quarto,  under  the  title  Codice  Diplomatico  de  Si* 
cilia,  and  afterwards  a  volume  in  folio,  under  the  title  of  Li- 
bro  del  Consiglio  d'Egitto.  He  did  not,  however,  mean  to 
stop  there ;  but  was  printing  a  second  volume  at  the  expense 
of  the  Sicilian  government,  when  suspicions,  conceived  and 
suggested  by  some  of  the  learned,  reached  the  ears  of  the 
king.  Mr.  Hager,  who  was  then  at  Naples,  was  commission- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  affair;  and  his  report  having  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  government,  the  impostor  received  the  reward 
which  he  merited." 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  section  of  history,  which  opens  a 
wider  field  for  remark  and  reprehension  than  any  of  the 
rest,  and  merits  a  much  mope  ample  discussion  than  our  li- 
mits will  admit. — It  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  the  grossest  ego- 
tism, and  of  the  most  servile  partiality,  claiming  for  the  histo- 
rians of  France  a  monopoly  of  excellence,  and  censuring  in- 
discriminately, in  such  of  them  as  have  written  since  the  re- 
volution, whatever  is  adverse  to  the  genius  or  supposed  pre- 
ferences of  the  present  government.  The  authors,  unmind- 
ful of  the  ostensible  scope  of  the  Report,  which  promises  on- 
ly a  survey  of  the  progress  of  history  since  the  year  1789,  de- 
dicate several  pages  to  a  chronological  enumeration  of  the 
historians  of  France  from  the  earliest  period,  accompanied 
by  a  suitable  panegyric  on  each,  in  order  to  show  that  France 
retained  at  all  times  "  the  palm  of  history." 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  invidious  comparison  insti- 
tuted in  this  section,  between  their  own  and  the  English  his- 
torians. It  may  not  be  without  interest  for  our  readers  to  have 
before  them  the  list  of  those  whom  they  oppose  so  confidently 
to  the  Humes,  the  Robertsons,  the  Gibbons,  the  Clarendons, 
the  Middletons,  the  Henrys,  and  the  Fergusons.  In  enumerat- 
ing their  worthies,  the  Institute  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge defects  in  some  of  them,  which,  together  with  others  of 
f^  more  serious  nature  not  suggested,  have  in  fact  degraded 
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their  works  to  a  secondary  rank,  in  the  estimation  of  all  im- 
partial critics  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

"  It  was  in  the  eighteenth  century,"  says  the  Report, "  that 
history  was  most  assiduously  cultivated  in  France,  and  that 
our  writers  distinguished  themselves  most  conspicuously  in 
this  department.  They  have,  in  general  attracted  their  readers 
by  the  merit  of  style,  and  have  displayed  more  respect  for 
truth  than  the  majority  of  their  predecessors.  We  may  cite 
from  the  number — without  speaking  of  Montesquieu  *  and 
Voltaire,  wlio  enjoy  so  much  celebrity  for  their  success  in 
other  departments  of  writing — Pere  Daniel,  so  estimable  un- 
der many  points  of  view,  notwithstanding  the  censures  which 
have  been  so  deservedly  pronounced  upon  him  ; — Velly  and 
his  continuators,  who  have  excelled  Pere  Daniel,  principally 
because  they  were  not  Jesuits,  and  because  they  enjoyed  as- 
sistance of  which  he  was  deprived; — the  judicious  Abbe  Flou- 
ry, whose  work  the  king  of  Prussia,  Frederick  II.  did  not  him- 
self disdain  to  abridge  ; — Rapin  de  Thoiras,  who  made  Eu- 
rope acquainted  with  the  history  of  England,  when  the  Eng- 
lish had  no  historians  of  their  own ; — Pere  du  Halde,  the  his- 
torian of  the  Chinese,  who  is  accused,  perhaps  without  reason, 
of  having  flattered  them ; — RoUin,  a  good  writer,  but  rather 
too  diffuse,  and  who  is  sometimes  deficient  in  discrimination ; 
•^Dubos  and  Mably,  who  took  such  opposite  views  of  the 
first  ages  of  the  French  monarchy  ; — ^the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie, 
who  is  guilty  of  some  little  affectation  in  his  style,  and  le  Beau, 
who  is  rather  turgid  ; — de  Guignes,  who,  in  his  history  of  the 
Huns,  the  fruit  of  immense  labour,  has  comprised  in  great 
part  that  of  the  East  and  the  West ; — Raynal,  who  has  spoiled 
his  work  by  unseasonable  beauties,  by  rash  conceptions,  and 
by  an  almost  continual  affectation  of  philosophy  ; — Desor- 
meaux,  more  to  be  commended  for  his  "  Abridgment  of  the 
History  of  Spain,"  than  for  his  history  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, inwhichall  the  princes  of  that  house  are  metamorphosed 
into  great  men  ; — Mallet  de  Geneve,  the  author  of  a  good 
history  of  Denmark,  preceded  by  a  very  useful  introduction 
concerning  the  history  of  the  ancient  people  of  the  North,  and 
particularly  the  Francs; — Henault,  Pfeffel,  Don  Clement,  his- 
torical Chronologists : — the  Abbe  de  Condillac,  whose  "  Cours 
d'Histoire"  is  so  rich  in  thought ; — the  Abbe  Millot,  who  suc- 
ceeded so  happily  in  the  art  of  abridging;  and  others  besides, 
of  whom,  a  nation  less  opulent  in  this  respect  than  we  are, 
and  therefore  less  fastidious,  would  justly  be  proud." 

*  We  know  not  upon  what  ground  It  is  that  Montesquieu  can  be  clas- 
sed among  the  historians.  As  well  might  the  same  title  be  given  to 
Adam  Smith  or  toWarburton, 
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Such  is  the  galaxy  of  historians  that,  according  to  the  In- 
stitute, illustrated  France  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
sustained  the  ascendency  which  she  had  previously  enjoyed, 
in  this  species  of  composition,  over  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Those  of  our  readers  who  are  capable  of  estimating 
the  real  merits  of  Rapin  and  Raynal,  and  laBleterie  and  de 
Guignes,  and  the  other  champions  of  the  French  school,  and 
who  have  had  the  patience  to  toil  through  their  verbose,  op- 
pressive volumes,  must  be  somewhat  unwilling  to  admit  the 
pretensions  which  they  are  here  declared  to  authorize.  The 
English  literature  of  the  last  century  can  in  fact  produce  num- 
bers, superior  to  these,  in  almost  every  leading  excellence  of 
historical  composition; — a  multitude  of  works,  of  but  inferior 
repute,  and  consigned  to  comparative  neglect,  on  which  alone 
England,  if  she  did  not  possess  the  unrivalled  chefs-d'oeuvre 
of  Robertson,  and  the  others  whom  we  have  enumerated, 
might  found  a  claim,  at  least  to  equality  with  her  neighbour. 
—  The  French  language  can  boast  of  no  truJi/  philosophical 
historian ;  of  none  that  deserves  to  be  classed  in  the  same 
rank  with  the  great  masters  of  the  Scottish  school.  Raynal, 
who  has  given  so  lofty  an  epithet  to  his  history  of  the  two  In- 
dies, is  execrable  in  almost  every  respect ;  insufferably  prolix 
and  declamatory  ;  grossly  incorrect  and  licentious  in  his  nar- 
rative ;  unsound  in  his  political  morality  ;  and  full  of  the  most 
extravagant  hyperboles  of  sentiment  and  theory. 

The  Travels  of  Anacharsis,  by  Barthelemi,  of  which  the  au- 
thors of  the  Report  proceed  to  speak  in  some  detail,  although 
they  acknowledge  it  to  have  been  published  in  1788,  is  indeed 
a  work  of  the  highest  excellence,  but  cannot  properly  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  department  of  history.*  It  is  sui  generis^  and 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the 
human  mind.  Although  not  without  serious  defects,  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  elegant  literature,  communi- 
cating the  most  valuable  instruction  in  a  more  delectable 
vshape  than  any  tiling  that  has  ever  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  ancients.  It  is  already  well  known  in  this  country,  but 
never  can  become  too  popular,  nor  be  too  earnestly  recom- 
mended  to  the  attentive  meditation  of  the  students  not  only 
of  antiquity,  but  of  the  French  language,  in  which  it  is  a 
splendid  model  of  diction. 

♦  The  celebrated  "  Athenian  Letters,"  for  the  first  time  given  to  the 
public  at  larpe,  in  1798,  mi^ht,  with  still  greater  propriety,  be  ranked 
under  the  head  of  history.  Upon  this  work,  less  extensive  in  the  design, 
but  perhaps  more  perfect  in  the  execution,  than  the  travels  of  Anachar- 
sis, 13arthelemi  himself,  in  the  metiioirs  which  he  has  written  of  his  own 
life,  pronounces  a  most  exalted,  and  well-merited  eulogium. 
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Relegat  qui  semel  percurrit 
Qui  nunquam  legit,  legat. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  just  eulogiuvn  passed  upon 
this  work  by  the  Institute  :  "  The  author  instructs  while  he 
amuses  the  idle  man,  and  affords  a  pleasant  relaxation  to  the 
laborious  ;  he  instructs  even  the  erudite,  either  by  recalling 
to  them  what  had  escaped  their  memory,  or  by  showing 
them  certain  objects  under  new  aspects.  It  has  been  suggest- 
ed, that  when  he  makes  the  Greeks  speak,  he  often  gives 
them  a  French  air,  and  manners  very  nearly  French  :  but  it 
is  known  to  all  the  learned,  that  his  narrative  is  but  a  tissue 
of  passages  from  Greek  authors,  interwoven  with  great  skill, 
and  translated  with  elegance."* 

*  The  description  given  by  Barthelemi,  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of 
his  2d  book,  of  the  manners  and  amusements  of  the  Athenians,  would 
strikingly  apply  to  the  Parisians. — Whoever  has  been  in  Paris,  will  be 
immediately  reminded  of  several  of  the  scenes  which  that  capital  pre- 
sents, by  the  following  passages  from  the  chapter  of  Anacharsis  just 
mentioned. 

"  In  the  intervals  of  the  day,  particularly  in  the  morning  before 
twelve  o'clock,  and  in  the  evening  after  supper,  the  Athenians  walk  up- 
on the  borders  of  thellissus,  and  about  the  city,  and  enjoy  the  extreme 
freshness  of  the  air,  and  the  delightful  views  which  present  themselves 
on  all  sides  ;  but,  in  general,  the^  go  to  the  public  square,  which  is  more 
frequented  than  any  other  part  of  the  city.  As  it  is  there  that  the  ge- 
neral assembly  is  often  held,  and  that  the  palace  of  the  senate  and  the 
tribunal  of  the  first  Archon  are  situated,  almost  all  the  inhabitants  are 
attracted  thither,  either  by  their  own  affairs  or  ihose  of  the  republic. 
Many  are  seen  there  also,  merely  for  pastime,  and  others  because  they 
want  some  employment.  At  certain  hours,  when  it  is  freed  from  the  in- 
cumbrances of  the  market,  it  offers  an  open  field  to  those  who  wish  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  crowd,  or  to  mix  in  it  themselves. 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  the  square,  are  shops  of  perfumers,  goldsmith*, 
barbers,  &c.  open  to  all,  where  they  argue  loudly  upon  the  interests  of 
the  state,  relate  anecdotes  of  families,  and  talk  freely  of  the  vices  and 
peculiarities  of  individuals.  From  the  bosom  of  these  meetings,  which 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  separates  and  brings  together  again  without 
cessation,  a  thousand  ingenious  and  sometimes  biting  sarcasms  are  sent 
forth  against  those  who  appear  upon  the  walk  with  a  negligent  exterior, 
or  who  do  not  fear  to  display  there  a  revolting  arrogance  :  for  this  peo- 
ple, fond  of  raillery  to  excess,  eiT»^,^loy  a  species  of  pleasantry  so  much 
the  more  formidable,  as  its  raalij^nity  is  carefully  concealed.  Some- 
times a  select  company,  and  instructive  conversation,  are  found  in  the 
porticoes  distributed  through  the  city.  This  species  of  rendezvous  has 
multiplied  in  Athens.  Their  insatiable  love  of  news,  the  natural  con- 
seowience  of  the  activity  of  their  minds,  and  the  indolence  of  their  lives, 
inauces  them  to  mix  much  with  one  another. 

**  This  taste  so  animated,  which  has  given  them  the  name  of  cock- 
neys,* (hadauds)  gathers  new  strength  in  time  of  war.  Then  it  is,  that 
in  public  and  in  private  their  conversations  constantly  turn  upon  the 

*  V.  ii.  ch.20.  p.  SOS 
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The  history  of  the  Roman  Republic,  by  M.  Levesque,  is 
mentioned  with  respect  in  this  section  of  the  Report.  We 
could  not  read  this  work  w  ith  anj  degree  of  patience,  nor  can 
we  speak  of  it  without  indignation.  In  point  of  literary  exe- 
cution, it  is  below  mediocrity,  and  in  spirit  detestable.  With 
a  view  of  recommending  himself  to  his  government,  probably 
at  its  instigation,  lie  has  attempted  to  falsify  the  records  of  the 
republican  era  of  Ronie,  and  to  blacken  the  reputation  of  the 
illustrious  champions  of  Roman  freedom.  The  reader  may 
judge  of  the  real  drift  of  M.  Levesque,  by  the  account  given 

subject  of  military  expeditions  ;  lliat  Ihey  never  meet  without  eagerly 
demanding  if  there  is  any  thing  new;  that  the  crowds  of  newsmongers 
are  seen  on  all  sides  tracing  upon  the  earth,  or  upon  the  wall,  the  chart 
or  map  of  the  country  where  the  army  may  be  situated,  announcing  its 
success  with  a  loud  voice,  but  carefully  concealing  the  reverse  ;  seeking 
and  exaggerating  reports  which  precipitate  the  city  into  the  most  im- 
moderate joy,  or  plunge  it  into  the  most  terrible  despair." 

We  have  often  been  struck  with  the  close  resemblance,  in  some  points, 
between  the  comparative  character  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemoni- 
ans, and  that  of  the  French  and  English.  The  following  extract  from 
the  parallel  between  the  former,  drawn  by  Thucydides  in  his  first  hook, 
will  leave  the  same  impression  on  the  reader.  The  Corinthian  deputies 
are  made  by  the  historian  to  address  the  Lacedemonians  thus — 

**  The  Athenians  are  a  people  fond  of  innovations,  quick  not  only  to 
contrive,  but  to  put  their  schemes  in  effectual  execution :  Your  me- 
thod is,  to  preserve  what  you  already  have  ;  to  know  nothing  further  ; 
and,  when  in  action,  to  leave  something  needful  ever  unfinished.  They, 
again,  are  daring  beyond  their  strength  ;  adventurous  beyond  the 
bounds  of  judgment;  and  in  extremities  full  of  hope.  Your  method 
is,  inaction,  to  drop  below  your  power  ;  never  resolutely  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  your  judgment ;  and,  in  the  pressure  of  a  calamity,  to  de- 
spair of  deliverance.  Ever  active  as  they  are,  they  stand  against 3^om 
who  are  habitually  indolent;  ever  roaming  abroad,  against  j/ow  who 
think  it  misery  to  lose  sight  of  your  homes.  Their  views  in  shifting 
place  is  to  enlarge  their  possessions.  You  imagine,  that  in  foreign  at 
tempts  you  may  lose  your  present  domestic  enjoyments.  They^  w  hen 
once  they  have  gained  superiority  over  enemies,  push  forward  as  far  as 
they  can  go  ;  and,  if  defeated,  are  dispirited  the  least  of  all  men.  When- 
ever in  their  schemes //jf'y  meet  with  disappointments,  they  reckon  they 
have  lost  a  share  of  their  property.  When  those  schemes  are  success- 
ful, the  ac(|uisition  seems  small  in  comparison  with  what  they  have 
further  in  design  ;  if  they  are  baffled  in  executing  a  project,  invigorated 
by  reviving  hope,  they  catch  at  fresh  expedients  to  repair  the  damage. 
They  are  the  only  people  who  instantaneously  project,  and  hope,  and 
acquire  ;  so  evpcilitioiis  are  they  in  exccuCing  whatever  they  deter- 
mine. Thus,  through  toils  and  dangers,  they  labour  forwards  wo  long 
as  life  continues;  never  at  leisure  to  fully  enjoy  what  they  already 
have,  through  a  constant  eagerness  to  acquire  more.  They  have  no 
other  notion  of  a  festival  than  of  a  day  whereon  some  needful  point 
should  be  accomplished  ;  and  inaetiv(r  rest  is  more  a  torment  to  them 
than  laborious  employment.  In  short,  if  any  one  adjudging  their  cha- 
racters should  say,  Ihey  are  formed  by  nature  7iei'er/()^e  quiet  themicfves, 
nor  suffer  others  to  be  «y.  he  describes  them  justly. 
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of  Iiis  labours  in  the  Report.  "  He  has,"  says  tlie  Institute, 
"  denounced  those  crimes  which  the  Romans,  from  a  fana- 
tical  love  of  liberty,  had  exalted  into  virtues :  without  offering 
an  apology  for  every  part  of  the  conduct  of  Caesar,  he  has  re- 
fused to  applaud  the  excesses  of  the  faction  opposed  to  him  ; 
but,  above  all,  he  had  it  in  view  to  allay  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  Romans  inspire,  and  which  he  believes  to  be  dangerous, 
because  it  is  capable  of  engendering  in  the  minds  of  men  in 
every  age,  contempt  or  disgust  for  the  government  of  their 
own  country,  when  it  does  not  resemble  that  of  Rome." 

Thus  it  is,  that  after  the  arms  of  France  have  crushed  eve- 
ry vestige  of  modern  republicanism  in  Europe,  and  are  now 
directed,  with  infuriate  and  implacable  hostility,  against  the 
only  free  constitution  remaining  there,  her  writers  are  em- 
ployed in  profaning,  as  it  were,  the  tomb,  and  polluting  the 
memory  of  ancient  republicanism  ;  in  stripping  the  illustrious 
founders  and  proto- martyrs  of  liberty,  of  the  venerable  ho- 
nours with  which  they  had  been  invested,  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  mankind,  and  clothing  them  in  the  hideous  garb  of 
assassins  and  robbers,  in  order  that  there  may  be  nothing  left, 
either  in  the  example  of  the  old,  or  in  the  institutions  of  the 
modern  world,  to  inflame  the  imagination  against  the  hellish 
dominion  of  the  sword.  Thus  it  is  that  history,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Bonaparte,  and  in  the  prostitute  hands  of  the 
French  literati,  is  used  not  to  enlighten,  but  to  obscure  and 
distort  the  past ;  not  to  recommend  and  canonize  virtue,  but 
to  seal  the  triumph,  and  to  prepare  the  apotheosis  of  vice. 

The  only  English  work  on  the  subject  of  ancient  history, 
which  the  Institute  condescend  to  notice,  is  that  of  Mitford 
in  relation  to  Greece.  When  this  respectable  writer  consi- 
ders the  spirit  which  dictated  the  following  observations,  he 
will  not  find  himself  much  flattered  by  the  compliment  they 
are  meant  to  convey.  "  The  autlior  of  the  history  of  Greece," 
says  the  Report,  "  has  studied  his  subject  well ;  he  has  pre- 
served himself  from  that  enthusiasm  of  extravagant  liberty 
which  has  made  so  many  wriierSy  particulai^lj/  in  his  owncou7i- 
tnj^  wander  from  the  truth.  He  omits  nothing  that  is  cal- 
culated to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  the  morals,  the  politics,  the 
manners,  and  the  government  of  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  but  al- 
though he  declares  himself  to  be  free  from  prejudice,  he  may 
be  accused  of  judging  on  all  points,  according  to  the  opinions 
of  his  age  and  of  his  country." 

The  Report  indulges  in  a  particular  criticism  on  Mitford, 
the  propriety  of  which  we  are  inclined  to  contest.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — '^  He  appears  to  suppose  too  readily  that  the  Greeks 
had  a  federative  constitution,  which,  according  to  him,  was 
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dissolved  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Mantinea ;  whereas 
the  Greeks  did  not  conceive  the  idea  of  such  a  constitution 
until  a  century  after  this  battle,  when  the  Achean  league  was 
formed." — This  assertion  of  the  Institute  is  much  too  per- 
emptory. It  may  indeed  he  questioned  whether  the  Greeks 
had  any  idea  of  a  civil  federative  union,  analogous  to  our 
own,  anterior  to  that  of  Achaia  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  having-  been  previously  united  in  something  like  a  per- 
manent political  confederacy. 

The  dangers  to  which  the  northern  parts  of  Greece  were 
exposed  from  invasion,  and  the  necessity  of  defending  the 
Peloponnesus  from  the  eastern  colonies,  led  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  which 
assumed,  even  before  the  Persian  war,  the  character  of  a  ge- 
neral congress,  or  representative  assembly  of  all  the  Grecian 
states.  \i  was  undoubtedly  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent 
diet,  charged  with  the  care  of  the  common  defence  against 
foreign  enemies,  and  with  the  preservation  of  domestic  con- 
cord. It  took  cognizance  not  merely  of  religious  disputes, 
or  of  acts  of  impiety,  but  of  infractions  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  deeds  of  lawless  violence  between  the  numerous  cities 
which  acknowledged  it  as  their  supreme  head,  and  the  depo- 
sitary of  their  most  important  interests. — It  was,  indeed,  at 
all  times  deficient  in  coercive  strength,  but  continued,  from 
the  authority  which  it  enjoyed,  to  be  usefully  operative  as  a 
political  magistracy,  until,  by  suffering  itself  to  be  too  much 
engaged  in  religious  disputes,  it  degenerated  into  a  mere  sy- 
nod, and  no  longer  seri  ed  but  as  an  instrument  of  ambition 
or  revenge,  in  the  hands  of  the  more  powerful  members  of  the 
league.  The  functions  of  this  institution,  and  its  efficient  ex- 
istence for  a  long  period,  leave  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Mit- 
ford,  and  with  him  Gillies,  Barthelemi,  and  most  of  the  writ- 
ers who  have  treated  of  Grecian  history,  are  right  in  suppos- 
ing, that  the  Greeks  understood  the  theory,  and  partially  en- 
joyed the  advantages,  of  a  federal  government,  strictly  so 
called,  previous  to  the  age  of  Aratus.  Such  a  republic  as 
our  own,  partly  federal  and  partly  national,  so  happily  tem- 
pered, so  nicely  ccMiipacted,  so  firmly  established,  was  indeed 
never  imagined,  even  by  the  most  speculative  of  the  philoso- 
phical statesmen  of  antiquity  :  and  required,  we  may  venture 
to  say,  before  it  could  have  been  either  conceived  or  estab- 
lished in  our  own  times,  so  glorious  an  archetype  and  so  en- 
couraging an  experiment  as  the  British  constitution. 

After  giving  a  long  and  tedious  account  of  the  labours  of 
the  French  literati  on  the  history  of  tlie  middle  ages,  the  au- 
t\\9T?  of  the  Report  proceed  to  survey  the  progress  of  modern 
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history  since  1789. — Here  again  they  are  almost  entirely  taken 
up'^vith  the  productions  of  their  own  languag^e.  MuUer's  His- 
tory of  Switzerland,  and  Schiller's  Thirty  Years  War,  are  the 
only  foreig^n  works  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  reader, 
and  these  are  only  named.  They  must  have  experienced  no 
small  difficulty,  in  making*  up  such  a  catalogue  of  French  wri- 
ters in  history  since  the  revolution,  as  Would  satisfy  in  any 
manner  the  cravings  of  national  vanity.  To  eke  out  a  suitable 
number  of  pages  on  this  head,  they  have  foisted  in  a  long  eulo- 
gium  on  the  History  of  Russia,  by  Levesque,  published  in 
1781,  but  reprinted  at  Hamburgh  in  1800 ;  and  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  historical  writings  of  Gaillard  and  Anquetil  be- 
fore the  revolution,  as  introductory  to  the  exhibition  of  their 
subsequent  and  very  insignificant  labours. — In  the  notic(» 
whichthey  takeof  Gaillard's  History  of  Charlemagne,  they  re- 
pro  ve  him  severely  for  the  unfavourable  picture  which  he  has 
drawn  of  the  private  character,  and  for  the  censure  which  he 
has  passed  upon  the  usurpations  of  this  ferocious  conqueror. 

It  is  perhaps  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  Bonaparte 
is  fond  of  being  called  "  the  modern  Charlemagne,"  and  htia 
often  asserted  his  right  as  Emperor  of  France  to  whatever 
was  conquered  by  the  arms  of  his  ''  predecessor." — The  In- 
stitute, in  the  eagerness  of  their  zeal  to  flatter  the  pride  and 
support  the  pretensions  of  their  sovereign,  do  not  fail  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  mention  of  Gaillard's 
work,  in  order  to  defend  the  barbarian  hero  and  his  projects, 
against  all  vituperation.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  see  \\o\t 
their  servility  works,  and  to  trace  the  operations  of  the  gro- 
velling spirit  of  adulation,  in  such  plirases  as  theensuino\ 

"  The  history  of  Charlemagne  is  a  noble  theme  ;  it  affords 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  great  man  of  a  barbarous  age 
with  the  great  man  of  a  civilized  one. — Mr.  Gaillard  has  not 
been  happy  in  all  parts  of  his  work ;  it  would  seem  that  an  er- 
roneous idea  of  ancient  France  has  occasioned  his  principal 
faults  ;  he  mistakes  ancient  Gaul,  for  France  properly  so  call-* 
ed,  and  seems  to  think  that  Charlemagne  ought  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  former.     But  this  was  on  the  contrary,  but 
an  acquisition  of  the  Franks.  France  properly  so  called, — the 
true  country  of  that  people — was  a  part  of  Belgium,  and  a  vast 
territory  to  the  right  of  the  Rliine  as  far  as  Mein. — As  Gail- 
lard's principal  object  in  all  his  works,  is  to  decry  war  and  con- 
quests, and  as  he  appears  to  have  conceived  the  ho»:)e  of  bring- 
ing about  a  general  peace  in  Europe  by  his  writings,  he  repre- 
sents Charlemagne  as  the  unjust  aggressor  of  the  Saxons,  a» 
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culpably  ambitious,  <S:c.  and  endeavours  to  inspire  us  with 
more  interest  for  the  vanquished  than  for  the  hero." 

"  Mr.  Hegewisch,  who  published  his  History-  of  Charle- 
magne in  1791,  is  more  just  towards  this  prince.  While  Gail- 
lard,  a  Frenchman  hij  birth^  fatigues  his  readers  with  com- 
plaints about  the  evils  which  the  Saxons  suffered  ten  centuries 
ago,  Mr.  Hegewisch,  a  native  Saxon^  acknowledges  that  his 
ancestors  stood  in  need  of  being  subjugated.  Charlemagne, 
adds  this  judicious  historian,  protected  the  agriculture  of  tho 
people  whom  he  subdued ;  he  gave  them  laws  as  good  as  the 
age  would  admit,  and  scattered  over  their  country  fruitful 
seeds  of  prosperity.  All  the  nations  whom  he  conquered 
ought,  even  now,  to  pronounce  his  name  with  gratitude.  It  is 
the  great  views  of  Mr.  Hegewisch  that  render  his  work  very 
superior  to  that  of  M.  Gaillard." 

Thus  is  poor  Gaillard  shorn  of  his  beams,  and  postponed 
to  one  of  the  dullest  of  chroniclers,  for  the  meanness  of  his 
spirit  in  not  admiring  war  and  conquests,  and  his  stupidity  in 
not  comprehending,  that  subjection  to  the  yoke  of  Charle- 
magne, accompanied  by  the  most  cruel  oppressions  that  bar- 
barian conquest  could  carry  in  its  train,  were  among  the  ab- 
solute wants  of  the  Saxons. 

Of  the  late  French  historians  enumerated  by  the  Institute, 
there  is  none  who  truly  merits  the  name,  with  the  exception 
of  M.  de  Segur  and  M.  de  Ruliiiere.  The  Tableau  hlstoriquc 
€t  politique  de  V Europe^  by  M.  de  Segur,  is  a  production  of 
considerable  merit,  and  worthy  of  the  reputation  which  th« 
author  has  established,  as  an  able  writer  and  a  sagacious  states- 
man.— In  the  well  known  work  entitled  Politique  de  tous  les 
Cabinets  de  r Europe,  of  which  he  was  the  editor,  he  has  made 
an  invaluable  accession  to  the  diplomatic  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  M.  de  Rulhiere  obtained  early,  a  re- 
spectable place  in  the  ranks  of  literature,  by  his  "  Historical 
Elucidations  of  the  Causes  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantz."  He  died  in  1791,  and  left  behind  him,  two  historical 
works,  one  published  in  1797,  styled  "Anecdotes  concerning 
the  Revolution  in  Russia,  of  1762 ;" — the  other  in  1807,  un- 
der the  title  of  a  History  of  the  Anarchy  and  Dismember- 
ment of  Poland.  The  first  met  with  considerable  success,  and 
was  read  with  eagerness,  as  the  author  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  events  which  he  describes,  and  has  reported  them  with 
great  fidelity.  The  Institute  notice  only  the  last,  which  was 
left  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  much  corrupted  both  in  the 
style  and  sentiments,  by  the  persons  into  whose  hands  it  fell. — 
Under  th^se  disadvantages  it  is  still  to  be  considered  as  ao 
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able  composition,  and  to  be  appreciated  as  a  body  of  valua- 
ble materials,  concerning  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting people  of  Europe,  and  one  of  the  most  memorable  ca- 
tastrophes known  in  the  political  annals  of  mankind. 

The  Institute  in  acknowledging- that  he  displays  more  talent 
in  this  than  in  the  preceding  work,  still  pronounce  it  to  be 
less  honourable  to  his  memory,  on  account  of  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  written. — They  complain  bitterly  of  the  desire 
which  he  evinces,  to  conciliate  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  un- 
happy Poles,  and  of  the  indignation  which  he  expresses  against 
Catharine,  for  her  participation  in  a  crime  second  only  in  atro- 
city as  we  think  to  the  more  recent  usurpations  of  the  French 
government.  M.  de  Rulhiere  is  accused  in  the  Report,  of  fall- 
ing into  a  contradiction,  when  he  represents  the  Poles  as  ob- 
jects of  generous  compassion  in  their  struggle  against  lawless 
violence,  and  at  the  same  time  admits,  that  the  nature  of  their 
government  entailed  upon  them  all  the  evils  of  anarchy;  as  if, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  vices  of  their  domestic  system, 
their  heroic  efforts  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  foreign  ambition 
and  rapacity,  were  not  to  be  admired,  and  their  overthrow  in 
that  sacred  warfare  to  be  for  ever  deplored. — It  is  also  alleged 
as  an  unpardonable  defect  in  the  work  of  M.  de  Rulhiere,  that 
the  perusal  of  it  inspires  but  a  very  unsatisfactory  sentiment : 
—that  of  hatred  towards  most  of  the  personages  whom  he  in- 
troduces upon  the  stage :  as  if,  again,  it  were  not  the  para- 
mount duty  of  an  historian,  in  his  capacity  of  a  moral  teacher, 
to  hold  up  guilt  of  the  blackest  dye  and  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive consequence,  to  the  sovereign  detestation  of  mankind ; — 
as  if  it  were  not  a  trait  of  primary  excellence  in  any  historical 
work,  to  be  so  framed  as  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
those  feelings  alone,  which  nature  and  justice  demand. — The 
drift  of  the  Institute  in  their  covert  apology  for  the  dismem- 
berment of  Poland,  is  sufficiently  obvious.* 

M.  de  Toulongeon  and  Lacretelle  the  younger, — the  first 
an  exceedingly  tedious,  and  the  latter  a  very  superficial  wri- 
ter— are  the  only  annalists  of  the  French  revolution  mentioned 
in  the  Report.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  valuable  and  interesting 
memoirs  of  De  Bouille  and  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  nor  of 
the  History  of  the  War  of  La  Vendee,  published  in  1807,  by 

*  We  should,  however,  do  the  Institute  the  justice  to  remark,  that 
they  do  not  stand  alone  in  their  doctrines  on  this  head.  We  confess, 
with  a  blush,  that  they  are  far  outstripped  on  the  same  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, by  an  English  author,  sir  Robert  Wilson, — who  has  just  published 
his  "Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Composition  of  the  Russian  Armies." 
See  p.  14,  16,  of  his  preface  for  doctrines  which  any  other  than  an  en- 
comiast of  Bonaparte,  or  a  declared  Machiavelian,  should  be  ashamed 
to  avow. 
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Alphonse  Beauchamp,  and  wliich  we  regard  as  the  best  of  the 
productions  of  the  Parisian  press,  in  relation  to  the  aiFairs 
of  the  Revolution. — The  narrative  is  drawn  from  the  most  au- 
thentic documents,  and  hig-hly  commendable  in  everj  respect. 

The  French  revolution  alFords,  without  doubt,  the  finest 
historical  theme  tliat  ever  exercised  the  powers  of  man,  the 
most  fruitful  in  instructive  lessons,  and  magnificent  pictures, — 
the  most  interesting  from  the  variety,  and  magnitude  of  the 
events. — Some  time,  however,  may  probably  elapse,  before 
it  will  be  treated,  in  a  manner,  suitable  to  its  extraordinary  cha- 
racter, and  unrivalled  importance. — This  awful  drama  is  not, 
in  all  likelihood,  yet  brought  to  a  conclusion  ; — the  sword  of 
civil  discord,  whatever  may  be  the  language  of  the  Institute, 
or  of  their  felJow-courtiers,  is  perhaps,  not  yet  sheathed ; — the 
task  of  promulging  the  truth  without  disguise  or  colouring, 
— while  the  supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of  one,  who  is 
himself  the  offspring,  and  in  some  sort  the  champion  offac^ 
tion, — is  too  dangerous  to  be  attempted.* 

We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  to  France,  that  we  can  ever  look, 
for  a  good  history  of  her  revolution.  Elsewhere  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  the  proper  materials,  and  to  imbibe  the  congenial 
spirit :  a  spirit  not  indeed  of  party,  of  national  prejudice,  of 
political  enthusiasm,  or  of  private  resentment,  but  still  by  no 
means  one  of  personal  indifference,  or  of  cold  neutrality. — 
Wherever  the  subject  is  undertaken,  to  be  succesfully  ma- 
naged, it  will  require  the  tro^irwraToc, — the  most  skilful  of  his- 
torians; a  writer  combining  all  the  great  qualities,  which  have 
shone  separately  in  the  most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors. — 
He  must  be  exempt  not  only  from  an  undue  bias,  but  from 
fear  of  every  kind ; — and  be  either  the  citizen  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, or  the  subject  of  a  monarch  like  Trajan.  "Plistory,"  says 
the  Report,  "  xcho  is  no  longer  her  self ^  when  she  ceases  to  be 
free,  was  silent  for  several  years  during  the  revolution."  She 
was  then  even  still  less  miserably  enslaved,  than  she  is  at  this 
moment  in  France,  and  is  likely  to  be  for  a  long  futurity.  We 
cannot  therefore  expect,  that  she  should  be  otherwise  than 
mute  in  that  unhappy  country,  and  must  consider  the  voice 
now  ascribed  to  her  as  a  mere  counterfeit. — Keeping  in  view 

*  The  Frf^ch  historian  of  the  unfinislved  convulsions  of  his  country, 
may  still  be  suitably  apostrophized  in  the  verses  which  Horace  addresses 
lo  Asinus  Pollio,  in  reference  to  the  history  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome, 
undertaken  by  the  latter. 

arma 

Nondnm  expialis  unctacruroribus 

TericuIosiE  plenum  opus  aleas. 

Tractas,  et  incedis  per  ignes 
Siippositos  cincri  doloso. 
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the  sound  aphorism  of  the  Institute,  we  should  not  wonder, 
if,  as  is  really  the  case,  France  be  now  utterly  incapable  of 
producing,  not  merely  a  good  history  of  her  revolution,  but 
any  truly  valuable  historical  work  whatever. 

The  Report  is  wholly  silent  with  respect  to  the  English 
works  in  modern  history,  published  since  1789.  Yet  cer- 
tainly the  works  of  Roscoe,  to  which  however,  we  are  far 
from  attaching  any  very  great  value,  deserve  as  honourable 
mention  as  of  those  of  Gaillard ;  and  the  labours  of  Russel  are 
not  less  meritorious,  than  the  last  productions  of  Anquetil. 
The  Life  of  Catharine  by  Castera,  so  highly  extolled  by  the 
Institute,  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Tooke,  whose  history  of 
Russia  is  likewise  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  worth.  We  pre- 
fer Bryan  Edwards  to  Raynal, — and  Belsham  or  Bisset,  defec- 
tive as  they  are,  to  Lacretelle  and  Toulongeon.  In  what  may 
be  termed  historical  biography,  English  literature  has  been, 
since  1789,  much  more  fruitful  than  that  of  France,  and  has 
produced  a  number  of  volumes  of  distinguished  merit. 

In  this  department,  our  own  country  can  boast  of  having  en- 
riched the  world,  with  a  work  superior  in  value,  to  any  other  of 
the  kind  extant: — we  mean  the  Life  of  Washington  by  Mar- 
shall.— Whatever  may  be  its  defects  as  a  literary  composition, 
(and  these  are  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  foreign  critics,  (it  is 
inestimable,  as  a  most  ample  and  well-digested  collection  of 
perfectly  authentic  documents,  concerning  our  revolution, — a 
revolution  among  the  most  interesting  in  itself,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  in  its  consequences,  that  has  ever  occurred. — 
Gifford's  Life  of  Pitt,  which  has  received  a  flattering  welcome 
from  the  British  public,  is  not  without  intrinsic  price,  and 
some  attraction  in  point  of  style,  but  who  will  venture  to  assert 
its  pre-eminence  in  any  one  respect,  over  the  great  national 
memorial  of  which  we  are  speaking  ?  "  My  relation,  because 
quite  clear  of  fable,"  says  Thucydides  in  his  introduction  to 
his  history,  ''  may  prove  less  delightful  to  the  ears ;  but  it 
will  afford  sufficient  scope  to  those  who  love  a  sincere  account 
of  past  transactions.  I  give  it  to  the  public  as  an  everlasting 
possession,  and  not  as  a  contentious  instrument  of  temporary 
applause."  Such  may  be  in  truth  and  without  ostentation,  the 
languageof  chief  justice  Marshall  on  the  subject  of  his  work. 
— We  cannot  say  as  much  in  relation  to  Mr.  Fox's  fragment 
of  English  history. 

Whatever  respect  we  may  entertain  for  the  English  works 
we  have  mentioned,  and  for  many  others,  such  as  the  History 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  by  Coxe,  and  of  the  Brazils  by  Sou- 
they, — we  must  confess,  that  history  does  not  appear  to  us, 
to  have  been  cultivated  in  England,  by  the  present  genem- 
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tion,  with  as  much  success,  as,  under  all  circumstances,  might 
have  been  expected. — ^The  freedom  of  the  press  in  that  coun- 
try, the  flourishing  condition  of  the  moral  sciences  generally, 
the  skill  of  her  literati  in  the  arts  of  composition,  the  solidity 
of  judgment  and  patience  of  research -which  mark  the  national 
character,  would  justify  the  world,  in  looking  to  her  for  a 
more  considerable  number  of  able  works  in  that  department. 
This  comparative  deficiency  may,  perhaps  be  ascribed,  to  the 
strong  attraction  which  politics  Iiave  had  of  late,  for  almost  all 
minds  of  a  speculative  cast,  and  to  the  deep  interest  which 
tlie  melancholy  state  of  the  world,  compels  every  Englishman 
to  take,  in  the  public  concerns,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  of 
his  country.  Hence  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  multitude 
of  able  disquisitions  issued  almost  daily  from  the  British  prevss, 
on  the  science  of  government,  on  all  the  branches  of  political 
economy,  and  on  cotemporary  politics. 

The  last  sections  of  the  "  Report"  are  devoted  to  legisla- 
tion and  metaphysics.  Pastoret,  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
the  progress  of  legislation,  is  a  person  of  ability,  and  well 
known  as  a  most  zealous  republican,  in  the  revolutionary  an- 
nals of  France.  He  is  however,  transformed  into  an  obse- 
quious courtier,  and  divides  his  labours  in  this  volume,  be- 
tween the  celebration  of  the  quondam  merits  of  France  in  the 
science  of  jurisprudence,  and  a  pompous  eulogium  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Napoleon  code. — L'Hopital,  Cujas,  Lamoig- 
non,  D'Aguesseau  and  Montesquieu  are  introduced  in  solemn 
procession,  with  all  tlieir  attributes,  but  we  are  not  made  ac- 
quainted, with  the  name  of  a  single  French  jurist,  or  writer  on 
legislation,  of  a  more  modern  date. — This  may  indeed,  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  what  is  said,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the 
Napoleon  code,  "that  if  the  progress  made  in  the  other  sciences 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  is  owing  to  the  many  distin- 
guislied  men  whom  France  possesses, — in  the  science  of  le- 
gislation, almost  every  thing  is  due  to  the  active  foresight  and 
firm  will  of  the  government;" — although  it  is  indeed  at  the 
same  time  alleged  "  that  even  in  those  legislative  labours, 
which,  from  their  nature  and  character,  belong  to  the  go- 
vernment, some  writers  have  usefully  seconded  the  medita- 
tions of  the  supreme  chief  of  the  empire." 

With  the  exception  of  the  new  system  of  Bonaparte,  which 
throws  the  ci-devant  republican  almost  into  an  ecstacy,  and 
chiefly  occupies  his  thoughts,  the  only  works  cited  by  Pasto- 
ret, are  French  translations  of  Becc«ria  and  Filangieri,  of 
Machiavel  and  Harrington,  ofBlackstone,  and  some  parts  of 
Heineccius,  of  the  politics  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Republic  of 
Cicero,  and  an  original  commentary  on  the  twelve  tables,  first 
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published  in  1787,  but  reprinted  with  additions  m  1803  !  We 
are  told,  however,  that  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  France,  and 
also  in  Eng-land  and  in  Italy,  several  treatises  have  appeared 
upon  ditlerent  branches  of  legislation ; — that  the  civil  and  po- 
litical laws  of*  the  Romans  have  been  the  particular  subject 
of  several  works  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  England,  but 
principally  in  France ;  and  that  the  principles  and  laws  rela- 
tive to  propertj/j  to  com?7ierce,  to  taxation^  have  been  explored 
and  discussed  in  some  works  on  political  economy,  in  France 
and  in  England,  but  eminently  in  France,  (en  France  sur- 
tout.*) — No  foreign  work,  in  any  of  these  departments  of 
knowledge,  is  specified,  nor  have  we  any  other  proofs,  of  the 
greater,  and  more  successful  attention,  given  to  them  of  late 
in  France,  than  the  ex  parte  dictum  of  the  Report,  and  the  list 
of  translations  which  we  have  copied  above. — 

It  is  indeed  true,  as  is  said  by  M.  Pastoret,  '^  that  of  all  the 
periods  of  French  history,"  (or,  we  may  add,  of  the  history 
of  the  world)  "  none  was  so  fruitful  in  writings  and  projects 
on  legislation,  as  the  year  1789  and  the  following  one"  in 
France. — He  unfolds,  however,  the  true  character  and  ten- 
dency of  these  speculations,  when  he  subjoins,  that  the  whole 
of  the  edifice  of  the  French  laws  in  all  its  parts,  relations  and 
details,  was  attacked  and  overthrown  ; — that  ranks,  dignities^ 
privileges,  taxes,  revenue,  the  rights  of  property,  the  secu- 
rity of  persons,  the  subordination  of  classes, — the  most  vene- 
rable customs, — the  most  ancient  institutions, — the  most  re- 
doubtable tribunals, — ail  yielded  at  once,  to  a  flood  of  extermi- 
nating doctrines,  so  impetuous,  that  what  had  taken  the  deepest 
root,  seemed  to  be  most  easily  extirpated. — The  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  reformation,  as  it  was  then  falsely  called,  or  ra- 
ther,— to  speak  in  a  language  now  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  just, — the  mania  of  innovation  and  impiety,  seized  up- 
on the  unhappy  people  of  France,  and  became,  more  or  less, 
the  epidemical  malady  of  the  civilized  world. — The  faction  of 
unbelievers  with  Voltaire,  "  the  archTheomachist,"  at  their 
head,  and  the  sect  of  Encyclopedists  with  the  Economists 
as  their  auxiliaries,  led  the  way  in  this  mad  debauchery  of 
the  human  mind,  and  contributed  indirectly  to  form  the  Ja- 
cobin panda?monium  of  Paris,  together  with  the  host  of  de- 
moniac levellers  that  sprung  up  in  almost  every  country,  and 
among  whom  our  own  Tom  Paine  held  so  conspicuous  a  sta- 

*  M.  Pastoret  was  probably  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  works 
as  Malthus's  Essay  on  Population,  Brougham's  Colonial  Policy,  Jerem? 
Benlham's  Principles  of  Legislation,  &c.  &c.,  in  the  same  manner  that 
M.  Visconti  had  probably  never  heard  of  such  philologists  a^  Bryant^ 
Xowth,  Markland,  &c. 

Vol.  III.  F 
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lion.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  illuminating-,  admonitory  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Burke,  and  the  heroic  steadiness  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
'. — names  which  we  utter  with  the  most  intense  emotions  of  g;ra- 
titude  and  veneration, — England  herself,  the  seat  of  liberty, 
of  sound  morals,  of  true  political  wisdom,  might  have  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  powers  of  anarchy  and  infidelity  in  the  counter- 
feit shape  of  "regenerated  reason,"  and  the  whole  of  Europe 
might,  at  this  moment,  exhibit  what  France  presents  to  the 
philosophic  eye ; — but  one  wretched  contrast, — the  ferocious 
arrogance  of  the  despot,  and  the  miserable  abjection  of  the 
slave. — The  vertigo  of  speculation  and  change  was  felt  even 
here ;  and  if  we  too  had  not  possessed  a  tutelary  genius  in  the 
leader  of  our  public  councils,  the  United  States,  instead  of 
continuing  to  enjoy  that  plenitude  of  freedom  and  happiness, 
with  which  they  are  still  blessed,  through  the  efficacy  of  their 
political  institutions,  and  their  domestic  virtue,  might  now  be 
only  less  miserable,  vicious  and  grovelling,  than  the  nations 
pf  the  European  continent. 

Among  the  multitude  of  French  writers  on  legislation  and 
political  economy,  who  undertook  to  enlighten  and  purify  the 
world  at  the  commencement  of  their  revolution,  we  know  of 
none  that  has  materially  contributed  to. enlarge  the  sphere,  or 
to  explain  the  true  principles,  of  these  important  sciences. — 
From  this  remark  we  do  not  except  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Encyclopedia,  even  D'Alembert,  Turgot,  Condorcet,  Rous- 
seau, Mirabeau,  or  any  of  the  great  authorities  of  the  revolu- 
tionary school.  Whoever  has  recourse  to  their  works,  in  the 
hope  of  adding  to  his  stock  of  solid  information,  on  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  treat,  will,  like  ourselves,  find  that  he  does 
but  waste  his  time  on  a  mass  of  empty,  though  pompous  decla- 
mation, of  crude  novelties,  and  visionary  projects.  Happily 
for  mankind,  they  have  lost  their  influence,  and  are  now  rarely 
or  ever  consulted,  but  with  the  view  of  gratifying  curiosity. 

Wc  are  willing  to  admit  with  M.  Pastoret,  that  many  of  the 
productions  of  the  day,  to  which  he  alludes,  exhibited  great 
ingenuity,  much  opulence  of  imagination,  and  beauty  of  style ; 
but  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  as  he  himself  acknowledges, 
fitted  rather  to  mislead  and  demoralize,  than  to  instruct  or  re- 
form.— There  can  be  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  National 
Assemblies  contained  several  men  of  splendid  genius  and  pro- 
found sagacity,  who,  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
jnighit  ]mve  legislated  to  the  most  salutary  effect :  and  that 
the  laijours  and  reports,  of  the  committees  of  those  assemblies, 
in  relation  to  various  branches  of  public  economy,  are  not 
without  an  ani])le  sliare  of  merit. 

The  present  government  of  France  has  availed  itself  largely, 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  code,  and  in  its  regulations  concern- 
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ing  matters  of  domestic  police,  of  the  researches  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  and  of  the  writings  of  a  similar  tenor  pub- 
lished in  the  early  periods  of  the  revolution.  Our  readers 
may  judge  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  latter,  from  the 
language  of  the  Report.  "  A  volume  would  scarcely  suf- 
fice," says  M .  Pastoret,  "  to  record  the  titles  alone  of  tlie  works 
on  legislation,  more  or  less  useful  and  extensive,  which  suc- 
cessively inundated  the  press  for  some  years.  The  imperial 
library  now  possesses  no  less  than  sixtt/  thousand^  and  has 
not  yet  collected  the  whole.  If  we  add  to  these,  all  the  oc- 
casional and  ephemeral  works  which  were  published  daily, 
the  number  becomes  infinite." 

On  the  destruction  of  the  old  government  of  France,  almost 
every  individual,  however  humble  his  station,  or  illiterate  his 
habits,  aspired  and  fancied  himself  equal  to  the  management 
of  public  affairs.  This  fatal  illusion,  which  filled  the  first  as- 
semblies with  men  of  the  most  unsuitable  character,  Mr 
Burke,  in  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  justly 
regards  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  calamities  which 
befel  the  nation.  We  ourselves  are  now  suffering  under  the 
same  evil,  and  should  take  warning  from  the  melancholy  ex- 
ample of  France.  We  should  learn  in  time,  that  something 
more  than  mere  native  acuteness,  or  common  sense,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  functions  of  a  law-giver.  To  be  enabled  to  take 
a  comprehensive,  useful  view  of"  the  various,  complicated, 
external  and  internal  interests,  which  go  to  the  formation  of 
that  multifarious  thing  called  a  state,"  his  understanding 
should  be  liberally  endowed,  and  trained  in  a  very  particular 
way. — The  intrusion  into  our  national  councils,  of  persons 
with  contracted  and  uneducated  minds,  whose  inaptitude  for 
the  station  which  they  so  preposterously  usurp,  can  only  be 
surpassed  by  their  presumption,  is  a  public  mischief,  much 
more  serious  than  we  generally  imagine,  although  we  are  by 
no  means,  without  experience  of  their  effects. — Unless  it  be 
speedily  corrected,  either  by  teaching  the  mechanical  labou- 
rers of  society,  their  inadequacy  to  the  offices  of  legislation, 
or  by  a  strenuous  resistance  on  the  part  of  those,  who  are 
sensible  of  this  truth,  to  their  absurd  pretensions,  it  may,  and 
indeed,  must  lead,  to  the  miscarriage,  as  it  were  of  the  con^* 
stitution,  and  the  decline  of  all  the  public  interests. 

In  allusion  to  the  vulgar  composition  of  the  Tiers  Etats, 
and  the  constituent  assembly,  M.  Pastoret  dwells  with  much 
emphasis,  on  the  difficulties  of  legislation  as  a  science.  He 
correctly  represents  it  as  one  of  the  most  intricate  of  the 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  from  the  infinitude  of  its 
relations;  and  the  uncertain  character  of  its  objects, — of 
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wIiIgIj  the  human  heart,  so  unsettled  a  hd  so  mysteriouSj  is  the 
most  immediate,  and  universal. — Antiquity,  he  adds,  pro- 
duced but  few  legislators  amidst  a  number  ofplulosophers,  ot* 
poets,  of  artists,  and  of  illustrious  personages  in  all  depart- 
ments. The  remarks  which  immediately  follow  tliis,  deserve 
also  to  be  quoted,  and  to  be  seriously  considered  by  no  very 
insignificant  portion  of  our  national  representatives. 

*'  But,"  continues  M.  Pastoret,  ''  there  are  many  things 
which  men  believe  they  understand  well,  because  they  see  them 
incessantly  in  operation  before  their  eyes. — For  several  years, 
it  did  not  appear  to  be  doubted  in  France,  but  that  the  science 
of  legislation,  was  to  be  easily  mastered  by  all  minds.  Tlie 
most  enlightened  members  of  our  public  assend^lies,  were 
often  overcome,  in  their  tumultuous  debates,  by  active  and  ve- 
hement mediocrity. — It  was  in  vain  thac  they  appealed  to  the 
lessons  of  experience  and  the  principles  of  justice;  the  more 
the  public  agitation  increased,  the  less  were  they  attended  to, 
—the  less  could  they  be  heard.*  Of  all  sciences,  legislation  is 
that  which  has  most  to  apprehend  from  political  storms  and  di- 
visions. Under  the  direction  of  violent  passions  it  is  rendered 

*  How  Tveli  does  not  this  testimony,  from  the  pen  of  one  who  was 
himself  a  conspicuous  member  of  these  assemblies,  accord  with  the 
doctrine  advanced  in  reference  to  them  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  liis  Reflec- 
tions on  the  French  Revolution.  The  following  passage  from  that  work, 
furnishes  matter  for  very  serious  thought  to  every  American,  and  in- 
deed to  the  citizen  of  every  country,  where  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation prevails,—-'**  Whatever  the  distinguished  few  of  a  deliberative 
assembly  may  be,  it  is  the  substance  and  mass  of  the  b©dy  which  consti- 
tutes its  character,  and  must  finally  determine  its  direction.  In  all  bo- 
dies, those  who  will  lead,  must  also,  in  a  considerable  degree,  follow. 
They  must  conform  their  propositions  to  the  taste,  talent,  and  disposition 
of  those  whom  they  wish  to  conduct :  therefore,  if  an  assembly  is 
Ticiously  or  feebly  composed  in  a  very  great  part  of  it,  nothing  but 
such  a  supreme  degree  of  virtue  as  very  rarely  appears  in  the  world, 
»nd  for  that  reason  cannot  enter  into  calculation,  will  prevent  the  men 
of  talents  disseminated  through  it  from  becoming  only  the  expert  in- 
•truments  of  absurd  projects !  If,  what  is  the  more  likely  event,  in- 
stead of  that  unusual  degree  of  virtue,  they  should  be  actuated  by  sinis- 
tcr  ambition,  and  a  lust  of  meretricious  glory,  then  the  feeble  part  of  the 
assembly,  to  whom  at  first  they  conform,  becomes  in  its  turn  the  dupe 
and  instrument  of  their  designs.  In  this  political  traffic  the  leaders  will 
be  obliged  to  bow  to  the  ignorance  of  their  followers,  and  the  follower* 
to  become  subservient  to  the  worst  designs  of  their  leaders." 

*'  To  secure  any  degree  of  sobriety  in  the  propositions  made  by  the 
leaders  in  any  public  assembly ,  they  ought  to  respect,  in  some  degree  per- 
haps to  fear,  those  whom  they  conduct.  To  be  led  any  otherwise  than 
blindly,  the  followers  must  be  qualified,  if  not  for  actors,  at  least  for 
judges;  they  must  also  be  judges  of  natural  weight  and  authority. 
Nothing  can  secure  a  steady  and  moderate  conduct  in  such  assemblies, 
but  that  the  ^r eat  body  of  them  should  be  respectably  composed,  ia 
point  of  condition  in  life  of  permanent  properly,  of  education^  and  of 
f  uch  habits  as  enlarge  aud  liberalizo  the  understaudiog." 
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subservient  to  the  violation  of  its  own  fundamental  maxims, 
and  to  the  perpetration  of  the  most  intemperate  and  impolitic 
acts  of  injustice  ;  it  is  made  the  agent  of  extraordinary  and 
violent  measures,  which  rarely  fail  to  sap  and  destroy  the 
very  authority  they  are  intended  to  uphold." 

M.  Pastoret  is  prodigal  of  applause  in  favour  of  all  parts 
of  the  Napoleon  Corpus  juris.  His  sycophancy  in  this  respect 
is  the  more  unpardonable,  as  no  person  is  better  qualified  than 
himself  to  decide  correctly  on  its  merits.  The  utter  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  "civil  code,"  from  the  haste  and  negligence  with 
which  it  was  framed,  is  felt,  and  privately  acknowledged,  by 
every  lawyer  of  France.  Our  readers  may  themselves  judge 
of  "  the  criminal  and  commercial  codes,"  of  which  we  ap- 
pended translations  to  our  two  last  numbers.  They  legislate 
for  a  vast  empire,  as  the  most  rigid  disciplinarian  would  do  for 
a  college  offroward  boys,  or  as  the  founder  of  the  severest  of 
the  religious  orders,  with  respect  to  his  followers.  Their  pro- 
visions extend  to  the  most  inconsiderable  actions  and  details 
of  common  and  commercial  life,  and  leave  nothing  to  discre- 
tion or  free  v*^ll.  The  main  drift  of  the  whole  of  this  new  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence,  is  evidently  to  rivet  and  complete,  by 
the  more  minute  and  comprehensive  operations  of  municipal 
law,  that  political  servitude  which  has  been  established^,  and 
is  chiefly  supported,  by  the  terrors  of  the  sword. 

There  is  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  manner  in  which 
Pastoret  speaks  of  the  law-giving  zeal  of  his  imperial  master. 
"  In  the  mean  while,"  says  this  fervent  convert  to  despotism, 
after  mentioning  the  political  troubles  under  the  Directory, 
"  an  illustrious  general  returned  triumphant  from  the  fields  of 
Italy,  and  with  his  mind  solely  occupied  with  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  empire  of  the  laws,  at  the  moment  when  he  had 
just  exerted  all  the  potency  of  arms,  the  desire  of  reforming 
them  was  the  first  sentiment  which  he  uttered, — the  only  one 
which  he  felt, — while  he  was  overwhelmed  with  congratula- 
tions on  his  victories,  which  even  then  seemed  too  great  to  be 
surpassed.  The  Emperor  then  demanded  from  others  a  be- 
nefit whichhe  was  soon  to  impart  himself.  Returning  a  second 
time  after  new  dangers  and  new  triumphs, — to  frame  a  civil 
code  was  always  his  first  and  most  active  thought."  *     With 

*  Pastoret  was,  in  1790,  minister  of  the  Interior  to  Louis  the  XVI. ; 
afterwards  president  of  the  electoral  assembly  of  Paris,  and  a  most  vio- 
lent declaimer  against  king-tyrants  (les  roi-tyrans). — When  a  member 
of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  his  speeches  breathed  the  most  impas- 
sioned republicanism.  The  following  phrase  from  one  of  them  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  :  "  We  are  all  children  of  the  constitution,  and  we 
ought  to  consign  to  execration  the  man  who  can  regret  a  inasUr  and 
Jjfrunny.**    Tempora  mutantur. 
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this  strain  of  impudent  and  nauseous  falsehood,  nothing*  can 
be  more  perfectly  in  unison,  than  the  assertion  which  he  makes 
soon  after,  "  that  all  the  tutelary  institutions  of  which  the 
Enfi^lish  nation  boasts,  were  received  from  France," — trial 
by  jury,  publicity  of  criminal  process,  &c. 

We  shall  now  take  leave  of  M.  Pastoret,  in  order  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  last  section  of  the  Report,  which  treats  of 
metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy,  The  author,  M.  Dege- 
rando,  has  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  his  metaphy- 
sical writings,  and  deserves  great  credit  for  the  knowledge  and 
candour  which  he  displays  in  the  present  dissertation. — He 
seems  to  be  well  acquainted  with  foreign  literature,  and  does 
justice  to  the  merits  of  England  in  the  several  branches  of 
speculative  philosophy,  with  a  boldness  and  liberality,  the 
more  praise-worthy  and  remarkable,  as  they  are  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  example  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  intentions 
of  his  government: — He  sets  up  no  very  exorbitant  claims 
for  France,  and  abstains,  moreover,  from  offering  any  very 
fulsome  compliments  to  the  Emperor ;  a  course  of  proceeding 
by  no  means  fitted  to  advance  his  fortunes. — M.'  Degerando 
has,  in  addition,  a  better  style  than  his  colleagues,  although 
the  same  objection  to  which  he  is  liableinhis  "  Histoire  Com- 
paree  des  Systemes  de  Philosophie,"  and  his  "  Generation 
des  Connoissances  Humanes,"  may  be  made  here  ; — that  he 
is  too  diffuse  and  declamatory  for  a  writer  on  metaphysics. 

He  gives  an  interesting  and  full  account  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  Germans,  in  which  he  appears  to  be  profoundly  versed ; 
— of  the  immense  sphere  of  their  philosophical  writings,  and 
of  the  nature,  rise,  and  progress  of  the  system  of  Kant,  to 
whom  he  allows  much  more  merit  under  every  point  of  view, 
than  any  other  eminent  metaphysician  out  of  Germany^,  is 
willing  to  accord.  He  is  moderate  in  his  encomiums  on  the 
modern  French  school  of  metaphysics,  and  cites  but  a  few 
names  from  the  number  of  its  professors ; — those  of  Con- 
dorcet,  Rousseau,  Mounier  and  Condillac.  Moral  philoso- 
phy, he  acknowledges,  has  not  been  in  France,  for  a  series  of 
years,  as  fruitful  as  w^as  expected, — and  can  boast  of  but  a  li- 
mited number  of  teachers.  Of  this  class,  Necker,  Marmontel, 
and  St.  Lambert,  are  alone  mentioned.  The  last,  St.  Lambert, 
might  have  been  omitted  without  injustice,  if  we  were  to 
judge  of  him  solely  from  the  character  which  Degerando 
himself  ascribes  to  his  work,  "  The  Universal  Catechism." — 
It  inculcates  a  doctrine  plausible  enough,  and  in  some  few 
instances,  perhaps,  useful,  but  which,  generally,  should  be 
proscribed  as  mischievous  and  abject.  Interest  is  never  to  be 
recommended  as  the  leading  inducement  to  duty,  nor  is  the 
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love  or  the  practice  of  morality  to  be  considered  merely  as  a 
matter  of  prudential  calculation.  The  cause  of  virtue  can  ne- 
ver be  efficaciously  or  worthily  sustained,  but  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  to  be  loved  and  espoused  on  its  own  account. 
To  KocXov  ^i  dvTo  cci^irov  was  the  elevated  doctrine  of  the  best 
and  wisest  of  the  philosophers  ofantiquity,  and  should  be  emi- 
nently that  of  their  Christian  successors.  There  can  be  no 
solid  system  of  ethics,  which  is  not  built  on  this  foundation. 

M.  Degerando  strenuously  recommends  the  establishment 
of  chairs  of  philosophy  throughout  France,  particularly  in  the 
public  institutions,  and  ventures  to  point  them  out  as  neces- 
sary for  the  completion  of  the  prescribed  course  of  studies. 
Bonaparte  is  adroitly  reminded,  that  it  was  under  the  reign 
of  Augustus  that  the  schools  of  philosophy,  shut  during  the 
disorders  of  the  Triumvirate,  were  re-opened  with  additional 
pomp.  We  know  not  whether  this  appeal  to  the  vain-glory 
of  the  "  modern  Charlemagne,"  was  successful ;  but  of  this 
we  are  certain,  that  neither  the  measure  recommended,  nor 
the  efforts  of  any  small  number  of  meritorious  individuals 
like  M.  Degerando,  will  be  of  avail  to  effect  the  ostensible 
purpose,  while  the  government  of  France  retains  its  present 
constitution.  Moral  philosophy  is  but  too  certainly  and  fa- 
tally obnoxious  to  the  withering  influence  which  a  military 
tyranny  exerts  over  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge 
that  have  not,  like  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences, 
for  their  object,  something  as  it  were  material^  and  instru- 
mental to  the  designs  of  ambition.  In  France,  literature  of 
every  description  is  obviously  and  rapidly  on  the  decline; — 
genius,  unless  military,  and  in  the  fine  arts,  nearly  extinct; 
— the  sublime  speculations  of  the  higher  philosophy  are  al- 
most unknown  :  nor  is  it  possible  that  they  should  be  che- 
rished, or  their  lessons  practised,  by  the  unfortunate  victim, 
or  the  corrupt  disciple,  of  the  most  demoralizing,  in  iuisito- 
rial,  and  oppressive  of  all  the  despotisms,  which  have  ever  af- 
flicted and  debased  humanity.  If  we  are  entitled  to  apply  to 
France,  in  the  aggregate,  the  lines  of  Cowper, — 

'Tis  universal  soldiership  has  slabb'd 
The  heart  of  merit  in  the  meaner  class, 

we  may,  with  equal  truth,  say  of  any  one  of  the  higher  or- 
ders, or  of  the  denomination  of  youthful  literatiin  that  coun- 
try, in  the  language  of  the  same  poet, 

His  hard  condition,  with  severe  constraint 

Binds  all  his  faculties,  forbids  all  growth 

Of  wisdom  ;  proves  a  school,  in  which  he  learns 

Sly  circumvention,  unrelenting  hate. 

Mean  self-attachment,  an^  scarce  aught  beside, 
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We  lament  that  we  cannot  afTord  space  for  the  observation?^ 
of  M.  De^erando  on  the  German  philosophy,  as  well  as  for 
his  interesting  survey  of  the  writinj^s  and  genius  of  Lavater 
and  Pestalozzi.  We  should  now  think  of  bringing  this  ar- 
ticle to  a  close,  and  hnve  perhaps  already  said  enough,  to 
give  our  readers  a  full  insight  into  the  merits  and  objects  of 
the  Report  under  consideration.  We  shall  finish,  then,  with 
a  translation  of  that  part  of  M.  Degcrando's  section  which 
relates  to  the  state  of  speculative  philosophy  in  Great  Britain, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  its  length,  we  cannot  consent  to 
withhold  from  the  public,  so  great  is  the  satisfaction  it  has  af- 
forded us,  and  so  honourable  is  the  testimony  it  bears  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  the  country  of  our  ances- 
tors. In  dwellingon  the  several  statements  ofM.  Degerando, 
partial  as  he  is  to  the  philosophical  labours  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen and  of  his  continental  neighbours,  it  is  difficult  for  a 
true  American  not  to  feel  the  striking  contrast,  and  to  form  a 
flattering  comparison  between  the  mysterious  refinements  and 
epicurean  tenets  of  the  German,  or  the  lofty  pretensions,  the 
vague  harangues,  the  deadening  scepticism  of  the  French 
school,  and  the  pure  morality,  the  dignified  simplicity,  the 
luminous  reasonings,  the  sound,  sober  sense  of  the  moralists 
and  metaphysicians  of  Scotland. 

"  In  England,''  saysM.  Degerando,  "  philosophy  has,  ii\ 
general,  preserved  a  distinctive  character,  derived  as  much 
from  the  authority  still  possessed  by  the  writings  of  Bacon, 
Locke,  and  Shaftesbury,  as  from  the  genius  of  the  nation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Jiinglish  writers,  less  enamoured  of 
speculative  theories  than  the  (lermans,  have  considered  phi- 
losophy as  a  science  which  has  experience  for  its  basis,  and 
which  should  lead  to  practical  results.  To  study  facts,  to 
classify  and  generalize  them,  to  apply  them  usefully,  has  been 
their  chief  object.  If  this  prudent  plan  has  debarred  them  of 
triumphs,  to  be  obtained  only  by  the  hardihood  of  abstrac- 
tion, it  has,  however,  enabled  them  to  reap  fruits  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  wants  of  society." 

"Notwithstanding  the  general  tendency  of  their  investiga- 
tions, we  have  seen  the  opinions  of  men  in  England  divided, 
during  the  lastage,  between  various  speculative  systems,  such 
as  the  idealism  of  Berkeley — the  materialism  of  Priestley — 
the  scepticism  of  Hume — and  the  hypothesis  of  Hartley  with 
regard  to  the  principle  of  association,  which  is  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  doctrine  of  Stahl.  Other  theories  have  been  devised, 
to  explain  the  operations  of  the  will,  by  mechanical  agency, 
?ind  the  law  of  duty,  by  principles  tbreignto  that  of  morality. 
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These  theories  were  framed  and  expounded  with  much  inge- 
nuity, supported,  in  the  absence  of  solid  proof,  by  the  aid  of 
the  most  subtle  dialectics,  and,  although  chiefly  made  up  of 
errors,  were  not  wanting  in  new  and  judicious  observations 
on  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  the  study  of  the  human 
heart.  Each  of  them  still  retains  a  certain  number  of  adhe- 
rents and  advocates  ;  but  the  controversy  which  they  raised, 
has  perhaps,  by  producing  at  length  a  kind  of  lassitude  and 
irresolution,  contributed  to  that  indifference  manifested  by 
the  majority  of  the  English  public  in  relation  to  philosophi- 
cal researches." 

"  In  the  mean  while,  however,  a  celebrated  school  nourish- 
ed the  sacred  flame  ;  preserved  and  developed  in  a  series  of 
glorious  effbrts,  the  most  noble  and  precious  truths  which 
philosophy  can  off'er.  The  Scottish  school  re-produced  the 
sound  doctrines  of  the  sages  of  antiquity,  enriched  with  mo- 
dern lights.  Reid,  Oswald,  Seattle,  and  others,  opposed  to 
idealism  and  materialism — to  systematic  scepticism — (the  al- 
most inevitable  consequence  of  both  one  and  the  other)  the 
authority  of  those  primitive  truths,  of  those  intuitive  princi- 
ples, which  are,  for  all  men,  the  source  of  knowledge,  and 
which  are  incapable  of  being  demonstrated,  precisely  because 
they  are  the  necessary  basis  of  demonstration.  Hutcheson 
refuted  the  unsatisfactory  code  of  ethics  drawn  from  habit 
and  convention,  by  the  eternal  and  sacred  voice  of  nature, 
vvhich,addressingitself  totheheartof  man,  when  he  does  not 
refuse  to  listen,  teaches  him  his  destiny  and  his  duties.  He 
inculcated  doctrines  devoid  indeed  of  ostentation  and  parade, 
but  which  recommend  themselves  by  their  simplicity  and 
their  wisdom ;— which  give  solid  foundations  to  the  two 
most  precious  goods  of  the  earth,  virtue  and  truth ;— which 
preclude  the  recurrence  of  the  idle  subtleties  that  too  often 
bewildered  and  misguided  those  who  would  persist  in  en-  • 
deavouring  to  make  elementary  principles  the  subject  of  rea- 
soning." 

"  These  doctrines  have  received,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  additional  support,  and  material  improvements,  from 
the  labours  of  the  worthy  continuators  of  the  Scottish  school. 
The  primitive  canons  of  intuition  and  of  feeling,  which  it  is 
the  province  of  philosophy ,  not  to  prove,  but  to  designate  and 
to  develope,  have  been  better  defined,  and  established  with 
more  precision.  The  production  of  subordinate  truths,  the 
analysis  of  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  the  theory  of 
the  affections  and  of  duties,  have  been  elucidated  from  day 
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to  day.  The  celebrated  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
and  of  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  has  bequeathed  to 
philosophy  some  fragments  of  the  hig;hest  value ;  fragments 
which  are  so  many  abridged,  yet  profound  treatises  on  th(? 
march  of  the  human  mind,  on  the  origin  of  systems,  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  sound  metaphysics.  Reid  and 
Beattie,  two  of  the  luminaries  of  this  school,  were  still  living, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  period  which  we  comprise  in  this 
Report.  The  ftrst  had  just  published  his  treatise  on  Actixe 
Powers^  the  complement  to  a  theory  which  may  be  justly 
styled  the  code  o^  good  sense  ;—\\e  had  consummated  the 
discredit  of  the  ancient  opinion  of  philosophers  concerning 
the  character  of  images  or  impressions  ascribed  to  our  sensa- 
tions,-"by  distinguishing  the  impression  received,  from  the 
concomitant  judgment  of  exteiiority.  Beattie  prosecuted, 
until  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  his  researches  in  mo- 
ral philosopliy — in  the  theory  of  language — and  the  founda- 
tions of  truth.  Ferguson  traced  the  elements  of  political  sci- 
ence to  the  soundest  and  purest  ethics ;  and,  with  the  same 
torch  by  which  he  shed  new  light  on  civil  legislation  and  the 
history  of  nations,  unfolded  to  view  the  constituent  laws  of 
our  nature,  the  movements  of  sensibility,  the  mechanism  of 
habit,  the  working  of  the  human  faculties,  and  observed  the 
progressive  growth  of  the  human  mind. 

Dugald  Stewart,  the  friend,  the  disciple,  and  in  some 
sort  the  heir  of  these  great  men,  has  systematized,  conti- 
nued, completed  their  w  ork ;  and  enjoys  the  rare  felicity 
of  seeing  his  writings  become,  during  his  life-time,  almost 
classical  in  his  own  country.  He  has  raised  moral  philo- 
?^ophy  to  the  rank  of  a  positive  science,  by  subjecting  it  to 
the  method  of  Bacon, — to  a  judicious  classification, — and  to 
a  rigorous  analysis  and  strict  connection.  He  has  most  pro- 
fitably applied,  and  established  U])on  clear  principles,  the 
laws  of  attention,  of  memory,  of  imagination,  and  those 
of  the  association  of  ideas,  and  of  intellectual  habits.  He 
has  irradiated  the  old  (piestion,  of  the  causes  of  our  errors, 
with  new  lights,  and  has  made  new  observations  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  insanity  and  of  dreams.  Above  all, — he  has  de- 
veloped, in  their  full  extent,  both  the  utility  and  the  danger  of 
abstract  and  general  notions  ;  their  utility  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge  :  their  danger,  particularly  in  political  science; — 
thus  uniting  and  reconciling  two  maxims,  which,  either  be- 
cause they  were  kept  separate,  or  but  imperfectly  known,  have 
occasioned  successively  the  prevalence  either  of  blind  dog- 
matism or  impotent  ompiricisui; — two  maxims,  the  union  of 
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which,  must  lend  very  precious  aid  to  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  the  perfection  of  tlie  sciences.'** 

*^  Doctor  Hutton  has  employed  himself  in  new  researches 
on  the  origin  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  study  of  wisdom. 
He  has  endeavoured  to  open  a  midway  path  between  the 
doctrines  of  Hume  and  Berkeley,  in  explaining  how  the  ideas 
of  the  properties  which  we  ascribe  to  bodies,  are  artificially 
formed  in  our  minds,  and  how  the  activity  of  the  mind  ex- 
cited by  sensation,  collects,  with  respect  to  the  causes  that 
have  produced  it,  lights  which  sensation  itself  is  incapable  of 
furnishing. — The  explanations  which  he  has  given  do  not, 
in  our  opinion,  afford  a  completely  satisfactory  result ;  but 
they  serve  at  least  to  facilitate  the  solution,  of  one  of  the 
most  intricate  problems,  which  has  tried  the  sagacity  of  phi- 
losophers,+  Although  the  Treatise  on  Population  by  Mal- 
thus,  belongs,  from  its  object,  to  political  science,  the  deve- 
lopment of  this  new  and  prolific  principle  may  be  regarxled 
as  a  precious  acquisition  for  moral  philosophy." 

"  if  the  Scottish  school  professes  a  doctrine  nearly  uniform, 
this  circumstance  does  not  spring  from  a  sectarian  spirit ;  the 
inculcation  of  this  doctrine  is  unaccompanied  by  any  of  those 
juggling  pretensions,  by  any  of  those  rites  of  initiation,  which 
the  authors  of  systems  have  but  too  often  employed,  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  their  proselytes  in  a  state  of  blind  devo- 
tion. The  love  of  truth  is  the  bond  of  union  between  these 
writers ;  and  they  are  unanimous,  because  a  constant  inter- 
course has  enabled  them  to  understand  each  other  well. — 
There  may  appear  to  be  something  vague  in  the  terms  com' 
mon  sense^  moral  instinct^  which  they  have  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  faculty  given  to  man,  of  perceiving  intuitively  pri- 
mitive truths,  and  of  discovering  the  laws  of  morality  by  an 
innate  feeling;  but  in  justice,  this  must  be  said — that  they 
have,  both  in  the  one  and  the  other  branch  of  philosophy, 


♦  Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  this  view  of  the  merits  of  Dugald 
Stewart  as  a  philosopher.  We  rejoice  to  find  that  his  last  work,  enti- 
tled ^'  Philosophical  Essays/'  has  been  reprinted  in  this  country,  and 
widely  circulated.  It  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  lover  of  moral 
truth  and  elegant  literature. — Why  are  not  his  Biographical  Sketches 
also  republished  here  ?  They  have  a  peculiar  character  of  excellence, 
and  that  of  the  highest  order. — We  would,  if  it  were  in  our  power,  fa 
miliarize  our  countrymen  with  such  models  of  just  thought  and  classi- 
cal composition. 

+  The  theory  of  Hutton  is  uncommonly  ingenious  and  imposing.  It 
is  ably  and  beautifully  expounded  in  a  memoir  on  the  life  of  that  philo- 
sopher, written  by  the  celebrated  professor  Playfair  of  Edinburgh,  and 
inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  that  capital. 
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wisely  assigned  limits,  at  which  the  analyses  of  the  human 
mind  should  stop,  and  have  restored  to  our  reason,  bewil- 
dered in  the  maze  of  specidation,  that  fulcrum  which  she  re- 
quires, to  build  up  the  edifice  of  human  knowledge." 

''  In  the  same  manner  as  Hartley  had  combated  tlie  prin- 
ciple o{ comnion  sense,  some  English  writers  have  likewise, 
within  the  few  years  past,  attacked  that  o^  moral  instinct^  and 
by  various  arguments  have  endeavoured  to  reinstate  the  ideas 
of  just  and  unjust^  in  the  class  of  artificial  or  acquired  notions. 
Thus  Thomas  Cogan,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Passions,  in  sub- 
jecting the  affections  of  the  human  heart  to  the  analysis  of 
reason,  and  giving  them  a  sort  of  classification  or  methodical 
nomenclature,  allows  them  no  other  source  than  self-love, 
and  the  state  of  society. — Thus  Priestley,  when  by  denying 
free-will,  he  destroyed  the  essential  foundation  of  all  moral- 
ity, looked  to  revelation  for  that  sanction  and  basis,  which 
he  would  not  admit  to  exist  for  it  in  nature. — So  also  W.  Pa- 
ley,  in  his  work  on  morals  and  politics — a  work  in  other  re- 
spects so  eminently  praiseworthy  for  the  wisdom  of  its  corol- 
laries and  the  purity  of  its  spirit — imagined  that  he  could  in- 
vest religious  ideas  with  new  force,  and  provide  a  more  dig- 
nified origin  for  the  laws  of  morality,  by  deriving  the  mo- 
tives of  duty,  exclusively,  from  a  system  of  eternal  rewards 
and  punishments;  not  remarking  that  a  doctrine  like  this, 
might  yield  some  justification,  or  rather  afford  pretexts,  to 
the  errors  of  blind  enthusiasm ;  and  would  take  from  religion 
one  of  the  most  noble  evidences  in  her  favour — that  which 
results  from  the  agreement  between  her  precepts  and  natu- 
ral morality.  Far  be  from  us  the  thought  of  denying  tlie 
powerful  aid  which  the  latter  receives  from  religious  opini- 
ons, and  the  character  of  elevation  which  is  stamped  upon  it, 
by  this  alliance !  When  considered  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  the  work  of  Paley  is,  therefore,  still  extremely  useful. 
We  cannot,  unfortunately,  allege  the  same  apology  for  that 
of  Bentham,  who  in  labouring  to  build  upon  morality  the 
whole  of  civil  legislation,  has  resuscitated  the  old  opinion  of 
the  sophists,  so  eloquently  refuted  by  the  sages  of  antiquity, 
which  makes  the  utile  the  origin  of  the  honestum.  or  rather 
considers  the  last  as  wholly  subordinate  to  the  other;  which 
establislies  the  interest  of  the  individual  as  the  rule  of  pri- 
vate, and  the  interest  of  the  majority  as  that  of  public  mora- 
lity :  a  doctrine  which  must  inevitablv  conduct  to  selfishness 
m  the  individual,  and  to  a  most  pernicious  Machiavelism  in 
states — which  is  fitted  to  lead  astray  both  the  legislator  and 
the  moralist." 

"Constrained  as  we  are,  by  the  nature  of  our  undertaking, 
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io  point  out  the  errors  of  some  systems,  along  with  their  dis- 
coveries, we  oug-ht  not  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  extrava- 
gancies into  which  Godwin  has  been  betrayed,  by  the  affec- 
tation of  originality,  or  rather  of  singularity.  Artibitious  of 
being  thought  the  Rousseau  of  Ei  i/!and,  he  reseriibles  his 
model,  only  in  his  intemperate  hostiliU  to  soci-^l  institutions. 
He  has,  indeed,  pushed  his  invectives  still  further,  and  in  his 
crude  and  short-sighted  strictures,  appears  to  have  made  it 
his  study  to  attack  whatever  is  truly  respectable,  thus  prosti- 
tuting talents,  not  unworthy,  in  some  instances,  of  a  better 
cause.  We  should  not  oiiiit  to  notice  also,  the  paradoxes  of 
lord  Monboddo,  who  has  elucidated,  by  some  useful  remarks, 
the  history  of  languafi;e,  but  who  has,  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
figured that  of  tLe  human  race,  by  the  most  absurd  chimeras. 
— it  should  be  observed,  that  the  opinion  which  we  here 
express  belongs  equally  to  the  enlightened  portion  of  the 
English  public." 

"  The  progress  which  the  physical  sciences  have  made  in 
England  has  not  been  useless  to  philosophy.  The  theory  of 
vision,  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  so  largely  indebted  to 
Priestley,  iias  been  illustrated  by  some  precious  observations 
from  Dal  ton,  on  the  manner  of  seeing  colours.  The  theory 
of  instinct  has  been  improved  by  some  new  views,  contained 
in  the  small  treatise  on  the  external  senses,  by  Adam  Smith, 
and  in  the  Zoonomia  of  Darwin,  whose  bold  and  not  unfre- 
quently  luminous  conceptions  carry  with  them,  but  too  often, 
the  stamp  of  arbitrary  hypothesis." 

"  The  theory  of  the  beautiful,  that  brilliant  part  of  moral 
philosophy,  now  so  emulously  cultivated  in  Germany,  has 
recently  been  the  subject  of  a  new  system  in  England.  Burke 
has  endeavoured,  i^fter  the  example  of  Hogarth,  to  determine 
and  explain  the  ideas  which  we  attach  to  sublimity  and 
beauty,  by  restricting  the  first  to  what  is  terrible  in  itself,  or 
allied  to  terrible  objects;  the  second,  to  what  excites  (to  a 
very  limited  extent,  however,  and  in  a  small  degree)  agree- 
able sensations  and  benevolent  dispositions.  He  deduces  the 
sublime  and  the  beautiful  frc-in  two  principles,  self-preserva* 
tion  and  society^  which,  according  to  him,  constitute  the  ob- 
jects about  which  all  our  passions  are  conversant.  Mr.  Uve- 
dale  Price  has  attempted  to  supply  what  he  thought  deficient 
in  this  system,  by  introducing  a  third  principle,  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  of  the  picturesque^  and  which  he  makes 
to  consist,  in  complication  and  diversity.  This  theory,  the 
weakness  of  which  not  even  the  genius  of  Burke  was  ade* 
quate  to  disguise,  has  been  attacked  with  success,  in  particu- 
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lar  by  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ;  but  it  lias  induced  discussions 
higliiy  useful  to  the  philosophy  of  the  (ine  arts,  and  its  illus- 
trious author,  although  pursuing  a  wrong  track,  lias  founded 
upon  the  knowledge  of  the  human  lieart,  and  the  laws  of  the 
imagination  those  profound  maxims  which  he  reduced  to 
practice,  in  so  brilliant  a  manner,  in  the  career  of  eloquence." 

''  We  cannot  too  often  repeat  this  fundamental  axiom,  that 
philosophy  is  then  most  efficaciously  fulfilling  its  true  ends, 
when  it  is  employed  in  the  exposition  of  practical  morality ; 
a  branch  which,  for  a  long  time,  and  particularly  among  the 
oriental  nations,  was  in  some  sort  the  only  philosophy. — 
Several  English  writers  have  cultivated  it  with  an  honour- 
able zeal. — Of  the  number,  we  take  pleasure  in  mentioning 
Aikin,Wilberforce,  Gisborne,Miss  Hannah  Moore,  M.  Edge- 
worth,  his  daugliter.  Miss  Edgeworth,  Morrice,  who  have 
collected  and  developed  the  precepts  appropriate  to  every 
class  of  our  actions,  and  to  every  condition  of  society;  and 
applied  the  lessons  of  morality  to  the  first  of  arts — educa- 
tion.— Without  doubt,  we  may  be  allowed  to  rank  among 
the  number  of  these  estimable  moralists,  the  illustrious 
Blair,  the  model  and  the  guide  of  the  sacred  orators  of 
Great  Britain ; — Blair,  that  truly  philosophical  orator,  who 
so  happily  united  to  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
the  talent  of  inspiring  it  with  the  love,  and  of  animating  it 
to  the  practice,  of  virtue." 

"  We  ought  to  offer  here  this  additional  testimony,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  writers  of  whom  England  can  boast,  particularly 
during  this  period ;-— that  not  only  have  they  professed  a  sin- 
cere and  enlightened  respect  for  religious  ideas,  but  many 
of  them  have  made  it  the  special  object  of  their  labours,  to 
strengthen  the  august  alliance  between  religion  and  philoso- 
phy ;  an  alliance  which  yields  fresh  support  to  the  one,  and 
invests  the  other  with  all  its  dignity." 

"  Among  the  works  to  which  this  noble  design  has  given 
birth,  there  are  two  which  deserve  to  be  placed  in  the  first 
rank;  that  of  Butler  upon  the  Analogy  of  Religion  natural 
and  revealed,  and  that  of  the  respectable  Paley  upon  Natu- 
ral Theology. — Both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  works, 
devoid  as  they  are  of  every  kind  of  exaggeration,  perfectly 
in  unison  with  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  and  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  reason  ;  opening  as  they  do  with  new  and 
more  brilliant  attractions,  the  most  noble  prospects  to  ele- 
vated minds — both,  we  say,  may  be  considered,  in  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  as  true  blessings  for  humanity.'' 
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Die  TFahherwandtschaften  cin  Roman  von  Goethe.  Tubingen^ 
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Elective  Affinities;  a  Novel ,  hy  Goethe,     Tubingen^  1809. 

The  German  vernacular  literature  of  the  present  day,  of- 
fers several  striking  peculiarities,  which  render  it  worthy  of 
engaging  the  attention  of  every  general  scholar.  It  may  be 
said  to  date  only  from  the  last  century,  and  the  fathers  of  it, 
have  not  yet  passed  away,  but  enjoy  the  satisfaction,  almost 
peculiar  to  themselves,  of  seeing  the  fabric  which  they  have 
raised  vie  in  strength  and  beauty  with  those  of  neighbours  so 
long  pre-eminent  in  excellence. 

This  literature  seems,  by  some  great  effort,  to  have  at- 
tained, in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  a  pitch  to 
which  that  of  France  and  England  only  rose  by  slow  de- 
grees. There  is  no  style  of  writing  in  which  they  cannot 
produce  an  author  of  distinguished  merit. — To  Milton  the 
Germans  can  oppose  their  Klopstock ;  to  Shakspeare  their 
Schiller  and  Goethe. — However  unsuited  their  climate  to 
the  perception  and  delineation  of  pastoral  feeling,  yet  Ges- 
ner  has  been  translated,  and  read  in  almost  every  language. 
However  ill  adapted  their  own  language  may  appear  to 
grace  and  elegance,  yet  Wieland  has  clothed  in  it  appropri- 
ately, the  effusions  of  a  brilliant  imagination.  Their  the- 
atre produces  a  collection  of  plays,  equal  in  volume  to  those 
of  the  French  and  English,  and  admirable  in  many  points  of 
s'lQ^vf.  In  the  minor  walks  of  poesy,  we  find  them  succeed- 
ing in  the  delicate  expression  of  feeling,  and  giving  to  the 
world  several  very  popular  styles  of  writing,  which  however 
faulty,  have  been  very  generally  admired  in  their  day,  and 
continued  to  be  so,  as  long  as  it  was  probable  ti'ifles  would, 
which  depend  entirely  on  the  wavering  taste  of  the  greatest 
class  of  readers.  By  the  numerous  fictions  with  which  their 
presses  teem,  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be  singularly 
inventive ;  but  above  all,  their  minds  seem  to  have  been 
turned  towards  metaphysics  ;  and  throughout  their  views  of 
it,  they  show  themselves  to  be  profound  thinkers.  At  this 
moment,  indeed,  one  of  their  philosophers  is  about  operating 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  a  great  change,  if  not  an  entire 
revolution,  in  that  science. 

With  all  this  merit,  however,  there  reigns  in  their  produc- 
tions a  certain  tone  which  must  at  first  be  more  or  less  disa- 
greeable to  a  foreigner.  We  can  only  give  an  idea  of  the  ef- 
fect it  has  upon  us,  by  comparing  it  with  a  very  fine  aqua* 
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tinta  drawing,  of  which  the  general  tint  liappens  to  be  dis- 
pleasing to  the  eye.  When,  hoAvever,  we  have  recovered 
from  the  disagreeable  impression  which  it  conveys  at  first 
sight,  and  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  examine  it,  we  may  dis- 
cover, through  its  medium,  a  thousand  excellencies  of  com- 
position and  execution,  and  by  degrees  the  eye  tolerates, 
nay,  perhaps,  reposes  with  satisfaction  upon  that  very  hue 
which  shocked  it  so  much  at  first. 

If  we  may  judge  from  a  partial  knowledge  of  this  litera- 
ture, its  characteristics  seem  to  be,  great  richness  of  imagina- 
tion, profundity  of  thought,  and  force  of  expression,  accom- 
panied at  times,  however,  with  much  obscurity  of phraseolo- 
gy^,  an  excessive  proneness  to  abstruse  speculation,  and  ge- 
nerally, with  a  vein  of  affected  sentiment.  Some  of  these 
faults  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  unsettled  slate  of  the 
language;  which  is  such,  that  every  author  assumes  to  him- 
self, more  or  less,  the  liberty  of  compounding  whatever 
words  may  suit  his  purpose  ;  a  license  which,  if  it  were  con- 
tinued to  be  granted,  in  any  proportion  to  the  freedom  with 
which  it  is  now  used,  would  in  time  give  them  an  idiom  con- 
stituted of  as  many  characters  as  that  of  the  Chinese.  We 
are  far  from  meaning  to  insinuate  that  a  limited  use  of  this 
freedom  is  not  advantageous  to  a  language,  but  we  wish, 
particularly  as  the  opportunity  is  here  offered,  to  appeal 
acainst  the  abuse  of  it ;  the  more  so,  as  we  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  growmg  vices  of  our  American  literature. 

The  Germans  have  at  least  the  excuse  that  their  language 
is  as  yet  unformed  ;  that  the  great  masters  Avho  have  raised 
for  them  a  body  of  literature,  may  be  considered  of  authority 
high  enough  to  re-model,  or  multiply  at  pleasure,  the  ele- 
ments of  it ;  whilst  it  is  probable  that  the  code  of  laws  they 
may  leave  on  the  subject  will  be  held  sacred  by  succeeding 
generations,  and  the  constitution  of  their  literature  (if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves)  never  be  violated.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  any  set  of  men  inheriting  a  rich  and  sonor- 
ous language,  composed,  it  is  true,  of  many  distinct  idioms, 
but  forming  a  body  in  which  the  excellencies  of  each  have 
been  retained,  and  the  imperfections  rejected;  which  has 
been  gradually  refined,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  by  the 
classical  ear  and  taste  of  men  whose  authority  in  literature  is 
paramount,  not  only  among  the  English,  but  throughout  the 
world  ; — what  excuse,  we  say,  can  those  have  who,  inherit- 
ing a  language  so  constituted  and  brought  to  perfection,  are 
daring  enough  to  Aaolate  its  rules,  and  deform  its  rich  and 
flpwing  periods,  by  the  introduction  of  words  unsanctioned 
by  custom,  and  incompatible  with  its  purity  and  majesty  ? 
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To  say  the  least  of  it,  this  is  a  miseifil|te  attempt  at  singulari- 
ty, and  we  should  be  rather  inclined  to  call  it  an  arrogant  de- 
sign to  divert,  and  give  a  new  direction  to  the  taste  of  the 
nation  ; — a  design  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  ignorance 
or  vanity.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  this  conspiracy 
against  our  rising  republic  of  letters  will  be  frustrated  by 
the  good  sense  of  the  people,  and  that  we  may  one  day  have 
a  body  of  authors  who,  by  aiming  at  that  excellence,  of  which 
we  have  models  before  us  in  every  way,  will  re-assert  our 
claim  to  respectability  in  literature. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.-— That  obscurity  of 
phraseology  so  very  observable  in  German  literature,  is 
probably  in  part  also  the  result  of  too  great  a  dependance  on 
the  clearness  generally  arising  from  a  declension  of  the 
nouns  of  any  language.  This  circumstance,  which  so  emi- 
nently contributes  to  the  perspicuity  of  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin, leads,  by  its  abuse  in  the  German,  to  a  tedious,  drawl- 
ing cacophony.  In  the  ancient  languages,  we  find  many  au- 
thors remarkable  for  their  brevity  and  closeness,  with  whom 
the  casual  suspension  of  the  sense  until  the  final  word,  tends 
only  to  vary  their  sentences,  and  adds  to  their  elegance.  But 
the  almost  invariable  rule  in  German,  of  placing  (both  in 
speaking  and  writing)  the  verb  towards  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence, gives  the  foreigner  a  sensation  almost  as  disagreeable 
as  tliat  of  hearing  a  string  of  enigmas  repeated  one  after  the 
other,  with  the  solution  immediately  following. 

The  work  before  us,  which  it  is  time  for  us  to  present  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers,  is  from  the  pen  of  Goethe,  the 
well-known  author  of  Charlotte  and  Werter.  As  he  is  ge- 
nerally revered  in  Germany  as  the  patriarch  of  their  litera- 
ture, and  as  we  think  this  last  production  of  the  father  of 
German  sentiment  highly  original,  and  an  example  of  many 
of  the  defects  and  excellencies  of  the  sentimental  species  of 
writing,  we  shall  give  a  detailed  account  of  its  plan. 

The  title  explains  in  some  degree  the  ground-work  of  the 
novel,  and  the  agency  which  the  author  makes  use  of,  in  or- 
der to  produce  his  different  situations.  The  "  Wahlver- 
wandtschaften"  is  the  German  term  employed  to  express  that 
affinity  which  is  known  in  chemistry  to  exist  between  certain 
bodies.  This  the  author  transfers  to  human  nature,  and  sup- 
poses that  there  exists  in  every  person  a  moral  attraction  for 
some  other  which,  whenever  the  two  come  together,  must 
inevitably  be  brought  into  action.  The  irresistible  mutual 
impulse  constitutes  Love  1 

He  exemplifies  this  in  the  -persons  of  a  rich  German  baron, 
and  his  lady  (Edward  and  Charlotte),  who  it  would  seem  had 

Vol.  Hi.  H 
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made  scire  years  befaf%  wliat  is  commonly  termed  a  well- 
assorted  match,  and  who  at  tlie  openings  of  die  novel  are  liv- 
ing together  very  happily  on  their  estate  in  Germany.  The 
country  seat  is  ina  scene  on  which  the  few  events  of  the  novel 
happen ;  and  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  very  extensive,  its  vari- 
ous beauties  give  rise  to  numerous  descriptions  of  nature. 
These  indeed  constitute  one  of  the  principal  merits  of  the 
work,  and  we  might  compare  them  to  those  correct  delinea- 
tions of  nature  so  often  found  in  the  painters  of  still  life. 

The  worthy  possessors  of  this  beautiful  seat  appear  every 
way  suited  to  pass  a  life  of  affluence  and  ease  together,  while 
their  tastes  are  apparently  the  same,  and  their  principal  a  muse- 
ment  consists  in  improving"  and  ornamenting  the  place  of  their 
residence.  A  happy  equilibrium  of  power  also  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  household,  seems  to  have  perfected  their  connubi- 
al happiness;  for,  at  the  opening  of  the  tale,  the  husband  lias 
been  informed  that  the  fi  iend  of  his  youth,  a  captain  in  the 
army,  had  met  with  some  domestic  misfortunes,  and  he  is  de- 
sirous of  offering  him  an  asylum  at  his  castie,  but  he  previ- 
ously thinks  it  necessary  to  consult  his  wife,  who  on  her  part, 
suggest  many  very  sensible  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
harmony  of  their  domestic  arrangements  might  be  disturbed 
by  the  introduction  of  a  third  person,  as  an  inmate  of  their 
mansion.  She  however  finally  makes  this  concession,  on  con- 
dition of  a  similar  one  on  his  part,  which  is  the  permission  to 
withdraw  from  school  an  orphan  niece,  in  order  thai  she  might 
serve  as  a  companion  for  her,  during  the  hours  which  the  ba- 
ron would  necessarily  be  obliged  to  devote  to  his  friend. 

The  reader  no  doubt  perceives  that  this  fi'iend^j^^d  niece 
Ottilia5are  destined  to  disturballthat  harmony  whidii  seemed  so 
happily  established;  and  indeed  no  sooner  are  they  established 
at  the  csstle,  than  the  unfortunate  moral  atrraction  begins  to 
operate  between  Edward  and  Ottilia,  Charlotte  and  the  cap- 
tain :  in  plain  English,  they  fall  in  love  with  each  other.  The 
progress  of  this  passion  (interrupted  by  no  event,  except  a  vi- 
sit Irom  a  rrerman  court  and  baronness,  and  the  celebration 
of  Ottilia's  birth-day)  occupies  the  whole  of  the  first  volume. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  of  course  last  long  without 
coming  to  a  crisis  of  some  kind,  but  by  means  of  the  prudence 
exercised  by  Charlotte  (who  througliout  the  novel  performs  a 
secondary,  out  certainly  the  most  respectable  part),  it  is  so  ar- 
ranged, that  the  friend,  finding  himself  unable  to  combat  the 
violence  of  his  passion  for  the  baron's  wife,  otherwise  than  by 
absence,  leaves  the  castle ;  and  the  wife,  on  her  part,  con* 
scioue  of  having  performed  her  duty,  informs  her  husband 
fhat  she  has  observed  bis  love  for  Ottilia,  whom  she  wishes  in 
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consequence  to  remove  also  frc^m  the  castle.  Edward,  recal- 
led in  some  measure  to  virtuous  reflection,  by  this  conversa- 
tion, judges  it  to  be  improper  that  OttiKa  and  hiinsolf  slio'ild 
continue  under  the  same  roof,  but  at  the  same  tim?  ^Merous- 
ly  determines,  that  the  innocent  girl  should  not  I>e  ugAin 
thrown  upon  the  world  through  his  folly,  lie  t'jereCore 
abandons  his  house,  leaving  a  letter  for  Charl.ott?,  in  uhicli 
he  signifies  his  desire  that  Ottilia  should  re-nain  where  she 
was,  and  promises  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  hold  an  inter- 
course with  her  as  long  as  she  continues  under  his  roof^  and  no 
longer  ;  thus  securing  her  an  asylum,  by  making  her  stay  at 
the  castle  a  guarantee  for  his  future  good  conduct. 

This  tite-d'tete  between  a  slighted  wife  and  the  object  who, 
by  robbing  her  of  her  husband's  affection,  had  broken  in  upon 
the  felicity  of  her  life,  would  seem  rather  an  awkward  one  ; 
but  the  good  disposition  of  the  wife,  aided  perhaps  hy  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  similar  weakness  on  her  own  part,  and  the  in- 
iiocence  of  the  niece,  who  loves  her  benefactor  almost  with-, 
out  knowing  it,  as  she  blends  the  sensation  with  that  of  gra- 
titude, and  is  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  sudden  departure, 
reconciles  them  together. — Time  passes  imperceptibly — the 
improvements  of  the  country-seat  continue,  and  occupy  Ot- 
tilia's attention,  while  Charlotte's  cares  are  soothed  oy  the 
birth  of  a  son,  who  promises  to  be  the  tie  which  shall  in  fu- 
ture again  unite  her  to  her  absent  husband. 

This  child,  by  a  strange  conceit,  is  made  to  resemble  Ottilia 
about  the  eyes,  but  is  like  the  captain  in  its  other  features,  as 
if  its  formation  had  been  influenced  by  the  predominant  pas- 
sions of  the  father  and  mother.  There  is  a  mixture  of  ab- 
surdity and  indelicacy  in  this  idea,  which  disgraces  the  work, 
and  which  we  think  can  be  tolerated  by  no  nation  that  has 
any  pretensions  to  taste. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  volume,  the  a-ithor  endeavours 
to  develope  more  fully  the  character  of  his  heroine  Ottilia, 
and  as,  in  this  sedentary  country  life,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  do  so  by  actions,  he  attempts  to  give  the  reader  an  in- 
sight into  his  conception  of  her  character,  by  extracts  from 
her  journal.  We  think  he  could  not  have  devised  a  more  un- 
fortunate method ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  very  unlikeljr 
that  a  young  person,  whose  life  lias  been  divided  between  a 
residence  in  a  boarding  school,  and  at  her  aunt's  country-seat, 
should  ever  imagine  to  write  a  journal;  but  if  she  did,  she 
certainly  could  not  fill  it  with  ci^^^ached  sentences,  and  id  as 
of  such  a  nature  as  could  only  result  il'om  an  iritimate  know- 
ledge of  men  and  manners,  and  in  which  it  is  perceivable  that 
the  melancholy  impressions  of  decliuing  age  preva;i  hmjc^ 
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than  the  lively  illusions  of  youth.  After  all,  Ottilia  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  beautiful  school-^irl,  by  no  means  likely 
to  inspire  a  man  "  ini  besten  mannesalter,"  as  Edward  is  de- 
scribed to  be,  in  the  first  part  of  the  work,  or  to  deranj^e  the 
whole  course  of  a  life,  apparently  so  well  settled  in  the  en- 
joyment of  domestic  virtues. 

A  visit  from  an  English  lord  and  his  friend,  who  are  on  a 
tour  through  Germany,  leads  to  an  episode  in  a  little  tale, 
which  the  former  relates  to  his  fair  hostess.  It  is  told  with 
all  that  grace  which  Goethe  so  eminently  possesses,  and  is,  as 
far  as  we  know,  original.  It  is  intitled  "The  Neighbour's 
singular  Children." 


Two  neighbours  have  each  a  child,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who 
are  suffered  to  grow  up  together,  witli  the  idea  of  being  one 
day  united  in  marriage.  The  views  of  the  good  parents  are, 
however,  frustrated  by  a  mutual  hatred  which  is  enkindled 
in  some  of  their  childish  sports,  and  which  unfortunately  aug- 
ments with  their  years.  They  are  therefore  separated,  and 
the  boy  enters  into  the  army,  where  he  advances  rapidly  in 
rank.  Meanwhile,  a  matrimonial  engagement  is  entered 
into  by  the  young  lady,  who  is  on  the  point  of  marriage, 
when  the  youth  returns  on  furlough  to  visit  his  parents,  and 
mixes  in  the  festive  parties  which  precede  the  nuptials. — 
They  are  both  struck  with  their  mutual  improvement,  and 
by  degrees  their  former  hatred  changes  into  love.  The 
young  neighbour,  on  his  part,  harbours  no  design  against 
the  bridegroom,  with  whom  he  is  on  terms  of  friendship, 
but  the  intended  bride,  seeing  no  means  by  which  she  can 
avoid  the  dreaded  union,  determines  to  destroy  herself — 
This  she  endeavours  to  effect  on  a  sailing  party,  when,  throw- 
ing a  garland  as  a  keepsake  to  her  former  enemy,  she  leaps 
overboard.  He  instantaneously  leaves  the  helm,  at  w  hich 
he  was  stationed,  and  throws  himself  after  her.  They  are 
both  carried  a  considerable  way  by  the  current,  but  at  length 
he  conveys  her  senseless  to  a  small  island,  where  they  are 
received  by  a  newly  married  pair  who  had  established  them- 
selves there,  and  are  the  sole  inhabitants,  hy  these  pea- 
sants they  are  furnished  with  every  thing  necessary.  In  this 
delightful  solitude,  and  while  they  are  still  bewildered  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  succession  of  events  that  had  condiicted 
them  there,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  changed  their  nuptial  suits 
for  the  simple  dress  of  peasants,  they  exchange  vows  of  mu- 
tual constancy.  Meantime  the  v(?ssel,  which  had  been  in  im- 
minent danger  from  having  been  so  suddenly  abandoned  \>j 
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her  steersman,  arrives  at  the  island  in  order  to  inquire  after 
the  fate  of  the  lovers  whom  they  conclude  to  be  lost.  Sur- 
prise and  joy  supersede  every  other  sentiment,  and  the  long 
wished  for  union  is  acquiesced  in  by  all  parties. 


While  the  seasons  are  thus  succeeding  each  other  in  unin- 
terrupted peace  at  the  castle,  Edward  has  been  leading  the 
wandering  life  of  a  soldier,  has  endeavoured  to  forget  Ottilia 
by  meeting  the  foe  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight ;  has  even  sought 
for  death  in  despair  of  ever  being  united  to  her;  but  all  in 
vain ;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  resist  that  fatality  which 
impels  him  towards  the  object  of  his  affections,  determines  no 
longer  to  contend  against  it. — In  a  conversation,  therefore, 
with  his  friend,  now  risen  to  the  rank  of  major,  he  informs 
him,  that  he  is  aware  of  the  reason  of  his  abrupt  departure 
from  the  castle,  and  that  circumstances  now  concur  to  permit 
a  return  to  it.     The  result  of  this  interview  is,  a  determina- 
tion to  brave  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  to  consult  their 
own  wishes,  in  a  double  marriage. — Edward  is  to  be  divorced 
from  his  wife,  and  make  immediate  use  of  his  freedom  bj 
uniting  himself  with  Ottilia.     Urged  on  by  hope,  and  anxi- 
ous to  gain  the  consent  of  the  two  other  parties,  the  friends 
immediately  turn  their  steps  towards  Edward's  home. — Pie 
waits  at  a  neighbouring  village,  while  the  major  proceeds  in 
order  to  impart  this  scheme  of  divorce  and  marriage  to  Char- 
lotte.— In  the  interval,  the  baron,  unable  to  resist  his  impa- 
tience, steals  along  an  unfrequented  path  into  his  park,  and  is 
led  away  by  the  contemplation  of  the  scenes  that  retrace  past 
circumstances  to  his  mind,  until  he  arrives  at  a  spot  near  the 
lake  which  Ottilia  had  selected,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  the  evening. — He  sees  her  again  for  the  first  time,  seated 
under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  oak ;  a  book  is  in  her  hand, 
and  Edward's  infant  child  playing  by  her  side. — In  raptures 
at  this  unexpected  meeting,  the  baron  explains  to  her  tlie  plan 
in  agitation,  and  informs  her  of  the  major's  embassy  to  the 
castle,  but  the  generous  girl  pointing  to  his  little  son  as  a  bar 
to  his  wishes,   will  not  listen  to  his  entreaties,  and  declares 
that  their  fate  must  depend  entirely  on  the  decision  of  her 
benefactress.     The  sun  is  fast  declining,  and  at  length  Ed- 
ward, yielding  to  the  fears  of  Ottilia,  tears  himself  awajr 
from  her,  while  she  ventures  to  cross  the  lake,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  path  that  leads  round  it,  fearing  that  Charlotte 
might  suffer  from  anxiety  at  the  unusual  absence  of  the  child. 
She  eaters  a  boat  with  the  child  ou  oue  arm,  and  endeavpurs 
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to  manage  the  oar  witli  tlie  other. — The  effort  is  too  great, 
and  the  rhild  slip  .  from  ^ri  arm  into  the  water;  the  oar  doats 
one  wav,  while  the  boit  is  carried  another,  into  the  middle 
of  tile  lake^  where  it  remains  stationary.  Here  Ottilia  sits, 
in  mute  despair  at  the  im'j>ossibilitj  of  getting  immediate  re- 
lief for  the  dying  child,  which  lies  senseless  in  her  arms,  and 
which  she  endeavours  by  every  means  that  her  memory  can 
suggest,  to  restore  to  life,  bi<t  iVuitlessly.  This  scene  of  hor- 
ror is  well  described,  and  as  it  is  managed  with  the  hand  of 
a  master,  conveys  a  dreadful  pictTue  to  the  imagination  ; — in 
-  order  to  do  justice  to  it,  we  will  give  it  in  the  original  German. 

Die  Sonne  war  untergegangen,  und  es  daemmerte  schon 
und  diiftete  feucht  um  den  see.  Ottilie  stand  verwirrt  und 
bewegt;  sie  sah  nach  dem  berghause  hinliber  und  glaubte 
Charlottens  weisses  kleid  auf  dem  altan  zu  sehen.  Der 
umwcg  war  gross  am  See  hin;  sie  kannte  Charlottens 
ungeduldig  hai-ren  nach  dem  kinde.  Die  platanen  sieht  sie 
ffegen  sich  iiber,  nur  ein  wasserraum  trennt  sie  von  dem  pfade, 
der  rtogleich  zu  dem  gebaeude  hinaull  iihrt.  Mit  gedanken  ist 
sie  schon  driiben,  wie  mit  den  augen.  Die  bedenlichkeit, 
mit  dem  kinde  sich  aufs  wasser  zu  wagen,  verschwindet  in 
diesem  Drange.  Sie  eilt  nach  dem  Kahn,  sie  fUhlt  nicht  das 
ihr  Herz  pocht,das  ihre  FUsse  schwanken,  das  ihre  die  sinne 
2u  vergeh^n  drohn. 

Sie  springt  in  den  Kahn,  ergreift  das  Ruder  und  Stoset  ab. 
Sie  muss  Gewah  brauchen,  sie  wiederholt  den  Stoss.  der  khan 
schwankt  und  gleitet  eine  siieckeseewaerts.  Auf  dem  linken 
arme  das  Kind,  in  der  linken  hand  das  Buch,  in  der  rechten 
das  ruder,  schwnrl  t  auch  sie  und  ftellt  in  den  kahn.  Das  ruder 
entfaehrt  ihr,  nach  der  einen  seite,  und  wie  sie  sich  er]«alten 
will,  kind  und  buch,  nach  der  andern,  ailes  ins  wasser.  Sie 
ergreift  noch  des  kindes  gewand;  aber  ihre  unbequrme  lage 
Lindert  sir  selbst  am  avfsiehen.  Die  freye  rechto  hand  ist 
nicht  hinreitiiendsich  umzuwenden,  sich  arifzurichte"  ;  end- 
iich  gelingf  s,  sie  zieht  das  kind  aus  dem  wasser,  aber  seine 
augen  sind  gesthlossen,  es  hat  aufgehort  zu  athmen. 

In  dem  augeiblicke  kehrt  ihre  ganze  Befionnenh*  it  zuriiick, 
aber  um  deyio  grcesser  ist  ihr  Schmerz.  De**  Kahn  treibt  fast 
in  der  mitte  des  sees,  das  ruder.  Schwiramt  fern,  sie  erbiickt 
niemanden  rm  Uier  und  auch  was  hstte  es  ihr  geholfen,  je- 
manden  zu  seLen  !  Von  alien  abgeson:lert  scbwcbt  sie  auf- 
dem  treulosen  unzugaengiicfien  elemente. 

Sie  sucht  H  ii !  ft  bey  sicn  selbst .  So  oft  hatte  sie  von  Rett  ung 
der  ertrunkenen  gehairt,      Noch  am  abend  ihres  geburstage 
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hatte  sie  es  erlebt.  Sie  entkleidet  (^a^  kind,  und  trocknet's 
mit  ihrem  Mussel ingewand.  Sie  reisst  ihren  Busen  auf  and 
regt  ihn  zum  erstenmal  den  freyem  Himmel ;  zum  erstenmai 
driickt  sie  ein  lebendiges  an  ihre  reine  nackte  Brnste,  ach ! 
und  kein  lebendiges.  Die  k^iten  Giieder  des  ungliik'ichen 
Geschoepssverksey  ten  ihren  busen  bisinsinnerste  desHerzens. 
Unendliche  thrcBuen  entqnellen  ihren  Au.*ren  and  ertbeilen 
der  oberfiiechft  des  ersta^rten  einen  scliein  von  Maerme  und 
Leben.  Sie  lasst  nicht  nach,  «ie  iibt  rhlii't  es  mi  ■  ihrem  schawb, 
und  durch  slieicheln,  imc]  i  licken,  anhauchea,  kUssen,  thrienen 
glaiibt  sie  jenes  hiilfsmittel  zu  erseUen,  die  ihr  in  dieser  Ab- 
geschnittenheit  versagt  sind. 

AUes  vergebens!  ohne  Beweg^ung  liegt  das  Kind  i  i  ihren 
Armen,  ohne  Bevvegung  sleht  <ierKai;n  anf  oei  .v'j,£serfl cache; 
aber  auch  itier  laesst  ihr  schoenes  Gemiith  ?Ie  nicut  hiitflos. 
Sie  wendet  sich  nach  oben.  Knieend  smki  sie  in  dem  kahne 
nieder  und  hebt  das  erstarrte  kind  mit  bevden  armen  iiber 
ihre  unsduildij^e  Brust,  die  an  weisse  und  leider  anch  an  ka^lte 
den  marmor  gleicht.  Mit  feuchtem  bliick  sieht  sie  empor 
und  ruft  hiilfe  von  dalier,  wo  ein  zartes  herz  die  grosse  fdlle 
zu  fiiiden  holTte,  wenn  es  iiberall  mangelt. 

Auch  wendet  sie  sich  nicht  vergebens  zu  den  Sternen,  die 
schon  einzeln  hervorzublicken  anfangen.  Ein  sanfter  wind 
erhebt  sich  und  treibt  deii  kahn  nach  den  platanen. 

Surgical  aid  is  however  procured  in  vain,  and  nothing  can 
restore  the  cluld.  The  major,  whose  projected  interview  with 
Charlotte,  hud  p.ot  taken  place  in  the  morning,  finds  her  in  the 
evenir.g  watching  the  corpse  of  her  infant,  and  supporting 
Ottilia,  who  lies  in  a  trance  by  her  side.  The  awfulness  of 
this  scene,  does  not  however,  prevent  him  before  his  depar^^ 
ture  in  the  moriiing,  from  expatiating  on  Edward's  romantic 
plan,  does  not  prevent  Chailotte,  althcugh  she  is  in  the  act  of 
watching  her  lifeless  infant,  from  listening  with  some  degree 
of  pleasure  to  a  scheme  destined  to  sever  her  from  its  father; 
and  giving  in  some  degree  her  acquiescence. — This  may  be 
the  force  of  fete,  but  it  is  not  nature, — and  indeed  we  think 
this  weakness  might  have  been  spared  Charlotte,  who, 
throughout  the  work,  had  been  represented  as  acting  a  veiy 
prudent  and  upright  part.  But  Ottilia,  who  is  soon  after  re* 
stored  to  her  senses,  persists  in  rejecting  this  plan,  which  it 
eeems  she  could  overhear,  although  she  was  bereft  at  the  time 
of  all  sense  of  motion. — ^She  considers  this  series  of  misfor* 
tunes  as  a  judgment  from  heaven,  and  determines  to  leave 
the  castle,    Edward  bj  chance  meets  her  at  an  inn,  andcon^ 
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ducts  her  liome  again.  She  llien  takes  the  singular  determi- 
nation of  never  speaking  again,  and  of  starvirtg  herself; 
which  she  effects. — The  funeral  scene  is  v/ell  described.  Ed- 
ward dies  of  a  broken  heart,  and  we  are  left  to  hope,  that 
the  major  and  Charlotte  do  not  also  experience  this  dreadful 
catastrophe. 

We  have  not  noticed  a  character  which  is  not  very  new, 
and  performs  we  think,  a  useless  part  throui^hout  the  novel. 
He  is  introduced  under  the  name  of  "  Mittler,"  literally 
*^  mediator,"  whose  only  occupation  is  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  neighbouring  families.  Such  a  character 
could  only  be  comic  or  unimportant.  It  is  not  meant  as  the 
former,  because  it  would  have  interrupted  the  general  har* 
mony  of  a  sentimental  novel. 

We  have  also  omitted  to  speak  of  two  other  interlopers, 
or  episodical  personages ;  the  one  a  teacher  of  young  girls, 
who  falls  in  love  with  Ottilia,  at  her  boarding  school ;  the 
other  an  architect,  who  is  scarcely  less  favourably  disposed 
towards  her. — The  author  appears  to  have  introduced  them, 
as  machinery  for  the  erudite  part  of  his  poetical  novel. — The 
tutor  makes  learned  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  sex,  and 
descants  scientifically  on  education.  The  architect  does  still 
more;  he  builds;  he  paints ;  he  decorates;  he  instructs  us 
solemnly,  that  when  an  amateur  shows  us  a  collection  of  en- 
gravings or  original  drawings,  we  must  hold  each  leaf  care- 
fully, with  both  hands,  lest  the  paper  should  be  rumpled  or 
break. — The  major  on  his  side,  proves  himself  no  less  skilled 
in  the  art  of  English  gardening,  and  the  embellishment  of 
rural  scenery. — He  and  Edward  are  acquainted  with  all  the 
moder!!  discoveries  in  chemistry,  and  pronounce,  in  effect,  a 
very  fine  dissertation  upon  chemistry,  without  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  comprehend  the  title  of  the  novel.  The  au- 
thor is  so  desirous  of  displaying  his  scientific  acquirements, 
that  he  makes  his  heroine  repeat,  (with  the  most  perfect  sue* 
cess)  the  experiments  of  Hitter  on  the  oscillations  of  the  pen* 
dulum. 

There  exists  throughout  the  work,  a  vein  of  superstition 
which  we  are,  perhaps,  authorized  to  trace,  to  the  author's 
private  creed  on  that  subject.  The  superstitions  to  which  we 
here  allude,  are  not  such  striking  instances  as  would  appear  to 
have  been  selected  from  the  popular  belief,  in  order  to  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  story,  by  the  mystery  of  supernatural  agen- 
cy, but  such  quiet  incidental  ones  as  could  only  have  been  cre- 
ated in  the  breast  of  a  person  of  nice  observation  and  poetic 
iinagination ;  who  has  fancied  a  relation  between  some  acci* 
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dental  occurrence,  and  the  events  of  a  life  devoted  to  medi* 
tation.  We  think  we  have  observed  this  in  the  works  of  se* 
veral  persons  of  vivid  imaj^ination,  and  to  consider  it  in  this 
lio^ht,  gives  an  interest  to  that  which  would  otherwise  appear 
frivolous.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  recurrence  of  the  light 
cloud,  that  partially  obscures  the  moon,  in  the  novel  of  Co* 
rinna.  and  which  she  imagines  to  be  the  forerunner  or  con- 
comitant of  every  misfortune  of  her  life ; — ^it  becomes  at  the 
close  of  the  tale  a  fine  accessory  in  the  well-executed  picture 
of  the  dying  moments  of  the  heroine. 

The  man  who  is  more  occupied  with  the  common  concerns 
of  life,  than  a  person  as  abstracted  as  a  literary  character  cau 
be,  knows  the  fallacy  of  these  signs,  and  laughs  at  them, 
without  perhaps  being  aware,  that  the  want  of  the  prejudice, 
deprives  him  of  pleasures  of  the  sublimest  nature. 

That  a  man  of  a  contemplative  cast  of  mind,  should  believe 
in  the  return  and  presence  of  departed  friends,  or  multiply  in 
any  way  the  chain  of  invisible  agencies,  (superstitions  which 
if  they  do  not  make  him  a  greater,  will  probably  make  him  a 
better  man)  is  very  excusable ;  and  that  he  should  make  them 
the  ground  work  of  a  novel,  or  introduce  them  incidentally 
is  equally  so.— That  these  superstitions  are  not  able  to  stand 
the  test  of  ridicule,  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  their  wanting 
interest.  For  example,  the  incantations  of  the  witches  in 
Macbeth,  if  read  in  the  closet,  or  considered  in  detail,  appear 
to  be  a  series  of  such  absurdities,  as  could  only  proceed  from 
a  disordered  brain ;  and  yet  I  think  few  persons  of  imagina* 
tion  have  seen  the  tragedy  performed,  without  being  moved 
by  the  mystery  which  prevails  in  the  midnight  meetings,  of 
these  wizards  of  the  air. 

With  all  our  inclination  however,  to  approve  of  the  intro- 
duction of  these  accessories  in  fictions,  we  own  we  could  not 
help  smiling  at  several  of  those  wliich  are  made  use  of  in  the 
volumes  before  us ;  for  instance,  at  Edward's  impression  (nay 
firm  conviction)  that  his  fate  was  eternally  allied  to  that  of  Ot- 
tilia, merely  because  a  glass,  on  which  the  initials  of  their 
names  were  inscribed,  fell  to  the  ground  without  being  broken, 
after  being  thrown  up  in  the  air.  This  and  several  other  puer-* 
ilities  are  only  to  be  tolerated  on  the  ground  we  have  taken; 
that  is,  a  supposition  of  the  influence  of  private  feeling. 

Not  so  however,  the  general  belief  in  fatality  which  reigns 
throughout  the  work,  and  the  general  oblivion  of  every  thing 
like  a  consolation  derived  from  religious  motives.— If  the  au- 
thor has  grown  old  in  the  persuasion  of  the  one,  and  with  the 
want  of  the  other,  we  sincerely  pity  him. — We  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  experienced  in  the  perusal  of  any  fiction,  a  deeper 

Vol,  hi.  I 
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impression  of  sadness,  than  throughout  the  one  before  us.  A 
reader  is  for  the  moment,  whatever  an  eloquent  author  chooseg 
to  make  him.  It  is  only  when  he  has  laid  down  the  volume, 
end  his  mind  is  released  from  the  line  spun  web  of  eloquence, 
that  he  returns  to  his  original  rectitude  of  thought,  and  scans 
the  imperfections  of  his  author's  theory.  Let  the  predesti- 
narian  read  this  novel,  and  see  what  becomes  of  four  amiable 
persons,  merely  because  they  surrender  themselves  without 
an  effort,  to  what  they  imagine  to  be  the  inevitable  decrees  of 
fate. 

We  believe  that  there  are  very  many  middle  aged  men, 
who,  after  having  passed  like  Edward,  through  the  bloom  of 
youth  with  an  amiable  w  ife,  would  be  afterwards  tempted  to 
neglect  her  somewhat  faded  charms,  in  order  to  fall  in  love 
with  any  pretty  niece  whom  she  might  introduce  into  their 
house.  We  believe  that  there  are  many  wives  who  would 
exchange  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  monotonous  society  of 
middle  aged  husbands,  for  that  of  a  young  officer  having  the 
attraction  of  novelty.  But  we  also  believe,  that  all  this,  in- 
stead of  proving  the  force  of  fate,  would  be  merely  the  result 
of  disordinate  passions  ;  while  on  the  contrary,  a  due  submis- 
sion to  the  laws  of  society  and  of  God,  a  proper  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  a  religious  determination  to  pursue  the  one 
and  avoid  the  other,  will  effectually  combat  what  many  please 
to  call  the  irresistible  decrees  of  destiny,  and  will  lead  the 
christian  gently  through  the  path  of  life,  instead  of  inducing 
him  to  err,  in  following  blindly  the  impulse  of  his  passions; 
by  finding  an  excuse  for  weakness  in  fatality. 

Before  we  bid  adieu  to  Goethe  and  his  novel,  we  should  saf 
something  of  the  general  character  of  the  work,  and  of  hit 
leading  merits  as  a  writer. — From  the  outline  which  we  have 
already  given  of  the  ''  Elective  Affinities,"  our  readers  wiU 
perceive  that  it  is  replete  with  incongruities,  with  extravagant 
conceptions,  and  the  most  improbable  incidents.  The  episodes, 
digressions,  and  dissertations,  form  the  most  considerable  part 
of  the  volumes,  and  have  no  immediate  connexion  with  the 
principal  story. — It  is  said  to  be  the  secret  of  the  German 
compositions  of  this  kind,  that  they  should  be  in  every  sense 
poetical ;  that  the  author  should  gratify  you  with  an  epopee 
full  of  episodes  and  rich  in  the  marvellous,  under  the  modest 
title  of  a  novel.  They  are  at  the  same  time  made  a  vehicle 
to  exhibit  his  learning  on  all  topics  of  cotemporary  science. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  plan  of  Goethe  in  this  in- 
Btance.  Some  of  his  superstitions  are  even  more  gross  than 
those  we  have  mentioned  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  restora- 
tion of  the  life  of  Ottilia's  maid,  after  she  had  thrown  herself 
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out  of  a  g^arret  into  the  street,  through  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  her  mistress,  by  the  accidental  contact  of  the  two  bodies ; 
a  miracle  which  makes  Ottilia  pass  for  a  saint  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  is  but  the  precursor  of  marij  more 
performed  at  her  tomb. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  immoral  tendency  of  this  novel. 
There  is,  in  many  parts,  a  total  want  of  delicacy.  Among  the 
supernumerary  actors,  are  a  baron  and  a  countess  casual  vi- 
sitors at  the  castle,  whose  situation  may  accord  with  Germaa 
refinement,  but  is  not  likely  to  conciliate  universal  favour.— 
They  are  represented  to  have  been,  for  a  long  time,  ena- 
moured of  each  other,  although  married  to  different  persons, 
and  console  themselves  for  the  obstinacy  of  one  of  the  latter 
in  opposing  a  divorce,  by  travelling  amicably  together.  The 
complexion  of  their  discourse,  and  the  doctrines  they  preach, 
are  perfectly  in  unison  with  their  easy  and  unprejudiced  cha- 
racter. 

In  spite  of  the  glaring  defects  which  we  have  noticed,  the 
present  work  is  powerfully  attractive,  and  evidently  from  the 
pencil  of  a  master.  The  style  is  of  finished  excellence  ;  re- 
markably pure,  and  as  perspicuous  as  the  subject  and  the 
German  idiom  will  permit ;  the  dialogue  is  skilfully  manag- 
ed, and  the  portraiture  of  manners  no  less  interesting  than 
accurate.  Many  of  the  author's  reflections  are  equally  pro- 
found and  just.  His  descriptions,  in  which  he  appears  to 
take  particular  delight,  would  be  perfect,  if  they  were  not 
somewhat  too  minute.  The  beauties  of  his  style  and  manner 
arise,  however,  chiefly  from  a  peculiar  talent  of  seizing,  in 
his  descriptions,  with  elegance  and  simplicity,  all  the  little 
characteristic  features,  springing  out  of,  and  essentially  be- 
longing to,  the  spirit  of  his  scene,  his  situation  and  his  sub- 
ject. This  circumstance  gives  to  his  narrative  an  irresistible 
dramatic  effect.  While  the  physical  eye  sees  but  words,  the 
mental  gazes  on  a  canvas,  slowly  drawn  along ;  not,  indeed^ 
on  a  canvas — for  life  itself  and  reality  may  be  said  to  be 
present. 

Goethe  does  not  exactly  tell  you  what  happened ; — ^you  see 
it  occur. — Your  imagination  becomes  at  once  engaged  with 
the  actors,  or  the  persons  implicated  in  the  denouement,  and 
remains  so  ri vetted,  that  the  illusion  never  abates ; — that  you 
never  perceive  you  are  but  reading.  There  are  passages  of 
Goethe,  which  you  might  peruse  at  sea,  during  a  squall,  al- 
most without  being  sensible  of  your  situation. — They  absorb 
you,  like  a  game  of  chess,  when  the  board  becomes  intricate, 
€r  like  the  sight  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  which,  stunning  and 
overcoming  the  beholder^  have  to  our  Jkoio  wledge^  m  more  than 
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one  instance,  excited  a  momentary  desire  of  mingling  with 
the  roaring  torrent. — And  when  you  analyse  this  extraordi- 
nary  effect,  you  find  it  always  owing  to  this,  that  Goethe 
never  leaves  unnoticed  the  smallest  circumstance  which  de- 
picts, and  rarely  suffers  your  attentipn  to  languish,  by  no- 
ticing any  which  are  irrelevant. 

Goethe  once,  at  the  request  of  some  friends,  and  to  show 
the  force  of  his  talent  in  this  respect,  chose  for  his  subject, 
the  festivity  of  a  carnival  at  Rome.  His  description  makes 
a  little  book  of  itself,  which,  we  believe,  nobody  ever  laid 
down,  after  having  taken  it  up,  without  finishing,  and  which 
leaves  you  in  a  state  of  Bacchanalian  delirium ; — in  a  con- 
dition of  mind  from  which  you  do  not,  for  some  hours,  re- 
cover. Yet  there  is  not,  in  the  whole  picture,  one  word 
which  could  be  left  out;  not  a  singli^  Jlnel^'Wrought  sen- 
tence ;  not  an  expression  betraying  that  the  author  thought 
of  himself.  He  tells  you  simply  what  passes,  but  he*tells  it 
in  such  a  manner,  that  you  are  all  the  time  of  the  party.  You 
feel  the  air  in  motion  with  the  speed  of  the  running  horses : 
— you  suffocate  in  the  crowd  pressing  forward  to  see  which 
wins  ;-^the  "  sia  amazzato*^  assails  your  ear. — ^You  try  to 
save  your  candle  on  one  side,  and  meet  a  Cerberean  mouth 
ready  to  blow  it  out  on  the  other. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  have  done  with  Goethe,  of  whose 
genius  we  can  never  speak  without  enthusiasm,  however 
much  we  may  be  disposed  to  reprobate  his  extravagancies,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  dangerous  sect  of  metaphy  sic-sentimental 
poets  and  novelists  in  Germany,  of  whom  he  is  the  leader. 

A  very  different  kind  of  tribute  from  that  which  we  deem 
suitable  to  the  metaphysics  of  the  Kantean  school,  and  to  the 
works  of  imagination  published  by  the  Germans,  is  due  to 
their  labours  in  classical  erudition,  in  antiquities,  in  ancient 
geography,  and  in  history  both  profane  and  ecclesiastical. 
The  cause  of  knowledge  is  infinitely  indebted  to  them,  for 
what  they  have  achieved  in  these  pursuits,  even  within  the 
few  years  past,  notwithstanding  the  sanguinary  and  troublous 
wars,  of  which  their  country  has  been  the  theatre  during  the 
same  interval. — Their  researches  are  no  less  remarkable  for 
depth  and  extent,  than  for  accuracy  and  method,  and  have 
been  communicated  to  the  world,  m  a  variety  of  forms,  ad- 
mirably well  calculated  to  facilitate  the  studies  of  those,  who 
may  engage  iu  the  same  career,  and  to  perpetuate  the  fruit 
of  their  own  toil,  together  with  that  of  their  predecessors. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  activity  of  their  minds, 
from  the  fact,  that  Germany  could  boast,  in  1809,  of  no  less  than 
two  hundred  authors  of  merit  ia  the  branches  of  knowledge 
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enumerated  above,  whose  works,  published  during;  the  three 
years  immediately  preceding,  amounted  to  the  number  of  five 
hundred.*  These  are  all  circumstantially  noticed  in  a  French 
volume,  which  we  have  now  in  our  hands,  intitled  "  A  Report 
made  in  1809  to  the  third  class  of  the  Institute  of  Paris,  on 
the  actual  State  of  Ancient  Literature  and  History  in  Ger- 
many."— The  author  of  this  Report,  Mr.  Charles  V  illers,  is 
himself  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  lived  for  several 
years  among  the  Germans,  in  habits  of  close  intimacy  with 
their  scholars.  In  his  Introduction,  he  discusses  the  causes 
of  the  peculiar  character  which  distinguishes  the  severer  li« 
terature  of  the  Germans,  and  of  the  singular  zeal  and  suc- 
cess with  which  they  prosecute  erudite  studies  of  every  de- 
scription. The  subject  is  curious,  and  his  observations  are 
for  the  most  part  well-founded  and  instructive.  In  the  be- 
lief that  they  will  prove  acceptable  to  our  readers,  we  shall 
not  be  deterred  by  their  length,  from  inserting  a  translation 
of  them,  as  the  conclusion  of  this  article. 

"  Let  me  be  permitted,"  says  M.  de  Villers,  "  before  I  en- 
ter upon  my  task,  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible,  what  are  the 
local  circumstances  and  the  peculiar  notions  which  give  a  dis- 
tinctive character  to  the  erudite  literature  of  Germany.  As 
long  as  science  spoke  the  same  language  throughout  Europe, 
as  long  as  the  Latin  was  the  common  tongue  of  the  learned, 
neai'ly  the  same  spirit  prevailed  among  them,  and  their  labours 
had  nearly  the  same  direction  ;  but  since  the  custom  of  writ- 
ing in  our  vernacular  idiom  has  introduced  itself,  the  Eu- 
ropean literati  have  by  degrees  ceased  to  form  a  common  fa- 
mily or  cast.  They  have  Become  in  some  manner  isolated  in 
their  respective  countries,  and  have  confined  their  views  to 
their  own  countrymen,  whose  taste  and  appetite  they  must 
necessarily  consult,  and  from  whom  they  must  experience 
that  re-action  which  always  obtains  between  a  writer  and  his 
public.  Hence  has  arisen,  in  the  bosom  of  each  nation,  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  cultivating  the  mind ;  a  local  fashion  in  the 
study  of  the  sciences." 

"  Nature,  in  raising  an  immense  barrier  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  continent,  seems  to  have  divided  them  into  two 
distinct  races,  whose  temperament  and  character  differ  very 
materiaUy.  The  first,  which  may  be  denominated  the  Gallic 
race,  occupies  the  South  and  West  of  the  great  chain  of  the 

*  The  following  statement  is  made  in  one  of  the  Monitears  of  181 1 1 
**  The  last  catalogue  of  the  fair  of  Leipsick  has  revealed  to  the  learned 
world  that  there  are  now  in  Germany  no  leas  than  10,243  authors,  full 
«f  health  aad  spirits,  and  who  print  at  least  once  a  year.'* 
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Alps,  and  of  the  bason  of  the  Rhine.  The  other,  the  Germa' 
niCy  stretches  to  the  East  and  North  of  the  same  barrier. 
Whatever,  on  either  side,  does  not  belong,  in  point  of  intel* 
lectual  culture,  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  principal  divi- 
sions, merits  but  little  consideration." 

'^  The  Germanic  race,  whose  geographical  limits  extend 
from  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  the  Rhine,  and  the  North  Sea,  as  far 
as  the  German  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  which 
includes  Denmark,  and  even  Sweden  and  Hungary,  has  a  pe- 
culiar literature  common  to  the  whole.  The  character  of  this 
literature  partakes  of  that  of  the  race,  which  is  more  sedate, 
more  patient,  more  contemplative,  more  attached  to  the  em- 
pire of  ideas ^  than  the  Gallic  character.  The  latter,  on  its 
part,  is  more  lively,  more  inclined  to  adopt  the  empire  of 
realities,  and  to  look  among  them  for  objects,  which  it  pur- 
sues with  great  eagerness.  Both  of  these  modes  of  being, 
have  their  advantages  and  inconveniences.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  place  to  compare  and  weigh  them.  It  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  show  what  differences  must  ensue  in  the  intellec- 
tual labours  of  one  and  the  other  race." 

*'  What  has  been  already  said,  prepares  the  reader  for  the 
remark,  that  the  German  exercises,  in  his  study  of  languages, 
in  his  researches  into  antiquity,  and  in  his  manner  of  treating 
history,  an  assiduity,  a  perseverance,  a  scrupulous  exactitude. 
He  attends  carefully  to  the  most  minute  details,  convinced 
as  he  is,  that  every  observation,  however  seemingly  unim* 
portant,  belongs  nevertheless  to  the  ensemble  of  knowledge, 
and  may  even  throw  unexpected  light  upon  some  part  or 
other.     The  value  he  affixes  to  things  which  may  appear  su- 

Eerfluous  to  others,  makes  him  communicate  readily  all  that 
e  knows.  This  minuteness  often  carried,  as  it  is,  to  an  ex- 
cess, and  fatiguing  for  the  reader  who  takes  but  a  slight  in- 
terest in  such  close  researches,  has  occasioned  the  imputation 
of  pedantry  to  be  attached  to  the  labours  of  the  erudite  in  ge- 
neral, and  especially  to  those  of  the  German  scholars,  while 
the  latter  have  stigmatized  works  written  in  any  other  than 
their  own  way,  as  light  and  superficial." 

^'  Besides  this  kind  of  literary  conscience,  and  scrupulous 
rectitude,  which  distinguish  the  German  scholar  in  his  studies, 
another  important  circumstance  is  to  be4:aken  into  view — that 
he  labours  neither  for  a  court,  nor  for  a  public  fashioned  after 
a  court,  who  make  elegance  and  refined  taste  indispensable 
conditions  to  the  success  of  any  work  of  the  mind.  The  greater 
part  of  the  courts  of  Germany  speak  and  read  in  French, 
and  are  almost  strangers  in  their  own  country.  The  German 
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writer,  then,  looks  for  his  public  io  the  nation  itself,  which  is 
uncontrolled,  and  over  which  the  ton  of  the  court,  and  of  the 
fashionable  world,  can  exert  no  influence.  This  nation  or  ra- 
ther the  several  nations,  who  constitute  the  German  public, 
contain  a  very  great  mass  of  information ;  or  rather,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  a  very  large  number  of  enlightened  and  well- 
educated  men.  The  German  literati  are  consequently  tried 
by  their  peers  ;  they  are  tried  severely  indeed,  but  with  suffi- 
cient equity,  by  a  numerous  public,  who  comprehend  thfe  spi- 
rit, and  appreciate  the  nature  of  their  labours." 

"  These  literati,  and  this  public,  do  not  live,  in  great  cities, 
and  still  less,  heaped  together  in  one  capital,  under  the  tyran- 
nical yoke  of  a  conventional  taste,  of  fashionable  opinions,  and 
of  a  crowd  which  has  no  wish  but  to  be  amused,  or  interested. 
The  German  scholar  is  insulated  from  what  is  called  the 
world ;  his  public,  as  1  have  said,  is  spread  over  a  vast  terri- 
tory ; — from  Berne  to  the  gates  of  St.  Petersburgh.  He  has, 
therefore,  nothing  to  do  with  a  local  spirit,  endued  with  the 
strength  which  is  derived  from  great  concentration.  The  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  different  countries  in  which  he  is  read,  does 
not  allow  of  this.  The  local  taste  of  one  spot  is  neutralized  by 
that  of  the  rest ;  so  that  on  one  hand,  the  public  judges  with  a 
tolerably  great  share  of  liberality,  and  on  the  other,  the  savant 
enjoys  the  most  perfect  independence  in  his  labours,  and  is 
entirely  exempt  from  all  influence  foreign  to  his  studies,  or 
his  meditations.  Hence  it  results  that  of  all  others,  the  erudite 
writers  of  Germany  are  perhaps  those,  who  have  the  most 
truly  classical  tacf,  and  who  modernize  least  the  antique. — 
Hence  also  the  facility  with  which  they  possess  themselves  "of 
the  spirit  of  nations  and  ages,  so  different  from  those  which 
we  see  before  us.  Hence  their  real  and  solid  success  in  anti- 
quarian researches ;  in  the  interpretation  and  translation  oftho 
ancients,  particularly  of  the  Greek  authors." 

"  There  is,  without  doubt,  another  circumstance  which  has 
contributed,  to  the  proficiency  of  the  Germans,  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  ancients  ;  1  mean,  the  obligation  which  the  pro- 
testant  countries  of  Germany  conceive  to  rest  upon  them,  of 
investigating  thoroughly  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;-— 
both  ofthe  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  books  ofthe  Bible,  conducts  those  who  devote  thera- 
selvesto  it  on  a  large  scale,  into  the  very  sanctuary  of  oriental 
literature ;  as  that  ofthe  Greek  books,  leads  to  an  intimftte  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  and  Roman  world. — These  studies 
when  they  become  the  favourite  occupation  of  a  nation,  ar^ 
powerful  stimulant^  and  auxiliaries,  to  those  which  are  conver- 
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fiant  about  antiquity,  languages,  manners  and  history.  These 
last  again  prompt  to  mythological  researches,  which  now 
chiefly  occupy  a  great  number  of  the  most  profound  men  of 
Germany/' 

"  The  marked  predilection  of  the  Germans  for  religious 
studies  has  the  additional  effect,  of  determining  in  many  cases 
the  character  of  their  productions.  The  philosopher  bends  his 
mind  to  theology ;  the  historian  selects  for  his  pen  the  history 
of  the  church  and  of  its  divisions. — It  is  therefore  that  Ger- 
man literature  abounds  in  excellent  works  on  ecclesiastical 
bubjects." 

"  I  have  said  enough  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  particular  na- 
ture or  physiognomv  as  it  were,  of  the  literary  labours  of  the 
Germans.  I  should  add,  that,  whether  from  the  influence  of 
the  seclusion  in  which  they  live,  or  from  an  extraordinary, 
although  natural  elevation  of  mind,  they  generally  love  know- 
ledge and  truth,  solely  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  and 
beauty  of  these  the  great  ends  of  their  toil. — They  study  effect 
but  very  little,  and  readily  sacrifice  external  impression  to  an 
ideal  perfection, — a  general  advancement  of  the  mind,  which 
seems  to  be  the  idol  of  almost  all  of  them, — which  gives  to 
their  writings  an  eminently  grave  and  mild  cast." 

"  I  should  remark,  in  fine,  that  the  general  circumstance 
of  the  estrangement  of  the  German  literati,  from  the  favour  of 
courts,  and  the  society  of  the  great, — the  more  popular  life, 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  this  term  in  an  elevated  sense,) 
which  they  lead,  gives  to  German  literature  rather  a  republi- 
can, than  a  monarchical  air.  But  ought  not  this  to  be  the  case  ? 
Does  not  the  bond  of  the  sciences  which  connects,  as  it  were, 
all  ages,  countries  and  ranks,  banish  from  the  mental  eye  all 
social  inequalities?  Even  the  phrase,  Republic  of  Letters,  is  so 
entirely  consecrated  by  universal  assent,  that  princes  the  most 
jealous  of  their  power,  have  heard  and  repeated  it  without  re- 
pugnance. In  tnis  erudite  republic  of  Grermany,  no  one  place 
can  possibly  enjoy  a  preponderance  over  the  rest ;  there  can 
be  no  confederacy  to  outshine,  or  cast  others  into  the  shade; 
there  is  no  point  or  centre  where  a  body  could  be  established, 
invested  with  an  authority  and  lustre,  such,  for  instance,  as 
inhere  in  the  Institute  of  France." 

"  The  four  classes  of  the  National  Institute  of  Germany, 
are  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  nation.  The  members  of 
this  Institute  are  to  be  found  in  the  smallest  schools  of  cities 
containing  two  thousand  souls ;  in  country  parsonages;  in  uni- 
versities, and  private  academies.  You  will  find  a  celebrated 
ficoliast  inhabiting  a  country  town ;  a  g^at  astronomer  passing 
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his  life  in  a  village.  If  something  be  thus  lost  as  to  what  we 
call  taste,  for  which,  under  such  circumstances,  there  can  be 
no  fixed  standard  or  common  centre,  much  is  gained  on  the 
score  of  freedom  and  originality  of  sentiment.  Opinion  is 
energetically  opposed  to  opinion,  school  to  school,  and  by  this 
collision,  unexpected  light  is  frequently  elicited. — If  the  cele- 
brated Wolf  suggests,  at  Halle  or  at  Berlin,  an  idea  concern** 
ing  an  ancient  author,  who  appears  too  bold,  an  antagonist 
immediately  springs  up  at  Copenhagen,  Gottingen,  Frank- 
fort, Meissen,  &c. — The  whole  of  this  classical  public  takes 
part  in  the  discussion,  and  encourages  the  disputants ;  a 
number  of  learned  journals  disseminate  their  arguments,  and 
on  every  side  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  question,  by  ano- 
nymous essays  from  the  ablest  hands.'' 

Z. 
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Travels  in  'carious  Countries  of  Europe^  Asia  and  Afiicd. 
By  Edward  Daniel  Clarke^  LL.  D.  Part  the  First. 
Russia^  Tariary  and  Turkey, 

We  know  not  tliat  we  ever  experienced,  as  literary  goter* 
fnandsj  a  severer  disappointment,  than  in  the  pertisai  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  Travels  in  Kussia,  which  have  been  recently  re- 
t)rinted  in  this  country  from  the  English  edition.  In  Eng- 
land, long  before  the  volume  was  published  there,  -^^  e  heard 
the  most  sanguine  predictions  with  respect  to  the  delight 
which  it  was  to  afford  universally.  We  wcTe  then  taught 
to  believe,  that  Dr.  Clarke  was  preparing  a  banquet  For  the 
public,  which  would  gratify  the  most  fastidious  palate,  and 
win  over  the  most  splenetic  epicure.  Before  the  work  itself 
fell  into  our  hands,  we  had  read  the  accounts  given  of  it,  in 
the  journals  of  Great  Britain ;  particularly  those  of  the 
Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Reviews. — Our  expectations 
were,  indeed,  somewhat  abated,  by  the  extracts  with  which 
we  were  furnished,  and  by  the  strictures  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  which,  however,  altliough  they  detect  many  serious 
blemishes  in  Dr.  Clarke,  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  strain  of 
warm  commendation. 

In  reading  the  critique  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  we 
made  every  allowance,  for  the  bias  they  were  likely  to  receive^ 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having,  two  years  before, 
pledged  themselves  as  it  were,  for  the  infallibility  of  their 
author,  and  from  the  perfect  coincidence  of  his  opinions, 
with  those,  which  they  had  uniformly  maintained,  on  the 
subject  of  Russia.— \\e  were  quite  aware  that  they  must 
strongly  relish  any  bitterness  of  invective  against  the  Rus- 
sian government  and  nation,  after  what  they  had  advanced 
concerning  both,  in  their  review  of  Rulhiere's  History  of 
Poland;  and  particularly  after  the  promulgation  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentiment  contained  in  their  2Sth  Number.  "  Consi- 
dering how  little  the  Russian  power  has  shown  itself  capable 
of  effecting  for  the  salvation  of  Europe — how  wretched  is  the 
state  of  its  subjects  under  the  Russian  government — how  tri- 
fling an  acquisition  of  strength  thecommoji  enemy  could  ex- 
pect to  obtain,  from  the  entire  possession  of  its  resources;  wq 
acknowledge  that  we  should  contemplate  with  great  com- 
posure, any  change  which  might  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
improvement,  and  scatler  the  forces  oj  France  over  the  domi' 
nions  of  the  Czars  I !  /''*  / 

♦Review  of  Lord  Sheffield,  and  other?,  on  foreign  afiairs. 
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Notwithstanding  our  recollection,  of  the  exist^ence  of  such 
obst;acles  as  these,  to  perfect  impartiality  on  the  part  of  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  the  other  discouraging  circum- 
stances we  have  mentioned,  our  hopes  with  regard  to  Dr. 
Clarke  were  sustained,  by  the  singularly  positive  tone,  and 
affectionate  tenor,  of  their  panegyric,  on  this  long  ordained 
apostle  of  light.  From  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  Scot- 
tish critics,  and  our  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  writings 
we  did  not  think  that  the  feelings  of  party,  or  that  precon- 
ceived opinions  of  any  kind,  would  ever  exert  an  influence 
over  them,  so  strong  and  sinister,  as  to  disarm,  not  only  their 
usual  severity,  but  their  characteristic  sagacity,  and  to  betray 
them  into  such  imposing  encomiums  as  the  following,  on  any 
but  one,  who  possessed,  at  least  an  extraordinary  share  of 
merit. — They  state  '^  that  all  they  had  anticipated  from  the 
adventurous  spirit  and  known  abilities  of  Dr.  Clarke  has  been 
fulfilled;" — that  "  in  a  long  and  laborious  progress  through 
countries  little  visited,  or  much  misrepresented  by  others,  he 
has  observed  carefully,  and  often  wisely ;" — "  has  plainly  and 
sensibly  related  his  adventures;" — "  has  given  a  fair  tran- 
script of  the  impressions  made  upon  him  by  what  he  saw  and 
heard  ;" — "  that  he  is  extremely  free  from  the  sins  of  affecta,-  ^ 
tion;" — that  they  have  nothing  to  reprehend  in  his  bool^ 
"  but  a  few  venial  oversights,"  and  to  crown  all, — '-  that  he 
certainly»unites  more  of  the  qualifications  essential  to  his  dif- 
ficult calling,  as  a  traveller,  and  proceeds  in  the  compilation 
of  his  journal,  and  the  digestion  of  his  narrative,  upon  far 
eounder  views  of  the  nature  of  his  duties,  than  any  one  whose 
labours  had  come  under  their  notice!" 

We  did  not  imagine  that  those  who  themselves,  as  critics, 
undoubtedly  combine  "  more  of  the  qualifications  essential  to 
their  difficult  calling,  and  sounder  views  of  the  nature  of  their 
duties,"  than  any  others  of  our  numerous  fraternity,  would 
have  bestowed  this  "•  the  highest  meed  of  praise"  for  tran- 
scendent merit  in  any  vocation,  on  an  author  not  in  some  de- 
gree worthy  of  the  boon ;  and  have  attached  the  most  autho- 
ritative of  recoiumendations  to  his  writings,  if  these  v*ere  not, 
in  fact,  finished  patterns  of  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  judicious 
composition.  We  were  unwilling  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
this  unhallowed  allotment  of  their  favours  in  any  case,  and 
particularly  in  one,  where  the  point  at  issue,  is  of  such  vast 
importance,  as  whether,  not  simply  a  few  individuals,  but  a 
whole  nation,  consisting  of  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants,  and 
claiming  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  civilization,  isto  be  con&ider- 
ed  as  scarcely  ^?ntitled  to  the  epithet  of  human,  and  as  wal- 
lowing universally,  in  the  vilest  pollutions  of  the  mo$t  sensual 
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barbarism,  and  the  most  abject  slavery;  for  such  is  the  true 
amount  of  the  charge  which  Dr.  Clarke  prefers  against  Rus- 
sia, and  which  it  is  the  object,  of  almost  every  paragraph  of 
his  work  to  confirm. 

Under  the  impressions  we  have  liere  stated,  we  took  up 
the  Travels  of  Dr.  Clarke  with  unusual  avidity,  but  had  not 
read  many  pages,  before  we  began  to  suspect,  that  we  had 
been  miserably  deceived. — As  we  proceeded,  our  disgust  in- 
creased, and  after  wading  through  the  whole  volume,  we 
closed  it  with  the  conviction,  that  the  author  was  the  very 
reverse  of  what  he  is  represented  to  be,  by  his  Edinburgh 
friends.  We  found  his  work  throughout,  a  malignant,  elabo- 
rate and  yet  awkward  libel  against  a  whole  people,  of  whom 
he,  in  fact,  personally,  had,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  paiiicu- 
lars  of  his  own  narrative,  but  little  reason  to  complain,  al- 
though he  would  fain  exhibit  himself,  as  the  victim  of  their 
pretended  ferocity  and  rapaciousness. — We  found  him  not 
only  grossly  deficient  in  common  candour,  in  gratitude,  and 
in  manly  sense,  but  in  consistency,  in  method,  in  general 
scientific  knowledge,  in  intelligent  observation,  and  even  in 
the  vulgar  merit  of  a  tolerably  good  style: — filling  his  pages 
with  the  most  puerile  and  slanderous  anecdotes;  falling  into 
the  most  palpable  and  immediate  contradictions;  repeating 
verbatim,  in  several  instances,  whole  paragraphs  of  his  coarse 
invective  ;  outraging  all  taste  and  decency  in  a  multitude  of 
his  phrases; — surfeiting  the  reader  with  peevish,  jejune 
stories  of  his  own  fictitious  martyrdom;  violating,  in  fine, 
every  rule  of  sound  logic  and  fair  accusation,  by  sweeping 
anathemas,  and  the  most  vague  generalities. 

We  deemed  all  this  the  m.ore  extraordinary  and  unpardon- 
able, as  Dr.  Clarke  had  enjoyed,  in  the  space  of  eleven  years, 
which  elapsed  from  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Russia, 
until  that  of  the  publication  of  his  work,  full  time  to  correct 
whatever  inaccuracies  of  language  or  relation,  might  have 
crept  into  his  journal  in  the  haste  of  itinerary  composition. 
He  had  wanted  for  none  of  the  advantages,  requisite  to 
enable  him  to  tranquillize  his  mind  into  a  state  of  philoso- 
phical equity,  to  chasten  the  outre  colouring,  and  to  temper 
the  excessive  asperity,  and  immoderate  latitude  of  censure 
into  which  he  might  have  been  originally  betrayed,  by  what 
we  would  readily  allow  to  be,  excusable  sentiments  of  indig- 
nation, however  warm,  on  the  supposition,  that  he  had  been 
really  plundered  and  maltreated  by  the  Russians,  to  the  ex- 
tent implied  in  his  general  declarations,  although  by  no  means 
proved  in  his  few  and  equivocal  examples  of  the  fact.  He 
fc^d,  besides,  in  the  long  interval  v.  c  have  mentioneH,  ample 
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leisure  to  recollect  and  describe,  what  he  saw  in  Russia  of  a 
praiseworthy  nature;  to  draw  from  his  memory  and  to  recite, 
in  the  benevolent  spirit  and  with  the  ingenious  alacrity  of  a 
philanthropist,  many  more  exceptions  than  the  few  he  has  so 
reluctantly  and  penuriously  made,  to  his  general  accusation  of 
superlative  barbarism  and  depravity  ;  for,  common  sense  will 
not  endure  even  the  supposition,  that,  among*  a  nation  so 
populous  as  the  Russian,  and  circumstanced  as  she  has  been 
for  many  years  past,  there  is  nothing  to  be  extolled  ;  scarcely 
a  single  instance  of  moral  or  intellectual  worth ;  of  ordinary 
refinement  in  manners  or  in  feeling.  So  monstrous  and  incre- 
dible a  tale  can  argue,  in  the  person  who  would  thus  write  or 
talk,  nothing  other  than  downright  stupidity,  or  premeditated 
slapder,  or  the  most  narrow  prejudice.  It  must,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  judicious  men,  defeat  its  own  purpose,  and  recoil 
upon  the  nan-ator. 

Our  opinion  of  Dr.  Clarke's  book  was  so  opposite  to  that 
of  our  brethren  in  England,  that  we  could  not  but  distrust 
even,  as  it  were,  the  evidence  of  our  humble  intuition.  We 
were,  therefore,  induced  to  consult  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  impartial  of  our  literary  friends,  who  had  read  the  work 
with  attention.  We  discovered  that  they  concurred  fully  in 
our  decision,  and  were  no  less  indignant  than  ourselves,  at  the 
unparalleled  license  with  which  the  author  has  availed  himself 
of  his  character  of  a  travelling  antiquary,  to  vilify  an  immense 
people  for  the  gratification  of  his  private  resentments,  and  at 
the  hardihood  with  which  he  has  attempted  to  mislead  the 
British  public,  and  the  world,  upon  the  strength  of  the  repu- 
tation for  general  ability  and  knowledge,  which  he  had  so 
undeservedly  acquired,  by  his  proficiency  in  archaiological 
studies.  In  our  estimate  of  the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  we 
are  moreover,  guided  by  the  information  we  have  industriously 
collected,  from  other  sources  of  at  least  equal  authority.  We 
allude  to  the  previous  narratives  of  English  and  other  travel- 
lers, and  particularly  to  the  copious  verbal  accounts,  we  receiv- 
ed in  Paris,  and  in  London,  from  men  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, whose  opportunities  were  much  more  favourable  to  cor- 
rect observation  than  those  of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  who,  cer- 
tainly, like  ourselves,  are  very  far  from  being  disposed  to  ex- 
aggerate the  merits,  or  to  overrate  the  resources  either  of  the 
Russian  government  or  people. 

We  do  not  propose  to  adduce  at  present,  any  examples  from 
pr.  Clarke's  book,  in  support  of  the  opinion  we  have  expressed 
p.bovo.  concerning  its  literary  merits. — The  undertaking  would 
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lead  us  further,  than  our  limits  and  leisure  will  allow  us  to 
go.  Jt  would,  indeed  be  f-uperfluous  as  regards  the  majority 
even  of  his  American  readers,  whose  taste  and  discernment 
are  sufficient,  without  our  aid,  to  conduct  them  to  very  sound 
conclusions  on  this  point.  The  case,  however,  is  somewhat 
different  with  respect  to  the  paramount  concern  of  his  accu- 
racy and  good  faith,  which,  although  much  more  than  suspi- 
cious on  the  very  face  of  his  statements,  require,  perhaps,  for 
the  instruction  of  a  certain  class  of  readers,  to  be  tested  by  a 
particular  analysis.  Here  fortunately  we  can  produce,  from 
much  more  competent  Iiands  than  our  own,  what  we  deem 
quite  adequate  for  the  purpose. 

A  Russian  gentleman,  now  resident  in  this  country,  has 
furnished  us  with  an  investigation  of  these  topics,  under  the 
title  of  ••  Observations  on  the  first  Volume  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
Travels ;"  whicli  we  have,  with  great  cheerfulness,  undertaken 
to  communicate  to  the  public,  and  to  which  the  remarks  we 
have  made  with  respect  to  the  v.ork,  are  to  be  considered 
as  merely  introductory.  This  able  auxiliary  has  accomplished 
all  we  could  desire,  although  he  has  stiU  left  untouched, 
ample  materials  for  much  more  voluminoes  criticism,  and 
still  severer  reproof — He  does  not,  indeed,  profess  to  ex- 
pose all  the  errors  of  the  Cambridge  Professor, — a  task  which 
would  be  endless — or  to  examine  them  in  regular  order: — a 
mode  of  proceeding  not  necessary  in  a  case,  w  herein  it  is  sim- 
ply essential,  to  sliow  by  a  few  prominent,  and  convincing  il- 
lustrations, ^^hat  degree  of  credit  is  due,  in  general,  to  tlie  re» 
presentations  of  such  a  traveller  as  Dr.  Clarke. 

Before  we  proceed  to  occupy  our  readers  with  the  "  Obser- 
■\  ations,'  we  ought  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  thair  au- 
thor, and  tl.e  spirit  in  which  they  are  framed.  This  gentleman 
is  a  native  of  Russia,  educated  in  that  country,  and  famili- 
arly acquainted,  not  only  with  the  scenes,  which  Dr.  Clarke 
undertakes  to  describe,  but  with  most  of  the  remarkable 
personages,  of  whom  the  latter  speaks.  He  has,  moreover, 
travelled  and  resided  among  the  most  polished  and  enlighten- 
ed nations  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
society,  and  in  the  exercise  of  functions,  peculiarly  fitted  to 
enlarge  and  liberalize  the  mind,  and  to  divest  it  of  all  local  pre- 
judices, and  blind  attachments. —  To  the  strength  of  judgment 
and  the  elevation  of  character,  resulting  from  such  accidental 
advantages  improved  with  equal  industry  and  success,  he 
unites  natural  endowments  of  the  most  attractive  and  valuable 
kind,  and  tl\e  most  extensive  attaiumeRts  in  literature.   In  all 
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respects  he  is  himself,  a  signal  proof,  in  his  individual  capa- 
city, of  the  injustice  of  the  aspersions  which  Dr.  Clarke  has 
cast  on  the  universal  Russian  people.  Upon  testimony  com- 
ing from  a  quarter  like  this,  we  may  be  permitted  to  rely, 
even  after  making  every  proper  deduction  on  the  score  of  na- 
tional predilections,  in  opposition  to  whatever  may  be  urged 
to  the  contrary,  in  a  work  such  as  "  The  Travels  in  Russia," 
&c.  must  in  a  short  time  appear  to  all  our  readers. 

That  the  author  of  the  "  Observations"  should  be  incensed 
against  Dr.  Clarke,  and  express  himself  in  a  language  corre- 
spondent to  his  feelings,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  or 
objection,  when  the  nature  of  the  obloquy  which  he  repels  is 
taken  into  consideration.  Nor  will  it  be  wondered  at,  if  he 
be  indignant  at  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  inclined  to 
impeach  their  motives,  not  having  enjoyed  personal  oppor- 
tunities of  appreciating  their  genuine  patriotism,  and  at  the 
same  time,  of  observing  to  what  an  extent  party  zeal  and 
system,  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  are 
suffered  to  interfere,  with  the  operations  of  the  soundest 
judgment,  and  the  dictates  of  the  purest  integrity. — The 
more  lofty  the  opinion  which  he  and  ourselves  entertain  of 
the  Scottish  critics,  of  the  services  they  have  rendered  to 
literature,  and  of  the  importance  and  sacred  character  of 
their  ministry,  the  more  bitterly  do  we  deplore  the  perver- 
sion of  their  powers  and  labours,  to  ends  directly  adverse, 
we  are  assured,  to  those  which  it  is  at  all  times  tlieir  inten- 
tion, and  which  it  has  hitherto  been  eminently  their  good 
fortune  to  promote. 

As  Americans  we  can  the  more  readily  sympathize  in  the 
wounded  feelings  of  our  foreign  friend,  and  excuse  any 
warmth  of  recrimination  to  which  he  may  be  excited,  inas* 
much  as  our  own  country  has  often  been  the  subject  of  attacks 
similar  to  that  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  made  upon  Russia.  Eng- 
lish travellers — persons  it  is  true  of  much  less  learning  and 
reputation  than  the  Cambridge  Professor — but  with  still  baser 
ingratitude  on  their  part,  and  as  little  colour  of  plausibility, 
have  heaped  the  most  odious  calumnies  upon  the  United 
States.  Like  him,  they  have  talcen  as  the  ground  of  general 
censure,  those  single  instances  of  turpitude  in  morals  and 
manners,  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  country,  and  which, 
if  they  were  sufHcient  to  warrant  the  charge  of  universal  or 
general  barbarism  against  any  people,  w^ould  be  equally  ef- 
fectual to  prove  that  there  is  no  civilization  left  on  earth. 

On  the  whole,  from  motives  v/hich  the  tenor  of  the  three 
preceding  paragraphs  must  render  apparent,  we  have  thought 
It  advisable  to  abstain  from  expunging  or  rocdiiying  any 
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part  of  the  following  acute  and  instructive  dissertation.  It 
was  originally  written  in  French.  What  we  now  print  is  a 
literal  translation. 


ObsercotioJis  on  (he  first  Volume  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels  in 
JRifssia,   Tartari/,  and  Turkct/. 


BY    A    RUSSIAN. 


The  Travels  of  Dr.  Clarke  in  Russia,  have  lately  been 
republished  in  this  country,  and  are  said  to  be  bought  up 
with  an  avidity  proportioned  to  the  singularity  of  the  work. 
The  rapidity  of  their  sale  is  probably  in  no  small  degree  oc- 
casioned by  the  exaggerations  in  which  the  learned  Doctor 
has  indulged  himself; — for  the  curiosity  of  the  public  is  al- 
ways particularly  excited  by  the  effusions  of  nialigfiity. 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  read  adopt  the  opinions 
of  others-  on  subjects  of  literature,  without  giving  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  examining  whether  these  be  just  or 
otherwise.  It  is  much  more  convenient  to  take  them  up 
ready  made,  especially  when  they  are  sanctioned  by  autho- 
rity so  respectable  as  that  of  the  Edinburgh   Reviewers. 

In  all  probability.  Dr.  Clarke's  book  will  obtain  an  ex- 
tensive ^circulation  in  the  United  States,  and  with  it  will  be 
disseminated  the  calumnies,  of  which  its  author  is  so  prodi- 
gal. The  unfavourable  impressions  produced  by  the  latter 
w  ill  perhaps  outlive  the  cause  which  gave  them  birth.  Few 
persons  will  be  disposed,  after  reading  the  work,  to  inquire 
if  this  writer  (who  is  represented  as  a  mail  of  letters,  and  who 
calls  himself  a  Christian),  eiilier  did  or  could  speak  the 
truth— for  we  may  doubt  that  it  i>  possible  for  any  individual 
to  acquire  an  exact  knowledge  of  a  country  entirely  new  to 
him^  the  language  of  which  too  he  was  ignorant  of,  by  tra- 
versini:^  it  in  a  post-chaise,  in  th(f  short  space  of  less  than 
three  months.  The  ciicuuistances  under  which  he  found 
himself  in  Russia  were  not  favourable  tor  observation.  He 
experienced,  according  to  Iiis  own  account,  molestations 
which  precipitated  his  progress,  and  deprived  him  of  that 
tranquillity  of  mind  indispensable  for  the  formation  of  ac- 
curate remarks.  Indeed  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Clarke  resemble 
the  flight  of  a  malefactcr.  and  we  are  tem|)ted  to  compare 
him  to  one  of  those  Parthians  we  read  of  in  history,  who, 
w  hile  urging  their  rapid  retreat,  discJiarged  shat\s  dipped  in 
poison  at  their  pursuers. 

Dr.  Clarke  may,  for  aught  v,  e  know,  be  a  learned  antiqua- 
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rian,  but  it  is  more  easy  to  decvpher  inscriptions  on  moulder- 
ing- mountains,  than  to  trace  with  equity  tlie  character  of  a 
nation,  ag^ainst  which  he  imagines  that  he  has  well  founded 
causes  of  complaint.  Not  content  with  tellino^  what  he  has 
seen,  he  chooses  to  entertain  us  with  the  exhibition  of  phan- 
toms raised  by  his  own  ill  humour.  In  consequence,  the  pic- 
ture he  has  drawn  of  the  moral  taste  of  Russia,  is  only  a  dis- 
gusting aggregate  of  unfounded  and  often  contradictory  as- 
sertions, and  of  scandalous  anecdotes,  which  prove  nothing, 
but  which  ought  to  have  been  suppressed,  from  motives  of 
regard  for  the  persons  who  confided  them  to  his  discretion. 
The  "  Travels  of  Dr.  Clarke  in  Russia,"  is  a  libel  which  de- 
serves to  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with  the  Memoirs  of 
Gorani,  those  of  Masson,  the  Travels  of  Acerbi,  and  the  Lei-' 
ters  of  Fievee  on  England.  They  constitute  a  production 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  letters. — Yet  more  unworthy  of  the 
learned  critics  who  have  undertaken  its  defence,  is  the  ap- 
plause they  have  lavished  upon  it. 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  thus  impudently  calumniating  the  Russian 
nation,  is  guilty  of  falsehood  the  more  reprehensible,  as  it  is 
the  effect  of  deliberation.  He  is  not  ignorant  that  he  may, 
with  impunity,  assert  that  of  a  whole  people,  which  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  say  of  an  individual.  In  all  countries  the  law 
is  open  against  those  who  defame  private  characters — but  to 
what  tribunal  can  the  Russian  nation  appeal  against  the  con- 
tumelies of  Dr.  Clarke  ?  Under  actual  circumstances,  it  is 
not  in  Great  Britain  itself,  that  they  can  look  for  impartial 
judges.  In  that  island  is  indeed  to  be  found  a  literary  areo- 
pagus  justly  famed  for  the  talents  which  its  members  have  hi- 
therto displayed,  in  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties 
they  have  assumed,  of  detecting  impostures,  and  enlighten- 
ing public  opinion.  It  was  to  be  expected,  that  far  from  sanc- 
tioning the  exaggerations  of  Dr.  Clarke,  offensive  as  they 
equally  are  to  truth  and  to  decency,  these  judges  would  have 
loaded  him  with  their  indignant  censure  ; — but,  no  I  they 
have  already  pronounced  sentence  in  favour  of  the  calumnia- 
tor ;  and,  in  so  doing,  have  violated  and  discredited  the  very 
principles  which  they  had  promulgated  (in  the  review  of 
Acerbi's  Sweden)  as  a  moral  code  for  all  travellers.  It  will 
be  seen,  in  the  course  of  these  observations,  that  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers  have  been  wanting  in  caution  (to  use  no 
harsher  term),  when  they  assure  their  readers  that  Dr.  Clarke 
has  generally  avoided  the  vice  of  most  travellers — that  of 
publishing  what  may  injure  individuals."  * 

*  jSdinburffh  Review,  No.  32,  p.  362. 

Vol.  III.  L 
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To  account  for  such  partiality  in  censors  irenerallv  so  se- 
vere and  scrupulous,  it  might  perhaps  be  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain which  political  sect  in  England  claims  the  charitable 
Doctor  as  a  partisan  :  for  this  would  not  be  the  first  occasion 
on  w'lich  the&e  g:ritlemen  have  been  suspected  of  making 
their  literary  principles  subserv  ient  to  their  political  opi- 
n'.OHs.  How  eagerly  do  they  avail  themselves  cf  the  testi- 
ipony  of  Dr.  Clarke,  to  confirm  their  belief  ••  of  tlie  barbar- 
ism of  Russia,  and  its  unfitness  to  su-pport  rt  great  and  use- 
ful part  in  European:  affairs!"  How  triun  phantly  do  they 
exclaim,  "  Such  are  the  deeds  of  the  people  from  whose  in- 
terference in  the  concerns  of  civilized  nations,  so  mighty  a 
check  has  been  more  than  once  looked  for,  to  the  progress 
of  French  injustice  and  oppression  I'  Would  it  not  seem, 
on  reading  these  passages,  that  Dr.  Clarke  had  advanced  no- 
thing without  proof? 

It  is  very  possible  that,  as  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  assert, 
the  power  of  Russia  and  the  importance  of  her  alliance  have 
been  exaggerated  in  England ;  but  w  ill  they  deny  that  the  al- 
liance was  natural,  and  that  Great  Britain  derived  from  it  great 
advantages  in  her  political  combinations  ?  When  they  say  that 
too  much  importance  was  attached  to  that  alliance,  in  Lord 
Lauderdale's  negotiations  at  Paris,  we  regret  that  they  have 
not  thouijht  fit  toexnlain  what  concessions  France  would  have 
made  to  Britain,  on  condition  that  the  latter  power  should 
abandon  the  interests  of  Rusbia.  it  is  not  given  to  us  to 
comprehend  how  a  solid  and  honourable  peace  could  have 
been  the  consequence  of  such  an  abandonment.  Admitting, 
however,  that  Britain  did  make  some  sacrifices  in  favour  of 
Russia  on  that  occasion,  yet,  assuredlv,  it  will  not  be  contested, 
that  in  all  the  alliances  contracted  between  the  two  nations 
since  the  year  1799,  (when  Russia  first  took  an  active  part  in 
the  general  affairs  of  Europe)  she  manifested  all  possible  good 
faith  in  the  execution  of  the  important  measures  which  she 
hadconcertedwith  Great  Britain.  Ifevents  did  not  correspond 
with  expectation,  to  whom  is  the  fault  ascribable  ?  Will  the 
world  attribute  to  Russia  the  loss  of  tlie  battle  of  Marengo  in 
1800? — the  capitulationof  L  hn  in  ISOj? — the  disaster  of  Jena 
in  1806  ?  W  ith  every  alliance,  torrents  of  Russian  blood  were 
shed  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  in  Holland,  and  in  Germany. 
Until  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  terminated  our  connexion  with  Eng- 
land, who  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  nearly  100,000 
Russians  were  lost  to  their  country,  whilst  their  English  allies 
were  employed  in  conquering;  Egypt  and  Buenos  Ayres  ? 

We  indulge  the  hope  that  posterity  w  ill  judge  with  less  par- 
tiality, of  the  caiT^e^  which  have  placed  Europe  in  her  actual 
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situation.  When  the  calumnies  of  Dr.  Clarke  shall  be  buried 
in  oblivion,  after  havin«^  passed  through  merited  contempt, 
more  equity  will  be  manifested  in  appreciating  the  political 
conduct  of  Russia,  from  the  accession  of  its  present  sovereign 
to  the  date  of  the  peice  of  Tilsit.  During  this  interval,  at 
least,  of  which  alone  it  is  here  material  to  speak,  we  insist 
that  the  proceedings  of  our  government  were  constantly  no 
less  dignified,  liberal,  and  disinterested,  than  those  of  Great 
Britain.  We  have  allowed  ourselves  this  digression,  because 
it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  in  their  notice  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Tra- 
vels, to  justifv  their  political  opinions  at  the  expense  of  Rus- 
sia. We  will  now  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  passages 
in  Dr.  Clarke's  book,  in  which  he  has  betrayed  the  most 
open  disregard  for  truth. 

In  March  1800,  Dr.  Clarke  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg. — 
His  abode  in  the  capital  of  Russia  must  have  been  of  short 
duration,  if  we  measure  it  by  the  chapter  which  he  has  appro- 
priated to  the  subject.     He  left  St.  Petersburg  on  the  3d  of 
April,  and  arrived  at  Moscow  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month — 
having  consequently  travelled,  in  less  than  six  days,  a  distance 
of  500  English  miles.    He  set  out  from  Moscow  the  30th  day, 
after  sojourning  there  nearly  eight  weeks.    On  the  7th  of  June 
we  find  him  at  Voronesh,  a  distance  of  444  English  miles 
(516  versts)  from  Moscow.     Leaving  Voronesh  the  12th  of 
the  same  month.  Dr.  Clarke  arrived  at  Tsherkask,  the  capital 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  on  the  21st.     These  two  cities  are  411 
English  miles  (or  616  versts)  distant  from  each  other.   He  re- 
mained among  the  Don  Cossacks  twelve  days — viz.  from  his 
entrance  into  their  territory  at  the  village  of  Kasanskaja,  to 
his  arrival  at  the  fortress  of  Rostof  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month.     If  we  deduct  two  days  spent  at  Kasanskaja,  four  at 
Tsherkask,  and  three  at  Oxai,  we  find  that  this  savant  went 
through  the  whole  territory  in  question  in  three  days ; — a  dis- 
tance of  280  English  miles.    No  more  than  eleven  days  were 
necessary  for  our  expeditious  traveller  to  traverse  the  coun- 
try of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea  (Tshernomorskie  Co- 
saki),  and  to  arrive  in  the  Crimea ;  for  he  sailed  from  Ta- 
ganrock  on  July  Sd,  and  was  at  Yenishale  on  the  14th  of  that 
month.     The  distance  which  he  overran,  after  landing  on  the 
Asiatic  shore,  until  he  reached  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsu- 
la of  Taman,  is  3Q3  English  miles  (544  versts),  by  the  route 
he  took.     Two  of  the  eleven  dciys  he  stayed  at  Ekaterinoder, 
the  capital  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Of  the  whole  time  Dr.  Clarke  spent  in  the  Russian  domi- 
nions, nearly  one  half  was  passed  in  the  Crimea.  He  arrived 
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there  the  1 4th  July,  and  left  it  by  the  Isthmus  of  Perekose 
about  the  12th  October.  Two  of  these  three  months  he  lived 
in  tie  house  of  Dr.  Pailas, — partof  the  time  from  choice,  but 
more  of  it  in  consequence  of  a  serious  indisposition. 

^y  comparing  the  above  dates,  we  learn  that  Dr.  Clarke 
was  al)oiit  seven  montlis  and  a  half  in  Russia, — from  the  loth 
March*  to  the  30th  Octoberf  ISOO.  Ii  we  deduct  two  months 
at  Moscow,  as  many  at  Professor  Pallas's,  and  about  tlnee 
weeks  at  various  other  places,  it  will  appear  that  the  Doctor 
v/as  no  njore  than  tr^o  months  in  travelling  over  a  space  of 
2j00  English  miles. i — We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  estimate 
the  degiee  of  correctness  with  w  hich  he  can  have  made  obser- 
vations on  the  moral  character  of  the  Russian  nation. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting,  that  there  are  some 
truths  in  the  book  before  us.  We  will  not  deny,  that,  in  the 
physical  aspect  of  our  country,  many  things  must  make  a  dis- 
agreeable impression  on  the  mind  of  an  Englishman.  The 
roads  do  not  resemble  the  turnpike- ways  of  England; — the 
inns  are  bad; — the  habitations  of  the  Russian  peasants  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  cottages  of  English  husband- 
men. Nay  more;  the  details  of  administration  necessarily 
bear,  in  many  instances,  marks  of  the  imperfections  resulting 
from  an  unlimited  form  of  government.  If  our  author  had 
been  content  to  notice  only  defects  of  this  description,  without 
confounding  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereign  with  the 
habitual  spirit  of  the  government, — without  establishing  upon 
solitary  facts,  general  opinions  injurious  to  the  Russian  nation, 
his  book  would  have  been  received  with  applause  even  in 
Russia  ;  for  in  all  countries  there  are  useful  truths  w  hich  are 
to  be  learned  only  from  strangers.  But  he  has  undertaken  to 
speak  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  to  appreciate  the  na- 
tional character,  without  having  given  himself  time  to  become 
acquainted  even  with  their  leading  features.  He  has  presumed 
to  explain  the  most  secret  motives  of  conduct,  in  those  with 
whom  he  chanced  to  meet,  on  the  suspicious  testimony  of 
such  beings,  as  a  valet  de  place,  or  on  the  suggestions  of  his 
own  malice. — Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  has  laid 
himself  open  to  the  double  reproach  of  having  fallen  into 
gross  errors  and  continual  contradictions  ? 


*  We  take  this  for  the  date  of  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg. 

+  The  day  he  embarked  at  Odessa. 

±  All  the  distances  above  staled,  are  taken  from  the  tables  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels;  they  very  nearly  correspond  withth«se 
marked  in  the  carle  generate  de  VEippJre,  piiblished  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  1799.  The  meteorological  table  (also  in  the  ap^endii)  served  to  as- 
cerlain  the  lime  he  resided  at  diflfcrent  places. 
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In  the  preface,  (p.  ix.)  the  Russian  government  is  accused 
of  fostering,  from  a  principle  of  policy,  the  ignorance  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  relatively  to  the  state  of  the  southern  provin* 
ces  of  its  empire — and  of  sedulously  concealing  the  only  toler- 
ably correct  charts,  which  exist,  of  tlie  co^ists  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  of  the  course  of  the  rivers  wl.ich  fall  into  it.  As  this 
accusation  is  frequently  repeated,  we  shall  notice  it  here,  in 
order,  as  we  think,  to  refute  it,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  candid 
reader. — When  Dr.  Clarke  made  his  appearance  in  Russia, 
officers  belonging  to  the  staff  of  the  army  were  occupied  in 
Finland,  in  Poland,  in  the  Crimea,  and  in  several  other  por- 
tions of  the  empire,  with  making  detailed  draughts  of  these 
respective  countries.  The  object  of  that  undertaking  was, 
to  rectify  the  errors  in  the  general  map  of  the  empire,  or  ra- 
ther to  prepare  one  which  should  be  more  correct.  This  map 
or  atlas,  composed  of  more  than  one  hundred  sheets,  was  pub- 
lished at  St.  Petersburg  in  1806,  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  is  for  sale,  on  very  moderate  terms,*  at  the  depot 
imperial  des  cartes.  We  will  not  take  upon  us  to  compare  it 
with  that  of  Sweden  by  Mr.  Herinellin,f  but  we  can  assure 
our  readers,  that  it  completely  destroys  Dr.  Clarke's  assertion 
respecting  the  want  of  geographical  charts.  In  the  one  to 
which  we  allude,  the  learned  gentleman  will  not  find  the. 90z/;?c^- 
ir?gs  of  the  coasts  of  the  Crimea  laid  down,  but  he  will  meet 
with  topographical  details  of  the  parts  of  the  Russian  mo- 
narchy which  have  hitherto  been  least  observed,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  every  man  who  travels  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  not,  like  the  doctor  at  Ach- 
tiar,  to  search  for  the  vulnerable  points  of  the  empire.! 

The  empress  Catharine  II.  is  often  subjected  to  the  cen- 
sure of  Dr.  Clarke.  "  There  is  nothing,"  says  he,  "  in  which 
the  late  Catharine  employed  so  much  artifice,  as  in  keeping  se- 
cret the  history  of  her  own  people,  and  the  wretched  state  of 
her  empire."  Tliat  this  empress  received  with  complacency, 
the  flattery  of  the 'philosophers  of  her  time,  (many  of  whom 
enjoyed  pensions  from  her  bounty,)  is  an  undoubted  truth ; — 

*  Seventy-five  roubles  in  sheets,  and  105  or  110  roubles  (paper  mo- 
ney) mounted  on  rollers,  &c. 

t  Mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke. 

+  Se-  eral  charts  of  the  Black  Sea  have  been  published  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, some  of  which  have  the  names  expressed  iu  iloman  characters. 
In  1804,  there  appeared  "  A  chart  of  the  Bl-^ck  S'^a,  and  the  Sea  of 
Azoph,"  in  Russian  and  French,  carefully  draughted  for  the  use  of  ma- 
riners :  it  is  copied  in  the  famous  "  Chart  of  the  Mediterranean"  pub- 
lished in  France,  by  Xapie,  in  1808. 
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but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  she  entertaiued  seriously  the 
intention  of  concealino^  from  the  resi  of  the  world  the  true 
state  of  the  interior  of  Russia.  Without  breaking  off  all  com- 
munication with  other  countries,  and  erectin^^  on  her  fron- 
tiers a  wall  like  tliat  of  China,  the  accomplishment  of  such 
a  purpose  would  have  been  impossible.  It  is  moreover  con- 
tradicted, bj  the  constant  efforts  of  the  empress  to  allure  fo- 
reigners into  her  dominions.  She  took  into  her  service  en- 
gineers from  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  in- 
ternal navigation  of  Russia.  By  the  labours  of  these  officers, 
the  courses  of  the  navigable  rivers  throughout  the  empire 
were  accurately  traced.* — The  numerous  individuals  belonsr- 
ing  to  the  British  navy,  who  have  at  various  times  been  in 
the  service  of  Russia,  must  necessarily  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  its  coasts  and  sea-ports. 

Lastly,  the  men  of  learning,  who,  by  order  of  the  empress 
Catharine,  travelled  into  the  remote  provinces  of  her  empire, 
(the  fruits  of  whose  researches  were  given  to  the  world  at  her 
expense),  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  natural  history  of 
those  very  countries  through  which  Dr.  Clarke  galloped  in 
such  wonderful  haste,  though  accompanied  by  a  powerful  es- 
cort. To  the  mass  of  information  produced  by  the  legitimate 
means  above  stated,  ought  to  l>e  added  the  accounts,  whether 
true  or  false,  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  strangers 
of  all  descriptions,  who  traversed  Russia  in  ever}^  direction, 
and  who  insinuated  themselves,  under  the  disguise  of  men  of 
letters^  into  the  most  distant  corners  of  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  pilfering  a  few  pretended  state  secrets,  with  which 
they  might  pay  their  court  at  home. 

The  reign  of  the  empress  Catharine  II.  is  so  far  from  being 
enveloped  in  mystery,  that  the  most  minute  details  of  the  ma- 
ny remarkable  events  with  which  it  is  crowded,  have  long 
been  generally  known.  Iler  journey  to  the  Crimea  was  made 
in  the  company  of  such  men  as  Lord  St.  Helens,  the  Counts 
de  Segur  and  Cobentzel,  and  can  have  led  into  error  none 
but  the  dullest  of  observers,  although  there  may  have  been 


*  Persons  wishing  to  obtain  the  most  exact  information  relative  to 
the  internal  navigation  of  Russia,  may,  without  any  difficulty,  procure 
it  by  applying  to  the  Department  which  superintends  that  branch  of  ci- 
vil economy.  Besides  the  necessary  charts,  they  may  be  furnished 
with  a  printed  explanation,  which  details  all  the  existing  communica- 
tions,— those  begun  and  yet  unfinished — and  those  which  arc  only  pro- 
jected. Mr.  Oddy  has  made  use  of  the  above  work  in  his  book  entitled 
'  European  Commerce,"  published  in  4to.  London,  1805. 
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found  persons  who  affected  to  be  deceived.*  Indeed,  Dr. 
Clarke's  book  furnishes  nothing  new  on  tlie  subject  of  this 
princess.  There  seems,  in  the  present  day,  to  remain  but 
little  difference  of  opinion  respecting-  her  great  qualities,  as 
well  as  her  defects  ;  and  if  the  former  have  met  with  over- 
zealous  admirers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  ktter  have  not 
escaped  the  animadversions  of  censors  abundantly  severe. 
To  us  it  appears,  that  Russia  cannot  but  place  her  in  the  rank 
of  her  most  distinguished  monarchs,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
able  sovereigns  that  ever  reigned  over  any  country. 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  short  residence  at  St.  Petersburg,  gathers 
no  information,  which  might  not  be  picked  up  at  the  corner  of 
every  street  in  that  capital.  Without  denying  the  existence  of 
some  of  the  abuses  which  he  mentions  in  his  first  chapter,  and 
without  undertaking  to  justify  them,  we  will  content  our- 
selves with  noticing  some  errors  which  appear  to  us  to  bear 
the  stamp  of  misrepresentation.  He  takes  great  pains  to  in- 
spire a  belief,  that  his  countrymen  are  peculiarly  exposed  to 
the  vexations  which  he  describes,  and  about  which  he  is  so 
querulous.  This  assertion  is  incorrect.  The  regulations  of 
the  police  relative  to  dress,  were  extended  to  all  the  inhabit- 
ants, without  a  single  exception  ; — neither  is  it  true  that  the 
English  suffered  every  where  the  same  severe  treatment.  Dr. 
Clarke  himself  and  his  companion  will  more  than  once  fur- 
nish proof  of  the  contrary. 

With  regard  to  the  punishment  which  he  states  to  have  been 
inflicted  on  the  author  of  the  epigram,  mentioned  in  page  6, 
(cutting  out  his  tongue)^  we  will  simply  observe,  that  for  more 
than  a  century,  there  has  not  been  one  solitary  instance  of  such 
an  execution.  Moreover,  having  ourselves  resided  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg during  the  wliole  of  the  late  Emperor's  reign,  we  as- 
sert, without  fear  of  contradiction,  that,  to  this  day,  the  au- 
thor of  that  epigram  remains  unknown. 

*  The  Empress's  journey  to  the  Crimea  furnishes  some  anecdotes  wor- 
thy of  being  recorded,  but  which  are  net  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  me- 
moirs of  that  time.  We  will  present  our  readers  with  one  of  these,  to 
show  how  little  she  was  the  dupe  of  the  exhibitions  ofiered  to  her  view 
by  Prince  Potemkin,  during  her  progress.  Descending  -le  river  Dnieper 
in  a  galley,  the  Empress  and  her  attendants  arrived  at  Kief,  a  town  of 
which  the  interior  appearance  does  not  correspond  with  llie  beauty  of  iti 
perspective.  She  desired  to  know  the  opinions  of  the  three  foreign  am- 
bassadors who  accompanied  her,  respecting  the  scene  before  thera. — 
Count  Cobentzel  was  in  raptures  with  the  prospect ;  M.  de  Segur  content- 
ed himself  with  saying,  that  much  might  be  made  of  it  in  the  course  of 
time  ;  Lord  St.  Helens  declared  that  the  country  was  detestable,  and  the 
prospect  nothingextraordinary.  The  Empress  said  with  a  smile,"  Count 
Cobentzel  is  a  courtier;  M.  de  Segur  a  polite  man  ;  and  Mr.  Fitzherbert 
a  man  of  truth." — "  Le  Comt^Cobentzel  est  un  courtisan  ;  M.  de  S6gur 
«n  homme  i|()!i ;  M.de  Fitzherbert  un  homme  vrai." 
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Before  he  has  arrived  at  Sarskot-sclo^  which  is  oiiiv  twenty- 
two  versts  tVom  St.  Petersburg,  Dr.  Clarke  has  had  time  to 
discover,  that,  on  leaving  the  capital,  a  traveller  "  bids  adieu 
to  all  thoughts  of  inns,  or  even  houses,  with  the  common  ne- 
cessaries of  bread  and  water."*  The  road  between  this  last 
city  aiid  Moscow  is  constantly  covered  with  travellers  and 
waggoners.  Of  these,  the  first  have  not  always,  like  the  Doc- 
tor, comlortable  travelling  carriages:  and  the  latter,  proceed- 
ing uniformly  with  the  same  horses,  must  necessarily  stop 
somewhere  at  night,  and  refresh  their  cattle.  Their  waggons 
are  loaded  with  merchandise,  which  they  have  engaged  to 
transport  from  distant  places,  and  they  cannot  consequently 
have  room  for  many  provisions.  How  tlien  do  they  escape 
being  starved?  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  prodigious 
number  of  these  unhappy  waggoners,  by  what  is  said,  page 
475, — ''  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  spectacle  af- 
forded by  those  immense  caravans  slowly  advancing  each  in 
one  direct  line,  by  hundreds  at  a  time,  and  presenting  a  pic- 
ture of  the  internal  commerce  carried  on  by  Russia  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  empire."  We  think,  therefore,  that  Dr. 
Clarke  would  have  spoken  more  properly,  had  he  said  that 
good  inns  w  ere  rare  on  the  high  roads  of*»Russia  ;  but  this 
w  ould  have  been  too  much  in  the  usual  lanijuas^e  of  dis- 
contented  travellers.  He  chose  to  say  more.  Like  those 
Russian  noblemen  who,  according  to  his  account,  ask  of 
the  picture-mongers,  qiiclqiie  chose  d'eckitant^  he  was  de- 
termined to  have,  in  his  picture,  only  *^  splendid  colour- 
ins:." — We  find  him.  accordinoly,  bravely  assuriuij  his  read- 
ers,  that  in  the  midst  of  fields  abounding  with  corn  and  pas- 
turage, the  Russian  starves,  and  has  not  a  drop  of  milk  to 
distribute ! 

At  Sarskoeselo,  the  author  manifests  his  disposition  to  mis- 
represent all  he  sees,  and  all  that  he  hears  of  in  Russia.  The 
act  of  vandalism,  by  which  several  juctures  (as  he  says)  were 
cut  "  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  accidental  spaces  left  va- 
cant," (page  13),  never  was  committed  but  in  his  imagination. 
Those  who  know  w  ith  w  hat  care  the  numerous  collections  of 
pictures,  belonging  to  private  individuals,  are  kept  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, and  who  have  visited  the  galleries  of  the  Hermitage, 
and  other  imperial  palaces,  will  see  the  im  probability'  of  this 
story,  and  will  agree  with  us,  that  in  the  fine  arts  at  least,  the 
progress  of  Russia  has  been  g^reat.  Since  the  death  of  the 
Empress  Catharine,  Sarskoeselo  has  never  been  inhabited. — 
Some  of  the  pictures  and  statues  have  been  removed  from 
thence.  We  suspect  that  Dr.  Clarke  talks  of  this  palace,  w  ith- 
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out  having  been  admitted  into  it,  for  it  is  usually  shut,  at  the 
season  he  pretends  to  have  been  there. 

The  inspection  of  the  cathedral  at  Novgorod  affords  him 
an  occasion,  for  descanting  on  some  of  the  religious  practices 
of  the  Russians.  After  an  historical  summary  of  the  intro- 
duction of  images*  into  Russia,  he  observes  that  "  the  dif- 
ferent representations  of  the  Virgin — will  show  to  what  a 
pitch  of  absurdity  superstition  has  been  carried."  It  is  not  a 
new  discovery  that  the  appearance  of  images  is  coeval  with 
that  of  the  Cliristian  religion  in  our  country — nor  that  those 
images  were  derived  from  Greece.  We  willingly  acknow- 
ledge that  they  are  wretchedly  executed. — We  will  not  deny 
that  there  prevails  much  superstition  among  the  lower 
classes  of  society  ;  but  if  we  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
term  superstition,  it  signifies  implicit  belief  granted  to  ideas 
or  facts,  which  are  repugnant  to  human  reason, — which  we 
are  unable  either  to  conceive  or  to  explain,  because  those 
ideas  or  facts,  admit  of  no  demonstration,  and  are  entirely 
out  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature.  Now  on  this  subject  we 
would  ask  Dr.  Clarke,  in  what  country  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation is  not  superstitious  ?  England  is  no  exception  ;  for  he 
himself  informs  us  (page  440)  when  speaking  of  the  Tartars 
who  hail  as  a  good  omen  tlie  appearance  of  martins  in  their 
dwellings,  that  the  same  idle  opinion  prevails  in  his  own 
island.  We  know  that  the  belief  in  ghosts  is  not  uncommon 
there,  and  that  very  recently  a  poor  woman  was  tried  for 
witchcraft  before  a  British  court  of  justice. 

If  we  mistake  not,  James  I.  king  of  England,  supported 
in  writing  his  belief,  that  it  was  possible  to  ride  on  a  broom- 
stick through  the  air,  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles ; 
and  so  lately  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  seriously  combated  the  idea,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  sail  as  far  as  the  East  Indies  in  an  egg-shell.  Did  not 
the  superior  minds  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Robertson  give 
credit  to  stories  of  witches  and  apparitions  ? — And  without  re- 
curring to  such  illustrious  examples,  may  we  not  presume  to 
affirm,  at  the  risk  of  scandalizing  our  pious  author,  that  there 
was  a  glimmering  of  superstition  about  himself,  when  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea  of  Azoph,  at  Taganzog,  he  could  discern 
''^  a  very  forcible  proof  of  the  veracitj/  of  the  sacred  Scriptures^^ 

*■  The  image  is  expressed  in  the  Russian  language  by  the  word  Obraze, 
and  not  by  that  of  Bogh,  which  signifies  God.  We  shall  have  further 
occasion  to  illustrate  the  ignorance  of  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  explanation  of 
Rnssian  words. 

Vol.  III.  M 
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in  the  diminution  of  waters  consequent  on  the  prevalence  of 
violent  easterly  winds  ?  Can  he,  after  this,  be  so  much  asto- 
nished at  seeinc^  the  barbarians  of  Russia  attach  ruiraculous 
virtues  to  their  Obrazi,  and  addict  themselves  to  other  absurd 
superstitions  practices? 

But  to  proceed.  Havini::  informed  us  that  it  had  snowed 
heavily  before  his  arrival  at  Novgorod  on  the  4th  April,  and 
that  the  snow  increased  rapidly  durinp^  his  progress  to  Tver, 
Dr.  Clarke  tells  us  in  tlie  next  pa^^e,  that  "  the  soil  is  for  the 
most  part  sandy,  and  ArPARE.VTLY  of  a  nature  to  set  ogricul- 
tttre  at  defance^ — He  alone  can  explain  how  he  saw  this,  as 
the  <!;round  was  covered  with  snow.  We  notice  the  ob^^erva- 
tion,  trivial  as  it  is,  merely  as  an  instance  of  the  want  of  re- 
flection, with  which  this  writer  commits  his  remarks  to  paper. 

The  village  of  Yadrova  attracted  our  traveller's  attention. 
After  informing  us  that  it  consists  of  a  single  street  as  wide 
as  Piccadilly,  and  describing  the  exterior  appearance  of  the 
buildings,  he  adds,  "  a  window  in  such  places  is  a  mark  of 
distinction,  and  seldom  noticed."  The  sarcasm  is  meant  to 
be  insulting,  and  is  only  contemptible. 

At  Posckol,  another  village  on  the  high  road,  the  sledge 
which  supported  his  carriage  breaks  down.  Being  obliged  to 
wait  afew  hours  until  the  necessary  repairs  are  made,  he  loses 
no  time,  and  hastens  to  take  "  a  very  interesting  peep  into  the 
manners  of  the  peas  ant  r  J/'''  He  sees  the  woman  of  the  house 
prepare  dinner  during  her  husband's  absence — he  sees  the 
husband  return  from  church  with  his  children,  holding  in 
their  hands  some  pieces  of  consecrated  bread,  not  larger  than 
a  pigeon's  ^s^s;: — the  family  goes  to  dinner,  and  all  eat  out  of 
the  same  bowl — much  crossing  and  bowing  before  and  after 
their  frugal  meal.* — Dinner  ended,  they  all  go  to  bed — 
afterwards  they  drink  vinegar  or  quass. — And  that  this  first 
sketch  of  the  manners  of  the  country  may  be  wanting  in  no 
particular,  Dr.  Clarke  doe.^  not  forget  to  communicate  to  us 
the  effects  of  their  digestion,  in  terms  too  indelicate  for  us  to 
repeat.  Possessed  of  these  rrry  interesting  discoveries,  he 
seizes  his  pencil,  and  gives  the  io\\o\^'\i^^  finished  portrait  of 
the  Russians. 

"  The  picture  of  Russian  manners  varies  little  with  refer- 
ence to  the  prince  or  the  peasant.  The  li  st  nobleman  in  the 
empire,  when  dismissed  by  his  sovereign  ft-om  attendance  upon 

*  Dr.  Clarke  was  travelling  to  Moscow  during  Lent,  at  which  season 
the  Russian  peasantry  live  exclusively  on  bread  and  vegetables  ;  milk, 
butter,  and  eggs  are  among  the  articles  from  which  they  abstain  at  that 
time. 
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his  person,  or  withdrawing  to  his  estate,  in  consequence  of 
dissipation  and  debt,  betakes  himself  to  a  mode  of  life  little 
superior  to  that  of  brutes.  You  will  then  find  him,  through- 
out the  day,  with  his  neck  bare,  his  beard  lengthened,  his  body 
wrapped  in  a  sheep's  hide,  eating  raw  turnips,  and  drinking 
*|uass,  sleeping  one  half  of  the  day,  and  growling  at  his  wife 
and  family  the  other.  The  same  feelings,  the  same  wants, 
wishet;  and  gratifications,  then  characterize  the  nobleman  and 
the  peasant ;  and  the  same  system  of  tyranny,  which  extends 
from  the  throne  downwards,  through  all  the  bearings  and 
ramifications  ofsociety,evento  the  cottage  of  the  lowest  boor, 
has  entirely  extinguished  every  spark  of  liberality  in  the 
breasts  of  a  people  who  are  all  slaves.  They  are  all,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  alike  servile  to  superiors ;  haughty  and 
cruel  to  their  dependants  ;  ignorant,  superstitious,  cunning, 
brutal,  barbarous,  dirty,  mean.  The  Emperor  canes  the  first 
of  his  grandees ;  princes  and  nobles  cane  their  slaves;  and 
the  slaves  their  wives  and  daughters.  Ere  the  sun  dawns  in 
Russia,  flagellation  begins  ;  and,  throughout  its  vast  empire, 
cudgels  are  going,  in  every  department  of  population,  from 
morning  until  night."  , 

Here  we  find  the  empire  of  Russia  transformed  by  the  ma- 
gical pen  of  Dr.  Clarke  into  a  vast  house  of  correction,  where 
flagellation  proceeds  w^ith  a  regularity  comparable  only  to 
the  effects  of  machinery  at  Birmingham  and  Manchester ! 
Upon  what  authority  worthy  of  credit  has  this  author  founded 
»o  monstrous  an  edifice  of  calumny  ?  Among  the  various 
passages  in  which  he  has  so  liberally  poured  forth  the  grossest 
abuse  upon  our  nation,  we  meet  indeed  with  some  citations 
from  Olearius  and  from  Meyenberg,  (page  80)  and  some 
letters  in  verse  of  one  Tuberville,  (page  83)  who  was  secre- 
tary to  the  first  ambassador  sent  from  England  to  Russia, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;^  but  since  he  re- 
fuses to  admit  the  authority  of  Puffendorf,  (certainly  as  re- 
spectable as  the  names  he  has  brought  before  us)  who  wrote 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  and  whose  opinion  differs 
from  the  Doctor's,  ought  he  not  to  produce  in  support  of  his 
assertions,  some  more  recent  testimony  ? 

The  question  between  them  is  nothing  less  than  whether  or 
not  the  Russian  nation  is  as  barbarous  in  modern  times,  as  it 
was  in  the  reign  of  the  Tzar  Ivan  Vassilievitsh.  The  manu- 
script of  Mr.  Heber  and  the  Voyage  dc  deux  Frangais,  (which 
Dr.  Clarke  cites  so  frequently,)  will  not  bear  him  out  in  the 
present  instance.     Nay,  when  he  cites  them  as  witnesses 
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upon  other  occasions,  they  are  far  from  being*  always  of  his 
opinion.  For  example,  the  '•  Voyageurs  Franc^ais"  (p.  49) 
concede  at  least  to  the  Russians  the  merit  ofbeing'  hospitable, 
and  Mr.  Hcber,  though  bis  statement  is  in  several  respects 
very  defective,  represents  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in 
very  different  colours  from  those  used  by  Dr.  Clarke.  Let  us 
be  allowed  to  express  our  p^reat  satisfaction  at  finding  the 
respectable  name  of  Lord  Whitworth  brought  forward  in  the 
book  before  us,  only  to  corroborate  remarks  purely  scientific. 
The  testimony  of  that  nobleman,  well  acquainted  as  he  is 
with  Russia,  and  so-distinguished  by  his  learning  and  virtues, 
w  ould  indeed  have  been  of  the  greatest  weight.  We  have 
sufficient  grounds  theretbre  for  believing,  that  the  disgusting 
account  given  of  Russian  manners  and  Russian  character,  is 
the  result  solely  of  the  writer's  own  observations; — but  here 
again  new  difficulties  present  themselves  to  every  impartial 
mind.  A  few  general  reflections  will  not  be  superfluous,  be- 
^  fore  we  proceed  to  confront  Dr.  Clarke  with  himself 

The  existence  of  a  society  in  which,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  all  should  be  condemned  to  a  state  of  perpetual  suf- 
fering, is  absolutely  impossible.  We  can  imagine  no  tie  w  hich 
could  bind  together  beings  destined  only  to  endure  pain  and 
misery.  Nature  herself  has  fixed  the  point  of  suffering  be- 
yond which  endurance  stops,  and  the  absolute  power  of  the 
most  cjipricious  government  which  fancy  can  create,  must 
halt  at  that  point,  or  else  change  its  organ,  if  not  its  prin- 
ciple. We  admit  that  humanity  has  rarely  cause  to  rejoice 
at  revolutions  effected  in  this  manner,  but  we  believe  not- 
withstanding, that  at  every  such  change,  some  improvement 
is  necessarily  made  in  the  condition  of  the  governed,  with 
respect  to  their  civil  existence.  If  there  were  any  truth  in 
the  description  given  by  Dr.  Clarke,  we  should  see  Russia 
become  a  prey  of  continual  seditions  from  one  extremity  of 
the  empire  to  the  other,  and  exhibit  to  the  world,  the  same 
spectacle  of  carnage  so  often  repeated  at  Constantinople. — 
So  far  however  is  this  from  being  the  case,  tliat  the  country 
enjoyed  the  most  profound  tranquillity  in  its  interior,  at  the 
very  time,  when  from  the  nature  of  its  external  relations,  the 
government  was  obliged  to  r(^*sort  to  extraordinary  efforts, 
and  to  station  the  whole  of  its  armed  force  on  the  frontiers  r 
— when  too  the  chance  of  war  had  been  unfavourable  to  our 
arms,  and  a  formidable  enemy  had  already  advanced  to  the 
threshold  as  it  were  of  the  empire. 
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The  population  *  of  Russiii,  instead  of  diminishing,  con- 
tinues to  increase  considerably,  in  spite  of  the  prodigious 
consumption  of  men,  necessarily  occasioned  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  military  establishment,  second  in  magnitude  only 
to  that  of  France.  The  generality  of  its  inhabitants  who  are 
represented  as  groaning  beneath  the  most  oppressive  tyranny, 
arrive  at  an  age  rarely  attained  in  other  countries. — We  have 
laid  these  considerations  before  our  readers,  and  leave  the 
proper  inferences  to  be  drawn  by  themselves. — The  Russians 
are  all,  "  high  and  loii\  rich  and  jjoor,  alike  servile  to  superi' 
ors,  haughti/  and  cruel  to  dependants^  ignorant^  superstitious^ 
cunnings  brutal^  barbarous^  dirtijy  mean ! ! "  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  English  dictionary  could  furnish  Dr.  Clarke  with  no 
more  epithets  to  swell  this  catalogue  of  vices ; — but  these  are 
repeated  on  every  occasion,  and  when  his  language  can  afford 
him  no  term  to  vary  his  abuse,  he  has  recourse  to  comparing 
them  with  some  abject  animal. 

Such  were  his  opinions  before  he  arrived  at  Moscow ;  soon 
after  which,  the  festival  of  Easter  gives  rise  to  the  following 
passage. — "  Thus  was  Easter  proclaimed ;  and  riot  and  de- 
bauchery instantly  broke  loose.  The  inn  in  which  we  lodg- 
ed became  a  Pandemonium.  Drinking,  dancing,  and  singing 
continued  through  tlie  night  and  day.  But  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  excesses,  quarrels  hardlj/  ever  took  place.      The  zoildy 

*  The  refijisters  of  births  and  deaths,  transmitted  to  government 
from  all  the  bishoprics  of  the  Russian  empire,  for  the  years  1801  and 
1802,  give  the  following  result. 


BIRTHS. 


\  Males 
Females 


Total  Births 


DEATHS. 
Males     -    • 

Females 


Total  Death* 
1  The  Births  ex 
ceed  Deaths 


} 


>LARRIAGES 


1801. 


1802. 


Among  tke  deaths  were,  couuted. 


627,418   690,085  from  90  to  95 

552,058   613,486  95 

j  100 

1,179,476  1,304,471  j  105 

^1  110 

[         I  115 

I         '  120 

353,223  125 


382,157 
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335,151     and  of 


726,271        688,374 


453,205        616,097 


298,158        299,037 
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95 

1401 

100 
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132 

110 

46 

115 

17 

120 

15 

125 

6 

130 

« 

140 

0 

In  these  tables  are  included  only  those  who  profess  the  Greek  reli- 
gion. Vide  the  periodical  journal  published  by  Mr.  H.  Storch,  entitiec^ 
*'  La  Russie  sous  Alexandre!/'  Tom,  3.  Livraison  7.  page  162. 
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rude  riot  of  a  Russian  populace  /?  full  of  hu)vaniti/.  Feu)  dis- 
putes are  heard;  no  blows  are  ^?ir«  /  7io  lives  endangered  but 
hy  drinking.  No  meetings  take  place  of  any  kind^  xcithout 
repeating  the  expressions  of  peace  and  joi/^'"  &c.  &c.  We 
have  been  taught  to  believe  tliat  the  clmracter  of  a  nation  can 
never  be  studied  with  more  advantage,  than  amidst  those 
great  festivals,  which  religion  and  ininiemorial  custom  have 
consecrated.  Now  we  see  the  Russian  populace  so  habitu- 
ally barbarous  and  cruel,  (as  the  Doctor  says)  lay  aside  their 
ferocity,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  abandon  themselves 
to  all  the  excesses  of  debauchery,  after  a  Lent  of  seven  weeks* 
duration,  which,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  is  observed  with  scru- 
pulous and  excessive  rigor,  (p.  40.)  According  to  this  in- 
genious gentleman  therefore,  the  Russians  manifest  some 
virtues,  only  in  those  moments  of  exhilaration,  in  which  all 
other  nations,  even  the  most  highly  civilized,  forget  for  a  time 
the  good  qualities  habitual  to  them.  Our  poor  countrymen 
however,  will  be  made  to  pay  dear  for  this  ndixett  of  the 
Doctor. — Accordingly  they  are  made  to  resume  more  than 
once,  in  the  sequel,  all  the  disgusting  attributes,  which  he 
had  before  remarked  in  their  character. 

The  mode  of  living  of  the  Russian  noble,  on  his  estate, 
differs  little,  we  are  told,  from  that  of  the  lowest  peasants. 
We  can  forgive  Dr.  Clarke's  speaking  of  the  latter.  He  has 
seen  some  of  their  faces  at  the  post-houses  on  the  road,  nay, 
he  had  once  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  them  eat  liis 
dinner  at  Posckol.  This  is  sufticient  for  a  traveller  of  his 
perspicacity.  But  when  he  enters  into  details  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  Russian  nobleman,  banished  from  court,  passes 
his  time,  we  confess  our  astonishment — for  he  visited  none 
of  this  description,  as  far  as  we  know,  during  his  fugitive  re- 
sidence in  the  country — unless  the  venerable  sage  of  the 
Crimea  sat  for  his  picture  ;  a  supposition  wo  \\\\\  on  no  ac- 
count, admit.  To  us  it  is  consequently  evident,  that  this  is 
one  of  the  frequent  instances,  when  the  writer's  imagination 
furnished  colouring  to  his  audacious  falsehoods.  The  nobles 
often  become  objects  of  Dr.  Clarke's  aniuiadversions  during 
liis  abode  at  Moscow.  We  shall  treat  this  topic  more  at 
large  in  another  place. 

ISome  inhabitants  of  Moscow  are  stated  to  have  informed 
Dr.  Clarke  that  the  Russian  sovereigns,  not  daring  to  take 
tip  a  lodging  within  the  walls,  when  they  visit  that  city,  re- 
side at  the  palace  of  Petrofky,  at  the  distance  of  four  versts 
from  it.  Our  readers  shall  judge,  if  such  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation, can  really  have  been  communicated  to  him,  by  an 
iflbabitant  of  Moscow.      At  the  epoch  of  the  coronation  of 
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the  Russian  emperors,  their  entrance  into  that  capital  is  al- 
ways attended  with  the  greatest  pomp.  Until  the  prepara- 
tions for  this  object  are  completed,  (which  never  requires 
more  than  four  or  five  days,)  it  is  customary  for  them  to  stop 
at  the  palace  of  Petrofky.  The  whole  remainder  of  the  time 
appropriated  to  the  ceremony,  and  the  fetes  wliich  accompany 
it,  is  spent  by  them  at  the  palace  of  Kreml  in  the  heart  of 
Moscow,  with  neither  more  nor  less  security  than  in  any 
other  town  of  the  empire.  Possibly  some  wags  of  Moscow 
may  have  amused  themselves  with  the  credulity  of  the  Doc- 
tor, and  have  assumed  in  his  eyes  the  "  little  haughty"  air 
of  republicans,  ascribed  to  them  by  the  empress  Catharine, 
(p.  32.) — but  when  we  consider  the  multitude  of  voluntary 
and  intentional  errors,  which  occur  in  his  book,  we  think  it 
probable  that  it  is  rather  Dr.  Clarke  himself  who  wishes  to 
impose  upon  his  readers. 

Our  traveller's  entrance  into  Moscow,  is  ominous  of  the 
account  he  intends  to  give  of  the  place. — He  sees  criminals, 
condemned  to  hard  labour  in  the  streets,  throw  snow-balls  at 
the  peasants  who  are  passing  in  their  sledges,  and  is  struck 
with  a  new  trait  in  the  national  character,  because  the  officer 
who  superintended  these  malefactors,  was  amused  with  their 
tricks.  He  is  obliged  to  go  before  the  commandant  in  order 
to  exhibit  his  passport  {padorqjnaja  *)  which  he  had  bought, 
to  use  his  expression,  of  the  Emperor  at  St.  Petersburg. — 
How  many  sins  do  we  see  here  accumulated  upon  the  heads 
of  the  poor  Russian  nation  ! — But  what  we  must  consider  as 
above  all  unfortunate  for  our  fellow-countrymen  of  Moscow, 
is,  that  Dr.  Clarke  should  not  have  looked  into  Reichard's 
"  Guide  des  Voyageurs,"  before  he  bent  his  steps  towards 
the  "  Hotel  of  Constantinople."  In  that  work  he  would 
have  found  a  direction  to  some  inns,  inferior  indeed  to  the 
good  hotels  in  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  which  he 
might  have  procured  something  more  than  the  mere  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  (we  make  bold  to  assure  him)  better  society* 
All  who  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Moscow,  will  agree 
with  us,  that  no  where  but  in  that  obscure  and  dirty  tavern, 

*  All  persons  who  intend  to  travel  post  in  Russia,  are  obliged  to  pay, 
on  receiving  the  podorojnaja,  or  order  for  horses,  one  copeck  (a  half- 
penny), for  each  horse  and  each  verst  they  intend  to  go; — this  is  what 
Dr.  Clarke  calls  buying  a  passport  of  the  Emperor.  The  fund  produced 
by  this  small  tax  is  appropriated  to  repairing  the  roads.  Travellers  pay 
three  copecks  more  per  mile  for  every  horse  at  each  post ; — so  that,  if 
they  take  four  horses,  it  costs  them  140  copecks,  paper  money,  (about 
80  cents,  at  par,)  for  every  ten  miles  English.  This  charge  is  reduced 
25  per  cent,  in  the  provinces  where  forage  is  cheap. — -In  garrison  towns, 
all  travellers  were  obliged  to  present  themselves  before  the  commandant; 
*— this  formality  has  been  suppressed  by  the  reigning  Emperor. 
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could  he  have  fallen  into  the  motley  company  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Oriental  Hordes,  Kirgissans,  Bouchares, 
&c.,  and  above  all,  of  gypsy  fortune-tellers. 

An  opinion  universally  admitted  by  metaphysicians  is,  that 
our  ideas  are  always  more  or  less  influenced,  by  the  objects 
which  are  continually  about  us.  Dr.  Clarke  exemplifies  this 
axiom. — Surrounded  in  his  hotel  by  a  circle  worthy  of  exer- 
cising the  pencil  of  a  Hogarth  or  a  Calot,  the  idea  of  vermin 
never  abandons  him.  When  he  leaves  his  sordid  lodging,  it 
accompanies  him  to  the  palaces  of  our  Emperors, — into  whose 
presence  he  never  had  the  honour  of  being  admitted; — to  the 
saloons  of  the  Russian  nobles,  to  which  he  rarely  had  access; 
— to  the  antichambers  of  their  footmen,  with  whom  he  is  bet- 
ter acquainted ; — and  into  the  taverns  of  the  populace,  which 
he  seems  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  frequenting.  He  dares  to 
assure  us  that  "  it  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  admit  dispute^  that 
from  the  Emperor  to  the  meanest  slave,  throughotit  the  vast 
empire  of  all  the  Ilussias,  including  all  its  princes,  nobles, 
priests,  and  peasants,  there  exists  not  a  single  individual  in  a 
thousand,  whose  hody  is  destitute  of  vermin.^^  (Page  71.) 

Dr.  Clarke,  impatient  to  repeat  his  experiments  on  the  na- 
tional character,  "  inahes  himself  as  like  a  Russian  as  possi- 
hle,^"*  and  dressed  in  a  caftan,  bids  adieu  to  his  friends  of  the 
oriental  diplomatic  corps,  and  goes  irico^nito  to  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  "  one  of  the  public  balls  of  the  citizens." 
There  he  finds  pretty  much  the  same  kind  of  company,  as  he 
is  accustomed  to  at  his  lodgings. — Chinese,  Cossacks,  Cal- 
mucks,  but  especially  gipsies,  who  to  amuse  their  old  ac- 
quaintance, execute  a  "  national  dance'''  called  Barina, 

which  to  our  positive  knowledge,  never  did  exist  as  a  national 
dance  in  our  country*.  He  is  entertained  with  the  sound  of 
the  balalaika,  a  national  instrument  of  music  which  pleases 
his  ear  much, — and  he  laments  that  the  Russian  ladies  have 
"  laid  it  aside."  Now  we  must  be  permitted  to  think  dif- 
ferently.— Notwithstanding  the  respect  with  which  we  regard 
this  monument  of  the  essays  of  our  forefathers  in  music,  we 
rejoice  at  seeing  the  guitar  and  the  mandoline  take  place  of 
the  balalaika, — because  we  are  convinced  that  the  change 
advances  us  one  step  in  the  career  of  innocent  enjoyment, 
and  consequently  in  that  of  civilization. 

In  order  to  judge  correctly,  we  must  compare : tocom- 

♦  The  -word  barina  is  the  feminine  of  barine,  derived  from  boyarin^ 
which  sig^nifies  lord  ox  master.  The  national  dances  are  almost  ai'ways 
:iccompanied  with  songs,  in  which  the  word  barhra  frequently  occurs, 
i>  eanini^  mistresn  in  the  phraseology  of  love. — Dr.  Clarke  probably  mis- 
took a  word  in  the  song  for  the  name  of  the  dance. — The  balalaika  is  a 
Itind  of  guitar  with  two  strings,  very  common  among  the  lower  classes 
in  Russia. 
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pare,  we  must  examine,  under  every  point  of  view,  the  ques- 
tion we  propose  to  determine.  This  precept  is  taught  to  boys 
in  every  country,  and  we  doubt  not  that  Dr.  Clarke  well  re- 
members it.  We  have  beheld  him  sufficientli/  instructed  in 
the  manners  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  and  in  the  customary 
amusements  of  the  populace  at  Moscow  during  the  Easter 
holidays: — he  is  now  about  to  turn  his  eagle-eye  on  more  ele- 
vated objects.  The  honour  of  introducing  him  to  the  club 
of  the  noblesse  is  reserved  for  a  Russian  nobleman,  Prince 
Viazamskoye,  (who,  by  the  by, "  married  an  English  lady,") — 
*'  although  it  was  dangerous  to  have  the  character  of  hospitaliti/ 
towards  Englishmen.'''' — We  cannot  omit  observing,  that  Dr. 
Clarke,  though  he  appears  willing  to  off^  his  thanks  to  this 
Russian  prince  for  his  courageous  complaisance j  acquits  him- 
self of  them  in  such  a  way,  as  to  induce  the  belief,  that  he  re- 
pents of  having  once  in  his  life  been  grateful  and  polite  to  a 
Russian — for  he  thus  concludes  his  compliment: — "  If  his 
highness*  be  now  living,  he  is  requested  to  pardon  this  tes- 
timony of  his  generous  condescension.  I  feel  sensible,  that 
a  congeniality  of  sentiment  will  render  any  apology  super- 
fluous, for  the  sacrifice  1  have  elsewhere  made  in  the  cause 
of  truth."  We  have  the  advantage  of  being  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  nobleman  in  question,  and  we  can  assure 
our  readers,  that  there  is  "  770  congeniality  of  sentiment'''  be- 
tween him  and  Dr.  Clarke. 

We  shall  resort  to  our  traveller  himself  for  a  description  of 
the  ball.  "  The  coup  d'oeil,  upon  entering  the  grand  saloon, 
is  inconceivable.  During  ten  years  that  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  spectacles  of  a  similar  nature,  in  different  parts 
of  the  continent^  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  with  which  it 
mig'it  compare.  The  company  consisted  of  near  two  thou- 
sand persons ;  nobles  only  being  admitted.  The  dresses  were 
the  most  sumptuous  that  can  be  imagined;  and  what  is  more 
remarkable,  they  were  conceived  in  the  purest  taste,  and 
were  in  a  high  degree  becoming."  Here  we  see  by  a  sudden 
metamorphosis  two  thousand  of  those  same  nobles,  who  were 
represented,  page  28,  as  little  differing  from  brutes  in  their 
mode  of  living  upon  their  estates,  make  their  appearance  as 
accomplished  gentlemen,  with  their  beards  shaved,  and  their 
sheepskins  left  at  home  with  the  vermin  which  devoured 
them ; — we  see  the  Russian  ladies  surpassing  inelegance  those 


*  The  title  of  prince  gives  in  Russia  no  particular  distinction  to  those 
who  bear  it,  over  the  nobles  in  general,  ^cept  that  the  style  of  excels' 
lency^  is  yielded  them  bycourtsey; — that  of  A/^ftness  is  exclusivelf 
reserved  to  princes  of  the  blood. 

Vol.  III.  N 
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of  London  and  Paris.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  supper,  though 
Dr.  Clarke  excels  in  his  description  of  banquets. — There  is 
i'eason,  however,  to  presume  that  the^e  savage  Boyards,  did 
not  content  themselves  w  ith  raw  turnips,  and  that  the  refresh- 
ments corresponded  to  the  rest  of  the  exhibition.  But  the 
Doctor  and  his  companion  fail  not  to  act  a  brilliant  part 
themselves  on  this  occasion,  by  the  admiration  which  their 
liit/e  queues  excited  in  some  of  the  young  Russian  coxcotnbs. 
Of  such  coxcombs  there  are  not  a  few  both  at  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg,  and  we  readilv  allow,  on  the  subject  of  this 
anecdote,  and  of  the  good  fortune  it  procured  to  the  poor  ras;' 
ged  barber,  that  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  rigorously 
true*. 

That  Dr.  Clarke  should  utter  all  the  remaining  nonsense  of 
his  fourth  chapter,  and  iill  the  whole  of  the  fitlh  with  stuff  of 
the  same  kind,  does  in  no  way  excite  our  surprise.  His  mode 
of  making  observations,  could  lead  him  to  nothing  that  was 
not  contemptible.  lie  was  ignorant  of  the  language; — he 
entered  Russia  with  the  predetermination  to  calunmiatc  every 
thing  he  saw. — We  have  thus  far  followed  him  in  his  pro- 
gress. When  praise  and  censure  are  distributed  by  such 
hands  as  his,  we  must  blush  at  receiving  the  former,  and 
need  little  consolation,  at  finding  the  latter,  sometimes  not 
altogether  undeserved.  But  that  the  Editors  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  should  have  discovered  in  this  undigested 
compound  "  interesting  particulars  relating-  to  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants,"  (p.  359,)  does  astonish  us: — we  must 
congratulate  them  upon  having  discovered  pure  gold  in  such 
a  mass  of  impurities. 

The  fifth  chapter  commences  thus :  "  In  whatever  country 
we  seek  original  genius,  we  must  go  to  Russia  for  a  talent  of 
imitation.  It  is  the  acme  of  Russian  intellect;  the  principle 
of  all  their  operations." — Many  writers  and  travellers  have 
already  reproached  the  Russians  with  the  want  of  inventive 
genius.  IiS|)eaking  comparatively  with  other  nations,  we  think 
the  accusation  not  without  foundation. — Taken  as  a  general 
position,  it  seems  to  be  absolutely  false, — unless  the  assertion 

*  To  this  acknowledg-nient  of  our  faith  in  Dr.  Clarke,  we  will  add  one 
more.  He  mai/  in  the  immense  crowd  which  filled  the  cathedral,  on  the 
nightoflhe  Resurrection,  have  seen  a  pickpocket  steal  from  his  friend, 
Mr.  Cripps,  a  handkerchief.  This  testimony  is  suspicion;*; — but  the 
thing  is  not  impossible.  We  will  admit  it  as  certain,  and  ask,  where 
there  are  not  pickpockets  • — In  London  ? — The  fact  proves  nothing  as 
to  the  general  character  of  the  nation, — and  for  our  ownpart,  ^^e  should 
hesitate  in  attributing  this  shameful  practice  to  the  totality  of  the  F.ng- 
iish  nation,  even  if  the  capital  of  England  were  inhabited  only  by  pick- 
packets. 
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he  correct,  that  the  intellects  of  Russia  differ  from  those  of 
other  people,  and  that  the  human  species  among  them,  is  in- 
ferior to  the  rest  of  mankind. — To  draw  an  impartial  parallel 
of  the  genius  of  nations,  whose  progress  in  civilization  has 
been  unequal,  it  is  necessary  to  take,  as  the  point  of  departure, 
that  from  which  they  all  equally  set  out,  and  the  distances 
they  have  respectively  traversed  in  a  given  space  of  time, — 
and  after  this,  we  must  keep  an  exact  account  of  all  the  local 
circumstances  wliich  may  have  accelerated  or  retarded  civili- 
zation in  each  of  them, — such  as  the  influence  of  government, 
of  climate,  and  even  of  geographical  situation.  Russia,  having 
appeared  last  among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  had  un- 
doubtedly, in  some  respects,  great  advantage  over  those  who 
preceded  her,  in  consequence  of  the  mass  of  information 
which  their  experience  aiforded. — The  first  step  she  took  was 
therefore  to  appropriate  to  herself  that  experience;  in  other 
wo.rds,  to  imitate  them.  Until  the  spirit  of  imitation  had 
thoroughly  pervaded  the  people  thus  endeavouring  to  over- 
take otliers, — until  they  had  cast  off  the  thick  incrustation  of 
ignorance  which  enveloped  their  intelligence,  the  inventive 
powers  must  necessarily  have  remained  inactive.  This  was 
more  especially  the  case  with  Russia,  because  the  passage 
from  imitation  to  invention  was  rendered  difficult,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  other  countries.  In 
the  early  stages  of  civilization,  the  surest  augury,  in  fact,  with 
respect  to  inventive  genius,  is  an  uncommen  dexterity  in  imi- 
tation ;  just  as  the  boy  at  school,  who  is  most  successful  in 
copying  the  manner  of  the  best  writers,  is  most  likely  to  ex- 
cel in  the  art  of  original  composition,  when  he  reaches  ma- 
turity. 

All  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  which  were  overwhelmed 
and  subjugated  by  the  hordes  of  the  north,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, beheld  after  a  time  their  conquerors  melted  into  the 
mass  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  fragments  of  art  and 
science  which  had  escaped  destruction,  might  re-appear  in 
safety,  when  the  tempest  was  allayed,  and  facilitate  the  re- 
construction of  the  edifice  of  Learning.  Spain  and  Russia 
are  the  only  countries  where  this  was  not  the  case. — After  re- 
sisting during  some  centuries  the  arms  of  their  invaders,  these 
two  nations  ultimately  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  yoke,  and 
expelling  the  strangers.  But  even  here  the  Russians  had  the 
worse  lot  of  the  two. — The  Moors  w  ere  not  like  the  Tartars  : 
they  were,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  the  nation  they  had 
vanquished  ; — whereas  the  Tartars  (Dr.  Clarke's  declaration 
in  their  favour  notwithstanding)  were  at  least  as  much  barba- 
rians as  the  Russians. 
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At  the  epoch  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tartars  (about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century)  our  nation  had  made  no 
advances  in  civilization,  beyond  the  poiut  which  it  had  at- 
tained, before  their  invasion.  On  the  contrary,  a  long  con- 
tinued system  of  domestic  oppression,  under  the  tyranny  of 
foreign  trit>es,  must  have  impressed  on  its  character,  deep 
traces  of  inertness  not  easily  to  be  erased.  The  few  chro- 
nicles and  legends  in  the  Sclavonic,  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, which  the  piety,  or  if  Dr.  Clarke  pleases,  the  super- 
stition, of  monks  had  collected  in  their  obscure  convents, 
were  committed  to  the  flames  : — from  the  general  destruction 
were  only  saved,  some  treaties  concluded  with  the  Eastern 
empire  by  the  Grand-Dukes  Oleg  and  Igor  ic  the  years  912 
and  945,  and  a  compilation  of  the  code  of  Justinian,  intro- 
duced into  Russia  by  the  Grand-Duke  Jaraslaf,  in  1017,  under 
the  title  of  Russian  Justice  (Pravda  Rouskaja).  To  tfiese 
may  be  added  some  fragments  of  different  annalists,  from 
Nestor  the  monk  of  Nief,  who  wrote  about  A.  D.  1 100,  down 
to  John  of  Novgorod,  who  lived  about  A.  D.  1230. 

Such  were  the  feeble  sparks  from  which  was  to  be  rekindled 
with  us  the  torch  of  civilization. — Before  we  offer  to  our  rea- 
ders a  very  succinct  abridgment  of  the  course,  which  waa 
followed  for  this  purpose,  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Tartars 
to  the  present  period,  we  request  their  attention  to  a  circum- 
stance well  deserving  of  consideration.  It  is  this — that  every 
thing  necessarily  emanated  from,  and  was  subordinate  to,  the 
will  of  a  government  supreme  and  unlimited. 

The  Tartar  yoke  was  not  entirely  shaken  off  until  the  year 
1521,  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  V  asilievitish  II.  Under  the  same 
monarch,  the  first  printing  press  was  established  in  Russia. — 
In  1556,  or  agreeably  to  some  authors,  in  1562,  the  metropo- 
litan Macary  published  "  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  the  first 
book  printed  in  our  country.  The  first  edition  of  the  Bible 
did  not  appear  till  1581. 

The  Tzar  Fedor  Alexeyevitsh,  brother  to  Peter  the  Great, 
founded  at  Moscow  the  Academy  of  Theology,  about  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  is  the  true  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  civilization  in  Russia. — As  her  political  rela- 
tions with  the  other  European  powers  became  more  extensive 
and  important,  the  want  of  information,  the  absence  of  indus- 
try, and  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  prevailing  prejudices, 
became  daily  more  sens:,  le.  Either  from  wisdom,  or  from 
necessity,  the  ffovernraeni  exerted  itself  to  find  a  remedy  for 
this  multitude  of  defects;  and  it  succeeded  in  its  endeavoui*s, 
if  not  in  propo^-tion  to  the  void  which  was  to  be  filled  up,  at 
least  in  the  degree  requisite  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  tha 
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moment.  Peter  the  First  invited  men  of  talents  from  foreign 
countries  into  his  service,  and  these  were  not  all  treated  in 
the  manner  the  inquirer  Perry  is  represented  to  have  been. 
This  prince  added  considerably  to  the  number  of  institutions 
for  the  education  of  youth,  and  multiplied  the  printing  esta- 
blishments of  his  empire.  We  will  not  fatigue  the  reader  by 
minutely  detailing  all  that  has  been  executed  by  the  Russian 

fovernment,  in  favour  of  public  instruction,  from  the  time  of 
*eter  the  Great  to  our  day. — The  facts  are  so  recent  and  the 
subject  has  been  discussed  by  so  many  authors  (some  as  ex- 
travagant in  their  praise  as  others  are  in  their  abuse  of  what 
has  been  done),  that  we  should  run  the  risk  of  offending  in 
the  same  manner  as  Dr.  Clarke,  by  repeating  truths,  of 
which  no  person  of  general  information  is  ignorant,  and  ab- 
surdities which  every  man  of  sense  treats  with  disdain.  It 
is  important  however,  to  know  that  an  impulsion  has  been 
given  to  the  minds  of  men  in  Russia,  of  which,  although  it 
may  be  in  the  power  of  despotism  to  arrest  the  progress,  the 
beneficial  effects  are  not  to  be  effaced. 

We  shall  perhaps  be  told  that  the  mode  of  instruction  in 
Russia  has  always  been  defective — that  the  government  has 
not  persevered  in  attention  to  this  important  branch  of  admi- 
nistration— and  that  there  are  innumerable  obstacles  to  its 
success  in  a  political  order  of  things,  which  unites  all  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual.  To  this  argument  we 
shall  oppose  facts.  The  results  obtained  from  what  has 
been  done  in  little  more  than  one  century,  are  calculated  to 
gratify  the  feelings  of  philantlu'opy. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  at  the  close  of  the  se- 
venteenth century  there  existed  but  one  public  school — the 
theological  academy  at  Moscow.  In  1806,  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  in  an  official  report  of  the  different  insti- 
tutions subject  to  his  department,  presented  the  following 
statement  : 

6  Universities  —  St.    Petersburg,    Derpt,    Moscow^ 
Vilna,  Charcoff,  and  Casan. 
43  Gymnasia — in  the  chief  towns  of  departments. 
442  Secondary  schools — in  the  different  district  towns, 
296  Parish  schools. 
235  Private  academies. 
Forming  a  total  of  1022  establishments  for  education. 

In  tfie  above  were  assembled  2258  teachers  and  46,582  stu- 
dents of  both  sexes,  exclusive  of  those  in  private  schools  of 
every  description.  In  this  account  of  1022  schools  are  not  in- 
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eluded  the  g^reat  militarv  school?,  and  other  *  places  of  edu- 
cation,  which  exi^t  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  under 
special  administrators,  independent  of  the  Minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  and  which  would  add  very  considerably  to 
the  number  t>f  both  teachers  and  scholars. 

The  ecclesiastical  seminaries  underwent,  in  1S07,  a  new 
or2:anization,  conformable  to  the  general  plan  of  instruction 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  arrar^ement  of  the  seculvnr  schools. 
The  following  report,  presented  by  the  ^y^^i  to  the  emperor 
in  1806,  will  give  an  idea  of  what  they  were  at  that  epoch. 
4  Principal  academies. 
36  Seminaries  in  different  dioceses. 
18  Inferior  schools. 
332  Teachers. 
26,781  Students. 

The  funds  annually  appropriated  to  these  establishments 
of  instruction  and  education  amount,  by  a  computation 
which  we  have  made  from  the  statutes  and  other  public  do- 
cuments, to  the  sum  of  3.202,069  roubles — exclusive  of  the 
property  belonging  to  the  universities  of  Derpt  and  Viln^, 
which  are  endowed  with  real  estates,  valued  at  210,000  rou- 
bles per  annum,  and  of  the  parish  schools  which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  different  parishes  and  corporations.  Neither 
are  there  included  in  the  above  computation  the  expenses  of 
all  the  inferior  schools  in  the  provinces  dismembered  from 
Poland,  the  revenues  of  which  are  likewise  derived  from 
estates  in  land — nor  those  of  the  great  school  of  sui'gery  at 
St.  Petersburg,  of  which  we  have  no  returns  in  our  pos- 
session— nor  of  the  numerous  houses  of  education  for  fe- 
males at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  which  are  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  empress-mother. 

The  apprehension  of  tiring  our  readers  makes  us  suppress 
a  number  of  interesting  details.  All  the  arrangements  adopt- 
ed since  the  commencement  ol  the  present  reign  arc  marked 
with  the  same  spirit  of  liberality  and  philanthropy.  The  whole 
system  presents  a  degree  of  connexion  which  has  never  been 
equalled  in  any  other  monarchy ; — it  embraces  the  immensity 
or  the  empire,  and  furnishes  to  every  class  of  inhabitants  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  sort  of  education  appropriate  to  their 

*  The  principal  estahlishmonls  of  this  Hrscription  are  the  corps  of 
noble  cadets — the  school  for  the  children  of  deceased  soldiers — the 
academy  of  the  fine  arts — the  academy  of  commerce — the  community 
of  young  ladies,  noblrt,  and  olhers — the  institute  of  St.  Catharine — 
the  institute  of  ]Mnrv — the  school  of  mineralo<jv — that  of  Jurispru- 
dence-— that  of  the  pages  of  the  court — the  school  of  medicine  and 
surgery — of  navigation — of  Daval  arcliitccturc. 
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station  in  society.  It  is,  above  all,  in  the  organization  of 
the  universities,  considered  as  the  objects  of  principal  import- 
ance, and  which  form  the  last  link  in  tlie  chain  of  instruction, 
that  every  attention  has  been  sedulously  paid  to  ensure  the 
attainment  of  this  great  desideratum.  Many  professors  of 
celebrity,  whom  the  suppression  of  some  of  the  universities 
in  Germany  had  deprived  of  employment,  have  been  invited 
to  Russia  ; — others,  who  chose  to  withdraw  from  the  theatre 
of  war,  have  obtained  a  distinguished  reception.  These 
learned  persons  are  interested  in  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking by  the  most  powerful  motives.  An  honourable  rank 
in  society,  and  emoluments  sufficient  to  support  that  rank, 
are  assigned  to  them  ; — they  are  at  liberty  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  giving  private  lessons,  which  are  of  course 
lucrative  in  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  tuition. 
Their  apprehensions  respecting  the  iate  of  their  I'amilies,  in 
case  of  their  own  deaths,  are  anticipated  by  liberal  concessions 
in  favour  of  their  widows  and  children.  Lastly — the  uni- 
versities are  rendered  perfectly  independent  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities, by  having  exclusively  to  themselves  the  direction 
of  their  internal  police,  to  which  is  added  the  censorship  of 
all  books  printed  within  their  limits,  provided  they  conform 
to  the  decree  on  that  subject  of  the  4th  July,  1804. 

An  examination  of  the  decree  in  question  will  shew  that 
the  Russian  government  has  neglected  nothing,  in  order  to 
do  away,  all  those  restrictions  of  the  press,  which  might 
shackle  the  progress  of  literature,  and  of  rational  liberty. 
Some  indirect  measures  of  coercion,  others  of  encouragement, 
were  thought  indispensable  to  deter  the  ignorant  from  ex'er- 
cising  offices  of  distinction,  and  to  facilitate  their  being  ob- 
tained by  men  of  talent  and  merit.  Subsequent  regulations 
to  this  effigct,  have  secured  considerable  advantages  to  those 
individuals  who,  after  having  successfully  followed  all  tho 
courses  of  instruction,  and  undergone  an  examination  in  one 
of  the  universities,  choose  to  devote  themselves  to  civil  em- 
ployments. On  the  other  hand,  all  those  who  hold  subaltern 
appointments  in  the  diffi^rent  offices  of  administration  are 
obliged,  until  they  have  attained  the  rank  of  counsellors  of 
state,  to  produce  with  every  promotion  in  their  different 
grades,  an  attestation  from  one  of  the  universities,  that  they 
have  finished  the  studies  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  the  post,  for  which  they  are  candi- 
dates. 

Such  are,  in  su"bstance,  the  most  remarkable  dispositions  of 
the  general  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  Russian  em- 
pire.— They  have  all  been  carried  into  effect,  as  regards  the 
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universities,  the  srvinnasia  and  the  district  schools. — There 
yet  remains  much  to  be  done  with  respect  to  the  parish  schools, 
the  numl)er  of  which  will  be  prodigious,  when  the  general 
plan  (contemplating  one  at  least  for  every  two  parishes,) 
shall  be  carried  into  complete  execution.  But  this  branch, 
important  as  it  is,  from  its  immediate  influence  upon  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation,  presents  fewer  difficulties  than  the 
schools  of  a  higher  order  : — inasmuch  as  it  embraces  only  the 
elements  of  education.  The  masters  will  be  principally  chosen 
from  among  the  students  of  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries. 

The  organization  of  which  we  have  been  giving  some  ac- 
count, did  not,  it  is  true,  exist  when  Dr.  Clarke  travelled  in 
Russia ;  but  his  book  made  its  appearance  several  years 
afterwards,  and  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  great 
changes  which  had  been  effected,  in  every  part  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  empire — changes  which  have  rendered  the 
superficial  sketch  he  has  traced,  still  more  open  to  the  charge 
of  misrepresentation,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  what  the  government  has 
done  to  enlighten  the  nation  : — enough,  we  believe,  to  excul- 
pate it  from  the  accusation  advanced  by  Dr-,  Clarke,  of  being 
actuated  by  views  absolutely  contrary'  to  this  benevolent  inten- 
tion. In  the  short  lapse  of  time  which  comprehends  the  w  hole 
history  of  the  introduction  of  letters  into  Russia,  there  may 
indeed  be  found  some  intervals  of  stagnation ; — but  every 
thing  considered,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Russian  government  has,  in  general,  been  particularly  favour- 
able to  the  advancement  of  public  instruction.  We  have  yet 
to  »ay  a  few  words  of  the  share  every  class  of  inhabitants,  or 
more  properly  the  whole  nation,  has  taken  in  this  honourable 
work.  On  this  subject  we  experience  a  sentiment  of  pride 
(why  should  we  disguise  it .')  w hich  amply  rewards  us  for  the 
pain  we  have  felt,  in  investig-ating  the  calumnies  of  a  Clarke, 
and  dwelling  on  the  partiality  of  his  eulogists.  We  defy  them 
to  produce  an  example  of  any  other  nation  engaging  with 
more  earnestness,  to  advance  the  success  of  a  great  and  liberal 
enterprise. 

The  facts  we  are  about  to  lay  before  our  readers  ai*e  re- 
corded in  the  official  gazettes  of  St.  Petersburg. — They  will 
also  be  found  in  "  Storch's  Periodical  Journal,"  for  1803, 
1804,  1S05,  and  1806. 

The  counsellor  of  state,  Paul  Deroidoff,  bestowed,  in  1803, 
the  following  gratuities  on  the  different  universities  of  the 
empire : — 

Towards  establisliing  an  university  at  Yaroslaf  in  lieu 
of  the  gymnasium  which  was   designed  for  that  city, — 
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certain  villages  belonging  to  him,  in  the  government  of  tire 

same  name,  with  3758  peasants, producing  a  revenue  of 

25,000  roubles. — Moreover,  a  capital  of  100.000  roubles,  (to 
which  he  has  since  added  20,000  more,)  to  be  expended  in 
improving  the  buildings  intended  for  this  object  bj  govern- 
ment. 

To  the  university  of  Moscow, — tlie  sum  of  100,000  rou- 
bles, his  library,  and  his  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals,  as  well 
as  his  collection  of  minerals — the  w  hole  estimated  at  250,000 
roubles. 

To  the  universities  intended  to  be  founded  at  Kief  and 
Tobolsk, — the  sum  of  100,000  roubles,  to  be  put  out  at  legal 
interest  in  the  public  funds,  until  these  universities  are  open-^ 
ed  for  the  admission  of  students. 

The  Emperor  has  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  honour 
of  this  distinguished  act  of  patriotism. — Count  Ilia  Besbo- 
rodko  offered  in  1805,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  Athe- 
naeum for  the  higher  sciences,  at  Nejine,  (his  birth-place,  a 
small  town  in  Lesser  Russia,)  the  sum  of  210,000  roubles  in 
cash.  He  has,  besides,  secured  to  this  school  a  perpetual  in- 
come of  15,000  roubles  in  landed  estate,  and  has  given  an 
extensive  piece  of  ground  situated  in  the  town,  together  withv. 
a  considerable  quantity  of  building  materials.  -^ 

Colonel  Prince  Ourousof  has  presented  to  the  university 
of  Moscow  his  valuable  mineralogical  collection  (mentioned 
in  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  page  112.) 

The  privy-counsellor  Soudienko  gave  in  1804  the  sum  of 
40,000  roubles,  towards  the  foundation  of  secondary  schools 
in  Lesser  Russia ; — another  sum  of  15,000  roubles  was  ofter- 
ed  for  the  same  object  bj  M.  Kotshoubey,  marshal  of  the  no- 
blesse of  Pultawa.  fi 

The  noblesse  of  tlie  government  of  Charkoff  have  sub^-'^ 
scribed,  for  the  founding  of  an  university  of  that  name,  the^ 
sum  of  400,t  JO  roubles,  payable  in  six  y^^ars  by  annual  in-' 
stalments  from  the  1st  September,  1802.  The  burghers  and 
merchants  of  the  different  towns  in  that  government  have 
engaged  to  pay,  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  annually^''^ 
10,000  roubles  for  ten  years.  ';> 

The  noblesse  of  the  governuient  of  Ekaterinoslaf  hav€i^ 
subscribed  in  favour  of  the  university  of  Charkoff  the  sum 
of  1 10,000  roubles,  payable  in  ten  years: — obliging  theni- 
gelves  at  the  same  time  bv  u  solemn  enoaffement,  to  furnish 
this  money  out  of  their  actual  revenues,  and  without  impos- 
ing any  addition  whatever,  for  this  purpose,  to  the  taxes  paid 
by  their  serfs. 

The  noblesse  of  the  government  of  Pensa  engaged  in  1806*, 
Vol.111.  O 
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to  pay  an  annual  and  peqietual  rent  of  2250  roubles,  to  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  gymnasium  at  Pensa  : — this 
rent  is  derived  from  a  capital  vested  in  the  public  funds, 
bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent.  Another  capital  of  90,000 
roubles  was  subscribed  for  in  the  same  place,  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  military  school. 

A  gentleman  of  small  fortune,  living  in  retirement  on  his 
estate,  Mr.  Zacharine,  presented  to  the  gymnasium  of  Pensa 
his  library,  consisting  of  1500  volumes,  all  in  the  Russian 
language. — This  modest  offering  is  not  unworthy  of  being 
recorded. 

The  noblesse  of  the  government  of  Tver  abandoned  in 
favour  of  the  militaiy  schools,  a  capital  of  200,000  roubles, 
which  had  been  collected  for  the  construction  of  barracks. 

The  subscriptions  made  among  the  nobles  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Toula,  for  the  foundation  of  schools,  amounted  to 
86,000  roubles,  from  the  1st  September  1801,  to  the  1st  Fe- 
bruary 180-1.  Those  in  the  government  of  Smolensk  for  the 
year  1803,  produced  77,000  roubles. 

The  merchants  of  Ghiazk,  (a  district-town  of  the  latter 
government,)  have  engaged  to  furnish  in  the  course  of  forty 
years,  a  capital  of  100,000  roubles,  to  found  a  school  of  com- 
merce in  that  place;  and  to  pay,  until  that  sum  shall  have 
accumulated,  2500  roubles  annually. 

In  1804,  the  merchants  of  Moscow  established  In  that  me- 
tropolis, at  their  own  expense,  a  school  of  commerce,  eiv 
dowed  with  an  annual  revenue  of  15,000  roubles,  besides  a 
first  payment  of  50,000  roubles,  which  was  given  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  original  establishment,  &c.  &:c. 

These  instances  of  patriotism,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  cited  first,  are  taken  at  random  from  a  multitude  of  si- 
milar examples,  which  were  successively  made  public  by  go- 
vernment. We  can  assure  our  readers  that  the  same  zeal 
was  manifested  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, — witXut  except- 
ing any,  however  distant.  We  might  extend  the  list  of  these 
voluntary  contributions; — but  those  already  mentionevl  will 
suffice,  we  believe,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  society,  and 
of  the  national  character  in  Russia,  widely  differing  from 
that  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  endeavoured  to  inspire.  It  will 
at  least  be  seen,  that  a  just  sense  of  what  was  deficient,  in  re- 
lation to  public  instruction  in  that  empire,  was  universally 
entertained,  and  was  met  by  a  corresponding  disposition  to 
apply  the  proper  remedies.  Before  a  nation  has  reached  this 
point,  it  must  previously  have  made  no  inconsiderable  pro«» 
gress  in  the  career  of  civilization. 

Pr.  Clarke  having  laid  down  the  proposition,  that  the 
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Russian  nation  have  only  a  talent  for  imitation,  acquits  hini' 
self  in  the  proof,  with  his  accustomed  ability.  The  facts,  by 
which  he  supports  his  opinion,  are  either  absolutely  false,  or 
prove  the  reverse  of  what  he  intended.  For  instance,  the 
story  of  a  Russian,  who,  without  ever  having  seen  a  theatre^ 
became  an  actor  superior  to  any  in  Europe,  must  have  been 
invented  to  amuse  the  Doctor's  credulity ; — but  if  true,  it 
would  certainly  manifest  more  than  a  mere  talent  of  imita- 
tion in  the  individual.  However  disposed  we  may  be  to 
avail  ourselves  of  similar  mistakes,  respect  for  truth  obliges 
us  to  acknowledge,  that  no  such  phenomenon  ever  was  known 
in  Russia.  The  Russian  stage  has  produced  several  actors, 
who  have  acquired,  in  their  own  country,  considerable  cele* 
brity,  the  justness  of  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  ap* 
plause  of  strangers ; — but  we  pretend  not  to  compare  them, 
with  the  great  models  of  perfection,  who  have  appeared  ou 
the  French,  English,  and  German  stages.  ^ 

We  are  not  as  positive  respecting  the  account  of  the  pic- 
ture of  Dietrici,  of  which,  according  to  our  traveller,  a  copy 
so  perfect  was  finished,  that  it  was?  impossible  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  original.  Supposing  the  story  true,  we  think  tha^ 
here  also.  Dr.  Clarke  could  not  have  advanced  a  fact  less  fa* 
Tourable  to  his  general  hypothesis.  The  talent  of  imitatiorf 
in  painting,  carried  to  such  perfection,  necessarily  pre-sup- 
poses  that  degree  of  maturity  in  the  art,  which,  in  the  his?- 
tory  of  all  nations,  immediately  precedes  the  development  oT 
the  genius  of  invention ; — and  we  must  be  allowed  to  think^ 
that  more  than  the  mere  instinct  of  imitation,  in  the  Russian 
artist,  was  requisite,  to  enable  him,  by  the  excellence  with 
which  he  copied  a  painting  of  merit,  to  deceive  the  eVe  of 
experienced  connoisseurs.  We  regret,  for  the  credit  of  our 
countrymen,  that  the  conclusion  drawn  by  us  is  supported  ii( 
the  premises,  by  no  better  authority  than  that  of  Dr.  Clarke. 

Here  we  have  occasion  to  remark,  how  little  this  writer 
deserves  the  praise  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  when  theV 
say  that  "  he  has  zer?/  great  merit  in  having  generally  atoid* 
ed  the  vice  of  most  travellers — that  of  publishing  what  may  in" 
jure  individuals J*^  In  order  to  authenticate  the  story  of  the 
fraud  about  the  picture  by  Dietrici^  he  adduces  the  testimony 
of  two  Italian  architects,  Guarenghi  and  Camporesi ; — he 
even  makes  the  latter  entertain  him  with  other  equally  suf"* 
prising  anecdotes  of  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  in  Russia." 
Both  these  gentlemen  have  been  for  many  years  established 
in  that  country,  and  enjoy  the  consideration  which  eV^V' 
Where  attends  distinguished  talents. — They  have  always  b^eb* 
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the  objects  of  the  special  protection  of  government,  and 
have  been  loaded  Avith  its  favours,  particularly  Mr.  Gua- 
renghi,  who  resides  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  is  noticed 
by  the  court,  and  has  occasionally  the  honour  of  being-  ad- 
mitted into  the  private  society  of  the  reigning  Emperor.  ^\d' 
initting  that  these  artists  did  really  comnuinicate  to  Dr. 
Clarke  the  information  he  states,  (which,  begging  his  pardon, 
we  think  very  doubtful,)  was  it  delicate  in  him  to  expose 
them  to  the  just  reprehension  of  a  people,  by  whom  they  had 
been  treated  with  sx)  much  kindness.' 

Dr.  Clarke  thinks  that  "  imdcr  the  present  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Russia^  it  is  not  probable  the  fine  arts  ixill  exer  fourish  y 
The  form  of  government,  the  vices  of  tlie  nation  in  general, 
and  the  ill  treatment  of  the  serfs,  are  the  circumstances  on 
which  he  founds  his  opinion.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  on 
this  subject,  that  among  civilized  nations,  those  which  enjoy 
a  free  form  of  government,  are  by  no  means  the  most  ad- 
vanced in  the  fine  arts.  They  flourish  not  in  Great  Britain, 
- — neither  is  it  in  their  cultivation,  that  the  North  Americans 
have  displayed  the  success  which  marks  their  progress  in  the 
useful  arts.  Few  are  the  Englishmen  distinguished  by  their 
skill  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  music;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  enumerate  the 
crowd  of  artists,  who  in  other  countries,  have  acquired  cele- 
brity in  every  branch  of  the  liberal  arts.  Indeed  to  the  free- 
dom of  government  which  characterizes  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  may  very  probably  be  attributed  their  de- 
ficiency in  this  respect. — The  national  genius  is  directed,  by 
the  influence  of  political  institutions  upon  the  habits  and  oc- 
cupations of  men,  towards  those  serious  studies  in  which 
reason  has  a  greater  share  than  imagination. — Obliged  to 
occupy  themselves  with  public  affairs,  they  devote  their  lei- 
sure and  meditations  to  pursuits  which  may  qualify  them  for 
public  life,  and  open  for  them  the  avenues  to  power  and  dis- 
tinction.— In  the  view  of  such  men  the  useful  arts  will  al- 
ways predominate  over  the  others.  Bacon  and  Locke  had 
published  their  immortal  writings, — Newton  had  made  his 
wonderful  discoveries, — the  great  principles  of  legislation, 
on  which  the  fabric  of  the  British  constitution  reposes,  were 
established  long  before  the  pencils  of  Reynolds  and  of  West 
had  taught  Europe,  that  England  could  produce  painters  of 
ability. 

In  the  countries,  where  the  government  was  purely  mo- 
narchical, the  fine  arts  attained  to  great  perfection,  before  any 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  sciences  of  legislation,  of  po- 
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Htical  economy,  and  of  civil  jurisprudence.  May  we  not 
therefore  conclude,  that  the  deficiency  of  the  Russians  in  this  ' 
respect  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  form  of  governmeit  ? 
and  can  it  be  doubted  that  with  us,  as  was  the  case  in  France 
and  in  Italy,  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  the  court  will 
produce  the  same  effect,  of  encouraging  the  advancement  of 
the  liberal  arts,  and  exciting  the  emulation  of  the  opulent 
nobles  in  patronizing  them  ?  This  indeed  has  already  hap- 
pened, and  to  prove  it  we  need  only  invoke  the  testimony  of 
the  many  other  travellers  from  various  countries,  who  have 
surveyed  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  with  less  precipita- 
tion than  Dr.  Clarke.  The  general  aspect  of  these  capitals, 
the  number  of  fine  edifices  they  contain,  the  collection  of 
paintings  and  statues,  both  public  and  private,  with  which 
they  abound,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  enlightened  taste 
which  prevails  in  their  decoration.  The  book  before  us  it- 
self confirms  our  assertion ;  for  though  the  author  met  at 
Moscow  with  a  prince  who  was  a  dealer  in  minerals,  pic- 
tures, &c.,  and  who  offered  all  his  museum  for  sale,  he  makes 
us,  in  his  eighth  chapter,  acquainted  with  seven  or  eight 
other  noblemen  who  apply  their  precious  collections  to  the 
most  valuable  uses. 

Russia,  without  having  produced  ariists  to  rival  those  of 
the  first  rank  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  not  destitute  of 
some  who  do  honour  to  their  country.  The  sculptors  Kor* 
lossky  and  Marios  ;  the  painters  Levitzky  and  Egoroff ;  the 
engravers  Stchedrinc  and  Koshkine  may  be  unknown  in  Lon- 
don, but  they  are  not  so  at  Rome,  and  at  Paris.  The  first 
whose  name  we  have  here  mentioned,  designed  and  executed 
the  monument  to  Souvoroft'  at  St.  Petersburg;  and  the  se- 
cond, that  which  is  to  be  erected  at  Nishney-Novgorod,  to 
the  memory  of  prince  Pojarskay  and  the  merchant  Minine, 
who  in  1()1S,  expelled  the  Poles  from  Moscow. — The  mag- 
nificent church  consecrated  to  the  holy  virgin  of  Casan,  which 
has  lately  been  finished  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  constructed 
from  the  designs,  and  under  the  direction,  of  a  young  archi- 
tect, formerly  a  slave  of  count  Alexander  Strogonoff.  In 
this  beautiful  specimen  of  modern  architecture,  wiiich  is 
ranked  immediately  after  the  cathedrals  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome, 
and  of  St.  Paul  at  London,  by  intelligent  connoisseurs,  every 
thing,  even  the  smallest  ornament,  is  the  work  of  Russian, 
artists ;  the  genius  and  workmanship  of  foreigners  were  ri- 
gidly excluded,  as  if  a  presentiment  had  been  entertained 
that  a  day  w  ould  come  when  such  proofs  might  be  useful,  to 
repel  the  groundless  assertions  of  for^gn  travellers. — An- 
other serfj  named  Alexandroffj  vassal  to  coujrit  Scheresnetoff, 
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gained  in  three  successive  ^ears,  the  first  prize  of  painting 
distributed  annually,  by  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at  St.  Pe* 
tersburg,  of  which  he  was  a  pupii;  he  obtained  his  freedom 
and  was  sent  to  Italy  in  1804;,  at  the  expence  of  the  academy. 

Dr.  Clarke  visited  the  booksellers'  shops  at  Moscow. 
Without  possessing  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  Rus- 
sian language,  and  without  making  any  of  the  necessary  in- 
quiries relative  to  Ru?;siau  literature,  he  announces  in  the 
tone  of  a  man  qualified  to  decide,  that  "  books  of  real  litC' 
vary  reputation  are  not  to  he  obtained^  either  in  Petersburg  or 
Moseoic,^^ — Had  he  taken  the  trouble  of  opening  the  cata- 
logue, which  we  are  told  by  himself  fiUs  an  8vo.  volume  of 
two  hundred  pages,  (p.  55.)  he  would  there  have  found  the 
writings  of  Bacon,  llumo,  Ad  im  Smitii,  Bentham,  Filangieri, 
Montesquieif^  &c.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  books  are 
read,  since  they  are  sold.  Persons  acquainted  with  tlie  two 
capitals  of  Russia,  must  know  that  the  commerce  of  books  is 
in  those  cities  very  lucrative,  and  tlmt  the  booksellers  \v\\o 
deal  in  Russian  books,  generally  enrich  themselves  faster  than 
those  who  sell  books  in  other  languages.  We  will  not  deny 
that  bad  novels  are  numerous  in  their  collections,  but  wher^ 
is  this  not  the  case?  Do  we  not  see  even  in  England,  the 
splendor  of  the  edition,  frequently  supply  the  want  of  in- 
trinsic merit,  in  the  productions  which  daily  issue  from  the 
press  ? 

Russian  literature  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the  number  of 
original  authors  inconsiderable.  That  tliere  should  be  even 
so  many  must  excite  surprise,  when  we  reflect  how  lately  the 
dawn  of  science  broke  upon  the  nation,  and  count  the  obsta- 
cles which  they  had  to  surmount,  in  a  country  so  little  pre- 
pared for  their  reception.  There,  as  every  where  else,  poetry 
led  the  way  in  the  progress  of  the  national  literature.  Among 
the  Russian  poets  are  some  who  would  do  honour  to  any 
country:  Ijomo7wroff  m\di  Derjavinc  \i\  lyric  verse;  Choras' 
koff  in  epics;  Suumarakoff \\\  tragedy;  Kniagninc  in  come- 
dy ;  Dmitriest  and  many  others  in  inferior  departments.  With 
better  guides,  Dr.  Clarke  might  without  difficulty  have  ob- 
tained this  information.  Even  the  History  of  Russia,  by  Mr. 
Levesque,  first  published  in  1781,  would  have  furnished  him 
with  ideas  on  the  subject  widely  differing  from  those  he  ap- 
pears to  entertain.  We  grant  that  Frenchmen,  English- 
men, Germans,  or  Italians  will  find  nothing  in  our  authors 
particularly  remarkable, — ^but  we  nevertheless  believe,  that 
they  will  offer  a  satisfactory  result,  to  the  observer  of  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  who  calculates  the  epochs  and 
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>reighs  the  circumstances  which  have  favoured  or  retarded 
the  advancement  of  learning-. 

"  In  the  class  of  (he  nobles,^^  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  the  women 
are  far  superior  to  the  men  :  they  are  mild,,  affectionate^  often 
well  informed.,  beautiful,  and  highly  accomplished ;  while  the 
men  are  destitute  of  every  qualification  which  might  render 
ihem,  in  the  eyes  of  their  female  companions,  objects  of  admira' 
tion,^^  (p.  61,  62.)  Nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  con- 
trast between  the  sexes,  if  we  look  back  to  what  Dr.  Clarke 
says  of  the  men  (p.  J28.)  All  the  virtues  are  on  one  side,  all 
the  vices  on  the  other.  This  is  certainly  the  first  time  that  it 
has  ever  entered  the  head  of  a  philosopher,  to  draw  a  character 
of  a  whole  people,  which  admits  of  no  resemblance  between 
the  two  sexes,  and  makes  them  in  a  manner  of  two  distinct 
species.  But  surprise  gives  way  to  indignation,  when  we 
find  this  singular  proposition  made  the  foundation  of  a  picture 
of  matrimonial  life  in  Russia,  so  improbable,  and  so  disgust- 
ing in  its  details,  that  it  can  have  been  conceived  only  by  a 
disposition  eminently  inclined  to  evil.  There  is  a  degree  of 
depravation  which  a  virtuous  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  credit, 
although  proofs  be  given  of  its  existence  ;  but,  without  ad- 
ducing any  proofs  whatever.  Dr.  Clarke  has  published  his 
account ;  and  since  he  has  had  the  boldness  to  declare,  that 
his  assertions  will  not  be  contradicted  in  Russia,  we  will  en- 
deavour to  expose  their  falsehood. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  absolutely  untrue,  that  in  Russia, 
young  ladies  are  confined  in  convents  until  they  are  provided 
with  husbands ;  and  we  defy  Dr.  Clarke  to  cite  a  single  in- 
stance, where  a  marriage  has  been  contracted,  without  a  pre- 
vious acquaintance  between  the  parties.  If  what  he  has  said 
be  true,  his  residence  at  Moscow  must  render  it  easy  for  him 
to  produce  the  examples  we  ask  for  :  but  our  readers  shall 
judge,  by  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  female  education  in  our 
country,  how  ill  informed  this  author  is  on  the  subject. 

The  daughters  of  opulent  nobles  are  educated  at  home,  and 
are  introduced  into  society  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years.  Those  of  less  wealthy  parents  in  the  classes  of  noblea 
or  citizens,  generally  receive  a  public  education  in  the  estab* 
lishments  destined  for  this  purpose,  and  which  are  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Empress-mother,  both  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.  Young  ladies  are  admitted  into  these  institutions  at 
nine  years  of  age,  and  leave  them  at  eighteen.  If  Dr.  Clarke 
had  deigned,  in  imitation  of  many  other  travellers  who  have 
visited  Russia  with  dispositions  less  hostile  than  his,  to  cast  an 
eye  pn  these  establi^^hmentSj  he  would  have  found  there  the 
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nursery  in  which  are  formcrl  those  wcmen  Mho  excited  his 
admiration.  In  that  which  is  intitled  the  School  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Catharine^  at  Moscow,  two  hundred  joung  ladies  re- 
ceive, at  the  public  expense,  a  finished  education,  such  as 
their  parents,  even  in  affluent  circumstances,  could  not  find 
the  meansof  procuring  for  them.  More  than  seven  hundred 
others,  taken  from  the  class  of  nobles,  as  well  as  of  citizens, 
are  educated  in  similar  academies  at  St.  Petersburg.  These 
have  of  convents  nothing'  but  the  name;  and.  in  tlieir  orga- 
nization, will  bear  a  comparison  with  any  thinjx  of  the  same 
kind  throughout  Europe.  In  all  probability,  Dr.  Clarke  must 
have  heard  of  these  houses  of  education  :  but  the  hatred 
which  he  indulged  for  all  that  was  Russian,  stimulated  his 
gloomy  imagination  to  transform  them  into  so  many  prisons 
or  convents,  in  which  the  young  Russian  ladies  wear  out  their 
infancy  in  tiresome  seclusion,  until  the  caprice  or  interest  of 
their  unnatural  parents  calls  them  forth  to  experience  the 
horrors  of  a  tyrannical  marriage. 

Our  traveller  has  not  thought  proper  to  communicate  any 
scandalous  anecdotes,  to  corroborate  his  opinion  of  the  con- 
tempt in  which  the  mal'rimonial  tie  is  held  among  the  Russians. 
His  delicanj  revolts  at  wounding  the  sensibility  of  individuals, 
whom  the  recital  might  affect.  We  sincerely  congratulate  him 
on  his  momentary  return  to  feelings  of  decency  ;  but  what 
stories  could  he  have  retailed,  which  might  not  readily  be 
matched  in  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  otl^er  countries  ?  An- 
ecdotes make  us  acquainted  with  individuals,  and  nothing 
more :  it  would  be  absurd  to  generalize  the  consequences 
drawn  from  them,^s  he  appears  to  do.  The  manners  of  a 
nation  present  themselves  under  so  many  different  aspects, 
that  the  most  judicious  observer  may  easily  be  deceived,  and 
mistake  for  a  general  rule,  what  i^^,  in  truth,  only  an  exception. 
Moreover,  to  appreciate  them  with  equitv,  requires  not  only 
more  time  and  attention  than  this  gentleman  has  bestowed  on 
the  subject,  but  also  moral  qualifications,  incompatible  with 
thesplenetic  humour  which  betrays  itself  through  his  writings. 
The  existence  of  connexions,  of  which  gallantry  is  the  cement, 
is  impossible,  where  the  moral  dispositions  of  the  sexes  are  in 
direct  opposition.  If  such  ever  took  place,  one  of  two  conse- 
quences would  have  been  inevitable  :  either  the  men  would 
have  communicated  to  the  wom^n  their  vices  and  their  feroci- 
ty, or  the  latter  would  have  softened  the  habits,  and  polished 
the  manners  of  the  other  sex.  In  either  case,  the  general  cha- 
i^cter  of  the  nation  a\  ould  have  assumed  an  uniform  physiog- 
nomy. 

The  exiles  in  Siberia  are  not  as  unhappy,  Dr.  Clarke  in- 
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forms  us  (p.  65.)  as  is  generally  imagined  in  England.  "  Tb- 
bo/sk  is  admirab/j/  adapted  to  the  Russian  taste^''^ — and  a  Rus- 
sian  nobleman  "•  has  no  particular  attachment  to  his  counirt/  ; 
none  of  that  maladie  du  pdijs^  which  sickens  the  soul  of  an 
Englishman  in  banishment  /' —  to  him  "  the  sentence  of  exile 
can  hardly  imply  banishment.'''  We  are  unacquainted  with  the 
measure  of  sufferings  endured  by  the  convicts  in  Botany- Bay; 
but  we  agree  with  Dr.  Clarke,  when  lie  observes,  that  those 
banished  to  Tobolsk,  find  there  the  conveniences  of  life,  and 
many  alleviations  oftheirmelanchol}^  existence.  To  the  details 
he  communicates  about  the  capital  of  Siberia  (evidently  copied 
from  Chappe's  Travels,)  we  will  add,  that  independently  of  its 
being  a  much  more  agreeable  place  of  residence,  than  could 
reasonably  be  expected,  that  city  contains  means  of  instruction 
and  amusement,  calculated  to  add  considerably  to  the  conso- 
lations of  the  exiles. — Among  these  are  a  gymnasium,  several 
other  schools,  a  literary  society, — and  a  permanent  theatre. 
The  government  contemplates  founding  there  a  university, 
(as  we  mentioned  in  a  former  page,)  to  which  a  present  of 
100,000  roubles  was  appropriated  in  J 803,  by  Mr.  DemidofF. 

We  are  by  no  means  of  opinion,  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
penal  code  of  Russia  is  defective.  We  think  the  banishment 
of  criminals,  infinitely  preferable  to  the  punishmentof  death 
inflicted  for  petty  crimes  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Banishment 
to  Siberia,  whatever  Dr.  Clarke  may  say,  is  however  to  a 
Russian  nobleman,  the  greatest  chastisement  which  can  be 
inflicted  on  him,  and  is  considered  as  the  most  deplorable  of 
misfortunes.  Of  this  we  have  a  proof  in  the  occurrence  (p. 
66.)  which  he  himself  witnessed,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sub- 
governor's  being  exiled  from  Moscow.  "  The  whole  citj/ 
''  flocked  to  take  leave  of  him — dangerous  as  suck  a  testimony 
"  of  their  affection  might  proved  This  generous  trait  by 
which  the  account  is  terminated,  shews,  that  the  most  noble 
sentiments  are  not,  as  he  has  in  so  many  places  insinuated, 
strangers  to  the  hearts  of  Russians  even  of  obscure  rank. 

A  prince  Troubetzroy,  turned  dealer  in  minerals,  &c.  (men- 
tioned in  p.  67.)  does  really  exist  at  Moscow,  and  is  knowa 
there  only  by  that  circumstance.  Hence  may  be  estimated  the 
sort  of  consideration  he  enjoys,  and  the  singularity  of  the  ex- 
ample ;  —but  it  is  palpably  false,  that  "  in  the  palaces  of  the 
"  nobles  there  is  not  one  of  their  owners  unwilling  to  sell  any 
'^picture  he  possesses.^'  C)n  this  subject  we  content  ourselves 
with  observing,  that  the  finest  collections  are  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  not  at  Moscow;  and  shameless  as  is  Dr.  Clarke,  he 
would  perhaps  have  abstained  from  this  illiberal  assertion,  if 
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he  had  known  that  the  galleries  in  question,  are  owned  by 
the  Strogonofts,  the  Besborodkos,  the  lieleselskys,  and  other 
noblemen  of  that  rank. 

We  now  come  at  last  to  the  offensive  passage  ])efore  ad- 
verted to,  in  which  the  author  resuming  his  ordinary  rhetori- 
cal figures,  concludes  his  picture  of  Russian  manners  in  the 
following  words  : — ''It  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  admit  dispute, 
''  that  from  the  emperor  to  the  meaiicst  slave,  throughout  the 
"  vast  empire  of  all  the  Russias,  including  all  its  princes, 
^'  nobles,  priests,  and  peasants,  there  exists  not  a  single  indixi' 
"  dual  in  a  thousand,  whose  hodi/  is  destitute  of  vermin,  (p.  71.) 

We  deign  not  to  answer  seriously  such  chaste  effusions  of 
eloquence.  It  will  suffice  to  advert  to  what  this  same  writer 
says,  on  the  subject  of  the  baths,  so  common  in  Russia.  "  In 
"  England  thej/  are  considered  only  as  articles  of  luxury  ;  yet 
"  throughout  the  vast  empire  of  Russia,  through  all  Lapland, 
"  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  there  is  no  cottage  so  poor, 
"  no  hut  so  destitute,  but  it  possesses  its  vapcur-balh  ;  in  which 
"  all  its  inhabitants,  every  Saturday  at  least,  and  every  day  in 
"  cases  of  sickness,  experience  com  fort  and  salubrity  .'^  (p.  117.) 
Thus,  refuting  his  own  declarations,  he  informs  us  that  the 
Russians,  in  spite  of  the  vermin  which  devour  them,  are  once 
a  week  at  least,  more  cleanly  than  the  inhabitants  generally 
of  other  countries. 

"  They'*''  (the  Russians)  "  consider  the  English  as  a  mercenary 
''  nation,  and  generally  hate  them,  because  they  fear  them,  or 
*'  court  them  if  they  want  their  support y  (p.  73.)  This  para- 
graph is  intended  to  excite  in  England  the  same  hatred  for  our 
countrymen,  that  is  betrayed  in  every  page  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
book.  If  nations  hate,  because  they  fear  each  other,  why  does 
he  not  instruct  us,  in  what  respect,  Russia  can  ever  have  cause 
to  dread  the  enmity  of  England  .^  Has  not  experience  suffici- 
ently demonstrated  her  perfect  security  ?  If  we  seek  the  motive 
of  this  hatred  in  the  opinions  entertained  of  England,  by  the 
Russians,  here  again  Dr.  Clarke  furnishes  us  with  the  strongest 
objection  to  the  existence  of  such  a  sentiment — for,  turning  to 
page  70,  we  find : — "  They^''  (the  Russian  nobles)  "  entertain 
"  extravagant  notions  of  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  English- 
*'  me7i ;  and  they  have  good  reason  to  do  so;  since  whatever 
^''  they  possess  useful  or  estimable  comes  to  them  from  England, 
"  Books,  maps,  prints,  furniture,  clothing,  hardware  of  all 
"  kinds^  ho7^ses,  carriages,  hats,  leather,  medicine,  almost  every 
"  article  of  convenience,  comfort,  or  luxury,  must  be  derived 
''from  England,  or  it  is  of  no  estimation^  This  statement  is 
undoubtedly  exaggerated,  but  yet  there  is  much  truth  in  it. 
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We  leave  Dr.  Clarke  to  explain,  how  hatred  end  predilection 
can  be  cherished  at  the  same  time  towards  the  same  object. 
After  all,  if  he  found  in  Russia  some  manifestations  of  dislike 
to  his  countrymen,  we  will  desire  him  to  seek  the  cause,  in 
that  spirit  of  pride  and  insolence,  which  English  travellers 
carry  abroad  with  them, — and  in  their  propensity  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  other  nations. 

Fortunately  for  humanity,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  single 
individual  to  inspire  hatred  between  countries  ; — if  it  were, 
Dr.  Clarke  might  lay  claim  to  the  horrible  distinction.  There 
can  be  none  better  qualified  to  excite  feelings  of  ill  will.  We 
trust,  however,  that  justly  indignant  as  our  countrymen  must 
be  when  they  peruse  his  libel,  they  will  content  themselves 
with  despising  the  slanderer,  without  involving  the  country 
which  gave  him  birth,  in  the  same  reprobation. 

We  cannot  omit  making  a  few  remarks  upon  the  story  of 
the  hat  belonging  to  Mr.  Cripps,  which  is  represented  to  have 
been  stolen  by  some  Russian  nobles.  Let  us  not  be  misunder- 
^'stood. — God  forbid  we  should  for  a  moment  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  the  (act ! — We  notice  it,  only  to  display  the  depravity 
of  this  writer,  in  advancing  so  serious  an  accusation  on  such 
frivolous  grounds.  This  impudent  charge  rests  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  tavern-servants — and  is  intended  to  establish  the 
belief,  that  young  men  of  family,  and  rich  enough  to  possess 
English  race-horses,  could  descend  to  such  an  act  of  meanness 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  London-made  hat,  which  is  to 
be  converted  into  a  jockey-cap  !  The  co-incidence  of  circum- 
stances which  accompanies  the  discovery  of  the  thief,  is  no  less 
wonderful  than  the  act  itself.  The  doctor  and  his  friend  make 
an  excursion  in  the  environs  of  Moscow;  a  young  nobleman 
rides  up  to  the  side  of  their  carriage,  mounted  on  an  English 
racer,  and  habited  like  a  Newmarket  jockey — (a  dress  se- 
verely prohibited  at  that  time) — a  gust  of  wind  carries  off  his 
cap — M'-.  Cripps,  with  unaccountable  civility,  descends  from 
his  carriage  to  recover  for  its  owner,  the  unlucky  cap,  which 
he  finds  to  be  no  other  than  his  own  hat  metamorphosed,— 
and  all  this  without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  thief,  to 
prevent  a  discovery  so  alarming  to  him,  especially  as  he  had 
forgotten  to  efface  the  name  of  the  hatter,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Cripps  on  the  lining  !  Obliged  to  reconcile  all  these  absur- 
dities, before  we  can  acquit  Dr.  Clarke  of  having  asserted  a 
falsehood,  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  he  has  done 
so, — and  has  invented  a  tale  as  full  of  improbabilities,  as  it 
is  offensive  to  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow. 

We  shall  notice  the  visit  to  the  archbishop  of  Moscow,  only 
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because  we  find  in  the  account  of  the  conversation  with  that 
prelate  (p,  ii^l.)?  additional  instances  of  the  breach  of  coriti- 
dence.  w'lich  nas  already  called  for  our  animadversion.  Arch- 
bishop Plato  is  one  oi  those  by  whom  the  traveller  and  hiy 
companion  were  most  cordially  received,  and  whom  they 
ought  consequently  to  abstain  from  compromitting  ;  but  we 
find  that  Dr.  Clarke,  though  he  does  not  honour  him  by  de- 
faming his  person,  puts  into  his  mouth  discourses  calculated 
to  injure  liim,  not  only  with  his  government,  but  even  with  his 
best  friends.  There  is  surely  more  than  indiscretion,  in  what 
he  is  made  to  say  of  his  own  brother,  "  i::ho  translated  all  his 
'^  sermons  from  the  En^Ushy' — and  of  the  Empress  Catharine, 
bis  benefactress,  whom  the  archbshop  has  quite  the  air  of 
ridiculing,  when  he  speaks  of  her  being  so  vain  of  her  corres- 
pondence with  Voltaire.  Should  Dr.  Clarke's  book  ever  get 
tp  Moscow, — (and  we  believe  that  it  will,  precisely  because  it 
is  a  libel,)— the  venerable  prelate  will  not  be  flattered  with  the 
figure  he  makes  in  it.  Wiiether  he  have  held  or  not  the  dis- 
courses attributed  to  him,  he  will  feel  regret,  at  having  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  such  an  individual,  who  calumniates  his 
hpstvS,  even  when  wishing  to  speak  of  them  advantageously. 

The  state  of  the  peasantry  is  a  subject  which  he  has  not 
failed  to  seize  upon,  in  order  to  scatter  his  accustomed  favours 
upon  our  country.  Among  other  ridiculous  exaggerations  we 
read,  (p.  137.)  the  following. — ''  The  only  property  a  Russian 
'^  nobleman  allows  his  peasant  to  possess,  is  the  food  hecan- 
''  not,  or  will  not,  eat  himself;  the  bark  of  trees,  chaff*  and 
*'  other  refuse" — and  "  you  find  the  poor  labourer,  surround- 
^'  ed  by  riches,  and  yet  dying  of  hunger" — "  Extensive  pas- 
^'  tures  covered  with  cattle,  afford  no  milk  to  him." 

The  editors  of  the  Quarterly  Review  liave  anticipated  the 
answers  we  should  have  npade  to  a  great  part  oi' these  rhapso* 
dies-  Their  remarks  (p.  120.  vol.  iv.)  must  have  satisfied  all 
those,  whose  judgment  is  not  swayed  by  party  spirit. — An 
English  officer,  the  revspectability  of  whose  character  is  as  dis- 
tinguished as  his  exemplary  valour,  has  also  had  the  generosity 
to  take  part  in  the  controversy,  and  to  defend  our  countrymen. 
His  testimony  as  an  eye- witness,  and  the  respectable  authority 
with  which  lie  sapportb  it,  justifies  the  hope,  tliat  his  efforts 
wiU  be  efficacious,  in  repehing  the  shafts  of  calumny.  Dr. 
Clarke  himself  appears  to  acknowledge,  that  l.e  has  grossly 
disfigured  the  truth,  since  he  has  thought  pro[»er  to  subjoin  to 
his  own  performance,  a  long  extract  from  tl»e  manuscript 
journal  of  Mr.  Heber,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  Russian 
peasantry  is  very  differently  represented.    Tbe  information 
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collected  by  Mr.  Heber,  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  exact 
truth,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  mistakes,  so  unimportant 
that  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  rectify  them.  After  recom- 
mending this  extract  to  our  readers,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  adding  a  ^ew  refi(3ctions,  to  render  more  evident 
the  mis-statements  of  Dr.  Clarke. 

The  Russian  army  is  entirely  composed  of  those  peasants, 
who  are  represented  as  gjroaning*  under  oppression,  and  suffer- 
ing all  the  horrors  of  privation  and  famine.  If  the  condition 
of  these  people  were  such,  !iow  happens  it  that,  chars^ed  as 
they  are  with  the  external  defence  of  the  empire,  as  well  as 
with  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  in  the  interior,  they  have 
never  made  an  effort,  in  concert  \  \i\\  their  fellow-sufferers, 
to  change  this  monstrous  order  of  things  ?  Where  shall  we 
find  the  principle  of  those  military  virtues,  which  t!ie  greatest 
detractors  of  Russia  concede  to  her  soldiers,  if  it  be  not  in 
their  attachment  to  their  native  country  ?  The  existence 
among  them  of  this  patriotic  sontiment,  is  plainly  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  rai'ity  of  desertions  in  our  service,  even  when  our 
armies  are  in  foreign  territories,  where  the  soldier  is  enabled 
to  make  comparisons,  in  many  instances  unfavourable  to  what 
he  has  seen  at  home  ; — by  the  heroic  courage  he  invariably 
displays  in  the  most  terrible  combats  ; — by  his  constancy  in 
supporting  every  hardship  during  the  longest  campaign  ; — by 
the  unshaken  perseverance  with  which  he  follows  the  nation- 
al banners.  Surely  such  sentiments  cannot  flourish  in  the 
hearts  of  soldiers,  drawn  from  amidst  a  herd  of  slaves  de- 
voted to  misery  ;  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence, 
we  think,  to  confide  to  them  the  defence  of  a  country,  which 
bestows  on  them  nothing  but  a  choice  of  bitter  sufferings. 

The  political  events  which  marked  the  close  of  the  year 
1806,  unexpectedly  brought  the  theatre  of  hostilities  uv?on  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  afforded  a  test  of  its  md'^'  I  ener- 
gies. The  interior  was  left  entirely  without  regular  troops, 
and  the  pi'eservation  of  the  existing  order  of  things  was  aban- 
doned to  the  "  victims  of  oppression."  Not  only  did  un- 
disturbed tranquillity  continue  to  prevail,  without  the  slight- 
est symptom  of  discontent  among  the  millions  of  serfs,  who 
compose  three-fourths  of  the  Russian  population, — but  the 
idea  was  conceived,  and  partly  executed,  of  raising  a  national 
militia  of  more  than  00,000  men, — a  portion  of  whom  ac- 
tually took  part  in  the  military  operations  which  immediately 
preceded  the  peace  of  Til- it.  That  slavery,  therefore,  such 
as  we  find  it  in  Russia,  snould  be  by  any  means  as  oppres- 
sive as  Ur.  CWke  pretends,  is  incredible.    Had  he  been  more 
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attentive  in  his  observations,  he  would  have  discovered  that 
the  absence  of  positive  laws,  or  rather  the  insutliciency  of  ex- 
isting regulations  to  limit  personal  slavery,  is  in  a  great  de- 
gree compensated  by  the  effects  of  the  natwnalit/y  common  to 
the  master  and  the  serf  Both  have  the  same  origin,  the  same 
language,  the  same  religion,  the  same  customs  and  habits, 
andin  some  measure  the  same  prejudices  :  both  are  alike  sub- 
ject to  the  irresistible  controul  of  an  absolute  government, 
watchful  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  power  on  thepart  of  the  su- 
perior. Those  masters  who  are  guilty  of  excessive  severity, 
are  either  deprived  of  the  administration  of  their  property, 
which  is  then  confided  to  the  nearest  kinsman,  or  else  are  made 
to  receive  the  value  in  money,  and  their  estates  are  annexed 
to  the  domain  of  the  crown.  In  the  instructions  given  to  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  they  are  always  particularly  en- 
joined to  be  vigilant  in  respect  to  the  commission  of  such 
abuses,  and  to  inform  the  government  of  them  without  loss  of 
time.  The  extract  from  Mr.  Ileber's  journal  (p.  133),  will 
show  that  the  liberal  views  of  the  administration  are  not  al- 
w^ays  unattended  with  success.  We  can  assure  our  readers,  that 
the  account  of  the  confinement  of  the  countess  Soltikoff  in  a 
convent,  as  a  punishment  for  her  cruelty,  is  perfectly  authentic. 

Notwithstanding  the  alleviation  of  personal  slavery  in  Rus- 
sia, it  is  confessed,  that  there  yet  remains  much  to  do,  before 
the  great  work  of  emancipation  is  completed.  Time  has  given 
to  this  evil  the  character  of  an  inveterate  malady,  not  to  be 
cured  but  by  slow  and  circumspect  treatment.  The  first  steps 
towards  this  invaluable  object,  were  made  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  present  imperial  majesty's  reign  ;  and  the  friends 
of  humanity  will  learn  with  satisfaction,  that  they  authorize 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  success. 

By  ?,y  ukase  of  20th  February  1803,  the  general  principles 
on  whica  the  emancipation  of  serfs  shall  henceforward  be  ef- 
fected, are  established.  Among  the  provituons  of  this  memo- 
rable act,  is  one  particularly  deserving  attention,  which  de- 
clares, that  no  deed  of  enfranchisement  between  master  and 
serf  shall  be  valid,  until  it  has  received  the  emperor's  appro- 
bation.* By  additions  to  this  ukase,  which  were  promulgated 
in  1804,  government  has  facilitated  the  execution  of  deeds  of 
enfranchisement,  by  considerably  abridging  the  legal  forms, 
and  diminishing  the  costs  and  charges  of  registration. 

When  a  village  is  enfranchised,  the  proprietor  must  abandon 

•  The  object  of  this  clause  is  to  prevent  extortion  on  the  part  of  the 
masters,  in  cases  where  the  serfs  arc  able  to  purchase  their  freedom. 
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at  the  same  time  to  its  inhabitants,  the  entire  property  in  all 
the  lands  appertaining  to  it. 

Such  are  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  is  established 
the  emancipation  of  serfs  in  Russia.  We  are  (irmlj  persuaded 
of  their  efficiency,  and  we  experience  lively  gratification 
while  informing  our  readers,  that  the  stimulus  to  the  bene- 
volent law  of  February  20th,  1803,  was  given  by  a  noble- 
man, Count  Serge  Roumianzoff,  who  set  the  example,  by  li- 
berating two  hundred  peasants,  to  whom  he  abandoned  all 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  village  they  inhabited,  without  re- 
ceiving any  retribution  whatever.  Pie  was  soon  followed  by 
numerous  imitators  ;  and,  as  early  as  1805,  the  reports  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  stated  at  16,000  individuals,  of  both 
sexes,  the  list  of  serfs  who  had  received  their  freedom.*  The 
law  now  recognizes  them  under  the  denomination  oi  free  cuU 
tivators. 

The  government  has  thought  proper  to  go  still  further  in 
the  province  of  Livonia,  where  the  authority  of  the  landlords 
over  their  serfs,  had,  from  its  extent,  occasioned  several  into- 
lerable abuses.  A  committee,  composed  of  members  of  the 
Livonian  nobility,  was  ordered  to  prepare  a  sj'stem  of  regu- 
lations, which  should  fix  with  precision  the  respective  obli- 
gations of  masters  and  vassals.  The  work  received  the  im- 
perial sanction  on  the  20th  February  1801;  and  the  Livonian 
peasantry,  formerly  in  a  worse  condition  than  any  others  of 
the  same  class  in  Russia,  have  acquired  rights  which  com- 
pletely shield  them  from  the  arbitrary  treatment  of  their 
landlords. 

We  here  terminate  our  remarks  on  the  observations  which 
a  residence  of  four  weeks  at  Moscow  had  enabled  Dr.  Clarke 
to  make.  In  noticing  the  misrepresentations  which  abound 
in  every  chapter  of  his  book,  we  have  selected  those  which 
were  particularly  injurious  to  the  moral  character  of  our 
country.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  refute  every 
charge,  without  entering  into  a  tedious  train  of  repetitions ; 
but  we  indulge  the  hope,  that  what  has  been  said  will  suffice 
to  determine  the  opinions  of  our  readers  with  respect  both 
to  his  competency  and  credibility  as  a  witness.  In  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book  we  have  found  nothing  new  relative  to 
tlie  morals  of  the  Russians,  whom  lie  had  already  anathema- 
tized in  his  preface.  His  observations  are  marked  through- 
out with  the  same  deep  tinge  of  prejudice.     The  geographi- 

*  We  have  not  at  hand  any  oiBcial  documents  of  a  later  date  than  the 
above ;  but,  from  facts  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  number  has  considerably  increased  since  1805. 
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cal  and  statistical  details  whicli  be  has  <T^iven,  are  to  be  found 
in  all  t'le  elementary  treatises  on  Russian  geography; — it  is 
even  very  easy  to  procure  that  marine  chart  of  the  coasts  of 
the  Crimea,  which  he  has  presented  as  a  treasure  precious 
and  rare,  to  the  British  adminilty. 

The  absurdities  advanced  hy  Dr.  Clarke  on  the  origin  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  and  his  exaggerations  of  the  conduct  of 
our  countrymen  in  the  Crimea,  are  ably  refuted  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  c.  8.  vol.  4,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  We 
will  add  on  this  subject  but  a  few  general  reflections,  which 
shall  close  the  irksome  task  we  have  undertaken. 

To  the  praises  of  the  Don  Cossacks  we  cordially  subscribe. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  our  traveller  to  represent  them  as  a 
distinct  nation,  we  see  in  them  only  brothers  and  fellow-coun- 
trymen.— They  speak  the  same  language,  profess  the  same  re- 
ligion, and  practise  the  same  customs.  We  rejoice  at  finding 
them  an  exception  to  the  general  repi'obation  he  bestows 
on  Russia  ;  but  we  cannot  as  readily  admit  the  moral  supe- 
riority attributed  to  them.  Hitherto  no  Cossack  has  ever 
distinguished  himself  in  the  sciences  or  the  arts,  or  even  in 
mechanic  pursuits.  In  whatever  has  been  done,  in  these  re- 
spects, throughout  the  empire,  the  Cossacks  have  had  no  share 
whatever. — Dr.  Clarke  has  consequently  committed  an  error 
in  exalting  them  over  their  fellow-subjects,  as  to  the  qualities 
of  mind;  and  is  equally  incorrect  with  regard  to  the  pretend- 
ed enmity  existing  between  them.  To  the  Cossacks  is  con- 
fided the  guard  of  the  frontiers  on  every  side:  the  advanced 
posts  are  always  theirs  in  the  Russian  armies.  How  has  it  hap- 
pened that  this  confidence  has  never  been  betrayed;  that  ven- 
geance has  never  been  exercised  upon  their  oppressors  ? 

As  to  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  deeds  of  violence 
which  followed,  we  certainly  will  not  undertake  to  justify 
them  on  the  principles  6f  rigid  morality;  but  we  think,  at  the 
same  time,  that  of  ail  the  acts  of  a  similar  nature  which  his- 
tory recorc)?,  there  is  none  more  excusable  on  the  ground  of 
political  necessity,  than  the  one  in  question.  The  Tartars, 
whose  fate  excites  so  much  of  Dr.  Clarke's  commiseration, 
were  nothing  more  than  the  remnant  of  those  innumerable 
barbarians  who,  after  having  twiceravaged  Russia  with  sword 
and  fire,  held  her,  during  two  hundred  years,  in  the  most 
oppressive  subjection.  .After  their  yoke  was  shaken  off,  by  the 
conquest  of  Casan  and  Astrachan  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
these  Tartars,  driven  back  upon  the  Crimea  and  the  adjacent 
provinces,  retained  their  pristine  and  mortal  enmity  to  tlie 
Russians. — They  were  always  the  faithful  allies  of  the  Turks. 
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and  their  precursors  in  all  the  wars,  which  took  place  be* 
tween  the  two  empires,  until  the  peace  of  Kainardji  in  1774, 
gave  a  decisive  ascendancy  to  Russia  in  those  countries. 
Even  this  ascendancy  was  insufficient  to  protect  altogether 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire,  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Tartars,  who  from  a  conformity  of  religion  and  ancient 
habits,  retained  a  marked  partiality  for  the  Ottomans.  The 
possession  of  the  Crimea  became  therefore  indispensable,  if 
it  be  true  that  security  is  the  supreme  law  of  nations ; — and 
we  find  in  it,  politically  speaking,  nothing  reprehensible  but 
the  circumstances  which  accompanied  the  conquest.  Whea 
these  are  said  to  surpass  in  atrocity,  the  horrors  which  have 
lately  desolated  Spain  and  Switzerland — we  must  observe, 
that  no  ti;eaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  united  the 
Russians  and  Tartars  previously  to  the  occupation  of  the 
peninsula; — that  the  latter,  far  from  being  the  faithful  allies 
of  Russia,  had  in  every  instance,  been  prodigal  of  their 
blood  and  their  treasures,  in  the  cause  of  her  enemies, — and 
consequently  that  there  exists  a  most  material  difference  be- 
tween the  objects  of  comparison. 

Here  again  we  are  struck  with  the  contradictions  of  our 
author. — After  informing  us  that  the  Russians  "  laid  waste 
the  country — cut  down  the  trees — pulled  down  the houseSy^  &c. 
(p.  S80.)  he  tells  us,  that  in  his  visit  to  the  Karaite  Jews  he 
was  "  highly  entertained — by  the  singularity  of  having  found 
one  Jewish  settlement^  perhaps  the  only  one  upon  earthy  where 
that  people  exist  secluded  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  ancient  customs  and  peculiarities.  (P.  387.) 
And  further,  (p.  452,)  "  Soon  after  the  capture  of  the  Crimea, 
precisely  at  the  time  of  teiTihle  earthquakes  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  a  large  portion  of  the  immense  clijf  above  the 
village  of  Kutchuckoy  fell  down,  and  buried  it.  The  late 
Empress  caused  the  place  to  be  restored  at  her  own  expense, 
indemnifying  the  inhabitants  at  the  same  time,  for  the  losses 
they  had  sustaiyied.'' 

As  Dr.  Clarke  has  undertaken  to  explain  on  several  occa« 
Hions  the  meaning  of  Russian  words,  and  to  determine  their 
pronunciation  and  orthography,  we  think  ourselves  obliged 
to  correct  some  of  his  errors,  in  order  to^how  the  degree  of 
confidence  he  ought  to  inspire  as  a  linguist. 

The  Russian  sandals  are  not  called  labkas,  but  lapti.  The 
word  Celo  or  ^clo  (p.  140,)  does  not  signify  a  church,  but  a 
village  in  which  there  is  a  church.  Speaking  of  the  capital 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  which  he  calls  Tscherkaskoy  instead  of 
Tsherkask^  its  true  name,  he  with  great  gravity,  announces 
that  ^'  the  terminating;  si/llable  Koi  signifies  a  townS'^  whereas 

Vol.  III.  '^  Q 
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it  is  simply  the  inversion  by  m^ans  of  which,  the  substantive 
is  declined  in  the  genitive  cnso:  for  instance  Tsherkaskoj/ 
giitfe^  inhabitant  of  Tsherkask.  The  word  tOTcn  is,  without 
exception,  rendered  by  Gorod.  But  enough  on  this  subject, 
which  we  mig-ht  greatly  extend,  if  we  chose  to  animadvert 
on  all  the  mistakes  of  a  similar  description. 

Our  traveller  takes  great  pains  to  inspire  a  belief,  that  he 
was  exposed  to  numberless  persecutions,  from  the  police 
officers  in  Russia.  We  have  noted  all  the  incidents  which 
have  given  occasion  for  his  complaints.  Having  attentively 
marked  his  progress  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Odessa,  where 
he  embarks  for  Constantinople,  we  ascertain  from  his  own 
statements,  that  all  the  molestations  endured  by  this  martyr 
to  despotism,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  occuiTences : 
1st.  Being  conducted  before  the  commandant  of  Moscow  to 
exhibit  his  passport. — 2d.  His  quarrel  with  the  post-master, 
between  Moscow  and  Soula,  who  insisted  on  the  Doctor's 
taking  oft'  his  hat  before  the  emperor's  picture,  (p.  142). — 
3d.  The  insolence  of  the  procurator  of  the  government 
among  the  Don  Cossacks,  who  would  not  allow  a  foreigner 
to  rifle  the  public  archives  at  Tsherkask,  (p.  212.) — and 
lastly,  the  indiscreet  loyalty  of  commodore  Billings,  (Dr. 
C.'s  own  countryman  by  the  by,)  who  as  an  officer  in  the 
swvicie  of  Russia,  would  not  perjure  himself  by  favouring 
criminal  researches  in  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol,  (p.  S94-5.) 
for  whicli  any  stranger  whatever  would  have  been  shot  in 
France,  and  hanged  in  England.  To  these  atrocities  may  be 
added  the  bad  supper  given  him  by  the  poor  commandant  at 
Asof,  during  which  the  officers  of  the  garrison  annoyed  him 
with  their  impertinent  questions,  while  the  old  general  Pekin 
endeavoured  to  amuse  him  by  performing,  in  spite  of  his  TS 
years,  the  Russian  national  dance. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above  mentioned  instances,  wa 
find  that  our  travellers,  far  from  meeting  with  interruptions 
in  their  progress,  from  the  officers  of  government,  experi- 
enced a  reception  and  assistance,  from  the  commandants  of 
the  places  they  visited,  which  they  were  not  entitled  to  ex- 
pect, considering  the  then  political  relations  between  Russia 
and  Great  Britain. — Before  leaving  Moscow  the  British  am- 
bassador secretly  conveys  to  them  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  governor  of  St.  Petersburg  to  the  governor  of 
that  capital,  and  to  general  Michelson,  commander  in  chief 
in  the  Crimea,  (p.  139.)  By  means  of  these  letters  they 
purchase  the  long-wished  for  Podorojnaja^  and  in  order  to 
leave  the  country  by  the  shortest  rout,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
"  vigilant  eye'^  of  th«  police,   they  determine  to  vi«it  th» 
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territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks^  Kouban,  Circaspia,  and  the 
Crimea.  They  traverse  the  country  under  an  escort  of  ca* 
vahy,  which  scarcely  suffices  to  qraiet  their  fears  of  banditti 
and  highwaymen.  At  Oxai  and  at  Tsherkask  they  rest  for 
a  few  days,  and  partake  of  good  dinners  on  services  of  plate. 
In  the  country  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,  they  meet  a 
general  Drashkowitz,  who  treats  thera  with  the  amusing 
spectacle  of  an  expedition  against  the  Lesguis,  who  are  mis- 
taken by  Dr.  Clarke  for  Circassians,  (p.  293-4.) — At  last 
they  reach  the  Crimea — professor  Pallas  (who  by  their  ac- 
count was  banished  there  forindiscreet  conduct,)  is  not  afraid 
of  lodging  them  for  months  in  his  prison.^  which  proves  to  be 
a  palace. — He  even  accompanies  them  in  their  excursions 
upon  the  coast  of  Sebastopol.— Prince  Yiasemskay,  the  go- 
vernor, provides  apartments  for  them  in  a  palace  belonging 
to  the  crown,  and  a  gun  is  fired  to  announce  to  the  garrison 
the  arrival  of  these  illusfrious  personages,  (p.  362.) 

Such  is  the  treatment  Dr.  Clarke  receives  every  where  aftef 
his  departure  from  Moscow.  It  must  be  confessed  that  all 
travellers  are  not  thus  persecuted  ;  but  then  too  they  do  not  all, 
like  him,  take  their  revenge  by  turning  spies.  Fortunately 
for  Russia,  the  British  admiral,  Lord  Keith,  who  at  that  time 
commanded  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  whom  Dr.  Clarke 
hastened  to  present  the  fruits  of  his  illicit  researches,  upon 
the  coasts  of  the  Crimea,  did  not  think  proper  to  execute  our 
traveller's  brilliant  military  conceptions,  for  the  conquest  of 
the  peninsula  with  one  thousand  men,  (p.  443);  otherwise  our 
countrymen  would  have  paid  dearly  for  the  hat  stolen  at 
Moscow,  and  the  unpleasant  day  passed  at  Azof. 

Having  now  concluded  our  remarks  on  Dr.  Clarke's  Tra- 
vels, so  highly  extolled  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  we  be- 
lieve every  unprejudiced  Feader  will  think  with  us,  that  the 
latter  have  grossly  erred  in  their  review  of  that  work.  As 
foreigners  we  pretend  not  to  judge  of  the  author's  stjle; — 
but  v/hatever  may  be  the  manner  in  which  he  has  clothed  his 
ideas,  taste  and  decency  are  frequently  offended  by  the  com- 
parisons he  employs,  and  the  disgusting  details  of  his  de- 
scriptions. To  compare  Russia  to  an  enormous  toad,  and  its 
inhabitants  to  two-legged  hogs,  is  assuredly  not  refined,  and 
gives  no  exalted  opinion  of  the  habits  of  life  and  sort  of  so- 
ciety, to  which  the  author  has  been  accustomed. 

The  vogue  which  his  book  has  obtained,  is  chiefly  attribut- 
able to  the  character  given  of  it  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers. 
Praise  was  unexpected  from  a  quarter,  whence  had  issued  de- 
served censure  upon  otiier  literary  productions  of  the  same 
kind. — Can  they  have  forgotten  their  own  declarations  on 
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the  subject  of  the  accusations  brought  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
against  the  head  of  the  French  government,  and  their  re- 
marks on  Acerbi's  Sweden  ?  The  very  extensive  circulation 
of  their  journal^  which  is  read  in  every  country,  without  ex- 
cepting Russia,  would  enable  them  to  exert  a  salutary  influ* 
ence,  in  correcting  the  prejudices  which  separate  nations, 
and  which  foment  reciprocal  animosities.  The  present  cir- 
cumstances of  Europe  would  I'ender  such  an  application  of 
their  talents  peculiarly  meritorious, — for  never  did  national 
antipathies  manifest  themselves  with  more  virulence;  never 
was  the  voice  of  conciliation  more  necessary.  But  deaf  to 
these  considerations,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  taken 
pains  to  render  the  Russians  odious  and  despicable  in  the 
eyes  of  Englishmen,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  pro- 
position, that  it  is  not  Russia  but  Austria,  that  ought  to  be 
made  the  point  of  support,  in  Great  Britain's  political  ar- 
rangements on  the  continent  of  Europe.  However  plausible 
this  opinion  of  theirs  may  be,  it  can  in  no  manner  justify 
them,  for  giving  weight  to  the  calumnies  of  a  libeller,  such 
as  Dr.  Clarke.  Less  alarmed  by  these  literary  thunderbolts, 
than  surprised  that  they  should  be  launched,  from  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard,  as  the  sanctuary  of  liberal 
principles,  we  lament  the  fatality,  by  which  party-spirit  ex- 
ercises such  sway  over  the  most  enlightened  minds. — Their 
example  confirms  the  maxim,  that  to  repose  blindly  on  the 
judgment  of  others  is  at  all  times  dangerous,  and  that  great 
reputations  are  often  least  to  be  depended  upon. 
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,  The  title  alone  of  this  pamphlet  is  fitted  to  awaken  tlie 
curiosity  of  persons  who  take  even  a  much  less  lively  interest 
than  ourselves,  in  the  important  topics  of  which  it  professes 
to  treat. — Our  attention  w^as  drawn  to  it,  however,  not 
merely  1)y  the  complexion  of  the  subject  matter,  but  by  some 
few  extracts  from  the  body  of  the  work,  which  w  ere  inserted, 
with  an  appropriate  eulogium,  in  a  Baltimore  gazette,  some 
days  before  its  publication.  These  were  of  a  nature  to  pre- 
possess the  lovers  of  good  writing  very  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  author,  and  to  excite  in  our  minds  expectations  by  no 
means  usual  in  relation  to  American  literature,  of  the  same, 
or  any  other  purport.  We  cannot  say  that  we  were  feasted 
to  the  full  extent  of  our  hopes  when  the  pamphlet  itself 
came  into  our  hands;  but  we  may  remark,  with  truth,  that 
we  were  on  the  whole  edified,  and  grateful  for  the  repast 
with  which  we  were  furnished. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  we  have  not  hitherto 
noticed  the  productions  of  this  sort,  which  have  occasionally 
issued  from  the  American  press,  since  the  commencement  of 
our  critical  labours,  is,  we  must  honestly  confess,  the  ex- 
treme difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  under  which  we  have 
laboured,  of  reconciling  the  only  language  we  could  wish 
to  hold — that  of  commendation — with  the  dictates  of  our 
judgment,  and  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  uublic. — We  do  not 
pretend  to  assert  that  this  has  always  been  the  case,  or  that 
we  may  not  have  erred  in  a  few  instances ;  but  we  have  not 
often  found,  particularly  in  the  style  of  our  political  pam- 
phlets, that  stamp  of  excellence  which,  conformably  to  our 
code  of  official  morality,  alone  justifies  us  in  appearing  as 
panegyrists. — The  present  pamphlet  is,  we  think,  in  several 
rpspects,  above  the  common  order,  and  deserves  to  be  re- 
commended to  public  attention,  not  solely  as  a  repository  of 
ipany  ideas  equally  just  and  instructive,  but  as  a  specimen, 
with  exceptions  indeed  of  vigorous  and  elegant  diction. 

When  we  meet  with  productions  of  real  merit,  we  shall 
never  be  wanting  in  the  disposition  to  exhibit  them  to  the 
best  advantage,  nor  hosit^ite  to  encourage  their  authors,  as  far 
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as  our  approbation  can  be  of  avail,  to  persevere  in  exertions 
from  which  both  proiit  and  honour  are  likely  to  redound  to 
their  countrv. — It  is  well  known  to  us,  as  it  is  to  all  who 
have  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  American 
intellect,  that  if  our  press  is  not  now  prolific  of  able  disqvui* 
sitions  in  moral  science  generally,  and  especially  in  politics, 
the  circumstance  is  not  owini;  to  incapacity,  but  to  a  want  ojf 
liberal  leisure,  or  more  frequently  to  a  certain  inertness  and 
self-distrust  in  numbers,  who  are  otherwise  qualified  to  ren- 
der essential  service  to  the  cause  of  letters. — At  this  solemn 
crisis,  individuals  cf  this  class,  are  bound  by  every  conside- 
ration of  patriotism  and  of  duty,  both  social  and  domestic, 
to  repel  the  suggestions  of  indolence  or  self-love,  and  to 
make  some  sacrifices  of  ease,  or  incur  some  slight  hazard  of 
reputation,  in  attempts  always  laudable  to  enlighten  the 
judgment  and  to  improve  the  taste  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
We  rejoice,  therefore,  particularly  at  the  prr:?erit  instance  of 
successful  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  apathy  and 
false  shame,  and  cordially  thank  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet 
for  the  salutary  example  he  has  set;  an  examj^le  which  if  it 
were  followed  even  by  a  small  portion  of  those  w  ho  are 
worthy  of  treading  in  his  footsteps,  would  soon  prove  to  the 
world,  in  spite  of  the  doctrines  maintained  in  a  certain  de- 
scription of  our  gazettes,  and  of  the  "  cataracts  of  declama- 
tion'' poured  forth  in  our  deliberative  assemblies,  that  we 
are  far  from  being  universally  the  idolaters  of  French  des- 
potism, or  even  generally  what  might  be  inferred  from  our 
legislative  proceedings — 


•too  weak  to  bear 


The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought. 

While,  however,  we  proffer  such  testimony  as  the  forego- 
ing, to  the  merits  of  the  author  of  ''  the  Sketch,"  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  concurring  in  all  his  doctrines.  The 
leading  proposition  of  his  work — that  the  French  power  is 
destined  to  be  short-lived,  still  appeals  to  ivs  extremely 
questionable  :  nor  do  we  think  the  arguments  which  he  has 
adduced  in  its  support  by  any  means  conclusive.  It  is  not 
because  we  hrive  heretofore  maintained  the  reverse  of  his 
opinions,  that  we  are  now  disposed  to  combat  them ;  but 
because  we  are  not  yet  convinced,  and  because  we  consider 
any  hypothesis  en  this  subject,  however  flattering  to  the 
hopes  of  the  good,  and  mortifyiog  to  those  of  the  b?d, 
which  is  not  founded  upon  clear  analogy  and  fair  conjec- 
ture, as  likely  to  do  more  mischief  than  can  result  from  the 
anticipation  of  the  most  probable  issue,  be  that  as  disastrou* 
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as  it  may. — We  will  be  credited  by  our  readers  when  we  as- 
sert that  we  would  most  joyfully  and  promptly  retract  what 
we  have  elsewhere  ur^ed  conceding  the  duration  of  the 
French  power,  if  we  could  but  l>e  made  sensible  of  the  illu- 
sion, by  which  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  our  judgments 
may  be  hood-winked. — No  mathematician  could  experience 
more  deb'ght  in  achieving  himself  the  quadrature  of  the  cir- 
cle, or  discovering  the  longitude,  than  we  should  in  recog- 
nizing from  any  quarter  whatever,  the  demonstrated  pre- 
sumption that  the  dark  and  baleful  cloud  so  long  incumbent 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  to  be  dissipated,  even  with- 
in the  long  and  eventfui^  term  of  ten  or  twenty  years  al- 
lowed by  our  author. 

Without  meaning  to  speak  profanely,  or  rhetorically,  but 
rather  in  the  warmth  of  our  zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion, 
both  natural  and  revealed,  and  in  the  sincerity  of  our  deli- 
berate affection  for  those  of  freedom  and  science,  we  will 
venture  to  add,  that  we  look  to  the  event  of  the  overthrow 
of  French  despotism  as  to  a  second  redemption  for  man- 
kiivd; — as  to  the  "  renovation  of  a  faded  world;" — as, 
when  compared  with  the  reverse,  to  the  commencement  of 
an  era  like  the  millenium  of  the  Apocalypse.  There  is 
iomething  in  this  idea  that  kindles  all  our  enthusiasm ; — 
something  which,  if  it  were  as  just  as  it  is  exhilirating, 
would  almost  reconcile  us  to  the  "  every  day's  report  of 
wrong  and  outrage,"  of  which  we  may  truly  say  with  the 
poet,  that  "  our  soul  is  sick  and  our  ear  is  pained." — But 
the  present  is  not  a  season  for  the  indulgence  of  extravagant 
hopes,  and  it  behoves  the  pi'ovident  politician  to  weigh  well 
all  the  probabilities  of  the  case ; — to  contemplate  tlie  ques- 
tion under  e\ery  phasis, — From  the  performance  of  this  es- 
sential duty,  he  will  not  certainly  permit  himself  to  be  de- 
terred, by  the  fear  of  plunging  timid  minds  into  abject  de- 
spair, or  by  the  arrogant  and  absurd  im.putations  vvhich  have 
been,  from  time  to  tiiiie,  thrown  out  against  those  who  ven- 
ture to  exercise  their  reason  dispassionately  on  this  subject. 

The  object  of  our  author,  in  the  first  part  of  his  pamphlet, 
is  to  exhibit  an  outline  of  the  origin,  genius,  and  effects  of 
the  military  system  of  France,  and  to  show  from  her  adher- 
ence to  this  system,  as  well  as  from  her  political  history,  that 
she  aspires  to  universal  dominion.— In  his  second  section,  he 
undertakes  to  prove  that  the  structure  of  her  power,  how- 
ever vast,  is  even  now  tottering,  and  must,  in  the  space  of 
a  few  years,  be  totally  .dismantled. — Before  we  proceed  to 
notice  the  reasonings  upon  which  he  founds  this  conjecture, 
we  shall  follow  kim  in  some  of  his  preliminary  details^  and 
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lay  before  our  readers  a  few  samples  of  his  manner. — We 
would  object  in  the  outset  to  the  mistaken  or  feigned  mo- 
desty of  the  writer,  in  styling  himself  "  a  mere  tyro  in  let- 
ters)"  when  the  tone  of  his  work  bears  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary.— We  give  him  credit  for  habits  of  liberal  research, 
and  for  very  respectable  acquirements  in  literature,  although 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  from  the  tenor  of  several  of  his 
observations,  that  his  reading  is  not  extensive  on  the  sub- 
jects which  he  undertakes  to  investigate.  He  seems,  for  in- 
stance, to  think  that  an  inquiry  into  the  sudden  and  porten- 
tous increase  of  the  power  of  France  would  be  something  no- 
vel at  this  time,  whereas  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  a  multitude  of  able  hands,  and  may  be  found,  in 
its  fullest  extent,  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Burke,  of  Gentz, 
of  Fisher  Ames,  and  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Re- 
viewers.— The  question  too,  of  the  probable  duration  of  that 
power  has  been  often  agitated ;  with  the  view  indeed,  in  al- 
most all  cases,  of  supporting  the  conclusions  which  our  au- 
thor himself  has  adopted. 

After  some  introductory  observations  of  a  general  nature, 
he  proceeds  to  give  a  well-written  account  of  the  military 
condition  of  Europe,  in  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  influence  of  standing  armies. — As  prelimi- 
nary also  to  an  exposition  of  the  present  French  system  of 
compulsory  levies,  he  traces,  with  great  spirit  and  force,  a 
succinct  history  of  the  progress  both  political  and  military, 
of  the  French  revolution. 

We  must  remark  here,  that  there  is  some  inconsistenct 
between  the  faithful  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  condition 
of  Europe,  under  the  feudal  system,  and  the  effects  he  ascribes 
to  the  introduction  of  standing  armies. — "  The  feudal  go-: 
vernments,"  it  is  said,  "  were  essentially  oligarchies  of  the 
very  worst  description ;  the  authority  of  the  prince  and 
the  laws  were  openly  set  at  defiance  ;  the  people  were  op-? 
pressed  by  exactions  of  every  sort;  the  state  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  intestine  commotions," — and  yet  to  '-'  stand- 
ing armies  we  are  to  refer  the  rapid  growth  of  arbi- 
trary power  in  Europe ;  the  enormous  increase  of  tax- 
ation ;  to  them  it  is  owing  that  Europe  has  been  con-' 
verted  into  an  immense  intrenched  camp,  in  which  no- 
thing is  heard  but  the  din  of  arms  ;  in  which  nothing  is  seen 
but  blood,  slaughter,  and  confusion*." — Surely  a  person 
80  well  versed  in  the  history  of  Europe  as  we  presume  our 

*  We  suspect  that  our  author  has  fraVned  this  passage  from  the 
17th  C.  B.  IS,  of  the  Spirit  of  I^ws.  Montesquieu,  however,  iu- 
veighs  only  against  the  cnprmous  abuse  of  the  system. 
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author  to  be,  will  not  contend,  that  the  state  of  mankind  in  that 
quarter  ofthe  globe,  ailer  the  introduction  of  standing  armies 
and  regular  monarchies,  was  not,  under  all  points  of  view. 
infiniteJj  preferable  to  what  it  was  before? — that  the  pecu- 
niary burdens  imposed  upon  the  people,  were  not  much 
lighter,  when  considered  in  reference  to  the  comparative 
iinioiint  of  their  resources,  and  the  scope  then  first  given  to 
productive  labour; — that  tlie  evils  of  war  were  not  greatly 
iessened  in  number,  and  mitigated  in  severity? 

The  almost  universal  doctrine  among  the  writers,  who 
have  treated  of  the  progress  of  modern  civilization,  is,  that  the 
institution  of  standing  armies  was  a  most  eflicacious  improve- 
ment, under  the  circumstances  in  which  Europe  was  placed, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seventh  of 
France,  to  whom,  by  the  bj,  our  author  attributes  much 
greater  ability,  and  deeper  designs,  than  are  to  be  inferred 
from  the  details  of  his  life*.  In  contributing  to  the  subver- 
sion of  the  feudal  system,  and  to  the  establishment  of  orderly 
government,  standing  armies  were  of  incalculable  service  to 
the  advancement  of  civil  liberty.  In  effectinff  likewise  the 
exemption  of  the  great  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
European  states,  from  the  toils  and  dangers  of  military  ser- 
vice, they  not  only  favoured  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture  and  commercial  industry,  but  were  indis- 
pensably preparative,  to  all  the  social  comforts,  the  moral  re- 
finements, and  the  liberal  arts,  which  made  Europe,  before 
the  PVench  revolution,  in  the  glowing  and  just  language  of 
Mr.  Burke, — "  the  most  beautiful  and  august  spectacle  ever 
presented  to  the  moral  eye,  in  the  long  series  of  ages  that 
have  furnished  the  matter  of  historyt." 

What  historical  truth  has  here  extorted  from  us  on  the 
subject  of  standing  armies,  must  not  be  interpreted  into  a 
general  recommendation  of  these  dangerous  auxiliaries. — In 
themselves,  they  are  without  doubt  serious  evils,  and  to  be 
studiously  avoided  by  every  free  government,  as  long  as  the 
public  exigencies  do  not  imperiously  require  their  aid. — But 

*  The  testimony  of  Bollngbroke  may  suffice  on  this  point.  "Lewis 
the  Eleventh,"  says  this  great  master  of  History,  "  was,  according  to 
the  French,  the  first,  '  qui  mit  les  Rois  hors  de  page.'  Bef(»re  Lewis 
came  to  the  crown,  the  English  had  been  driven  out  of  their  posses- 
sions in  France,  by  the  poor  character  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  domestic 
troubles  of  his  reign,  and  the  defection  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  from 
his  alliance,  much  more  than  by  the  ability  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  who 
seems  to  have  been  neither  a  frrcater  hero,  nor  a  greater  politician  than 
Henry  the  Sixth,  and  eren  then  bythe  vigor  and  union  of  the  French 
nobility  in  his  service." — Letter  VI.  and  the  Study  of  History. 

i  Letter  to  Wiriiam  Elliott,  Esq. 

Vol.  hi.  R 
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it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  they  have  been  rather  the  source  of 
benefit  than  of  evil  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  when  the 
effects  of  the  system  to  which  they  succeeded  are  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is,  indeed,  problematical  whether  the  in- 
firmities of  our  nature  admitted  of  any  better  substitute,  and 
whether  so  vast  a  tract  of  territory,  parcelled  out  into  a  number 
of  independent  states,  could,  as  war  is  inevitable,  have  en- 
joyed any  tolerable  share  of  felicity,  or  reached  even  the  me- 
diocrity of  civilization,  with  a  different  organization  of  their 
physical  strength. 

Many  writers,  enlightened  and  warm  advocates  of  freedom, 
have  advanced,  that  standing  armies  regulated  in  a  particular 
way,  and  kept  within  moderate  bounds,  so  far  from  being 
dangerous,  were  rather  favourable  to  liberty*.  We  have 
seen  that  in  England  for  two  centuries  past,  experience  has 
fully  verified  this  doctrine. — The  persuasion  seems  now  to 
have  become  general  throughout  this  country,  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  hazard  of  the  experiment,  the  United  States  must 
at  length  avail  themselves  of  this  species  of  military  force,  as 
a  safeguard  against  external  violence.  \ye^nust  confess  that, 
if  the  number  of  troops  lately  decreed  to  be  raised,  were  ef- 
fecthehj^  thrice  what  it  is  now  but  in  mere  enactment  or  specu- 
lation^ we  should  entertain  no  serious  apprehensions  on  this 
bcore,  for  the  integrity  of  our  constitution,  while  the  spirit 
continued  to  prevail,  v/hich  we  suppose  to  animate  at  present 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation. — We  believe  with  Bt>lingbroke 
that  "  all  standing  armies  for  whatever  purpose  instituted,  or 
in  whatsoever  habit  clothed,  7naj/ he  made  the  instruments 
of  faction  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  that  if  a  spirit  of  liberty  be 
kept  up  in  a  free  nation,  it  will  be  kept  up  in  the  army  of  that 
nation,  and  in  this  case,  though  the  spirit  of  faction  may  do 
hurt,  it  cannot  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth." 

The  observations  made  in  the  present  pamphlet,  on  the 
French  revolution,  are  strikingly  just,  and  for  the  most  part 
eloquently  expressed. — The  opinion  that  the  Frencli  rulers 
wantonly  provoked  the  war  of  1792  against  Austria,  is  main- 
tained by  tlie  writer,  in  common  with  almost  every  other  can- 
did and  diligent  inquirtT  into  the  history  of  that  period. — 
Of  the  Jacobin  society,  he  truly  says  ''  It  was  they  who  raised 
the  storm  in  which  the  bark  of  royalty  foundered,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation  was  wrecked ;  who  converted  the 
spirit  of  innovation  into  a  thirst  for  blood  and  an  insane  love 
of  anarchy,  who  worked  up  the  revolutionary  tempest,  and 

*  We  refer  the  reader  particularly  to  Dr.  Smith's  chapter  oil  the  CX' 
pensc  of  uatioual  defence.    Wcalih  of  Nations.    B.  V- 
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then  ^  rode  in  the  whirlwind,'  and  directed  the  fury  of  the 
storm*."  The  following^  passage  with  respect  to  these  san- 
guinary usurpers,  is  equally  correct. 

"  It  requires  no  extraordinary  degree  of  sagacity  to  discern 
other  and  more  adequate  motives  (than  the  alleged  treaty  of 
Pilnitz)  for  the  conduct  of  the  Jacobins,  in  declaring  war 
against  Austria.  Having  possessed  themselves  of  the  sove- 
reign authority  in  France,  they  sought,  by  involving  their 
country  in  war,  to  augment  their  power,  and  render  it  per- 
manent. While  they  remained  at  peace  with  foi^ign  states, 
they  dreaded  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  against  their  ty- 
rannical sway.  A  war,  by  placing  at  their  disposal  an  im- 
mense military  force,  would  enable  them  to  crush  every  in- 
surrection, and  would  render  them  entirely  independent  of 
the  popular  will." 

"  But  the  preservation  of  their  powers  by  means  of  a  mili- 
tary force,  was  not  the  only  motive  of  the  Jacobins  for  de- 
claring war  against  Austria ; — they  were  Frenchmen — and 
they  inherited  from  their  fathers  an  insatiable  thirst  for  con- 
quest. They  were  possessed  of  means  incomparably  greater 
than  those  with  which  Louis  the  fourteenth  had  attempted 
the  subjugation  of  Europe,  and  they  were  vain  enough  to 
believe  that  they  could  apply  them  with  far  greater  ability." 

After  presenting  a  short  notice  of  the  immense  pecuniary 
resources,  of  the  first  revolutionary  government  of  France, 
with  a  view  to  the  corroboration  of  his  hypothesis,  concern- 
ing the  probable  duration  of  the  French  power,  our  author 
proceeds  to  remark,  that  "  whether  that  government  was  en- 

*  We  are  not  quite  as  well  pleased  with  some  other  of  our  author's 
figurative  phrases.  For  instance,  the  following — **  When  the  '  accusing 
spirit'  shall  convey  to  '  Heaven's  Chancery'  a  detail  of  the  arrogance, 
of  the  obstinacy  and  of  the  injustice  of  Britain,  the  '  recording  angel' 
recollecting  the  aid  so  generously  yielded  to  Spain  and  Portugal  in  their 
utmost  need, '  shall  drop  a  tear  and  blot  it  out  for  ever.'  "  This  borders 
a  little  on  bombast.  We  never  much  admired  the  hackneyed  metaphor 
of  Sterne,  of  which  the  writer  makes  so  forced  an  application  here,  and 
which,  we  observe,  he  introduces  in  another  part  of  his  pamphlet.  We 
dislike  also  the  use  of  the  interjections,  Alas  !  and  Ah!  as  in  page  16 
and  46 — and  the  ejaculatory  style  of  some  of  his  more  laboured  pas- 
sages. Nor  can  we  tolerate  in  a  work  written  a  twelvemonth  before 
its  publication,  so  slovenly  a  sentence  as  the  following.  "  It  is  this 
scheme  of  universal  conquest,  I  repeat  z7,  which  occasioned  the  adop- 
tion of  the  system  of  compulsive  military  levy ;  which  has  induced  the 
emperor  to  retain  it  alone  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  republic,  and  to 
enforce  it  by  so  many  cruel  sanctions,  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
France  have  learnt  to  abhor  and  detest  their  government,  and  to  vent 
curses  not  loud  but  deep,  against  i7  and  its  favourite  measure, the  system 
of  conscription.'* 
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couragecl  bv  tiie  possession  of  means  so  extensive,  or  prompted 
by  ambition  to  commence  the  war  which  it  has  ever  since 
waged  against  the  liberties  of  Europe,  it  is  certain  that  it  de- 
rived from  the  existence  of  that  war  a  pretext  for  adopting 
the  system  of  compulsive  military  levy."  Tiiis  systen^.  he 
thinks  it  material  to  explain  in  detail  to  his  readers,  and  for 
this  purpose  lays  before  them,  copious  extracts  from  the  ex- 
position of  the  Conscription  code,  published  in  the  Eciin- 
burgh  Review. — He  then  institutes  a  comparison  between 
this  terrible  dii2:est  of  barbarity,  and  its  model,  the  Roman 
system  of  recruitment,  in  order  to  show  that  t!ie  former  has  an 
intrinsic,  peculiar  deformity; — features  of  cruelty  and  depra- 
vity not  beloni>ino-  to  the  otlier.  The  first  point  cfuififernnce, 
is  important  to  the  great  quCvStion  of  th^  general  plan  of  the 
French  government,  and  cannot  be  better  e;: plained  than  in 
the  lanij;uage  of  the  pamphlet: — 

"  With  respect  to  the  Romans,  then,  it  may  be  alleged 
with  truth,  ihat  they  were  propelled  by  necessity  to  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  compulsory  levy: — such  a  system 
was,  at  that  time,  essential  to  their  defence  against  the  war- 
like tribes  which  pressed  their  little  commonwealth  on  every 
side,  and  threatened  ii  with  premature  extinction. — The 
French,  on  the  contrary,  adopted  the  system  without  neces- 
sity, at  a  time  when  they  could  have  raised,  by  volutitary  en- 
listment, an  army  sufficiently  numerous,  not  only  to  defend 
France,  but  to  make  every  other  state  on  the  continent 
tremble  for  its  safety. — That  they  adopted  it  without  neces- 
sity. IS  an  inference  fairly  deducible  ti'om  facts  notorious  to 
all  the  world." 

Some  of  these  facts  our  author  enumerates.  Nothing 
more,  however,  can  be  wanting  than  a  mere  general  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  of  the  continent,  and  of  the  re- 
sources of  France,  in  spirit,  population,  and  treasure,  now 
and  at  every  period  of  her  revolutionary  history,  to  convince 
the  most  bigotted  of  her  admirers,  tliat  she  can  and  could 
raise,  without  resorting  to  the  system  of  conscription,  '^  a 
military  force  more  than  sufficient  for  any  legitimate  pur- 
pose." If  so,  as  this  writer  justly  exclaims,  how  terrible  a 
responsibility  have  they  incurred,  who  introduced,  and,  he 
might  have  a  'ded, — who  maintain  this  system !  What  a  mass 
of  human  misery  have  they  unnecessarily  produced!  How 
many  curses  are  daily  and  hourly  imprecated  on  their  heads! 
How  many  accusing  sighs  and  groans  are  registered  in 
Heaven  against  tlicm  I 

To  us,  who  have  witnessed  the  operation  of  this  horrible 
scourge,  there  seems  notliing  artificial  or  misplaced  in  such 
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exclamations  as  tliese,  or  in  any  others  of  a  still  more  im- 
passioned tenor  on  the  same  subject.  When  we  recollect 
what  we  have  seen,  we  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  French  guilt 
and  misery,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Cnrran,  "  in  the  undissem- 
bled  homage  of  deferential  horror."  The  unulterable  ans^uish 
of  which  we  have  been  spectators,  the  suicides  which  fell  un- 
der our  observation,  occasioned  by  the  terrors  of  a  final  sepa- 
ration between  parent  and  child,  under  the  most  appalling 
prospects,  still  haunt  our  stricken  imagination,  and  would 
prompt  us,  forgetful  of  the  stupor  which  locks  the  judgment 
and  the  heart  of  our  rulers,  to  obtest  their  reason  and  their 
humanity,  and  warn  them,  in  the  intensity  of  our  experi- 
mental loatiiing,  against  the  criminal  and  destructive  frater- 
nity, which  they  are  now  seeking  with  the  fell  mover  of  so 
monstrous  an  engine  of  oppression.* 

Another  feature  which,  according  to  our  author,  distin- 
guishes the  French  from  the  Roman  system,  is  this, — that 
the  terra  of  service  in  the  latter  was  limited^  while  in  the  other 
it  is  unlimited. — But  a  still  more  disgusting  and  cruel  refine- 
ment in  the  modern  code,  is  what  we  shall  proceed  to  state, 
in  the  words  of  the  pamphlet : 

"  The  Romans,  of  course,  punished  the  refractory  conscript 
and  the  deserter  :  the  French  inflict  punishment  not  on  them 
only,  but — proh  pudorl — on  their  innocent  parents !  In  all  the 
annals  of  tyranny,  nothing  can  be  found  more  detestable  than 
this.  The  statutes  of  Draco  were  said,  because  of  their  exces- 
sive rigour,  to  have  been  written  in  blood ;  but  he,  sanguinary 
as  he  was^ — or  Nero,  or  (^aligula,  never  dared  so  far  to  outrage 
human  feelings,  as  to  enact  a  law  infiicting  punishment  on  pa- 
rents for  the  crimes  of  their  children,  A  stranger  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  French  military  code,  and  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, would  suppose  that  this  exqessive  rigour,  this  novelty, 
this  anomaly  in  legislation,  was  reserved  for  offences  of  the 
deepest  dye.  How  great  would  be  his  astonishment,  and,  if  he 
possessed  one  particle  of  virtuous  feeling,  how  glowing  would 

*  On  the  subject  of  the  ajsjency  of  the  conscription,  wewQuld  subjoin 
to  the  exchiinations  of  indignation,  crief,  and  terror,  which  it  so  ii*^ 
tuiall}'  wrings  from  every  one,  who,  like  our  author,  examines  it  in  it» 
details, — as  a  solace  to  his  and  our  own  feelings,  and  an  admonition  to 
those  who  would,  as  itwere,  concur  in  perpetuating  its  duration, — ^that 
he  at  whose  nod  it  might  cease,  is  himself  a  victim  to  pangs  scarcely  less 
excruciating  than  those  which  he  occasions  in  others ;  that  he  writhes, 
even  amidst  the  din  of  arms  and  the  parade  of  royalty,  under  the  se- 
verest torments  which  conscience,  the  severest  of  all  tormentors,  caa 
inflict. 

————— Prima  est  hac  ultio,  quod  se 

Judice  nemo  nocens  absolvitur. 
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be  his  indignation,  when  be  learnt,  that  it  was  aimed  at  a  ve- 
nial tresT»ass,  at  an  offence  not  malum  in  se,  but  only  malum 
prohibitum — that  its  object  was  to  prevent  human  being-3 
from  attempting-  to  escape  perpetual  slavery." 

On  this  topic  of  the  amercement  of  the  [)3 rents  of  refrac- 
tory conscripts,  v/e  could  cite  a  multitude  of  cases  of  the 
most  harrowing  atrocity,  which  came  within  our  own  imme- 
diate knowledge,  during  our  residence  in  fiance. One 

among  the  number,  with  tlie  circumstances  of  which  we  were 
particularly  affected,  forcibly  recals  itself  at  this  moment  to 
our  recollection. 

In  attending  a  public  examination  at  Paris,  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Abbe  Sicard,  the  celebrated  instructor  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  we  found  ourselves  seated  near  to  a  person  of  a  gen- 
teel appearance,  habited  in  deep  mourning,  and  in  whose 
countenance  was  pourtrayed  the  deepest  affliction  of  mind. 
Although  objects  of  this  description  had  become  almost  fa- 
miliar to  our  eye  in  the  French  capital,  there  were  about  this 
individual,  indications  of  grief  so  fixed  and  overwhelming, 
that  our  attention  was  particularly  attracted  to  him,  during 
the  whole  of  the  exhibition. — We  observed  him,  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  Abbe  Sicard's  interrogatories,  showing 
to  the  persons  next  to  him,  something  in  the  shape  of  a  por- 
trait ;  in  doing  which,  he  appeared  to  be  strongly  moved. 

The  curiosity  and  sympathy  which  he  awakened  altogether, 
induced  us  to  accost  him,  as  soon  as  we  were  at  liberty  to  do 
so,  and  to  request  permission  to  inspect  what  we  had  seen  in 
his  hands.  He  presented  it  to  us  willingly,  but  not  without 
lively  emotion,  and  shedding  at  the  same  time  a  flood  of  tears. 
We  discovered  that  what  we  had  supposed  to  be  a  portrait, 
was  a  petition  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  worked  in  hair,  and 
executed  with  admirable  sJ'ill  and  beauty.  It  stated,  that  the 
petitioner  was  the  father  of  eight  children  :  and  that  he  de- 
pended for  the  support  of  his  numerous  family,  solely  upon 
his  gains  as  an  artist  in  this  material : — that  two  of  his  sons 
were  refractory  conscripts,  and  were  then  suffering  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law,  in  one  of  the  depots  formed  for  the  reception 
of  this  description  of  malefactors  ;  that  the  fines  imposed  on 
him,  on  account  of  their  delinquency,  were  too  heavy  for  his 
meaiis,  and  threatened  him  witli  beggary ;  that  he  had  ti'a- 
velled  on  foot  from  Bordeaux,  where  he  resided,  in  order  to 
throw  himself  at  her  feei,  and  to  solicit  her  intercession  in 
his  own  favour,  and  for  an  alleviation  of  the  fate  of  the  un- 
happy criminals ;  and  that,  in  the  composition  of  what  was 
thus  submitted  to  her.  he  had  employed  the  hair  of  his  re- 
maining offspring,  and  a  portion  of  his  own  grey  locks. 
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After  reading  this  piteous  statement,  we  questioned  him 
more  particularly,  and  were  informed,  that  some  days  had 
then  elapsed  since  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  but  that,  be- 
ing' destitute  of  suitable  patrons,  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
bringing  his  petition  under  the  eye  of  her  Imperial  majesty. 
He  had  adopted  the  plan  of  frequenting  all  the  public  exhi- 
bitions to  which  he  could  gain  access,  in  the  hope,  that  by  dis- 
closing his  case,  and  making  known  his  singular  talent,  in  the 
way  we  then  saw,  he  might  at  length  excite  the  compassionate 
zeal  of  some  individual  a])le  to  befriend  him  efficaciously.  We 
could  readily  understand  from  his  manner,  that  he  was  not 
sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  his  application,  even  shouM  it 
reach  the  throne,  so  inflexible,  according  to  his  own  remark, 
was  the  government,  in  relation  to  ^\  hatever  interfered  with  its 
military  regulations*.    His  two  sons,  the  causes  of  his  distress, 

*  The  principles  upon  which  these  are  still  executed,  and  the  alacrity 
with  which  they  are  obeyed,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  *'  ex- 
tract," published  in  a  Bordeaux  paper,  from  the  Registry  of  decrees, 
of  the  prefecture  of  the  Gironde.  •* 

The  Prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Gironde, 

Baron  of  tbe  empire.  30th  June,  181 1. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  circular  of  the  counsellor  of  state,  di- 
rector general  of  the  conscription,  dated  30th  May  last,  in  which  he  or- 
ders judgment  to  be  given  without  delay,  and  ail  those  conscripts  of 
1811  to  be  condemned  as  refractory,  who  did  not  make  their  appearance 
at  the  reviews  of  the  different  departments,  or  who  abandoned  their  de- 
tachment during  their  march  ; 

Taking  into  consideration  the  complaint  made  by  the  captain  of  re- 
cruits, in  execution  of  the  CSth  article  of  the  imperial  decree  of  the  8th 
fructidor,  the  13th  year,  against  the  dilatory  conscripts  of  18ir>  and 
deserters  during  the  march  ;  * 

Considering  that  there  are,  perhaps,  amongst  the  individuals  who 
have  been  denounced  to  us  as  being  in  a  stale  of  insubordination,  some 
conscripts,  who,  yielding  to  dangerous  counsels,  hope  to  escape  the 
pursuit  which  is  instituted  against  them,  and  that  the  certain?:y  which 
they  must  feel,  of  being  discovered  by  the  authorities,  by  destroying 
this  hope,  will  recal  them  to  their  duty  ; 

That  a  last  exhortation  addressed  to  all  conscripts,  and  to  their  fami- 
lies, will  deprive  of  all  shadow  of  complaint,  those  who  obstinately 
persist  in  disobedience,  and  who  will  finally  be  condemned  as  refrac- 
tory conscripts,  decrees — 

■  Art.  1st.  The  list  of  dilatory  conscripts  and  deserters  of  1811,  who 
have  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  captain  of  recruits,  will  be  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  present  decree,  and  transmitted  to  the  may  ors "charg- 
ed with  notifying  it  to  the  families  of  these  conscripts.  ■-•■ 

■  4th .  Those  conscripts  who,  by  the  20th  July  next,  do  not  canforra  to  the 
regulations  expressed  in  part  third  of  the  present  decree,  wiH  be  declared 
refractory,  and  in  consequence  of  this  sentence  denounced  to  the  impe- 
rial procurators,  in  order  to  be  condemned  to  the  punishment  expressed 
in  the  70th  article  of  the  decree  of  the  8th  fructidor  of  the  13th  year. 

The  mayors  are  charged  to  give,  before  the  15th  July,  to  the  under 
prefects,  instructions  with  regard  to  the  parents  of  the  conscripts 
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and  for  whom  he  appeared  to  feel  much  more  than  for  liitnself, 
had  both  been  educated  as  artists,  one  in  his  own  line  of  occu- 
pation. They  had,  in  concert,  endeavoured  to  escape  The  ope- 
ration of  the  conscription:  and,  after  successful}'  eluding-  for 
some  time  the  pursuit  of  the  gendarmerie^  were  at  length  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  the  mayor  of  one  of  the  municipa- 
lities.— We  afterwards  encountered  the  father  at  the  same 
institution  on  another  occasion,  but  lost  sight  of  him  soon  af- 
terwards, and  were  never  able  to  learn  whether  he  had  final- 
ly accomplished  his  purpose. 

Our  autlior  dwells  with  much  feeling  on  the  miseimble  con- 
dition of  the  conscript.  The  picture  he  draws  of  tlie  evils 
to  which  the  youth  of  France  are  exposed,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  military  system, — and  which,  as  we  can  a4.test, 
excite  with  them  and  their  relatives  a  degree  of  abhorrence 
and  dismay  correspondent  to  the  reality y — is  fully  warranted 
by  the  tenor  of  the  printed  code,  and  by  the  experience  of 
every  attentive  observer  who  has  visited  that  country  witiiiu 
the  last  ten  years. — The  following  ])assages  from  the  pam- 
phlet, and  many  others  which  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to 
quote,  are  strictly  in  unison  with  thfe  lUct,  and  illustrative  of 
the  true  character  and  views  of  the  French  government. 

"  If,  prompted  by  an  '  insurgent  consciousness  of  right,'  the 
unhappy  man  makes  an  effort  Fo  release  himself  by  flight  from 
the  iron  grasp  of  military  despotism,  he  only  subjects  himself 
and  all  who  are  dear  to  him,  to  more  protracted  torments.  An 
enormous  fine  is  levied  on  his  property,  or,  if  he  has  none,  on 
that  of  his  parents,  who  have  no  control  o\  er  his  actions,  no 
share  in  the  oftence.  11  is  paternal  lands,  or  the  savings  of  his 
happier  years,  are  swallowed  b^'  the  devouring  gulf  of  impe- 
rial rapacity.  His  relatives  are  turned  out,  houseless  and  mo- 
neyless, to  encounter  the  cruel  bufl'etings  of  an  unpitying 
world:  or,  on  suspicion  of  connivance,  are  subjected  to  punish- 
ment still  more  severe.  If  he  be  taken,  eitlicr  death,  the  last 
resource  of  the  unhappy,  releases  him  at  once  from  his  misery, 
or  he  is  condemned  to  suffer  a  punishment  of  long  protracted 

named  on  the  list,  in  order  that  they  mny  be  enabled  to  rej^ulate,  if  there 
is  occasion,  Ike  fine  which  they  are  to  demand  of  them. 

Tliey  will  inform  the  subordinate  prefects,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  conscripts  and  by  their  parents. 

'Xhcmajcimum  of  the  fine  will  be  imposed,,  if  the  information  required 
ty  law  is  not  given  in  by  the  Ijth  July  next. 

The  present  decree  \vill  be  printed  and  aflixcd  in  all  the  towns  of  the 
4epartment. 

Dune  at  Bordeaux,  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Prefecture,  the  day, 
month,  and  year,  above  stilted. 
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toil  and  ignominy — to  drag  on  the  sad  remnant  of  his  days 
in  hopeless  wretchedness.  If,  too  wise  to  attempt  an  escape 
by  flight  from  the  all-searching  despotism  of  his  government, 
he  submits  to  his  destiny,  how  dreary  to  him  is  the  journey 
of  life!" — A  slave,  for  an  unlimited  time,  to  military  law, 
through  the  gloomy  vista  of  futurity  he  can  see  no  prospect 
gilded  by  a  ray  of  hope,  no  limitation  of  misery,  no  term 
beyond  which  freedom  and  happiness  will  be  his." 

"  What  could  have  been  the  motives  which  induced  the 
French  government  to  adopt,  what  can  be  the  reasons  which 
cause  it,  without  necessity,  to  persevere  in  so  monstrous  a 
system : — a  system  discordant  with  the  manners,  habits,  feel- 
ings, and  prejudices  of  every  civilized  people a  system 

which  paralyses  industry,  arrests  the  progress  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  diffuses  poverty  and  misery  far  and  wide,  and  causes 
the  great  body  of  the  people  to  abhor  and  detest  their  rulers  ? 
Why  has  it  fortified  this  system,  odious  and  terrible  in  its 
'  best  estate,'  with  so  many  cruel  sanctions  ?  Why  does  it 
outrage  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  earn  for  itself  a  never- 
dying  infamy,  by  punishing  the  innocent  for  the  crimes  of  the 
guilty,  by  making  parents  responsible  for  the  actions  of  their 
children,  whom  they  have  not  seen  for  years,  and  who  are,  in 
many  cases,  separated  from  them  by  a  thousand  leagues  of 
ocean  ?  Must  not  the  motive  which  induced  it  to  adopt  and 
persevere  in  a  course  so  revolting  to  human  nature,  have 
been  one  of  uncommon  strength  and  cogency  ?  Yes  :  there 
is  such  a  motive,  a  motive  in  which  we  shall  find  a  ready 
answer  to  all  these  inquiries.  France  has  long  aimed  atuni* 
xer sal  conquest.  No  other  adequate  one  can  be  assigned  for 
the  adoption  of  the  system  of  conscription.  The  rulers  of 
France  were  no  doubt  aware  that  it  would  destroy  their  po- 
pularity, and  entail  misery  on  their  country ;  but  they  also 
knew  that  it  would  enable  them  to  disregard  the  wishes  of 
the  people  ;  and  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  France  to  the  attainment  of  their  great 
object." 

Our  author  goes  on  to  remark,  that  the  belief  of  the  im- 
measurably ambitious  aims  of  France,  rests  upon  other  and 
stronger  grounds,  than  the  mere  adoption  of  the  system  of 
the  conscription.  It  is,  moreover,  he  adds,  established  by 
the  uniform  tenor  of  her  conduct  towards  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  from  the  time  of  the  Jacobin  domination  until  the 
present  day.  He  might  have  added,  that  the  scheme  of  uni- 
versal conquest  is  to  be  directly  and  unavoidably  inferred, 
from  the  language  of  all  her  official  papers ;  from  the  saluta- 
tion of  "  master  of  the  world,"  contained  in  everv  address 

Vol.  III.  S 
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made  to  her  grim  tyrant  by  his  prostitute  functionaries, 
throdgh  every  gradation  of  rank  and  servility ;  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  of  the  Institute,  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Council,  down  to  the  mayors  of  the  petty  villages — The  full 
prelibation  of  empire  which  this  '^  scourge  of  God"  and  his 
partners  in  rapine  have  already  bad,  and  the  inebriating  po- 
tions which  they  have  administered  to  the  vanity  of  their 
wretched  and  thoughtless  victims  at  home,  have  inflamed  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  with  a  raging,  unquenchable  thirst  of 
domination.  Jn  the  raptures  of  triumphant  anticipation,  and 
the  insolent  elation  of  that  confidence,  which  their  prodigious 
successes  and  resources  have  but  too  justly  inspired,  they  are 
either  unable,  or  deem  it  useless  to  conceal,  and  therefore  do 
not  hesitate  to  proclaim  ostentatiously,  the  whole  extent  of 
their  profligate  hopes  and  designs. 

Which  of  the  nations  of  the  continent  is  it,  that  can  mistake 
the  meaning  of  the  following  passage,  extracted  trom  the  re- 
port of  Count  Lacepede,  made  to  the  French  senate  in  De- 
cember, 1810,  in  the  name  of  the  goyernment,  on  the  subject 
of  the  conscription  of  120,000  men  then  proposed  to  be  rais- 
ed?— "  The  empire  now  embraces  a  number  of  nations  who, 
for  a  long  series  of  ages,  were  far  from  conceiving  the 
thought,  that  they  would  one  day  bear  the  French  name.  Their 
interest  and  that  of  France  require  that  all  lines  of  separation 
should  be  destroyed  between  the  new  portions  of  the  empire, 
and  the  ancient  limits  of  its  territory.  An  elevated  foresight 
has  created  a  powerful  political  means,  of  cementing  the  con- 
nexion between  all  the  nations  that  have  become  P  rench,  by 
regulating  the  general  territory  of  the  empire,  upon  so  uni- 
form and  comprehensive  a  plan,  that  it  is  nozo,  in  the  si/stem  of 
Europe^  as  it  xoere^agreat  basis ^  tozcards  which  the  neighbour- 
ing  states  gravitate^  if  I  maij  be  allowed  the  phrase^  in  order 
to  insure  their  present  repose  and  their  future  security/.'' 

To  accumulate  proofs,  however,  with  respect  to  the  views 
of  the  French  government,  seems,  at  this  day,  to  be  super- 
fluous. On  this  subject,  there  is  now  but  one  opinion  among 
all,  who  prefer  any  claims  to  discermnent,  or  profess  to  follow 
the  course  of  European  aftairs.  The  solemn  promulgation, 
in  the  English  house  of  lords,  of  the  doctrine  for  which  our 
author  contends,  from  the  mouth  of  Lord  Grey,  so  long  and 
so  ardently  associated  with  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
opposite  creed,  and  still  one  of  the  principal,  as  he  is  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  leaders  of  the  anti-ministerial  party  in 
Great  Britain,  has,  in  that  country,  divested  scepticism,  be- 
fore destitute  of  all  colour  of  reason,  of  every  remaining^ 
'^liadow  of  authority,  and  ha?  almost  overcome  even  the  per- 
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tinacity  of  faction  and  authorship.  Here  also,  the  strong 
lights  which  have  been  shed  on  the  character  of  the  French 
government,  and  which  have  disclosed  its  deformity,  even  to 
the  purblind  ^rid  the  jaundiced  eye, — the  evidence  afforded  by 
our  own  sad  experience, — the  avowed  conversion  of  the  most 
intelligent,  and  heretofore  the  most  inflexible  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  democratic  party,  to  the  sentiments  on  that  subject,  now 
become  universal  abroad, — the  audible,  unequivocal  cries  of 
the  whole  universe,  justly  fasten  upon  the  man  who  may  still 
refuse  to  recognize  in  France,  a  systematic  and  most  formi- 
dable enemy  to  the  liberties  of  the  human  race,  the  imputa- 
tion either  of  incorrigible  dullness,  or  egregious  presump- 
tion, or  gross  affectation,  or  the  want  of  principle. 

The  time  we  think  is  not  far  distant,  and  God  grant  that  it 
may  not  be  brought  near  by  domestic  misfortune,  when  even 
the  cursory  reader  of  our  gazettes,  will  secretly  blush  at  ever 
having  seriously  instituted  a  comparison,  between  the  mora- 
lity of  the  two  great  belligerents  of  Europe,  and  when  every 
American,  of  whatever  political  denomination,  alive  to  his 
individual  safety  or  attached  to  national  independence,  will 
consider  French  alliance  as  the  heaviest  of  all  public  or  pri- 
vate calamities. 

The  picture  given  by  our  author  of  the  consequences  of  a 
reliance  upon  French  friendship,  and  the  observations  to 
which  it  leads  him,  are  rigorously  accurate,  and  will  afford  a 
good  specimen  of  his  manner. 

"  The  most  earnest  professions  of  friendship,  the  most  so- 
lemn treaties  of  peace  and  amity,  afford  no  security  against  a 
sudden  invasion  by  the  military  force  of  France.  Profes- 
sions of  friendship,  of  regard,  and  even  of  '  love'' — treaties 
solemnly  ratitied,  in  the  face  of  heaven — these  are  only  the 
opiates  which  that  perfidious  government  administers,  to  lull 
its  victims  into  a  fatal  sleep.      They  greedily  swallow  the 

gilded  pill,  they  repose  on  the  lap  of  false  security they 

dream  that  '  the  rights  of  a  just  nation  are  ever  respected* — 
that  they  will  long  enjoy  the  blessings  of  tranquillity, — that 
their  wealth  and  prosperity  will  continue  to  increase, '  that  it 
is  a  waste  of  the  public  treasure  to  prepare  for  wars  which 
may  never  happen;' — such,  and  still  more  fantastic  and  ab- 
surd are  their  dreams,  until  they  are  suddenly  awakened  by 

*  The  neighing  steed,  the  shrill  trump,' 


and  the  loud  thundering  cannon  of  an  invading  enemy.  Anon, 
they  behold  the  pavements  of  their  cities  stained  with  the  best 
blood  of  their  country — they  see  the  standard  of  France  wa- 
vering over  the  parapets  of  their  fortresses— they  see  the 
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FTOoke  ascentling^  from  the  ruins  of  tlie  cities  whose  inhabi- 
tants had  attempted  a  fruitless  resistance.  Tlieir  constitu- 
tion and  their  law^  are  al>oli-hed  :  the  co(ie  of  Napoleon, 
'^  ho>e  fundamental  principle  is  blind  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  a  niilitarv  despot,  is  every  where  proclaimed; 
enormous  contributions  are  imposed  ;  in  default  of  pavment. 
the  cottage,  the  palace,  and  the  consecrated  temple  are  sub- 
jected to  indi^criminating  pillage,  the  grave  it-^elf  is  forced  to 
open  its  '  ponderous  and  marble  all-devouring  jaws,*  and 
di-gorge  its  \\ealth.  Ere  I0112:.  vast  tracts  of  country"  are 
seen,  in  which  the  profound  and  deathlike  stillness  of  desola- 
tion, is  interrupted  onlv  bv  the  triumphant  shouts  of  a  brutal 
soldiery,  or  bv  the  g^-oans  of  their  victims.     This  is  not  de- 

c.amation,  this  is  not  h>'perbole,  alas !  it  is  history  ■ ^nd 

everv  Spaniard  can  tell  how  true. 


Quis  talia  fando. 


M  vrmidunum,  Dolopumve,  aut  duri  railes  Ulys^ei, 

Teraperet  alachrymis  ? 

*^  It  is  from  the  fatal  sleep  "which  may  exjKJse  thera  to  all 
these  accumulated  horrof  s  that  I  would  arouse  mv  country- 
men. But.  alas  I  my  efforts  will  be  fruitless.  A  warning; 
voice  has  already  cried  aloud  from  the  tombs  of  the  departed 
European  republics,  telling  them  to  beware  of  the  arts  of 
France — to  distrust  her  professions — to  avoid  all  connexiou 
with  her — to  prepare,  in  time,  for  the  defence  of  their  libeitv 
against  her  insidious  attacks.  They  have  not  heard  it — they 
still  slumber.  Would  they  but  arise  in  their  strenijth.  and 
armed  at  all  points,  watch  \^ith  a  jealous  eye  all  the  move- 
ments of  this  foe  to  the  human  race,  the  danger  which  now 
menaces  them,  might  be  averted.  The  black  and  lowering 
cloud  which  now  threatens  to  poiir  its  vengeance  on  them, 
would  ere  long  be  dissipated." 

We  have  now  to  investigate  the  theory  of  our  author  con- 
cernins:  the  probable  duration  of  the  power  of  France.  \\'e 
could  heartily  \a  i-h  that  this  theory  were  as  souml,  as  its  pur- 
port is  consolatory. — It  rests  however,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  upon  arguments,  in  our  opinion,  tar  from  being  con- 
clusive. We  must  object,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  proposi- 
tion with  which  the  second  division  of  the  pamphlet  com- 
mences.— It  is  as  follows  : 

*^  Assuming  it  then  as  a  fact,  that  France  is  actuated  by  this 
lawless  spirit,  it  behoves  those  nations  which  still  retain  their 
independence,  to  inquire  most  diligently  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  her  power,  and  whether  the  enormous  and  blood -ce- 
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raented  fabric  which  she  has  reared  on  the  ruins  of  European 
liberty  aiul  independence,  is  of  a  durable  and  permanent,  or 
of  a  perishable  and  transitory  nature.  Without  an  accurate 
knowledge,  as  far  as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  attainable, 
of  these  particulars,  it  is  impossible  for  a  government,  at  the 
present  day,  to  form  a  wise  and  coniprehensiv  e  system  of  na^ 
tional  policy.  So  great  is  the  power  of  France — so  decided 
is  her  influence  in  the  great  family  of  nations,  that  any  sys- 
tem of  national  policy,  not  predicated  on  a  knowledge  at  once 
profound  and  comprehensive,  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  pro- 
bable duration  of  that  power  and  influence,  must  be  a  wretch- 
ed system  of  expedients,  liable  to  continual  change,  from  the 
operation  of  unknown  causes — ever  varying  with  tiie  vary- 
ing events  of  the  hour." 

Now,  the  question  of  the  duration  of  the  French  power  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  of  the  importance  here  attached  to  it. 
The  point  must  always  be  attended  with  uncertainty ;  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  chance  must  be  allowed  to  have  much  to  do  with 
the  fate  of  empires ;  and,  on  tJie  other,  no  man,  however  san- 
guine in  respect  to  the  overthrow  of  French  despotism,  can 
contend  that  thisevent  will  infallibly  happen  within  any  given 
time,  or  that  it  is  susceptible  of  demonstration,  so  far  as  to  war- 
rant absolute  confidence.  The  whole  resolves  itself  into  a  com- 
parison of  doubtful  probabilities  ;  nor  is  there,  we  think,  a 
degree  ofverisimilitude  for  either  alternative,  sufficient  to  form 
the  sole  basis  of  a  system  of  national  policy.  Although  the 
government  of  our  own  country,  for  instance,  should  not  im- 
plicitly adopt  in  speculation,  either  one  or  the  other  hypo- 
thesis, there  might  yet  be  nolackof  steadiness  and  provident 
wivsdora  in  their  management  of  the  national  concerns. 

In  a  case  like  this,  where  tl^  sequel  is  inscrutable  to  the 
human  eye,  and  serious  doubt  must  be  allowed  to  hang  over 
every  calculation,  the  wisest  policy  indeed  would  unques- 
tionably l3e,  to  look  to,  and  be  prepared  for  the  worst ;  that 
is,  the  subjection  of  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  to  the 
French  arras,  for  ai»  indefinite  Ox'^rjod. 

This  perspective  is  not  of  a  nnture  to  create  or  to  justify 
despondency,  as  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  reflecting  minds, 
that  both  England  and  the  United  States  would,  notwith- 
standing, continue  to  flourish,  by  the  adoption  of  wise  and 
mutual  plans  of  defence.  This  nnticipation,  if  their  measures 
were  shaped  accordingly,  could  not  but  be  salutary  in  any 
event. — Our  author  himself  allows,  that  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  power  of  France  will  be  reduced  within  its  ancient  limits, 
even  in  twenty  years.     If  so,  it  is  certainly  not  material  for 
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the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  of  Great  Britain,  to 
take  at  all  into  view,  in  adjusting  its  plans,  the  event  of  that 
reduction  ;  for  nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  the  mischiefs 
which  either  power  may  have  to  apprehend  ftofn  France,  must 
happen  before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  or  not  at  all :  and 
that  if  they  can  successfully  combat  !>cr  ambitious  designs  for 
so  long  an  interval,  tliey  may  hid  defiance  to  them  for  ever. 
The  continent  of  ]:]arope.  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  of  sub- 
jection to  the  corroding  despotism  of  France,  would  be  much 
less  formidable  to  England  and  the  United  States,  than  it  is 
at  this  moment,  when  all  its  resources,  now  comparafheli/  a- 
bundant,  and  wielded  with  a  spirit  as  implacably  hostile,  and 
with  an  energy  no  less  fearful  than  they  would  then  be, — are, 
according  to  our  authors  own  forcible  representation,  in 
pages  60  and  64,  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Bonaparte. 

The  capacity  of  England  to  resist  the  assaults  of  France, 
although  the  latter  should  consolidate  her  dominion  over  the 
continent,  and  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  are  topics  of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
at  large  hereafter.  So  far,  there  will,  we  conceive,  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  between  us  and  the  author  of  the 
*'  Sketch." — The  only  matter  in  controversy  is,  the  sufficiency 
of  his  reasons  for  believing,  that  France  must,  "before  many 
years  shall  have  elapsed,  be  reduced  to  her  former  rank  among 
the  powers  of  Europe." — ^The  principal  grounds  of  his  belief 
areas  follows  :  1st,  That  "  great  conquests  which,  like  those 
of  France,  ai'e  rapidly  effected,  are  rarely  permanent,  and  that 
those  only  are  permanent  which  are  effected  by  slow  de- 
grees:"* 2d,  That  her  pecuniary  resources  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted: 3d,  That  her  population  is  insufficient  to  recruit  the 
military  establishment  requisite  to  keep  the  continent  in  awe  : 
4th,  That  the  people  of  the  continent  are  no  longer  the  same 
feeble  and  degenerate  race  as  heretofore,  but  have  acquired,  in 
the  school  of  adversity,  energy  and  courage  sufficient  for  their 
emancipation.  These  positions,  all  of  which  seem  to  us  des- 
titute of  foundation,  are  attempted  to  be  supported  by  minor 
and  incidental  considerations,  to  which  we  shall  advert  in  the 
proper  place.  On  each  of  the  above  points  \ve  shall  animadvert 
as  fully  as  our  narrow  limits  and  restricted  leisure  will  allow. 

The  first,  as  merely  speculative,  can  lead  to  no  positive 
opinion.    Admitting  even,  what  we  do  not  consider  as  correct, 

♦  There  is  evidently  a  solecism  in  the  sense  of  this  phrase.  The  two 
propositions  contained  in  the  sentence  are  incompatible  with  each  o- 
ther.  We  take  the  author  according  to  his  meaning,  which  is  not,  how- 
ever,  any  vhere  very  precise  on  this  point.  ' 
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that  the  testimony  of  all  history  shows,  that  great  conquests 
which  are  rapidly  effected,  are  rarely  permanent,  it  would  by 
no  means  follow,  "  that  those  only  are  permanent  which  are 
effected  by  slow  degrees," — TJie  fact  can,  at  the  most,  war- 
rant no  other  inference,  than  that  great  conquests,  of  the  na- 
ture described,  attended  hy  nearly  the  same  circumstances  as 
those  recorded  in  history,  are  likely  to  experience  the  same 
fate. — Thus,  in  the  case  of  France, — to  furnish  any  plausible 
grounds  of  belief,  such  as  our  author  entertains  with  respect 
to  the  decline  of  her  dominion,  drawn  from  the  examples  he 
cites,  it  would  be  first  indispensable  to  show  a  close  resem- 
blance in  the  general  character  of  both. — The  mere  circum- 
stance of  a  like  rapidity  of  success,  can  generate  no  conclu- 
sion. 

We  cannot,  moreover,  admit  it "  to  be  a  law  governing  the 
whole  moral  and  physical  world,  that  those  tilings  which  are 
suddenly  produced  are  deficient  in  durability,  while  those  are 
long-lived  which  attain  to  maturity  slowly."  This  is  a  doc- 
trine to  which  no  experienced  naturalist  will  subscribe,  and 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  any  great  ethical  writer.  It  would  lead  to  a  classification 
much  more  comprehensive  and  precise  than  any  which  has  hi- 
therto been  successfully  attempted,  either  in  natural  or  mpral 
philosophy.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  instances  of  the 
mushroom,  the  oak,  or  the  ephemeron,  quoted  by  our  author, 
cannot  serve  as  the  foundation  of  reasoning  in  a  case  like  the 
present. — Examples  drawn  from  the  material  world,  prove 
nothing  as  to  the  immaterial. — With  respect  to  this  branch 
of  our  author's  argument,  upon  which  he  appears  to  lay  much 
stress  himself,  and  vvhich  is  the  strong-hold  of  many  who  spe- 
culate on  the  same  subjects,  we  cannot  reason  more  to  our 
own  satisfaction,  than  in  the  language  employed  by  Mr.  Burke, 
in  the  commencement  of  his  first  letter  on  tHe  Regicide  Peace. 
This  great  authority  is  discussing  the  validity  of  comparisons 
similar  to  those  which  we  have  just  noticed,  and  expresses 
himself  thus  : — 

"  Parallels  of  this  sort  rather  furnish  similitudes  to  illustrate 
or  to  adorn,  than  supply  analogies  from  whence  to  reason. — 
The  objects  which  are  attempted  to  be  forced  into  an  analogy, 
are  not  found  in  the  same  classes  of  existence.  Individuals 
are  physical  beings,  subject  to  laws  universal  and  invariable. 
The  immediate  caHse  acting  in  these  laws  may  be  obscure  : 
the  general  results  are  subjects  of  certain  calculation.  But 
commonwealths  are  not  physical,  but  moral  essences.  They 
ure  artificial  combinations  ;  and,  in  their  proximate  efficient 
cause,  the  arbitrary  productions  of  the  human  mind.    We  are 
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not  yet  acquainted  with  the  laws  which  necessarily  influence 
the  stability  of  that  kind  of  work  made  by  tirat  kind  of  agent. 
There  is  not  in  the  physical  order  (with  which  they  do  not 
appear  to  hold  any  assignable  connection)  a  distinct  cause  by 
which  any  of  those  fabrics  must  necessarily  grow,  flourish,  or 
decay;  nor,  in  my  opinion,  does  the  moral  world  produce  any 
thing  more  determinate  on  that  subject,  than  what  may  serve 
as  an  amusement  (liberal  indeed,  and  ingenious,  but  still  only 
an  amusement)  for  speculative  men.  I  doubt  whether  the 
history  of  mankind  is  yet  complete  enough,  if  ever  it  can  be 
so,  to  furnish  grounds  for  a  sure  theory  on  the  internal  causes 
w  hich  necessarily  afibct  the  fortune  of  a  state.  I  am  far  from 
denying  the  operation  of  such  causes;  but  they  are  infinitely 
uncertain,  and  much  more  obscure,  and  much  more  difficult 
to  trace,  than  the  foreign  causes  that  tend  to  raise,  \o  de- 
press, and  sometimes  to  overwhelm  a  community." 

"  It  is  often  impossible,  in  these  political  inquiries,  to  find 
any  proportion  between  the  apparent  force  of  any  moral 
causes  we  may  assign,  and  their  known  operation.  We  are 
therefore  obliged  to  deliver  up  that  operation  to  mere  chance, 
or  more  piously  (perhaps  more  rationally)  to  the  occasional 
interposition  and  irresistible  hand  of  the  Great  Disposer." 

Our  author  commits  a  mistake  as  to  tlie  fact,  when  he  as- 
serts, that  the  testimony  of  all  history  shoMs,  that  those  con- 
quests alone  are  durable,  which  are  efl*ectcd  by  slow  degrees. 
The  reverse  is  rather  the  case. — With  the  exception  of  the 
Roman,  all  the  great  empires  of  long  duration  were  estab- 
lished in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time.  The  Assyrian, 
the  Persian,  the  Mahometan,  and  in  modern  times  the  Spa- 
nish and  Portuguese  in  South  America,  are  of  tliis  number*. 
« — That  of  Alexander  was,  it  is  true,  broken  into  fragments 
after  his  death,  but  not  by  the  eflTorts  of  the  conquered.  The 
spoils  fell  to  his  generals  ;  and  his  native  kingdom,  Macedon, 
retained,  until  the  subjugation  of  all  Greece  loy  the  Romans, 
that  ascendancy  which  Philip  his  father  had  given  her  over 
the  Grecian  peninsula.  There  can  be  no  parity  of  reasoning 
as  to  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  Asia,  and  those  of  France. 
The  latter  are  not  made,  and  to  be  maintaiiicd,  at  a  distance, 
on  another  continent.  France  herself  is  situate  in  the  centre 
of  her  newly  acquired  empire,  more  advantageously  than  was 
Macedon  in  Greece,  or  Rome  in  Italy,  to  whose  domestic  do- 
minion, as  it  may  be  called,  rather  than  to  their  foreign  sway, 
her  present  power  can  be  alone  appropriately  compared. 

*  We  refer  the  reader  on  this  point  to  the  English  Universal  History^ 
W  Btfssuet's  ''  Uistoire  Uaiferselie,"  to  Gibbon,  d:c. 
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The  various  conquests  achieved  over  Asia,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Roman  power,  were  transitory  indeed,  but 
from  causes  having  no  connexion  whatever  witii  the  celerity 
of  their  accomplishment. — They  were  scarcely  any  thing 
more  than  predatory  in  their  nature  and  object,  and  unaccom- 
panied by  any  of  the  arts  or  circumstances  which  were  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  give  them  permanence.  One  body 
of  invaders  or  usurpers  was  quickly  dethroned  and  succeeded 
by  another,  and  the  case  could  not  be  otherwise,  from  the 
character  and  peculiar  situation  of  the  Asiatics. — Montes- 
quieu remarks,  that  in  his  day  Upper  Asia  had  been  already 
subdued  thirteen  times*.  The  reader  has  but  to  consult  the 
remarks  of  the  same  author,  concerning  the  constitution  of 
the  French  monarchy  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagnet,  and  to 
advert  to  the  history  of  his  immediate  successors,  to  be  sa- 
tisfied that  the  dissolution  of  the  great  empire  which  he  so 
laboriously  established,  was  in  no  manner  influenced  by  cir- 
cumstances arising  out  of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  While 
the  feudal  system  lasted,  there  could  be  no  such  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  one  focus  or  head,  as  was  indispensable  for 
the  permanence  of  such  an  empire. 

We  can  find  nothing  in  the  circumstances  under  which  ex- 
isted any  one  of  the  great  empires  of  which  we  have  here 
spoken,  that  has  the  remotest  affinity  to  those  in  which  the 
French  power  is  placed.  Of  course  they  can  furnish  no 
grounds  of  reasoning  with  respect  to  the  dumtion  of  the 
latter. — If  we  want  arguments  from  analogy,  it  is  to  Rome 
that  we  must  recur,  or  to  Macedon,  under  the  auspices  of 
Philip^:.  Here  we  think  there  is  matter  for  rational  conjec- 
ture, and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  that  in  this  parallel  almost 
every  thing  seems  to  militate  against  the  hypothesis,  and  to 
refute  the  assertions  of  our  author. — The  successes  of  Rome, 
Macedon.  and  France,  are  to  be  traced  to  nearly  the  same 
causes ;  to  the  same  insatiable  lust  of  dominion,  and  perfi- 
dious refinements  of  policy  ;  to  a  decided  superiority  in 
military  organization  and  tactics,  on  the  part  of  the  vic- 
tors, and  to  a  similar  improvidence,  irresolution,  and  selfish- 
ness on  that  of  the  vanquished.  The  greater  length  of  time 
consurped  by  the  Romans  in  establishing  their  empire  was 
owing  to  the  greater  difficulties  with  which  they   had  to 

*  L'Esprit  des  Lois.  L.  x\ii.  C  4. 

+  Ibid.  L.  xxxi. 

ij:  In  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  there  are  lobe  found  some  very 
close  and  curious  points  of  resenTblance,  between  the  character  and 
policy  of  Philip  and  Bonaparte.  They  can  also  furnish  the  British 
with  important  lessons,  in  relation  to  the  question  of  peace  with  ^« 
new  conqueror. 

Vol.  III.  T 
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struggle.  Their  march  to  universal  power  was  slow,  be- 
cause they  were  often  compelled  to  halt,  and  even  to  retro- 
grade. They  never  advanced  a  step  w  ithout  encountering 
a  new  obstacle. 

For  sonaewhat  more  than  five  hundred  years,  until  the 
final  subjugation  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  and  the  extinction  of 
the  Carthagenian  power,  Rome  contended  with  her  equals  as 
it  were,  and  was  always  in  danger  of  being  overcome.  Dur- 
ing twohundred  years  more,  until  the  usurpation  of  the  Cae- 
sars, Avhile  engaged  in  the  extension  of  her  empire  a])road, 
she  w  as  exposed  to  the  most  serious  perils,  and  assailed  by 
•nemies  but  little  interior  to  herself  in  strength.  In  sur- 
veying her  history,  during  these  tv.o  eras,  without  losing 
sight  of  her  extraordinary  resources  of  every  kind,  you  are 
oftentimes  astonished  how  she  w  as  able  to  extricate  herself 
from  the  portentous  hazards  which  multiplied  about  her  on 
every  side,  and  at  almost  every  moment,  and  which  seemed 
to  threaten  her  with  inevitable  destruction. — On  the  con- 
trary, in  reviewing  the  progress  which  France  has  made  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  continent,  since  the  beginning  of  her 
revolution,  there  is  not  in  fact,  when  the  advantages  under 
which  she  set  out,  and  the  character  of  the  external  obstacles 
Tvhich  she  had  to  overcome,  are  duly  considered,  where- 
withal to  excite  much  amazement.  The  inquirer  experi- 
ences no  great  perplexity  in  conceiving,  and  even  uni*avel- 
ling  the  issue.  We  find  nothing,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  the  interval  of  twenty 
years  would  appear  too  short ; — nothing,  in  fine,  either  in 
her  domestic  concerns  or  her  foreign  relations,  which  was 
not,  from  the  commencement,  and  in  every  stage  of  her  re- 
volutionary career,  distinctly  foreseen  and  minutely  pre- 
dicted*. 

The  many  centuries  which  were  required  for  the  erection 
of  the  fabric  of  Roman  greatness,  could  make  but  one  se- 
rious difference  in  favour  of  its  permanence ;  by  producing 
an  effect  which  our  author  takes  for  granted,  but  which  is 
not  attested  by  history.  We  mean  the  complete  assimilation 
of  the  conquered  to  their  subduers;  the  entire  resignation 
and  reconcilement  of  the  former  to  the  yoke  of  their  tyrants. 

*  On  this  subject  tvc  ^ippeal  to  the  writino^s  of  Mr.  Burke  generally. 
Of  this  illustrious  statesman  and  poiitical  prophet,  Trho,  like  the  ha- 
ruspices  of  old,  may  be  said  to  have  divined  from  the  entrails  of  the 
TJctim,  it  is  almost  too  little  to  affirm,  in  the  lancruage  of  Thucidvdes 
concerning  Themistocles,  that  he  was,  ^^y  n  Taja^eiiixa  ii  txayirrc  b*(Xr,; 
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Until  the  Aun^ustan  age,  however,  when  the  policy  of  the 
Roman  government  for  the  first  time  ceased  to  be  one  of  viol- 
ence and  usurpation,  and  had  for  its  object  the  consolidation 
of  the  empire  ; — the  prosperity,  and  not,  as  before,  the  op- 
pression and  impoverishment,  of  the  provinces*,  there  is 
abundant  proof  of  dispositions  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished 
nations,  directly  opposite  to  those  of  cheerful  submission,  or 
sympathy  of  views  and  character.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  Roman  force  was  unremittingly  employed  in  suppressing 
insurrections,  which,  it  is  true,  rarelj-  failed  to  become  a 
source  of  additional  strength,  and  the  pretexts  of  further 
usurpations.  At  almost  every  disturbance  in  the  Comitia 
of  Rome,  the  states  of  Italy,  eager  to  take  advantage  of 
the  smallest  circumstance  which  seemed  to  increase  the 
chances  of  success,  for  an  attempt  to  recover  their  inde- 
pendence, made  a  general  effort  to  this  effect. — When  Italy 
was  convulsed  within  by  the  revolt  of  the  slaves,  the  disr 
tant  provinces  alike  watchful,  and  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  least  glimmering  of  hope,  were  instantly  in 
arms,  and  leagued  with  the  enemies  of  Rome.  The  same 
thing  took  place  during  the  social  war,  as  it  was  called,  and 
the  civil  wars  of  the  Triumvirate. — As  late  as  the  663d  year 
after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  Italian  ''  allies,"  con- 
sisting of  the  Samnites,  the  Apuli,  «&c.  revolted,  and  com- 
bined ag;ainst  theirformer  conquerors.  They  elected  civil 
and  military  officers  of  their  own,  to  replace  the  political 
government  at  Rome,  and  assembled  one  hundred  thousand 
men  in  arms.  The  historian 'Ferguson,  in  relating  this  in- 
surrection, remarks,  that  ^'  the  Romans  now  found  them- 
selves in  an  instant  brouglit  back  to  the  condition  in  which 
they  had  been  three  hundred  years  before,  reduced  to  a  few 
miles  of  territory  round  their  walls,  and  beset  with  enemies 
more  united  and  more  numerous  than  ever  had  assailed 
them  at  once  on  the  same  ground." 

He  adds,  that  the  senate  found  it  necessary  to  compose  the 
disorders  of  Italy  by  making  the  concessions  demanded  by 
the  allies,  principally  from  the  consideration  "  that  the  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  empire  were  soon  likely  to  receive  the  con- 
tagion of  revolt,  and  ready  to  withdraw  on  the  first  opportu- 

*  "  If  the  Romans,"  says  Polybius,  in  his  ninth  book,  *'  had  only 
carried  away  the  silver  and  gold  from  the  countries  which  they  con- 
quered, they  would  have  deserved  no  blame  ;  for  they  could  not  in  ge- 
neral have  held  the  vanquished  in  subjection,  unless  they  had  deprived 
them  of  that  source  of  their  strength  and  added  it  to  their  o"^n.  But 
with  respect  to  the  riches  of  a  difterrnt  kind,'  &:c 
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nity,  the  allegiance  which  they  were  supposed  to  own  ascon- 
que'ed  provinces*." 

The  conduct  of  Rome  towards  the  nations  subdued  by  her 
arras,  was  at  all  times  no  less  tyrannical  and  rapacious,  than 
that  of  France  in  relation  to  the  victims  of  her  ambition. — It 
was  eminently  fitted  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  sedition  and 
of  hate,  which  so  unequivocally  manifested  itself  in  all  the 
provinces +.  These,  after  being  mercilessly  ravaged  by  the 
sword,  were  habitually  subjected  to  oppressions  and  extor- 
tions that  would  seem  incredible,  if  we  had  not  seen  them 
equalled  in  the  deeds  of  revolutionary  France.  For  the 
preservation  as  Avell  as  for  the  acquisition  of  her  power, 
Rome  was  indebted  solely  to  the  irresistible  strength  of  iier 
arms,  to  the  terrors  of  her  name,-  and  to  the  arts  of  decep- 
tion in  which  she  was  so  consummately  skilled.  "  There 
was  scarcely,"  says  Fisher  Ames,  "  one  of  the  twelve  hun- 
dred years,  which  Rome  subsisted,  that  her  dominion  was 
not  odious  or  dangerous^  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
both  odious  and  dangerous  td  her  neighbours.  The  weight 
of  her  yoke  was  aggravated  by  her  spirit.  She  not  only 
chained  conquered  kings  to  her  car  of  triumph,  but,  as  her 
pro-consuls  had  to  practise  oppression  in  the  provinces,  that 
tliey  might  be  able  to  practise  bribery  at  Rome,  she  trod 
with  the  weight  of  a  war-elephant,  having  a  castle  on  his 
back,  on  the  necks  of  her  subjects. — There  was  no  mea- 
Bure,  as  there  was  no  end,  to  Roman  exactions  1." 

In  the  parallel  betAveen  the  Roman  and  French  empires,  the 
true  question  as  concerns  the  probable  permanence  of  the  lat- 
ter, is,  whether  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  first  era  of  which  we 

*  History  of  the  Roman  Republic,  c  13.  See  this  work,  and  Livy, 
passim,  for  a  full  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  which  we  here  maintain. 

+  See  on  this  subject  the  Orations  of  Cicero  against  Vcrres,  the  ora- 
tion pro  Manl.  and  almost  every  passage  in  his  -works  referriug-  to  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  republic. 

■j^  '*  While,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  the  city  of  Rome  paid  the  taxes  as 
she  pleased,  or  paid  none  at  all,  the  provinces  were  plundered  by  tlie 
Knights,  "who  were  farmers  of  the  public  revenue.  All  history  ab(  imds 
with  their  oppressive  extortions. — Hence  it  was  that  the  slrenglh  «»f 
the  provinces  made  no  addition  to,  but  rather  weakened  that  of  the 
republic;  hence  it  was  that  the  provinces  looked  upon  the  loss  of  the 
hberty  of  Rome  as  the  epocha  of  their  own  freedom."  Spirit  of  Laws, 
b.  9. 

*'  All  Asia,"  says  Mithridates,  in  a  speech  reported  by  Justin,  "  ex- 
pects me  as  its  deliverer,  so  great  is  the  haired  which  the  rapacious- 
ness  of  the  pro-consuls,  the  quirks  and  vexations  of  judicial  proceed^ 
ings,  &c.  have  excited  against  the  Romans."  The  oppressions  exer- 
cised over  the  provinces  by  the  triumvirate  almost  surpass  belief.  The 
reader  will  find  an  account  of  them,  and  of  the  insurrections  to  which 
thfiy  g*Te  rise,  ip  the  historians  of  the  time. 
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have  spoken,  was  more  propitiously  circumstanced  for  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  her  dominion,  than  France  is  at 
this  moment  relatively  to  the  same  objects,  within  the  limits 
of  the  continent  of  Europe.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  she  was  not;  and  we  would  scarcely  hesitate  to  affirm 
the  same  of  her  situation,  at  the  beginning  of  what  may  be 
called  the  third  and  more  tranquil  period  of  her  greatness, — 
the  interval  of  four  hundred  years  which  elapsed  from  the 
reign  of  Augustus  to  tliat  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  The 
considerations  which  prompt  us  to  adopt  this  conclusion, 
would,  if  we  now  undertook  to  detail  them,  involve  us  in  a 
discussion  much  too  long  and  intricate  for  this  article.  We 
may  return  to  the  subject  in  some  future  number,  as  one  of 
liberal  speculation,  and  not  that  we  attach  much  import- 
ance, to  any  solution  to  which  our  researches  might  lead. 
In  such  inquiries  as  these,  we  are  all  liable  either  to  be  led 
into  error  by  adhering  too  closely  to  analogy,  and  forgetting 
at  the  same  time  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  or  to  lose  our- 
selves in  what  has  been  so  justly  styled  "  the  infinite  void" 
of  the  conjectural  world.  It  is  enough  for  us  at  present  to 
have  shown  the  mistake,  which  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet 
has  committed,  in  relying  upon  the  evidence  of  history  to 
Support  his  opinion,  that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  power 
of  France  has  been  reared,  fm'nishes  a  strong  presumption 
against  its  permanence. 

Nor  is  he,  we  think,  more  correct  in  supposing,  that  her 
pecuniary  resources  have  entirely  failed,  or  even  that  they 
are  unequal  to  the  exigencies  of  her  situation. — We  must  pre- 
mise on  this  point,  that  the  apophthegm,  which  our  author 
quotes,  "  that  money  constitutes  the  sinews  of  war,"  is  not 
universally  true.  If  it  be  meant  by  this  maxim,  that  a  nation 
must  have  either  a  full  treasury,  or  ample  pecuniary  means 
within  herself,  in  order  to  overcome  her  neighbours,  or  to 
retain  them  in  subjection,  nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to 
the  experience,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  France 
herself  furnishes  the  strongest  evidence  to  the  contrary,  ilS^ 
in  the  history  of  her  revolutionary  wars,  during  which  she 
supported  her  triumphant  armies,  in  great  part,  as  she  does 
indeed  at  this  moment,  by  tlie  harvest  of  their  swords*. 
She,  as  well  as  her  favourite  model,  Rome,  exemplified  the 

♦  Rame^  estimates  the  contributions  levied  on  the  countries  occu- 
pied by  the  French  arms,  during  a  few  years  of  the  revolution,  at  five 
hundred  millions  of  francs. — "  Histoire  des  Finances  de  la  RepubUque** 
The  convention  had  no  system  of  finance  or  regular  revenue.  During 
the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  and  at  the  accession  of  Augustus  to  the  supreme 
authority,  the  state  of  things  was  the  same  with  the  Roman  power. 
The  plunder  of  the  provinces  was  its  only  source  of  pecuniary  supply. 
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truth  of  the  principle,  that  ••  war  feeds  itself — belhan  seipswn 
ulW — a  principle  unerringly  sure,  when  systematically  acted 
upon,  by  a  government  wliose  armies  are  well  constituted, 
and  whose  ruling  passion  is  the  subjugation  of  its  neigh- 
bours*. 

In  the  lirst  part  of  this  pamphlet,  much  is  said  about  the 
expenditure  of  France  in  the  time  of  the  Convention.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  thnt  this  was  immense,  but  it  does  not 
follow,  as  our  author  would  inter,  that  an  equal  amount  of 
treasure  is  now  necessary,  to  the  support  of  her  military 
power. — France  is  no  longer  engage  d  in  a  doubtful  war  on 
her  own  territory,  against  the  united  strength  of  the  rest  of 
Europe; — she  no  longer  arrays  and  supports  fourteen  hun- 
dred thousand  men  on  her  own  frontiers,  nor  does  she  pur- 
chase, as  she  then  did,  at  an  immense  price,  the  neutrality  of 
foreign  powers. — The  recollection  of  the  sums  expended, 
and  of  the  military  successes  obtained,  by  the  Jacobin  go- 
vernment, would  naturally  lead  to  conclusions  rather  fa- 
vourable than  otherwise,  to  the  supposition  of  the  perma- 
nence of  her  present  ascendency. 

"  The  republic  of  regicides,"  writes  Mr.  Burke,  in  1796, 
— "  with  an  annihilated  revenue,  with  defaced  manufac- 
tures, with  a  ruined  commerce,  with  an  uncultivated  and 
half  depopulated  country,  with  a  discontented,  distressed,  en» 
slaved  and  famished  people,  passing  with  wild  eccentric 
course  from  the  wildest  anarchy  to  the  sternest  despotism, 
has  actually  conquered  the  finest  parts  of  Europe,  has  dis- 
tressed, disunited,  deranged  and  broke  to  pieces  all  the  rest.'* 
If  this  representation  be  correct, — and  most  undoubtedly  it 
is, — if  the  rulers  of  France  under  such  circumstances,  and 
when  civil  war  was  raging  at  home,  could- — before  the  year 
171)6 — collect  supplies  both  of  men  and  money  to  enable 
them  to  achieve  thus  mucli — would  it  not  seem  at  this  lime, 
when  her  territory  and  population  are  both  doubled,  when 
the  dread  of  her  power  is  still  more  universal  and  profound, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  has,  as  it  were,  be- 
come habituated  to  her  grinding  dominion,  when  slie  pos- 
sesses a  regular,  well-organized  system  of  finance,  when  the 
military  spirit  prevails  still  more  diffusively  and  actively, 
among  her  inhabitants. — would  it  not  seem,  we  sav,  to  be 
quite  practicable  for  her  present  government,  possessing  as 
it  does  the  most  ready,  complete,  absolute  command  over  all 
her  resources  of  every  description,  and  in  itself  of  a  character, 
if  possible,  still  more  restless,  ambitious,  enterprising,  au- 

♦  See   the   cliaptcr  of  Mathiavel  (discorsi  lib.  2,  chap,  x.)  on  the 
jnaiim  that  ''  monev  coiislitutes  the  siucws  of  war.*' 
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dacious,  perfidious,  remorseless,  cnergetrc  and  prompt,  t]iail 
any  of  its  predecessors,  to  collect  the  means  of  retaining-  the 
share  of  empire  already  won,  and  even  of  subduing  in  time 
what  there  yet  remains  of  adverse  stren,^t]i  on  the  continent? 

The  French  Budget  for  181 1  estimates  the  receipts  of  that 
year,  at  954  millions  of  francs,  near  forty  millions  sterling- 
net  revenue,  collected  from  a  population  of  forty  millions  of 
souls,  without  including  the  kingdom  of  Italy  for  a  larger 
sum  than  thirty  millions  of  francs.  There  is  certainly  no  ex- 
aggeration in  this  estimate.  We  are  indeed  thoroughly  per- 
suaded that  it  is  below  the  real  amount. — The  expenses  of 
every  description  for  the  army,  during  1809,  amounted  to 
640  millions  of  francs,  of  which  only  350  were  defrayed  by 
the  treasury,  the  remainder  being  paid  out  of  the  foreign  con- 
tributions. 

According  to  the  budget  of  1810,  the  expenses  of  the  army 
for  that  year,  were  defrayed  nearly  in  the  same  proportions 
by  the  domestic  and  foreign  fund. — The  budget  of  1811  ap- 
propriates the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
francs  to  the  army,  for  that  year,  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
— The  deficit  to  be  supplied  from  abroad  for  the  same  object 
amounted  probably,  to  two  or  three  hundred  millions. 

It  is  to  be  collected  from  the  reports  of  the  minister  of 
finance,  that  during  the  fifty-one  months  preceding  the  first 
of  January,  1810,  the  external  receipts  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  1136  millions  of  francs.  If  we  admit  that  the  military 
force  cost  the  imperial  exchequer,  during  1811,  oite  half  of 
the  revenue  collected  from  the  empire  ior  that  year,  there 
will  still  remain  a  sum  of  577  millions  francs,  for  the  other 
branches  of  public  expenditure;  a  sum  considerably  greater 
than  the  whole  revenue  in  1801,  and  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  expenditure  of  the  French  monarchy  in  1780,  which 
greatly  exceeded  tlie  receipts. 

From  the  foregoing  detail  the  reader  will  perceive,  that 
although  the  revenue  drawn  from  the  empire,  is  insufficient 
both  to  support  the  civil  establishment  and  to  maintain  the 
armies,  yet  the  deficit  is  not  so  great  as  tiiat  it  may  not  be 
collected  from  the  ^'allies"  without  much  difficulty.  We 
have  seen  that  this  was  actually  the  case  as  late  as  the  year 
1810. — We  believe  that  France,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  con- 
tinent subject  to  the  power  of  Bonaparte,  is  in  a  career  of 
impoverishment,  and  this  may  be  proved  from  a  comparison 
of  particular  branches,  and  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  im- 
perial revenue,  during  some  years  past. — We  believe  also 
that  Bonaparte  cannot  make  any  material  reduction,  either 
in  his  civil  or  military  establishment,  without  endangering 
the  security  of  his  throne.     We  know,  however,  that  this 
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impoverishment  is  not  so  rapid  as  to  be  likely  to  produce,  anj 
very  sensible  efiect  upon  liis  domestic  revenue,  for  many 
years  to  come.  We  are  persuaded  also  that  this  revenue, 
aided  by  uhat  he  must  be  always  able  to  collect,  from  his 
nominal  allies,  and  from  the  enemies  whom  it  may  suit  his 
views  of  rapine  to  make,  will  invariably  yield  wherewithal  to 
maintain  a  force  of  6  or  800,000  men ;  a  force  wliich  com- 
Dianded  by  the  generals  whom  he  has  now  in  his  service,  or 
by  those  whom  he  is  forming  about  him,  must  be  sufficient, 
if  any  force  can  be,  to  uphold  his  present  power,  and  even 
to  acomplish  his  ulterior  projects  of  aggrandizement  on  the 
continent. 

The  French  are  undoulAedly  groaning  under  the  heaviest 
load  of  taxation,  and  could  perhaps,  by  no  possibility,  be  made 
to  yield  in  a  regular  n'aj/,  and  u  ndcr  legal  financial  forms  ^  more 
than  is  now  w  rung  from  them.  But  who  can  doubt  that  Bo- 
naparte or  any  military  successor  he  may  have,  rather  than 
suffer  his  plans  to  be  baffled,  or  the  military  preponderance  of 
the  French  nation  to  be  lost,  from  the  want  of  a  few  hundred 
millions  of  francs,  would  resort  to  means  analogous  to  those 
employed  by  the  convention  to  relieve  their  necessities? 
JVothing  more  is  required  than  an  exertion  of  his  will,  to 
transfer  into  the  public  coffers,  almost  every  particle  of  sur- 
plus private  wealth,  diffused  over  his  own  dominions,  or  yet 
remaining  in  the  countries  subject  to  his  influence. — The  in- 
habitants of  the  empire  would  be  found  still  more  passive 
under  any  enormity  of  exaction,  than  they  were  in  the  time 
of  the  Directory. — If  Bonaparte  now  fleeces  to  the  skin,  his 
submissive  and  well-tutored  flock,  he  might  and  would  ex- 
coriate them  in  a  season  of  emergency*. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  France  herself  although  much  im- 
paired in  her  resources, — that  Italy,Switzerlaiid,  the  countries 
on  the  Rhine,  the  north  of  Germany,  thelllyrian  provinces, — 
are  so  completely  exhausted,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  still 
yielding  rich  gleanings,  whenever  it  shall  choose  ihcir  daunt- 
less and  ironhearted  tyrant,  to  lay  thcin  under  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  sword.  If  these  should  not  be  adequate  for  his 
purpose,  the  Austrian  monarchy,  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
even  the  Russian  yet  remain  to  be  plundered,  and  would, 
while  they  replenished  his  treasury,  aftbrd  himself  and  his 
troops  that  occupation,  which  is  natural  and  essential  to  both. 
"  Material  resources,"  says  Mr.  Burke, "  never  have  supplied, 

♦  We  adopt  hero  the  figure  which  Tiberias  is  said  to  have  used  at  the 
comroeucement  <»f  his  reign,  when  he  aficcted  tenderoes^  for  hli  sub- 
jects, as  Bonaparte  uniformly  does,  in  his  financial  projects.  Boni  pas- 
Xoris  ««t  toadcre  pecus,  doq  deglubere.    (SuotoD)» 
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nor  ever  can  supply,  the  want  of  unity  in  design  and  constan- 
cy m  pursuit.  But  unity  in  design,  and  perseverance  and 
boldness  in  pursuit,  have  never  wanted  resources,  and  never 
will." 

The  idea  that  "  the  population  of  the  French  empire  is  in- 
sufficient to  recruit  its  present  military  establishment,"  seems 
to  us  still  more  visionary,  than  that  which  our  author  has  ad- 
vanced, on  the  topic  we  have  just  discussed. — The  military 
strength  of  France  in  this  respect  is  undoubtedly  impaired,  as 
are  her  pecuniary  resources,  but  not  in  any  degree  to  the  ex- 
tent supposed  in  the  present  pamphlet. The  diminution, 

such  as  it  is,  might  perhaps  be  sensibly  felt  under  the  old  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  levies,  but  should  be  prodigious  indeed  to 
interfere  with  the  designs  of  the  government,  while  the  con- 
scription law  remains  in  force. — The  population  now  subject 
to  that  law,  and  we  have  seen  how  it  is  applied,  is  little  less 
than  sixty  millions. — In  1805,  when  the  population  of  France 
was  estimated  at  thirty-four  millions,  there  where,  according 
to  the  computation  of  Peuchet,  in  his  Statistique  Elementaire^y 
no  less  than  7,612,690  individuals,  males  between  twenty-one 
and  forty-one,  liable  to  the  military  service. 

Malthus  taking  the  population  of  France  at  thirty  millions, 
and  having  the  other  data  of  the  French  statistical  writers 
before  him,  computes,  that  six  hundred  thousand  persons 
would  annually  arrive  at  the  age  of  eighteen  f .  We  may 
certainly  allow  a  much  larger  number  at  this  time.  It  must 
be  recollected,  too,  that  youths  of  this  age,  are  selected  in 
preference,  and  have  composed  the  levies  of  the  last  five  or 
six  years. — At  the  lowest  calculation,  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  may  be  annually  within  the  reach  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  certainly  the  mortality  in  the  French  armies,  is  not 
likely  to  exceed  this  amount  in  the  same  interval.  There 
are  now,  in  all  likelihood,  not  fewer  than  eight  or  ten  millions 
of  individuals  inscribed  on  the  militia  lists  of  the  empire, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  national  guard,  entirely,  as 
indeed  is  the  whole  male  population,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
sovereign.  Should  it  then  require  a  million  of  chosen  troops 
to  keep  Europe  in  awe,  they  will  not,  unhappily,  be  wanting, 
such  is  the  plenitude  of  the  resources  of  France  in  this  re- 
spect, and  such  the  portentous  character  of  both  her  military 
and  political  organization. — This  organization  is  expressly 
adapted  to  extreme  cases,  to  gigantic  efforts,  to  the  acquisi- 

♦  Page  247. 

+  B.  2,  c.  6,  Essay  on  Population, — His  chapters  on  the  checks  to 
population  among  the  Romans,  and  in  France,  fully  elucidate  this  sub- 
ject, and  are  in  themselves  exceedingly  curious. 

Vol.  III.  if 
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tion  and  preservation  of  dominion  at  every  hazard,  and  any 
cost.  So  far  it  sets  at  defiance  all  calculation  with  respect 
to  its  sufficiency,  and  leaves  no  scope  for  encouraging  con- 
jecture, but  as  regards  the  personal  qualities  of  those,  by 
whom  it  may  be  administered. 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  fields  in  France  are  now 
principally  cultivated  by  women,  but  this  fact  only  serves  to 
show,  that  the  conscription  falls  heavily  on  one  particular 
class  of  the  community,  the  agricultural,  the  best  and  chosen 
materials  of  the  armies.  We  may  infer,  moreover,  that  the 
military  populatioji  of  France  is  impaired,  but  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  this  legitimate  presumption,  and  the  ex- 
travagant supposition,  that  it  has  dwindled  to  such  an  extent, 
as  no  longer  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  govern- 
ment.— The  organization  and  employment  of  foreign  troops 
for  the  French  service,  may  be  easily  and  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for,  upon  other  principles  than  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing men  at  home. — The  number  of  these  troops  drawn 
from  countries  not  actually  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
empire,  is  in  fact  exceedingly  small,  when  compared  with  the 
whole  imperial  force.  iTlie  entire  number  of  troops  not 
strictly  French,  although  considerable,  bears  still,  a  propor- 
tion to  the  rest,  too  small  to  warrant  any  apprehensions  of 
danger  from  their  disaffection,  if  we  could  suppose  them  liable 
to  be  strongly  influenced  by  this  sentiment.  1 1  is,  however,  not 
likely  to  obtain,  and  still  less  likely  to  l^e  efficacious,  with 
soldiery  of  any  description,  headed  by  French  officers,  and 
either  divided  into  comparatively  small  bodies,  or  distributed 
almost  individually,  as  may  be  easily  done,  throughout  the 
mass  of  the  armies. 

The  policy  of  drawing  supplies  from  the  new  departments, 
and  of  employing  foreign  troops  with  proper  limitations,  is, 
in  truth,  eminently  sagacious,  and  to  us  an  additional  and 
abundant  source  of  apprehension,  for  the  fate  of  the  conti- 
nent. It  tends  to  husband  the  resources  of  France  proper, 
the  great  seat  of  the  strength,  both  moral  and  physical,  of 
the  empire ;  to  reconcile  her  more  and  more  to  the  evils  of 
her  own  condition,  and  to  heighten  her  alacrity  in  seconding 
the  ambitious  scheme  of  a  further  enlargement  of  the  impe- 
rial dominion.  It  serves  also, — and  this  effect  is  particularly 
contemplated  by  the  profound  adepts  in  histoiy,  and  in  hu- 
man nature,  who  are  "  weaving  the  winding  sheet''  of  the 
continent, — to  assimilate  the  vanquished  to  their  conquerors, 
by  bringing  them  to  fight  under  the  same  banners ;  by  engag- 
ing them  in  a  common  and  equally  advantageous  pursuit ;  by 
subjecting  them  to  the  principle  of  military  association,  the 
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esprit  de  corps^ — with  masses  of  men,  the  most  efficaciously 
and  actively  operative  of  all  moral  affinities.  The  plan  of 
the  French  government  in  this  respect,  is  no  other  than  that 
of  the  Romans,  with  regard  to  the  states  of  Italy,  by  whose 
aid  thus  acquired,  as  Montesquieu  justly  remarks*,  they  en- 
slaved the  universe,  even  before  they  liad  completely  master- 
ed, or  had  even  ceased  to  struggle  with  their  auxiliaries.— 
There  is  obviously  no  analogy  whatever,  between  the  case 
under  consideration,  and  the  conduct  of  Rome  in  the  last 
stages  of  her  degeneracy  and  decline,  when  either  from  im- 
becility, or  treachery,  or  stupidity,  she  sought  to  uphold  the 
crazy,  disjointed,  superannuated  fabric  of  her  power,  by  com- 
mitting it  to  the  protection  of  her  worst  enemies,  the  fierce 
and  already  warlike  barbarians  on  her  frontier.  --» 

The  last  ground  of  our  author's  reliance — the  fancied  im- 
provement in  the  dispositions  and  means  of  the  continent — 

is,  in  our  eyes,  even  still  less  solid  than  any  of  the  rest. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  the  conti- 
nental nations  were  full  of  resource,  elate  with  hope,  fresh 
and  entire  in  their  strength.  They  are  now  in  comparison  a 
mere  wreck,  shattered  and  mutilated,  in  a  state  of  dismay, 
abjection,  and  impotence,  the  more  hopeless,  as  it  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  sad  experience,  after  reiterated  efforts,  of  their 
inability  to  cope  with  their  enemy.  In  the  same  proportion 
that  they  are  enfeebled,  overawed,  and  inert,  is  France  forti- 
fied and  emboldened.  The  disparity  of  force  and  temper,  as 
regards  their  respective  situations  twenty  years  ago,  is  equal 
on  both  sides. — Upon  any  common  principles  of  reasoning, 
how  is  it  that  we  can  indulge  the  expectation,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, of  seeing  the  balance  of  power  speedily  restored  ? 

If  the  prostrate  nations  of  the  continent  have  not  been 
roused  to  exertion,  by  what  they  have  suffered,  from  the  des- 
potism  of  their  common  tyrant,  during  the  four  years  past, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  sort  of  calamity,  or  the  "  train  of 
recollections,"  by  which  their  sensibility  is  to  be,  or  can  be, 
60  far  affected.  If  the  horrors  perpetrated  in  Spain  in  1809, 
if  the  first  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  if 
the  diversion  made  in  favour  of  the  Northern  powers  by  the 
war  of  the  Peninsula,  have  not  stimulated  the  latter  to  one 

*  Grandeur  et  Decadence,  c.  9. — "  As  the  Romans,"  says  this  writer, 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same  work,  *•  had  never  considered  the 
vanauished,  but  as  instruments  for  future  triumphs,  they  made  soldiers 
of  all  the  nations  whom  they  subdued.— -Some  time  before  the  second 
punic  war,  they  drew  from  the  Samnites,  whom  they  had  conquered,  and 
from  their  allies,  seven  hundred  thousand  infantry,"  &c.  to  oppose  the 
Gauls. 
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movenieiit  of  exalted  or  g^enerous  despair,  it  is  not  g:iven  to 
us  to  conceive  the  kind  of  example,  or  of  moral  influence, 
which  will  be  effectual  to  force  into  action  their  ivexpUcable 
and  sh/f^9;ish  energ;y. — The  fancy  of  our  author,  fired  by  the 
present  delusive  struggle  in  Spain,  presents  to  his  enraptured 
view,  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  bursting  its  fetters  by 
one  univer^'al  and  simultaneous  effort,  spurning  away  the 
considerations  of  selfishness  and  fear,  buoyed  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  desperate  energy,  and  bearing  down  the  le- 
gions of  its  oppressor,  by  an  overwhelming  superi«^rity  of 
numbers,  and  an  irresistible  impetuosity  of  attack.  We  are 
loath  to  disturb  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  thi^  splendid  vision, 
but  we  must  confess,  that  we  cannot  discern  at  this  moment, 
in  the  sphere  of  sad  reality,  a  single  symptom  of  so  miracu- 
louis  a  change. 

From  what  quarter  is  the  impulse  now  to  come,  since  the 
example  of  Spai-i  has  been  fi*uitless?  If  Russia  and  Austria 
were  not  completely  subdued  in  spirit,  and  helplessly  consc'ous 
of  their  weakness,  would  they  quietly  look  on  while  their 
enemy  hunts  his  victims  in  the  Peninsula,  fully  alive  r.s  these 
powers  undoubtedly  are,  to  his  intentions  and  dispositions 
in  their  own  regard"*^?     If  they  saw  the  possibility  of  safety 

*  The  foll()win<^  passages  from  the  oflScial  speech  of  Count  Seraon- 
ville  to  the  French  senate,  concerning  the  annexation  of  Holland  to 
France,  arc  of  a  nature  not  to  be  eusily  nrtisi^nderstood  : 

"  The  empire  of  habit  and  of  self-love,  ij»  as  powerful  over  nations 
as  over  individuals. — 'n  vain  do  the  changes  which  occur  about  them, 
advertise  them  of  their  own  decl  ne.  A  blind  seif-rtlachmeut  renders 
them  insensible  to  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  they  render  their  end 
more  disastrous,  bv  the  efforts  whirl,  they  make  ti>  avoid  it." 

"  The  times  hive  j^one  by,  in  which  the  concephonsof  some  statesmen 
had  given  creait  and  importance,  in  the  eyes  of  maiikind,  to  the  system 
of  balances,  of  guarantees,  of  counterpoises,  and  of  political  equili- 
brium.— Pompous  illusions,  these  of  cahifiets  of  the  second  order  !  Vain 
hopes  of  weakness,  which  vanish  before  domineering  necessity  !' 

"  Hoilanc!,  as  well  as  tht  Hansealu  towns,  would  remain  exposed  to 
incertitudes,  Jirgers,  andrevolution>  of  every  Wwd,  ff  the  genius  which 
swaj/f  the  dest^'nies  ofthf:  continent,  diu  not  cover  her  with  his  invinci- 
ble aegis;  the  Emperor  has  resolved  in  his  wisdom,  to  incorporate  them 
with  the  immense  family  of  which  he  is  the  head. 

*'  In  adopting  this  high  determination  perhaps  he  yields  himself,  more 
than  might  bo  imaginid,  to  the  law  of  necessity.  If  he  commands 
the  glory  of  the  present  times,  the  events  which  preceded  his  coming, 
determine  those  of  his  reign  ; — an  uninterrupted  succession  of  causes 
and  effects  which  compose  the  history  of  nations,  and  the  destiny  of 
their  chiefs. — Ih/rt  of  Aapnleon  is  to  reign  and  to  conquer;  victory  is 
his  ;   u  ar  is  the  fate  of  his  ape.'^ 

*'  The  whole  of  Europe  was  summoned,  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of 
destruction  planned  against  France  by  En«riand. — On  all  sides  repulsed, 
on  all  sides  threatened,  and  trembling  for  herself,  she  stops  short  at  the 
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in  anv  other  resource  than  temporizing  meanness,  or  the  chap- 
ter of  accidents,  would  they  not,  now,  in  common  prudence, 
strike  the  blow,  rather  than  await  the  issue  of  the  contest  in 
Spain  ?  Their  former  victor  is  too  watchful  and  determined, 
to  allow  them  to  recruit  or  organize  their  means,  in  the  inter- 
val. He  would  deal  with  Russia  now,  as  he  did  with  Austria 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  war, — a  moment  when 
the  South  and  North  were  more  formidable  than  they  are  at 
present, — and  when,  probably,  he  was  less  prepared,  and  less 
able,  under  all  points  of  view,  to  encounter  the  hostilities  of 
both  at  the  same  time. 

We  have  ourselves,  we  must  confess,  but  little  confidence 
in  Spanish  or  Portuguese  heroism,  and  are  daily,  from  the  in- 
formation we  collect,  confirmed  in  our  apprehensions  for  the 
fate  of  the  Peninsula.  Should  the  present  desultory  war  in 
that  quarter  be  even  protracted  for  some  years  more,  France 
will  find  resources  to  maintain  the  contest  there ;  to  beat  down 
the  crest  of  rebellion  in  any  of  the  tributary  provinces,  and  to 
cripple  for  ever  the  Austrian  and  Russian  monarchies,  should 
it  accord  with  her  plans  to  goad  them  on  to  a  last  effort  of  de- 
spair. That  they  will  continue  to  "  faint,  and  creep  and  pros- 
trate themselves  at  the  footstool  of  ambition  and  crime,"  un- 
less they  are  driven,  by  the  scowls  and  buffetings  of  their  re- 
lentless Belial,  to  acknowledge  the  utter  futility  of  every  ex- 
pedient for  the  prolongation  even  of  their  nominal  sovereign- 
ty, but  a  recourse  to  arms,  we  have  little  or  no  doubt,  judg- 
ing from  what  we  now  see,  and  from  their  recognition  of  Jo- 
seph as  king  of  Spain.  This  act  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show, 
that  they  have  reached  the  lowest  depths  of  humiliation ;  that 

si^ht  of  the  conflagration  kindled  by  the  brands  of  England. — In  fine, 
after  ten  years  of  conflict  glorious  for  France,  the  most  extraordinary 
genius^  whom  nature  in  her  magnificence  ever  formed,  collects  and  unites 
in  his  own  triumphant  hands,  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  sceptre  of 
Charlemagne.'^ 

"  In  such  a  struggle,  of  which  human  prudence  cannot  moderate  the 
effects,  the  empires  of  the  first  order  are  shaken  to  their  foundation, 
and  small  states  disappear.  We  have  seen  the  Gothic  props  of  the  Eu- 
ropean edifice  fall  by  themselves." 

*'  If  England  had  not  rejected  the  counsels  of  moderation,  M^hatdis* 
astrous  consequences  might  she  not  have  averted  ?  And,  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  sphere  of  present  deliberation,  (pour  nous  renfermer  dans 
le  circle  de  la  deliberation  presente)  she  would  not  have  forced  France 
to  enrich  herself  with  the  ports  and  arsenals  of  Holland  ;  the  Emss  the 
Weser,  and  the  Elbe  would  not  now  flow  under  our  dominion." 

*'  Where  are  the  boundaries  of  what  is  still  possible  ?  (OH  sont  encore 
les  homes  du  possible  ?)  It  is  for  England  to  answer.  Let  her  meditate 
upon  the  past,  and  she  may  learn  what  is  to  come.— France  and  Napo- 
leon will  jiot  change." 
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they  are  utterly  destitute  of  the  elevation  of  spirit,  and 
strength  of  resolution,  wuhout  which,  whatever  might  be  the 
iiiiK">bei  of  their  troops,  or  the  abundance  of  their  treasure, 
they  never  could  susinin  the  perils  and  chances  of  a  long 
strpggk:  with  an  eueny,  who  ma}'  well  be  styled,  by  an  ap- 
propiiate  figure,  the  Briareus*  of  nations. 

W?  may  say  now  of  France,  what  was  said  of  it  in  1796, 
by  Mr.  Burke  :  that,  "  were  it  but  half  what  it  is  in  popula- 
tion, in  compactness,  inapplicnbility  of  its  force,  situated  as  it 
is  and  being  what  it  is.  it  would  be  too  strong  for  the  states  of 
the  continent,  constituted  as  they  are,  and  proceeding  as  they 
proceed."  We  may  add,  with  the  same  writer,  that  this  new 
system  of  robbery  and  conquest  cannot  be  rendered  safe  by 
any  art ; — that  it  must  be  destroyed,  or  that  it  will  destroy  the 
continent  of  Europe, — that  to  destroy  such  an  enemy,  the 
force  opposed  to  it  should  be  made  to  bear  some  analogy  and 
resemblance  to  the  force  and  spirit  which  that  system  exerts. 
In  this  view  of  things  we  see  not  how  the  fortunes  of  the  con- 
tinent are  to  be  retrieved.  If  at  all,  it  must  be  either  by  one  of 
those  unforeseen  dispensations,  which  "  the  merciful  but  mys- 
terious Governor  of  the  world  sometimes  interposes  to  snatch 
nations  fi'om  ruin;"  or  by  the  adoption  there  universally  of 
the  same  military  system  as  that  of  France,  and  the  entire 
conversion  both  of  governments  and  individuals,  from  a  state 
of  abject  selfishness  and  despondency,  to  a  condition  of  mind 
characterized  by  the  same  qualities  of  judgment,  and  by  pas- 
sions co-ordinate  in  vehemence  and  steadiness,  although  op- 
posite in  their  nature,  to  those  of  their  terrible  enemy.  But, 
in  reasoning  with  respect  to  the  march  of  human  affairs,  we 
are  not  entitled  to  calculate  on  "  an  unknown  order  of  dis- 
pensations," or  to  trust  to  the  hope  of  an  anomaly  in  the 
usual  providence  of  tlie  Divinity — And  again,  should  the  re- 
volution to  which  we  have  alluded,  in  the  military  organiza- 
tion of  the  northern  powers  take  place,  it  opens  a  prospect 

*  A  monstrous  giaut,  "who  is  said  by  the  poets  to  have  wa^ed  war 
ao^inst  Heaven. — We  allude,  in  this  instance,  to  the  picture  drawn  of 
him  by  Virgil,  in  tbo  tenth  book  of  the  jBneid,  and  which  would  form 
no.  bad  personification  of  the  despotism  of  France. 

Centum  cui  I    icchia  dicunt 
Centenasque  r.anus.  quinqua^inta  oribus  ignem, 
Pectorih  usque  aisissc. — 

Or,  in  the  loose  translation  of  the  Abbe  Delille, 

Tel  courro  t  Sgeon.  aux  cent  mains,  aux  cent  bras, 

Partout  le  suit  la  gloire  er  partout  le  trepas, 

Tel  »e  mult, pliant  sous  mille  aspects  farouches 

U  vomis8oit  des  feux  de  ses  cinquante  bouches, 

£t  sous  se$  picds  tonoauis  faisaut  trembler  la  terra,  drcr 
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full  of  horrors  for  humanity,  and  of  danger  for  the  cause  of 
civilization. 

The  continent  of  Europe  will-then,  at  length,  have  become 
a  camp  ;  a  catastrophe  which  is,  in  itself,  of  a  nature  to  be  fer- 
vently deprecated.  The  destructive  energies  of  France  would, 
we  think,  be  found,  in  the  contention  for  existence,  and  the 
shock  of  mutual  despair,  to  be  more  potent  and  elastic  than 
is  now  imagined,  even  by  those  who  estimate  them  as  we  do ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  since  the  erection  of  the  imperial  throne, 
they  never  have  been  tried  as  at  the  commencement  of  her 
revolution.  They  would,  althougli  finallj  subdued,  spread 
desolation  and  ruin  on  every  side.  It  is  not  in  one,  or  m  ten 
campaigns,  that  they  could  be  exhausted ;  and  much  time 
would  finally  be  required,  before  the  wounds,  both  moral  and 
physical,  of  the  continent,  could  be  healed; — before  the  arts 
of  civil  life  would  flourish  again,  if  indeed  they  could  at  all 
survive  the  universal  diffusion  and  the  protracted  action  of 
the  military  spirit. — It  is  possible^  as  has  been  contended,  that 
out  of  the  chaos  which  would  ensue,  on  the  demolition,  in 
this  way,  of  the  French  power,  there  might  arise  an  order  of 
things  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  any  which  has  as  yet 
prevailed  in  the  world ;  that  out  of  the  total  wreck  of  the 
present  structure  of  civil  society  in  that  vast  region,  there 
might  be  formed  another  and  much  more  perfect  edifice,  re- 
taining whatever  was  excellent  of  i\ie  original  Gothic,  and 
combining,  at  the  same  time,  the  proportions  and  embellish- 
ments of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  models.  Such  is  the  vi- 
sion v/hich  plays  before  the  fancy  of  our  author. 

E'en  now  before  his  favoured  eyes> 
In  Gothic  pride  it  seems  to  rise ; 
Yet  Grecia's  graceful  orders  join 
Majestic,  through  the  mixed  design.* 

For  us,  futurity  has  nothing,  on  the  side  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  we  can  contemplate  with  satisfaction.  Tnere  is,  how- 
ever, in  that  quarter,  still  enough  to  console  and  to  animate  the 
friends  of  freedom  and  civilization.  England,  although  her 
subsidies  and  her  ex^.editions  may  be  unavailing  to  rescue 
her  neighbours  from  the  fangs  of  the  destroyer,  is  herself  in- 

*  Collins's  Ode  to  Liberty. — Looking  to  the  efforts  "which  the  British 
are  now  making  for  the  preservation  of  the  continent,  we  might  add,  if 
we  permitted  our  imagination  to  dwell  on  this  delightful  phantasm,  the 
concluding  verses  of  the  poet, — 

There  on  the  wal?s  the  patriot's  sight 
May  ever  hang  with  fresh  delight; 
And,  'grav'd  with  some  prophetic  rage, 
Rgad  Albion's  fame  through  every  age. 
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vulnerable  to  his  attacks.  By  maintaining  the  empire  of  the 
seas,  which  he  can  ne\er  wrest  from  her,  she  must  always 
balance,  and  will  outlive  the  French  power,  whatever  mav  he 
its  extent,  or  comparative  duration  on  the  Continent. — It  is 
not  the  loss  of  a  few  thousand  men,  or  the  failure  of  her  efforts 
in  tne  Peninsula,  or  the  privation  of  the  commerce  of  the  Con- 
tinent, that  cm  sliake  the  foundations  of  her  greatness. — A 
w  ide  and  richer  field  is  open  to  her  trade  in  the  markets  of  the 
rest  of  the  glol>e  ;  her  population  is  exuberant :  the  patriotism 
of  her  inhabitants  is  enthusiastic  :  her  national  character  is 
capable  of  the  sublimest  efforts  of  steady  fortitude  and  mas- 
culine courage  ;  her  domestic  wealth  is  immense  ;  her  naviil 
strength  such  as  it  would  take  her  enemy  an  age  to  equal,  even 
were  he  suffered  to  labour  unmolested  for  this  purpose.* 

While  her  fleets  cover  the  channel,  invasion  in  a  formidable 
shape  is  utterly  impracticable  :  else  it  would  long  since  have 
been  attempted.    Should  an  hundred  thousand  men  be  landed 

*  Montesquieu,  in  speakincj  of  the  naval  rivalry  of  the  Romans  and 
Carthagin  ans,  makes  the  followino^  remarks. — •'  The  Carthaginians  had 
more  experience  at  sea,  and  understood  manceuvering  better  than  the 
Romans. — But  it  appears  to  nie,  that  this  advantage  was  not  as  great 
then  as  it  would  he  in  the  present  day.  The  soldiers  who  foujjbt  on 
board  of  the  tleets  were  then  the  great  reliance  of  the  belligerents,  and 
sailors  of  but  little  importance. — The  reverse  is  now  the  case.  In  three 
months  the  Romans  were  able  to  build  a  fleet,  and  witli  it  to  beat  their 
enemies  m  the  nrst  engagement.'' 

"  At  present,  a  prince  is  scarcely  able  to  form,  in  the  course  of  a 
whole  life,  a  fleet  fit  to  appear  before  a  power  that  has  already  the  em- 
pire of  the  seas.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  which  money  alone 
cannot  effect." — (Grandeur  ct  Decadence. ^ 

Naval  streni^tli,  even  of  the  inferior  kind,  which  existed  m  antiquity, 
was  highly  prized.  The  estimation  in  which  it  was  held,  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  speech  of  Pericles  to  the  Athenians, 
recorded  by  Thucydides,  and  which  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  the 
English  at  this  time. 

*'  Of  vast  consequence  indeed,  is  the  dominion  of  the  seas;  for  we  are 
better  qualified  for  land-service,  by  the  experience  we  have  gained  in 
that  of  the  sea.  than  our  enemies  for  service  at  sea,  b\  their  experience 
at  land.  To  learn  the  naval  .-kill  they  will  find  to  lie  by  no  means  an 
easy  task  :  for  even  you.  who  have  been  in  constant  exercise  ever  since 
the  Persian  invasion,  have  not  yet  attained  to  a  mastery  in  the  science. 
How  then  shall  men,  brought  up  to  piliat^e,  and  strangers  to  the  sea, 
whose  pract.re  further  will  be  ever  interrupted  by  us,  through  the  con- 
tinual annoyance  which  our  larger  number  of  shipping  will  give  them, 
effect  any  point  of  eclat  ?  Against  small  squadrons  they  mi^ht  indeed 
be  sometimes  adventurous,  emboldening  their  want  of  skilfby  multi- 
plying their  numbers:  but,  when  av.ed  by  superior  force,  they  will  of 
necessity  desist;  and  so,  by  consinnt  interruption,  the  growth  of  their 
skill  will  be  checked.  The  navai,  like  other  sciences,  is  the  effect  of  art. 
It  cannot  be  fcarncdby  accident,  nor  uscfiil/j/  cxerciseef  at  starts  :  or  rather^ 
there  is  nothing  tchich  so  much  requireth  an  uninterrupted  e^piication-^' 
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on  her  shores,  she  need  not  tremble.  They  would  but  serve 
to  illustrate  the  invincible  vigour  of  her  free  constitution^ 
and  the  irresistible  energy  of  her  spirit. — With  a  wise  sys- 
tem of  policy  and  with  confidence  in  her  means,  her  security 
is  perfect. — Bonaparte  hopes  more  from  her  self-trust  and 
her  arrogance  towards  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  than 
from  the  result  of  his  own  efforts  for  her  destruction,  or  the 
insufficiency  of  her  resources  of  defence. — We  trust  and  be- 
lieve that  she  will  soon  learn  how  far  the  arts  of  conciliation, 
with  respect  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  South 
America,  are  necessary  to  her  interests ;  and  that  she  will 
be,  in  every  respect,  true  to  her  own  unrivalled  grandeur 
both  of  moral  character  and  physical  strength. 

Under  all  circumstances,  the  United  States  have  a  plain 
path  to  pursue. — To  them  the  despotism  of  France,  stripped 
as  it  is  of  all  its  visors,  can  appear  in  no  other  light  than  as 
an  implacable  enemy,  essentially  and  passionately  hostile  to 
their  institutions  and  prosperity,  to  be  softened  or  propi- 
tiated by  no  concessions,  and  to  be  then  most  dreaded  when 
most  prodigal  of  its  declarations  of  friendship. — Obvious 
considerations,  which  we  have  more  than  once  pressed  upon 
the  public,  founded  on  facts,  on  reason,  and  on  analogy, 
conduct  them  irresistibly  to  this  conclusion. — To  suffer 
themselves  neither  to  be  influenced  by  mere  theories  respect- 
ing the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  French  power,  nor  to  be 
panic-struck  by  the  prospect  of  its  further  and  permanent 
aggrandizement,  is  therefore  a  part  of  their  true  policy,  as  is 
also  the  determination  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  by  col- 
lecting and  organizing,  without  delay,  the  means  of  self-de- 
fence.— To  be  incessantly  on  the  watch  against  the  wiles  and 
intrigues  of  France,  to  contribute  in  no  way  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  her  strength,  or  to  the  promotion  of  her 
schemes — to  cultivate  industriously  in  the  minds  of  the 
whole  American  population,  the  most  lively  feelings  of  hate 
and  jealousy  towards  this  deadly  foe  of  the  human  race — 
feelings  which  are  in  themselves  powerful  safeguards — to 
seek  the  friendship  of  the  country  which  now  shields  them, 
and  can,  as  long  as  it  stands  firm,  continue  to  shield  them, 
from  the  perils  and  calamities  of  French  invasion — these 
would  appear  to  be  sacred  duties  which  they  owe,  not  merely 
to  themselves,  with  a  view  to  self-preservation,  but  likewise 
io  the  world  at  large :  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  of  civiliza- 
tion, of  virtue,  and  of  knowledge,  in  which  they  are  so  deeply 
concerned,  and  which,  under  a  moral  code  no  less  obligatory 
upon  nations  than  upon  individuals,  they  are  bound  to  main- 
tain, in  preference  to  all  other  interests. 
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If  England  should  perish  in  the  awful  contest  in  which  she 
is  engaged,  Americans  know  well  that  although  they  should 
have  zealously  and  efficaciously  co-operated  in  her  ruin,  they 
would  not  be  the  less  obnoxious  to  the  immediate  and  furious 
hostilities  of  the  conqueror.  They  might  escape  subjugation 
by  their  energy  and  local  advantages ;  they  might  be  the  Par- 
thians  to  the  new  Romans;  but,  driven  back  to  the  fastnesses 
of  their  mountains,  or  constantly  involved  in  a  san2;uinary 
war  on  their  coasts,  they  would  probably  soon  resemble  these 
barbarians  in  more  respects  than  one. — England,  however, 
is  not  destined  to  fall — whatever  may  be  the  late  of  the  conti- 
nent. By  maintaining  a  good  understanding  with  her,  we 
may  bid  defiance  to  her  antagonist.  If  our  national  inde- 
pendence  cannot  bo  said  to  depend  necessarily  upon  her  pre- 
servation, all  besides  that  is  estimable  does. — On  the  other 
hand,  her  prosperity  is  in  part  bottomed  on  the  friendship  of 
this  country,  and  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world  whom  she 
can  protect  from  the  ''  ravening  eagles"  of  France. 

Every  motive  of  expediency  as  well  as  of  honour  and  of 
duty,  points  to  a  reconciliation  with  England.  Whether  in 
alliance  or  at  war  with  the  French  Emperor,  as  respects  the 
United  States,  trade  with  the  continent  is  equally  out  of  the 
question. — His  intentions  on  this  head  have  been  too  un- 
equivocally manifested,  to  leave  a  glimmering  of  hope,  even 
to  the  most  sanguine. — If  he  were  disposed  to  tolerate  it  as 
the  price  of  our  enlistraent  under  his  banners,  his  conde- 
scension would  be  of  little  avail,  while  the  British  remain- 
ed the  masters  of  the  seas. — They  would  banish  our  flag 
from  the  ocean. 

Engage  in  hostilities  with  them,  and  you  bid  adieu  to  every 
shred  and  remnant  of  commerce;  you  involve  yourselves  in 
a  long  and  dismal  train  of  domestic  calamities.  You  will 
soon  preserve  throughout  the  world  but  one  nominal  ally,  and 
that  a  power  more  in veterately  hostile  than  the  one  whom  you 
would  be  combating:  more  unsafe  in  its  alliance  than  the 
other  in  its  enmity. — Grant  that  you  accelerate  or  insure  by 
your  efforts,  the  downfal  of  the  latter;  you  enjoy  then  as  your 
sole  reward,  the  consciousness  of  having  contributed  to  the 
total  eclipse  of  fre^edom  in  the  other  hemisphere,  as  well  as  to 
the  certain  disorganization  of  the  whole  frame  ofyour  own  po- 
litical society,  if  not  to  the  immediate  loss  ofyour  indepen- 
dence, and  ofyour  intellectual  dignity. — You  achieve  no  one 
object  for  which  war  can  be  justifiably  or  prudently  under- 
taken.— If  however  England  should  triumph,  notwithstanding 
your  co-operation  with  her  antagonist — if  the  latter  should  be 
foiledj  humbled,  or  overthrown,  what  will  then  be  your  situ- 
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ation?  You  ^will  indeed  have  gained  a  chance  of  safety, 
arising  from  the  very  circumstance  of  the  prostration  ofyour 
ally : — ^you  may,  after  innumerable  losses  and  sufferings, 
breathe  again,  and  hope  to  be  reinstated  in  the  career  of 
prosperity; — only,  however,  because  you  have  failed  of  your 
original  and  malignant  purpose,  and  because  your  intended 
victim  may  not  have  the  inclination,  and  must  know  it  to  be 
incompatible  with  her  true  interests,  to  consummate  your 
ruin,  or  even  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  your  national  con- 
valescence.— But  the  prospect  of  an  existence,  accompanied 
by  the  ignominy  and  mortification  incident  to  one  of  this  na- 
ture, is  scarcely  less  dreadful,  than  that  of  being  crushed  in 
the  gripe  of  French  despotism. 

Such  is  the  language  in  which  we  would  now  address  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  on  the  supposition,  that  they 
can  remain  at  peace  w^ith  England,  without  a  sacrifice  of 
their  national  honour.  We  cannot  admit  or  believe  that  she 
is  disposed  to  extort  this  sacrifice,  or  to  pursue  a  system  of 
measures  with  regard  to  the  United  States,  not  exacted  by 
her  safety,  or  her  own  honour,  and  yet  injurious  to  their 
rights.  If  this  were  the  case,  we  would  despair  of  her 
cause,  of  w^hich  justice  may  now  emphatically  be  said  to  be 
the  main  pillar. — Let  her  dispositions,  however,  be  tested  in 
a  manner  still  untried  on  the  part  of  our  rulers — manfully  and 
ingenuously — in  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  sympathy  adapted 
to  the  embarrassments  of  her  situation  and  to  the  mighty  in* 
terestg  which  both  nations  have  at  stake,  and  which,  at  this 
crisis,  leave  no  room  for  the  discussion  of  minor  points. — 
If  braggart,  artificial  politics,  and  casuistical,  diplomatic  ho- 
milies be  discarded  on  one  side, — false  pretences  and  wanton 
Taxations  may  be  relinquished  on  the  other. — -An  obstinate 
adherence  of  both  parties  to  their  present  doctrines  and  mea- 
sures, would  seem,  in  our  eyes,  a  sure  indication,  that  the 
Almighty  Providence  had,  in  his  wrath,  resolved  upon  the 
speedy  recurrence  of  such  another  era  of  Gothic  darkness 
and  universal  slavery  as  that,  during  which,  according  to  the 
faithful  description  of  the  poet, 

**  Oblivious  ages  passed  :  -while  earth,  forsook 
By  her  best  genii,  lay  to  Demons  foul, 
And  unchained  furies,  an  abandoned  prey." 
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Aji  Address  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  their  Constituents  on 
the  subject  of  the  War  with  Great  Britain.  Washington^ 
June,  1812. 

All  Address  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common^ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  to  their  Constituents,  hi  relation  to 
the  War  with  Great  Britain,  Printed  byoraer  oj  the  House , 
June  25,  1812. 

^INCEthe  promulgation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  no  public  document  has  issued  from  our  press,  of  an 
importance  any  way  equal  to  that  of  the  two  pamphlets  here 
announced.  They  form,  together  with  the  fatal  and  extraor- 
dinary event  to  which  they  refer,  an  epoch  in  the  American 
annals; — an  epoch  by  far  the  most  momentous  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  our  independence.  At  a  time  when  a  war,  which, 
not  to  be  productive  of  dangers  and  calamities  still  more 
terrible  than  those  usually  incident  to  tftat  state,  requires  pre- 
eminently, the  universal  assent  of  the  nation, — ^has  been  de- 
clared, underconstitutional  forms,  by  tne  general  government, 
no  less  than  thirty-four  members  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
federal  legislature, who,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  not  sur- 
passed in  patriotism,integrity,and  discernment  hy  any  othersof 
that  body  ;  who  assisted  at  ail  the  deliberations  on  the  subject; 
who  haveenjoyed  the  best  possible  opportunities  of  becoming 
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thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  rational  concerns,  and  the 
character  and  motives,  of  their  associates  in  the  management 
of  those  concerns,  have  conceived  themselves  bound  to  make 
a  solemn  appeal  to  the  people,  with  respect  to  the  measure, 
and  to  denounce  it  as  **  precipitate  and  ruinous"  as  unneces- 
sary,— as  **  required  neither  by  any  moral  duty,  nor  by  any 
political  expediency." 

The  lower  house  too,  of  astate  legislature,  the  most  nume- 
rous, and  commonly  admitted  to  be  the  most  enlightened  of 
the  Union;  representing  a  principal  member  of  our  confedera- 
cy— an  extensive  population  no  less  remarkable  for  sobriety 
of  character,  and  strength  of  judgment,  than  for  public  vir- 
tue, and  steady  fortitude, — have,  in  like  manner,  deemed  it 
incumbent  upon  them,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  to  make 
this  war  the  subject  of  a  printed  address  to  their  constituents, 
in  w  hich  they  do  not  hesitate  to  qualify  it,  as  **  unnecessary, 
unjustifiable,  and  ruinous;** — as  '*a  wanton  sacrifice  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  country;"— as  **  the  consequence  of  pas- 
sion and  infatuation  on  the  part  of  the  federal  councils;" — 
as  "an  instance  of  inconceivable  folly  and  desperation." 

Every  consideration  would  oblige  us  to  presume, that  these 
protests  were  the  result  of  thorough  persuasion  and  honest 
feeling,  even  were  they  not  fraught  with  reasoning  the  most 
conclusive,  and  animated  by  language  obviously  that  of  the 
heart.  The  acknowledged  sagacity  of  the  authors,  the  rank 
which  they  hold  in  social  life,  the  large  stake  which  they  have 
in  the  welfare  of  the  country,  their  long  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic service,  preclude  even  the  supposition,  that  they  were 
prompted  to  the  memorable  step  they  have  taken,  by  any 
other  than  the  soundest  views,  and  the  purest  motives.  Such 
men,  like  all  the  rest  of  theirspccies,  may,  in  a  certain  degree, 
be  misled  and  biassed  by  private  resentments,  and  the  illusions 
of  party  prejudice,  but  can  never  labor  under  any  sinister  in- 
fluence, so  far,  as  to  be  transported  into  the  extravagance 
of  error  and  disloyalty,  which  this  mode  of  opposition  would 
imply,  did  it  not  spring, — as  we  are  confident  it  does, — from 
the  most  unexceptionable  sources. 

Had  we  not,  then,  apart,  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  ori- 
gin and  character  of  this  deplorable  war, — were  we  not  forced 
by  facts  and  indications  notorious  and  intelligible  to  us  all,  to 
adopt  the  opinions  promulgated  in  these  pamphlets, — we 
should  be  justifiable, when  they  come  to  us  under  such  auspi- 
ces, in  yielding  to  their  authority;  or  at  all  events,  bound  to 
give  them  a  most  deliberate  and  respectful  examination,    Wo 
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speak  here,  in  reference  to  the  people  at  large,  and  to  the 
analysis  and  illustrations  we  propose  to  offer,  of  the  address 
from  Washington. 

With  regard  to  our  own  individual  sentiments,  concerning 
the  character  and  views  of  the  majority,  in  the  national  coun- 
cils, and  the  fell  catastrophe  so  long  threatened  and  now 
atchieved,  we  have  often  detailed  them  to  our  readers,  with- 
out disguise  or  hesitation,  and  in  their  complete  maturity.  We 
needed  not  any  extraneous  reasonings,  nor  any  immediate  ex- 
ample, to  induce  us  to  inculcate  them  anew,  in  any  stage  of 
the  national  decline  or  delusion,  where  this  course  was  likely 
to  promote  the  public  good.  We  formed  our  opinions  and  are 
confirmed  in  them,  through  a  constant  study  of  the  measures 
and  dispositions  of  our  administration, — a  study  prompted 
and  sustained  by  the  most  ardent  love  of  country,  and  the 
deepest  concern  in  its  permanent  welfare,  arising,  not  only 
from  that  love,  but  from  every  motive  of  personal  interest. 

We  have  published  our  opinions  together  with  our  reasons 
for  them,  and  shall  continue  to  publish  both,  stimulated  by 
the  genuine  patriotism, which  we  thus  unaffectedly  venture  to 
claim,  and  actuated  by  the  belief  that,  in  so  doing, we  are  ful ' 
filling  the  ir\tent,  as  well  as  letter  of  the  constitution,  and  co- 
operating in  the  advancement  of  the  public  weal.  "  We  ap- 
prehend,»* — to  use  the  language  of  Bolingbroke  concerning 
a  nation  among  whom,  certainly,  it  should  not  be  allowed, 
that  the  freedom  'of  speech  may  flourish  more  than  among 
ourselves— "  We  apprehend  that  in  a  country  circumstanced 
like  ours,  and  under  a  government  constituted  like  ours,  the 
people  have  a  right  to  be  informed  and  to  reason  about  pub- 
lic affairs;  that  when  wise  and  honest  measures  are  pursued, 
and  the  nation  reaps  the  advantage  of  them,  the  exercise  of 
this  right  will  always  be  agreeable  to  the  men  in  power  ;  tha( 
indeed,  if  weak  and  wicked  measures  are  pursued,  the  men  in- 
power  may  find  the  exercise  of  this  right  disagreeable,  incon- 
venient, and  sometimes  dangerous  to  them  ;  but  that  even  in 
this  case,  there  can  be  no  pretence  for  depriving  us  of  this 
right,  or  for  discouraging  the  exercise  of  it;  and  that  to  forbid 
men  to  complain  when  they  suffer, would  bean  instanceof  ty» 
ranny,  but  one  degree  below  that  which  the  triumvirs  gave, 
during  the  slaughter  and  terror  of  the  proscriptions,when,by 
edict,  ihey  counnanded  all  men  to  be  merry  upon  pain  of 
death.'* 
Weare  not  sorry,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  even 
with  a  view  to  security,  in  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional 
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right,  to  have  a  precedent  such  as  these  pamphlets  afford,  as  a 
species  of  shield  or  compurgation. — It  is,  perhaps,  well- — not 
superfluous — at  this  time,  thai  trutfi  and  honoT  and  sound  po- 
licy, should  be  vindicated  by  those,  who  iiavenot  only  courage 
to  proclaifi.,  hut  unquestionable  authority  to  propagate  their 
seiitiments  Further  than  rhe  pamphlets  under  notice,  in  the 
reprobation  of  the  real  motives  and  drift  of  the  war,  no  enem}' 
of  the  measure  or  of  the  administration  need,  or  can  go:  — 
further,  in  the  invention  and  suggesstion  of  remedies  for  the 
evil,  no  patriotic,  dispassionate  American  will,  or  should  go. 
To  inculcate  resistance  by  force,  to  a  law  of  the  United  States, 
made  pursuant  to  constitutional  forLns,  even  before  the  oppor- 
tunity has  arrived,  of  trying  the  efficacy  of  constitutional 
means  of  relief,  is,  to  say  no  more,  wild  and  unwarrantable 
in  the  extreme: — To  inculcate  it  now,  with  respect  to  the  wur, 
would  be  not  only  hopeless  and  unjustifiable,  but  would  tend 
to  defeat  the  avowed  purpose,  the  salvation  of  the  country, — ■ 
by  bringing  upon  us  prematurely,  and  at  once,  the  heaviest 
evil — co-ordinately  with  French  alliance, — of  which  the  war 
may  be  ultimateh  productive;  we  mean  a  dissolution,  or  vio- 
lent convulsion  of  the  Union. 

We  are  not  without  the  apprehension, that  the  priv.ite  indi- 
vidua',who  presumes  to  depict  this  war  in  its  true  colors,  may, 
ere  long,  need  the  authority  of  the  example,  so  auspiciously 
set  by  the  federal  minority  at  Washington,  and  the  legisla- 
ture ot  Massachusetts.  The  maxims  of  Jacobin  proscripticii 
and  violence,  have  already  been  urged  against  the  dissenters 
from  the  war  creed,  in  almost  all  the  gazettes  attached  to  the 
administration,  and  recommended  by  that,  which  is  known 
to  be  under  its  immediate  patronage  and  direction.  They  have 
become,  as  it  were,  the  order  of  the  day,  in  two  or  three  of 
our  largest  cities,  and  in  one  of  them,  have  been  audaciously 
and  furiously  carried  into  effect,  almost  with  the  co-operation 
of  its  inunicipal  officers.  Nor  has  so  pernicious  an  example  of 
anarchy  and  oppression,  met  with  any,  the  slightest  animad- 
version, from  the  general  government,  although  exhibited 
within  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  seat  of  its  au- 
thority. The  people  of  America  who  boast  of  a  constitutional 
privilege  of  speech,  so  much  more  extensive,  so  much  better 
secured,' and  so  much  ir.ore  fondly  cherished  than  tliat  of 
England,  have,  nevertheless,  heard  on  all  sides,  since  the 
declaration  of  war,  the  doctrine,  that  its  injustice  and  im- 
policy are  no  longer, — now  that  it  actually  exists — a  subject 
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for  public  discussion  ;  that  those  who  dare  arraign  the  mea- 
sure openly,  are  to  be  considered  as  fit  objects  of  legal  sus- 
picion, if  not  of  popular  vengeance. 

Such  a  doctrine  as  this^  would,  in  the  country  of  our  enemy, 
if  any  man  there,  was,  at  this  time,  bold  or  wild  enough  to 
maintain  it,  be  rejected  with  indignation  or  contempt,  as  con- 
trary to  universal  and  immutable  custom,and  as  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  public  liberties.*    We  feel  no  surprise  that  it 

*  Something  of  the  same  tenor  was  advanced  in  England,  during  our  revolu- 
tionary war,  by  those  who  approved  most  warmly  oi  the  hostile  measures  of 
tbeir  government.  They  denounced  as  a  sort  oi  treason,  any  public  expression 
of  dislike  to  its  proceedings.  It  will  not  be  thouji,ht  irrelevant,  or  superfluous,  if 
we  quote  the  language  which  this  denunciation  drew  from  Mr.  Burke,  and  of 
which  our  readers  will  be  at  no  loss  to  m  'ke  the  proper ^^ppli cation. 

"  If,"  says  this  statesman  in  his  letter  to  the  sheriffs  of  Bristol,  "  I  had  not 
lived  long  enough  to  be  little  surprised  at  any  thing,  I  should  have  been  in 
some  degree  astonished  at  the  rage  of  several  gentlemen,  who  not  satisfied  with 
carrying  fire  and  sword  into  America,  are  animated  nearly  with  the  same  ftiry 
against  those  neighbours  of  theirs  whose  only  crime  it  is,  that  they  have  charita- 
bly wished  them  to  entertain  more  reasonable  sentiments,  and  not  to  sacrifice 
their  interest  to  their  passion.  All  this  rage  against  dissent  convinces  me  that  at 
bottom,  they  are  far  from  satisfied  they  arc  in  the  right.*'  "  Tluy  are  continually 
boasting  of  unanimity,  or  calling  for  it.  Bui  before  this  unanimity  can  be  matter  either 
of  wish  or  congratulation^  we  ought  to  be  pretty  sure  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  rational 
pursuit.  P/ireiity  does  not  become  a  slighter  distemper  on  account  of  the  number 
of  Ihoie  who  may  be  infected  wi'h  it.  Delusion  and  weakness  produce  not  one  mischief 
the  lets  because  they  are  universal." 

**  We  have  been  told  that  dissent  from  violent  measures  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  rebellion.  Is  it  then  a  rule  that  when  war  finally  breaks  out,  no 
man  shall  express  his  desires  of  peace  ?  Looking  no  further  than  ourselves, 
can  it  be  true  loyalty  to  any  government,  or  true  patriotism  towards  any- 
country,  to  flatter  the  pride  and  passions,  rather  than  enlighten  the  reason  of 
their  solemn  councils  ? 

"  In  order  to  produce  this  favourite  unanimity  in  delusion,  and  to  prevent 
all  possibility  of  a  return  to  our  ancient  happy  concord,  arguments  for  our 
continuance  in  this  course,  are  drawn  from  the  wretched  situation  itself 
into  which  we  have  been  betrayed.  It  is  said,  that  being  at  war  with  the 
colonies,  whatever  our  sentiments  might  have  been  before,  all  ties  between 
us  are  now  dissolved;  and  all  the  policy  we  have  lett  is  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  government  to  reduce  them.  On  the  principle  of  this  argument, 
ihe  mure  mischieft  we  suffer  from  any  administration,  the  more  our  trust  in  it  is 
to  be  confrmed.  Let  them  but  once  {.-et  us  into  a  wur^  and  then  their  power  is 
safe,  and  an  act  0f  oblivion  past  for  all  their  miscomluct.  In  former  times  ministers, 
I  ttllow,  have  been  sometimes  d;  iveu  by  the  popular  voice  to  assert  the  na- 
tional honor  by  arms.  But  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  has  been  far  more  clear, 
when  those  ministers  have  been  com]  elled  to  consult  its  interests  by  treaty. 
We  all  know  that  the  sense  ot  the  nation  obliged  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Second  to  abandon  the  Dutch  war.  The  good  people  of  England  considered 
Holland  as  a  sort  of  dependency  on  this  kingdom.  They  dreaded  to  drive  it 
to  the  protection,  or  subject  it  to  the  power  of  France,  by  their  inconsiderate 
hostility.      They  paid  but  little  respect  to  ifte  court  jargon  of  that  day.     They  mere 
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has  been,  under  present  circumstances,  strenuously  urged  and 
industriously  disseminated  here,   however  much  at  variance 
witli  the  constitution, and  the  previous  practice  of  itsadvocates. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  oftlie  legitimate,  natural  effects  of  the  war  in 
which  we  are  engaged  ; — one  of  those  fruits  by  which  the  tree 
will  hereafter  be  known; — altogether  coni^enial  witli  the  mo« 
lives  and  means,  which  have  contributed  to  drag  us  into  the 
vortex  of  European   hostilities.      Every  exertion  mn^t,  and 
will  be  made  to  establish  this  doctrine,  and  give  it  efficiency 
throughout  the  Union:  otherwise  the  whole  plan  of  bellige- 
rent policy  may  be  frustrated  ;  or  at  least,  some  of  its  ten- 
dencies may  be  averted  ;   prejudice,  passion,  and  selfishness 
may  not  have  their  full  swing  and  gratification.     It  will  not 
want  for  partizans  and  agents;  They  will  be  found  \n  various 
descriptions  of  persons;— among  the  authors,  and  abettors  of 
the  war  from  whatever  motive,  whether  patriotisni,  anarchy, 
interest,  ambition,  or  the  desire  of  indulging  martial  propen- 
sities;— among  the  more  timorous  class  of  its  enemies,  over- 
awed by  the  menaces  of  the  former;    and  eminently,  in  that 
body  of  wretches,  but  too  numerous  in  every  country,  who,  in 
the  language  of  Johnson,  are  always  ready'' to  cry  //aioc  with- 
out reserve,  and  to  let  slip  t!ie  dogs  of  foreign  ox  civil  war,  ig- 
norant whither  they  are  going,  and  careless  what  mayT)c  their 

We  scarcely  need  remind  any  of  our  fellow  citizens,  capa- 
ble of  reflection, that  if  there  were  a  single  measure,  within  the 
official  competency  of  the  mujority  of  congress,  which  might 
not  be  publicly  and  safely  discussed  by  all  of  us  ;  of  which 
when  adopted,  tlie  motives  might  not  be  freely  scrutinized, 
and  reprobated,  we  should  call  our  commonwealth  by  ^ome 
other  name,  than  that  of  a  representative  7'e/?w6//c.  U  above 
all,a'ar,  which  must  by  its  nature,  absorb  completely  the  at- 
tention of  the  people,  and  affect  nearly  the  whole  circle  of 
their  most  important  rights  and  interests,  if,  we  say — war 
were  that  measure,  our  liberty  of  the  press,  our  elective 
franchise,  our  entire  scheme  of  freedom,  would  be  mere  sha- 
dows. On  this  hypothesis,  the  most  stupid,  or  profligate,  or 
ambitious  faction  which  might,  through  popular  delusion, con- 
stitute the  majority  in  congrt'ss,  joined  to  an  Executive  of  a 
similar,  or  merely  imbecile  character,  would  have  nothing  to 

not  moved  from  Iheir  evident  interests  byc-nrt-nrli  :  nor  rejt  it  enough  to  tell  them  they 
Wfre  at  xeir  ;  that  Ihey  mvtl  go  through  a'ith  it  ;  and  that  the  cause  of  the  dispute  zcat 
luit  in  the  cnnsequnics.  The  people  of  England  v}^re  then,  at  t^iey  are  noTP,  called  upon 
to  make  government  strong,  Jh'y  thought  it  a  great  deal  better  to  make  tt  zeife  ami 
honest," 
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do,  but  to  entangle  us  in  a  war,(and  opportunities  for  it  could 
never  be  wanting,)  in  order  to  be  safe  from  all  accusation  or 
reproach ;  to  be  able  to  practise  without  molestation  or  fear, 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  nation  ;  to  maintain  themselves  im- 
movably in  place,  and  to  execute  at  leisure  any  unhallowed 
projects,  whether  levelled  at  the  whole  community,  or  mere- 
ly at  an  obnoxious  part;  whether  framed  in  subserviency  to 
the  will  of  one  foreign  power,  or  tending  to  gratify,  at  the 
expense  of  our  dearest  interests,  an  inveterate  private  ani- 
mosity towards  another. 

Hitherto,  every  individual  of  this  country,  was  supposed 
to  have  the  right,  of  investigating  before  the  public,  the  cha- 
racter of  its  rulers  under  all  aspects  ;  their  wisdom,  ability, 
and  principles  of  action,  not  only  in  the  general  discharge, 
but  in  ever}^  particular  exercise,  of  their  functions.  This 
right  was  supposed  to  be  fundamental,  because  without  it, 
the  frequency  of  elections  would  be  of  no  value,  and  re- 
presentation fail  of  its  principal  ends.  The  most  unbounded 
latitude  of  conjecture  and  censure,  has  at  the  same  time, 
been  established  by  prescription,  both  here  and  in  England, 
as  necessary  to  promote  such  indispensable  inquiry,  and  to 
render  the  control  of  the  people  over  their  functionaries, 
more  complete  and  effectual. 

But,  if  there  be  any  official  act  of  the  latter,  which  should 
expose  them  to  the  full,  undisturbed  exertion,  of  the  right  we 
have  mentioned, — which  should  authorize  and  sanction  itt 
extension  to  the  utmost  limits, — it  is  the  kindling  of  war;  in- 
asmuch as  this  is,  of  all  other  acts,  the  most  favourable  to 
erroneous,  or  merely  personal  views  on  their  part ;  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  deception  in  every  respect; — the  most  im- 
portant in  its  consequences  to  the  nation.  If  there  be  any 
conjuncture,  at  which  the  people  should  be  particularl}'"  so- 
licitous to  be  informed,  through  every  channel,  concerning 
the  ability,  the  honesty,  the  feelings,  and  views  of  their  ru- 
lers, at  which  it  is  particularly  meritorious  in  an  individual, 
after  a  thorough  examination  of  these  points,  to  publish  the 
result  of  his  research;  at  which  he  should  be  not  merely  tole- 
rated, but  encouraged,  in  the  freest  expression  of  his  opi- 
nions, it  is,  when  we  are  made  to  pass  into  that  state,  where- 
in, according  to  the  language  of  a  great  writer,  *'  domestic 
liberty  is  specially  endangered;  the  public  morals  debauch- 
ed; every  species  of  misery  to  be  endured  ;  the  general  safe- 
ty set  to  hazard  ;  commerce  suspended  ;  the  soil  subjected 
to  devastation ;  and  great  numbers  exposed  to  hardships, 
perils,  captivity  and  death.'* 

We  have  here  spoken  of  war  only  in  its  general  character, 
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with  its  ordinary  concomitants.  But  how  much  stroni^er  does 
not  the  argument  become,  when  wc  ac'vert  to  thepeculiar  com- 
plexion, arising  from  the  novel  and  awful  condition  of  the 
world,  of  that  into  which  we  have  been  precipitated  ;  to  tlie 
dark,degr;;ding,  and  too  plausible  suspicions  w  hich  hang  over 
its  origin  and  objects;  to  the  detestation  with  which  it  is  view- 
ed by  the  most  enlightened  and  virtuous  of  the  community  ; 
to  the  doubts  and  dismay  it  has  cast  over  the  minds  of  men 
of  all  ranks  and  parties?  How  could,  or  should  anv  good  citi- 
zen abstain  from  inquiry,  after  he  has  read  the  st£tements,and 
resistless  arguments  contained  in  the  address,  of  the  thirty- 
four  members  of  congress;  after  he  has  seriouslv  reBected 
upon  the  following  opinions  on  the  same  subject,  uttered  and 
published,  with  all  possible  solemnity,  by  another  representa- 
tive, of  unimpeacljable  integrity,  of  the  keenest  discernment, 
and  the  warmest  patriotism  r 

*'  A  war  with  England  under  existing  circumstances  com- 
ports neither  with  the  interest^  nor  the  honor  of  the  American 
people,  but  is  an  idolatrous  sacrifice  of  both,  on  the  altar  of 
French  rGpacity,  perjidy,  and  aynbition:  it  is  a  war  of  submis- 
sion to  the  mandates  of  a  foreign  despot, — the  basest,  the 
most  unqualified  submission. 

''  If  without  having  received  any  shadow  of  indemnity  for 
the  past,  or  security  for  the  future, — if  indeed  security  could 
be  given  by  the  French  emperor — the  United  States  becouie 
virtually  a  party  to  the  war  in  his  behalf,  it  must  confirm  be- 
yoiid  the  possibility  of  doubt,  every  surmise  that  has  gone 
abroad,  however  gross,  however  injurious  to  the  honor  or  in- 
terests of  this  government, — that  there  exists  m  our  coun- 
cils an  undue,  a  fatal  French  bias.  After  the  declarations  of 
official  men,  after  the  language  uttered  on  the  floor  of  con- 
gress, if  the  United  States  become  parties  to  the  war  with 
France  against  her  rival,  it  must  establish  this  conclusion  as 
clearly  as  the  existence  of  the  sun  above  us,  and  this  govern- 
ment will  stand  branded  to  the  latest  posterity,  (unless  the 
press  should  perish  in  the  general  wreck  of  human  liberty) 
as  the  panders  of  French  despotisu; — as  the  tools,  the  mi- 
nions, sycophants, parasites  of  France."  * 

While  the  constitution  exists,  every  law  enacted  pursuant 
to  its  forms,  although  repugnant  to  its  spirit,  is  obligatory 
upon  us,  until  we  ha\e  etlccted  a  rep«  al  of  that  law,  by  con- 
stitutional means.  Fiom  the  frequegcy  of  ourelections,thcre 
can  scarcely  occur  here,  oneof  t'  ose  extreme  cases  of  op{)ies- 
sion, which,  under  oiher  governments  less  happily  constituted 

♦  Speech  of  Mr.  Randolph. 
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form  the  line  of  demarcation  "  when  obedience  ought  to  end, 
and   resistance  must  begin."   However  grievous  may  be  the 
present  war,  however  great  an  abuse  of  power,  it  may  imply 
on  the  part  of  congress,  yet  wh^n  the  constitution  itself  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  Speedy  and  effectual  remedy,  things  cannot 
justiy  be  said  Vj  be  in  tiiat  lameniable  condition,  which  autho- 
rises a  peuple*'  to  administer  the  critical,  ambiguous,  bitter 
potion  of  violence  or  revolution  to  a  distempered  state  " — • 
With  every  coastitutionHl  requisition  made  in  aid  of  the  war, 
every  good  citizen  will  com])ly  without  hesitation,  whatever 
may  be  his  opinion  of  its  merits.  There  are  ^qw^  if  any  of  us, 
who  will  not  wish  success  to  the  American  arms,  whenever 
they  may  come  into  conflict  with  tiiose  of  the  enemy.  This  is 
a  matter  of  iEniiite,  irresistiole  feeling.  There  are  none  who 
will  not  tagerly  unite  in  resisting,  at  any  cost  or  hazard,  fo- 
reign invasion  from  any  quarter.  For  our  own  part,  we  would 
rejoice  to  seo,  ttieentire  resourcesof  the  country,  putinto  the 
hands  of  adnnnistration, — were   they   capable   of  wielding 
them, — to  be  turned  inexorably  against  Great  Britain,  if  we 
supposed  that  our  hostilities,  would  not  sensibly   impair  her 
strength,  in  her  contest  with  France,  in  which  we  think  our 
own  safety  involved  ;  or  if  we  believed, — what  we  most  cer- 
tainly do  not  believe — that  those  resources  would  be  suffi- 
cient, to  extort  from  her  even  the  concessions,  and  the  re- 
dress really  due. 

So  mucii  for  the  absolute  duties  of  the  citizen,  and  for  our 
own  particular  sentiments.  There  are,  however,  in  this  case, 
other  considerations  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  one  of  our 
constitutional  privileges,  to  confine  ourselves,  if  we  think  fit, 
to  the  performanee  of  strict  constitutional  obligations.   Every 
individual  is  entitled  to  decide  for  himself  on  this  point,  after 
full  deliberation.   In  the  case  of  a  war  like  the  present,  he 
owes  it  in  the  first  place,  to  his  conscience,  and  his  country,  to 
inquire  whether, — abstracting  all  other  views, — there  be  suffi- 
cient provocation  to  warrant  so  awful  an  expedient ; — whether 
all  the  resourcesof  negotiation,  all  gentle  methods  have  been 
honestly  and  inetiectually  tried  ; — whether  this  de:>perate  re- 
sort be,  in  any  degree  likely  to  accomplish  its  legitimate  ob- 
jects ; — whether  the  springs  of  the  war,  do  not  lie  in  private 
interests  and  passions; — whether  it  be  not  visibly,  in  .he  majo- 
rity even  of  those  who  enacted  it,  the  effect  of  necessity  and 
fear,  not  choice  or  patriotism  ; — iwhether  the  motives  officially 
assigned  for  it,  be  not,  for  the  most  part,  a  tissue  of  coutuerfeit 
njitebiefs,  ima^iuarv  injuries,  and  u:ross  falsehoods  dressed 
VuL.  iV.      ^       "  B         " 
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lip  in  order  to  inflame  and  deceive  the  nation  ; — whether,  in 
fine,  it  be, — and  we  can  conceive  no  more  terrible  case  of  folly 
and  guilt, — what  it  is  repi-e>fnted  to  be,  in  the  most  imposing 
and  emphatic  manner,  by  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
most  able  and  virtuous  of  tlie  federal  representatives. 

Whoever  concurs  with  them,  after  having-  examined  the 
whole  question,  and  believes  that  a  war  of  this  description, 
is  fitted  rather  to  ruin,  than  benefit  the  country,  is  bound  in 
conscience,  tolend  no  other  succor  tonus  rulers,  than  they  are 
legally  entitled  to  claim.  If,  from  a  penury  of  means,  and  the 
secession  of  all  the  virtuous  from  tlieir  cause,  they  can,  the 
more  promptly,  be  brought  to  allow  the  ''soft  effulgence  of 
peace"  to  shine  forth  once  more  on  the  land,  he  will  advance 
nothing  gratuitously  ;  lend  them  no  countenance  whatever. 
Under  all  circumstances,  he  will  be  careful  not  to  make  the 
ruin  of  the  country  irretrievable,  by  ceasing  to  struggle  against 
it ;  he  will  omit  no  lawful  effort  to  procure  a  change  of  public 
men,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  see,  that  this  object  is  only  to  be 
effected,  by  the  most  unreserved,  publicdiscussion,  of  the  mo- 
tives and  measures  of  those  now  in  power.  U  it  happens  to 
any  of  us  to  think  this  war  just  and  politic,  and  that  we  yet 
deem  our  present  rulers,  incapable  of  waging  it  with  energy 
and  wisdom,  we  should,  in  like  manner,  by  our  remonstran- 
ces and  votes,  endeavor  to  replace  them  by  others  who  are. 

The  fate  of  the  first  worthies  of  the  Jacobin  school,  in 
France,  should  be  a  lesson  to  those  war-zealots  among  us, 
who  are  willing  to  imitate  them,  in  silencing  all  opposition 
to  their  will,  and  perhaps  in  employing,  not  only  the  hands  of 
the  n;ob,  but  those  of  the  executioner,  to  effect  their  purpose. 
The  Legcndres,  Marats  and  Robespierres,  could  not  escape 
with  impuuii}',  although  in  their  sanguinary  intolerance,  they 
did  but  y.0  along,  in  some  sort,  with  the  national  torrent,  and 
were,  by  the  genc^ral  prevalence  of  the  most  furious  and  pro- 
fligae  anarchy  ever  known,  armed  with  the  force  sufficient  to 
establish  their  ruffian  code.  In  this  country,  although  mobs 
may  be  found  in  some  of  our  cities  to  trample  on  the  rights  of 
property  anii  personal  security,  we  are  not,  however,  by  any 
means  ripe  for  the  "  reign  of  terror,"  which  several  of  those, 
who  have  been  most  clamorous  in  their  professions  of  repub- 
licanism, testify  an  eagerness  to  introduce. 

Faction,  it  has  been  wisely  said,  will  bear  any  thing,  share 
inai  y  thing,  justify  any  thing.  But  although  faction  is  but  too 
strong  among  us,  particularly  in  our  public  councils,  it  is  yet 
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feeble,  when  compared  with  what  may  be  called,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  cabal  of  demagogues,  thut  has  usurped  the 
public  voice,  the  national  party  ; — a  party  '*  unmixed  with  fo- 
reign filth,  and  undefiled  ;" — Hable  indeed  to  be  deluded  for 
a  time,  but  still  open  to  the  lessons  of  reason  and  experience  ; 
truly  attached  to  order  and  to  justice;  and  which,  although 
it  might  not  be  able,  or  perhaps  ready,  to  prevent  the  laws 
from  being  violated,  in  a  few  instances,  would,  nevertheless, 
finally  unite  in  abhorrence  of  the  act,  and  visit  the  perpetra- 
tors with  triple  vengeance.    Of  this  party,  faction,  whatever 
may  be  its  hopes,  has  not  as  yet,  secured  the  ascendant.  As 
yet, — thank  God, — we  have  no  martial  law  established  over 
us;  no  ambulatory  guillotine  in  nujtion.   Let  faction  then  be- 
ware, until  this  happens.  "  Proscriptions,"  says  Bolingbroke, 
"  are  abominable  and  inhuman,  when  they  are  backed  by  a 
fullness  of  arbitrary  power.  But  to  hang  up  the  tables  of 
proscription,  without  the  power  of  sending  centurions  to  cut 
off  every  obnoxious  head,  is  the  extreme  of  folly  and  impru- 
dence.'* 

In  the  first  number  of  this  journal,  we  predicted,  that  ad- 
vantage would  be  taken,  of  the  pretended  revocation  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  to  involve  us  in  hostilities  with 
Great  Britain.  We  shuddered  at  this  liollow  imposture,  when 
it  was  first  announced,  seeing  in  it  the  mask,  under  which  the 
plans  laid  for  that  purpose,  vvould  be  adroitly,  and  perhaps 
successfully  urged.  When  we  found  our  fears  strengthened, 
by  the  proceedmgs  of  government  during  the  hist  summer, 
we  again  proclaimed  the  danger,  and  were  persuaded,  that 
ere  long,  thecountry  v/ould  be  made,  to  drink  the  chalice  of 
French  alliance,  to  the  lowest  and  foulest  dregs.  Yet,  perhaps, 
there  werenonvicfonrfellow- citizens,  more  confident,  during 
the  last  discussions  of  congress  on  the  subject  of  war,  than 
ourselvesjthat  the  measure  vvould  not,at  that  time,  be  adopted. 
We  had  passed  from  despondency  to  hope,  in  witnessing 
what   we  conceived  to  be,  a  most  favourable  alteration  of 
things,  in  the  course  of  the  few  months  immediately  preced- 
ing. We  saw  in  the  majority  of  the  nation  what  we  did  not 
anticipate, — a  marked  aversion  for  the  war  : — We  saw  the  ad- 
ministration baffled  in  the  attempt,  to  procure  money  from  the 
people  bjMoan, for  belligerent  purposes; — Wesaw  thetreasury 
left  empty,  and  with  no  resource  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service,  but  the  emission  of  a  paper-credit,  or  a  heavy 
system  of  taxation,  exj^edients  not  to  be  tried  with  impunity, 
and  likely  to  prove  inefficacious  when  tried  : — Wesaw  every 
proposition  made  in  congress  during  the  winter,  for  the  pro^ 
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tection  of  oiiv  defenceless  navigation  and  coasts,  by  a  nnval 
fon.e,  or  other  safeunard,  uniformly  rejected,  and  evidently, 
with  a  determination  thjt  none  siiould  be  carried: — U  e  saw 
the  bubiness  of  the  war  departinent  so  conducted, the  forcede- 
irjiinded  by  it  from  con<^ress,  so  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  ostensible  obiect.  the  recruiting  service  when  tardily 
commenced,  so  hke'*  the  rolling  stone  which  gathers  n(3  moss," 
that  obviously,  much  tin.e  must  elapse,  before  ou!*  military 
strength  would  be,  to  any  real  purpose,  more  considerable 
than  our  maritime  : — VVe  saw  a  correspondence  brought  by 
the  long-expected,  aii  decisive  Hornet,  between  our  minis- 
ter at  Paris  and  'he  French  government,  which  set  the 
treacherous  and  hostile  chavncter  of  tiiat  goverr^menr,  in 
such  a  liiihtv  as  to  put  r  beyiiiui  the  possibility  of  dispute, 
that  in  dv;claring  war  itgainsi  Great  Britain,  the  pretext  of 
violated  honor  would  be  i^lmo*^^  ludicrous,  mdess  we  declared 
it  at  the  sam*.  tin  e  aganst  Fiance  : — We  saw,  in  fine,  all 
the  branches  .  ;  overnmeni  staggering  under  the  weight, 
of  the  respoiioibin-y  ttaC'ied  to  their  plans,  and  labouring 
to  shift  it,  fr  p  one  to  the  other,  by  cunning  devices  ;  the 
ranks  of  the  dominant  partN'  broken,  divided  in  opinion,  che- 
rishing ditfcrt  nt  S(  hemes,  and  filled  with  mutual  distrust. 

Undt^i  such  circumstances, — making,  too,  every  allowance 
for  'he  strong  dfsire,  whit  h  prevailed  among  the  maioriry,  to 
assail  the  British,  and  for  the  pledges  they  had  multiplied  to 
tha.  effect, — we  -id  not,  w'e  must  confess,  imagine  it  possible, 
that  they  uouM  thus  suddenly,  and  at  one  leap,  plunge  to  the 
bottom  of  th.  abyss.  There  were  still  further  room  left  to 
ten^porize; — tl-r  most  «^pecious  reasons  existed  for  a  delay  of 
som  months  ; — nay,  the  state  of  our  relations  with  France,  and 
the  unprepared  condition  of  the  country,  rendered  this  indis- 
pensable, wit!»  a  >  lew  to  public  bonor  and  safety  We  did  not 
suppose  thntthose,  whohadbid  so  high  at  the  auction  of  po- 
pularity,— we  will  not  say  at  what  lamentable  price,— and 
who  usua.l)  calculated  with  so  much  nicety  and  caution, 
would,  by  a  sudden  start,  in  a  sort  of  hurry  nd  confusion  of 
spirits,  risk  their  dear-bought  acquisition  in  th*  lottery  of  war, 
without  having,  at  the  same  time,  one  prize  of  any  value,  to 
hold  oui  to  the  people.  But  \\e  did  not,  it  seems,  allow  due 
weight  to  the  ii.fluince  of  false  shame,  of  irritatcu  p'idc,  of 
inveterate  resentments  impatient  for  gratification,  and  tremu- 
lous, as  it  were,  lest  the  opportunity  should  pas>  by  u:'im- 
proved.  We  did  not  Jay  sufficient  stress  upon  certain  vague 
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hopes  of  irregular  power,  and  party  revenge,  and  certain  en- 
couraging calculations  of  private  gain ;  nor  upon  the  strong 
contagion  of  the  angry  passions,  the  efficacy  of  mutual  re- 
proach and  exhortation,  the  overpowering  ascendency  of  a 
few  adventurous  leaders,  over  o'any  weak  and  irresolute 
minds,  amoi^g  a  body  of  men  .confined  to  one  spot,  and  com- 
muning only  wuh  themselves 

To  explain  fort'  er  the  ndstake,  into  which  we  had  fallen. 
How  is  it  possible  we.  could  have  foreseen,  that  the  senate,  the 
cc''^i\xu\\o\vA  frank- i)leds:e  o\  '\\Q  nation,  the  ballast,  if  we  may 
be  aUowed  the  figire,  of  the  vessel  of  state,  an  assembly  ca- 
pe oieof\\eighino  deli 'lerately,  and  discerning  accurately  their 
own  and  the  public  interests^  would  have  followed  in  the  wild 
career,  and  gone  all '  he  desperate  le  .gths,  of  the  lower  house  ? 
The  event  was  the  more  stra  -ge  to  us,  in  consequence  of  the 
opinions  gravely  proclaimed  not  long  before,  by  several  sena- 
tors forming  a  pVr*-  of  the  usuai  liiajority  of  their  body,   with 
respect  to  ourfor.  ign  relations,  and  our  domestic  condition. 
Inconsistency  in  statesmen  is  too  common  to  excite  surprise  ; 
but  in  the  instance  particularly,  of  two  of  the  individuals  to 
whom  we  allude,  the  apostacy ,  if  vve  may  so  term  it,  from  the 
maximsof  conduct  sprmging  immediately  outof  their  general 
and  acknowledged  views  of  things,  was  too  gross  and  shame- 
less, to  be  the  ground  even  of  a  conjecture.    Could  we  have 
expected  from  one  of  these  persons  that  after  having,  in  his 
place,  denounced  the  adudnistration,  as  imbecile,  pusillani- 
mous and  incapable,  after  having  traced  to  their  weakness,  all 
our  *'  present  sufferings  and  degradations,"    he  would  have 
voted  for  ^var  in  any  sr  j pe,  /o  he  waged  by  them  ?    Or  that  the 
other  won  id  have  voted  for  way  rvi'th  England  alone,  after  ha- 
ving in  »he  month  of  May  last,  declared,  also  in  his  place,  that 
thenational  honour  the;!  imneriously  called  upon  us,  to  place 
both  France  and  E  i^-land  precisely  in  the  same  situation,   in 
which  they  were,  when  the  ^president's  proclamation  of  No- 
vember 1810  was  issued;  adding,  that  men  oinice  notions  of 
honour,  would  iielieve,  that  we'could  not  honourable/  pursue 
tbt  vvar  with  Grea^  Brir ain,  unci!  we  had  freed  ourselves  from 
th'^  rf^c^/>'2on  pracrseci  upon  us  by  France  ? 

Bui  it  istiir.e  for  us  to  s.  er?k  r»articularly,  of  the  Address  of 
the  federal  representatives.  As  the  same  topics  are  treated 
in  less  detail,  althouoh  v.i'h  much  ability,  in  that  of  the  Mas- 
sachioetts'  legisiatiire,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  ear- 
nestly recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  the  pubHc.  In  the 
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course  of  the  quotations  we  propose  to  make  from  the  former, 
and  the  observations  we  shall  annex  to  them,  we  expect  to 
convince  our  readers,  that  this  war  well  deserves  the  epi- 
thets which  these  addresses  apply  to  it,  and  that,  even  admit- 
ting it  to  be  just  in  the  principle,  our  present  rulers  are  ut- 
terly unfit  to  conduct  it  to  a  prosperous  issue,  and,  in  all  res- 
pects, unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 

Whoever  has  read  with  attention  the  appeal  of  the  thirty- 
four  members  of  congress,  will  acknowledge  with  us,  that 
every  kind  of  praise  is  due  to  its  excellence  as  a  composition. 
The  whole  question  of  war  is, — within  a  comparatively  small 
compass, — fully  stated  and  argued,  with  equal  perspicuity  of 
style,  and  force  of  reasoning.  Thesoundestand  most  luminous 
maxims  of  state- policy,  are  scattered  throughout,  and  brought 
completely  to  bear,on  all  the  seeming  difficulties  of  our  situa- 
tion. It  is  impossible,  in  perusing  this  address,  and  what  is 
called  the  manifesto  of  the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  not 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  temperance,  candour 
and  radiant  truth  of  the  one,  and  the  falsehood  of  the  colours 
daubed  over  the  other,  the  undignified  acrimony  of  its  lan- 
guage, and  the  glaring  partiality  of  its  statements. 

In  the  first  paragraphs  of  this  peace-address,  the  authors 
judiciously  assign  their  reasons,  for  appearing  in  this  anoma- 
lous way,  before  the  public.  These  are  of  a  nature  to  kindle 
the  most  lively  interest,  and,  we  think,  very  strong  alarms,  in 
the  breast  of  every  sincere  friend  of  our  constitution.  The 
war  itself  endangers  that  constitution  but  consecjuentially  ; 
the  practices  which  have  thus  driven  the  minority  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  from  their  proper  theatre  of  duty, 
affect  it  directly  and  fundamentally  ;  suspend  some  of  its 
most  important  benefits  and  privileges, — and,  if  ^persevered 
in,  must  accomplish  its  total  destruction. 

We  have  always  looked  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
trustjupon  the  secret  sessions,  in  which  the  majority  in  con- 
gress, have  so  frequently  indulged,  for  the  few  years  past. 
There  is  nothing  more  obviously,  and  imperiously  requirtxi,  by 
the  genius  of  our  system  of  government,  than  that  the  discus- 
sions of  our  deliberative  assembles,  shoni  be  pv  blic,  in  all 
cases,  where  the  object  of  them, — the  legitimate,  faij- object, — • 
is  not  liable  to  be  certainly  frustrated,  by  that  course.  It  is 
not  enough  that  the  constituent,  should  kiiow  in  what  sense, 
liis  representative  has  voted,  on  a  question  of  general  coi^cern. 
He  should;  in  order  to  acquire  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
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the  character  of  the  latter,  and  to  exert  over  him  the  con- 
trol, which  the  constitution  intends,  be  enabled  to  follow 
him  in  every  step  of  his  conduct,  and  take  cognizance  of 
every  sentiment  he  utters. 

The  closing  of  the  doors  on  a  debate,  in  either  house  of 
congress,  is  never  justifiable,  but  when  the  execution  of  the 
measure  in  view,  cannot  be  otherwise  successfully  compassed, 
or  the  public  preserved  from  serious  detriment.  It  must  be  a 
matter  of  indispensable  necessity.  The  pernicious  abuses  to 
which,  a  free  departure  from  this  rule  might  lead,  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  A  majority  need  but  muffle  itself  up  in  the 
cloak  of  secrecy,  to  prosecute  with  impunity  plans  hostile  to 
the  honour,  the  prosperity,  or  the  liberties  of  the  nation  ;  to 
screen  itself  effectually,  from  the  supervision  of  the  people, 
on  occasions  when  it  is  most  important  that  such  supervision 
should  be  exercised  ;  to  bereave  them  of  the  information  and 
lights,  which  the  minority  might  be  able  to  communicate,  and 
indeed  paralize  all  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  even 
to  the  most  ruinous  measures. 

This  is  what  we  see  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  the  pre- 
sent congress.  "  Secret  sessions,*'  to  use  the  language  of  the 
address,  "  have  multiplied  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  questions  agitated,  has  been  the  studious  conceal- 
ment of  debate."  All  difficulties  for  the  majority,  arising  from 
the  logic  and  patriotism  of  the  minority,  and  the  inquisitive, 
imposing  gaze  of  the  public,  have  vanished  before  this  easy, 
but  unhallowed  expedient.  It  was  to  be  expected,  after  cer- 
tain previous  sallies,  that,  however  daring  the  irregularity, 
recourse  would  be  had  to  it,  on  the  question  of  war ;  of  all 
others,  that  on  which  free  and  public  discussion,  was  most 
to  be  dreaded  by  the  authors.  Accordingly,  the  rights  of 
the  minority  and  of  the  public,  were  trampled  upon  without 
hesitation.  It  was  notorious,  that  the  subject  of  secret  debate 
could  not  be  concealed  while  in  agitation,  and  even,  if  the 
object  had  not  succeeded,  that  it  must  be  immediately  known, 
what  that  object  was.  Of  course  no  advantages  would  have 
accrued  to  the  enem}^,  from  a  public  discussion;  no  one  of  our 
hostile  plans  could  have  been  thwarted  or  impeded.  In  factthe 
case  would  not  have  been  different,  had  it  been  possible  to 
keep  the  public,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  main  design.  The 
closing  ofihe  doors,  therefore,  served  but  for  the  more  speed}-, 
and  unembarrassed  execution,  of  the  wt7/ of  the  majority.  In 
conclave,   timid  spirits  could  be  rallied  a  id  fixed  to  the  ob- 
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iect;  defiance  Qiight  be  securely  bid  to  the  voice  of  the  mi- 
nority,   even  had  they  been  inspired. 

But  let  us  hear  the  language  of  the  address  on  this  point. 
•'  The  momentous  question  of  war,"  say  the  author^*  to  their 
constituents  "is  decided.     On  this  topic  so  vital  to  your  in- 
terests, the  right  of  public  debate  h^s  been  denied  to  your  re- 
presentatives.   Thev  liare  been  called  into  secret  scssi  u  on 
this  the  most  interesting:  of  ail  voiir  nnbHc  r«.dations,  ilthou^k 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  of  the  nation  afforde .  no  rea- 
son for  stcrecy-,  unless  it  he  found  in  the  apprenension  cf  *hc 
effect  of  pubic  debate,  on  public  opinion,   or  of  public  opinion 
on  the  result  of  the  -jote.  Except  the  message  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  now  before  the  public,  riothinej 
confidential  was  communicated.  That  message  contained  no 
fact  not  previously  known.    No  one  reason  for  war  was  inti- 
mated, but  such  as  was  of  a  nature  public  and  notorious.  The 
intention  to   wage  war,    and  invade   Canada   haU  been  long 
since  openly  avowed.  The  object  of  hosiile  n^enace  had  been 
ostentatiously  announced.  Yet  the  doors  were  shut  upon  the 
people.  In  a  situation  so  extraordinary  the  undersigned  have 
deemed  it  their  duty  by  noactoftlieirs,  to  sanction  a  proceed- 
ins:  so  novel  and  arbitrary.     Wlien  this  momentous  subject 
was  stated  as  for  debate,  ihey  demanded  that  the  doors  should 
be  opened.    This  being  retused,  they  declined  discussion,  be* 
ing  perfectly  convii.ced  from  indications  too  plain  to  be  misun- 
derstoodf  that  in  the  house,  all  argument  icith  closed  doors,  icas 
hopeless,  and  that  any  act  giviug  implied  validity  to  so  Jiagrant 
an  abuse  of'  power,    would  be  little  less  than  treachery  lo  the 
essential  rights  of  a  people.'* 

^Ve  beg^  our  readers  to  ])ause,  upon  the  solemn  testimony 
here  borne,  by  so  large  and  respectable  a  portion  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  to  the  fact  of  the  utter  hopelessness  and 
futility  of  argument  in  that  house,  when  in  conclave,  on  a 
question,  of  all  others  the  most  important,  for  the  public  inter- 
est !  Under  such  circumstances,  what  have  we  not  to  fear  for 
our  constitution,  one  of  the  primary  ends  of  which,  is,  that 
7Ya.fo/z  should  have  full  and  fair  play,  and  passion  as  little  scope 
as  possible,  in  the  administration  of  our  public  concerns; — • 
which  depends,  indeed,  for  its  existence,  upon  the  predomi- 
nance of  that  end  ?  The  apprehensions  awakened  by  the  fact 
Just  metioncd,  must  be  greatly  increased,  by  other,  and 
equally  alarming  statements,  from  the  same  high  authority. 

**  The  undersigned,"  says  the  address,  "  have  witnessed  a 
principle,  adopted  as  the  law  of  the  house,  b//  which  under  a 
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novel  application  of  the  previous  question,  a  power  is  assumed 
by  tht  majomty  to  deny  the  privilege  of  speech,  at  anv  stage 
and  under  any  circtomtances  of  debate.  And  recently,  by  aa 
unprecedented  assumption,  the  right  to  give  reasons  for  an 
orioinal  motion,  has  been  made  to  depend  upon  the  will  of 
the  iTiajontv/* 

Thus  has  a  finishing  biow  been  given  to  the  freedom  of 
speech,  in  the  house  of  representatives.  If  the  previous 
question  is  to  prevail,  whenever  its  intervention  may  suit 
the  caprice  or  convenience  of  the  niajority, — if  the  doors 
are  to  be  closed  upon  the  same  rinciple,  in  any  ether  case 
than  one  of  imperious  necessity,— if  it  be  compulsory  on  a 
member  to  submit  to  the  house  an  intended  motion  in  wri- 
ting, previous  to  any  explanations  or  comments  on  bis  part, 
—and  if  It  be  then  permitted  to  the  house  to  refuse  at  once 
to  consider  it,  and  to  arrest  all  further  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject,-^is  it  not  self  evident,  that  the  minority  is  entirely,  as 
regards  the  freedom  of  speech,  at  the  mercy  of  the  majority  ? 
.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  may  it  not  be  said  that  the  nation 
Itself,  with  respect  to  its  highestinterests,  is  also  at  the  mercy 
of  that  majority,  although  not  exceeding  the  minority,  per- 
haps, but  by  a  few  voices  i^  What  couid  prevent  the  majority 
in  congress,  particularly  when  backed  by  the  favour  of  a  mis- 
guided majority  out  oF  doors,  from  trampling  with  impunity 
upon  their  opponents  both  in  the  house'and  throughout  the 

'  nation:  from  perpetuating  among  the  people  the  mosr  fatal  de- 

.  lusions,  and  under  shelter  of  those  delusions,  committing  the 
wildest  excesses  and  the  most  destructive  follies  ?  Of  what 
avail  but  to  the  most  pernicious  purposes,  can  deliberative 
discussion  beat  all,  if  it  may  be  restricted  arbitrarily  to  one 
side  of  the  question,  or  of  the  house,  as  it  evidently'  may  be 
under  the  precedent  set  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Randolph,  to 
which  the  address  alludes  in  the  last  phrase  of  the  quota- 
tion  just  made. 

Our  own  legislative  history,  and  that  of  every  free  com- 
mon wealth  shows,  that  a  majority  elected  and  supported  by 
a  party,  will,  in  almost  all  instances,  stretch  their  constiiu- 

•  tional  power,  at  least,  to  the  utmost  :  leave  no  particle  of  it 
unexerted,  in  order  to  hamper  and  oppress  their  opponents,  as 
well  as  to  gratify  the  resentments,  aird  prejudices,  of  their 

!  supporters  out  of  doors.  The  framers  of  our  constitution  were 
well  aware  of  this,  and  were,  therefore,  very  far  from  intend- 
ing to  leave  to  the  majority  in  congress,  the  constitutional 
power  to  silence  the  minority  under  any  pretext,  or  by  any 
devices.     On  the  contrary,  they  looked  to  the  enjoyment  by 
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the  minority  of  the  most  ample  freedom  of  J5i/i//f  discussion, 
as  to  the  most,  and  indeed,  only  efficacious  restraint,  on  the 
dangerous  excesses  to  which  a  party- majority  is  ever  prone. 
They  looked  to   it,   as  to  the  source  from  which  the  people 
were  to  derive,  the  hest  means  of  forming  a  sound)  udgment, 
concerning  the  wisdom  and  general  tendency,  of  the  measures 
pursued  hy  their  favourites:  inasmuch  as  those  who  areplaced 
by  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  devoted  equally  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  national  concerns, can  best  appreciate  andexplain 
the  motives,  and  character  of  their  proceedings.  Theframers 
of  the  constitution  knew  well  that,  this   would   be,  for  the 
same  reasons,  the  quarter  from  which,  the  errors  of  judgment, 
into  which  the  people  are  led  by  party  sophistry   and   false- 
hood, might,   if  ever  they  could,  be  dispelled,  before  they 
were  rectified  by  that  *^  tamer  of  the  huuian  breast," — adver- 
sity.    From  these  considerations  it  is  manifest,  that  every 
practice  or  rule  of  either  house  of  congress,  which,  whether 
singly  or  connected  with  others,  places  it  in  the  power  of  the 
majority,  to  deprive  the  minority  in  all  cases,  of  the  privilege 
oi  public  debate,  or, — what  is  worse, — to  seal  their  lips  en- 
tirely, is  abhorrent  from  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  in 
fact,  destructive  of  general  freedom. 

Such  a  doctrine  as  that  advanced  generally,  by  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  in  his  late  extraordinary  ap- 
peal to  the  public,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Randolph's  address  to 
his  Constitutents,   would  be  deemed  monstrous, — as  would 
also  the  application  of  the  previous  question,  according  to 
our  manner, — in  the  British  house  of  commons,  the  model  as 
to  forms  of  proceeding,  of  our  owu  deliberative  assemblies. 
Mr.  Randolph  has  justly  stated,  in   his  able  and  convincing 
reply  to  the  speaker's  appeal,  that  *'  there  is  no  mode  in  the 
British  parliament,  analogous  to  the  one  lately  devised  and 
set  up  here,  of  preventing  a  member  from  bringing  forward 
amotion,  on  any  subject,  for  legislative  discussion,  and  illus- 
trating and  enforcing  it  by  every  argument  in  his  power.'' 
Did   there  exist  such  a  mode,  and  were  it  allowed,  or  ever 
imagined  to  apply  the  previous  question  in    our  way,  we 
should    scarcely    hear    of  such  motions    and    speeches   as 
those,  by  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  so  often  outrages  the 
feelings,  and  buffets  the  patience  of  the  Ilouseof  Commons  ; 
nor  would  ihe  ministry  suffer  their  strength  to   be  wasted 
by  discussions,  prolonged  throughout  many  nights  in  succes- 
sion, on  questions  of  which,  oftentimes,  the  sole  purport 
on  the  side  of  the  opposition,  is  to  criminate  their  conduct, 
and  destroy  their  influence.     We  can  attest  with  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph,   from    a   most    assiduous   attendance    on  the  de- 
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bates  of  the  British  parliament,  during  several  sessions,  that 
the  "  tyranny"  of  which  he  speaks,  "  would  not  there  be 
borne;" — that  it  would  not  be  there  endured,  *'  that  a  mem* 
her  of  the  opposition  should  be  repeatedly  interrupted  upon 
the  same  plea  of  order,  and  by  the  same  member  of  the 
court-party,  after  repeated  decisions  in  his  favour."  With 
the  same  high  authority,  we  add,  that  it  remains  to  be  seen, 
whether  an  American  congress  shail  be  justified  by  the  public 
sentiment,  in  outstripping  a  British  house  of  commons  in 
ministerial  devotion.  And  tothis,  we  subjoin  on  our  own 
part,  what,  doubtless,  he  will  sanction;— that  it  cannot  be, 
that  the  American  people  will  long  permit,  that  the  freedom 
of  speech  should  flourish  in  greater  latitude  and  security,  in 
the  parliament  of  the  British  monarchy,  than  in  the  Con- 
gress of  their  Republic. 

Thcauthors  of  the  addressunder  consideration, state,  besides 
the  motives  furnished  by  the  conduct  of  the  body,  to  which 
they  belong,  another  reason  for  appearing  thus  before  the 
public,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  reader.  "  A  mea- 
sure of  this  kind,'*  say  they,   '*  has  appeared  to   the  under- 
signed to  be  more  imperiously  demanded,  by  the  circum- 
stance of  a  message  and  manifesto  being  prepared,  and  cir- 
culated at  public  expense,  in  which  the  causes  for  war  were 
enumerated,  and  the  motives  for  it  concentrated  in  amanner 
suited  to  agitate  and  influence  the  public  mind.'*     The  only 
observation  we  shall  now  make  on  this  manifesto,  which  is  no 
more  than  a  report  from  three  of  the  members,  of  the  com- 
mittee of  foreign  relations,   and  the  message,   of  which  we 
may  speak  more  fully  in  the  sequel,  relates  to  the  absence  of 
any  declared  concurrence  in  them,  on  the  part  of  the  senate. 
It  is  usual,  and  eminently  proper,   when  war  is  declared, 
that  it  should   be  preceded  by  a  manifesto  or  exposition  of 
motives,  emanating  from  the  quarter  where  the  power  to  de- 
clare it,  is  lodged.    Now,  with -us,  this  power  is  vested  in  the 
three  branches  of  the  government,  jointly  ;  and   of  course, 
since — to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  peace  address, — "a  de- 
cent respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind'*  has  not  propelled 
the  two  houses  of  congress,  to  unite  in  announcing  the  rea- 
sons,  or  motives,  for  their  declaration  of  war, — we  have, 
properly  speaking,  no  regular  manifesto,  or  full  expression 
of  the  sense  of  the  government.     The  silence  of  the  senate 
is  rendered  the  more  remarkable  by  the  separate  philippics 
of  the  president,  and  the   house  of  representatives.     We 
shrewdly  suspect,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  proceedinsrs 
on  the  subject,  that  several  of  that  body,  who  finally  voted 
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for  war, — particular!}-  such  of  tl  em  as  endeavoured  to  sub- 
Btitiite  t'-r  it,  iett(  rs  of  marque  and  r-  pns  li  iigainst  both  bel- 
ligerents,—  vMHiM  have  been  exceedingly  unwilling,  to  sub- 
scribe their  names,  to  the  pieces  jus/ificalives  ot"  the  other 
braiicbeb^  ot  the  government.  If  we  mistake  not,  they  entered 
upoQ  thiS  **  sad  founderous  road  of  war,  with  much  less 
alacrity,  than  the  coniLiittee  of  ft>re'gn  relations  in  the  lower 
house,  and  oftcner  called  to  mind  that  fatal  disgrace,  which, 
according  to  a  very  pre  found  observer,  rarely  fails  to  attend 
follv  ending  in  misfortune. 

The  authors  of   the  address,  after  touching  on  the  general 
importance  of  peace  to  the  United  States,  and  the  proper  sys- 
tem of  defence  for  our  interests,  proceed  to  discuss  at  large, 
the  chief  motives  to  war,  as  enumerated  by  the  president  in 
his  uiessage.    The  solidity  of   lliese  motives  in  thtmselves,—^ 
although  not  the  only,    or  the  most  important  aspect,   under 
which  the  question  of  war  is  to  be  considered,  nor  the  princi- 
pal criterion  by  which  the  conduct  of  our   administration 
should  be  tested,— could  not  however  but  be  regarded,  as   a 
point  to  bethoroughly  investigated.  In  a  war  like  the  present, 
assuming,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  of  the  world,    a  character  altogether  extraordinary, 
and^atthe  best,  exceedrnt^ly  ambiguous,  the  American  peo- 
ple had  a  right    to  expect  from  their  government,  the  uiost 
coniplt'te  jusu^csition  of  the  measure.  It  was  eminently  due  to 
the  nation,  in  reference  not  onlv  to  her  domestic  prosjierity, 
but  to  her  reputation  witlf  her  contemporaries,  and  with  pos* 
terity,that  her  rulers,  besides  making  the  abstract  justice  of 
their  cause,  as  clear  as  tlie  noon»day,  should  likewise    have 
kept  it  free,  from  tlie  adulteration  of  any  frivolous  or  unsub- 
stantial allegation. 

"  Moral  duty,"  says  the  address,  "requires  that  a  nation, 
before  it  appeals  to  arms,  should  have  been  not  only  true  to 
itsv  If,  but  that  it  should  have  faikd  in  no  duty  to  others." 
1  his  too  it  was  incumbent  upon  our  administration,  to  show 
undeniably,  in  their  own  case,  &s  well  as  to  purge  themselves 
from  allsuspicioujof  sinister  motives,  or  unhallowed  passions. 
It  should  have  been  made  manitest,  also,  thi.t  the  most  strict 
impartiality  had  been  observed  towards  both  nations  ;- — that 
our  neutral  obligations  had  been,  in  every  instance,  religiously 
fulfilled: — that  we  had  uniformly  displayed  the  most  sincere 
dispositions  to  preserve  peace; — that  we  had  exacted  no  ruin  - 
ous  concessions  from  otir  enemy  ; — that  we  had  fully  ex- 
hausted ail  the  expedients  of  negotiatipn  and  compromise, 
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which  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  prescribes,  before  pro- 
ceedi?ig  to  the  last  resort. 

•  Proof  of  all  this,  the  American  people  would,  indeed,  be  en- 
titled to  require  from  their  government,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  tf?i?/  war,  which  they  mischt  be  called  upon  to  wage; — 
but  how  much  more  particularly  m  0!ie  like  the  pr^^sent,  of 
which  the  tendency  is  to  second  the  de'^i^ns  of  a  monstrous 
despotism,  that  threatens  to  enslave  and  barbarize  the  human 
race?  It  is  not  even  enough,  that  we  should  stand  acquitted 
before  God,  and  our  own  consciences.  To  save  us  from 
eternal  disgrace,  and  the  hatred  of  the  world,  we  should  be 
able  to  vindicate  ourselves,  from  all  reproach,  at  the  tribunal 
of  man.  If  our  government  has  not  put  itself  in  a  condition 
to  do  this  for  us,  before  it  enlisted  us  on  the  side  of  FVance, 
jt  has  betrayed  its  trust.  We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  inquiry,  whar  it  has  done. 

**  It  appears  to  the  undersig^ned,"  saysthe  address,  "  that 
the  wrongs  of  which  the  United  States  have  to  complain,  al- 
though in  some  respects,  very  grievous  to  our  interests,  and 
in  many  humiliating  to  our  pride,  were  yet  of  a  nature 
which  in  the  present  state  of  the  ivorld,  either  would  not  justify 
war,  or  which  war  would  not  remedy,'*''  Such  is  truly  the  case 
as  regards  our  relations  with  Great  Britain.  The  proposition 
is  satisfactorily  established,  in  the  view  taken  of  the  three 
leadino  subjects  of  governmental  complaint:  impressmejits; 
particular  blockades;  'and  the  orders  in  council.  We  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enter  fully  into  the  argument  on  these 
points.  Admitting  the  privileges  of  blockade  and  im- 
pressment to  be  unjust  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  they  are  now 
exercised  by  the  British,  yet  in  our  opinion  the  war  would  be 
but  little  less  exceptionable;  the  administration  ^  qualiy  wor- 
thy of  that  sentence  of  condemnation  and  exclusion,  which 
we  trust  they  will  receive  from  the  pe(<i)ie.  The  me  »  andt^ieir 
measure  are  to  be  tried  upon  different  grounds.  We  stjall 
howevfir  follow  the  authors  of  the  address,  in  the  order  ir> 
which  they  themselves  proceed,  and  extract  from  their  dis*- 
quisition  what  we  think  most  material  for  our  purjiOse. 

And  first  as  to  impressments.  They  have  set  this  question 
in  a  light  in  some  respects  new,  and  well  fitted  to  o;^en  the 
eyes  of  any  candid  person.  They  p'ofess  to  sympathize  in 
the  sufferings,  of  sucii  of  our  unfortunate  seamen,  as  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  abuses  of  the  practice,  and  who  is  it, 
possessing,  like  them,  a  truly  American  heart,  that  does  not? 
Who  not  more,  than  an  administration,  which  while  affecting 
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the  keenest  sensibility,  for  the  condition  of  our  countrymen 
in  British  ships,  appears  wholly  indifferent  concerning  a 
body  of  them,  scarcely  less  numerous,  that  have  been,  from 
time  to  time,  confined  in  French  prisons  and  dungeons,  under 
circumstances  of  still  greater  sufferiiig  and  more  flagrant 
injustice  ?  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  patriotism  and  the 
synipathy,  which  are  roused  almost  to  fury,  by  wrongs 
coming  from  one  quarter,  but  which  slumber  in  perfect 
serenity,  over  similar  outrages  yet  heavier,  and  devoid  of  all 
colour  of  right,  committed  in  another? 

The  pretensions  of  the  British  and  American  governments, 
with  respect  to  impressments,  are,  in  theory,  utterly  irrecon- 
cileable.  The  question  of  right  is  inexplicable  and  endless. 
It  is  admitted  that,  in  the  case  of  the  full  exercise  of  the  claim 
of  either  party,  injury  would  accrue  to  the  opposite  side. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  if  our  flag  were  to  enjoy  the 
complete  immunity,  which  we  demand  for  it,  the  British 
might  suffer  material  prejudice.  At  least  this  is  the  firm,  un- 
alterable conviction  of  that  nation.  Her  situation  and  dispo- 
sitions are  justly  represented  by  the  authors  of  the  address. 
**  The  doctrine  of  allegiance  for  which  she  contends  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  governments  of  Europe.  It  has  been  maintained 
for  centuries.  When  Britain  is  at  war,  and  the  United  States 
neutral,  the  merchant  service  of  the  United  States  holds  out  to 
British  seamen  temptations  almost  irresistible.  That  England 
whose  posture  is  insular,  who  is  engaged  in  a  war  apparently 
for  existence,  Wio^^  seamen  are  her  bulwark j  should  look  up- 
on the  effect  of  our  principle  upon  her  safety,  with  a  jealous 
eye,  is  inevitable,  that  she  will  not  hazard  the  consequences 
of  its  unregulated  exercise  is  certain."* — I'he  reason  why 

*  The  following  passage  to  the  same  purport,  from  the  able  speech  made 
by  Mr.  Bayard  of  the  senate,  on  his  motion  to  postpone  the  war  until  Novem* 
ber,  deserves,  also,  the  attention  of  our  readers.  *'  The  question  as  to  the  im- 
**  pressmeut  of  our  seamen,  did  not  present  insuperable  difficulties.  Biitaia 
*'  never  contendt^d  for  a  right  to  impress  American  seamen.  The  rigiit  she 
**  claims  is  to  take  her  own  subjects,  found  in  our  merchant  vessels.  She  extr- 
*•  cises  the  right  in  relation  to  her  own  private  vessels.  This  right  she  never 
*'  will,  nor  can  give  up.  If  onr  merchant  flag  were  a  secure  protection  to 
**  British  seamen,  who  sailed  under  it,  tlie  British  navy  must  be  unmanned 
'*  by  desertion  i  while  our  merchants  can  and  do  pay  a  dollar  for  every  shil- 
**  ling,  a  sailor  can  earn  in  the  naval  service  of  his  country. — Can  it  be  ex- 
**  pected  that  a  nation  which  depends  for  its  existence  upon  its  naval  strength, 
*'  would  yield  a  principle  threatening  its  maritime  power?  No  war  of  any  du* 
"  ration,  or  however  disastrous,  will  ever  extort  this  concession; — She  may 
**  as  well  fall  with  arms  in  her  hands,  as  to  seal  quietly  the  bond  of  bcr 
"  ruin." 
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she  will  not  incur  this  hazard,  is,  that  she  considers  the  unre- 
guhted  exerciseof  our  claim,  as  striking  at  the  very  vitals  of 
her  power.  She  is  rendered  the  more  tenacious  as  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  her  own  right,  because  she  knows,  that,  ahhough  it 
is  productive  of  injur}^  to  us,  the  tendency  of  it  is  by  no 
means  as  fatal  as  in  the  other  case.  She  exposes  us  by  it,  to 
distress  and  huriiiliation,  but  not  to  ruin. 

Willi  regard  to  our  own  situation,  the  authors  of  the  ad- 
dress, make  several  very  just  and  striking  observations.  "  In 
a  practical  point  of  view,"  say  they,  *'  and  so  long  as  the  right 
of  flag  is  restrained,  by  no  regard  to  the  interests  of  others,  a 
war  on  account  of  impressmepts  is  only  a  war  for  the  right 
of  employing  British  seamen  on  board  of  American  merchant 
vessels.  But  the  undersigned  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the 
employment  of  British  seamen,  in  the  merchant  service  of  the 
United  Stales,  is  as  little  reconcileable  with  the  present,  as 
with  the  permanent  interests  of  the  United  States  themselves. 
The  encouragement  of  foreign  seamen  is  the  discouragement 
of  the  native  American.  The  duty  of  government  towards 
this  valuable  class  of  men,  is  not  only  to  protect  but  to  pa- 
tronize them.  And  this  cannot  be  done  more  effectually  than 
by  securing  to  American  citizens  the  privileges  of  American 
navigation — In  attempting  to  spread  our  flag  over  foreigners, 
its  distinctive  character  has  been  lost  to  our  own  citizens. 
The  Am*erican  seaman,  whose  interest  it  is  to  have  no  com- 
petitors in  his  employment,  is  sacrificed,  that  British  seamen 
may  have  equal  privileges  with  himself." — 

The  question  now  occurs,  how  should  this  nation  act,  un- 
der such  circumstances  as  those  stated  in  the  two  preceding 
paragraphs?  The  solution  is  to  be  found,  in  the  following 
solid  maxims  laid  down  in  the  address.  "  If  the  exercise  of 
any  right  to  the  full  extent  of  its  abstract  nature,  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  another  nation,  morality  seems  to 
require  that  in  practice  its  exercise  should  in  this  respect  be 
modified. 

*'  Certainly  moral  obligation  demands  that  the  right  of  flag 
like  all  other  rights  should  be  so  used,  as  that  while  it  pro- 
tects what  is  our  own,  it  should  not  injure  what  is  auQther's. 

"  A  dubious  right  should  be  advanced  with  hesitation  ;  an 
extreme  right  should  be  asserted  with  discretion." 

To  these  axioms  we  would  add  the  following,  often  and  so- 
lemnly inculcated  by  the  writers  on  public  law; — that  it  is 
not  permitted  to  be  inflexible,  in  uncertain  and  doubtful 
questions  between  nations.  Were  the  case  othersvise,  peace 
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could  never  be  maintained  ;  for  there  cannot  exist  two  people 
maintaining-  a  roinmerci.il  intercourse  especially,  between 
whom  there  will  not  constantly  arise  disputable  claims  of  riL'ht. 
To  preserve  peace,  there  must  be  niutnal  concessions ;  acorn- 
promis(i  of  inierests.  This  course  is  indispensable  for  their 
prosperity,  and  no  ways  incompatible  with  honour* 

From  ail  these  premises,  the  authors  of  the  address  justly 
conclude,  that  war  co  Id  not  be  proper  on  account  of  a  viola- 
tion of  right,  before  all  h  'peof  reasonable  accommodation  or 
compromise  had  failed  :  that  even  after  the  extinnjnishment 
of  such  hope,  it  could  not  bo  proper,  until  our  own  practice 
was  so  regulated  as  to  >emove,  in  the  foreign  nation,  every 
reasonable  apprehension  ot  injury: — that,  on  any  supposition 
the  calamities  of  war  were  not  to  be  incurred,  in  vindication 
of  a  principle,  of  the' justice  of  which  we  could  not  be  tho- 
roughly sritisfied,  and  which  we  could  never  hope  to  establish 
by  wi.r;  liiere  being  not  the  most  remote  probability  that 
the  British  would  ever,  through  any  means  of  coercion  we  pos- 
sess, be  brought  to  <'bandon  their  doctrine  or  practice.  It  is 
notorious  that  our  administration  have  not  done-,  before  en- 
tering on  the  yf?v,  what  was  due  to  justice;  that  is,  so  regu- 
lated 1-he  rioht  which  they  ciaim  for  our  flag,  as  to  remove 
thv  serious  injury  with  which  it  threatens  Great  Britain,  Nor 
were  they  without  good  grounds  for  believing  that  an  arrange- 
ment leaving  the  right  undetermined,  but  providing  effica- 
ciously, for  the  prevention  of  the  abuse  on  both  sides, — and 
more  they  should  not  ask, — might  be  effected  as  soon  as 
they  theiTiselves  would  consent  to  acquiesce  in  it.  The  proof 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  previous  conduct  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  narrated  in  the  address. 

At  one  time,  when  Mr.  King  was  minister  in  England,  she 
had  consc^nted  to  relinquish  altogether  the  practice  of  impress- 
ment on  the  high  sens;  reserving  only  the  exercise  of  it  ott 
the  narrow  seas;  and  even  that  reservation,  as  Mr.  King  al- 
leges in  his  correspondence,  might  have  been  done  away, 
**  had  more  time  been  left  hivifor  the  experiments^''  On  another 
occasion,  sheoffered  to  pass  laws  "making  lt/76'>/a/ for  British 
commmders  to  impress  American  citizens  on  board  of  Ame- 
rican vessels  on  the  high-seas,  if  America  would  pass  a  law 
making  it  penal  for  the  oHicers  of  the  United  States,  to  grant 
certificates  of  citizenship  to  British  subjects."  This  proposi- 
tion was  rejectetl  by  our  ministers  in  London,  "  under  their 
peremptory  instructions;"  but  another  arrangement  was  at 
length  suggested  and  adopted  by  them;— an  arrangement 
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which  Mr.  Monroe  the  present  secretary  of  state,  thea 
chief  of  the  mission  in  England,  has  since,  in  his  corre  pond- 
ence  with  Mr,  Madison,  described  as,  "  both  honorable  and 
advantageous  to  the  United  States^  and  as  containing  a  couces^ 
sion  in  their  favour  highly  favorable  to  their  hiierests  "  It  was 
nevertheless,  disavowed  here.  Our  seamen  who  have  been 
since  impressed,  may  well  regard  the  administration,  that  re- 
fused t  '  ratify  this  arrangement,  as  the  primary  cause  of  their 
sufferings. 

Such  was  theaccommodatingspirit  manifested  by  England. 
We  are,  indeed,  vaguely  told  by  Mr.  Madison  in  bis  message, 
that  ''  the  British  government  was  formally  assured,  of  the 
readiness  of  the  United  Stales,  to  enter  into  arrangem<;nts, 
such  as  could  not  be  rejected,  if  the  recovery  of  British  sub- 
jects were  the  real  and  sole  object,  but  that  the  commu  ica- 
tion  passed  without  effect."  We  are  not  told,  however,  when, 
where,  or  how  this  readiness  was  intimated  ;  or  what  was  the 
tenor  of  the  arrangements,  to  which  this  peremptory  character 
is  ascribed.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  if  the 
British  ministry,  after  the  refusal  on  our  part,  to  ratify  the 
arrangement  made  with  Mr.  Monroe,  distrusted  the  pro- 
fessions of  Mr.  Madison,  on  the  subject,  and  gave  but  little 
attention  to  any  general,  loose  propositions  of  accommoda- 
tion. It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  if,  after  thes  had 
observed  the  unequivocal  disposition  of  our  rulers,  to  push 
the  American  principle  of  right  to  the  extreme, — if^  after 
they  had  learned  the  fact,  that  the  clamor  here,  with  respect 
to  the  abuses  of  their  practice,  was  principally  kept  up  by- 
foreigners,  and  our  sensibility  most  strongly  excited,  by  the 
impediment  it  offered  to  the  safe  emigration  of  British  sub- 
jects to  this  country,' — if,  after  they  had  noted  the  sanction 
lent  to  the  grossest  exagperations  of  those  abuses,*  they 
should  have  suspected  the  whole  affair  with  us,  to  be  a  mere 
party  juggle,  and  believed  it  to  be  the  determination  on  this 
side,  to  keep  the  question  open  as  a  source  of  irritation. 

The  authors  of  the  address  dwell  at  some  length,  on  the 
English  blockade  of  May  i806,  which  is  alleged  as  a  sub- 
stantive cause  of  war,  in  the  two  manifestos  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  has  been  so  frequently  urged  by  the  French  empe- 
ror, as  the  justification  of  his  Berlin  decree.  They  trace  its 

*  It  is  wortli  remarking,  with  what  complacency,  both  Mr.  Madison  and 
Mr.  Monroe,  in  their  official  communications  use  the  loose  and  comprehen- 
sive term  '*  thousands  oi  our  seamen/'  &c. 
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history  with  the  proper  minuteness,  and  place  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  a  paint  of  view,  that  reflects  the  highest,  and  most  me-- 
rited  discredit  on  the  administration.  When  we  first  read  the 
war-message  of  the  president,  we  were  struck  with  the  speci- 
fication, concerningthe  blockade  justmentioned,a«  one  of  the 
most  shameless  and  hollow,  of  all  the  pretences  employed  to 
justify  the  resort  to  arms.     It  will  be  recollected  by  most  of 
our  readers,  that  this  blockade  including  the  coast  from  the 
Elbe  to  Brest,  was  but  an  extension  of  a  real,  executed  block- 
ade, ofthe  ports  from  Ostend  to  the  Seine,previously  existing; 
that  its  provisions  did  not  go,  as  is  usual  with  blockades,  to 
prohibit  all  trade  with  the  ports  or  coast  named,  but  merely 
to  interdict  the  entry  of  vessels,  trading  directly  from  a  port 
of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  or  laden  with  enemy's  goods, 
or  contraband  of  war.  Wc  ourselves,  have  no  doubt,  but  that 
the  British,  under  all  circumstances,  had  a  right  to  interrupt 
the  trade  which  alone  it  prohibited,  without  any  declaration 
of  blockade.     Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  they  professed  to 
apply  an  adequate  naval  force,  so  as  to  render  the  measure 
strictly  legal. 

If  ever  a  nation  was  so  situated  as  to  justify  her,  in  a  depar- 
ture from  the  strict  principles  of  blockade,  or  in  the  applica- 
tion of  those  of  retaliation,  ic  was  Great  Britain  in  this  in- 
stance. Francehad  just  completed  the  establisl)ment,of  a  mu- 
nicipal authority  of  her  own,  in  all  the  ports  of  the  coast  in 
question,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  entry  of  goods  of 
British  origin,  and  of  confiscating  them  wherever  found,  and, 
to  whomsoever  belonging,  although  the  cities  of  Emden,  Bre- 
men and  Hamburg  comprised  in  this  violent  usurpation,  still 
claimed  a  neutral  and  independent  character.  France,  more- 
over, was  just  then  menacing  Great  Britain  with  a  formidable 
invasion  ;  the  ''  army  of  England"  as  it  was  styled,  was  as- 
sembled at  Boulogne,  and  her  mighty  preparations  for  attack, 
extended  as  far  as  the  Elbe ; — the  general  of  her  right  wing 
having  declared,  that  he  was  busy  in  constructing  fifty  flat- 
bottomed  boats  on  that  river.  This  novel  state  ofthingsissaid 
to  have  been  one  of  the  real,  although  policy  would  not  allow 
it,  to  be  one  of  the  ostensible  inducements,  of  Mr.  Fox,  for 
instituting  the  blockade  of  May  1S06,  which  he  regarded  as 
a  means  of  strengthening  the  security  of  his  countrj^,  in  the 
midst  of  perils  altogether  peculiar,  and  in  the  last  degree 
formidable.  Was  it  for  the  United  States,  a  neutral,  and  of 
conrse  bound  to  sympathize  with  theHanseatic  towns,  in  their 
indignation  against  the  gross  outrage  thus  committed  by  the 
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French  on  their  neutral  rights, — was  it  for  the  United  States, 
seeing,  likewise,  as  they  did,  the  invasion,  with  which  England 
was  then  directly  menaced,  ever  afterwards  to  countenance 
the  French  government,  in  the  assertion,  that  this  blockade 
rendered  her  the  aggressor,  in  the  new  war  on  neutral  rights, 
of  which  the  Berlin  decree  formed  a  part; — or,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  France,  to  demand  its  abrogation,  as  preliminary 
to  that  of  the  Berlin  decree  ? 

It  is  correctly  stated  in  the  address,  that  one  of  the  motives 
of  the  British  ministry,  in  instituting  the  blockade  of  May 
1806,  was  the  promotion  of  American  views  and  interests, 
in  relation  to  the  French  colonial  trade,  which  had  been  a 
ground  of  dispute,  and  was  then  in  a  train  of  adjustment  by 
treaty.  This  assertion  is  confirmed,  by  the  testimony  of  the 
war  manifesto,  of  the  house  of  representatives,  which,  after 
having  inveighed  strongly  against  the  original  iniquity  of  the 
blockade,  acknowledges,  nevertheless,  ^Uhat  it  was  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation^  and  intended  to  lead  to  an  accommo- 
dation  of  all  differences  hetxveen  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain^  Unquestionable  proof  is  afforded  in  the  address, 
thst  its  legality  was  never  doubted,  or  disputed  by  our  go- 
vernment, until  the  French  ruler  coupled  it  with  the  question 
of  the  repeal  of  his  own  decrees,  and  that  it  never  was  made 
the  subject  of  complaint  during  its  practical  continuance.  Mr. 
Monroe,  who  was  our  minister  in  London,  at  the  time  of  its 
enactment,  in  communicating  it  to  Mr.  Madison,  speaks  of 
it  as  unexceptionable ;  and  states  "  that  itpromises  to  be  high- 
ly satisfactory  to  our  commercial  interests,"  ^'  As  late  as  Oc- 
tober 1811,'*  says  the  address,  **  the  same  gentleman  writing 
as  secretary  of  state  to  the  British  minister,  remarks  of  the 
same  blockade  ot  May  1806,  "  It  strictly  was  little  more  than 
a  blockade  of  the  coast  from  Seine  to  Ostend. — The  object 
was  to  afford  to  the  United  States  an  accommodation  respect- 
ing the  colonial  trade." 

In  the  offers  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  discontinue  the  em- 
bargo, as  to  England,  upon  certain  conditions,  the  repeal  of 
this  blockade  was  never  required. — But  for  something  still 
more  direct  and  conclusive,  as  to  the  point  of  ministerial  con- 
sistency, let  the  reader  attend  to  the  following  passage  of  the 
address.  "  The  non-intercourse  act  of  March  1809,  and  the 
*  act  concerning  commercial  intercourse'  of  May  1810,  vest 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  with  the  very  same  power, 
in  the  very  same  terms.  Both  authorize  him,  ^  in  case  either 
Great  Britain  or  France  shall  so  revoke  or  modify  her  edicts 
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as  that  they  shall  cease  to  violate  the  neutral  commerce  of 
thii  U'jited  Stales,'  to  declare  the  same  by  proclamatiou.  In 
consequence  of  power  vested  by  the  first  act,  the  arrange- 
ment with  Eiskme  was  made,  and  tlie  revocation  of  the  orders 
in  council  of  January  and  November  1807,  was  considered  as 
full  compliance  with  the  laxv,  and  (^f  course  as  removing  all  the 
anti-nuutral  edicts.  Yet  undi^r  the  act  of  May  1810,  which 
vests  the  very  same  power,  a  revocation  of  this  blockadt*  of 
May  1806  is  made  by  our  cabuiet  a  oz;Vk;  qua  non  .  an  uidispen- 
sable  requisite!" 

To  escape  from  the  charge  of  gross  inconsistency  in  this 
affair,  and  from  a  si  ill  severer  reproach,  to  which  we  shall  re- 
vert immediately,  it  would  be  necessary  for  our  administra- 
tion to  prove,  what  the  committee  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, seeing,  no  doubt,  the  dilemma,  have  thought  it  expedi- 
ent to  assert  generally,  "  that  this  blockade  had  been,  since 
the  period  of  the  arrangement  of  Erskinc,  perverteil  to  other 
purposes  thantho^eto  which  it  was  previously  applied."  Now, 
of  this,  tht  re  is  not  a  pa.  ticle  of  proof.--  The  reverse  is  self- 
evident.  This  blockade,  during  its  separate  existence,  until  the 
enactment  of  tiie  ordersin  council, — when  it  was  merged  in 
those  orders,  according  to  the  express  declarations,  made  by 
lord  Wellesiey  to  Mr.  Pud^ney  in  18.0, — retained  invariably 
the  same  character,  and  remained  undisturbed  by  any  remon- 
strance or  objection  on  our  part.  The  arrangement  with 
Erskiiie  proves,  chat  its  incorporation,  or  co-existence,  with 
the  orders  in  council,  did  not  induce  Mr.  Madison  to  view  it, 
in  a  less  favorable  light  than  before.  Since  thai  arrangement, 
it  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things,  (the  orders  in  council  which 
comprehended  all  its  possible  efficac}',  being  still  in  force), 
have  undergone  any  alteration.  If  any  change  can  be  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  its  aspect,  it  is  that,  of  its  having  been 
put  by  Mr.  Foster,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  on  a  footing 
the  most  perfectly  agreeable  to  our  rights,  and  just  ex- 
pectations. 

It  was  not,  the  address  most  truly  observes,  ^^  until  after  the 
Jir^t  oj  May  18/0,  until  after  the  Americayi  government  was 
apprized  of  the  ground  7tliicli  it  was  the  xoillof  France,  snould 
be  taken  on  the  .ubject,^'  that  our  administration  denounced 
this  olockade  as  a  violation  of  neutral  rights,  and  urged  its 
repeal,  as  an  indispensable  requisite,  to  the  conunuance  of 
amity  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  !! — Wiien  the 
British  ministry, — us  they  must  have  done,  for  the  thing  was 
too  glaring  to  escape  notice, — compared  this  simple  fact, 
with  that  of  the  previous  silence  of  our  govermnent,  under 
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the  circumstances  we  have  stated  above,  was  it  not  natural, 
that  untoward  suspicions  should  arise  in  their  minds,  con- 
cerning the  influence  under  which  the  new  requisition  was 
made,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended  ?  Was  it 
not  natural,  they  should  fancy,  that  the  whole  affair  of  the 
mutual  repeal,  of  which  this  was  said  to  be  the  initiatory 
step,  was  but  a  matter  of  collusion  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  having  for  its  object  the  alternative,  either  of 
war  between  the  latter,  and  Great  Britain,  or  of  a  complete 
accession  on  her  part,  to  the  new  French  code  of  public  law, 
as  expounded  in  the  preamble  to  the  Berlin  decree  ? 

Can  we  be  surprised  at  the  remark  made  by  lord  Wel- 
leslev  to  Mr.  Pinkn.  y,  which  our  minister  and  his  govern- 
ment took  in  such  hi^h  dudgeon  ; — "  Combining  your  re- 
quisition with  that  of  the  French  minister,  1  must  conclude, 
that  America  demands  the  revocation,  of  that  order  of  block* 
ade  (that  of  May  1806,)  as  a  practical  instance,  of  our  renun- 
ciation, of  those  principles  of  blockade  which  are  condemned 
by  the  French  government  ?" — Can  we  be  surprised,  if,  la- 
bouring under  this  sus|)icion,  and  the  general  distrust  of  our 
intentions,  so  naturally  excited,  he  should  have  adopted  that 
course  of  conduct,  which  Mr.  Madison  proclaims  in  his  mes- 
sage, as  a  terrible  grievance, — '*  neither  declared  the  non-ex- 
istence of  the  blockade,  nor  suffered  its  non-existence  to  be 
inferred,  by  the  American  plenipotentiary  ?" 

There  is  another  question,  growing  out  of  the  portentous 
assertion,  of  the  thirty-four  members  of  congress — that  the 
revocation  of  this  blockade  was  not  demanded,  until  afterthe 
American  govf^rnment  was  apprized  of  the  ground,  which  it 
was  the  will  of  France  should  be  taken  on  the  subject — there  is 
another  question,  we  say,  which  naturally  suggests  itself,  and 
to  which  we  blush  to  think,  that  any  American  administration, 
has  ever  given,  even  the  slightest  colour  of  reason. — Can  it 
be  matter  of  astonishment  or  reprehension,  if,  dwelling  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  under  consideration,  and  com- 
bining them  with  the  general  conduct  and  language,  of  our 
administration,  in  relation  to  France,* — with  the  comcidence 
in  effect  and  time,  between  our  restrictive  measures,  and  the 
development  of  the  continental  system, — with  the  tone  of 
Barlow's  correspondence, — with  particular  features  of  the 
war  just  declared, — many,  very  many,  of  the  most  upright, 
liberal,  and  enlightened  men  of  this  country,  should  suspect, 
that  our  honour  and  prosperity  have  been,  in  some  sort, 
betrayed  to  France  j  that  our  present  melancholy  condition,  is 
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but  the  result  of  a  clandestine  concurrence  in  her  views,  and 
a  base  subserviency  to  her  will  ,•  or  at  least,  **  that  the  success 
or  disappointment  of  the  private,  selfish,  vindictive  schemes, 
of  a  small  number  of  individuals,  is  the  pivot,  upon  which 
the  whole  public  policy  of  this  nation  has  turned,  for  some 
years  past  ?" 

On  the  subjectof  the  blockade  in  question,  Mr.  Madison, 
states  in  his  message  *'that  it  had  heen  ascertained,\.\\2it  the 
French  government,  which  urged  this  blockade  as  the  ground 
of  its  Berlin  decree,  was  willing,  in  the  event  of  its  removal, 
to  repeal  that  decree,  which  being  followed  by  alternate  re- 
peals, of  the  other  offensive  edicts,  might  abolish  the  \\  hole 
system  on  both  sides."  We  know  not  wiiich  to  admire  most, 
the  accuracy  of  the  assertion,  contained  in  the  first  part  of  this 
sentence,  or  the  candour  of  the  last  clause,  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  paragraph,  from  which  it  is  taken. — The  sole  ground 
forthis  assertion, isacommunication, from. general  Armstrong, 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  wherein  he  says,  that  "on  inqui- 
ring official  \',  on  what  terms  his  iniperial  majesty  of  France, 
would  revoke  his  decrees,  he  received  for  answer,  rerballt/y 
*  that  the  condition  required  by  his  majesty  for  the  revoca- 
tion of  his  Berlin  decree,  was  the  previous  revocation  by  the 
British  government  of  her  blockades  oi  France,  or  pnrt  of 
France  (such  as  that  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest,  &c.)"  Now,  even 
allowing  to  this  loose  answer,  the  force  of  a  pledge,  we  see 
that  the  blockade  of  May  1806,  was  not  the  only  one  in 
question.  It  was  used  merely  as  an  illustration,  of  the  kind 
of  blockades  to  be  relinquished,  or  rather,  merely  enumerated 
among  others. 

If  tlie  British  could  have  acted  at  all,  upon  so  vague  and  in- 
direct a  declaration,  as  the  foregoing,  they  must  have  consi- 
dered themselves,  as  called  upon  to  repeal,  not  only  th& 
blockade  of  May,  but  others ;  and  in  this  supposition,  they 
would  havebeen  further  justified,  by  the  proceedings  of  our 
government  in  the  case.  For,  we  find,  that  Mr.  Pmkney,  in 
his  letter  to  lord  Wellesley  of  September  2 1st,  1810,  demands 
a  repeal,  not  only  of  the  blockade  from  Elbe  to  Brest,  but 
of  those  of  Zealand,  and  of  the  Isles  of  Mauritius  and  Bour- 
bon.— And  in  his  letter  of  January  14th,  1811,  to  the  same 
minister,  he  speaks  also,  *•  of  other  blockades,  (includingthat 
of  the  Isle  of  Zealand)  which  the  United  States  expected, 
to  see  recalled,  besides  the  blockade  of  May."  We  should 
not  omit  to  remark  here,  that,  in  this  letter,  he  suggests  an 
idea  directly  calculated,  and  perhaps  designed,  to  alarm  the 
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British  ministry,  as  to  the  ulterior  views  of  our  government, 
on  the  subject  of  blockade  in  general,  and  to  discourage 
them  from  a  compliance  vi^ith  our  demand,  concerning  the 
blockade^  of  May.  We  allude  to  the  following  extraordinary 
passage.  '*  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  it  may  not  be  fairly 
contended,  that  a  maritime  blockade  is  incomplete,  with  re- 
gard to  states  at  peace,  unless  the  place  whi<;h  it  would  affect, 
is  invested  by  land,  as  well  as  by  sea.  The  United  States, 
however,  have  called  for  the  recognition  of  no  such  rule. 
They  appear  to  have  contented  themselves  with  urging  in 
substance,  that  ports  not  actually  blockaded  by  a  present, 
adequate,  stationary  force,"  &c. 

There  existed  for  the  British  ministry,  in  numerous  de- 
clarations of  the  French  government,  much  more  formal  and 
authoritative,  than  the  verbal  one  made  to  general  Armstrong 
such  as  it  is,  abundant  evidence,  not  only  that  the  point  stated 
by  our  good  president,  was  not  ascertained,  but  that  the  very 
reverse  was  the  case.  They  had  but  to  refer  to  the  preamble 
of  the  Berlin  decree  itself^  wherein  it  is  announced,  that  the 
decree  was  to  be  considered,  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
empire,  until  England  had  acknowledged  the  rights  of  war 
to  be  the  same  at  sea  as  on  land,  &c.  The  same  pledge  is 
given  in  the  body  of  the  Milan  decree,  and  in  the  letter  of 
Champagny  to  general  Armstrong,  of  August  the  22d,  1809, 
in  which  it  is  said,  that  the  restriction  of  the  right  of  blockade 
to  fortified  places,  is  one  of  **  the  invariable  principles  that 
have  regulated,  and  will  regulate  the  conduct  of  his  imperial 
majesty  on  the  great  question  of  neutrals."  In  the  celebrated 
letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadoreof  the  5th  of  August,  we  find 
the  condition  of  the  repeal  there  announced,  to  be,  the  re- 
vocation by  the  British,  of  their  orders  in  council,  and  of  their 
new  principles  of  blockade;  not  of  any  particular  blockades, 
and  much  less  that  of  May  1806  alone.  By  referring  to  this 
letter,  as  well  as  to  any  other  official  document  ever  published 
by  the  French  government,  with  respect  to  its  decrees,  Mr. 
Madison  will  be  convinced,  that  he  committed  a  mistake, 
when  he  supposed,  that  it  had  been  ascertained,  &c. 

At  this  time,  the  most  important  topic  for  consideration, 
with  respect  to  the  blockade  of  May  1806,  is,  whether  our 
administration  was  entitled  to  regard  and  exhibit  it,  as  a  dis- 
tinct, substantial  ground  of  war  ?  On  this  head  the  reasoning 
of  the  address,  is  absolutely  conclusive.  Nothing  more,  in- 
deed, can  be  necessarj^for  our  readers  than  what  has  been  al- 
ready said.     We  have  seen,  that  this  blockade  is  merged  in 
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the  orders  in  council,  according  to  the  explanations  of  the 
British  ministry.  Mr.  Madison,  states  in  his  message,  *'  that 
by  representing  the  bloc  kade  to  be  comprthended  in  the 
orders  in  council,  the  United  States  were  con  peiled  ^o  to  re- 
gard it,  in  their  s'lbsequent  proceedings."  But, — if  there 
could  be,  under  such  circuii  stances,  any  doubt  of  the  absurd- 
ity of  taking  it,  as  a  separate  ground  of  war,  there  can  be 
none  on  the  subject,  when  attention  is  paid,  to  the  aspect  it 
received,  from  the  official  explanations  of   Mr.  Fjoster. 

"  The  blockade  of  Ma\  1806,"  says  the  Briiish  minister, 
**  wiil  Dot  continue  after  the  repeal  of  the  orders  xa  council, 
unless  his  majesty's  government  sball  think  fit  to  >ustaii:  it, 
by  the  spec  al  application  of  a  S'lfficient  naval  force,  and  the 
fact  of  its  being  so  continued  or  not,  will  be  notified  at  the 
time."  Here  the  whole  affair  is  resolved  into  a  mere  question 
of  fact,  to  be  determined  on  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil. Elsewhere  in  his  correspondence,  Mr.  F-.bter  has  expli- 
citly reccgnized,  all  our  own  principles,  in  relation  of  the 
riglit  of  blockade  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know,  what  more  we 
could  ask,  with  any  colour  of  reason.  There  is  here  stipu- 
lated to  be  done,  all  that  our  own  theory  requires,  so  far  as 
it  is  applicable  to  the  blockade.  The  blockade  is,  on  all  sides, 
adn  itted  to  be  incapable  of  any  agency,  until  a  repeal  of 
the  orders  in  council,  to  which  as  Mr.  Pinkney  remarks  in  one 
of  his  letters,  '*  it  has  yielded  its  functions."  The  sole  ground, 
then,  iipon  which  it  can,  with  these  modifications,  be  adduced 
as  a  cause  of  war,  is,  either  the  wish  ot  the  French  Kmperor, 
that  it  should  be  so  represented,  or  the  posiibility,  that  the 
solemn  promises  made  by  the  British  government  in  refe- 
rence to  it,  wiil  not  be  fulfilled.  The  impartiality,  candour, 
and  scrupulousness  oi  our  administration  in  regard  to  this 
blockade,  cannot  be  better  summed  up,  than  by  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  address.  ''  Now  after  the  British  minister 
has  directly  avowed,  that  this  order  of  blockade  would  not 
continue,  after  the  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council,  with- 
out a  due  application  of  an  adequate  force,  the  existence 
of  this  blockade,  is  insisted  upon  as  a  justifiable  cause  of  war, 
notwithstanding  that  our  government  admits  a  blockade  is 
legal,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  an  adequate  force  is  ap* 
plied." 

The  British  orders  in  council  arc  the  principal  topic  of  re- 
prehension in  the  two  manitestos  of  our  government,  and  tall, 
of  course,  under  the  consideration,  ot  the  meii  hers  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  in  their  address.  Their  general  and 
preliminary  views  of  the  question  of  the  orders,  and  of  that 
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of  the  French  edicts,  wliich  latter  has  become,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  course  pursued  by  our  administration,  a  corre- 
lative of  the  other,  seems  to  be  perfectly  just  in  all  its  parts. 
"  Certainly,"  say  they,  "the  British  orders  in  council  and 
the  French  decrees,  form  a  system  subversive  of  neutral 
tights,  and  constituce  just  grounds  of  complaint ;  yet  viewed 
relatively  to  the  condition  of  those  powers  towards  each  other, 
and  of  the  United  States  towards  both,  the  undersigned  can- 
not persuade  themselves,  that  the  orders  in  coui\c\\,as  theynov) 
exists  and  with  their  present  effect  and  operation, ]ust\^y  the  se- 
lection of  Great  Britain  as  our  enemy,  and  rendered  necessa- 
ry a  declaration  of  unqualified  war.**  We  have  ourselves  been 
uniformly  of  opinion,  that  the  British  orders  in  council,  in 
the  shape  in  which  they  were  originally  issued,  and  even  un- 
der their  present  modification,  while  the  license  trade  is  cou- 
pled with  them,  are  a  violation  of  our  neutral  rights,  and 
therefore,  in  the  abstract,  a  just  cause  of  war.  We  agree  also 
with  the  address,  in  the  doctrine,  that  ''  the  right  of  retalia- 
tion as  existing  in  either  belligerent,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
United  States,  consistently  with  either  its  duty  or  interest,  to 
admit."  We  allude  here  to  the  plea  of  retaliation,  as  it  has 
been  urged  by  the  British  ministry,  distinct  from  that,  of 
paramount  necessity  in  relation  to  self  defence.  We  cannot 
(iiscover,  after  a  most  diligent  investigation,  that  the  law  of 
nations  derived  either  from  custom  or  reason,  recognizes,  in- 
dependent of  the  case  of  necessity,  a  right  of  retaliation, 
exercised  upon  such  a  scale,  and  about  such  objects,  as  the 
practice  of  the  belligerents  has  embraced. 

But  the  true  question  for  this  country,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  not,  whether  Great  Britain,  putting  all  other  nations 
out  of  view,  has  given  us  at  any  time,  cause  of  war,  but 
whether  our  government  is,  under  all  circumstances,  justifi- 
aible,  in  selecting  her  now  as  an  enemy  ;  whether  it  has  not 
by  this  measure,  wantonly  sacrificed  the  public  interests,  and, 
by  the  general  tenor  of  its  deportment  towards  the  respective 
belligerents,  compromitted  the  national  honour  with  one, 
and  ignominiousiy  prostituted  it  to  the  other. 

Nothing  is  more  clear,  in  reason,  by  the  written  theory  of 
public  law,  and  the  example  of  almost  every  people,  from  the 
first  division  of  mankind  into  independent  states,  than  that  a 
nation  may  be  so  situated  with  regard  to  her  domestic  con- 
cerns, or  to  the  external  condition  of  the  world,  as  not  only 
to  be  exempted,  from  the  necessity  of  vindicating;  her  rio-hts 
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by  arms,  but  even  bound  to  abstain  from  so  doing,  in  virtue 
of  paramount  obligations  of  duty  towards  lierself,  or  the  hu- 
man race.  "  Let  ihat  nation,"  says  Vattel,  "  whose  right  is 
trntertain,  voluntarily  renounce  it  in  a  dispute  with  another. 
There  are  even  occasions,  where  it  may  be  proper  for  liim, 
who  has  the  clearest  light,  to  renounce  it,  for  ttie  preserva- 
^tion  of  peace.  Prudence  consists  in  knowing  thtm."  Again, 
"— '*  war  as  a  measure  ol'  redress,  hQCo\x\e^just  in  the  hands 
of  gov<-rnnient,  only  when  it  uses  it  sea^o7iabij/,  with  discre* 
tion,  and  for  a  lawful  cause."  And  further,  *'  To  take  arms 
lau  fully  Ill's  requisite  that  we  have,  st,  a  just  cause  of  coni- 
plauji  ;  2d,  that  a  reasonable  saiisftciion  has  been  denied 
jiis  ;  3d,  that  it  he  for  the  good  <ftht:  state  to  prosecute  our 
rigi'ts  by  force  of  arms. — Nations  or  leaders  are  not  only 
to  n.ake  justice  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  but  also  to  tei;u- 
latf  It,  fur  ihe  good  of  the  state.  Thus  expediency  should 
concur  with  r.'ght^,  in  the  making  of  a  war.  The  whole  right 
of  the  nation,  and  consequently  of  the  sovereign,  proceeds 
from  the  good  of  the  state,  and  by  this  rule,  the  right  is  to  be 
measured  "* 

Reason  fullv  sanctions  the  principles  we  have  here  quoted, 
from  this  eminent  writer,  and  we  beg  our  readers  to  bear  them 
in  mind,  as  a  test  for  the  wisdom  of  the  present  war.  It  is 
not  indeed,  necessary  to  resort  to  authority,  for  proof  of  the 
self-evident  truth,  that  a  nation  may,  and  should  abstain, 
from  an  appeal  to  arms,  on  account  of  an  infringement  of  her 
rights,  in  a  case  where  nothing  is  to  be  gained  and  all  to  be 
lost  ;  and  more,  that  she  not  only  does  not  sacrifice  her  ho- 
nour by  so  doing,  but  acts  magnanimously,  if  it  should 
liappen,  that  by  a  contrary  course,  she  uiight  contribute,  to 
rivet  the  yoke  of  slavery,  on  all  mankind. 

The  authors  of  the  '*  address"  seem  to  think,  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  been  within  the  general  rule  of  exemption, 
with  respect  both  to  France  arid  England,  ever  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  system  of  retaliation.  **  Such  was  the  state 
of  the  decrees  and  orders  of  the  respective  belligerents,  in  re- 
lation to  the  rights  of  neutrals,  that  while  on  the  one  hand,  it 
formed  no  justification  to  either,  so  on  the  other,  concurrent 
circumstances  formed  a  complete  justification  to  the  United 
States  in  maintaining  notwithstanding  these  encroachments, 
provided  it  best  com[  orted  with  their  interest,t  that  system 

*  Law  of  Nations. b.  iii.  c.  vi.  See  aJsoGrotiuson  thispoint.  Lib.  ii,  c.  23. 
f  They  contend  afterwards  that  this  was  the  case. 
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of  impartial  neutrality,  which  is  so  desirable  for  tlieir  peace 
and  prosperity." 

We  have,  ourselves,  always  been  persuaded,  that  war  with 
France,  was,  from  the  outset,  and  is  still,  commanded  by  eve- 
ry consideration  of  interest,  honour  and  duty,  and  that  there 
does  not  exist  as  to  her,  one  of  the  multifarious  reasons, 
which  authorize  us  to  condemn  so  entirely,  the  present  hos- 
tilities with  England.  This,  however,  is  a  point  for  separate 
conside'.ation.  The  authors  of  the  address  are  probably  right 
in  the  main,  particularly  when  we  take  into  view,  the  system 
of  policy  which  ihey  would  have  substituted  for  war.  They 
point  out  that  course,  which  was  binding  upon  our  rulers  in 
any  event; — by  "  systematic  and  solid  provisions,  for  sea 
coast  and  maritime  defence,  to  place  the  interests  of  the 
country,  as  far  as  its  situation  and  resources  would  permit, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  rapacity  or  ambition  of  any  Euro, 
pean  power.'* 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  our  resources  were  amply 
suflBcient  for  this  end.  One  half  of  what  has  been  lost  to  us, 
by  the  preposterous  and  abortive  scheme  of  commercial  re- 
straints, during  the  four  last  years, — one  half  of  what  the 
present  war  will  probably  cost,  would  have  sufficed,  for  the 
creation  of  a  navy,  which  might  have  enforced  respect  to 
our  rights.  Had  the  party  in  power,  instead  of  destroying,  in 
their  undistingnishing  lust  of  popularity,  the  scaffolding 
which  their  predecessors  had  erected,  for  a  permanently  pro- 
ductive scheme  of  finance,  —  laboured  to  complete  the 
structure,  they  would  not  now  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
miserable  expedient  of  treasury  notes,  as  a  temporary  relief 
for  the  overwhelming  necessities  of  the  state;  norwould  they 
have  suffered  the  disgrace,  they  have  experienced,  in  the 
failure  of  their  loan  ;  nor  should  we  have  heard  from  the 
head  of  the  treasury,  that  bis  exchequer  could  spare  not  one 
cent  for  any  purposes  of  internal  improvement  !!* 

Instead  of  seeking  those  means  of  protection,  withoutwhich 
it  was  idle  to  expect  justice  in  any  shape,  from  the  nations  of 
Europe,  "  administration,"  says  the  address,  "  had  recourse 
to  a  system  of  commercial  restrictions,  complicated  in  its  na- 
ture, and  destructive  in  its  effects,  which  instead  of  relief  for 
the  accumulated  injuries  of  foreign  governments. served  only 
to  fill  up,  what  was  wanting  in  the  measure  of  evils  abroad, 

*  Answer  of  Mr.  Gallatin  to  the  committee  on  canals.   ' 
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by  arlificial  embarrassments  at  home."  This  is,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  a  true  picture.  The  restrictive  system,  besides  con- 
tributing to  impoverish  the  resources,  and  to  palsy  the  spirit 
of  the  countr}',  while  it  exposed  us  to  the  scorn  of  the  world, 
and  left  iis  in  a  situation,  which  made  the  European  bellige- 
rents deride  our  threats  of  war,  ?s  impossible,  in  any  view  of 
common  sense,  to  be  executed, — this  system,  we  say,  was, 
also,  a  continued  breacli  of  neutrality,  inasmuch  as  it  ope- 
rated to  the  prejudice,  and  was  levelled  at  the  power,  of 
one  of  the  belligerents  alone.  As  regarded  that  belligerent, 
it  weakened  the  justice  of  our  cause,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  produced  no  salutary  effect  upon  her  policy.  It  could  not 
but  be  considered  and  resented  by  Great  Britain,  as  a  masked 
■war  upon  her  commercial  prosperity,  and  in  all  its  stages, 
as  a  virtual  concurrence,  in  the  continental  system  of  Bona- 
parte. 

By  linking  together  the  decrees  of  the  two  belligerents,  in 
a  dependent  series,  and  resting  their  claim  for  the  repeal  of 
one,  upon  the  previous  repeal  of  the  other,    administration 
receded  from  the  ground  of  honour  and  dignity,  and  capi- 
tulated, as  it  were,  to  the  plea  of  retaliation.     The  pledge 
given  in  the  acts  of  congress  of  March  1809,  and  May  18lO, 
that  we   would   pursue    a  course  of  hostility   towards   one 
power,  in  case  the  other  either  abrogated   or   modified   its 
edicts,  in  the  manner  prescribed,  w  as  a  weak  and  disgraceful 
relinquishment  of  the  right,  to  which,  under  the   circum- 
stances of  our  case,  we  should  have  tenaciously  adhered  ; — 
that  of  acting  with  complete  independence,  in  our  relations 
■with  both  belligerents^  as  neither  derived  any  real  justifica- 
tion for  its  decrees,  from   those  of  the    other.     The  alter- 
native to  which  we  bound  ourselves,    was,  in  fact,    a  sort  of 
bribe,  offered  for  the  performance,  of  an  act  of  justice,  which 
the  United    States,   were  entitled    to  demand,  without    an 
equivalent.     It  was  properly  a  confession  of  weakness,  and 
was,  indeed,  very  suitably  illustrated  and  supported,  by  the 
mendicant  perseverance,  with  which    we   passed   from   the 
court  of  one  of  the  wrongdoers,  to  that  of  the  other,  solicit- 
ing the  ratification  of  this  hard  and  humiliating  bargain, — 
urging  it  by  appeals  to  their  supposed  interests,  and  their 
plans  of  mutual  hostility  ;— eagerly  devising   and  proposing 
terms  of  accommodation  between  them,  and  serving  as  mes- 
sengers, to  carry  those  upon  which  they  would, — in    refer- 
ence not  to  the  United  States,  but  to  each  other, — con- 
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descend  to  reinstate  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  unquestion- 
able rights. 

The  committee  of  foreign  relations  sensible  of  the  igno- 
miny of  this  proceeding,  remark  ^'  that  if  the  United  States 
ever  consented  to  discuss  with  either  power,  the  misconduct 
of  the  other,  it  is  a  proof  of  their  moderation." — This  "  mo- 
deration" is,  indeed,  a  very  convenient  term,  and  may  at  any- 
time serve  as  a  cloak  for  pusillanimity,  or  imbecility,  or  par- 
tiality. It  is,  no  doubt,  the  spirit  of  moderation,  which  now 
keeps  us  at  peace  with  France,  notwithstanding  the  admis- 
sion of  the  committee,  ''that  she  has  greatly  injured  the 
United  States."  Eut,  with  all  due  submission  to  that  mode- 
rate and  impartial  body,  we  did  more  than  merely  ^^  discuss 
with  one  power,  ihe  misconduct  of  the  other."  We  negoti- 
ated and  legislated  upon  this  basis. — We  submitted  to  their 
terms  of  redress,  having  the  same  reference.  We  descended 
from  our  proper  ground  of  argument,  and  involved  ourselves 
in  their  inextricable  labyrinth,  of  false  reasoning  and  feigned 
recrimination.  We  gratuitously  gave  to  both,  upon  condi- 
tion only  of  abstinence,  from  the  violation  of  our  most  sa» 
cred  rights,  the  option  of  imposing  upon  us,  the  necessity  of 
resisting,  by  means  eminently  injurious  to  ourselves,  the 
"  misconduct"  of  the  other,  instead  of  employing  invariably 
to  each,  the  language  now  used  by  the  committee,  with  re- 
spect to  the  misconduct  of  France; — "  this  is  a  concern  which 
the  United  States  will  look  to,  and  settle  for  themselves.** 

We  must  here  remark  by  the  way,  that,  it  seems  to  us, 
with  respect  to  the  line  of  policy  which  has  been  pursued  in 
this  business,  as  it  were  pothumous,  in  the  committee,  after 
we  had  definitively  resolved  upon  the  last  step,  necessary  to 
fulfil  the  true  sense,  oi  \\\z  condition  subsequent  imposed  upon 
us  by  France,  to  declare  that  the  time  is  now  arrived,  when 
the  "  United  States  must  act  as  an  independent  nation,  and 
assert  their  rights  and  avenge  their  wrongs,  according  to 
their  own  estimate  of  them  with  the  party  who  commits 
them." 

That  cunning  imposture  of  the  French  ruler,  and  that  so- 
lemn fiction  of  law  among  us,  the  repeal  of  the  French  decree 
on  the  2d  November  1810,  war.  a  natural,  appropriate  append- 
age, of  the  scheme  of  negotiation  abroad,  and  of  legislation  at; 
home,  upon  which  we  have  just  dwelt.  As  the  mock  repeal 
answered,  what  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  general,  and  fa- 
vourite, purpose  of  the  administration,  we  know  not  whether 
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they  repent  of  the  course  of  policy  which  led  to  it,  or  whether 
they  suARt  much  distress,  from  the  necessity  of  continuing 
to  proclaim  as  a  truth,  that  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world,  is  but  a  hollow  jug«^le.*  The  good  citizens  of  the 
country,  however,  feel  deeply,  the  opprobrium  of  this 
conduct,  as  they  seetlie  grossness  of  the  falhicy;  and  among 
the  rest,  the  authors  of  tlie  address  from  Washington. 

These  thirty- four  members  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
speak  with  indignation  of  the  affair,  and  assert  in  a  body, 
*'  that  they  cannot  falsify  or  conceal  their  conviction  that  the 
French  decrees  neither  have  been  nor  are  revoked;  that  they 
cannot  consent  that  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  tfie  country 
should  be  sacrificed,  ir  the  maintenance  of  a  position,  wiich 
on  no  principle  of  evidence,  do  they  deem  tenable.''  They 
then  proceed  to  state  the  general  grounds  of  their  opinion, 
and  justify  it  by  a  most  unanswerable  train  of  reasoning.  We 
have  heretofore,  in  this  journal,  allotted  so  much  space,  to 
the  examination  of  this  question,  of  the  repeal  of  the  French 
decrees,  that  we  are  by  no  means  eager,  to  renev/  the  discus- 
sion. It  has,  however,  from  the  event  of  the  war,  acquired  an 
additional  importance,  which  will  warrant  us,  in  quoting  some 
of  the  arguments,  urged  on  the  subject,  by  the  address,  and 
in  subjoining  to  them,  certain  considerations  of  our  own. 
We  do  this  the  more  readily,  as  it  will  aflbrd  us  the  best  op- 
portunity of  showing,  without  material  digression,  how 
deeply  the  United  States  have  been  injured  by  France,  and 
how  unpardonably,  the  national  honour  and  interests,  have 
been  sacrificed  to  that  power. 

The  authors  of  the  Address,  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
examine,  if  **the  letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore  of  the  5th  of 
August  18 10,  held  forth  a  revocation  good  in  point  of  form, 
and  unconditional."  They  satisfy  themselves  with  proving, 
that  the  revocation  announced  was  not  that  effectual  ofie,  for 
which  alone,  our  act  of  May  authorized  the  president,  to 
issue  his  proclam.^tion.  Few  persons  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  our  public  proceedings,  or  the  nature  of  our  situa- 
tion, can  mistake  the  kind  of  revocation,  which  all  branches 
of  our  government — to  preserve  even  the  semblance  o('  a 
claim  to  integrity,  or  common  sense. — must  have  had  in  view, 
in  their  negotiations  with  the  belligerents. 

•  "  Our  government,"  says  Mr.  Bayard  in  his  speech  on  the  postponement 
of  the  war  bill,  '*  our  government  has  been  pleased  to  say,  what  lit  tiid  not 
"  think,  at  this  time,  any  man  in  the  nation  believed  besides  themselves  j  they 
*'  have  been  pleased  to  say  the  French  decrees  arc  repealed,'* 
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It  was  a  substantial^  not  a  merely  nominal  revocation  ;  it 
was  to  entail  a  cessation  of  the  wrongs,  done  to  the  neutral 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  under  the  operation  of  the 
decrees  ;  it  was,  moreover,  to  replace  thai  commerce  upon 
a  fair,  and  advantageous  footing,  with  the  power  which  ac- 
cepted our  overture.  Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains,  to  read 
the  correspondence  of  the  department  of  state,  with  our  fo- 
reign ministers,  immediately  after  the  enactment  of  the  law 
of  congress  of  May  1^0,  will  find  that  the  formal  understand- 
ing of  adaunistration  on  this  point,  was  just  such,  as  reason 
entitles  us  to  ascribe,  to  every  inte.ligent  man  in  this  country. 
Mr.8mith,then  secretary  of  state,  in  his  letter  on  the  subject, 
of  July  5,  1810, to  Mr.  Pmkney,  directs  the  latter,  "incase 
the  British  ministry  siiouLl  ask  for  explanations,  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  which  would  be  re- 
quired," to  answer,  ''  that  the  repeal  n\\\stGmhY2iCQ  every  part 
of  the  French  decrees, which  violate  the  neutral  rights,  guaran- 
teed to  us  by  the  law  of  nations."  So  far  then  we  stood 
pledged  to  the  British  government; — an  additional  and  im- 
perious reason  for  accepting  nothing  less. 

Thus  we  see,  that  the  onlv  revocation  in  which  our  execu- 
tive  could  justifiably  acquiesce,  was  an^^66'^wa/one;  one  which 
was  to  embrace  every  part  Oi  tfie  French  decrees,  which  vio- 
lated our  neutral  rights.  We  scarcely  need  add,  that  he  was 
bound  also,  previously  to  requir  ,  atjd  to  procure  from  the 
French  government,  the  proper  evidence  of  such  effectual  re- 
vocation.— Now,  in  the  body  of  the  Milan  decree,  express  au- 
thority is  given,  to  French  cruizers  of  every  description,  to 
cr  pture  our  vessels,  under  the  provisions  of  the  decree.  But, 
as  is  correctly  observed  in  the  Address,  the  nature  of  the 
wrong  of  which  we  complained  in  this  case, — the  unlawful  in- 
terruption of  our  trade  on  the  high  seas, — principally  con- 
sisted in  the  capture  of  our  vessels.  The  authority  to  capture, 
was  the  essence  of  the  wrong, — of  the  theoretical  violation  of 
our  rights.  The  president  should,  therefore,  have  exacted 
evidence  of  the  revocauon  of  the  authority  to  capture.  It 
was  due  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  gave  him  power  to 
issue  his  proclamation,  and  required  by  the  official  assurances 
made  to  tlie  Briti^h  s^overnment. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  clearer,  than  that  the  letter  of  the 
duke  of  Cadore  ot  the  oth  of  August,  did  not,  and  could  not 
constitute  this  evidence.  Upon  the  face  of  it,  allowing  even  the 
repeal  which  it  promised,  to  have  been  unambiguous  and  un- 
conditional, it  was  not  a  document  of  a  nature,  to  fall  under 
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the  cognizance  of  the  owners  of  privateers,  or  even   of  the 
courts  of  justice.     In  no  country  whatever,  is  a  declaration 
made  by  a  government  to  a  foreign  minister,  admitted  by  the 
courts  of  justice,  to  control  their  proceedings,  until  officially 
notified  to  them,  in  a  formal  manner;  particularly  if  the  effect 
be,  to  arrest  in  their  hands,  the  operation  of  an  established  law 
of  the  land.  It  is  indispensable,  to  the  essence  of  all  regular 
government,  that  there  should  exist,  a  set  form  for  the  revo- 
cation, as  well  as  the  enactment,  of  general  laws,  in  order  to 
render  either,  obligatory  on,  or  cognizable  by,  the  subject.  It 
is  notorious  that  in  France,  there  do  exist,  established  forms 
for  this  purpose.  The  Milan  decree,   which  made  the  autho- 
rity to  capture,  apart  of  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  is 
an  instance  of  one  of  them;  and  it  is  therefore  truly  observed 
by  the  authors  of  the  Address, — that  nothing  short  titlier  of  a 
similar  decree,  or  an  official  instruction  from  the  minister  of 
the  marine,  could  annul  the  authority.  That  anysuch  decree 
was  issued,  until  very  recently,  or  any  such  insiruciion  ever 
given,  cannot  be  pretended.   So  far  indeed   was  the   French 
government, from  annulling  the  authority  to  capture,  contem- 
poraneously with  the  letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore,   that  we 
find,  that  authority  expressly  recognized  by  it,  in  t})e  month 
of  December  1810,  in  the  letter  of  the  grand  judge,  to  the 
president  of  the  court  of  prizes.* 

We  cannot  suppose  it  possible,  any  individual  will  con- 
tend, that  the  French  decrees  were  effcclnaUy  revoked,  while 
the  French  cruizcrs  continued  to  capture  indiscriminately, and 
the  French  courts  to  condemn  our  vessels,  under  those  de- 
crees— particularly  as  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  that  this 
could  have  been  done  for  any  length  of  time,  in  opposition  to 
the  will  of  the  French  government.  We  hold  this  proposition, 
moreover  to  be  self-evident,  that  even  had  our  executive  been 
privileged,  to  admit  the  letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore,  as  evi- 
^e?26T  of  the  revocation  of  the  French  decrees,  sufficient  to 
warrant  him  in  issuing  his  proclamation,  yet,  if  he  afterwards 
discovered,  that  the  conduct  of  the  French  government,  ren- 

*  On  application  of  general  Armstrong,  the  court  of  prizes  refused  to  stay 
their  proceedings,  with  respect  to  vessels  hbelled  under  the  decrees,  allegini-, 
that  tliey  had  received  no  regular  notification  of  their  repeal.  Mr.  Russel  states, 
in  his  correspondence,  that,  on  the  lltli  July,  he  learned  at  the  council  of 
prizes,  that  no  new  Drdcr  had  been  received  there  as  to  the  captured  vessels. — 
He  a'Ids,  with  respect  to  a  brig  taken  under  the  decrees,  which  as  the  duke  of 
Bassano  announced  to  him,  was  to  be  referred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  of 
prizes.  "  Wishing  to  rescue  this  case  from  this  inauspicious  mode  of  proccecfing,  I 
again  addressed  Uim,"  &c.  &c. 
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dered  that  revocation  inejfectual — illusory, — he  was  bound 
**  to  retrace  his  steps,"  and  no  longer  entitled  to  press  on 
Great  Britain,  the  example  of  her  adversary,  as  a  ground 
for  the  repeal  of  her  orders. 

Had  Great  Britain  declared  to  our  minister  in  London,  that 
her  orders  would  be  withdrawn  on  a  certain  day,  and  her 
cruizers  had  nevertheless,  after  that  day,  continued  without 
interruption,  tocapture, and  hercourtstocondemn  our  vessels, 
under  them,  would  our  administration,  or  any  one  of  their  ad- 
herents, have  regarded  or  proclaimed  this,  as  an  effectual  re- 
vocation ?  Would  it  have  been  admitted,  thaithese  orders  had 
ceased  to  violate  our  neutral  risfhts,  althoufrh  some  few  of  the 
vessels  thus  captured,  might  have  been  liberated,  by  virtue  of 
a  special  order  of  the  king  in  council,  bottomed  on  special  mo- 
tives?— Would  we  not,  all  of  us,  have  been  ready  to  apply  to 
the  British  orders,  the  language  used  by  the  Address,  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances,  mutatis  mutandis,  with  re- 
spect to  the  French  decrees? — "  Had  any  repeal  or  modifica- 
tion of  those  decrees,  in  truth  taken  place,  it  must  have  been 
communicated  to  the  prize-courts ;  and  would  have  been  evi- 
denced by  some  variation  either  in  their  rules,  or  in  their 
principlesof  decision.  If  the  decrees  were  effectively  revoked, 
there  would  be  no  captures  ;  or  if  any  were  made,  liberation 
would  be  a  matter  of  course,  and  of  general  right;  instead  of 
being  an  affair  of  particular  favor  or  caprice.*' 

The  fact,  that  at  all  times,  since  the  2d  of  November,  the 
French  cruizers  have  continued  to  capture,  and  the  Parisian 
prize  courts  to  condemn  American  vessels,  on  the  principles 
of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  is  too  notorious  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Abundant  evidence  to  this  effect,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
confessionsof  our  public  agents  at  Paris,  in  the  columnsof  our 
newspapers,  and  in  the  official  list  of  captures  and  condemna- 
tions lodged  in  the  department  of  state.  There  is  no  instance, 
indeed,  of  an  American  vessel,  bound  to  any  other  than  a  port 
of  France,  having  been  encountered  by  a  French  cruizer  of 
any  description,  without  being,  either  captured  ordeijtroyed. 
The  indiscriminating  depredations  committed  on  our  trade, 
by  French  privateers,  in  the  Narrow  Seas,  particularly  in  the 
Baltic,  the  transmission  thence  ofthe  papers  of  the  vessels  cap- 
tured, to  Paris,  their  trial  there,  and  even  condemnation  by 
special  decrees  of  the  Emperor,  still  under  the^badow  of  th© 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  are  fresh  in  the  public  ihemory,  and 
speak  too  clear  a  language,  to  requireany  comment.  *'No  ac^ 
Vou  IV.  F 
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^uittal,"  says  the  address,  *'  has  ever  been  had  in  any  of  the 
French  prize-courts,  upon  the  ground  that  the  BerMnand  Mi- 
lan decrees  had  ceased,  even  as  it  respects  the  United  States. 
On  the  cciitrary,  the  evidence  is  decisive,  that  they  are  consi- 
dered by  the  French  courts  as  existing.'* — What  the  nature 
of  this  evidence,  and  hovy  complete,  our  readers  will  judge  by 
the  following  extract. 

"  There  are  'nany  cases  corroborative  of  our  position.  It  is 
enf»ni>h  to  state  o;iIv  two,  wh  ch  appear  in  the  official  reports. 
The  American  ship  Julian  was  cajaured  by  a  French  priva- 
teer, on  the  fonnhot  July,  1811,  and  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber 18  1 1,  theve^seland  cargo  were  condemned  by  the  council 
of  prizes  atPar^s,  among  other  reasons,  because  she  icas  visi- 
ted by  several  English  vessels.  On  the  same  day  the  Hercules, 
an  American  ship  was  condemned  by  the  imperial  court  of 
prizes,  alledging  *  that  it  was  nnpossible  that  she  was  not  visi- 
ted by  the  enemy's  ships  of  war.'  So  familiar  to  them  was  the 
existence  of  the  decrees,  and  such  their  eagerness  to  give  them 
effect  against  our  commerce,  that  they  feigned  a  visitation  to 
ha  e  taken  place,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  express  decla- 
ration of  the  captain,  and  the  crew  to  the  contrary." 

Let  the  reader  who  wishes  to  Idc  further  assured,  of  the  effi- 
ciency  of  the  repeal — on  the  2i/  of  November,  \  810, — of  every 
part  of  the  French  decrees,  that  violated  our  neutral  rights, 
recollect  that  all  American  vessels,  arriving  under  whatever 
circumstances  in  the  ports  of  France,  between  that  date  and 
the  2d  of  February,  were,  by  a  general  order^  put  under  se- 
questration, and  that  it  was  not  until  the  ensuing  May,  that  the 
cargoes,  even  of  a  portion  of  these  vessels,  were  admitted :  Let 
him  advert  to  the  list,  transmittt'd  in  the  same  month,  by  Mr. 
Russel  to  the  duke  of  B;is>ano,  of  the  American  vessels  cap- 
tured by  French  privateers,  since  the  2d  of  November,*  and 
then  dwell  upon  the  followmg  passages  from  the  correspond- 
ence of  that  agent ;  th^  first  from  ah  tter,  dated  8th  May,  ISI 1; 
the  second  from  another  of  the  i3th  July,  ISll. — *'Itraay  not 

*  This  list  specifies  five  vessels  laden  with  native  produce,  and  captured 
in  the  direct  voyage  between  this  covintry,  and  Great  Britain.  Is  it  not  mat- 
ter of  admiration  thit,  notwithj-andin^  such  testiinooy,  eivtn  to  the  American 
public,  from  the  deiartmoit  of  state  itself,  we  should  fii  d  the  following 
phrase  in  one  of  the  letters  ot  Mr.  ^ion^oe  to  Mr.  Barlow. — •*  It  is  understood 
tha<  the  blockade  of  ihe  British  isKs  is  revoked.  The  ipvocation  bavin :r  been 
ofl&v  *r»lly  declared,  and  no  vfssel  tradinp  to  them  having  been  condemnt-d,  or 
taken  on  the  high  seas,  that  we  know  of,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  the  measure  is 
relinquished.'* 
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be  improper  to  remark  that  no  American  vessel  captured 
since  the  first  of  November,  has  yet  been  released  or  jad  a 
trial."  And  again, — **  In  my  mterview  of  the  1 5th  June,  with 
the  minister  ot  foreign  relations,  I  stated  to  him  my  solicitude 
to  transmit  to  the  Unite  .  States,  some  act  of  nis  govern  ne.it 
justifying  the  expectations  with  winch  the  i.nporLant  law  of 
congress,  of  March,  (that  reviving  the  non  intercourse  against 
England),  had  undoubtedly  been  passed." 

Let  the  reader  with  the  same  view,  attend  to  this  passage 
in  one  of  Barlow's  letters,  dated  Marcii  I2th,  1812 — "  h\ 
consviqueiice  of  my  repeated  reinonstranccs  in  cases  of  con 
demnation  of  American  cargoes,  on  false  or  frivolous  pre- 
tences, I  think  the  career  is  somewhat  arrested.'**  Tiiese  false 
pretences  were  none  other,  than  supposed  infringements,  of 
the  Berlin  and  Mi lan  decrees,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  cases 
cited  by  Barlow,  as  ordered  for  revision.  They  could  iiave 
been  none  other,  if  we  believe, — according  to  the  asserts  jn  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  instructions  to  that  mi ni.->,ter, — ^vnat,  in- 
dependently of tne  existenceot  the  decreeo,  is  unqnestionauly 
true,  "  ihat  vessels  trading  from  the  United  Scales  can  never 
afford  cause  of  suspicion  to  Freiich  cruizeis,  on  any  prmcip.e, 
nor  ought  iSiey  be  subject  to  vseizure."  If  tn^^-y  are  suuj-^ct 
to  seizure,  on  tliehigh  seas,  it  is  precisely  because  ihe  decrees 
are  in  force. 

There  is  yet  another  kind  of  testimony  on  this  point,  which 
has,  indeed,  an  unequalled,  overbalancing  weight  of  authority. 
We  refer  to  the  burning  of  our  ve:>seis  at  sea,  by  French  crui- 
zers. — >io  reader  of  our  Gazettes,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  ex- 
tent, to  whicn  tills  horrible  and  barbarous  warfare  on  our  com- 
merce, nas  beeii  carried,  or  ol  tne  plea  alleged  by  the  FrencU 
commanders,  for  tneir  personal  justification,  m  the  more  re- 
cent instances  whicn  have  occurred.  I'hey  have  not  hesitated 
to  give  to  the  capiains,  whose  vess-cils  were  thus  destroyed,  cer- 
tificates under  their  own  iiands,  attesting  that  they  committed 
the  act,  by  virtue  of  express  mstructionsirom  tne  Frencb  mi- 
nister of  the  marine,  and  in  execution  of  the  Bcrtin  and  Milan 
decree^,  'I'o  the  veracity  of  these  certificates,  tauh  must  be  at- 

*  Mr.  Barlow's  opinion  concerning  the  reality  of  the  r-peal,  may  be  col- 
lect, J,  from  tlie  following  passage,  of  his  liist  not--  lo  the  duke  of  Bassano. 
"  1  am  contiucat  that  1  shall  urge  nothing  contrary  to  the  true  iuteiciis  of 
Fiunte,  wiien  I  propose  that  his  majcstj''  lU-  empecor  and  king  sliould  order  a 
prompt  and  effectual  execuuon  ot  the  arraaj^cuieuL  oi  the  5th  of  Augii.^t,  and 
2d  ot  November,  in  the  true  and  liberal  spirit  in  whicn  it  was  proposed."  This, 
it  shouia  be  noted,  was  writlea  more  than  a  twelve-month  after  the  pretended 
revocation. 
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tached,  because  itis  not  to  be  imagined,  that  these  "  liberators 
of  the  seas,"  would  have  exposed  themselves  idly,  to  the  cen- 
sure or  indignation  of  their  government  at  home,  as  they 
would  have  done,  by  using  its  name  in  this  way,  had  not  the 
warrant  thev  allege,  been  really  given.  It  is  not,  indeed,  pos- 
sible, in  a  general  view  of  the  case,  and  particularly  when  at- 
tention is  had,  to  the  despotic  and  rigid  discipline,  which 
characterizes  the  rule  of  the  French  government,  that  a  squa- 
dron or  several  squadrons,  of  that  government,  would  proceed 
to  the  extremity,  of  burning  indiscriminatel}'^, every  American 
vessel  they  encountered  on«the  high  seas,  during  a  long 
cruize,  without  being  expressly  empowered  so  to  d(7 ;  at  a 
period  too,  when  his  Imperial  majesty  was  lavish  of  })ublic 
prefessions  of  good  will,  and  even  love^  towards  the  United 
States. — The  thing  is  not  credible. 

Our  charitable  administration,  choose,  however,  to  repre- 
sent the  affair  in  a  different  light ;  for  we  find  that  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, in  his  instructions  to  Barlow,  declares,  in  speaking  of 
recent  examples,  that  "their  atrocity  forbids  the  imputation 
of  them  to  the  French  government." — \s  our  p^ood  allies  have 
never  been  guilty  of  atrocities  of  any  other  kind,  this  lenity 
of  construction  might  be  deemed  proper,  and  candid,  were 
it  not,  that  there  exists  even  in  the  archives  of  state,  the 
most  direct,  imperative  proof,  of  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  the  contrary  supposition.  The  practice  of  burning  our 
vessels,  is,  as  the  reader  will  recollect,  by  no  means  new; 
but  coeval  with  the  birth  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  In 
consequence  of  some  instances  of  a  nature  too  heinous  to  be 
overlooked,  Mr.  Madison,  in  1808,  instructed  General  Arm- 
strong to  make  forcible  representations  on  the  subject,  in  order 
as  he  expresses  himself,  **  to  awaken  the  French  government 
to  a  sense  of  the  injury,  and  to  the  dcn'.ands  of  justice."  Ge- 
neral Armstrong  did  expostulate  accordingly,  but  received 
no  satisfaction  whatever; — no  redress  for  the  individual  suf- 
ferers; no  sufficient  explanation  as  an  emollient  for  the  honor 
of  the  United  States.  I'herefoie,  it  is,  that  he  exclaims  in  his 
well  known  letter  of  March  10th,  1810,  to  the  duke  of  Cadore, 
*'  was  it  nothing  that  our  ships  were  burnt  on  the  high  seas 
without  other  offence  than  that  of  belonging  to  the  United 
States  ;  or  other  opclogy,  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  enhan- 
ced safety  of  the  perpetrators." 

All  the  **  just  expectations"  on  this  subject,  which  Mr. 
Madison  detailed  in  his  despatch,  were  cruelly  disappointed. 
So  far  from  making  reparation,  or  even  disclaiming  a  concur- 
rence in  the  proceedings,  the  French  government  consigned 
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over  the  property  saved  from  several  of  the  burnt  ships,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  council  of  prizes,  to  be  disposed  of,  as  in 
a  case  of  ordinary  c'lpture.  The  extraordinary  question,  more- 
over, was  solemnly  argued  before  that  court,  whether  the  com- 
mander  of  a  French  cruizer,  could  not  lawfdly  burn  on  the  high 
seasy  a  neutral  vessel  which  he  supposed  to  he  engaged  in  an 
illegal  voyage  ;  and  whether  he  was  not  entitled  to  hold  as  good 
prize  the  property  saved  from  the  wreck.* 

After  all  this,  can  Bonaparte  have  any  reason  to  complain, 
at  least  of  the  benignity  of  the  American  administration  ?  — 
Four  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  burning  oT  several  of 
our  vessels,  by  a  squadron  under  the  command  of  one  of  his 
vice-admirals,  he  received  from  our  minister,  a  sharp  remon- 
strance, and  a  demand  of  reparation  and  explanation  ;  he  not 
only  refused  to  make  reparation,  or  to  disclaim  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  transaction,  but  asserted  its  legality,  and  autho- 
rized his  courts  to  decide  whether  the  property  saved  from 
the  wreck  of  the  vessels,  was  not  good  prize  ;  subsequently, 
a  second  of  his  squadrons,  under  t!ie  command  of  another 
vice-admiral,  commits  similar  devastations,  and  his  cruizers 
generally,  pursue  the  same  course  as  convenience  dictates, 
withoutany  symptom  of  disapprobation  on  his  part,  or  readi- 
ness to  compensate  the  sufferers;  at  length,  the  havoc  made 
by  another  squadron,  is  so  great,  that  in  decency,  the  Ame- 
rican executive  is  compelled  to  notice  the  affair ;  but  he, 
kind  soul,  finds,  in  spite  of  the  preceding  facts,  that  '*  the 
atrocity  of  the  practice,  forbids  the  imputatio.i  of  it  to  the 
French  government  !  !''  It  would  appear,  that  a  very  inade- 
quate return  was  made  for  this  liberality; — as  Mr.  Barlow  re- 
mains without  an  answer,  of  any  description,  to  his  querimo- 
nious  memorial,  concerning  the  *'  vexatious"  conduct,  of 
two  of  his  imperial  majesty's  frigates,  which  having  en- 
countered some  American  vessels  at  sea,  first  plundered  their 
cargoes,  then  burnt  the  ships,  and  afterwards,  on  arriving  in 
France,   sold  the  booty  ! ! 

We  can  discover  a  strong  desire  in  administration,  to  keep 
this  question  of  the  burning  of  our  vessels,  as  much  out  of 
view  as  possible.  It  is  but  slightly  touched  upon,  and  in  the 
palliative  language  we  have  quoted,  in  the  instructions  of 
the  secretary  of  state  to  Mr.  Barlow.  There  is  not  even  an 
allusion  to  it,  in  the  message  sent  by  Mr.  Madison  to  con- 
gress, at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session.  In  that  part 
of  his  war  manifesto  which  treats  of  the  misconduct  of  France, 

•  See  No.  I.  of  this  Journal,  p.  27,  for  a  full  history  of  this  proceediug. 
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it  is  not  specified,  but  meant,  we  presume,  to  be  included  in 
the  sweepin^^  phrase,  "  other  outrages  practised  on  our  vessels 
and  our  citizens."  Nevertheless  it  was  t'ornuTly  described  by 
himself,  as  '*  the  most  distressing  of  all  the  modes  by  which 
the  belligerents  exert  force  contrary  to  right."  We  can  add, 
and,  every  man,  of  intelligence  or  feeling,  must  concur  with 
us  in  the  sentiment, — that,  it  is  not  only  the  most  distressing, 
but  the  most  savage,  hostile,  and  opprobrious,  of  all  the  enor- 
mities, of  lawless  power.  It  sets  at  nought  not  only  the  sub- 
stance, but  the  forms,  of  the  civilized  code  of  nations. 

The  habit  of  this  outrage,  truly  constitutes,  "  a  state  of 
war," — much  more  decidedly,  tfian  any  act  or  series  of  acts, 
which  has  been  laid  to  the  charoce  of  Great  Britain.  The  na- 
tion that  holds  herself  authorized  to  practise  it,  under  any 
circumstances,  other  than  those  of  the  last  necessity,  repu- 
diates at  once,  the  dominion  of  any  law,  but  thai  of  force, 
and  can  no  longer  be  treated  with,  upon  the  principles  of 
the  former  intercourse  of  states.  Tiie  nation  that  endures  it 
from  another  has  no  right  to  allege  the  vindication  of  her  ho- 
nour, as  a  ground  for  hostilities  against  any  tliird  par?y.  To 
talk  of  forming  an  honourable,  commercial  treaty  with  Frrince, 
or  of  her  having  ceased  to  violate  our  neutral  rights,  on  the 
high-seas,  while  she  countenances  her  cruizersin  scutthng  or 
burning,  on  those  seas,  all  American  vessels  bound  toother 
than  her  own  ports,  which  they  happen  to  encounter;  wiiile 
she  disdains  even  to  answer  the  official  remonstrances  of  our 
minister,  on  the  subject,  much  less  to  proffer  re[)araiion. — 
is  the  grossest  abuse  of  terms,  and  an  insulting  mockery  of 
the  understanding.  There  is  no  man  in  the  country ,  of  any 
ingenuousness  of  character,  and  who  has  attended  to  the 
coiirse  of  public  affairs,  that  will  sa)  ,  we  would  have  ever 
Leiu  such  language,  with  respect  to  Great  Britain,  had  she 
stood  in  the  place  of  France,  in  this  particular  case. 

Besidesthe  evidence  of  facts  exisung,  to  prove  tneunintcr- 
Tupted  continuance  oi  the  French  decrees,  we  have  that  of 
numerous,  and  most  unequivocal,  official  declarations,  from 
the  French  emperor.  The  federal  minority  refer  to  son«e  of 
them  in  ti.cir  address,  particularly  to  the  speech  of  the  30th 
March,  1811,  in  which  he  holds  this  language.  ''The  decrees 
of  Berlin  and  Milan  are  the  fundamental  laws  ot  myem|)iie. 
The  fate  of  American  commerce  will  soon  be  decided.  1  will 
favour  it,  if  the  United  States  contorm  themselves  to  these 
decrees.  In  a  contrary  case,  their  vessels  will  be  driven  fiom 
my  empire.*'  W'e  shall  not  stop  to  ask,  now  t  le  idea  oi  an 
obedience,  or  conformity  on  our  part,  to  those  decrees,  and 
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that  of  their  boing  annulled  as  respects  us,  can  be  satisfactori- 
ly reconc'led, — Every  public  declaration  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, made  since  the  '2d  of  November,  wherein  the  de- 
crees are  mentioned,  assert  the  continued  existence  of  them, 
without  mo  lification  of  any  kind.  We  have  discussed  this 
point  so  fnily,  in  preceding  lumbers  of  this  journal,  that 
we  shall  forbear  dwelling  on  it  any  further,  than  to  notice  the 
report  of  the  French  ministerof  foreign  affairs,  to  his  majesty 
the  Emperor,  dated  the  lOihof  March  last,  of  which  the  Ad- 
dress speaks,  a:id  to  which  the  British  government  particularly 
refers,  in  its  late  conditional  revocation  of  its  orders. 

O'lr  readers  should  know,  although  Mr.  Hussel,  American 
chargB  d'affaires  in  London^  pretends  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that,  according  to  the  forms  of  official  proceedings,  adopted 
by  the  French  government,  there  can  be  no  more  solemn,  au- 
thoritative annunciation  of  its  will,  than  a  report  of  this  kind, 
communicated  to  the  Conservative  senate.  Now,  we  find  the 
following  phrase  in  this  report.  *'  As  long  as  the  British  orders 
in  council  are  not  revoked,  and  the  principles  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  in  relaMon  to  neutrals,  put  in  force,  the  decrees 
of  Berlin  and  Milan,  will  subsist,  (doivent  subsisterj^  for  the 
powers  who  suffer  their  flag  to  be  dtnationalized,^'' — The 
reader  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  discover,  what  powers  those 
are,  who,  in  the  understanding  of  France,  suffer  their  flag  to 
be  denationalized  She  has  uniformly  and  repeatedly,  pro- 
claimed as  such,  all  that  submit  either  to  the  orders  in  council, 
or  to  the  right  of  search,  or  who  even  consent  to  trade  with 
England  at  all,  as  long  as  the  latter  refuses  to  recognize  the 
principles  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  the  report  itself,  there 
is  a  reference  to  the  Milan  decree,  for  the  VT»eaning  of  the 
term  denationalized.  On  this  head,  there  can  be  no  mistake 
or  controversy.  Here,  then,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  is  a 
full,  and  formal  republication  of  the  decrees  for  us,  in  case 
we  persist  in  recognizing  the  right  of  search,  or  any  of  the 
principles  condemned  by  his  imperial  majesty. 

In  reply  to  the  observations  made  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
Foster,  Mr.  Monroe  endeavours  to  remove  the  d;fficultv,  in 
this  way.  "  The  report  of  the  F»ench  minister,  on  which  the 
declaration  of  your  government  is  founded,  evidently  refers 
to  the  continental  system,  by  the  means  relied  on  to  enforce 
it.  The  armies  of  France  can  be  of  no  avail,  either  in  tae 
support  or  violation  of  maritime  rights," — These  assertions 
are,  we  must  confess,  no  less  strange,  than  they  are  utterly 
without  foundation. 
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The  report  sets  out  professedlv,  with  an  exposition  of  "  the 
maritime  rights  of  neutrals."  It  gives  a  history  of  the  mea- 
sures, which  had  heen  taken  by  his  Imperial  majesty,  to  pro- 
tect them  agpinst  the  violence  of  England  ;  and  states  his  in- 
tentions, with  respect  to  the  more  complete  execution  of  those 
measures.  This  forms  the  wliole  matter  of  the  report.  What 
other  means  but  his  military  force,  has  he,  or  does  he  pretend 
to  rely  on,*for  the  e^tablisliment  of  the  neutral  rights,  of 
which  he  declares  himself  the  champion  ?  *'  The  disposable 
forces  of  France,"  says  the  report,  **  must  be  directed  whither- 
soever the  English  flag,  and  {]^gs,  denationalized ,  or  convoyed 
by  English  ships  of  war,  may  wish  to  enter.*' — The  principle 
of  this  resolution  is  aimed  at  t!»c  United  States,  as  well  as  at 
the  nations  of  the  continent.  The  only  diffcrejicc  is,  that  Na- 
ture and  the  British  fleet,  interpose  insuperable  obstacles  to 
its  execution,  in  our  regard.  The  pretension  advanced  in  the 
next  paragraph,  *'  of  separating  Englanci  from  all  the  states^ 
whose  independence  she  has  violated,"  by  the  exercise  of 
force  against  the  latter,  if  they  will  not  consent  voluntarily, 
to  this  separation — most  undoubtedly  reaches  us,  pursuant 
tothe  tenorof  every  opinion,  heretoforeexpressed  by  France, 
concerning  our  relations  with  that  power.  We  need  not  add, 
that  such  a  pretension  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  neutrality,  or 
national  independence. — On  the  whole,  even  the  most  cur- 
sory perusal  of  the  report  under  consideration,  will  satisfy  any 
mind,  that  it  is  as  far  from  having  an  exclusive  reference  to 
the  nations  of  Europe,  as  were  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 

We  presume  that  Mr.  Monroe  would  scarcely  have  addu- 
ced, as  a  counter-poise  to  this  report,  the  pleasant  decree  of 
Napoleon,  recently  made  public,  although  dated  the  28th 
April,  1811,  and  enacting,  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Mi- 
lan are  definitively,  (from  the  first  of  November  preceding) 
no  longer  in  force,  as  far  as  regards  American  vessels.  That 
our  administration  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
any  such  decree  as  this ; — that,  in  fact,  it  did  not  exist  until 
afterthe  promulgation,  of  thedeclarationofthe  Prince  regent, 
concerning  the  orders  in  council,  must,  we  think,  be  obvious 
to  all  the  world.  So  sorry  and  ignominious  a  juggle,  as  the  an- 
tedating thus,  a  statute  of  this  nature,  scarcely  deserves  an 
attempt  at  explanation.  It  is  a  most  humiliating  mockery  of 
the  people,  whose  commerce  it  proposes  to  exempt,  from  the 
operation  of  a  system  of  abominable  piracy.  We  have  no 
dpubt,  but  tiiat  it  was  intended  to  sustain  the  imposition, 
practised  upon  them,  in  the  first  instance;  in  relation  to  the 
same  object. 
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The  French  emperor  was  probably  told,  that  all  the  mea- 
sures of  our  adunnistration,  were  rapidly  and  unerringly  gra- 
vitatingto  their  favouritepoint, — a  war  with  hisenemy  ; — that 
they  had  taken  the  repeal  of  his  decrees,  as  the  basis  of  their 
proceedings; — that  they  had  been  called  upon  with  greater 
plausibility,  or  strength  of  reason,  than  they  could  well  elude, 
for  more  direct,  authoritative,  unambiguous  evidence  of  the 
repeal,  than  the  letter  of  the  duke  of  Cad  ore  ; — that  it  would 
be  proper  for  them,  to  have  some  such  evidence,  with  a  view, 
to  the  more  easy  accomplishment  of  iiis,  and  their  paramount 
wish.  We  can  haveno  difficulty, in  conceiving,  thatNapoleon, 
indifferent  as  he  is  about  making  promises  or  declarations  of 
whatever  kind,  when  likely  to  promote  his  views,  was  ready, 
to  furnish  the  supplement  required,  provided,  (as  was  stated 
to  Barlow,  in  refer.ence  to  the  confessedly  "  just  and  unde- 
niableprinciples"orhis  plan,  forihe  regulation  of  iheimperial 
department  toward  us,*)  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  continen- 
tal system,  that  is,  provided  it  were  of  such  a  nature,  as  not 
to  lead  in  fact,  to  the  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council ;  an 
event  which  would,  of  course,  compel  him  either  to  abandon 
the  system,  or  resort  to  some  other  plea  for  its  justification, 
than  British  example.  When  the  declaration  of  the  Prince  re- 
gentappeared,  whichexplicitlystates,  thatthe  ordersin  coun- 
cil, were  to  be  withdrawn,  only  upon  the  absolute,  unconditional 
repeal  of  the  decrees,  there  could,  evidently,  no  longer  be  any 
risk  in  announcing,  with  all  the  solemnity  required,  a  mere 
exemption  of  the  United  States  alone,  from  the  operation  of 
those  decrees. 

It  was  obvious,  moreover, thattheexemption  should,  in  order 
to  give  some  color,  to  the  assertions  of  our  Executive  on  the 
subject,  bear  date,  from  the  1st  of  November,  and  the  decree 
announcing,  it,  if  not  at  the  same  period,  (which  would  have 
rendered  the  imposture  too  glaring,)  at  least,  at  the  time,  when 
hisimperial majesty  wasoihcially  apprizedofourlawof March; 
or,  in  other  words,  of  our  having  taken  the  first  step  of  that 
course,  which  the  duke  of  Cadore*s  letter  prescribed.  Whether 
Mr.  Barlow  had  a  share  in  this  notable  contrivance,  we  will 
not  pretend  to  affirm  positivel}',  but  we  can  venture  to  pre- 
dict, that  it  will  make  but  few  dupes,  even  in  this  country,  al- 
though our  administration  should  have  the  boldness  to  appeal 

*  *'  The  minister  of  foreign  relations  says,  the  emperor  has  vead  my  note 
repeatedly  and  with  great  attention  ;  that  he  told  him  the  reasoiu'iig  of  it  was 
every  where  just,  and  the  conclusions  unde  liable ;  but  to  reconcile  its  prin- 
ciples with  his  continental  system,  presented  difticwltieji  not  e»sy  t»  reuwve,'* 
Barlow,  No.  4. 
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to  it,  as  leoritimate  authority,  in  support  of  their  hypothesis. — 
If  Nve  admit  the  decree  in  question,  to  have  been  framed  bo?ia 
fide,  at  the  }jeriod  of  its  ostensible  date,  as  a  sequel  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Cadore,it  conducts  us  irresistibly  to  the  con- 
clusion, that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French  government  itself, 
the  letter  was  not  regular  evidence,  of  the  revocation  of  the 
decrees,  and  that  the  revocation  was  not  to  be  effectual,  or 
complete,  until  wehad  previously  revived  the non  intercourse 
against  England*.  Thus,  at  all  events,  it  would  appear,  that 
we  were,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Russel,  *'shuffled  intothe 
lead,  where  national  honor,  and  the  law,  required  us  to  fol- 
low." 

Our  administration,  in  their  official  correspondence,  fre- 
quently assuaie  the  fact,  that  France — since  the  date  of  the 
pretended  revocation  of  her  decre:'s, — had  changed  her  policy 
towards  the  United  States.  They  have  done  so,  because  they 
were  sensible,  that,  on  no  other  supposition,  were  they  en- 
titled to  present  this  measure  to  Great  Britain, as  a  motive  to 
the  repeal  of  her  orders,  or,  to  make  it  the  grouiul  of  an  ami- 
cable intercourse  with  her  rival.  How  far,  or  in  what  mode, 
France  had  actually  changed  her  policy,  the  reader  may  j  udge, 
in  part,  from  the  tenor  of  the  preceding  pages.  He  will  find 
additional  materials  for  decision,  and  equally  cogent  reasons, 
for  admiring  the  impartiality  of  the  present  war,  in  what  we 
shall  proceed  to  state,  in  illustration  of  the  respect  paid  to  our 
rights,  the  atonement  made  to  our  honour,  and  the  favour 
shov^n  to  our  commerce,  by  our  ally,  since  the  auspicious 
epoch  just  mentioned.  On  this  head,  we  mighc  perhaps,  rest 
sati?fied,  with  referring  to  the  first  letter  of  instructions  from 
Mr.  Moqroe,  to  Mr.  Barlow,  in  which,  some  very  striking 
details  are  given,  although  the  colouring  employed  by  the  se- 
cretar}-,  is  far  from  being  sufficiently  vivid. 

In  the  history  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  French  ruler, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  since  the  5th  of  August,  the  day 
on  which  his  profession  of  love  was  made,  we  have  been  al- 
ways particularly  struck  with  the  burning  decree  of  Fontain- 
bleaujofthe  19th  of  October,  1810,  which  neither  Mr.  Madi- 
son, nor  Mr.  Monroe,  has  ever  thought  proper  to  specify,  in 
the  list  of  our  grievances.  It  was  issued,  as  should  be  observed, 
but  little  more  than  two  months,  after  the  date  of  Cndore*s 
letter.  The  substance  of  it,  is  as  follows.  *'  That  all  merchan- 

*  A  Moniteur  of  May  last,  gives  this  iaterpretation  to  the  decree.  It  states, 
"  that  the  Freuch  decrees  were  not  repealed  with  respect  to  America,  till 
ikpril  28tb,  1811." 
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dize  of  British  origin,  without  distinction,  or  to  whomsoever 
belojigingy  found  throughout  the  imperial  dominions,— in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Holland,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg, 
in  the  Hanseatic  towns,  in  the  lUyrian  provinces,  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  country,  from  the  Mein  to  the  Sea,  (in- 
cluding of  course,  the  states  of  the  Rhenish  confederation,) 
in  the  Spanish  Provinces,  occupied  by  French  troops,  or  in 
the  Spanish  cities  within  the  reach  of  those  troops, — should 
be  seized,  and  burnt.'"'' 

Among  all  the  excesses  of  passion  and  malice,  recorded  of 
phrenetic  despotism,  there  is  nothing  more  wild  or  execrable 
than  this  decree.  But  its  general  enormity  is  not  the  point, 
to  which  we  wish  most  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  It  is,to  thecircumstanceot  ivseiuoracing,  aiiiong 
the  rest,  American  property,  existing  not  only  in  the  French 
dominions,  but  in  countries  noimnalli/  indepencient,  and 
neutral ;  property  brought  to  them,  in  the  course  of  a  trade 
authorized  by  their  governments.  No  exception  was  made 
of  the  goods  belonging  to  our  citizens,  either  in  the  law  it- 
self, or  in  its  execution  ;  and  we  know  thut  it  was  very  ge- 
nerally executed.  These,  to  a  large  amourt,  were  thrown, 
indiscriiiiinatel}',  into  the  bouhres,  nuide  at  Hamburg,  at 
Amsterdam,  Lei psic,  FranKtbrt,  Berlin,  &c. 

If  tht-re  be  any  principle  clearly  established,  under  the 
law  of  nations,  it  is  this, — that  the  property  of  a  neutral, 
should  be  sacred  from  external  violence,  in  a  neutral  or  in- 
dependent territory,  and  even  in  an  enemy's  country.  In  the 
case  of  Spain,  for  instance,  the  law  of  nations  forbade  the 
French  armies  there,  to  destroy  or  confiscate,  bona  Jide  Ame- 
rican property,  no  matter  of  what  description. — Bonaparte, 
however,  the  apostle  of  the  maxim,  that  even  enemy's  pro- 
perty, should  be  safe,  on  the  high  seas,  under  the  neutral 
flag, — which,  too,  he  considers,  as  in  some  sort,  *'  an  exten- 
sion of  neutral  territory,'' — asserts  nevertheless,  the  right, 
and  enforces  it,  of  destroying,  on  land  neutral  property, 
found,  not  merely  in  an  enemy's  territory,  but  even  in  air- 
lied,    or  neutral  and  independent  countries. 

It  would  appear,  that  our  administration  concur  with  him 
in  the  doctrine,  that  the  sphere  of  neutral  rights,  is  limited 
to  the  high  seas.  For,  this  decree  of  Fontainbleau  was,  we 
presume,  (if  it  had  not  been  entirely  forgotten,)  meant  to  be 
included  by  Mr.  Madison,  among  those  edicts,  mentioned  in 
his  message,  *'  which,   though  not  affecfiiig  our  neutral  vela- 
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tions^   are  nevertheless^  founded  in  tinjust  principles'^ — Mr. 
Monroe,    moreover,   has  the  followinir  phrase  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mr  Foster.    **  The  decree  of  Foniainbleau,  having 
no  effect  on  the  high  seas^    cannot  he  bronght  into  discns^^ion. 
It  ezidently  has  no  connexion  with  neutral  rights.''' '^^^'>^y  we 
must  express  our  snrprise,  at  this  novel  principle,   in  the 
mouth  of  the  Executive  of  a  neutral  and  coinniercial  people, 
and  aver,  that  it  is  wholly  unwarranted  by  the  law  of  nations. 
The  neutral,  heretolore,  was  universally  allowed  to  be  en- 
titled to  full  security  for  his  property,  lawfully  acquired,  and 
embarked  in  an  authorized  trade,  not  oniy  on  the  high  seas, 
but  in  the  dominions  of  a  belligerent,  and  a Jbrtiori,  in  those 
of  a  neutral  power.  Any  violence ilone  to  hit,  property,  by  a 
belligerent  government,  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  was  con- 
sidered as  an  invasion  of  his  rights,   and  a  breach  of  public 
faith.  The  attempt  by  the  belligerent,  to  destroy  the  property 
of  a  neutral,  in  a  country  other  than  its  own,  particularly  in 
a  neutral  or  allied  country, — to  uiake  it  penal,  for  the  Uinitral 
to  have  traded  w\t\  .<iich  country,  in  merchandize  of  any  de^ 
scription,  when  ihe  trade  was  sanctioned  by  the  authorities  of 
the  cr.untry  itself,  would  have  been  regarded,  as  an  undis- 
guieJ  pro'cri'  tion  of  all  neutrality.   'Thi>,  undeniably,  is  the 
const)-)  i.tion  to  be  put  upon  t!ie  decrees,  both  of  Rambouillet 
and  FoiVTiinbJeau,  which,  nevi  rtheless,  are  said  to  have,  "  no 
connexion  \\  ^i\  our  neutral  rights.** 

If  r!»e  neutral  had  no  rights,  hut  when  on  the  high  seas,  Ids 
situation  would,  indeed,  be  deplorable.  His  immunities  there, 
would  not,  i.)  ariy  case,  be  worth  a  struggle.  Of  what  n»ighty 
avail  (or  him,  would  be  the  pvivilegfe  of  navigating  the  high 
seas  with  security, if  a  belligerent,  having  the  power,  could,  on 
bis  arrival  at  a  neutral  or  alliei  port,  destroy  his  property  at 
will,  wiihoiU  violating  his  rights'^  Vet  this  is  the  doctrine  ad- 
vanc'^d  in  terms,  by  'he  very  men,  in  onrpuhlic  councils,  who 
in  their  relations  xrith  Great  Brita  ?i,  are  most  clamorous,  about 
th  integru\  of  neutr.d  rights,  as  guaranteed  to  us  b)'  the  law 
of  nations,  and  who,  adhere  inflexibly,  even  to  the  most  ques- 
tionable pietensiOMS  of  neutrality.  We  can  want  no  stronger 
proot  of  their  eagerness,  to  screen  the  enormities,  and  to 
tavour  the  cause  of  France,  than  their  proceeding  in  this  in- 
stance. From  the  theatre  where  France,  can,  by  her  inordi- 
nate power,  extinguish  our  trade,  they  exclude  neutral 
rights  altogether ;  while  they  would  allow  thtm  no  other 
sphere,  than  that,  where  Franco  is  con.paratirely  impotent, 
and  the  neutral  at  the  mercy  of  Great  Britain. 
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Tli^^se  edicts  of  France,"  founded  in  unjust  principles,"and 
under  which,  as  Mr.  Madison  ventures  to  confess,  *' a  great 
aniouiuoi  American  property  has  been  seized,  and  condemn- 
ed," doatFectour  neutral  relations,"  in  the  most  direct  man- 
uer,  andj--wlien  the  general  course  of  our  roreign  polic}', 
during  the  few  years  past,  is  considered, — enter  very  pro- 
perly, into  '*  the  questions"  between  the  United  States,  and 
Grrat  Britain.  They  are  founded  in  principles,  not  merely 
**  unjust,"  but  strictly  unlawful  and  ruinous  ;  and  by  this  cir- 
cumstance,— exclusive  of  tiie  savage  and  destructive  manner 
of  their  c'xecution, — constitute  a  violation  of  our  neutra! 
rights.  They  arrogate  to  Fr  luce  the  prerogative  of  interpo- 
sing her  military  force,  to  destroy  a  trade,  between  the  U- 
nited  Stat  s,  and  other  neutral  or  independent  countries, 
lawful  in  Itself,  and  pros-^cute  I  with  the  fml  sanction  and  con- 
sent of  the  latter;  and  this,  upon  no  other  plea,  than  that 
ot  furthc  ring  belligerent  purposes. 

What  more  is  Great  Britain  alleged  to  do,  by  her  orders  in 
council  ?  The  only  difference  in  the  case,  is,  the  nature  of  the 
force  used,  the onrbeidg  milit;iry,  the  otiier  naval.  But  surely, 
this  Circumstance  does  not  tDUch  the  principle  of  right  on  any 
side — Aiid  yet,  Mr.  Mathson  has  never  pretended  to  say, 
the  orders  in  council,  did  not  "affect  our  neutral  relations."-^- 
The  French  edicts,  go  still  further  than  the  extent  we  have 
just  stated  ; — and  i'.ifinitely  beyond  any  belligerent  claims, 
ever  preferred  by  the  British. — They  leave  to  the  neutral,  no 
right  of  security  whatever,  for  his  merchandize  of  any  des- 
cription, in  any  part  of  the  world,  where  the  arms  or  influ- 
ence of  France,  can  reach  it  ;  they  subject  it  to  destruction  or 
cotifisc;ition,even  by  ex postjacto  rescripts,  and  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  mere  convenience,  and  arbitrary  will.  Let  the  decrees 
of  Ramboui'iet  and  Fontain'oleau,  be  taken  together,  and 
fairly  •  -amined  in  their  spirit,  drift,  and  execution,  and  it 
wiii  be  toufessed,  t'lat  they  are  susceptible  of  no  other  in- 
terpretation ;  that  the}'  form  a  system  of  the  most  atrocious, 
and  as  we  but  too  wed  know,  most  destructive  war  upon  our 
neutral  rights,    and  upon  all  neutrality. 

Who,. in  fart,  can  understand,  or  what  sound  logic  will  war- 
rant, the  distiitciion  set  up,  between  edicts  violating  neutral 
rights,  and  affecting  neutral  relations,  and  edicts  which  have 
not  this  character,  although  both  are  attended  with  the  same 
loss  and  practical  injustice  to  the  neutral, — although,  in  truth, 
those  enumerated  in  the  laiier  class,  may  he  infinitely  the  most 
injuriousand  disgraceful,  and  acknowledged, even  by  theper- 
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sons,  who  draw  the  distinction,  to  be  no  other  than  schemes 
of  wide  wasting  rapine,  presented  under  the  most  preposterous 
and  flimsy  glosses  ?  We  rub  our  foreheads  in  vain,  for  lights, 
when  we  are  told  by  our  ingenious  administration,  that  the 
English  blockade  of  May,  1806,  although  while  in  force,  it 
did  but  benefit  our  trade,  and  although  it  is  now  admitted  to 
have  no  agency  whatever,  is  still  a  violation  of  our  neutral 
rights,  and  affects  our  neutral  relations,  so  as  to  authorize 
France  to  call  upon  us  to  resist  it,  by  arms  ;  but  that  t!ie  Ram- 
bouillet  or  Fontainbleau  decree,  '*  founded  in  unjust  princi- 
ples,'* and  under  which  "  a  great  amount  of  American  pro- 
perty was  seized  and  confiscated,"  or  burnt,  in  a  manner  the 
mo?t  barbarous,  and  piratical,  "  has  no  connexion  whatever, 
with  neutral  rights,"  and  gives  no  title  to  Great  Britain,  even 
to  notice  the  affair  at  all !  We  ask  ourselves,  whether  it  can 
be  trup,  that  the  theory  of  neutral  rights,  and  obligations,  is 
but  a  tissue  of  arbitrary  and  technical  distinctions,  stripped 
of  every  relation  ; — a  system  of  political  metaphysics,  near- 
ly as  subtle  and  abstruse,  and  quite  as  unintelligible,  for 
those  who  do  not  iiappen  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  French  school,  as  the  transcendentalism  of  the  Geruian 
ontologist,  Kant.  Formerly,  the  violation  of  neutral  rights, 
was  determined  by  circumstances  of  injustice  and  injury  ; — 
the  existence  and  extent  of  the  rights  themselves,  by  the  state 
of  things ;  every  political  principle,  as  a  great  writer  has  ob- 
served, deriving  from  this,  its  distinguishing  colour,  and  dis- 
criminating effect.  Neutrality  once  consisted  in  the  obser- 
Tanceof  a  plain /Jrjc/icfl/ rule  of  conduct ; — that  of  not  favour- 
ing one  belligerent  to  the  detriment  of  the  other,  and  of  act- 
ing with  perfect  equality,  and  impartiality,  between  both. 

Let  this  honest,  unsophistical  nation,  attend  for  a  uioment, 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  adepts  at  Washington,  reason  for 
her,  in  their  discussions  with  Gryat  Britain. — The  latter  says 
to  them  :  '^  You  allege,  that  we  have,  by  issuing  paper  block- 
ades,  and  condemning  3  our  ships  under  them,  violated  your 
neutral  rights  ; — you  have,  therefore,  with  but  a  short  inter- 
val  of  relaxation,  pursued,  ever  since  the  commenceinent  of 
this  alleged  violation,  a  system  of  commercial  restrictions, 
the  object  of  which  was,  to  inflict  upon  us,  what  it  was  pre- 
sumed would  be,  severe  and  enfeebling  privations,  fitted  to 
bring  us  to  your  notions  of  right  :^}'ou  have  cut  us  otf, 
from  all  intercourse  with  you,  avowedly  with  a  view  to  coer- 
cion, and,  in  conformity  to  the  duties,  which,  as  a  neutral, 
you  professed  to  owe  to  France.  But  France,  to  say  nothing 
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of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  has  far  surpassed  us,  in  the 
extent  of  her  spoliations  on  your  trade;  and  the  extravagance 
of  her  pretensions." 

"  She  has,  under  other  edicts,  which  you  yourselves  qua- 
lify, *  as  unjustifiable  aggressions  on  the  rights  of  the  United 
States,'  '  not  having  the  semblance  of  right  to  support 
them,'*  seized  and  confiscated  your  vessels  entering  her 
ports,  and  even  those  of  other  countries,  in  the  fair  course  of 
trade  ; — she  has  plundered  you  of  '  avast  property'  brought 
to  her  own  dominions,  and  to  independent  territories,  also  in 
the  fair  course  of  trade  ; — -her  influence  has  been  exerted,  to 
your  incalculable  injury  in  all  the  countries  to  which  her 
power  has  extended  ;t — she  makes  it  penal  for  you  to  trade 
with  independent  powers,  in  goods  of  British  origin,  by  de- 
claring such  goods,  even  when  your  property,  liable  to  con- 
fiscation wherever  accessible  to  her  arms  ; — she  employs  her 
military  force  with  those  powers,  to  compel  them  to  deny 
you  a  trade  with  them — in  goods  of  this  description,  although 
it  is  unquestionably  your  mutual  inclination,  and  your  com- 
mon right,  to  pursue  it; — she  asserts  the  privilege,  and  pur- 
sues the  practice,  of  invading  and  occupying  with  her  troops, 
the  territories  of  every  state,  without  exception,  which  con- 
sents to  receive  our  manufactures  or  produce  ;  for  the  avow- 
ed purpose  of  effecting  the  ruin  of  our  commerce,  and  the 
overthrow  of  our  power. — You  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that 
this  pretension  militates  against  the  most  important  neutral 
rights  ;  that  your  commercial  restrictions  were  of  a  tendency 
to  injure  us  much,  and  to  harm  France  but  little,  if  not  to 
promote  her  plans  ;  that  the  property  of  which  she  plunder- 
ed you,  formed  an  accession  of  some  importance,  to  her  re- 
sources of  war. 

France  has  retracted  none  of  her  pretensions  ; — she  has  re- 
stored no  particle  of  the  property  which  she  has  ravished 
from  you  ; — she  has  made  you  no  reparation  in  any  shape 
for  your  enormous  losses  ;  no  apology,  for  the  contumelious 
epithets  she  has  applied  to  you  ;  she  promises  none,  and  will 
make  none  ; — and  yet,  you  have  pursued  no  plan  of  resist- 
ance or  coercion,  as  regards  her;  your  ports  are  open,  for  the 
reception  of  her  produce,  and  her  shipping  of  every  descrip- 
tion ; — you  deny  her  nothing! — Can  such  conduct  as  this  be 
called  impartial  neutrality  ?  If,  as  a  neutral,  you  labour  under 
the  obligation  towards  France,  of  resisting  our  alleged  en- 
croachments, do  you  not  owe  us  the  like  obligation,  of  repel- 

*  Letter  of  instructions  to  Barlow,  f  lh\4. 
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ling  those  of  France,  of  which  the  ubject,   and  immediate 
tendency,  is  our  destruction  r'* 

Mark  now  the  reply  of  our  Executive  : — Wliat  you  affirm 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  France,  i^  for  the  most  part 
true,  and  since  the  2d  of  November  1810,  we  have  been 
upon  that  footing  witli  her.  which  you  describe.  Bei>ides  her 
decrees  of  Berhn  and  I\Iilan  which  she  his  rcvokt-d,  and  the 
revival  of  uhich,  although  there  waiflconiV/zb/i^w^.^ryMfj/ at- 
tached to  the  revocation,  was  not  provided  for,  on  an^j  co  it  n^ 
gaicy  Zi'hatetcr^ — she  has  issued  either  edicts  not  yet  recd- 
icd,  under  which  she  has  confiscated  '  a  vast  amount*  of  (■ur 
property. — These  edicts,  vve  confess,  are  an  unjustifiable  ag- 
gression on  the  ris^ltfsoi  the  United  Stntes  ;  but  not  on  their 
neutral  lights,  Wiih  the  latter,  neither  the  edicts  them- 
selves, nor  the  spoliations  on  our  property  of  any  kind, 
which  France  has  committed  oji  land,  have  any  connexion. 

**  The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,    havm;;  an  operation  on 
the  high  seas,  alone  violated  our  n  utral  rights  ;  they  aione, 
of  course,  affected  ourwfu/rfl/ relations,  and  properly  entered 
into  the  *  questions'  between  us.   The  conduct  of  France  to- 
wards the  United  States,  on  the  continent,  however  piratical 
or  oppressive, — the  principles  she  may  advance,    to  be  exe- 
cuted there,  however  incompatible  with  our  mere  rights,  and 
if  acv^uiesced  in,  to  vour  safety, — are  not  a  matter  which  we 
can  be  called  upon  to  discuss  with  you, — the  laws  of  neutrali- 
ty, not  obliging  us  to  resist  them,    inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
violate  neutral  lights,  whichalone,  we  are  bound  to  protect. 
— On  this  score,   we  owe  you  no  account  of   our   conduct. 
If  France  has  deprived   us  of  the   privilege  of  trading,     in 
3'our  produce,  or  manufactures,  with  her  dominions,  or  those 
of  her  aiiies,  or  even  of  neutrals,  she  has  done  this,  by  vir- 
tue of  a  UiUnicipal  or  territorial  sovereignty,  with  which  we 
have  no  rii^ht  to  interfere.    ^Ve  have  nothins:  to  do  with  the 
compulsion  she  may  exercise  in  this  case,    over  any  power 
whatever.  You  have  fallen  into  a  mistake,  as  to  the  character 
cf  our  relative  deportment,  by  confounding  the  rights  of  the 
United  States,  with  ihehfientral  rights ;  as  you  have  not  distin- 
guished between  a  coiiditiuu^l  rcxocation  and  a  revocation  with 
a  Londitional subscqucjit ;  between  municipal  regulations,  and 
belligerent  measures,   although  tlje  former  may,  indeed,   be 
solely  intended  to  accomplish  your  destruction." — &c.  ice. 

•  Air.  Monroe's  letter  to  Mr.  Foster,  of  Juns  6Lh,  IS  12. 
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Notwithstanding  the  "  confident  expectations"  of  our  Ex- 
ecutive,— the  hopes  growing  out  of  continual  disappointment, 
and  bottomed  on  the  usual  grounds  of  despair. — France  has 
restored  no  part  of  the  immense  prey  ravished  from  our  mer- 
chants, with  circumstances  of  such  unparalleled  contumely 
and  perfidy.  To  the  clafms  made  upon  her  for  indemnity,  she 
has  not  deigned  to  give  even  an  oral  answer.  All  the  **  humi- 
liations," as  they  are  so  properly  styled,  in  the  Address,  of 
ourpresent  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Paris,  have  been  insuf- 
ficient to  extort,  even  a  vague  promise,  a  species  of  repara- 
tion,  in  which  the  French  government  deals  so  lavishly.  If 
servility  could  have  been  of  any  avail,  Mr.  Barlow  may  be  said 
to  have  set  out  with  it,  as  his  credential's,  when  he  received 
from  Mr,  Monroe,  authority  to  consent  to  the  restitution  of 
the  French  property  seized  for  a  breach  of  the  non-inter- 
course law,  provided  the  French  government  would  restore, 
that  of  our  citizens  pillaged  under  the  Rambouillet  decree; 
—an  arrangement  which  would  necessarily  imply,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  notorious  fact,  and  to  their  own  declarations  on 
the  subject,  that  the  United  States  were  the  aggressors  by 
their  law,  and  of  course,  that  the  "  reprisals"  of  France  were 
justifiable. 

Another  twelvemonth  of  humble  solicitation,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Barlow,  would  be  equally  fruitless,  as  to  the  recovery  of 
any  portion  of  American  property,  confiscated  in  France.  Let 
us  offer  what  degrading  conditions  we  may,  although  they 
may  serve  as  food  for  the  scorn  of  the  plunderer,  they  will 
never  be  effectual  to  relax  his  hold,  on  the  one  hundred  mil- 
lions. The  magnitude  alone  of  the  sum,  as  was  observed  by 
General  Armstrong,  who  well  knew  the  character  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  is  sufficient  to  render  recovery 
hopeless.  The  fact  is,  that  his  Imperial  majesty,  our  gracious 
ally,  has  it  not  to  restore.  It  has  long  since  passed  into,  and 
from,  his  military  chest  in  Spain.  We  have  the  consolation,  if 
no  other  remains,  of  having  nerved  his  protecting  jjrm  in  that 
quarter.  The  French  exchequer  cannot  afford  wherewithal  to 
satisfy  the  exigencies  of  his  situation. — Plunder  is  one  of 
the  motives  of  the  war,  with  which  he  is  about  to  devastate 
the  north  of  Europe.  Is  it  to  be  expected,  that  any  portion  of 
that  which  he  may  now  glean,  at  the  peril  of  his  crown,  Will 
be  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  a  debt  of  justice  to  us, 
who  are,  in  his  eyes,  but  the  most  feeble,  and  abject  of  the 
instruments  of  his  designs  on  England  ?  We  know  not  what 
lurking  hope,  our  Executive  may  have  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause we  know  not  what  equivalent  he  has  in  store,  but  we  are 
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satisfied  that  there  is  no  lounger,  .ibout  any  one  of  the  coflTcc 
rooms  of  Paris,  who  would  not  either  smile  or  stare,  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  idea.  The  character  and  necessities  of  Bona- 
parte are  better  understood  among  all  classes  of  his  subjects. 

Mr.  Barlow,  it  would  appear,  was  willinix  to  sign  a  treaty, 
without  obtaining  previous  restoration,  of  the  proceeds  of 
American  property  confiscated.  This  matter  was  to  be  adjust- 
ed by  separate  convention,  "  in  the  manjier  the  least  onerous  to 
the  French  treasury y  1  he  proposition  was  tantamount  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  claim,  and  the  hope  was  probably  enter- 
tained;  that  being  viewed  in  this  light,  by  his  Imperial  majes- 
t}^  itinight  induce  him  to  turn  a  more  propitious  ear,  to  the 
suppliant  strains  warbled  forth  on  the  subject  of  a  treaty. 
Knowing  the  hopelessness  of  the  case,  and  that  national  ho- 
nor was  a  consideration  reserved  e-sclusively,  for  our  relations 
with  England,  Mr.  Barlow  was  not  unwilling, — and  in  this 
he  showed  some  judgment,—  to  refer  the  point  of  indemnity 
to  the  Greek  calends,  for  discussion. 

How,  indeed,  could  the  indi\idual  be  himself  squeamish  or 
suppose  his  principals  so,  on  any  score  of  national  interest 
or  reputation,  when  he  contemplated  the  nature  of  the  en- 
terprise, in  which  he  was  engaged — A  commercial  treaty 
with  Bonaparte  ! — It  is  just  as  if  we  read  of  such  a  treaty, 
having  been  propsed  to  the  two  Barbarossas,  the  renowned 
pirates  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who,  very~much  in  the 
manner  of  their  faithful  disciple  of  this  day,  declared  them- 
selves the  friends  of  the  seas,  but  the  enemies  of  all  who 
sailed  upon  it.  The  \e\y  idea,  of  treaty,  implies  some  con- 
fidence in  the  good  faith  of  the  party,  with  whom  it  is  to  be 
made.  This  is  its  true,  and  only  substantial  hasis.  But  lives 
there  a  man  so  credulous,  as  to  imagine,  that  Bonaparte  is  to 
be  swayed,  by  any  common  ties  of  the  kind  ? — He  acknow- 
ledges no  rights  or  obligations  where  the  sword  can  prevail. 


Jura  sibi  nesrat  iiata 


Nil  ntMi  arrogat  armis. 


— A  commercial  treaty  with  Bonaparte,  solicited  by  the 
United  States!!!  Is  it  then  forgotten  that,  at  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Berlin  decree,  we  had  such  a  treaty  with 
him,  which  that  decree  completely  annulled  ;* — that  be  never 


*  '*  It  shall  be  lawful,"  says  the  l'2th  article  of  the  Convention  to  which  we 
refer,  "  for  the  citizens  of  eitiier  country  to  sail  with  their  ships  and  merchan- 
flisr,  from  any  port  zcknfcver,  to  nry  port  of  the  fvnny  of  the  o! her,  and  to  sail  and 
trade  with  their  ships,  and  mtrch.uidise,  vi'Mh  perfect  security  aud  liberty,  frcm 
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even  so  far  consulted  the  laws  of  common  decorum,  in  such 
cases,  as  to  make  explanations,  or  to  tender  any  apology ;  that 
afterwards,  until  the  treaty  expired  by  its  own  limitations,  in 
1809,  not  only  were  its  provisions  totally  disregarded,  in  all 
our  relations,  but  its  existence  entirely  overlooked  ;  not  even 
noticed. — True: — our  administration  seemed  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  him,  in  consigning  this  instrument  to  oblivion.  Its 
abrogation  was  never  taken  into  the  account,  in  the  estimate 
of  the  wrongs  done  us  by  France,  under  her  decrees.  Eng- 
land was  placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  her,  although 
there  was  no  treaty  to  be  infringed  by  the  orders  in  council!! 

According  to  the  ideas  whicii  prevailed  before  this  new  era 
of  public  law,  the  violent  destruction  of  a  solemn  treaty,  was 
deemed  the  severest  wound,  that  could  be  inflicted,  upon  the 
honour  of  the  nation,  that  suffered  it;  a  wound  which  must 
continue  open,  until  formal  and  full  atonement  were  made. 
It  was  held  to  be  the  greatest  possible  aggravation  of  injury  j 
attaching  to  the  invasion  of  right,  which  it  might  accompany, 
a  character  of  injustice  and  contumely,  altogether  peculiar, 
and  unrivalled.  Had  England  stood  in  the  place  of  France, 
in  this  instance,  we  should  have  seen,  that  the  old  maxims  of 
state-reason,  were  not  forgotten  by  the  American  Executive. 

A  commercial  treaty  with  the  military  despotism  of  France! 
Mr.  Barlow  himself  had  a  deeper  insight  into  the  genius  of 
a  system,  which,  from  necessity,  as  well  as  feeling,  wages 
a  deadly  war  on  commerce,  than  to  hope  for  the  serious  ac- 
complishment of  such  a  project.  This  would  not  appear  from 
the  tenor  of  his  o^'acj/ correspondence^  for  there,  even  as  late 
as  the  third  of  March  last,  he  announces  in  the  most  en- 
couraging terms,  his  expectation  that  a  treaty  would  arrive 
among  us,  before  Congress  should  adjourn.  But  the  fact  is 
put  beyond  doubt  or  denial,  by  a  private  letter  of  this  honest 
minister,  bearing  date  only  the  29th  of  February  preceding, 
of  unquestionable  authenticity,  produced  and  ifead  by  the 
honourable  Mr.  Bayard  in  the  Senate,  on  the  discussion  of 
the  war  question,  before  that  body.  We  annex  "belpw  in  a 
note,  the  history  of  this  disclosure,  in  an  extract  from  the 
speech  of  the  eloquent  senator*. 

the  countries,  ports  and  places  of  those  who  are  enemies  of  both,  or  of  either 
ports,  witbout  any  opposition,  or  disturbance  vvhatevei*,  and  to  pass  not  only  di- 
rectly from  the  places  and  ports  of  the  enemy  aforementioned,  to  neutral  ports 
and  places,  but  also  from  one  place  belongit;g  to  an  eiicniy,  to  another  place 
belonging  to  an  enemy,  whether  they  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  power, 
or  under  several." 

*  *'  Mr.  Bayard  said,   you  expert  a  commercial  treaty,   which  ia  to  give  a«« 
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We  wish  the  affair  to  be  upon  record,  because  it  will  teach 
the  world,  how  faithfully  we  are  represented  in  Paris.  It  is 
time  for  the  American  people  to  learn,  that  a  correspondence 
between  their  Executive,  and  his  minister  plenipotentiary  in 

tivity  to  your  commerce,  by  opening  the  ports  of  France  to  your  trade  ;  it  is  a 
delusion,  which  time  will  dissipate  and  nnder  which  we  ought  not  to  act.  He 
knew  the  source  of  this  delusion.  It  grew  out  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Barlow,  our 
minister  in  France,  to  Mr.  Granger,  the  postm aster-gen tral.  That  letter,  he 
nnderstood  was  dat»^  about  the  16th  of  February,  with  an  indorsement  of  the 
3d  of  March.  Mr.  Barlow  expressed  the  exi^ectation  of  forming  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  French  Government,  and  the  Hornet  was  detained  for  the  purpoi^e 
of  carrying  it.  fie  belieied  the  coivUry  was  most  grossly  deceked  ami  im}Kised  upon 
ly  this  letter  of  Mr.  Bnrlow.  That  gentleman  never  entertained  the  opinion 
which  the  letter  expressed.  He  knew  and  was  entnely  satis6ed  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  the  letter,  that  a  treaty  which  was  to  open  the  ports  of  France  to 
the  trade  of  this  country  was  impracticable.  Mr.  B.  said  he  spoke  not  on  the 
ground  of  presumption,  nor  of  any  slight  evidence.  He  had  seen  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Barlow  to  Mr.  Latrobe,  of  which  he  held  an  extract  in  his  hand,  which  wa« 
dated  on  the  19tk  of  February ,  which  in  very  eloquent  terms  and  on  the  strongest 
grounds,  expressed  an  opinion,  that  no  cooimeicial  arrangement  would  be  en- 
tered into  by  the  French  government.  He  would  read  the  extract  to  the  senate. 
Mr.  B.  here  read  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Barlow  to  Mr.  La- 
trobe, dated  the  29th  of  February,  1812. 

**  The  expectations  of  yourself  and  my  other  friends  on  my  doings  here  arc 
too  high  I  fear  to  be  realized.  It  is  very  difficult  to  produce  a  change  in  a 
system  combined  with  so  many  circumstances  of  vengeance  and  other  strong 
passions  arrayed  against  an  enemy,  as  is  the  aBti-commercial  system  of  Napo- 
leon. Argument  and  eloquence  have  but  little  power  in  the  case.  That  old 
fashioned  g-oddess,  whom  artists  represent  with  banded  eyes  and  a  pair  of  scale 
has  still  less  to  do.  And  if  you  suppose  me  with  the  help  of  these  capable  of 
orertuming  a  decision  which  the  cries  of  twenty  commercial  cities  going  to  de- 
cay, and  the  united  voice  of  all  the  wise  and  honest  men  of  this  nation  have  not 
been  able  to  shake  nor  scarcely  to  modify,  I  can  only  wish,  and  that  with  little 
hope,  that  you  may  not  be  disappointed." 

**  This  letter  was  written  after  the  letter  to  Mr.  Granger,  which  gave  the  as- 
surances of  a  commercial  treaty,  and  only  three  days  before  the  postscript  in- 
dorsed on  the  letter,  which  alleged  the  detention  of  the  Hornet  to  be  in  order  ta 
send  the  treaty  to  this  country.  It  did  not  belong  to  him  to  account  for  the  contra- 
diction bet'Jteen  the  letters  ;  poets  might  be  intitled  to  indulgences  rehen  even  voriting  prose^ 
fc/iich  zcere  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  a>orW." 

Heretofore,  we  should  only  have  said  to  Mr.  Barlow,  in  the  verse  of  Dryden, 

*'  Rhyme  is  the  rock  on  which  thou  art  to  wreck." 

But  his  diplomacy,  proves  to  be  another,  upon  which  he  i>  likely  to  be  totally 
lost.  Before  we  read  his  correspondence,  we  thought  this  country  had  reached 
the  lowest  depth  of  disgrace,  in  its  discussions  with  France,  and  it  was  some  kind 
of  comfort  to  us  to  imagine,  that  a  lower  was  not  possible.  "We  were,  however, 
Badly  mistaken.  Nothing  can  prove  more  strikingly  the  conBdtnce,  which  our 
Executive  must  have,  in  the  patience  and  credulity  of  this  nation,  than  the  mu- 
tilated shape  in  which  the  correspondence  of  Barlow  was  submitted  to  Congress, 
His  principal  note  to  the  duke  of  Ba5<an«,  as  it  is  given  to  us,  begins  in  this  war, 
**  For  all  these  considerations  and  others  which  I  have  had  tlie  booonr  to  evplairr 
to  your  excelltacy,"  &u  4tc.     What  these  couaiderations  were,  as  stattd  by  Mr. 
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France  may  be  artificially  so  framed,  as  to  produce  the  parti- 
cular impressions,  which  the  views  of  party  may  render  it  de- 
sirable they  should  receive,-^with  an  utter  disregard,  at  the 
same  time,  of  facts,  and  real  appearances; — that  the  tone  of 
boldness  and  asperity,  now  and  then  indulged  in  an  official 
remonstrance  at  Paris,  may  be  a  matter  of  previous  arrange- 
ment, or  private  explanation  with  the  French  government, 
always  ready  to  check  its  overbearing  arrogance  of  spirit, 
and  to  take  the  cue,  when  a  particular  form  of  expression^ 
may  be  useful  or  necessary ,^  to  the  success  of  a  common  plot# 

Mr.  Barlow  will  not  want  for  an  opportunity,  of  gratifying 
his  rage  for  treaty- making,  before  he  leaves  Paris.  He  will,  in 
all  likelihood,  be  called  upon  to  sign  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  his  Imperial  majesty.  It  is  the  prospect  of  this 
alliance,  that  makes  the  war  with  England,  so  unutterably  hi- 
deous to  our  imagination.  In  some  shape  or  other,  it  must 
come,  let  the  hopes  and  resolves  of  men  be  what  they  may* 
If  the  war  should  continue,  we  must  fraternize  fully,  with 
French  systemized  robbery  and  usurpation.  It  is  idle  to  ex- 
pect, that  Bonaparte  will,  after  having  entangled  us  thus  faf 
in  his  toils,  suffer  us  to  escape  the  fate,  of  all  the  other  vic- 
tims of  his  artifices.  Neither  menaces  nor  cajolery  will  be 
spared,  if  necessary  to  consummate  his  triumph,  over  this 
last  of  Republics. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  we  shall  be  long  content  to  wage 
such  hostilities  against  England,  as  those,  to  which  our  own 
puny  resources  of  offence,  must  limit  us ;  or  that  we  can  long 
persist  in  bearing  the  blows,  which  her  gigantic  force  will  en- 
able her  to  inflict,  without  resorting, — let  our  original  repug- 
nance to  the  step  be  ever  so  great, — -to  whatever  aid  may  be 
had  from  without,  as  a  means  of  invigorating  the  one,  and 
lessening  the  weight  of  the  other.  Insensibly,  as  our  sufferings 
increase,  and  our  animosities  fester,  we  shall  become, — 
under  the  influence  of  passion  and  necessity, — reconciled  to 
that  community  of  effort  with  France,  which  may  now  excite 
horror  in  the  prospect.  We  shall  find  our  resources  and  coun* 
cils,  under  the  uncontrollable  guidance  of  Bonaparte,  be- 
fore we  are  aware  of  our  real  situation,  and  when  we  are  no 
longer  in  a  state  of  mind,  to  appreciate  itsparamount  dangers. 

Barlow,  it  was  af  particular  importance  to  the  American  public  to  know,  but  it 
was  thought  proper  that  they  should  not  see  the  light.  Their  purport  was,  we 
presume,  to  induce  his  Imperial  majesty,  to  change  his  system  with  respect  to 
us,  and  it  would  be  well,  if  we  could  learn,  how  Mr.  Barlow  reasoned  to  this 
effect.  He  probably  selected  topics  of  argument, — **  considerations"— which 
either,  do  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  administration;  or  which  have  a  tendency 
to  exhibit  their  Imperial  ally,  in  too  unfavourable  a  point  of  view. 
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The  authors  of  the  present  war,  anticipate  this  result. 
Fearful  of  the  operation  of  those  feelings,  which  even  the 
possibility  of  it,  is  calculated  to  rouse,  in  the  breasts  of  the 
honest  and  thinking  part  of  the  community,  they  labour 
strenuously  to  persuade  us,  that  it  mav,  and  will  be  averted. 
But  none  see  more  clearly,  that  it  is  inevitable.  None  desire 
it  more  strongly,  because  none  are  better  acquainted  with 
the  insignificance  of  our  resources  of  war,  or  more  deeply 
penetrated  with  their  oun  incapacity,  to  wield  them  with  anv 
effect.  They  are  not  so  ignorant,  of  the  coairoon  course  and 
influeuce,  of  human  necessities  and  passions,  as  even  to  doubt 
of  the  certainty  of  its  occurrence;  and  they  rely  upon  it,  as 
the  only  solid  pledge  of  their  individual  security  or  extrica- 
tion. Looking  to  them  alone — wretched  as  is  their  destiny, 
on  any  other  supposition, — we  are  prompted  to  say,  of  the 
alliance  they  seek,  what  Mr.  Burke  said  of  Jacobin  fraternity 
in  his  time;  "  that  one  may  be  perfectly  astonished,  at  the 
boldness  of  character,  the  intrepidity  of  mind,  the  firmness 
of  nerve,  in  those  who  are  able  with  deliberation,  to  face  its 
perils."  Wo,  should  scarcelv  hesitate  to  add,  with  the  same 
great  statesman,  ''that  it  were  almost  preferable,  to  be  al- 
read}'  conquered  by  any  other  nation,  than  to  have  France  as 
an  ally.'*  There  is  no  servitude  so  base; — no  yoke  so  gall- 
ing ; — no  luin  so  complete. 

The  address  from  Washington,  embraces  a  full  encjuiry  into 
the  condition  of  our  trade  with  France,  since  t!ie  pretended 
revocation  of  the  French  decrees.  The  result  shows,  how 
utterly  futile  was  the  measure,  as  to  any  object  of  gain,  and, 
of  course,  how  completely  delusive.  No  sooner  had  our  be- 
neficent ally  announced,  in  the  manner  we  have  seen,  his 
intention  cl  relieving  our  trade,  from  the  pressure  of  his  de- 
crees, than  he  subjected  it,  in  his  own  dominions, — in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Monroe,  '*  to  the  greatest  discouragement, 
or  rather,  to  the  most  oppressive  restraints."  The  etfect  of 
these  restraints,  may  be  judged  of,  from  the  following  phrase 
extracted  from  the  answer,  recently  given,  by  Mr.  Gallatin, 
to  the  Committee  of  ways  and  means,  on  a  question  put  to 
him,  concerning  the  repeal  of  the  non-importation  law. — 
*'  The  actual  exclusion,"  says  the  secretary,  "  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  articles  of  our  o\yn  growth,  from  France,  Holland, 
and  Germany, the  consequent  ;?z^///Vy  of  our  commerce,  with 
those  countries,"  «kc. — 

We  have,  from  the  mouth  of  administration,  further  testi- 
mony to  the  same  effect,  and  shewing,  likewise,  that  our  new 
coiumercialrelations, arc  not  only  unprofitable,  but  dishonour- 
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able,  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Monroe  tells  lis,  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  BarloWj  that  the  '*  restraints,"  just  mentioned, 
"  cannot  be  reconciled,  to  the  respect  due  to  this  govern- 
ment ;  that  when  the  president  expected  that  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  would  be  placed,  immediately  after  the  revo- 
cation of  the  decrees,  upon  such  a  footing  in  the  ports  of 
France,  as  to  afford  it  a  fair  market,  the  very  reverse  happened; 
all  the  ordinary  usages  of  commerce,  heiivc  en  friendly  nations, 
were  abandoned.'*  Nay  more : — that  a  system  of  licences  was 
introduced,  tending  to  sacrifice  one  part  of  our  community 
to  the  other,  and  to  give  a  corrupt  influence  to  the  agents  of 
a  foreign  power,  in  our  towns,  which  is,  in  every  vievv,  in- 
compatible with  the  principles  of  our  government.'* 

Let  the  reader  now  remark,  that  the  system  thus  described, 
and  the  restraints  spoken  of,  have  continued,  without  other 
change,  or  modification,  than  that  of  being  rendered  more 
vexatious  and  disgraceful,  ever  since  the  mock  repeal  of  the 
decrees; — that  our  act  of  May  1810,  according  to  the  express 
admission  of  the  Executive,  had  in  view,  such  a  revocation 
only,  as  would  lead  to  substantial  benefit,  "  commercial  ad- 
vantages ;"  that  the  French  repeal  neither  expressed  nor  im- 
plied, the  recognition  of  any  right  claimed  by  us,  or  the  re- 
traction of  any  principle  asserted  by  France, — being  ground- 
ed solely  on  the  basis  of  the  quid  pro  quo. — Let  him,  then, 
call  to  mind,  that,  under  such  circumstances, — although  no- 
thing was,  or  has  been  gained,  on  any  score,  by  this  repeal, 
but  a  mere  set  of  phrases  from  the  duke  of  Cadore, — not  only 
did  Congress  revive  the   non-intercourse,  against  England, 
on  this  ground,  under  the  act  of  May,  but  our  Executive  has, 
without  intermission,  peremptorily  demanded  of  her,  on  the 
same  ground,  the  abrogation  of  her  orders,  and  now  alleges 
as  a  principal  cause  of  war,  her  having  persisted  in  refusing 
to  follow  Sdch  an  example. 

Mr.  Madison,  and  the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  inti- 
mate in  their  manifestos,  that  we  owe  our  commercial  dis- 
tresses chietly  to  the  operation  of  the  British  orders  in  coun- 
cil; that  were  it  not  for  them, we  might  enjoy  a  lucrative  trade 
with  the  continent.  The  following  passage  of  the  Address,  in 
relation  to  the  extent  of  those  orders,  will  show  the  fallacy  of 
such  an  idea.  "  The  efi^ectof  the  British  orders  of  blockade, 
now  in  force,  is,  to  deprive  us  of  the  commerce  of  France, 
Holland,  and  a  part  of  Italy.  They  leave  to  us  the  commerce 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  that  is,  some  estimate  may 
be  formed,  by  a  recurrence  to  the  table,  which  exhibits  the  state 
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of  our  commerce  during  1806,  and  1807,  the  two  last  years 
antecedent  to  the  operation  of  the  restrictive  system.  By  that 
table,  it  appears,  that  the  value  of  the  exports  of  our  domes- 
tic products  to  France,  Holland,  and  Italy,  was,  during  those 
two  years,  at  an  average  only  of  about  six  and  a  half  million 
of  dollars.  Whereas  the  average  of  our  domestic  exports  to 
all  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  which  are  now  left  free  to 
us,  notwithstanding  the  effect  of  the  British  orders  in  coun- 
cil, exceed  thirty  eight  millions.  So  extensive  a  commerce, 
it  is  proposed  to  surrender,  for  the  restricted  trade  the  em- 
peror will  allow,*' 

We  thus  see,  that  the  amount  of  our  trade,  with  the  coun- 
tries blockaded  by  the  orders  in  council,  was  comparatively 
insignificant,  even  before  the  existence  of  these  orders.  If  the 
same  trade  is  now  reduced  from  six  and  a  half  million,  to 
little  more  than  ojie  million^  the  difference  is  owing,  not  so 
much  to  them,  as  to  the  French,  and  our  own  restrictive  sys- 
tems. The  language  held  by  Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  instructions 
to  Mr.  Barlow,  will  show,  how  small,  even  in  the  estiniatioa 
of  the  Executive,  is  the  practical  injury  we  sustain  from  the 
orders. — **  If,*'  says  the  secretary,  "  the  ports  of  France  and 
her  allies,  are  not  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  on  fair  conditions,  of  what 
avail  to  theniy  it  may  be  asked,  will  be  the  revocation  of  the  Bri^ 
tish  orders  in  council?  In  contending  for  the  revocation  of 
those  orders,  so  far  as  it  was  an  object  of  interest^  the  United 
States  had  in  view,  a  trade  to  the  continent.  It  was  a  fair  le- 
gitimate object,  and  worth  contending  for,  while  France  en- 
couraged it.  But  if  she  shuts  her  ports  on  our  commerce,  or 
burdens  it  with  heavy  duties,  that  motive  is  at  an  end^ 

We  have,  then,  in  these  admissions,  and  in  the  preceding 
statements,  fnll  proof,  that  this  war  has  been  undertaken,  so  far 
as  the  orders  in  council  are  the  cause, — and  they  are  declared  to 
be  the  principal  cause, — merely  to  extort  from  the  British, the 
retraction  of  a  speculative  principle.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  in  relation  to  the  question  of  impressment,  of  which  the 
practical  injury  is,  in  fact,  but  small,  and  to  be  easily  re- 
moved by  fair  negociation,  while  the  matter  of  right  must,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  be  viewed  as  extremely  doubtful.  As  for 
the  Henry  plot,-^upon  which  the  committee  of  foreign  rela- 
tions have  commented,  with  an  extravagance  of  hyperbole, 
that  entirely  counteracts  its  own  purpose;* — the  Indian  hos- 

♦  "  The  attempt  to  dismeraber  our  union,  and  overthrow  our  excellent 
constitution,  by  a  secret  mission,  as  lately  disclosed  by  the  agent  employed 
in  it,  affords  full  proof  that  there  is  no  bound  to  the  hostility  of  th«  British 
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lilities,  most  indecently  ascribed  to  the  British,  upon  no 
otiier  foundation  than  the  idlest  tales,  and  the  wildest  con- 
jecture; the  hovering  of  British  vessels  on  our  coasts,  a  prac- 
tice vexatious,  indeed,  but  to  a  certain  extent,  authorized  by 
the  law  of  nations  :* — we  consider  these  topics  of  accusation 
against  England,  as  intended  by  Mr.  Madison ai^d  the  commit- 
tee of  fore^n  relations,  merely  to  heighten  the  tragical  effect 
of  the  piteous,  woful  picture  of  our  wrongs.  They  are  but  a 
sort  of  light  drapery; — mere  accessories,  to  finish  the  piece. 
The  people  of  this  country,  would  not  have  borne,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  they  should  have  been  taken  as,  in  themselves, 
sufficient  cause  of  war. 

What  now,  is  the  clear  result  of  the  arguments  and  remarks 
thrown  together,  in  the  foregoing  pages  ?  We  have,  in  part, 
the  following  importantpropositions; — that  the  United  States 
are  at  war  with  England,  for  no  real  motive  of  interest,  in  a  na- 
tional point  of  view,  worth  mentioning, — buton  account  of  an 
abstract,  speculative  violation  of  their  rights;  without  having 
obtained,  or  having  the  most  distant  hope  of  obtaining,  from 
France,  any  the  smallest  commercial,  or  pecuniary  advantage; 
much  less  an  equivalent  forthe  benefits  of  the  same  kind  which 
they  surrender  by  the  war :  That  France  has  not  revoked  those 
particular  decrees,  whicli  assert, precisely  the  same  obnoxious 
principle  as  the  British  orders;  and,  admitting  them  to  be  re- 
voked, that  she  has  other  decrees  yet  in  force,  or  which  she  has 
neverformally  annulled,  founded  upon  pretensions  no  less  de- 
structive of  their  rights,  and  incompatible  with  the  prosperity 
of  their  commerce; — That  the  general  tenor  of  her  conduct,  to- 

governrncnt  towai'ds  the  United  States  j  no    act,  however   unjustifiable,  which 
it  would  not  cormnk  to  accorhplish  their  ruin  !  !  !"  Report  of  committee. 

*  On  this  point  of  British  vessels  hovering  on  our  coasts,  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  wiJi  probably  bo  considered  as  of  some  weight.  In  his  corres- 
pondence, when  s(-:cretary  of  state,  with  the  British  minister  plenipotentiary, 
Mr.  Harnuiond,  he  holds  the  following  language.  "  France,  England,  and  all 
other  nations,  have  a  right  to  cruise  on  our  coasts  ;  a  right,  not  derived  from 
our  peimission,  hut  from  the  law  of  nature."  With  respect  to  the  extent  of 
the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  a  country,  over  the  seas  that  wash  its  coast,  Vattel 
expresses  himself  thus:  **  In  goiieral,  the  dominion  of  the  state  over  the 
neiglibouring  sea,  extends  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  its  safety,  and  it  can  render 
it  respected;  Since,  on  the  one  hand,  it  can  only  appropriate  to  itself  a  thing, 
that  is  as  common  as  the  sea,  so  far  as  it  has  need  of  it  for  some  lawful  end  ;  and 
on  the  other,  it  zvould  be  a  vain  and  ridiculous  pretension,  to  claim  a  right^  that  it  was 
no  ways  able  to  cause  to  be  respected.'' 

For  the  practice  of  the  British,  in  hovering  on  our  coasts,  the  federal  mi- 
nority suggest  the  true  remedy, — the  creation  of  a  navy,  which  would  ena- 
ble us  to  cause  our  right  of  jurisdiction  to  be  respected.  The  enforcing  of  it  thus, 
would  not  necessarily  lead  to  war;  and  if  it  did,  the  war  on  our  part,  would 
be  one  of  defence. 

Vol.  IV  I 
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wards  the  United  States,  for  several  years  past,  has  been,  at 
least  as  insulting  to  their  dignity,  ajid  destructively  predatory 
on  their  trade,  as  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  that  she  neither 
has,  nor  will,  make  reparation,   either  for  the  insults  or  the 
rcbbcries,  of  which  they  have  been  the  unoffei^ding  victims. — 
The  motives  then,  under  such  circumstances,  to  justify  the 
selection  of  Great  Britain  as  our  enemy  r  —  Has  France  been 
more  conciliatory  or  respectful  in  her  language,  towards  the 
United  States?  Does  any  thing,  in  the  current  of  our  own  ex- 
perience, or  in  the  world  of  reason,  render  it  evident,  that  her 
dispositions  are,in  general,  more  amicable?  Is  the  spirit  of  her 
government  more  congenial  with  that  of  our  own  institutions? 
Does  she  manifest  mcro  njoderaticn  in  her  desires  ;  a  less  ar- 
dent thirst  of  domination;  a  stricter  regard  for  the  principles 
ofequity  or  good  faith  ?  Is  her  cause  ir  ore  just,  or  her  triumph 
destined  to  be  less  injurious  to  the  human  race  r   Is  it  qnito  as 
probable,  that,  in  issuing  her  Berlin  and  Milan  and  ctheratro- 
ciousedicts,shecould  have  been  actuated  by  a  mistaken  notion 
of  right,  as  it  is  that  England  was  so,  in  enacting   her  orders 
in  council?  Will  her  conduct,  in  this  regard,  admit  of  the  same 
extenuation,  derived  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  her 
condition  ?  Did  she,  or  could  she  conceive,  her  very  existence 
to  be  seriously  endangered  by  the  British  blockades,  so  as  to 
call,  imperiously,  for  a  system  of  retaliation  ?  Is  she  capable 
of  doing  us  more  harm  by  her  hostilities  ? 

There  cannot  be  devised  a  motive  for  this  preference,  bear- 
ing even  the  semblance  of  wisdom  or  justice.  No  man  can  be 
the  dupe  of  the  plea,  that  there  were  yet  **  unclosed  discus- 
sions"* with  France,  for  the  result  of  which,  it  was  proper  to 
waitjbefore  any  decisive  m.easures  were  taken, with  respect  to 
her.  If  there  were  yet,  "  unclosed  discussions,"  it  is  because  it 
was  the  K/v// of  the  executive,  that  such  should  be  the  state  of 
things,  long  after  tiie  most  complete  certainty  existed,  that  no- 
thing was  to  be  obtained  by  them.  Had  he  but  so  pleased,  the 
case  might  have  been  the  same  as  to  England  ;  for  she  had  not 
refused  to  listen  at  least,  to  remonstrance,  and  always  manifest- 
ed a  readiness,  to  give  even  somctliing  more  than  an  *'oral{an- 
swer,"  a  favour  which,  it  appears,- -slender  as  it  is,.' was  denied 
to  the  supplications  of  INlr.  Barlow.  The  honesty  of  this  sug- 
gestion of"  unclosed  discussions,"  may  be  tested,  by  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  intentions  professed  to  be  entertained,  of  pursu- 
ing, finally,  (that  is.  when  '* discussions"  could  no  logger,  with 
any  colour  of  decency,  be  kept  open)  with  respect  to  France, 

*  Mr.  Madison.'5  manifesto. 
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'^  the  course  due  to  the  rights,  the  interests,  and  the  honour  of 
ourcountry."  The  history  of  the  past,  will  determine  thispoint.' 

It  is  true,  that  until  of  late,  administration  have  been  very 
cautiousof  giving  any  definite  pledge, — even  in  words,  of  real 
opposition  to  the  will,  or  retaliation  against  the  outrages  of 
France,  in  any  instance.  The  only  penalty,  with  which  they 
have  presumed,  to  tiireaten  her  directly,  for  the  heaviest  ot 
her  oppressions, — the  most  atrocious  of  her  robberies,  has 
been—"  the  high  dissatisfaction  of  the  government  and  peo- 
ple of  these  states."  When  at  length,  some  faith  has  been 
plighted  to  vigour,  on  this  sidt^,.  how  has  it  been  kept?  Look 
to  what  has  passed  since  the  arrival  of  the  Hornet,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  following  statement,  made  by  Mr.  Randolph, 
on  the  floor  of  the  house  of  Representatives.  *'What  has 
been  the  language,  held  on  this  floor,  and  by  ministers  of 
state  171  ojjicial  communications  to  committees  of  congress — that 
the  return  of  the  Hornet,  should  be  conclusive,  as  to  our 
relations  with  France  :  that  if  Mr.  Barlow  should  not  succeed 
in  attaining  the  most  complete  redress  for  the  past,  and  as- 
surances for  the  future,  we  should  take  the  same  stand,  as 
against  Great  Britain  ;  that  any  uncertainty  as  to  his  success^ 
would  be  equivalent  to  certainty  of  his  failure. — Such  was  the 
language  held,  until  the  fact  occurred,  that  no  satisfaction  had 
been,  or  was  likely  to  be  obtained."* — 

The  United  States  have  never,  in  truth,  opposed  one  act  of 
?'6'a/ resistance,  to  the  invasions  of  France,  on  their  rights  and 
property.  By  our  commercial  restrictions,  as  has  been  already 
said,  so  far  from  thwarting,  we  eflScaciously  promoted  her 
views,  and  of  this  consequence,  government  was  always  fully 
aware.  By  what  right,  then,  is  the  plea  of  honour  alleged,  to 
justify  the  war  against  England  ?  "It  is  true,"  says  general 
Armstrong,  in  the  most  spirited  of  his  replies,  to  the  duke  of 
Cadore^  "that,  were  the  people  of  the  United  States  destitute 

•  The  conduct  of  administration,  wiih  regard  to  French  licenses,  is  another 
itviking  exeinplifip^tjon  of  the  respect,  which  they  pay,  to  their  own  most  solemn 
decljirj^tigns,  where  France  is  concerned.  No  measures,  as  is  well  known,  have 
been  adopted  tp  discourage  or  repress  tliese  licenses,  and  yet  mark  the  language, 
which  Mr.  Monroe  holds  concerning  them,  in  his  instructions^  dated  one  year 
$igo,  to  Mr.  Barlow.— t 

*'  It  i^  indiip,ensai>k,  that  thp  system  of  carrying  on  trade  by  licenses  granted 
by  French  agents,  be  immtdialelij  annulled.  You  must  make  it  distinctly  under- 
stooi,  that  the  United  States  cQ««oi  submit  to  that  system. — The  president  has 
long  since  expressed  his  strongest  disapprobation  of  it. 

'*  The  trade  by  licenses  must  be  abrogated.  It  will  certainly  be  prohibited,  by 
law,  under  severe  penalties,  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  pce- 
lident,  if  your  dispatches  by  the  Constitution,  do  not  prove  that  our  demand  ox 
tbissubject,  has  been  ijluly  atttude-J  to." 
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of  polic}',  of  honour,  and  of  energy,  (as  has  been  insinuated), 
tliey  might  have  adopted  a  system  of  discrimiiiation,  between 
the  two  great  belligerents  ;  they  might  have  drawn  imaginary 
lines  between  the  first  and  second  aggrtssor;  they  might  have 
resented,  in  the  one,  a  conduct  to  which  they  tamely  submit- 
ted, in  the  other;  and,  in  this  way,  have  patched  up  a  compro- 
mise between  honor  and  interest,  equally  mean  and  disgrace- 
ful." By  the  present  war  with  England,  has  not  all  this  been 
done,  with  the  exception  onh%  **  of  patchh^g  up  a  compro  - 
mise  between  honour  and  interest;"  for,  now,  we  have  totally 
sacrificed  the  last,  without  saving  the  other  ? 

*' If  honour,"  says  the  Address,  '^demands  a  war  with 
England,  what  opiate  lulls  that  honour  to  sleep,  over  the 
wrongs  done  us  by  France?"  Thehonour  to  which  government 
appeals,  has  none  of  the  usual  attributes  of  tliat  tutelary  god- 
dess : — .>he  is  neither  erect,  nor  clcar-sig!ited,  nor  impartial, 
nor  firm,  nor  circumspect;  but  halt  and  blinking; — irritable 
and  vindicative,  on  one  hand,  callous,  submissive,  and  time- 
serving, on  the  other  ;  pliable,  under  the  most  unworthy  in- 
fluences, and  rash  in  the  extreme. — Her  votaries  have,  it  is 
true,  asserted  some  share  of  prudence,  for  her.  They  tell 
us,  that  she  shrinks  from  the  evils  of  a  double  contest.  But 
expediency  argues  as  strongly  against  a  war  with  England 
alone,  for  that  threatens  us  with  every  calamitv.  And,  if 
motives  of  prudence  were  allowed  to  interfere,  why  not  select 
the  least  formidable  enemy,  when  justice  requires  no  dis- 
crimination in  his  favour  } 

Had  it  been,  in  fact,  the  intention  of  government,  ever  to 
consider  the  **  discussions"  with  France,  as  closed,  or,  in  the 
event  already  past,  of  their  proving  abortive,  to  take  tlij  same 
stand  against  her,  as  against  England,  the  war  with  the  latter, 
would  have  been  postponed,  at  least  for  a  few  weeks,  or 
months,  within  which  time,  all  doubt,  and  affectation  of  doubt, 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  former,  must  have  been  removed. 
The  speech  of  Mr.  Bayard,  now  before  the  public,  on  his  mo- 
tion in  the  Senate  in  favour  of  this  postponement,  presents 
such  a  view  of  the  subject,  chat  it  is  incredible,  how  his  pro- 
position could  have  been  rejected,  if  we  look  to  the  common 
efficacy  alone  of  that  sense  of  shame,  of  which  it  is  difficult, 
under  any  circumstances  wholly  to  divest  the  human  breast. 
England,  as  was  remarked,  had,  undeniably,  left  to  us  the 
time  of  commencing  the  war,  on  the  supposition,  that  it  was 
unavoidable.  Was  then,  the  month  of  June  last,  the  critical 
and  mature  juncture,  for  the  purpose,  which  could  not  be 
pretermitted,  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  public  interests?  The 
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very  reverse. — Our  military  preparations,  such  as  they  were, 
had  at  that  period,  made  but  little  progress  ;  the  country  was 
yet  in  a  defenceless  situation  ;  certainly  without  the  means  of 
wao-ing  offensive  hostilities  of  any  moment,  and  could  not, 
with  the  utmost  exertions  be  placed  under  much  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  within  the  term,  when  the  enemy  would 
be  apprised  of  the  measure,  and  might  bring  her  vast  resources 
of  annoyance,  always  at  hand,  to  bear  upon    us. — We  had, 
abroad,  a  great  amount  of  shipping,  and  a  large  body  of  sea- 
men, exposed  to  capture.  We  had  sixty  millions  of  property 
at  the  mercy  of  Great   Britain,   which   the  delay  of  a  few 
months,  if  the  non-importation  were  suspended,  would   re- 
store to  us,  and  from  which,  twelve  millions  *'  sinews  of  war'* 
might  be  collected  for  the  treasury, reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb 
of  mendicant  distress. — "  The  moment  was  pregnant   with 
great  events:  a  little  patience,  and  triumph  might  be  secured 
to  us  by  the  people  of  England  themselves,  without  blood- 
shed." "  Our  situation  was  not  worse  than  it  had  been  for 
years  before;  the  British  orders  did  not  press  more   heavily 
upon  us  ;  our  trade  was  even  flourishing;  procrastination  for 
a  short  period,  could  imply  no  abandonment  of  right.  It  had 
never  beendeemed  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  a  nation, 
to  defer  the  declaration  of  a  war,  until  she  could  commence 
it  with  better  prospects  of  success  ;  particularly,  if  she  did  at 
last  strike  the  blow. — Such,  indeed,  had  been  the  practice,  of 
every  wise  and  prosperous  government. 

These,  and  other  equally  forcible  arguments,  drawn  from 
the  incalculable  magnitude  of  tlie  dangers,  attending  the  ex- 
periment of  war,  from  the  necessity  of  wiping  away  from  the 
proceedings  of  government,  at  such  a  crisis,  every  suspicion 
of  foreign  bias  or  influence,  and  of  ascertaining,   more  fully, 
the  state  of  the  public  mind, — all  these   were   urged,  but  in 
vain,  to  procure  a  postponement  of  hostilities,  until  the  month 
of  November  next.    Had  it  been  our  task,  to  address  the  men 
in  power,   we  would  have  tried,  after  reasoning  founded  on 
views  of  public  good,  had  failed,  another  kind  of  rhetoric. 
We  would  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  them,  that   the 
chance  of  the  continuance,  of  their  ascendency  in  the  national 
councils,  might  not  be  less,  even  if  they  consented  to  the  pro- 
position of  delay  ;  that  the  emperor  of  France  would  not,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  they  had  adjourned  without  "makmg  their 
flag  safe,"  deprive  them,  before  the  term  of  delay  expired, 
of  every  pretext  for  discrimination  in  his  favour,  by  driving 
with  all  scorn,  from  the  precincts   of  his  despotism,    their 
worthy  minister  plenipotentiary,  bent  under  the  load  of  hii 
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lists  of  grievances,  his  petitions  for  redress,  bis  projects  of 
treaties  and  conventions,  his  volumes  of  diplomatic  instruc- 
tions, liis  heads  of  argument  in  favour  of  special  licenses,  his 
cases  in  point  to  prove  the  revocation  of  the  decrees,  his 
minutes  of  ducal  civilities  and  promises,  his  letters  of  con- 
dolence ''  from  general  7"urreau  and  others."  &c.  &c. 

Whoever  wishes  for  an  instance,  properly  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  the  motives,  which  prompted  the  House  of  repre- 
sentatives to  so  sudden  a  declaration  of  war,  should  advert  to 
their  ultimate  proceeiling,  with  respect  to  the  tax  bills,  so 
magnanimously  proposed  and  comynitttd,  in  the  course  of  the 
session.  The  party- artifice  in  postponing  the  imposition  of 
the  taxes,  until  after  the  October- elections,  is  too  glaring,  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  dullest,  or  most  prejudiced  mind, 
even  had  it  not  been  openly  avowed,  in  the  debate  on  the 
unsuccessful twouou,  for  printingthc  bills. — The  mask  did  not 
fall  off,  as  it  frequently  does,  in  the  scuffles  of  the  party,  but 
was  shamelessly  thrown  aside.  That  the  taxes  must  be,  at 
last,  iui posed,  if  the  war  should  continue, — that  the  treasury 
required  the  earliest  aid  from  this  source  of  revenue,  to  be 
enabled  to  minister  to  the  immediate,  imperious  necessities  of 
the  war, — it  was  almost  impossible,  with  any  front,  to  deny. 
What  trust  are  we  to  repose,  on  any  occasion,  in  the  disin- 
terestedness or  public  spirit,  of  a  setof  men,  who,  rather  than 
hazard  their  popularity,  or,  to  adopt  one  of  their  own  pre- 
texts,— rather  than  remain  another  fortnight  longer,  at  their 
posts, — would  leave  the  treasury  tohobble  for  months,on  the 
rotten  crutch  of  ruinous  anticipations,  and  the  energies  of  the 
country  to  stand  still  for  the  same  period,  when  every  mo- 
ment of  inaction  was  in  the  highest  degree  inj  urious,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  estimate  of  public  good?  What  sentiments 
should  we  entertain  of  those,  who,  obviously  from  the  same 
motive,  of  averting  the  danger,  with  which  the  imposition  of 
taxes  seemed  to  threaten  their  ascendancy,  were  upon  the 
point  of  removing  commercial  restrictions,  which  they  had 
before  uniformly  proclaimed,  to  be  among  the  moat  efficacious 
nieans,  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  terais  ? 

We  cannot,  in  speaking  of  the  house  of  representatives,  but 
advert  with  indignation,  to  the  conduct  of  the  majority 
throughout,  on  the  great  question  under  consideration.  The 
incoherence,  and  discordance  of  their  numerous,  mutable 
schemes  of  action,  the  disorder  and  confusion  of  their  debates, 
the  peculiar  coarseness  and  ferocity  of  some  of  the  many  ran- 
corous invectives  poured  forth  against  Great  Britain  j*  their 

*  We  allude  to  such  speeches,  as  those  of  Wright,   Widgery,  Willtams,  fco. 
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overbearing  intolerance  with  respect  to  the  minority,  would 
have  corrupted  and  disgraced  the  quarrel,  in  which  they  have 
involved  us,  even  were  it,   in  itself  legitimate  or  honorable. 

If  there  be  any  occasion  on  which  a  people  should  call  for 
and  rescnttheabsenceof  dignity,  and  temperance  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, as  well  as  elevation  and  purity  in  the  views  of  their 
government,  it  is  when  an  appeal  to  arms  is  the  subject  of  de- 
liberation. Without  the  one  they  must  be  dishonoured  j  with- 
out the  other  their  cause  ceases  to  be  just. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hand>,  that  the  war  declared 
for  this  nation,  was  in  every  respect,  one  of  the  most  solemn 
and  awful  events  of  the  kind,  ever  meditated  ;  critical  as  to 
all  that  is  valuable  to  a  people  ; — glory,  prosperity,  domestic 
union,  individual  security  ;  national  existence  itself.  Among 
the  images  in  its  train,  were  the  horrid  butcheries  of  the  In- 
dians, throughout  the  wide  range  of  our  internal  frontier;  the 
devastationof  our  populous  sea-board;  the  bombardment  of 
our  principal  cities;  the  impoverishment  of  innumerable 
families,  by  the  capture  of  an  immense  property  on  the  ocean ; 
the  effusion  of  the  blood  of  our  citizens,  and  of  that  of  the  un- 
offending inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  province.--With  what 
emotions  then,  should  the  patriotic,  the  considerate,  and 
high-minded  portion  of  the  American  community,  look  back 
on  their  house  of  representatives,  listening  with  applause,  to 
a  speech  of  the  chairman  and  organ  of  the  committee,  to 
whom  they  had  referred  the  question  of  war,  in  which  this 
portentous  calamity  was,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  shocking 
levity,  described  as  ajeast  f 

C^n  it  be  remembered  of  the  m^ijoritj^in  thisbody,  without 
the  Ifeenest  feelings  of  shame  and  indignation,  that  it  suffered, 
unreprovingly,  one  of  its  members  grossly  to  insult,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  of  the  common  courtesies  of 
civilized  life,  a  member  of  the  British  legation,  a  gentleman 
of  the  most  inoffensive  and  amiable  character,  when  seated  un- 
der its  galleries,  in  virtue  of  a  privilege  extended  to  strangers 
as  well  as  to  natives  ?*  We  know  not,  how  men  of  taste  and 
information,  can  read  with  any  sort  of  patience,  the  speeches 
which  are  given  to  us,  as  coming  from  individuals,  who  are 
among  the  most  active  of  the  majority.  The  illiteracy  which 
they  display,  the  total  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  the 

wliich  breathed  a  spirit,  suitable  only  to  a  war  council  of  the  savages  on  out 
frontiers. 

•  Mr.  Baker,  secretary  of  the  British  legation,  was,  while  seated  under  tbe 
galleries  of  the  house  of  representatives,  pointed  at  by  Mr,  Wright,  and  roci- 
ferously  stigmatized  as  a  spy.  ^ 
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science  of  legislation,  the  utter  digregard  of  the  great  com- 
mon interests  of  the  country,    the  heat  and  vindictiveness  of 
spirit,  are  alike  revolting  and  humiliating  for  those,  who  un- 
derstand the  qualifications  proper  for  statesmen,  and  are  jea 
lous  of  the  reputation  of  their  country. 

We  are,  at  times,  filled  with  amazement,  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  blind  fury,  with  which  some,  and  the  thoughtless 
alacrity,  with  which  others,  have  rushed  into  a  war,  of  such 
sombre  aspect ; — so  full  of  dark  and  treacherous  mazes  **  A 
conscientious  man,"  says  a  great  moralist,  *•  would  be  cau- 
tious how  he  dealt  in  blood.  He  would  feel  some  apprehen- 
sion at  being  called  to  a  tremendous  account,  for  engaging  in 
so  deep  a  play,  without  any  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  game. 
It  is  no  excuse  for  presumptuous  ignorance,  thatit  is  directed 
by  insolentpassion."  That  boisterous  multitude,  and  those  de- 
signing demagogues,  who  have  "  hollowed,  and  heartened'* 
the  more  scrupulous  and  moderate  of  the  members  of  our 
councils,  into  this  fatal  course  of  slaughter  and  ruin,  will  be 
among  the  last,  either  capable  or  willing,  to  afford  tliem  con- 
solation and  support,  w^hen  the  extent  of  the  mischief  begins 
to  develope  itself,  and  the  tide  of  popular  resentment  to  set  ir- 
resistibly against  its  authors.  Truly  the  leading  men  of  the  se- 
veral states, — the  sober  householders,  the  fathcus  of  families, 
the  well-meaning  christians  of  this  la'id,  undertake  an  awful 
responsibility  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  and  of  the  world, 
when  they  sanction  such  a  body,  as  the  majority  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  animated  by  such  passions,  a,inring  at  such 
objects  as  we  have  described,  in  a  proceeding,  that  threatens 
to  make  '^  an  eternal  rent  and  schism"  in  the  America|;\  em- 
pire;  to  blast  entirely  our  present,  tranquil  and  smiling  lot; 
to  convert  the  present  rich  and  honourable  inheritance  of 
our  children,  into  one  of  poverty  and  barbarism  ; — to  reduce 
them  undera3'oke  of  the  basest  servitude,  to  the  basest,  and 
liiost  ferocious  of  the  human  race;  to  alienate  from  us  the 
esteem  and  the  good  will  of  all  nations ; — for  ever  and  irre- 
parably to  tarnish  the  American  name. 

Those  must  be  worse  than  blind,  who  do  not  see  all  these 
results,  in  a  war  commenced  under  auspices,  than  which  none 
more  deplorable,  can  be  imagined,  within  the  limits  of  human 
misfortune  and  error.  We  enter  upon  this  war  as  a  divided 
people.  This  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  or  deny.  The  address, 
which  we  had  under  review  shows  it ;  the  ominous  voice  of 
indignation  and  alarm,  resounding  from  all  the  Atlantic  states, 
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^hovvs  it;  the  votes  in  congress  on  the  war  bill,  show  it.  The 
division  is  precisely  of  that  nature,  from  which, unless  speedily 
healed,  aclissolution  of  the  Union  must  result.  It  is  between 
the  two  great  dissimilar  sections  of  the  confederacy.  It  is  on 
account  of  primary  fundamental  interests.  It  is,  on  one  side, 
exasperated  to  the  utmost  by  the  blackest  suspicions.*  It  is 
connected  with,  and  violently  inflames,  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  a  kind  the  most  inveterate  and  dissociable,  and  which, 
if  not  allayed,  nothing  short  of  an  open  rupture  can  satisfy. 
The  true,  and  only  tenacious  ties  of  the  confederacy,  are  mu- 
tual confidence  and  interest;  mutual  esteem  and  regard;  equal 
protection, and  equal  burdens. — When  these  are  broken,when 
the  bond  which  originalls'  induced,  and  can  only  preserve  the 
unity  of  our  empire,  is  cracked,  the  cohesion  isat*anend;and 
it  is  in  vain  to  expect,  that  the  disjointed  parts  of  the  great 
fabric  can  be  longkepttogetherbyengagementson  parchment, 
or  metaphysical  subtleties,  or  impotent  menaces.  Let  the  war 
but  continue  grinding  down  the  Eastern  states,while  it  presses 
with  comparative  gentleness  upon  the  Southern,  inflaming  the 
maddening  sense  of  domestic  oppression  and  treachery,  by 
which  the  former  seem  now  to  be  animated,  and  it  will  be 
found, — -(may  God,  in  his  beneficence,  avert  the  catastrophe) 
it  will  be  found  that  no  reasoning  will  be  effectual,  as  there  is 
no  force  sufficient  to  retain  them  in  their  allegiance  to  the  fede- 
ral government.  We  have  never  thought  the  experiment  of 
war,  if  made  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  with  some- 
thing of  unanimity,  likely  to  endanger  or  weaken  the  Union. 
On  the  contrary,  we  supposed  it  of  a  tendency  to  knit  us  more 
firmly  together,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Union  would  give 
incalculablv  greater  activity  and  effect  to  our  belligerent  ef- 
forts. But  we  do  tremble  for  the  constitution,  under  the  trial 
of  a  war  like  the  present.  The  danger  is  manifest;  and  so  also 
is  the  necessity  of  pointing  it  out,,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
removed  uithout  delay. 

Never  did  a  people  appeal  to  arms  with  such  inequality  of 
strength  ;  never  did  a  people  consent  to  make  so  great  sacri- 
fices,for  such  insignificant  objects,and  withsouttera  hopeless, 
ness  of  attaining  those  objects,  in  the  mode  selected.  It  may 
well  be  said  of  us,  what  was  said  of  our  parent  country,  when, 
in  the  delirium  of  her  folly,  and  the  hardness  of  her  heart,  she 
waged  war  upon  us,  as  we  now  do  upon  her;  '*  that  we  have 
lost  all  measure  between  meaiia  and  ends,  and  our  headlong 
desires  have  become  our  politics  and  our  morals." 

*  See  the  Address  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
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Is  fhere  any  one  so  ignorant  of  the  history  and  character  of 
the  British,  as  to  suppose  they  will  yield  to  our  plan  of  coer- 
cion, without  a  severe  and  obstinate  struggle  ?  Can  any  one 
be  so  blind  to  the  insignificance  of  our  military  power,  as  to 
imagine  that  we  can  ever  bring  them  to  that  kind  of  struggle  ? 

Suppose  we  wereable  to  support  the  contest  at  all. — What 
have  we  to  gain  by  it? — We  must  first  weaken  the  power  of 
England  materially,  before  we  can  reduce  her  to  our  terms; 
terms  which,  as  we  have  shown,  amount  at  last,  to  nothing 
more  than  the  relinquishment  of  certain  maritime  pretensions, 
of  little  or  no  practical  injury  to  our  interests.  Bat  if  we  do 
weaken  her,  what  may,  and  in  all  likelihood,  must  be,  the 
consequence  ?— The  triumph  of  France.  And  will  our  rights 
be  then  more  respected,  when  the  guaranteee  of  them  is 
trusted  to  the  sympathy  of  Bonaparte?  Will  our  indepen- 
dence be  safer;  our  prosperity  fixed  on  a  more  solid  basis  ^ 
To  imagine  this,  is  to  be  absurd  beyond  the  privilege  allowed 
to  folly.  There  seems  indeed,  to  be  no  limit  to  the  preposte- 
rousness  and  desperation  of  this  business.  If  the  British,  as 
we  are  told,  are  jealous  of  our  commercial  prosperity,  and 
aim  at  the  destruction  of  our  trade;  if  thciy  st^ek  to  obtain  a 
monopoly  of  commerce,  could  we  have  taken  any  course 
tending  sc  immediately  and  certainly  to  the  accomplishment 
of  th^^jir  wishes,  as  that  of  declaring  war  against  them  ?  We 
thus  rid  them  of  all  competition  ;  and  give  them  a  warrant, 
not  only  to  apprrpriate  to  themselves  the  fruits  of  our  past 
commercial  indiis^ry,  but  to  prevent  iti  future  activity. 

The  United  States  must  lose,  by  this  war,  all  their  fair 
fame.  The  rest  of  the  world  and  posterity  will,  whatever  may 
be  the  professions  of  our  government,  ascribe  its  conduct  to 
base  motives.  Such  is  the  state  of  ^hings,  that,  were  the  atti- 
tude we  have  taken  against  England,really  the  result  of  honest 
views  of  right  and  ex;Dedicncy ,  it  would  not,  nevertheless,  be 
so  regarded  by  the  nations  of  Europe; — posterity  could  not 
be  persuaded  of  the  fact.  This  consideration  would  have 
weighed  powerfull}^,  with  men  jealous  of  the  glory  of  their 
country.  We  shall  be  covered  with  a  double  load  of  opprobri- 
um, as  we  are  the  only  nation  of  the  globe,  that  will  have  ar- 
ranged itself  on  the  side  of  France,  without  unavoidable  ne- 
cessity, or  without  haying  first  undergone  a  struggle  with 
that  power.  The  security  which  circumstances  had  given  us, 
froiU  her  desolating  sword,  will  be  the  seal  of  our  condem- 
nation. 

It  wall  be  our  ignominious  sentence,  in  the  judgment  of  our 
contemporaries,  and  at  the  bar  of  history,  that  when,  to  our 
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eternal  honour,  we  might  at  very  little  risk,  have  stood  forth, 
after  England,  as  the  second  and  n!y  bulwark  of  civilization 
and  justice,  we  excbanf^ed  this  iiiustrious  character,  for  that 
of  a  subordinate,  and  the  only  vohmtaty  confederate,  in  the 
monstrons  scheme  pursued  by  her  enemy,  to  brutalize  and 
enslave  the  human  race.  Should  France  ultimately  fail  in  her 
projects, — ^should  the  nations  shake  off  her  iron  yoke,  shed- 
ding torrents  of  blood,  and  suflpering  incredible  miseries,  in 
the  recovery  of  their  independence, — in  what  light  will  A- 
mericathen  stand  towards  them,  after  forming  a  league  with 
their  oppressor,  and  waging  v/ar  upon  the  power,  to  whose 
mighty  exertions  they  will  be  principally  indebted  for  their 
rescue  ?  We  must  expect,  that  they  will  view  us  with  abhor- 
rence and  unutterable  scorn  : — we  cannot  be  surprised,  if  we 
should  be  assailed  by  a  general  conspiracy  of  mankind,  as 
deserving  a  share  in  the  severe  vengeance  so  richly  earned 
by  the  despotism  of  France;  as  unworthy  of  maintaining  a 
place  among  the  great  commonwealth  of  states,  which  had 
established  and  taken  for  its  basis  j^nd  bond,  the  admirable 
system  of  refined  humanity,  mutual  improvement,  and  social 
order,  that  Frar.ce  so  furiously  laboured  to  destroy. 

There  is  but  one  mode  of  redeeming  the  honour,  and  pre- 
venting the  ruin  of  these  states.  Let  the  people,  at  the  ap- 
proaching election,vegenerate  the  public  councils.  Thereme- 
tly  for  all  their  ills,  is  in  their  own  hands.  To  induce  them  to 
apply  hy  is  the  main  object  of  the  excellent  Address,  we  have 
had,  u;iJer  con  ideration.  It  is  our  own  object,  in  all  that  we 
have  uttered.  T'-k^ither  we,  nor  the  patriotic  members  of  con- 
gress, side  with  the  enemy.  We  side  with  our  country,whicb, 
we  believe,  has  been  most  wretchedly  abused,  and  betrryad. 
We  protest  rgain  i  a  war,  which  is  not  tl -at  of  the  people, 
but  of  an  unworthy  administration,  whose  acts,  and  character, 
have  put  the  United  States  in  the  wrong,  in  a  cause,  which, 
otherwise,  they  might  have  asserted,  with  equal  justice,  and 
success. — To  proclaim  the  whole  truth  of  the  case,  is  not  to 
favour  the  views,  or  to  confirm  the  obstinacy  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  but  to  awaken  the  American  people  to  a  just  sense  of 
their  own  duty,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  honourable  reconcili- 
ation. Great  Britain  knows,  that,  as  she  has  done  us  wrong, 
she  is  not,  by  the  misconduct  of  our  rulers,  absolved  from  the 
obligation  of  rectifying  it.  She  knows,  "  that  great  and  ac- 
knowledged force  is  not  impaired,  either  in  effect,  or  in  opi- 
nion, by  an  unwillingness  to  exert  itself ; — that  the  superior 
power  may  Ojfer  peace  with  honour  and  with  safety." 
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The  nation  is  called  upon,  by  every  possible  interest,  exclu- 
sive of  other  considerations,  to  change  her  public  servants. 
The  men  who  compose  her  councils,  are  notoriously  incom- 
petent to  conduct  the  war,  in  a  suitable  manner,  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  may  be  necessary  to  proceed  in  so  lamentable 
a  career.  Their  \\  hole  system,  is  bv  its  nature,  one  of  mere 
inertness.  Disaster  and  disgrace  must  inevitably  await  all 
their  enterprises.  Narrowness  of  intellect,  and  poverty  of 
spirit,  are  wretched  springs  for  the  operations  of  war.  We 
can  never  be  extricated,  with  any  remnant  of  strength,  from 
our  difficulties,  but  by  a  iigorous  Executive,  and  an  adminis- 
tration which  commands  our  confidence  under  all  points  of 
view.  The  failure  of  the  loan  proves,  irrefragably,  that  the 
present  have  it  not,  even  in  that  department  which  is  to  fur- 
nish *'  the  nerves  of  war.'*  The  experience  of  the  past,  puts 
it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  they  are  incapable  of  making  the  ef- 
fort to  collect  resources,  in  any  degree  adequate  for  tlie  con- 
test. To  wield  the  ridlitary  strength  of  a  nation  ;  to  guide  the 
chariot  of  Mars — is,  certainly,  the  least  cf  the  little  talents 
of  those,  who  fill  the  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Peace  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  object  of  all ;  a  soUd^  pcr^ 
vicinent  pezce.  But  this  can  never  be  attained,  by  the  men 
now  at  the  head  of  our  aB'airs.  If  their  own  prejudices,  and 
passions,  and  silly  pledges,  did  not  render  it  impracticable, 
the  character,  which  they  have  nndeniably  established  with 
the  enemy,  will  be  an  insuperable  obstacle.  Great  Britain 
certainly  believes,  whether  erroneously  or  not,  that  they  are 
irreconcilably  hostile  to  her;  wedded,  irreciaimably,  to  the 
interests  and  views  of  her  foe.  She  cannot,  therefore,  feel 
confidence  in  treating  witb  them;  her  pride  mnst  be  always 
on  the  alert,  to  check  her  feelings  of  liberality,  or  justice.  In 
their  negotiations,  there  must  be  wanting  every  requisite  to 
real  or  lasting  pacification; — -the  spirit  of  mutual  concession, 
mutual  trust,  and  mutual  good-will.  To  any  other  set  of  in- 
dividuals, oixr  enemy  would  yield  more;  to  them,  indeed,  she 
will  yield  nothing,  but  upon  the  severest  compulsion. 

All  these,  however,  are  but  secondary  considerations,  al- 
though full  of  importance.  ''  A  speedy  peace,  and  no  French 
alliance,*'  are  the  invocation  \\ith  which  our  voters  should 
proceed  to  the  polls.  As  for  ourselves,  who  are  not  marshalled 
under  the  standard  of  any  party,  we  care  not  to  whom  they 
give  their  sulfrages,  provided  they  do  but  select  those  who 
will  snatch  them  from  the  grasp  of  Bonaparte. 
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Napoleon,  Administrator   and    Financier, — By    Sir 
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THE  book  before  us  is  a  new,  and  very  interesting  speci- 
men of  that  indefatigable  industry,  and  tliose  orveat  powers  of 
analysis,  for  which  the  author,  Sir  Francis  d'lvernois,  is  so 
justly  distinguishec^.  His  unremitted  endeavours  to  ascertaiQ 
the  real  condition  of  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  deserve 
the  highest  approbation,  and  the  best  thanks  of  every  friend 
to  the  human  race.  Without  a  minute  scrutiny,  such  as  he 
has  undertaken,  of  the  official  documents  furnished  from  time 
to  time  by  the  imperial  government,  and  without  contrasting, 
as  he  ertables  us  to  do,  the  results  they  exhibit,  with  the  re- 
sults obtained  from  similar  documents  of  an  earlier  date,  the 
world  might  neverduly  appreciate  the  vain-  glorious  accounts 
of  the  vv'ealth  and  resources  of  the  French  empire,  with  which 
almost  every  French  state-paper  is  filled. 

Since  the  unparalleled  military  success  of  Bonaparte,  rests, 
in  some  measure,  although^  as  we  think,  not  principally,  upon 
opinion;  upon  that  dread  of  his  superior  means,which  his  tri- 
umphs and  boasts  have  created,  and  which  he  seems  so  an- 
xious to  maintain,  every  well-grounded,  judicious  effort, 
tending  to  preserve  or  restore  self-confidence  in  ^hose,  who 
have  not  yet  submitted  to  his  dominion,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  mankind. 

The  present  publication  is  directly  calculated  to  promote 
this  end,  and  particularly  important,  from  the  circumstance 
of  being  brought  forward,  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
war  in  the  North  of  Europe.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  offer 
something  like  a  summary  of  its  contents  to  our  readers,  and' 
expect  to  merit  their  thanks  by  so  doing.  The  documents 
and  reasonings  which  it  contains,  constitute  materials  for  hope, 
in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  Europe,  more  satisfactory  than 
any  we  had  supposed  it  possible  to  furnish,  even  with  the  aid 
of  such  opportunities  and  talents  as  those  of  Sir  Francis  d'l- 
vernois. He  has  displayed  in  this  instance,. a  diligence,  and 
accuracy  of  research,  a  force  of  argument,  and  distinguish- 
ing acuteness,  not  less  ren^iarkable,  than  what  we  tind  exhi- 
bited, in  his  former  works,  so  replete  with  prophetic  vicvrs 
and  valuable  information. 
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THE  author  introduces  his  subject,  by  pointing  out  the  im- 
portance of  the  inquiry  ;  whether  the  French  nation,  distin- 
guished by  her  victories,  is  also  distinguished  by  her  pros- 
perity? This  inquiry,  he  thinks,  entered  into  fully,  would  be 
the  best  practical  comment  on  the  doctrines  of  political  eco- 
nomy, and,  if  it  should  appear,  that  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple in  every  respect,  is  sacrificed  to  the  splendor  of  power, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  acknowledged  that  her  rulers,  what- 
ever may  be  their  dexterity,  or  their  talents,  must  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  true  science  of  government,  the  object  of 
which  ought  to  be  the  welfare  of  the  governed. 

**  Ever}^  nation,  says  Napoleon  to  his  subjects,  envies  your 
destiny. — Frenchmen!  you  are  a  great  and  a  happy  peopje. 
You  have  just  entered  a  long  career  of  prosperity  and  glory!'* 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  exist  reports  of  the  prefects  of 
the  departments,  of  the  boards  of  administration,  of  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  full  of  frightful  disclosures.  We  have  ac- 
knowledgments unguardedly  uttered  by  the  depositaries  of 
power;  and,  above  all,  we  have  the  yearly  accounts  of  the  mi- 
nister of  finance:  accounts,  the  contents  of  which,  belie  the 
boasts  of  prosperity  that  accompany  them. 

"  I  shall  not  pay  attention,"  says  Sir  Francis  d'lvernois, 
**  to  boasting  phraseology,  but  scrutinize  facts,  which  are  the 
more  to  be  relied  on,  the  more  they  are  at  variance  with  the 
interest  of  those,  by  whom  they  are  furnished.  They  present, 
in  the  case  of  France,  apicture  of  misery,  which  will  move  to 
pity  even  her  enemies,  and  may,  perhaps,  awaken  some  com- 
punction in  the  breast  of  those,  who  formerly  reproached  me 
with  having  exaggerated  her  decline." 

*' My  principal  object,''  he  continues,  "will  be  to  trace  the 
steps  of  the  French  administration,  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
domcsticccncerns— an  administration  always  active,  but  inva- 
riably mistaking  effort  for  strength  ;  always  vigilant,  always 
calculating,  yet  constantlyincurringexpense  beyond  the  mea- 
sure of  revenue  ;  keeping  a  regular  account  of  the  deficit  to 
which  this  lead;,  but  without  any  other  plan,  than  to  cover  it 
hy foreign  contributions*  During  the  five  years,  prececHuL,  the 
1st  of  January,  i&ll,  th^so  Joraign  rcm)?/^  amounted  from 
1600  to  1700  millions  of  francs,  (from  21i6  to  314  millions  of 
dollars.)  Who  would  believe  it,  had  not  the  inventory,  beea 
furnished  by  the  ministers  of  Napoleon  themselves!" 

**  After  having  transcribed  the  official  proofs  of  this  fact, 
I  shall  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  inquire  whether  ihere  is  not 
a  natural  limitation  to  this  unheard  of  plunder?  How  long  the 
conquered  will  be  able  to  satiate  the  rapacity  of  the  conque- 
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rors?  Whether  that  portion  of  the  general  revenue,  which 
arises  from  foreign  contributions,  must  not  diminish,  com- 
raensurately  with  the  diminished  means  of  the  tributary 
nations?  Finally,  and  above  all,  whether  the  great  spoiler, 
when  foreign  pillage  begins  to  fail,  will  be  able  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  new  regime^  with  the  proceeds  of  a  system  of 
finance  and  of  commerce,  bottomed  on  espionage,  on  ransoms, 
prohibitions,  denunciations,  sequestrations,  corporal  punish* 
raents,  monopolies,  and  other  tyrannical  expedients? — The 
best  established  maxims  of  political  economy  must  be  abso- 
lutely false,  if  France  can  thrive  under  such  a  system,  or 
viaintain  the  new  order  of  things,  ^ti& prosper,  even  with  the 
help  of  foreign  receipts." 

Our  author  then  observes,  that  a  new  prospect  has  opened 
with  the  invasion  of  Spain.  Till  1809,  Napoleon  pursued  his 
triumphant  career,  by  availing  himself  of  the  spoils  of  one 
enemy  to  attack  another,  to  be  despoiled  in  its  turn.  All  his 
preceding  campaigns  were  short,  and  so  productive,  that  he 
constantly  returned  from  them  loaded  with  treasure,  after  all 
his  expenses  had  been  defrayed,  and  was  thus  able  in  the 
succeeding  year  to'equip  his  conscripts,  and  to  support  them 
in  France  till  they  could  be  sent  to  foreign  countries.  But 
when  he  caused  them  to  cross  the  Pyrenees,  he  commenced 
an  enterprise,  involving  such  vast  expense,  that,  instead  of 
bringing  away,  as  on  former  occasions,  forty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, he  was  now  obliged  to  disburse  as  much; — «a  circum- 
stance which  at  once  changed  the  complexion  of  the  case, 
from  gain  to  loss,  from  revenue  to  waste. 

Our  author  ascribes  this  unexpected  revolution  principally 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  compliance  with 
the  directions  of  lord  Wellington,  themselves  destroyed  such* 
stores,  and  even  moveables,  as  they  were  unable  to  take' 
with  them,  or  to  defend,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  French.  No  measure,  he  thinks, 
can  be  better  calculated,  if  not  to  defeat  an  enemy,  at  least 
to  stop  him  in  his  career,  than  to  frustrate  him  of  the  spoil, 
for  the  sake  of  which  he  wages  war,  and  deprived  of  which, 
he  cannot  wage  it  long.  Sir  Francis  considers  the  disgrace- 
of  Napoleon's  arms  in  Spain  of  infinitely  less  conseqence 
than  the  blow  given  to  his  finances  by  the  failure  of  pillage. 
He  hitherto  has  succeeded  in  retaining  his  armies  under  his 
standard,  by  giving  them  victory  as  the  pledge  of  their  pay. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  continue  faithful 
under  a  reverse  of  fortune. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  our  au- 
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tlior  endeavours  to  make  it  a-:ppar,  that  the  continuance  of 
Napoleon's  power,  in  auyervitv,  uoiilu  be  highly  improbable. 
He  grounds  this  idea  on  the  steadily  progressive  weakness  of 
France,  arising  from  ilie  lawguishin^  state  of  her  industry, 
and  the  consequent  want  of  i-nternal  resources,  adequate  to 
the  exigencies  ot  her  enormous  establish racRls.     In  order  to 
prove  that  such  is  her  real  situation,  he  investigates  minutely 
the  amount  of  the  public  expenditure,  and  that  of  the  regular 
revenue.     He  points  oiic  a  graduai,.  bat  uuinterrupted  dimi- 
nution in  the  productiveness"  of  the  indirect  taxes;  shows 
how  the  deficiency  of  revenue  has  hitherto  been  supplied  by 
foreign  receipts  i  adverts  to  the  conscription,    with  regard  to 
its  destructive  inr^uence  on  population  and  industry  ;  makes 
ft  evident,  that  the  numerical  force  of  the  French  armies  hai 
been  exaggerated;  that  their  support  becomes  more  aud  more 
expensive  ;  offers  some  arguments  to  show    the  impractica- 
biliry  of  opening  new  sources  of  revenue,  or  of  a  recourse  to 
voluntary  loans  ;  and   tinall}-  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that 
the  gigantic  fabric  of  military  despotism  must  crumble,  when 
plunder  is  exhausted,  or  can  be  no  longer  obtained. 


Previouslv  to  the  budget  of  1811;  it  was  impossible  to  give 
n  con^plete  view  of  the  French  finances,  that  being  the  first  in 
which  the  receipts,  and  expenditure,  of  the  sixteen  new  de- 
partments, make  their  appearance. 

The  treasury  accounts  of  1809  and  1310,  published  in  Pa- 
ris in  July,  1 81  l,are£o  clear,  that  those  of  a  mercantile  house 
could  not  be  kept  with  more  order  and  method.  After  hav- 
ing checked,  compared,  studied  them,  under  an  expectation 
of  finding,  and  ^^ith  a  desire  to  discover  inaccuracies  and 
mistakes,  the  author  remained  satisfied,  that,  if  they  contain- 
ed any  at  ail,  these  must  be  unintentional. 

The  case  is  quite  ditTerent  with  the  ministerial  reports^  and 
tpe  opening  spttciits  of  Napoleon,  in  which  he  never  fails  to 
announce  to  bis  legislative  body,  that  the  accounts  which  will 
be  laid  before  them,  attest  the  growitig prosperity  of  his  finan- 
ces. The  reports,  the  speeches,  are  mere  performances  of 
show,  arithmetically  contradicted,  by  the  very  accounts  to 
vrhich  they  refer. 

The  emperor  knows,  perfectly  well,  that  the  reports  are 
false,  and  that  the  accounts  are  true.  But  he  also  knows,  that 
nobody  on  the  Continent  will  dare  to  scrutinize,  much  less  to 
expose  them;  and,  in  asserting,  that  they  are  presented  with 
equal  coufidencetohis  friends  and  his  detractors,  to  Lis  subjects 
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and  to  strangers,  he  flatters  himself,  not  without  reason,  that 
the  latter  will  hardly  imagine  that,  if  they  took  the  trouble  to 
examine  them,  they  would  meet  a  formal  refutation,  of  the 
magnificent  report,  by  which  they  are  preceded. 

For  this  reason,  probably,  the  publication  of  these  accounts 
is. now  continued,  after  it  had  been  suspended  in  1809. — ^Na- 
poleon was  aware  that,  by  vyithholding  them,  he  would  only 
cause  his  assertions,  concerning  the  prosperous  state  of  his 
finances,    to  be  doubted. 

Moreover,  each  account,  taken  by  itself,  exhibits  no  precise 
result,  nor  any  means  of  successful  investigation.  The  item  of 
post-offices,  for  instance,  in  that  of  1810,  states  a  «<?«/  revenue 
of  11,323,403  francs,  (2,094,829  dollars,)  a  fact  from  which 
jou  can  draw  no  inference,  unless  you  go  back  to  the  ac- 
counts of  1803,  when  you  discover,  that  the  neat  average  re- 
venue of  the  last  three  years,  arising  from  this  source,  is  in- 
ferior to  what  it  was  in  1803,  and  even  under  the  ancient  go- 
vernment, notwithstanding  the  vast  accession  of  territory, 
and  notwithstanding  ihe  circumstanca,  that  since  1803  the 
rates  of  postage  have  been  doubled. 

Similar  results  are  obtained  from  similar  comparljons  of 
the  proceeds  of  almost  all  the  indirect  taxes — proceeds,  of 
which,  the  increase  or  diminution  is  the  surest  indication,  of 
the  prosperous  or  declining  state  of  individual  revenue,  and  of 
the  exchequer. 

Public  Expenditure. 

The  following  facts  are  stated,  in  order  to  show,  to  what 
extent  Bonaparte  has  deceived  the  French  people,  and  per- 
haps himself,  on  this  subject. 

When  he  had  obtained  the  consulate,  he  announced  through 
his  counsellor,  now  minister  of  state,  Mr.  de  Fernon,  that 
the  ordinary  national  ea^pmditure,  would  not  exceed  341 
millions  of  francs,   (63  millions  of  doliars.) 

In  the  year  following,  Mr.  de  Hauterive  was  directed  to 
declare,  that  444  millions,  would  he  fully  sufficient^  even  in 
time  of  war. 

In  the  year  1804,  Mr.  Faber,  employed  in  the  department 
of  finance,  acknowledged,  "  that  with  much  economy,  and 
great  discretion,  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  new  offices, 
the  public  expenditure  would,  notwithstanding,  in  time  of 
peace,  reach  about  500  millions." 

The  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1806,  contains 
this  passage ;    **  The  emperor  deems  800  millions  requisite  in 
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time  of  war,  and  rather  more  than  600  millions  in  time  of 
peace.'* 

In  the  budget  for  I8il,  the  expenditure  is  estimated  at 
950  millions,  and  this  estimate  is  far  from  being  complete. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  budgets  of  1803  and  1811,  will 
show  the  progressive  increase  of  the  expenditure,  since  the 
coronation  of  Napoleon.  In  1803,  the  number  of  French  sub- 
jects, in  consequence  of  the  incorporation  of  Piedmont,  a- 
mounted  to  32  millions.  Other  incorporations  have  since 
then,  increased  it  to  40  millions.  The  expenditure,  there- 
fore, had  the  scale  remained  the  same,  should  have  in- 
creased no  more  than  one  fourth,  instead  of  which,  the  in- 
crease exceeds  three  fifths. 


BUDGET  OF  EXPENDITURE. 


Perpetual  annuities  (a) 
Life  Annuities, 

Pensions, 

Civil  and  Military,         .  "N 

Ecclesiaslic,         .         .         .  (^., 

Civil  list,  and  establishment  (  '  ^ 

of  French  princes,         .  J 

DepartmeTits, 
Grand  judge 

Foreign  relations,  , 

Home  department,     , 
Finance, 

Public  treasury.         .  . 

War,  .   ■         . 

Administration  of  war, 
Marine, 

Publ.c  Worship, 
Geneial  police,  (c) 
Treasury  negociations,  (rf) 
Fund  for  contingencies,  (e) 


1803. 
43,520,250 
20,503,232 


23,318,730 

7,000,000 

47,1  10,('00 

56,047,788 

6,000,000 

153,000,000 

90,000,900 

126,000,000 


9,009,000 
8,000.000 


1811. 
88,300,000 
17,300,000 


13,300,000 
28,900,000 

28,300,000 


27,466,000 

8,800,000 

60,000,000 

24,000,000 

8,400,000 

280,000,000 

180.000,000 

U0,00O.0(X) 

16.500.C0O 

2,000,000 

8,500,000 

22,034,000 


Grand  total,         559,500,000  954,000,000 

Equal  to     Ds.  109,057,000     D.>.  176,490,000 

{a)  The  increase  of  annuities  to  the  amount  of  45  millions  of  francs,  which 
have  accrued  during  the  last  seven  years,  comprises  the  debt  of  the  United 
Provinces,  assumed  by  the  French  govenimeut,  with  the  reduction  of  two  thirds 
—equal  to  26  millions, — and  that  of  the  departments  previously  incorporated, — 
equal  to  about  four  millions. — The  other  15  millions,  are  an  accession  of  origi- 
nal debt,  arising  from  disguised  forced  loans,  which  are  further  explained  in  the 
prO(rT<=ss  of  the  work. 

(6)  These  expenditures  formed  no  separate  items,  in  the  consular  budgets. 
So  much  of  them,  as  then  existed,  was  D)ade  a  general  charge  to  the  department 
of  finance,  which  is  the  reason  why  the  sum  to  its  debit  in  lt03,  exceeds  by  32 
millions,  that  of  1811.  The  ecclesiastical  pensions,  are  those  of  nuns  and 
monks,  ousted  from  their  convents. 

(c)Ia 
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Our  author  observes  with  regard  to  this  budget,  that  it  is  a 
budo-et  of  peace  and  not  o^war.  Four  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lions, appropriated  to  the  two  departments  of  war,  would 
scarcely  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  460  thousand  men, 
and  Napoleon,  with  an  empire,  stretchinj^  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Adriatic,  could  not  confine  his  military  establishment, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  to  a  less  number. 

The  expenditure  of  the  army  should  always  be  particularly- 
attended  to.  In  the  concealment,  practised  on  this  head,  lies 
the  artifice  of  the  consular,  as  well  as  imperial  budgets. 

Lucien  Bonaparte,  twelve  years  ago,  estimated  the  expense 
of  a  French  army,  at  700  francs  per  head,  in  time  of  peace, 
and  at  1000  francs  per  head,  in  time  of  war,  on  an  average, 
inckiding  all  grades  and  descriptions  of  troops.  This  is  equal 
to  one  million  of  francs  for  every  thousand  men, — one  third 
more  than  what  they  cost,  under  the  old  regime.  Since  this 
evaluation  was  made,  the  pay  of  the  troops,  with  regard  to  ra- 
tions, has  been  twice  raised.  The  prices  of  all  war-stores 
have  advanced  ;  and  the  department  of  war  is,  moreover, 
burthened  with  an  expense  of  36  millions,  for  the  support  of 
military  cripples. 

Hence,  the  appropriation  of  460  millions,  is  not  even  suf- 
ficient for  the  support  and  equipment  of  460  thousand  men, 
on  the  war  established,  and  if  Napoleon,  as  he  pretends,  has 
on  foot,  800  thousand  warriors,  the  deficit  must  be  from  400 
to  500  millions. 

In  conformity  with  this,  the  minister  of  finance,  Mr.  Gau- 
din,  now  duke  de  Gaete,  in  his  report  preceding  the  last, 
states,  that,  in  the  years  1806,  1807, 186S,  and  1809,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  two  departments  of  war,  exceeded  the  appro- 
priations, about  250  millions  annually,  which  excess,  he  diddiSy 
has  been  furnished  by  the  conquered  countries,  the  imperial 
treasury  having  supplied  no  more  than  the  appropriated  sum. 

According  to  this  report — given  at  full  length  in  the  body 
of  the  work — in  which  the  expense  of  the  army  is  certainly 
not  exaggerated,  when  estimated  at  640  millions,  it  is  clear 
that,  if  it  even  does  not  cost  more  in  future,  theappropriatioa 
of  460  millions,  will,  notwithstanding,  require  a  supplement 
of  180  millions. — If  this  is  not  to  be  raised  in  Portugal   and 

(e)  In  1803,  the  department  of  police  made  a  part  of  that  of  the  grand  judg^o, 
who  then  united  both  these  functions. 

(jd)  These  comprise  the  discounts  paid  on  the  notes  of  collector*  and  re« 
clivers,  and  the  cost  of  revenue-transports  from  one  province  to  another. 

(«)  This  fund  corresponds,  with  vi'hatin  England,  is  termed  «  vote  of  credit* 
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Spain, — which  wiill-e  difficult, — or  in  France, — which  would 
be  hardly  kss  so, —  iuvv  can  Napoleon  procure  it,  or  retain 
under  his  banners  not  the  800  thcusanJ  men,  of  which  he 
boasts,   but  even  half  this  number  ? 

The  fallr.cy  just  pointed  out,  is  not  in  the  opinion  of  our 
author,  the  only  one  in  the  Budget  of  1811.  Two  or  three 
other  items,  will  also  stand  in  need  of  a  supplement.  The 
judiciary  cannot  be  supported  with  27,466,000  francs.  The 
increase  of  salaries,  which  this  department  has  already  obtain- 
ed, still  leaves  the  inferior  judges  with  a  salary  of  only  1250 
francs,  each  (231  dollars,  25  cents,)  and  the  judges  of  appeal, 
with  one  of  2500  francs,  (462  dollars,  50  cents,)  each. — It  is 
equally  impossible  that  the  higherand  lower  clergy,  could  be 
long  maintained,  with  16,500,000  francs — a  sum  so  insuffi- 
cient that  the  parish  priests, — three  fourths  of  the  whole  cler- 
gy,— receive  only  500  francs  each,  (92  dollars,  50  cents.)  The 
church  service  of  a  nation  of  forty  millions  of  souls,  seven 
eighths  of  whom  are  catholics,  to  be  properly  discharged,  re- 
quires from  seventy  to  eighty  thousand  priests,  and,  if  they 
be  allowed  only  half  the  pay,  which  was  promised  them,  by 
the  national  assembly,  the  department  of  public  worship  will 
require  an  addition  from  fifty  to  sixty  millions. 

Toobtain  the  grand  total  of  the  expensesof  imperial  France, 
proceeds  our  author,  we  must  add  to  those,  enumerated  in  the 
budget  of  1811,  amounting  to  954  millions,  the  provincial  {de- 
partementales)  local,  diud  municipal  expensesy  as  well  as  those 
incurred  for  the  recovery  of  treasury  debts  ; — four  items,  of 
which  the  details  will  be  given, — making  in  the  aggregate,  a 
sum  of  about  286  millions.  Thus  the  great  total  would  be 
1240  millions  of  francs,  (229,400,000  dollars.) 

According  to  Mr.  Necker  a  gross  revenue  of  600  millions, 
was  under  his  administration  sufficient  to  defray  all  public, 
provincial,  and  municipal  expenses,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
recovery  of  treasury  debts.  But,  as  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt  and  life  annuUies,  then  absorbed  235  millions  of 
that  sum,  it  follows  that  ."565  millions  were  sufficient  for  the 
aggregate  expenditure  of  the  monarchy. 

The  imperial  debt  having  been  reduced,  in  consequence 
of  several  bankruptcies,  to  an  interest  of  106  millions,  if  these 
are  likewise  deducted  from  the  above  1240  millions,  we  will 
find,  that  the  pre.  ont  government  requires  1 164  millions,  to 
defray  the  same  national  charges,  for  which  365  millions  were 
sufficient  under  the  old. — Yet  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
revolution,  was  the  reduction  of  an  expenditure,  which  was 
then  called  scandalous  and  devouring  / 
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As  the  present  government,  comprises  a  population  of 
forty  millions,  instead  of  twenty. five,  if  the  ratio  of  expen- 
diture were  the  same,  it  would  require  584  millions ;  but  it 
requires  550  millions,  (101  millions  of  dollars)  more,  and 
even  this  sum  proves  insufficient. 

This  enormous  increase,  arises  from  the  multiplication  of 
offices,  all  the  holders  of  which  draw  salaries,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  mayors ;— from  the  expense  occasioned  by 
the  judiciary,  which  during  the  existence  of  the  parliaments, 
cost  the  state  almost  nothing; — from  the  stipend  of  the  cler- 
gy, despoiled  by  the  revolution  of  their  estates,  and  their 
tenths^ — a  stipend  which  must  be  augmented  fourfold,  unless 
it  be  intended  to  shut  up  the  churches  ; — from  the  increased 
pay  and  rations  of  the  army,  in  addition  to  which  the  prices 
of  meat,  forage,  transport,  accoutrements,  leather,  clothing, 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  other  military  stores,  have  much 
advanced,  and  will  continue  to  advance,  in  proportion  as 
trade  and  industry  decline: — from  a  similar  advance  in  the 
prices  of  naval  stores.  This  advance  is  such,  that  in  1805, 
the  marine  cost  195  millions  hard  money,  whilstin  1780,  iri 
the  heightof  a  maritime  war,  vigorously  conducted  by  Louis 
XVI.  in  the  east  and  west,  who  had  then  forty  ships  on  the 
stocks,  and  246  to  keep  in  repair, — the  expense  of  this  de- 
partment,  did  not  exceed  85,275,000  livres  tournois* 

It  arises  also,  from  the  circumstance,  that  France,  succes- 
sively passing  from  a  monarchical  to  a  republican,  and  then 
to  an  imperial  military  form  of  government,  has,  notwith- 
standing, preserved  the  institutions  peculiar  to  each; — toge- 
ther with  the  civil  list  of  Louis  XVI.  she  has  to  support  the 
legislative  body,  an  offspring  of  the  revolution,  the  Senate, 
and  the  legion  of  honour. — Finally,  it  arises  from  the  en- 
dowments of  the  new  nobility,  with  whom  Napoleon  has 
thought  it  expedient  to  surround  his  throne,  in  addition  to  a 
train  of  officers  of  the  crown,  marshals,  chamberlains,  and 
eight  great  dignitaries  of  the  empire.  Each  of  the  latter 
receive  salaries,  equal  to  one  third  of  the  former  establish- 
ments, of  the  French  princes,  so  that,  in  point  of  expense, 
they  are  worth  to  the  nation,  a  few  princes  into  the  bargain. 

*  la  1805,  previously  to  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the  expense  of  this  depart- 
ment amounted  to  195  millions.  They  were,  in  1808,  140,891,000,  and  they 
are  estimated  at  140  millions,  for  1811,  though  the  navy  of  the  Dutch,  is  now  at 
the  charge  of  the  emperor.  This  accords  ill  with  the  blockade  of  the  British 
isles,  and  still  worse  with  the  passage  in  the  ministerial  report,  *'  Our  resources 
are  sufficient  to  render ^  in  a  fevt  years,  the  number  and  metal  uf  our  vetseU  of  mar  eqiutl 
l»  those  of  our  enemies.** 
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The  endowments  of  this  nobility  have  been  the  more  ample, 
as  the  families  composing  it,  were  mostly  needy.  It  is  of  two 
descriptions, — the  great,  and  the  inferior  nobility. 

The  dukedoms  of  the  great  fiefs,  (duch6s  grands  fiefs)  cost 
the  French  people  nothing;,  the  emperor  having  charged  their 
income— to  the  extent  of  from  1 5  to  20  millions,  on  the  reve- 
nues of  Italy.  Yet,  in  consequence  pf  it,  the  treasury  of  Paris 
must  be  satisfied  with  a  tribute  from  Italy  of  30  millions,  in- 
stead of  fifty,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  obtained. 

It  was  intended  by  Napoleon  to  give  to  this  higher  nobility, 
the  support  of  counts,  barons,  and  knights  of  the  empire,  and 
he  chose  for  the  distribution  of  his  new  titles,  the  moment 
when  he  attempted  to  seize  on  Spain,  writing  thus  to  the  in- 
habitants, "  after  a  long  agony  your  nation  was  expiring.  I 
saw  your  sufferings,  and  I  came  to  your  assistance.  Your 
greatness^  your  power  henceforth  ivill  make  part  of  my  own^ 
Italy  having  furnished  15  to  20  millions  of  annuities  for 
his  dukes  and  generals,  he  might  have  expected  from  Portu- 
gal, Spain  and  their  colonies,  at  least  double  that  sum  for  his 
counts,  barons  and  knights. 

Unfortunately  for  them,  this  was  the  first  of  his  military 
expeditions  that  failed,  and  the  blow  has  recoiled  heavily  on 
his  finances.  Pressed  to  give  them  establishments,  suitable  to 
their  new  rank,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  pensions,  not  from 
Italy,  still  less  from  Spain,  but  from  the  treasury  at  Paris. 
Informed  by  the  minister  of  the  treasury,  that  the  new  pensi- 
ons, granted  pursuant  to  his  liberality,  amounted  already  to 
six  millions,  he  authorized  him  to  defer  their  further  in- 
scription in  the  book  of  public  debt,  and  above  all  their  pay- 
ment.— It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  mighty  monarch, 
on  giving  notice  to  the  legislative  body,  of  his  new  rtd-book, 
requested  them,  as  if  anxious  to  have  a  restraint  imposed  on 
his  benevolence  to  pass  a  law,  formerly  proposed  by  Mr. 
Necker,  which  should  prevent  him,  from  granting  in  future, 
any  new  civil  pensions,  beyond  the  sum  of  100  thousand 
francs  annually,  till  the  sum  total  of  those  already  granted, 
was  reduced  three  fourths. — The  law  was  sanctioned  with 
acclamations  by  the  legislators,  surprised  and  confounded  to 
see  Napoleon  forge  his  own  chains  ! 

Those  who  considered  this  law,  as  the  forerunner  of  great 
projects  of  economy,  could  hardly  conceive,  that  it  was  only 
intended  to  cover  new  projects  of  expense,  and  that  the  empe- 
ror during  the  same  session  in  which  he  caused  himself  thus, 
seemingly  to  be  fettered,  took  care  to  obtain  authority  from 
the  legislative  body  to  increase  at  once,  the  public  expenditure, 
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by  214  millions  of  Francs,  (39,590,000  dollars).  Consequent- 
ly, if  he  cannot  grant  pensions,  at  least  there  will  be  no  svant 
of  salaries  for  his  counts  and  barons. — 

The  two  preceding  budgets  had  limited  the  expenditure  at 
740  millions.  In  the  last,  it  is  raised  to  954  millions. 

*^  I  have  directed  my  minister,"  said  Napoleon  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  of  the  legislative  body,  on  the  16th  June, 
1811 — « to  lay  before  you  the  accounts  of  1809  and  1810.  For 
this  purpose  I  called  you  together.  You  will  perceive  in  them 
the  prosperous  state  of  yny  finances.  Three  months  ago  I  placed 
one  hundred  millions  extraordinary  (18|  millions  of  dollars) 
at  the  disposition  of  my  ministers  of  war,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  new  armaments,  which  then  appeared  necessary. 
Yet  I  find  myself  in  the  happy  situation,  not  to  be  obliged  to 
impose  new  burthens  on  my  people.  1  shall  not  raise  the  old 
taxes,  nor  do  I  stand  in  need  of  new  ones." — 

These  100  millions  extraordinary  are  the  first  which  Napo- 
leon has  yet  acknowledged  to  have  been  taken  from  his  pri- 
vate chest, — thechest  of  plunder, — inorder  totransferthem  to 
the  public  treasury; — an  important  acknowledgment.  For, 
since  the  government,  as  will  be  seen,  gloried  in  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  campaign  of  1809  had  only  cost  3  50  millions, 
if  it  now  adds  100  millions  to  the  460  millions,  appropriated 
by  the  legislative  body  for  the  campaign  of  1811,  it  must  be 
sensible  that  this,  and  the  future  ones,  will  be,  by  210  mil- 
lions, more  expensive,  than  those  which  preceded  them. 

If  this  augmentation  of  expenditure  were  confined  to  the 
army,thesum,  which  the  war  in  Spain  has  taken,  might  suffi- 
ciently account  forit.  If  it  were  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
pected increase  of  revenue,  on  account  of  the  recent  incor- 
poration of  the  sixteen  new  departments,  it  could  not  be 
blamed.  But  the  additional-revenue  is  only  estimated  at  100 
millions,  and  the  addition  to  the  expenditure  is  214  millions, 
nearly  one  third. 

This  amply  proves  that  the  rapid  augmentation  of  the  ex- 
penditure, dates  from  the  creation  of  the  new  nobility,  and 
that  Bonaparte  has  more  than  doubled  it  since  1804,  when 
Mr.  Faber  dared  to  inform  him  "  that  with  much  economy, 
and  abstemiousness,  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  new  cfficesy 
the  expenditure  in  times  of  peace  would  notwithstanding 
reach  nearly  500  millions." 

Our  author  says — that  Bonaparte  "  has  more  than  doubled 
the  public  expenditure  ;"  because  it  amounts  already  to  1 100 
millions,  if  to  the  budget  of  1811  are  added, — the  100  millions 
extraordinary  \  1  %  millions  charged  on  real  estates  for  the  se- 
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rate,  and  the  legion  of  honour  ;  20  millions  annuities,  mort- 
gao^ed  to  the  great  nobility,  and  the  generals,  on  the  revenues 
of  Italy  :  and  from  six  to  seven  millions  for  the  additions  to 
the  civil  list,  in  national  forests,  which  the  emperor  appro- 
priated to  himself,  his  brother  Lewis,  and  the  empress  Jose* 
phine. 

No  one  of  these  new  charges  appears  in  the  budget,  be- 
cause Napoleon  is  as  careful  to  keep  such  expenses  out  of 
sight,  as  he  is  anxious  to  attract,  and  fix,  the  attention  of 
Europe,  on  the  prodigious  sums,  devotedj  as  it  is  pretended, 
to  works  of  public  utility,  to  the  building  and  repairing  of 
churches,  to  fortifications,  ports,  bridges,  roads,  canals  ; 
to  drainings,  embellishments  of  towns,  &c.  &c.  His  last  ex- 
pose j-^-f or  the  year  1810, — contains  a  det-iiled  statement  of 
these  sums,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  138,141,727  francs,  and 
closes  with  these  words,  "  the  sacriJictSy  which  the  imperial 
treasure  makes  for  works  of  public  utility  are  such,  that  they 
surpass,  in  a  single j/ear,  the  sums  bestowed  on  similar  objects, 
under  the  ancient  monarchy,  during  awhole  geyieration^ 

This  assertion  appears,  word  for  word,  for  the  fourth  time 
in  the  reports  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  among  the 
numberless  impositions  with  which  they  teem,  none  equals  it 
in  impudence. — Our  author  satisfactorily  shows,  from  details 
on  this  subject,  contained  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Necker,  that  the 
sums,  employed  for  such  purposes  by  LouisXVl.  were,  pro- 
port  ionably,  as  large  as  those  sacrificed  by  Napoleon  I. 

Only  two  items — first,  21 ,62 1 ,7  35  francsfor  works  and  pala- 
ces in  Paris ;  second,  22,330,758  frs.  for  canals,  navigation  and 
drains,  exceed  the  similar  items  in  former  times.  But  the  em- 
peror forced  his  good  town  of  Paris,  by  means  of  a  loan  nego- 
tiated by  the  municipality,  to  provide  herself,  the  funds  des- 
tined for  the  embellishment  of  the  metropolis.  And  he  sold 
at  public  sale,  the  canals  finished  by  his  predecessors,  in  or- 
der to  procure  the  sums  which  were  wanted,  forfinishing  those 
hefjad  undertaken  hiuoself.  Of  the  138  millions,  which  the  mi- 
nister piv'tends  were  supplied  from  lie  imperial  treasury,  the 
specific  accounts  show,  thatonly  5,386,CS8  francs  were  actual^ 
.  ly  disbursed  by  it  in  IS  10.  The  contracts  yet  unexecuted,  for 
the  same  objects,  amount  to  about  double  that  sum.  The 
whole  of  the  balance  had  been  furnished  by  tlie  provincial, 
municipal,  and  local  chests.  The  minister  himself,  in  a  mar- 
ginal note,  accompanying  the  specific  accounts,  remarks, 
**  that  in  the  opposite  item,  for  roads,  canals,  &c.  are  not 
comprised  many  other  sums,  and  to  a  inuch  greater fi?;/ow?i/, 
devoted  to  public  works  and  monuments,  of  w  hich  there  can 
be  no  mention  made  in  the  accounts  of  tli€  treasury,  because 
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they  are  not  levied  by  its  a gents.^"^  If  then  all  sums  so  spent 
are  to  be  considered  as  imperial  sacrifices,  the  treasury  might 
as  well  describe  as  shiiilar  sacrifices,  the  sums,  which  are  left 
to  individuals,  to  supply  their  own  wants. — 

Buttheprincipal  artifice  of  the  budgets  consists,  invariably, 
in  concealing  one  half,  or  a  third  of  the  sums,  which  the  go»- 
vernnicnt  knows  will  be  required  for  the  army,  and:  which  it 
has  actually  cost  during  the  year  preceding  each  budget.. 

Inter  )Uil  revenue, — The  second  chapter  of  Sir  Francis  treats 
of  the  internal  revenue,  which  is  considered  under  the  heads 
of  bankruptcy,  loans,  deposits,  sales  of  national  domains,  and 
new  taxes. 

1st.  Bankruptcy. — Since  the  consulate  of  Buonaparte,  not 
a  single  year  has  yet  elapsed,  in  which  the  revenue — that  is, 
the  internal,  regularly  recurrent  revenue, — has  not  fallen 
from  300  to  400  millions  short  of  the  expenditure.  The  de- 
ficit hitherto  has  been  made  up  by  contributions  and  tribute, 
levied  abroad;  by  a  bankruptcy  of  five  milliards  (925  mil- 
lions of  dollars) ;  by  masked  and  forced  loans,  by  sales  of 
national  domains,  and  by  new  taxes  at  home. 

The  bankruptcy,  decreed  in  1808,  relieved  the  imperial 
treasury  of  the  whole  floating  debt,  bequeathed  to  it  by  the 
Directory.  When  this  was  extinguished,  nothing  had  yet 
been  done  for  the  public  creditors.  Many  feared  they  would 
lose  all,  but  Bonaparte,  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Cloud,  revived 
their  hopes,  and  expected  to  secure  their  support,  by  pro- 
claiming his  inviolable  respect  for  public  faith. 

This  floating  debt  offive  milliards  comprised,  among  other 
items,  arrears  due  to  the  army  and  navy,  for  the  years  three, 
four,  and  five,  to  the  ainount  of  400  millions,  and  prize  money, 
due  to  the  owners  of  privateers,  of  which  the  directorial  go- 
vernment had  contrived  to  obtain  a  loan, — to  the  amount  of 
500  millions.  In  the  list  of  claiois,  equally  sacred,  were  those 
of  the  public  creditors  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  the  de- 
partments on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  debts  of  which 
France  had  assumed.* 

Ail  the  claimants  were  referred  in  a  body,  to  a  general 
board  oi  liquidation^  authorized  to  give  them  a  first  relief  of 
five  millions,  in  annuities  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent. — But, 
when  they  came  forward  to  establish  their  claims,  this  tribu- 
nal created  such  difficulties,  and  tired  them  out  with  delays, 
and  refusals,  in  such  a  manner,  thatafternineyears,  the  wisest 

♦  For  the  official  inventory  of  this  floating  debt,  see  the  Monjteur  gf  th« 
JOth  of  March,  1801, 
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elinqiiished  their  suit  as  hopeless.  So  entirely  were  their 
tninds  made  up  on  this  subject,  that,  when,  in  1808,  an  im- 
perial decree  declared  their  claims  inadmUsible,  and  an- 
nounced, that  the  labours  of  the  board  of  liquidation  were 
drawing  to  a  close,  it  excited  not  the  least  sensation.  This 
bankruptcy,  the  largest  since  the  revolution,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  invalidation  (demonetisation)  of  the  assignats — • 
^as  made  public  during  the  same  session  in  which  Napoleon, 
from  his  throne  announced  the  prosperity  of  his  iinances. 

While  thus  clearing  up  the  field  of  his  financial  operations, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  to  wipe  off,  at  the 
same  time,  the  demands  of  some  of  his  own  contractors, 
chiefly  those  who  had  provided  for  the  expedition  of  St.  Do- 
minoro. — ' 

The  claimants  of  a  debt  of  five  milliards  received,  not  even 
the  whole  of  the  five  millions,  which  they  had  been  promis- 
ed, and  the  board  of  liquidation,   consuming  with  its  innu- 
merable agents,  in  salaries^,  and  other  expences,  upwards  of 
20  millions  annuall}-,  was  itself  made  the  instrument  of  a  fi- 
nancial speculation. Instead  of  payingoff  the  coniractors  whose 
accounts  had  been  passed,  Napoleon  caused  this  Starchamber 
to  institute  prosecutions  against  others  who  had  received  ad- 
vances, and  judgments  were   obtained  against  them  to  the 
amount  of  40  millions. — ^This  fact  is  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  minister  Fermon,  of  the  month  of  January  1810,  in  which 
he  also  announces,  that,  from  the  first  of  July,  the  general 
hoard  of  hqiddaiion^  would  remain  irrevocably  suppressed ;  a 
suppression  which  the  duke  of  Gaete  represents  *'  as  neces' 
sarily  pregnant  tcith  the  mo^t  happy  influence  on  public  credit ^ 
since  it  xrould  revwve  all  muertainty  for  ike  future.'''' — The 

*  This  term,  (liquidatioD)  in  the  rerolutionary  ionperiat  jargon,  means  ad- 
mission of  accounts,  but  docs  not  imply  any  provision  for  their  payment. — 

Those  who  might  harbour  doubts,  concerning:  the  bankruptcy  of  1S08,  may 
consult  the  fiunl  report  on  this  subject,  made  by  Frerain  de  Beaumont,  on  the 
16th  January,  1810,  in  which  be  congratulates  the  legislators  on  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  immense  labours  of  the  board  of  liquidation  were  at  last  con- 
summated. "  The  consular  government,"  he  says,  "  found  five  milliards  of  d«bt 
already  liquidated. ^^The  imperial  decree  of  the  25lh  February,  1808,  prohibits 
the  board  of  liquidation  from  allowing  any  drafts  on  the  treasury,  on  account  of 
liquidations,  arising  from  claims  which  priginated  previously  to  the  1st  Vende- 
maire,  of  the  year  V. — It  classes  among  the  in-admissible  claims,  those  of  the 
public  creditors  of  Belgium^  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Piedmont,  the  Ligurian 
republic,  Paima  and  Plaisance,  if  dating  from  transactions  prior  to  the  incorpo- 
ration of  those  countries  with  the  French  empire.  It  precludes  from  liquidation 
demands,  brought  forward  by  to\vns,  communities,  and  public  establishments, 
as  well  as  applications  si  iui%wu\iy  for  losses  cauied  by  the  disorders  of  th« 
revolution." 
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duke  was  so  far  right,  as  it  relieved  many  creditors  from  the 
apprehension  of  being  silenced  with  a  suit. 

Loans, — The  consular  government,  after  it  had  been  au- 
thorized to  create  to  the  amount  of  five  miUions  annuities, in 
favour  of  the  creditors  of  the  Directory,  availed  itself  of  this 
resource  to  satisfy  some  of  its  own  : — a  resource  which  it  has 
improved  with  great  address,  since  certain  surreptitious  loans, 
from  two  to  three  hundred  millions,  in  amount,  have  never 
madetheirappearanceinthe  budgets,  norevenintheaccounts. 

The  minister,  in  order  the  better  to  hide  his  financial  ope- 
rations, always  establishes  a  sort  of  balance  between  the  re- 
ceipts and  the  expenditure.  In  1807  he  even  spoke  of  a  suV" 
plus  of  nearly /oz^r  millions,  which  again  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  ways  and  means  for  1808.  But,  after  some  years  have 
elapsed,  he  retraces  his  steps,  and  discovers,  on  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  accounts  of  the  year  in  question,  that  the  ex- 
penditure exceeded,  and  the  revenue  fell  short  of  the  esti- 
mates, by  a  few  millions.  He  then  requests  *'  in  order  to  put 
this  set  of  accounts  (exercice)  to  rest,  and  have  done  with  the 
pastf*^ — which  means,  in  order  to  pay  off  the  arrears — that  an 
inscription  of  annuities  may  be  authorized,  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  to  the  amount  of  two,  three,  or  four  millions  ;  to 
which  request  the  legislative  body  agrees,  without  ever  as- 
certaining how  the  funds  are  reallyemployed. 

The  minister  then  causes  the  sinking  fund  to  advance  him 
the  sums  he  wants,  and  delivers  in  exchange,  blank  inscrip- 
tions of  annuities,  which  are  gradually  sold  in  the  market,  to 
reimburse  the  advance.* 

Having  in  this  manner  expended  a  legislative  credit  for 
annuities  to  the  amount  of  4,051,415  francs,  in  1810;  and 
obtained  an  additional  one  for  l,028,ol4  francs,  in  1811 ,  the 
French  government  endeavours  to  divert  the  public  attention 
from  these  new  loans,  by  fixing  it,  in  the  last  financial  report, 
on  the  deplorable  abuse  vyhich  England  makes  of  the  disas- 
trous resource  of  borrowing — ^a  resource  to  which  she  annual- 
ly resorts,  according  to  the  author  of  this  report,  for  a  sum  ex- 
ceeding 800  miUions  of  francs. — 

"  The  following  contrast,"  continues  sir  Francis  d'lvernois, 
will  perhaps  surprise  him. 

♦  Coming  back,  for  instance,  on  the  year  1806, — which  had  been  thought 
long  since  disposed  of — the  duke  de  Gaete  says,  "this  set  of  accounts  may 
be  considered  as  sufficiently  provided  for,  but  siould  'U  happen,  in  the  end, 
to  stand  in  need  of  some  aid,  I  propose  that  thf;  last  debits  may  be  acquit- 
ted by  the  sinking  fund,  to  be  reimbursed  by  imcnptions  in  the  great  book  of 
public  debt," 
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In  1810  there  was  an  accession  to  the  imperial  debt,  in  an* 
unities,  of  4,051,415  francs,  equal,  at  five  per  cent,  to  a  ca- 
pital of  81,028,300  francs. 

During  the  same  year,  England  borrowed — including  the 
funded  exchequer  bills — 16,311,0001.  sterling,  constituting  a 
nominal  debt  of  19,811,1071.  stg.* — But,  her  sinking  fund 
having  extinguished,  during  the  same  year,  stock,  to  the 
amount  of  a  little  more  than  four  fifths  of  tliat  sum,  the  real 
accession  of  debt  was  only  3,704,8441.  stg.f  which  at  25 
francs  per  pound  sterling,  is  equal  to  92,621,100  francs. — 
Consequently  France,  in  that  year,  borrowed,  within  11  mil- 
lions of  francs,  as  much  as  England. 

This  observation  of  our  author  is  correct,  as  far  as  it  re- 
gards the  principal  of  the  debt ;  but  it  is  liable  to  some  ob- 
jections, if  we  consider  the  respective  loans  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, in  a  numerical  reference  to  the  creation  of  new  annual 
burthens  on  the  people!  The  French  loan  of  the  year  1810, 
created  a  new  annual  burthen  of  4,051,415  francs;  the  Bri- 
tish loan  of  the  same  j'ear,  a  new  annual  burthen  of  rather 
more  thanj^re  times  that  sum  :  Because  the  principal  of  debt, 
which  the  sinking  fund  annually  extinguishes,  continues  to 
draw  interest  as  if  it  still  existed — the  very  circumstance  to 
which  the  prodigious  efficiency  of  the  sinking  fund  is  owing. 
Consequently,  the  additional  burthen,  caused  by  a  new  loan 
in  England,  is  not  the  interest,  on  the  real  accession,  to  the 
principal  of  the  national  debt,  but  on  thQ'U'hole  sum  addition- 
ally funded. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  actual,  yearly  revenue  of  the 
sinking  fund,  amounts  now,  to  upwards  of  12  millions  of 

*  For  the  information  of  our  American  readers,  it  maybe  well  to  mention, 
that  the  British  government,  when  contracting  for  a  nerv  loan,  does  not  gene- 
rally create  a  tiew  stock,  but  causes  additional  issues  to  be  made  of  some 
stock,  which  has  already  acquired  2^  market  value,  those  bidders  obtaining  the 
loan  who  are  willing  to  take  it  at  the  highest  price.  This  causes  the  difterence 
between  the  ;2ow/r?a/^am  funded,  and  the  sum  actually  xecewe^. 

\  Unredeemed  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain  Pounds  sterlinc. 

On  the  Isi  of  February,  1810,  -  -         541,957,83+ 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1811,  -  -         545,662,093 


Increase  of  debt  in  1811,             -             •  3,704,844 
As  to  the  floating  debt,  instead  of  increasing,  it  diminished  during  the   same 
period. 

January  1810.                 L.                                   January  1811.  L, 

Exchequer  bills,         59,164,100                         Fvxchequcr  bills,  38,386,300 

Navy  bills,                   8,263,175                         Navy  bills,  7,595,838 

Artillery  bills,               1,015,360                        Artillery  bills,  1,089,441 

.      48,442,635  46,971,5"9 
Diminution,  1,471,056/.  ster. 
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pounds  sterling,  if  we  are  allowed  to  consider, — for  the  sake  of 
argument  and  contrast, — the  sinking  fund  as  the  private  chest 
of  the  British  government,  we  may  justly  remark,  that  the 
finances  of  England  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  a  critical 
situation,  when  her  government,  should  it  become  expedient 
to  do  so, — by  stopping  for  a  time  the  operations  of  the  sink- 
ing fund — by  ceasing  to  extinguish  principal  of  debt— may 
pour,  from  its  private,  into  the  public  chest,  not  one  hundred 
millions  of  francs,  as  Napoleon  did, — but  three  hundred  mil^ 
lions ;  and  that,  not  once,  but  annually,  without  relying,  like 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  that  chest,  on  predatory 
wars,  foreign  tribute,  and  indiscriminate  pillage. 

"  When  two  powers,"  observes  our  authorin  continuation, 
"  who  have  recourse  to  loans,  borrow  so  nearly  alike,  we  can- 
not but  smile,  when  one  of  them  undertakes  to  say  *'  it  is  ma- 
thematically  proved  that  her  rival  in  a  few  years  will  have  no 
other  resource  left  than  bankruptcy?'* — 

This  mathematical  demonstration,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  last  report  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  is,  no  doubt, 
very  forcible.  Only  that  his  Excellency,  the  count  Monta- 
livet,  thought  proper  to  forget  the  sinking  fund,  and,  with, 
true  mathematical  precision,  states  the  recent  Britiir-h  loans, 
at  about  double  their  real  amount. — He  and  his  colleagues 
also  take  care,  constantly,  to  bring  into  view  the  nominal  prvi" 
cipal  of  the  British  debt,  wh'xht  annuities  on\y  are  mentioned, 
when  their  own  is  in  question. 

The  Author  in  this  place,  merely  intended  to  show,  that  the 
Imperial  government  drew  from  loans,  an  effectual  supply  of 
from  200,  to  230  millions  of  francs.*  He  gives  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  some  curious  details,  respecting  the 
manner,  in  which  the  imperial  government  gradually  suc- 
ceeded, as  well  in  obtaining  the  grant  of  these  annuities,  to 
the  amount  of  15  millions,  as  in  procuring  purchasers  for  the 
principal  of  300  miUions. 

Deposits  in  the  zeay  of  security  [cautionneynens) — These  con- 
stitute, in  fact,  a  forced  loan,  which  was  at  first  exacted  from 
functionaries,  handling  the  public  money,  but  it  was  afterwards 
extended  to  public  notaries— who  were  obliged  to  advance  no 
less  a  sum  than  18,770,880  francs; — to  brokers,  constables, 
and  to  so  many  other  individuals,  that  their  aggregate  number 
amounts  to  73  thousand.  This  resource,  afterhaving  produced 
a  capital  of  150  millions,  mustbe  considered  as  nearly  exhaust- 
ed.   The  annual  interest  of  7,352,806  francs,  with  which  it  has 

*  The  last  inscription  of  81,028,300  francs,  in  five  per  cents,  at  their  actual 
price  of  80  per  cent,  must  have  produced  64,822,640  frajics,  but  the  precedipg 
inscriptions  were  sold  at  less  advantageous  rates. 
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burthened  the  public,  forms  no  separate  item  in  the  riccounts' 
but  is  blended  with  the  general  charges  of  the  department  of 
finance,  in  order  the  betterto  conceal  the  increase  of  the  pub- 
lic debt. 

Sale  of  national  domains. — The  accounts  rendered  do  not 
furnish  a  precise  idea  of  the  sums,  which  the  treasury  has 
drawn  from  these  sales;  but  they  indicate  very  clearly,  to 
what  extent  the  national  domains  have  dwindled  away.  The 
rents  in  1803  still  amounted  to  19,050,742  francs.  In  i  810,  only 
to  5,203,253  francs.  Mills,  mines  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, instead  of  3, 469,062  francs — the  sum  which  they  yield- 
ed seven  years  ago,  yield  now  onl)  890.387  francs. — Even  a 
portion  of  the  ground  rents,  belonging  to  the  state,  has  been 
disposed  of.  They  used  to  produce  5,019,932  francs,  and  pro- 
duce now  but  2,274,874  francs.  Thus,  in  consequence  of 
Tarious  financial  operations,  the  revenue,  derived  from  the 
national  domains,  has  fallen  from  27,539,736  francs,  to  one 
third  of  this  sum — This  may  be  truly  called  living  on  the  ca- 
pitaL* 

New  taxes. — Since  the  rupture  of  tlfe  treaty  of  Amiens, 
when  Buonaparte  held  out  the  idea  that  he  had  funds  enough 
for  several  campaigns,  and  pledged  himself  7iot  to  lay  any  neto 
burthens  on  his  people,  he  has  loaded  them  with  new  annual 
taxes,  to  the  amount  of  230  millions  of  francs — (42,550,000 
dollars). — These  are  as  follows  :  Fraitcs, 

Advanced  rate  of  the  direct  taxes  f centimes  addi- 

tionels;) — an  advance  which  produces  26,478,236 

New  duties  on  the  manufacture  and  saleof  tobacco  19,188,953 
Entrance  duties  on  provisions  taken  to  market, 
levied  at  the  gates  of  the  towns,  the  tariff  of 
which  has  been  constantly  on  the  rise,  produ- 
cing neat  20  millions — gross  30,000,000 
Advance  of  imposts  on  commodities  from  the  two 
Indies.  They  arc  twent3'-five  times  higher  than 
in  1803,  yet  their  proceeds  have  only  increased 
in  the  ratio  of  seven  to  five  ; — increase'               20,000,000 


Carried  forward  .  .  .  95,667,189 

*  The  last  national  domairiH — tho«eof  Piedmont — were  sold  in  order  to  cover 
the  deficiency  i"  the  proceeds  of  the  customs,  caused  by  the  Berlin  decree. 
*•  The  sums  received,  and  to  be  received,"  saj's  the  minister  of  finance  on 
this  occasion,  "from  the  budget  of  180S,  will  not  exceed  710  millions;  a  dif- 
ference of  30  millions,  which  arises  from  the  great  diminution  of  the  pror 
ceeds  of  the  customs,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  circiwutancet.  I  propose  to 
make  up  this  difference  by  a  credit  of  30  millions,  in  national  domains.  7^^<^ 
credit  veill  not  occasittn  any  increase  of  burthent,to  the  subjects  qf  your  majesty.^* 
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Francs, 
Brought  forward,  .  .  95,667,189 

New  tax  on  salt,  collected  at  the  manufactures  on 

the  salt  marshes,  producing  gross         .  57,000,000 

Taxes  on  the  original  stock  (rinventaire)  as  well 
as  on  the  whole  and  retail  sales,  of  wine,  cider, 
perry,  beer,  and  distilled  liquors.  These  taxes, 
laid  in  1805,  produced  in  1810— gross  99,000,000 

251,667,189 
Deducting  from  this — 1,000,000,  on  account  of 
the  sumptuary  tax  suppressed  ;  and  20,000,000 
the  gross  amount  of  turnpike  tolls,  a  tax  repeal- 
ed in  1807,  and  replaced  by  the  salt  tax  21,000,000 

Remains  of  new  taxes,    amount  .  230,667,189 

Yet  the  Emperor  repeats  every  year,  that  no  new  sacrifice* 
shall  be  asked  of  the  people,  no  tariffs  enhanced. 

The  following  statement  shows,  that  the  general  revenue 
hasbeen  far  from  experiencing  a  proportionable  improvement. 

It  amounted  in  the  year  1803  to  625,000,000  of  francs, 

1804  to  769,000,000 

1805  to  614,000,000 

1806  to  100,000,000 

From  \%0Q  foreign  revenue^  to  the  amount  of  thirty  mil- 
lions,— being  the  tribute  imposed  on  Italy,  is  comprised  in 
eachbudget. 

1807  to  733,000,000  of  francs, 

1808  to  772,000,000 

1809  to  786,000,000 

1810  to  795,000,000 

From  1807  the  French  system  of  taxation  began  to  be  in 
operation  in  the  six  new  departments  of  Italy.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  their  quantum  of  contribution  ;  but  with  re* 
gard  to  the  indirect  taxes  at  least,  it  must  have  borne  a  great- 
er ratio  to  the  population,  than  in  old  France,  sincethe  people 
in  those  departments  were,  and  still  continue  to  be,  less  im- 
poverished. 

The  receiptsof  the  threelastmentionedyears,  had  only  been 
estimated  at  740  millions.  The  surplus,  in  1808  and  1809,  was 
owing  to  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  national  domains  ;in  1810,  to 
contributions  from  two  new  departments,  amounting  to  seven 
milUons;toransoms*of  sequestered  colonial  produce,  on  the  left 

*  Bytlie  decrc«  of  the  23d  July,  1810,  all  ci^lonial  produge  in  Holland^, 
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bank  of  the  Rhine,  amounting  to  eio^ht  millions;  and,  chiefly 
to  the  tripled  duties  on  East  and  West  India  commodities* 
But  for  these  additional  resources,  the  receipts  of  the  year 
1810,  would  have  been  nearly  50  millions  less  than  the  esti- 
mate of  740  millions. 

The  following  statement,  exhibiting  the  flc/wa/ receipt?  of 
3  810,  and  the  presumed  receipts  of  1811,  shows  what  increase 
of  revenue  is  expected,  in  consequence  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  sixteen  new  departments. 

This  presumed  revenue  will  probably  be  realized,  because 
the  minister,  as  to  this  point  seldom  deceives  himself,  in  his 
estimates,  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent.  It  is  different, 
with  respect  to  the  budgets  of  expenditure,  in  which  one 
half  or  one  third  of  the  expenses  of  the  army,  is  always  sup- 
pressed. The  minister  knows  it,  and  avows  it,  when  j^?'^z^/j 
receipts  have  re-established  the  balance. 

Actual  Proceeds     Presumed  diU9 
iwlSlO.  fnlSll. 

Direct  taxes  .  100,948,073      306,000,000 

Registration  fees,  domains  and 
forests,  comprising  stamp  du- 
ties, mortgages,  and  all  the  in- 
come derived  from  national 
property,  by  wa}^  of  rents,  pro- 
•    fits,  orsales  .  .        192,600,000      212,000,000 

Department  of  united,  indirect, 

internal  taxes  .  .  107,800,000       122,000,000 

Department  of  customs,      .     7  92,300,000  T'^^'^^ 

of  salt  tax     -.J  '       '  4^,000,000 

Ransoms(decreeof  July  22,1810)  8,092,157  20,000,000 

Lotteries              .                  .  19,000,000  18,000,000 

Post  office          .              .         '     :  11,000,000  13,000,000 
I>epartment  of  taxes  on  salt  and 

tobacco  beyond  the  Alps  .  7,840,000  8,000,000 
Saltworks  to  the  East  .  3,221,101  3,000,000 
Gunpowder  and  saltpetre  .  500,000  500,000 
Mint  .  .  1,000,000  2,000,000 
Holland  .  .  55,000,000 
Hamburgh  and  three  new  depart- 
ments                .                 .  20,000,000 


Carried  forward,  744,301,331       899,500,000 

and  the  Hanseatic  towns  was  sequestered,  till  a  ransom  of  forty  percent,  on 
their  value,  was  either  paid,  or  secured  by  bond.  These  ransoms  produced  eight 
miirionsin  1810  j  20  millions  in  1811.  All  the  seqaestratior.g  OU  that  sideoftb* 
Khioe  mupt,  therefore,  haveaJSOUBteilto  about  7U  uilliou^. 
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Brought  forward  -  744,301,331        899,500,000 

Illyria        -  .  -  10,000,000 

Contribution  of  departments  of 

the  mouths  of  the  R'liiie  and 

Scheldt  -  -  -       7,000,000 

Various  adventitious  receipts*-      14,112,762  14,500,000 

Foreign  receipts  -  -     30,000,000         30,000,000 

Total  of  the  general  revenue         795,414,093       954,006,000 

To  these  neat  receipts  of  the  general  revenue 
must  be  added, 

Proceeds  of  provincial  and  local  taxesf        -         90,000,000 
Proceeds  of  municipal  taxesj  -  -         48,000,000 

Expenses  of  collection  of  the  indirect  taxes  -       1 38,000,000 

Making  in  the  whole  1230,000,000 
From  which  deduct, 

Tribute  of  Italy  -  -  millions  30 

Ransom  of  seizures  beyond  the 

Rhine  -  -  -         -         20 

Receipts  on  account  of  sales  of 
national  domains  eftlcted  pre- 
viously -  -  -         -         16 

Remains  of  revenue  from  national 

domains  -  -         ,         -  7 

Annual  produce  of  furests,  ap- 
propriated by  the  crown         -         -         47 

—        120,000,000 


Total  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  a  population  of 

forty  millions  of  souls  -  «  1110,000,000 

Notwithstanding  a  considerable  increase  in,  the  weight  of 
the  public  burthens,  on  every  individual,  the  Imperial  go- 
vernment receives  from  each,  hardly  more,  than  did  the  mo- 

*  This  item  in  part  consists  of  indemnkies,  paid  by  conscripts  unfit  for  service 
from  infirmity;  and  of  fines,  levied  on  the  families  of  deserters,  or  refraeiory  con- 
scripts— which  every  yeai-  produce  from  six  to  seven  millions. 

f  These  consist  in  an  addition  to  the  direct  ta:.ps.  In  1810  their  procned? 
amou)xted  to  eighty-six  millions.  Our  author  adds  four  millions,  on  account  of 
the  sixteen  new  departments. 

"l.  That  is,  proceeds  of  entrance  duties,  levied  at  the  town  gates,  on  articles 
of  consumption  taken  to  market.  They  amounted  in  1810,  to  forty-five  mil- 
lions; five  of  which,  the  shave  of  the  Imperial  treasure,  are  alrt-ady  com- 
prised under  the  head  of  *'  department  of  united  indirect  internal  taxes."  To 
the  remaining  forty,  eight  are  added  on  account  of  the  tixteeu  new  depart- 
ments. 

Vol.  IV.  N 
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narchical  government  formerlv.     This  is  owing  to  the  in- 
creased expences  of  collection. 

With  regard  to  the  destructive  character,  of  the  new  Im- 
perial taxes,  our  author  refers  to  a  work  on  the  suhject,  pub- 
lished seme  time  ago,  in  the  United  States.  He  dwells,  how- 
ever, at  some  length,  on  the  exorbitant  expences  of  collection. 
They  were,  on  the  principal  taxes,  in  1810,  as  follows. 

Amount  remain" 
in<T  in  the  hands 
of      Collectors, 
Gross  Proceeds.     Receiversy  life. 
Records,  domains  and  forests  -  230,032,327  29,790,946 

Customs  -  -  -     70,199,506  21,131,187 

Department ofsalttax,  and  salt- 
works to  the  East      -  -     47,780  833  4,i38,955 
Post  establishment        -             -     25,398,258          14,074,855 
Lottery              -              -              -     26,541,850  7,358,793 
Department  of  united,  indirect 

internal  taxes  -  -    145,090,403         31,843,855 


Total  545,043,177        108,738,605 

which  is  equal  to  about  20  per  cent. 

On  the  direct  tax  of  400  millions,  continues  our  author,  the 
expense  of  collection  is  only  five  percent,  but  on  the  entrance 
duties,  as  appears  in  the  next  chapter,  it  amounts  to  nearl}* 
thirty-three  per  cent,  though  it  was  valued  by  Mr.  Neckerat 
no  more  in  his  time  thon  16|  per  cent.  But  Mr.  Necker 
raised  600  millions,  at  half  the  expense,  at  which  the  imperial 
government  raises  the  above  545  millions : — an  expense,  half 
(IS  high  again  as  the  collection  of  a  revenue,  more  than  three 
times  larger,  requires  in  Great  Britain. — 74,040,543/.  sterling, 
— the  gross  amount  of  the  revenue  in  1810, — werecoUected  at 
an  expense  of  only  2,934,876/.  sterling — scarcely  four  per 
cent. 

Yet  infinitely  more  prejudicial  to  public  prosperity,  says 
Sir  Francis  d'lvernois,  (and  we  most  cordially  agree  with 
him,)  than  this  waste  of  revenue,  arising  from  expensive  col- 
lection, is  the  abstraciion  from  productive  labour,  of  an  army 
of  revenue  agents  amounting  to  nearly  300,000  men;  drawn 
from  the  most  active  class  of  the  population. — Each  of  these 
collects  on  an  average  about  five  thousand  francs,  of  which 
somethinc^  mori?  than  six  hundred  ren}ains  in  his  liands. 

Sir  Francis  remarks  very  justly,  that  the  internal  revenue 
attainable  by  a  sovereign,  is  not  in  exact  proportion  with 
the  number  of  his  subjects;  nor  with  the  quantity  possesseU 
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by  them,  of  the  precious  metals ;  nor  with  the  extent  and 
fertility  of  their  territory  ;  but  that  it  is  proportionate  to  the 
quantum  of  surplus  labour  which  they  can  dispose  of  for  the 
wants  of  the  public,  after  having  satisfied  their  own.  We 
could  wish  still  further  to  remind  our  readers,  that  the  light- 
ness or  oppressiveness  of  taxes,  besides  the  important  cir- 
cumstance just  mentioned,  of  their  being  or  not  being  dis- 
charged with  the  proceeds  of  surplus  labour,  depends  also 
much  on  the  equal  and  rapid  circulation  of  the  revenue  le- 
vied.* It  is  inconceivable,  perhaps,  how  much  a  people  may 
pay,  with  ease,  as  long  as  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  remains 
the  capital  of  the  public.  The  very  reverse  is  the  case  in 
France.  This  must  greatly  contribute  to  the  internal  weak- 
ness of  Napoleon's  empire. 

The  army  of  300,000  re^  ;^nue  agents,  continues  our  author, 
— the  war;  and  the  conscription,  explain  the  strange  contra- 
diction between  the  ministerial  reports,  and  the  accounts. 
For  seven  years  past,  Napoleon  has  unceasingly  boasted  of 
the  prosperity  of  his  finances,  and  his  minister  never  fails  to 
second  the  assertion  with  accounts,  which  show  that  theindirect 
taxes  have  become  every  year  less  productive. 


The  fact  last  mentioned,  must  be  considered  of  great  im- 
portance when  the  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether 
France  enlarging  her  boundaries,  and  blazing  with  military 
glory,  increases  also  in  solid  strength,  in  real  prosperity  ;  or, 
whether  all  her  eclat  is  but  splendid  misery;  ail  her  growth 
merely  unsubstantial  and  fungous  inlurgence.  Our  author, 
therefore,  has  devoted  his  third  chaptcry  exclusively,  to  the 
proper  statements  and  proofs  on  this  point,  of  the  decrease 
in  the  productiveness  of  the  indirect  taxes.  Our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  follow  him  through  all  his  details;  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  noting  such  as  are  of  particular  in- 
terest. 

No  conclusive  inferences  can  be  drawn,  as  he  remarks,  from 
theamountof  proceeds  of  the  newly  established  internal  taxes, 
and  of  the  extra  duties  on  salt;  because  these  were  only  or- 
ganized in  1807,  and  could  scarcely  be  more  than  just  in  full 
operation  during  the  two  years  following.  With  regard  to 
the  other  taxes  he  takes  the  year  1803  for  the  standard  of 
comparison,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  the  population 
of  France  has  increased  between  1803  and  18 10,  one-sixteenth, 

•  Que  le  peuple  paye  peu,  on  beaucoup— n'importe,  pourvu  que  la  circu- 
lation soil  bien  etablie."    J.  J.  Jlousseau. 
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in  c  nseqiicnce  of  the  incorporation  of  the  six  new  Italian 
cep  rtments;  and  that  the  proceeds  of  those  taxes  had  the 
\^e:i!th  and  prosperity  of  France  been  stationary  at  least, 
ought  to  have  •  ugnienied  in  the  same  j^ropt^rtion. 

The  customs  produced  in  the  year  1803 — neat  37,023,812 
frnncs;  in  the  year  1 807 — neat  60,483,865  francs.  But  during 
the  four  years  intervenirp:  not  only  the  departments  of  Genoa, 
Pairna.  and  Fiaisance  had  been  incorporated,  but  ti:e  rates 
of  duties  had  been  increased; — on  sngar,  iVom  15  iVancs  per 
^0\!b.  tro}',  to  DD  francs;  on  cofTee,  from  25  francs  per  ditto  to 
150  francs;  on  cacao,  from  25  francs  per  ditto  to  200  francs; 
on  tobacco  in  the  leaf,  from  '33  francs  per  ditto  to  200  francs ; 
on  cotton-wcol,  from  lO  francs  per  quintal  to  CO  francs  per 
204//^  and  on  other  articles  in  proportion.-  So  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  customs  ouoht  to  have  been  infinitely  crreater, 
if  trade  and  consumption  had  not  prodigiously  declined. 

In  the  year  1803,  in  consequence  of  the  British  orders  in 
council,  they  fell  to  18,5 '5,699  fr.  atul  in  1809  to  11,552,151 
francs,  hardlv  more  than  oncjrtth  of  their  former  amount,  not- 
withstanding the  incorpo! '^,tion  of  Tuscany.  In  the  year  1810 
they  rose  again  to  49,068,319  francs,  but  thoi^e  of  Rome  and 
Us  territory,  had  been  added,  and  the  rates  of  the  duties  had 
been  advanced  to  300  francs  on  suo:ar;  to  400  francs  on 
coffee;  to  iOO  francs  on  cacao  ;  to  600  Irancs  on  pepper  ;  to 
800  francs  on  American  cotton- wool ;  to  900  francs  on  Indigo 
(all  per  100  kilogrammes,  equal  to  204/^.  troy)  and  to  10 
irancs  per  pound  on  Peruvian  bark. 

Notwithstanding  the  state  of  stf^jination,  privation,  ai>d  suf- 
fering, plainly  indicated  by  this  faliintr  off  \\\  the  proceeds  of 
the  customs.  Fontanes,  the  f)res:dent  of  the  lei^islanve  coun- 
cil, said,  in  addressing  that  i  otiy  ''whatever  may  be  abroad 
the  renown  of  our  arms,  and  the  effect  of  our  pchiical  pro- 
ceedings, \  ou  could  not  rejo'ce  in  them,  if  you  kiiew  not 
that  out  interna/  prosperity  must  bo  their  Vfcesayy  remits 

T^t  a  'iij  on  the  iia):4'tr  cf  real  rstate  protiuced  in  1803--- 
97,080,5  6  francs,  and  in  1810 — 103,452.7';3  francs,  which 
corre.>poncis  with  the  inert  a^.e  of  one  sixteenth  in  tiie  popula- 
tion. But  this  duty  is  paid  *'ad  valori^m"  whenever  real  estate, 
bv  ^ale,  intieritance,  or  other  modes,  passe-  into  new  hands, 
aiid  the  value  of  real  estate  has  increased  since  1803  nearly 
one  third.  The  circumstance,  therefore,  that  the  proceeds  of 
this  tax,  in  reference  to  the  population, have  remained  station- 
ary, shows,  that  there  have  been  fewer  sales  of  real  estate, 
which  is  consistent  with  the  advance  of  price.  Both  indicate 
the  reluctance  of  people  to  part  witli  this  description  of  pro- 
perty, and  prove  that  the  possession  of  other  s^^ecies  of  pro- 
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pcrty,  and  the  pursuits  of  commercial,   and  manufacturing 
industry,  must  he  precarious  and  unprofitable. 

The  dichj  on  mortgages,  yielded  g^ross,  in  1803^9,731 ,252 
francs;  in  is  10— 8,118,230  francs. — This  considerable  dimi- 
nution notwithstanding  the  increase  of  territory,  and  popula- 
tion, corroborates  the  same  inference,  viz.  that  other  invest- 
ments of  capital  must  be  attended  with  great  risk,  and  little 
emolument.  It  proves,  moreover,  that  even  agricultural  in- 
dustry is  not  prosecuted  with  spirit.  It  seems  as  if  people  were 
satisfied  with  holding  a  property  which  they  cannot  easily 
lose,  without  even  daring  to  improve  it. 

Law  suits  and  Lotteries  thrive. — The  duties  on  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, (Droits  de  Gr^ffe,)  which  must  be  discharged  be- 
fore a  cause  can  be  put  on  the  docket,  produced  in  1803 — 
4,343,698  francs  gross:  in  1810 — 4,854,106  francs — an  in- 
crease of  nearly  one-eighth.—- Thegross  proceeds  of  the  duty 
on  lotteries  increased,  during  the  same  period,  more  than  one 
fourth,  viz.  from  21,771,605  francs  to  26,541,850. — Resources 
of  chance  are  wore  eagerly  looked  to,  in  proportion  as  those  of 
regular  industry,  become  irksome,  or  begin  tofaiL 

Stamp  Duties.'-^These  deserve  the  more  attention  as  they 
constitute  the  best  thermometer  of  the  pecuniary  transactions 
and  the  internal  commerce  of  a  nation.  They  have  been  ex- 
tended by  the  imperial  government  not  only  to  newspapers, 
journals,  bills  of  exchange,  countinghouse  books,  &c.  but 
even  to  memorials  and  petitions,  should  they  be  written  in 
form  of  a  letter,  and  if  addressed  to  the  ministers,  or  to  any 
of  the  constituted  authorities.  In  short,  every  written  instru- 
ment is  subject  to  them,with  the  solitary  exception  of**  certi' 
Jicates of  indige72cey — I'he  proceeds  of  this  duty  in  1803  were 
24,505,853  francs,  and  in  18 10  had  increased  only  to 
24,870,294  francs,  less  than  the  one  fourth  part.  The  same 
duty  produced  in  the  same  year  in  England — where  it  has  not 
yet  been  extended  to  countinghouse  books — notwithstand- 
ing, too,  the  great  disparity  of  population — 5,666,453/.  sttr™ 
ling,  equal  to  141,661,325  francs. 

The  neat  proceeds  of  the  poit-ofHce  fell  from  I  1,500,206  fr. 
their  amount  in  ]  803,  to  11,423,403  fr.,  their  amount  in  iSlO, 
notwithstanding  the  incorporation  of  the  six  new  departments 
of  Italy,  and  though  the  rates  of  postage,  during  the  interval 
have  been  nearly  doubled. — Under  the  old  government,  when 
the  rates  of  postage  were  less  by  one  half,  Mr.  Necker  estimated 
the  net  proceeds  of  this  tax,  at  10,300,000  livres,  which  (the 
difference  of  population  beingtaken  into  the  account)  squared 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  same  tax  in  England, where, in  HSl, 
it  yielded  neat  126,400/.  sterling.  It  yielded  there  in  1810 — 
1,288,786/.  sterling,  equal  to  32,219,650  francs,  that  is  nearly 
three  times  more  than  in  Frdnce,vvith  a  population  three  times 
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less.  Vet  in  the  voluminous  writings,  published  in  Paris  con- 
cerning the  respective  internal  resources  of  the  two  rival  na- 
tions, we  are  constantly  told,  that  the  one  advances  with  viathe^ 
watical steps,  towards  bankruptiy^  whilst  the  otliex  cverflcws 
with  every  species  of  prosperity  and  riches. 

There  is  one  of  the  new  taxes  of  Napoleon  which  ma}'  give 
lis  a  particularly  just  idea  of  his  profound  financial  talents,  as 
well  as  of  the  great  activity  of  domestic  trade,  in  his  extensive 
empire.  This  is  the  tax  established  in  1807,  often  percent. 
on  the  freight  cf  all  goods  transported  by  land.  It  produced  in 
1808—528,433  francs;  in  1809— 515,404  francs  ;  in  1810 — 
544,302  francs,  on  anjaverage  529,000 francs,  (97,860  dollars) 
yearly.  A  single  turnpike  gate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don produces  nearly  as  much.  Yet  the  duke  de  Gaete  pub- 
lishes his  accounts,  as  documents  to  prove,  *'  that  the  internal 
commerce  of  France  has  all  the  activity  which  comports  with  the 
multiplied  wants  of  a  population  of  Jorty  millions  of  souls,""  If 
the  above  statement  was  not  found  among  their  accounts,  who 
would  have  believed  that  in  this  vast  empire  the  freight  of 
goods  transported  b\'  land  even  since  the  interruption  of  its 
maritime  commerce,  does  not  exceed  5,443,020  francs  I 

Nor  does  this  arise  from  the  augmented  transportation  by 
water.  The  revenue  derived  from  tolls  on  internal  navigation, 
has  decreased  more  than  any  other. 

Canal  and  River  Navigation,  Ferries. 

"In  1808,  4,399,112  francs.       In  1808,  1,156,-739  francs. 

1809,3,522,534  i80i#,  1,177,203 

1810,3,756,544  1810,       974,149 

Entrance  duties  on  provisions,  &c. — One  tenth  of  these  has 
been  appropriated  by  the  emperor  to  the  treasury'. — From 
4,613,454  francs,  the  sum  to  which  this  tenth  amounted  in 
1808,  it  had  fallen  in  1810,  to  4,422,104  francs,  a  fact  which 
proves  more  strikingly  than  any  other  circumstance,  the  great 
diminution  of  consumption,  particularly  as  the  tax  is  no 
longer  cdntined,  as  formerly,  to  walled  cities,  but  has  been 
extended  by  Napoleon  to  all  open  towns  and  villages.  Thus, 
while  this  great  regenerator  boasted  of  having  delivered 
Spain  from  the  Alcavala,  the  most  vexatious  and  destructive 
of  all  taxes  ever  devised  by  the  evil  genius  of  finance,  he 
established  it,  under  a  new  form,  in  France.* 

*  Art.  48.  of  the  law  on  the  subject. — "  In  the  townships,  where  this  tax 
crnnotbe  in  any  other  iranncr  conreniently  levied,  there  shall  be  established, 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre,  one  or  more  offices.  The  various  articles, 
coming  from  vtiikout,  must  iu  tlie  first  instance  betaken  direct  to  this  office,  there 
to  be  examined,  and  the  tax  to  be  settled,  before  they  are  taken  home.— Ther« 
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The  natural  punishment  has  followed  this  injudicious  con- 
duct. Every  year  since  he  has  made  this  tax  general,  his  tenth 
has  become  less  productive.  Yet  the  duke  de  Gaete  says,  in 
the  report  serving  as  a  preface  to  these  accounts — **  Ifearnot 
to  utter  it — history  records  no  period  in  ivhich  the  finances  of  a 
great  empire  were  in  a  condition  equally  prosperous.'^'* 

Our  author  mentions,  that  he  is  in  the  possession  of  official 
documents  which  leave  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  already  in 
1804  the  consumption  of  butcher's  meat  had  diminished  by 
one  third  in  the  capital  of  France,  and  one  moiety  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns. 

The  unquestionable  diminution  of  cattle  in  France,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Francis  d'lvernois,  must  be  ascribed  to  several 
causes;  such  as  the  revolutionary  requisitions;  the  division 
of  extensive  domains  into  a  great  number  of  small  farms; 
the  breaking  up  of  commons;  the  decline  of  the  towns;  the 
entrance  duties;  the  Berlin  decree;  and  above  all  the  boun- 
ties, by  means  of  which  Napoleon  has  forced  the  culture  of 
tobacco  in  France,  and  endeavoured  also  to  introduce  that  of 
cotton,  ofpastel,  and  of  beet  sugar. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  injurious  effect  of  the  diminution 
of  cattle  on  French  agriculture,  through  the  consequent  di- 
minution of  manure.  *•  What  idea,"  asks  Sir  Francis  d'lver- 
nois, "  can  we  form  of  an  administrator  who  tries,  by  dint  of 
bounties,  to  render  his  subjects  independent  of  their  neigh- 
bours for  tobacco,  cotton,  and  sugar; — productions  to  which 
their  soil  and  climate  are  unpropitious; — and  then  defrays 
the  bounties  by  means  of  a  tax,  which,  in  its  distant  but 
certain  consequences,  iinpoverishes  their  lands,  and  makes 
them  dependent  on  other  nations Jbr  leather  P^ 

The  author  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  de- 
tails on  the  diminished  productiveness  in  France  of  indirect, 
and  what  may  be  called  voluntary  taxes; — the  productiveness 
of  which  he  justly  considers  as  the  best  criterion  of  public 
prosperity; — but  he  assures  his  readers  that  their  proceeds, 
since  the  coronation  of  Napoleon,  have  lieen  in  a  state  of 
gradual  and  uninterrupted  decline. 

The  direct  taxes  produce  at  present  about  400 millions  of 
francs  gross*  They  are  paid  from  month  to  month  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  treasury,  on  the  least  delay  of  payment,  seizes 

will  be  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  ambulatory  overseers,  (pr^posfes  ainbulans} 
to  prevent  fraud. 

Art.  49.  "  Further  liable  to  this  tax;  all  the  various  articles,  enumerated-in 
the  tariff, — as  drink  and  liquors,  eatables,  combustibles,  forage,  materials,  ice. 
that  are  manufactured,  prepared,  or  reaped  in  the  toviinship  itselft  as^ell  as  the 
t^nvmiU  tgbt  hilled  for  coRiwnption,''' 
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first  the  moveable  and  then  the  immoveable  property  of  the 
defaulters,  snd  causes  it  to  be  sold.  The  government  seems 
aware,  that  the  rate  of  these  taxes  cannot  be  increased;  and 
even  that  it  may  be  indispensable  to  lower  it,  lest  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  holders  of  real  estate  should  become  insolvent. 

Of  the  several  direct  taxes,  the  licences  (patcntes)  are  de- 
serving of  particular  attention.  No  man  is  allowed  to  follow 
any  profession  or  trade  whatever,  without  taking  out  a  license, 
and  renewing  it  every  year.  Public  functionaries,  the  mili- 
tary, the  clergy,  and  farmers  are  alone  exempt  from  this  tax. 
The  proceeds  of  it,  therefore,  furnish  a  sure  indication  whe- 
ther the  arts,  and  the  pursuits  of  industry  in  general,  flourish, 
or  are  on  the  decline.  The  proof  would  be  more  complete  if 
this  tax  had  not  been  made  a  tax  of  repartition,  that  is  a  tax 
which  must  produce  a  fixed  sum,  now  16  millions,  any  defi- 
ciency which  ma}'  occur  being  made  up  by  an  additional  levy 
on  the  contributors.  The  proceeds  are  affected  by  an  increase 
oi  certificates  of  indigence,  which  give  an  exemption  from  this 
tax,  and  by  a  descent  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  classes ; 
for  instance,  when  bankers  become  merchants,  the  latter 
retailers,  &c. — the  licenses  of  such  being  less  expensive. 

Though  made  a  tax  cf  repartition,  yet  an  inference,  with 
regard  to  the  decline  of  industry  in  France,  may  be  drawn 
from  it  so  fiir  as  that  the  sum  to  be  raised  by  this  tax  is  now 
fixed  at  16  millions,  though  in  1803  it  produced  23  millions. 
As  early  as  the  second  ^car  of  Bonaparte's  consulate,  the 
proceeds  of  it  began  considerably  to  decline. — '*  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  licenses  become  every  year  less,  which  shows 
the  stagnation  of  the  arts  and  of  commerce,"  said  the  prefect 
of  the  department  of  the  Loire  and  Garonne,  in  his  report. 
"  The  unproductiveness  of  the  licenses  corroborates  what  I 
have  advanced,  respecting  the  nuUity  of  commerce  and  induS' 
try.  They  yield  less  and  less,"  sa3's  the  prefect  of  that  of 
the  ulterior  Alps. — Mr.  Faber,  reporter  in  the  department  of 
finance  in  1803,  also  acknowledged,  "That  this  tax,  from 
year  to  year  was  falling  ofi  more  and  more." 

Our  author  terminates  this  chapter  with  observing,  that 
from  the  diminution  of  the  proceeds  of  all  the  taxes,  with 
exception  of  those  on  lotteries  and  law  suits,  we  must  neces- 
sarily conclude, 

1.  That,  whilst  the  public  expenses  on  the  one  hand  have 
not  yet  attained  their  viaximxtm,  it  will  be,  on  the  otiier,  im- 
possible to  raise  by  new  taxes  additional  supplies  from  a  po- 
pulation, whose  wealth  diminishes,  and  m  a  country  where  the 
taxes  already  est:-blisiied,  become  every  year  less  productL^e. 

2.  That  the  continentnl  system,  invented  by  Napvitou,  is 
not  less  anti'fiical  than  ahti-commerciuL 
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3,  That  the  effect  of  this  state  of  things  must  occasion 
pressure  and  embarrassment,  in  proportion  as  the  resource  of 
foreign  receipts  continues  to  fail. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  further  consideration 
of  t\ie%Q  foreign  receipts. — In  the  accounts  of  1804  they  form 
an  item  of  124  millions,  a  sum  known  to  be  equal  to  thepro- 
ceeds  of  the  sale  of  Louisiana,  and  the  subsidies  drawn  from 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Since  Napoleon  was  crowned  emperor, 
the  foreign  receipts  no  longer  appear  on  either  side  of  the 
accounts,  excepting  the  Italian  tribute  of  30  millions,  for  the 
support  of  the  French  Italian  army. — Since  then  he  seems  to 
consider  the  sums  he  raises,  sword  in  hand,  as  his  private 
property.  A  senatorial  decree  of  the  20th  January  18 10, 
abandons  them  to  him,  under  the  denomination  o^  extraordi- 
nary dornains  of  the  croxim,  and  declares  irrevocable  anyap« 
propriations  he  has  made,  or  may  make  of  them. 

The  principal  object  of  the  work  ^'on  the  Foreign  BeceiptSy* 
published  by  our  author  in  1805,  was  to  show,  that  they  con- 
stituted one  of  the  regular  resources  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  that  Prussia,  then  congratulating  herself  on  her 
escape  from  a  participation  in  the  general  suffering,  would 
have  her  turn.  The  ministers  of  Prussia  at  that  time  could 
not  conceive  why  they  should  be  constantly  told  from  London, 
^' that  the  crisis  of  their  fate  was  approachmg,"  while  the  Em- 
peror at  Paris  talked  of  the  prosperous  state  of  his  finances, — 
of  the  change  of  the  deficit  into  surplus.  They  were  yet  pon- 
dering over  the  seeming  contradiction,  when  Napoleon  re- 
viewed his  legions  in  Berlin,  and  pocketed  Frederic's  treasure. 

After  the  emperor's  return  from  Tilsit,  Mr.  MoUien,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  French  treasury,  said  in  his  official  report, 
"a  circumstance  has  occurred,  characteristic  of  your  majesty's 
reign.  When  the  treasury  laboured  under  a  deficit  of  more 
than  one  hundred  millions,  when  the  resources  of  credit  were 
exhausted,  when  the  bank  had  scarcely  recovered  from  a 
heavy  shock — -it  belonged  to  you,  suddenly  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disorder  ;  to  recalour  payments  to  their  wonted 
exactness,  and  to  supply  your  minister  with  means,"  &c. 
And  again, — '*  The  armies  have  added  to  their  harvest  of 
ghry^  that  oi  fbreign  contributions,  which  has  maintained, 
equipped  and  paid  them.  The  wealth  of  the  empire  swells 
with  the  tribute  of  distant  regions." 

The  minister  of  the  treasury  acknowledges  in  this  report, 
the  extreme  pressure  he  experienced,  chiefly  in  the  month  of 
February  1806,  in  consequence  of  a  deficit  of  more  than  one 
hundred  millions, — yet  Napoleortf  on  the  3d  of  March,  pro<^ 

Vou  IV.  O 
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needed  to  his  legislative  body,  not  like  Louis  XVI,  to  avow 
the  deficit,  arjd  ask  their  .:id,  but  to  proclaim  the  prosperous 
state  of  his  finances. — Such  are  the  trut  characteristics  of  ihe 
Napoleon  era  1 

FontaaeSjthe  president '  r  the  legislative  body,  when  he  saw 
his  master  return  from  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Friedland,  co- 
vered with  laurels  and  loaded  with  spoil, exv-:laimed, — "War, 
which  exhausts  all  oihers,  restores  cur  finances,  and  our 
armiei-.    Vanquiiihed  :iations  pay  us  subsidies." 

It  appears  that  Napoleon,  at  this  period,  put  a  stop  to  fur- 
ther inciscreet  efFus  r>ns  on  the  parr  of  h  s  worshippers.  No- 
thin^''  more  \a  as  heard,  for  two  years,  of  the  dtfxit  at  home,  of 
the  subsidies  from  abroarl,  of  the  harvest  of  foreign  c'lttribu- 
tionSyO^  \.\iGrestoratio}i  of  the  finances  by  'war.  Naj,  his  ma- 
jesty, on  the  28th  October  1SC8,  pronouiiced  t'lese  memora- 
ble words  :  '*  In  future  we  might  defray  from  our  annual  reve- 
nue, even  the  expenses  which  would  beoccasi;»ned,by  a  coa- 
lition against  us,  of  all  Europe.  Never  shall  webeob'ii^ed  to 
have  recourse  to  the  disasterous  expedients  of  paper  mrney, 
loans,  or  suspended  payments.  IVIy  people  shali  experience  no 
additional  burdensl"  Every  word  of  this  harangue  foreboded 
the  approaching  crisis  of  a  new  ueficit,  and  the  necessity  ot  a 
new  campaign  to  balance  the  treasurv  accoujits.  It  had  no 
other  object  than  to  lull  the  court  of  Vienita  to  sleep. 

Every  one  knows  how  short  ano  productive  was  the  war 
which  followed.  In  no  instiiice  has  it  been  more  apparent  that 
Napoleon's  military^  are  also  his  hest  fiscal  operation^.  But 
the  expenses  of  tlie  expedition  against  Spain  were  so  e'.or- 
mous,  that  the  French  people  b^gan  to  feel  apprehensive,  lest 
the  Austrian  spoil  siiould  prove  inadequate  to  meet  them,  and 
the  burden  fall  on  themselves.  In  order  to  Hay  these  tears, 
the  duke  de  Gaete  was  authorized  to  q,ive  some  idea,  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  contributions  that  had  been  levied. 

The  remarkai)ie  paper  which  he  prodi.ced,  wih  be  found  in 
the  Moniteur  of  the  16th  of  Janu?.r3,l81(J.  **  The  expenditure 
/says  tne  duke)  of  the  two  departments  of  war  alone — taking 
into  the  account  the  ex  traorv!in.irysuj>pliesofeve*ry  description, 
ofwhicnthe  troops  civZ/t^t'iemselves  in  the  conquered  coun- 
tries, has  amounted  to  ab6ui  six  hundred  miihonsof  francs, 
(111  millions  of  dollars)  tbr  each  of  the  years  1806  and  1807, 
the  first  comprising  a  period  of  fifteen  mt»ntfi>,*and  neverthe- 
less, the  treasury  of  ycur  majesty  LviS  onlj  turnished  4-60  mil- 
lions for  1806,  and  340  millions  for  1807.  Aii  the  rest  has  been 

♦  This  arises  from  the  circuInst-;^co,  that  tlie  t  r- .ich  government,  in  thf  j'ca* 
mentioned,  relinquished  the  revolui  ODary,  and  returaed  to  the  use  ot  the  Grego- 
rian caleadar« 
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the  fruit  of  the  triumphs,  with  which  your  majesty  has  asto- 
nishtd  tiie  world,  and  it  is  evident,  that,  without  this  aid,  re- 
course to  other  resources  would  have  become  indispensable.'*'' 

"  In  1808,  the  preparations  for  the  Spanish  war,  occasion- 
ed an  increase  of  expenditure,  which  raised  that  of  the  two 
departments  of  war  lo  580  millions,  inclusive  of  the  extraor- 
dinary supplies  obtained  in  the  enemy's  country." 

The  duke  does  not  state,  what  proportion  of  this  sum  was 
furnished  by  the  public  treasury,  but  the  official  accounts  show- 
it  to  have  amounted  to  377;827,937  francs;  whence  it  appears, 
that  the  extraordmary  supplies  obtained  in  Spain,  in  Portu- 
gal, or  elsewhere,  must   have  reached  202  millions. 

*'  The  expenditure  of  the  same  departments,  for  the  year 
1809,"  adds  the  minister,  "  cannot  be  estimated,  at  less  than 
640  millions,  of  which  only  350  millions  will  be  sustained  by 
the  public  treasury." 

The  complement,  of  course,  was  290  millions,  which  mnst 
have  been  furnished  by  Austria,  because  Portugal  had  been 
taken  from  the  French,  and  the  Spanish  war,  instead  of 
being  productive,  as  in  ISOS,  had  caused  a  vast  expense. 

The  imperial  financiers  would,  perhaps,  have  continued  their 
imprudent  revelations,  had  they  not  been  checked  by  a  de- 
spatch from  the  prince  of  Essli ng,  entrusted  with  the  re-con- 
quest of  Portugal,  in  which  he  announced  that  success  appear- 
ed doubtful,  since  lord  Wellington  had  caused  the  inhabi- 
tants to  burn  their  nsiiis,  and  destroy,  or  hide,  their  moveable 
property,  rather  than  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies- 
The  apprehensions  of  the  prince  of  Essling  proved  well  found- 
ed; for,  in  consequence  of  the  partial  execution  at  least,  of  the 
orders  of  the  British  general,  the  imperial  army,  surprized  and 
disconcerted,  at  finding  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  de- 
sert, were  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps,  not  as  when  returning 
from  the  Rhine,  equipped,  recruited,  crowned  with  laurels, 
and  loaded  with  spoil,  but  reduced  to  half  their  number,  co- 
vered with  wounds  and  tatters,  in  want  of  every  thing,  dying 
with  hunger,  ^nd,  without  pay  for  six  months. 

At  this  period — September,  1810, — it  was  thought  proper 
to  publish  in  the  Moniteur,  "  the  French  troops  always  res- 
pect the  fortunes,  and  the  possessions  of  individuals.  They 
never  seize  goods  in  the  ware-houses.  These  are  held  sacred, 
and  left  to  their  rightful  owners.  They  only  make  war  on  the 
domains  of  the  sovereign." — But  the  very  same  paper  con- 
tained the  advertisement,  of  the  sales  of  an  immense  number 
of  bales  of  wool,  confiscated  in  the  ware-houses  at  Burgos  I 

In  the  accounts,  published  in  1811,  nothing  is  said  of  the 
zmounioi foreign  receipts.  The  duke  de  Gaete  has  not  even 
given  a  statement,  of  the  real  expenditure  of  the  two  war  de- 
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partments  in  1810.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  public  trea- 
sury had  not  furnished,  or  was  not  to  furnish  towards  it,  more 
than  391,292,455  francs.  Thus  if  the  expenditure  amounted, 
as  in  1809,  to  640  millions — which  is  probable  if  we  consider 
the  turn  of  affairs  in  Spain  and  Portugal — the  deficit,  or  the 
sum  to  be  provided  by  foreign  contributions,  must  have  been 
249  millions. 

Calculating  from  these  data,  the  foreign  contributions, 
either  in  specie,  or  in  kind,  of  which  the  French  troops  have 
availed  themselves,  must  have  amounted 

In  the  15  months  of  1806      to     140  millions. 
In  1807  260 

1 808  202 

1809  290 
ISIO      249 


Total  in  5  years  and  3  months  1131   millions  of  francs.* 

Enormous  as  this  sum  appears — 209,430,000  dollars, — it 
comprises  only  that  portion  of  the  foreign  receipts,  which  is 
levied  under  the  title  of  reguisitiofis.  It  is  indeed,  the  greater 
portion,  but  it  does  not  include  the  tribute,  which  Napoleon 
wrests  from  the  sovereigns  of  the  continent,  by  open,  or  se- 
cret treaties,  for  which  he  is  not  accountable,  and  which  go 
into  the  chest  of  his  extraordinary  domains.  We  only  know 
of  these  extortions,  tiiat 

Austria,  in  1806^  paid  100  millions, 

Prussia,  in  180S,  in  S 

annual  instalments^     120 

Jerome  Bonaparte — 

payable  in  40  months   20 

Dantzic,  for  its  inde^ 
pendence^  33 

Austria,  in  1809,  88 

Total  361  millions  fr,  65,780,000  dollars. 

If,  to  this,  we  add  the  subsidies  paid  in  specie  by  Spain> 
previous  to  the  invasion  of  her  territory  ;  by  Portui^al,  pre- 
vious to  her  deliverance  ;  —  by  Holland,  and  the  Hanseatic 
towns,  previous  to  their  incorporation — the  aggregate  a- 
mount,  levied  from  1806,  to  1810,  inclusive,  maj-  be  valued 
at  from  4  to  500  millions.  This  is  to  be  understood  of  sums 
brought  to  the  Thuilleneshy  mail,  in  bills  of  exchange,  and 
in  diamonds;  or,  with  a  military  escort,  in  specie  and   ingots. 

*  Of  the  amount  of  the  forei|m  contributions,  preceding  the  year  1806.  a 
statement  is  given  in  the  work,  on  the./bre/g/;  rtrc/p//,  published  in  1S05,  in  which 
oui  author  proves  it  to  be  equal  to  ijOO  luilhoas— 2 77,500,000  dgJiars. 
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So  much,  however,  of  these  400  or  500  millions,  as  has  beea 
taken  from  the  emperor's  private  chest,  to  supply  deficiencies 
in  1809,  and  1810,  is  to  be  deducted,  because  it  enters  into 
the  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  requisitions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  seizures  of  American  property,  under  the  Rambou- 
illet  decree,  equal  at  the  lowest  valuation,  100  millions  ;  we 
must  count  also  150  millions  disbursed  by  Italy,  thirty  of 
which  form  a  regular  item  in  the  annual  budgets,  since  1806; 
and  100  millions,  furnished  by  the  same  country,  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  dutchies  of  the  great  fief,  and  for  military 
pensions — all  of  which  makes  a  grand  total,  of  from  16  to 
1700  millions  of  francs, — 296  to  315  millions  of  dollars, — le- 
vied abroad,  in  requisitions,  goods,  or  money,  in  the  short 
space  of  five  years  and  three  months. 

Will  Mr.de  Hauterive  still  say,  that  war  has  for  his  master, 
no  attractions  of  profit  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  tranquillity  of 
the  world,  depends  on  the  circumstance,  when  war  will  cease 
to  be  more  profitable  to  him  than  peace. —  He  is  unable  to  sup- 
port his  present  military  establishment  without  war. 

In  1800,  Prussia  might  have  forced  him  to  reduce  that  es- 
tablishment. All  his  revenue  Men  amounted,  to  scarcely  more 
than  400  millions,  and  it  is  avowed  by  his  ministers,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  discount  the  promissory  notes,  of  the  receivers 
of  his  revenue,  at  five  per  cent,  per  month,  in  order  to  raise, 
from  40  to  50  millions,  to  enable  him  to  march  to  Marengo, 
As  he  has  succeeded,  in  augmenting  his  internal  revenue,  to 
nearly  900  millions,  (166  millions  of  dollars,)  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  his  means  of  prolonging  the  contest,  are  now  much 
greater.  If,  however,  he  persist  in  the  warfare  against  Spain 
and  Portugal,  he  will  be  compelled  to  seek  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  those/oreign  receipts,  of  which  he  has  been,  for  two 
years  past,  disappointed  in  the  south.  And  why  disappointed? 
Because  he  has  at  last  met  with  a  commander,  who  wages 
against  him,  a  war  of  desolation  ;  of  exhaustion. 

If,  at  Berlin,  at  Petersburgh,  at  Vienna,  there  be  still  states- 
men, blind  to  the  future,  "let  me  ask  them,"  saysourauthor, 
''  whom  they  will  believe  ?  the  French  emperor,  who  assures 
us,  that  his  annual  revenue  alone,  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
expemes,  necessary  for  resistance,  to  a  hostile  coalition  of  all 
Europe, — or  his  minister  of  finance,  who  answers, — Sire,  a  great 
increase  of  burthens,  would  nave  borne  down  your  majesty's  sub- 
jects, had  7iot  victory  invariably  procur^ed  the  needful  supplies.'** 
Such  an  increase  of  burthens,  our  author  thinks  he  has 
shown  to  be  impossible. 

^^  But/'  continues  sir  Francis,  in  hhfifth  chapter,  "  Mr.Pitt 
and  myself  have  not  been  the  only  ones  who  saw  the  perpetuity 
of  war,  in  the  exhausted  state  of  the  regular,  internal  resources 
of  France.  Mr.Coulteux,  while  Bonaparte  was  in  Egypt,  pro- 
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nouucecl  in  the  council  of  ancierits,  these  remarkable  words. 
"  Let  us  acknowledge,  citizens  representatives,  that  if  we  are 
not  much  on  our  guard,  the  existence,  and  the  life  of  France, 
will  become  an  existence,  and  a  life,  altogether  dependent  on 
war.  Consider  our  vast  military  and  naval  expenditure  ; — 
consider  the  enormous  sums  which  the  war  swallows  up  ; — 
consider  the  mass  of  projects  and  adventures  generated  by 
an  uninterrupted  chain  of  military  posts,  stretching  frooi 
Amsterdam  to  Naples,  and  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
French  people,  propelled  by  the  irresistible  impulse,  will 
soon  have  no  other  habits,  no  other  industry,  no  other  employ- 
ment, no  oilier  morals^  than  those  of  ivar.  For  in  war  alone  they 

will  find  MEANS  OF  EXISTENCE,  AND  RESOURCES.   HoW  CAN  WE 

MAKE  PEACE?  How  recal  so  large  a  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion, from  the  mode  of  life  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed r — Citizens  representatives,  if  we  earnestly  de>ire 
peace,  we  must  make  preparations  for  it,  and  of  all  prepara- 
tions I  have  constantly  regarded  as  the  most  indispensable, 
that  of  creating  for  the  government  a  regular  revenue,  inde-- 
pendent  of  casual  receipts,  confiscations  and  war  contribu- 
tions ; — a  revenue  proceeding  from  the  labour,  the  soil,  the 
industry  of  the  nation  ;  fromher  commercial  intercourse  with 
friends  and  allies,  not  from  conquests,  annies,  and  adventures, 
— An  amount  of  revenue  deemed  adequate,  and  really  so,  to 
the  wants  of  the  state,  can  alone  stop  the  effusion  of  human 
blood,  and  dry  up  the  tears  o^  the  people.'* 

Bonaparte,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  quickly  silenced  this 
orator,  by  conferring  on  him  the  senatorial  dignit}*. 

Mr.  Le  Caulteux  spoke  only  of  the  connexion  between  the 
war  and  the  deficit.  Our  author  proceeds  in  the  sixth  chap- 
ter, to  consider  the  connexion,  not  less  intimate,  between  the 
deficit  and  the  conscription. 

The  conscription  existed,  previously  to  Bonaparte,  as  alaw 
to  be  inforced  in  time  of  war.  He  made  it  sl  permanent  law. 

During  the  rejoicings  on  account  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
and  only  six  weeks  after  it  had  been  signed,  he  broached  the 
philanthropic  idea  of  establishing  in  the  conscription,  a  sort 
of  palladium  for  the  repose  of  Europe ; — a  supplement  to  St. 
Pierre's  project  of  universal  peace. 

When  the  consular  conscription  was  decreed  in  May  1802, 
"  it  might  be  asked,"  said  the  reporter  of  the  decree,  Mr. 
j)aru — **  why  raise  armies  so  formidable,  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace  ?  The  legislator  aims  at  erecting  the  socialedifice  on 
a  durable  foundation.  He  feels  anxious  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  his  copatriots,  but  it  also  does  notescape  him,  that  b« 
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is  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  peace ;  this  law  will  restore 
your  coXomes, -Avxdihe  ^  pledge  for  the  tranquillitj/Mf  the  xvorldy 
Thus  the  whole  youth  of  France  is  distributed  in  regular 
crops,  which  Napoleon  reaps,  as  he  docs  his  land  tax,  even 
by  anticioations.  The  conscripts  of  1810,  were,  in  1809,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  after  having  served  their  apprentice- 
ship on  those  of  the  Niemen. 

In  times  of  peril,  when  invasion  threatens,  let  every  able 
bodied  man  fly  to  arms,  to  defend  his  home,  and  his  country. 
Nothing  v'an  be  more  just,  more  necessary  to  independence 
and  liberty  .  But  can  any  thing  be  more  unjust  or  horrid  than 
to  seize  indiscriminately  on  every  young  man,  whohasattain- 
ed  his  twentieth  year,  to  send  him  to  serve,  combat,  and  die 
in  the  sugar  islands,  in  the  burning  sands  of  Egypt,  amidst 
the  marshes  of  Poland,  or  in  the  deserts  between  Portugal 
and  Spain?  Yet  such  is  the  work  of  the  man,  whorconstaiitly 
exclaims,  ^-  good  lat^s  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  pro^pcritif 
of  nations.  Our  first  solicitude  is  for  our  people.  We  are  still 
more  anxious  for  their  happiness,  than  their  glorjjP 

"  Nothing,''  remarks  our  author  very  justly,  **  can  be  more 
prejudicial  to  industry,  more  destructive  of  it,  than  the  con- 
viction, that,  whatever  education  a  young  man  may  have  re- 
ceived, whatever  profession  he  may  have  chosen, — he  will  be 
obliged  to  follow  another  ;  he  will  be  sent,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  even  before  this  period,  to  distant  regions,  on 
an  errand  of  conquest  and  rapine. 

Daru  and  Sahuc,  when  they  refer  in  their  report*,  to  anti- 
quity, forget  that  Rome  had  her  slaves  ;  that  the  labours  of 
agriculture,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  continued  their  accus- 
tomed course  at  home,  whilst  war  was  advancing  abroad.  But 
they  well  knew,  though  they  choose  not  to  mention,  that  mo- 
dern Rome,  in  indiscriminately  recruiting  her  legions  from  the 
plough, from  the  work-shops,  the  counting-houses,  the  col- 
leges, and  even  from  the  secondary-schools, — levels  the  tree 
of  reproduction,  at  the  moment  of  its  budding. 

In  the  present  French  armies,  thousands  of  soldiers,  are  su- 
perior in  education,  to  the  officers  who  command  them.  On 
the  field  c^  battle,  every  conscript  slain,  counts  but  for  one  ; 
but,  all  the  labour,  that  had  been  bestowed  on  his  education, 
all  the  fruits,  that  his  acquirements  would  have  yielded,  are, 
with  him,  lost  to  the  state. 

Yet  it  is  not  so  much  by  the  number  of  those  so  lost,  that 
we  ought  to  calculate  the  bad  consequences  of  the  conscrip- 
tion, as  by  the  number  of  those,  whom  it  prevents  from  em- 
bracing, any  profession  whatever. 

Those,  v/ho  survive,  and  return  after  years  of  service,  have 
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lost  the  habit  of  peaceable  pursuits,  and  are  no  longer  fit  for 
any  but  a  soldier's  life. 

There  can  exist  no  motive,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  for 
bestowing  pains  on  the  education  of  children  ;  for  forming 
carefully  their  habits,  their  taste  ;  for  training  them  to  regu- 
lar pursuits.  Why  teach  them  to  explore  the  mines  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  the  arts,  when  only  destined  to  ex- 
plore those  of  victory  and  pillage  ? 

At  Berlin, in  1808, Talleyrand,  in  a  report  concerning  a  new 
conscription,  said  to  the  emperor — "  The  former  conscripts 
aided  in  conquering  kingdoms;  those  who  are  going  to  follow 
them,  will  aid  in  conquering  peace. — You  will  accelerate  for 
them,  Sire,  the  period  of  devotion  and  valour  ;  they  will  for 
their  country,  accelerate  that  of  gratitude  and  peace." 

In  Prussia — with  whose  military  laws  Daru  compares  the 
conscription — no  recruits  were  taken  from  the  colleges,  or 
the  universities.  In  the  cities,  those  belongingto  incorporated 
trades  and  professions,  were  exempt. — The  only  sons  of  far- 
mers were  never  enlisted.  Besides,  the  enlistments  were  for 
life,  whilst  the  object  of  the  French  conscription  is,  manifest- 
ly, to  convert  the  whole  nation  into  soldiers. 

Obstacles  are  multiplied  to  prevent  young  men,  necessary 
to  their  families,or  devoted  to  the  useful  and  liberal  arts,  from 
finding  substitutes.  The  law,  though  it  expressly  allows  of 
the  latter,  requires  that  they  should  be  procured  in  the  same 
district  where  the  drafting  took  place.  The  number,  conse- 
quently, of  those  who  seek  substitutes,  being  very  great,  and 
of  those  qualified  and  willing  to  serve  as  such,  very  small, 
the  latter  obtain  a  sort  of  monopoly,  and  demand  exorbitant 
prices. — Eight  hundred  Napoleon  d'ors  have  been  paid  in 
Paris  and  Antwerp. 

The  trait  of  the  conscription-law,  just  mentioned  is  charac- 
teristic. Had  Bonaparte's  object  merely  been  to  raise  men, 
by  admitting  of  reasonable  excuses,  on  receiving  an  indemi- 
ty,  andby  fixing  xheminimum  of  these  indemnities  at  twenty- 
five,  the  inaximuvi  at  fifty  Napoleon  d*ors,  the  sums  arising 
from  them  would  have  been  sufficient,  if  government  a/^«d  re- 
cruited, to  obtain  as  many  men  as  might  have  been  wanfed. 
But  Napoleon  has  neglected  nothing  to  make  it  extremely 
difficult,  and,  for  all  but  a  few,  impossible  to  produce  sub- 
stitutes, a  conduct  for  which  he  could  have  no  other  motive, 
than  to  give  more  brilliancy  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  to 
convert  the  whole  French  population  into  soldiers. 

He  has  succeeded  so  well,  that  his  new  collegesof  law  were 
almost  emptied  in  1807.  Just  so  the  ancient  schools  of  medi- 
cine were  emptied  at  an  early  period,  when  he  madeapatriotit 
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appeal  to  all  young  Frenchmen,  to  join  him  at  Dijon,   and 
to  accompany  him  to  Marengo. 

"  All  arts,    no  doubt,"  said  the  Reporter,  Carrion  Nixas, 
"  have  their  excellence,  and  their  beauty,  but  the  arts  of  ho- 
nour and  victory,  are  the  true  arts  of  the  French  people.  Na- 
ture and  Providence,  will  it  so.  History  proves  it.  Such  is  the 
character  of  the  French  people,  they  must  be  the  last,  or  the 
first  of  nations.     For  them  there  is  no  middle  course.    They 
have  not  the  virtues  of  mediocrity.  The  new  order  of  things, 
is  principally  founded  on  a  change  in  the  mode  of  existence, 
of  almost  every  Frenchman. — The  object  now  is,  to  convert 
a  new  position,  the  result  of  circumstances,  and  momentary- 
its  nature,  into  a  permanent ,  fixed,  and  durable  attitude.  A  few 
more,  such  admirable,  such  energetic  institutions  as  this,  (the 
establishment  of  the  legion  of  honour,   which  preceded  the  . 
new  code  of  conscription  by  two  months  only^)   and  we  are 
sure,  to  delegate  to  our  children,  a  republic  eternal,  and   the 
supremacy  of  nations. 

"  1  ask  any  man,"  saj^s  our  author,  "  who  will  read  the 
whole  of  this  speech  in  the  Moniteurof  the  17th  March,  I80i), 
whether  it  was  possible  to  tell  the  French  people  more  plain- 
ly, that  in  future  they  ought  to  renounce  the  productive  arts, 
and  exclusively  devote  themselves  to  the  arts  of  victory  ,-  that 
the  foreign  receipts  would  be  in  future,  the  source  of  all 
wealth  ;  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  but  a  truce  !'' 

But  Bonaparte  is  not  satisfied,  withemptying  the  universi- 
ties of  iaw.alid  medicine,  in  order  to  recruit  his  armies.  The 
elementary  schools  are  now  to  furnish  at  once,  and  without 
delay,  the  forty  thousand  mariners,  from  13  to  16  years  of 
age,  who  are  to  subdue  England^  in  a  few  campaigns ,  and 
avenge  the  liberties  of  the  seas  I 

The  senatorial  decree  on  this  subject,  of  December,  ISIO, 
nearly  caused  a  revolution  in  Fiance,  particularly  among  the 
women  ; — **  This  was  worse,"  they  said,  "  than  Robespierre. 
The  real  atrocity  of  the  emperor's  character  had  at  last  come 
to  light,-'  &c.  &c. 

The  conscription  of  1811,  comprised  160  thousand  indivi- 
duals, including  the  maritime  conscripts. 

The  preceding  levies  had  been  limited,  by  the  senatorial 
decrees  at  80,000,  but  Bonaparte  bad  constantly  exceeded 
the  number  authorized  by  law.  The  minister  of  war,  Cnunt 
d'HunebourghjSays,  in  his  reportto  the  senate  of  the  18th  of 
September  1809,  "The  growth  of  youth  makes  an  annual  ac- 
cession, to  the  number  of  those  subject  to  the  conscription, 
of  360,000  ;  of  whom  there  have  been  embodied  to  this  day, 
520,000.— viz.  in  1 806-^ 1 02,. ''^OO  ;  in  1807—102,500  ;  in 
Vol,  IV.  P 
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1808—102,500  ;  in  1809 — 102,500,  and  in  1810,  by  anticipa- 
tion 1 10,000.    This,  Senators,  in  truth,  h  the  force  of  France 
arisinpr  from  the  conscription.     I  |:)ledge  myself  for  the  cor-  - 
rectnessof  the  statement." 

Instead  of  being  struck  dumb  with  astonishment,  or  break- 
ing forth  in  reproaches,  on  account  of  such  a  transgression  of 
the  law,  they  saw  no  better  remedy  for  preventing  similar 
irregularities  in  future,  than  to  authorize  a  levy  of  160,000 
men  and  children. 

It  may  be  difficult  at  first  to  conceive  how  so  great  an  addi- 
tion to  the  legal  number  is  obtained,  when  every  new  con- 
scription is  accompanied  with  regular  lists,  specifying  the 
number  of  conscripts,  to  be  furnished  by  each  district.  It  is 
thuscxplained  by  an  eye- witness,  who  saw  201  from  his  district 
march, though tlie  list  mentioned  only  99. — Therecruitingof- 
ficers,  and  other  military  agents,  who  superintend  the  drafting, 
secretly  favour  the  desertion  of  the  conscripts  already  drafted, 
because  the  law  prescribes,  that  they  are  to  be  immediately 
replaced  by  others. — When  the  complement  isfull,  the  desert- 
ers are  sought  for.  Few  escape.  If  any — their  families  have  to 
pay  the  penalty  for  refractory  conscripts.  In  this  manner  his 
Imperial  majesty  procures  men,   or  money,  and  often  both. 

The  seventh  chapter  is  devoted  to  some  researches,  con- 
cerning the  numerical  force  of  the  French  armies  in  January 
1 8 1 2,  and  the  increased  ex  penses  of  the  military  establ  ishment. 

Our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  in  January,  1812,  previously 
to  the  drafting  of  the  new  conscription,  the  French  armies 
did  not  exceed  400,000  men,  receiving  pay. 

He  endeavours  to  support  this  opinion,  by  the  statements, 
contained  in  a  work  entitled  ^^  Historical  Accounts  of  the  Be- 
volutionary  fVar,  &*c.  preceded  by  an  inquiry  into  the  force  of 
the  French  armies,  from  the  time  of  Henry  I V,  to  the  end  of 
1806,  accompanied  by  a  Military  Atlas  ;" — by  certain  state- 
ments, of  the  minister  of  war^  and  by  that  part  of  the  general 
financial  accounts,  which  is  headed,  "Pay  of  active  forces,^'' 

The  work  just  mentioned  was  compiled hy  several  officers, 
who  had  free  access  to  the  war  office,  and  to  all  the  memoirs 
^nd  documents,  there  deposited,  of  which  they  stood  in  need 
even  to  such  as  are  called  secret. 

They  declare  that  the  calculations,  which  rated  the  first  ar- 
mies of  the  French  republic,  at  one  million  of  men,  were  ex- 
aggerated ;  that  the  object  of  such  exaggerations  must  have 
been  *'  to  maintain  confidence  at  home,  and  spread  alarm 
"  abroad.''''  They  contrast  them  with  official  documents,  and 

That  in  April  and  May  1794,  there  were  actually  under 
arms,  no  more  than  690,132  men: 
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That  in  October  and  November  1795,  there  were  no  more 

than  448,071  present;    and,//  was  said,   758,229 -elTective. 

But,  this  last  number  they  Believe  incorrect.  ''  The  directory 

was  anxious  perhaps  to  give  to  France ^  and  to  Europe^  an  ex^ 

alted  idea  of  their  poxver,*^ 

In  February  1796 — when  Petiet  was  at  the  head  of  the 
war  office,  there  were  under  arms  422,105 ;  eflPective  692,528. 
In  August  and  September — under  arms  no  more  than 
396,016  ;  effective  495,259. 

Under  the  ministry  of  Scherer,  the  military  force  declined, 
from  the  impossibility  of  paying  the  troops  regularly.  The 
soldiers  deserted  for  the  interior,  by  whole  battalions  and 
brigades. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1799 — Bernadotte  beiug  then  at  the 
head  of  the  department,— the  whole  army  amounted  to  449,844 
men  inclusive  of  41,015,  not  troops  of  the  line;  inclusive 
also  of  32,375  in  Egypt.  Death,  sickness,  loss  by  prisoners, 
and  other  causes,  reduced  it  to  298,463  disposeable.  In  this 
year,  the  military  establishment  was  put  on  a  better  footing  ; 
the  pay  was  fixed  at  130,835,829  francs;  the  total  of  support 
at  206,807,354  francs. — If  to  this  sum  of  337,643,184  francs 
could  be  added,  the  cost  of  ammunitions  of  war,  small  arms, 
artillery,  waggons,  hospitals,  transports,  &c, — it  would  give 
an  idea  of  the  aggregate  military  expenditure.  But  their 
amount  cannot  be  ascertained. 

This  proves,  remarks  Sir  Francis  dTvernois,  that  even 
then — before  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  had  been  enhanced  three 
sols;  before  an  immense,  and  expensive  etat-major  had  been 
created  ;  before  the  Berlin  decree  had  raised  the  prices  of  all 
warlike  stores — 337  millions  were  already  found  insufficient 
for  an  army  of  290  thousand  disposeable  men. — It  ought  to 
be  kept  in  mind  that  in  1799,  the  pai/ of  449  thousand  men 
was  fixed  at  130  millions  of  francs,  which  is  290  francs  per 
head,  on  an  average. 

From  the  23d  September,  1800,  to  the  22d  September, 
1801,  during  the  ministry  of  Carnot  and  Berthier,  France 
kept  in  activity  414,732  men. 

In  1802,  the  army  consisted  of  327,151  infantry,  and 
72,564  horse;— in  the  whole  399,715,  exclusive  of  15  thou- 
sand veterans^ 

In  1802  and  1803,  the  army  was  reduced  to  340,318  men, 
disposeable,  and  it  was  not  greater  on  the  24th  September, 
1803,  though  war  with  England  had  recommenced  on  the 
16th  of  May  preceding.  This  is  the  period  when  the  first 
consul  tried  to  alarm  lord  Whitworth,  by  threatening  Eng- 
and  with  an  army  "0/^480,000  men,  ready  for  the  most  dcs" 
p  crate  under  takings, ''^ 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  rear  1804,  and  tlie  becrininc  of 
1805,  t!ie  disposeable  force  consisted  of  371.S20   men. 

In  the  first  months  of  18C6,  the  disjioseable  force  was  about 
378  thousand. — The  exact  nnn^ber  of  the  troops  at  the  re- 
commencement of  the  war  in  Germaiiy,  cannot  be  privcn,  but 
if  it  is  supposed,  say  the  authors  of  the  military  atlas,  to  have 
amounted  to  477  thousand  men,  this  will  be  near  the  truth. 

These  statements,  continues  sir  Francis  d'lvernois,  bear 
the  stamp  of  accurac}^  and  impartiality.  They  are  further  cor- 
roborated by  the  register  of  the  votes,  which,  in  1 804,  "  con- 
ferred," on  Bonaparte  the  imperial  dignity,  wherein  the  unani- 
mous suffrage  of  the  army  and  navy  are  stated  at  430,000. 

Yet  in  1805,  the  imperial  cabinet  of  Vienna  suffered  itself 
to  be  imposed  upon,  with  a  list  of  651,504  men. 

All  these  disclosures,  indeed,  prove  the  more  forciblv  the 
superiority  of  Napoleon's  talents.  But,  if  he  lias  succeeded 
bv  terrifying  men's  imaginations,  it- is  the  more  important 
that  the  truth  should  be  known. 

In  1806  the  Austrian  army  was  numerically  stronger  than 
the  French,  though  it  conceived  itself,  by  one  third,  inferior. 

Since  1806  no  similar  statements  have  been  published. 
The  emperor  has  even  tried  to  efface  the  recollection  of  the 
preceding,  by  again  bringing  forward  exaggerated  estimates 
'v^  oxd.Qr  to  ^^  inaintain  confidence  at  home,  and  spread  alarm 
abroad.^'* 

"The  heavy  expense,"  saysihe  duke  de  Gaeie,  *'ofthe 
military  establishment  to  be  provided  for  m  1809,  ceases  to 
be  a  matter  of  astonishment  when  iti&  considered,  that  vour 
maje^tv  has  this  year  on  foot,  besides  an  immense  etat  major, 
£?o6  000  infantry,  100,000  horse,  and  50,000  artillery-^an 
asnount  of  force,  whichyour  majesty  had  at  no  former  period." 

In  1809 — more  than  one  niillion  of  men  under  arms,  when 
only  ISO  000  had  been  left  in  Spain,  and  when  scarcely  more 
than  1  30  000  were  in  Germany,  and  Italy  ! — What  had  become 
asks  Sir  Francis,  of  the  remiiining  700,000? — This  is  indeed 
as  Mr.  Faber  says,  "  falsehood  org  inized  into  a  system,  made 
the  basis  of  a  government,  and  consecrated   in  public  acts." 

The  minister  of  war  without  imagining  that  his  colleague 
would  have,  on  paper,  one  million  of  men  to  be  supported  by 
h'smajest}',  acknowledged  to  the  senators,  that  theconscrip- 
tion,though  pushed  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  law,  had 
not  in  the  five  last  years,  yielded  more  than  520,000  recruits. 

But,  if  in  the  first  months  of  1 806,  the  army  amounted  only 
to  390,994  men,  and  the  conscription,  during  the  five  years 
succeeding  produced  only  520,000  recruits,  to  pretend  that  in 
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Jannarv,  1810,  the  army  numbered  upwards  of  one  million, 
would  be  pretending  that  neither  the  innumerable  battles  in 
Germany,  Poland,  Holland,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  nor  sick- 
ness, nor  desertion,  nor  the  usual  fatigues,  privatj-ous,  and 
casualties  attending  v\ar,  weakened  it  by  a  single  man. 

If  this  be  improbable,  his  excellency  the  duke  of  Gaete 
must  have  taken  into  his  account,  the  ghosts  of  the  slain. 

Since  this  report  of  the  minister  of  finance,  we  have  learnt 
from  the  expose  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  that  on  the 
29th  June,  1811,  France  had  still  under  arms  800,000  men. 

Bur,  during  the  interval  between  the  report  and  the  expose^ 
the  conscription  furnished  120,000  new  soldiers,  and  a  re- 
inforcement of  40,000  men  accrued  from  the  incorporation 
of  Holland  and  lilyria.  Notwithstanding  this  the  army  is 
suddenly  200,000  men  less  than  in  1809 ! 

Impressed  with  the  idea,  that  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte's 
power  will  arise  from  financial  embarrassments,  whenever 
the  fields  of  foreign  contribution  and  tribute  become  barren, 
or  victory  begins  to  forsake  him,  our  author,  in  the  eighth 
and  last  chapter  of  his  valuable  work,  takes  a  conjectural  sur- 
vey of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  internal  resources,  by 
which,  it  maybe  conceived,  that  the  deficiency  of  foreign  re- 
ceipts could  be  supplied. 

Paper  moneij  cannot  be  thought  of  for  this  purpose. — The 
bank  at  Paris  has  branches  at  Lyons,  Rouen,  and  Lisle. — 
The  discounts  of  the  mother  bank  in  1810,  amounted  to 
747,809,839  francs,  (138,844,820  dollars).  In  1811,  only  to 
391,389,483  francs,  (72,407,054  dollars.) — The  profits  of  the 
bank  at  Lyons  in  1810  were  174,768  francs.  In  1811  only 
39,965  francs.  The  profits  of  the  branch  at  Rouen  have  like- 
wise declined.  The  branch  at  Lisle  has  yielded  none.  This 
decline  does  not  arise  from  bad  debts,  but  from  the  universal 
stagnation  of  business,  and  from  the  circumstance,  that  in 
the  departments,  the  notes  of  the  branch  banks,  are  returned 
upon  them  as  soon  as  issued.  Even  in  Paris,  agreeable  to 
the  last  report  of  the  bank,  the  notes  of  the  mother  bank 
in  circulation  amounted  only  to  130  millions  of  francs — 
about  as  many  dollars,  as  the  bank  of  England  circulates 
pounds  sterling.  Yet  the  Paris  notes  are  convertible  into 
specie. 

Buttrade  is  at  a  stand.  The  fate  of  the  assignats  is  remem- 
bered. Still  mpre  immediately  present  to  every  mind,  is  the 
recent  occurrence,  when  the  emperor  took  the  specie  of  the 
bank  to  march  to  Austerlitz;  supplying  it  at  the  same  time 
with  a  military  guard,  to  prevent  all  improper  intrusion  of 
creditors.  The  eventofthe  resumption  of  the  payments  oF  the 
bank,  was  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  success  of  the  cam- 
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paign.  Besides,  the  governor,  and  the  two  deputy  governors 
of  this  bank  are  appointed  by  the  emperor. — Under  these  cir- 
cumstarices,  the  notes  of  the  institution  can  have  no  extensive 
circulation.  Any  day  may  give  l)irti]  to  a  decree,  declariog 
the  exchange  of  notes  for  specie  inadynisiiole 

How  does  it  liappc!^.,  asks  Sir  Francis  d'lvernois,  that  the 
notes  of  the  bank  of  Eiv^land,  j^otwithstanding  their  l^ing  im^ 
port  (to  use  ihe  imperial  term)  are  inconstant  demand,  whilst 
there  are  hiirdly  any  applicants  for  the  veracious  notes  of  that 
of  Paris? — Th.e  latter  has  reduced  its  discounts  from  six  to 
five,  from  five  to  four  per  cent,  yet  cannot  find  employment 
for  its  funds! 

If  such  be  the  state  of  business,  confidence,  and  circulation 
— what  would  be  the  fate  of  notes  signed  Napoleon  ^  Loans 
and  sinking  funds,  would  be  resorted  to  in  vain. — It  is  true 
that  Bonaparte  has  succeeded  in  creating  a  new  debt,  to  the 
amount  of  300  millions  of  francs.  But  this  was  created  by 
forced  loans.  The  senate,  the  legion  of  honour — were  com  • 
pelled  to  sell  their  real  estate  and  invest  the  proceeds  in 
inscriptions  on  the  great  book.  The  universities,  the  colleges, 
the  hospitals — were  obliged  to  do  the  same. 

By  such,  and  similar  means,  he  succeeded  in  forced  loans ; 
—a  resource  which  may  be  considered  as  exhausted.  When 
voluntary  loans  are  under  consideration,  the  ^^  man  ofrvon- 
J6fr5,"  must  consult  public  opinion.  Aware  of  this,  he  has 
thought  proper  to  new  model  ihe  law,  respecting  the  sinking 
fund,  which  fund,  he  says,  shall  be,  henceibrth,  sacred,  till  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt  be  reduced  to  80  millions  of  francs. 
This  fund  was  in  existence  in  1800.  The  revenue  of  the 
post  office  establishment,  the  proceeds  arising  from  money 
deposits  by  way  of  securities  (^cautionnemens,)  and  some 
hundred  millions  besides,  were  nominally  appropriated  to  it; 
but,  it  actually  received  only  enough  to  create  an  income  of 
1,612,844  francs. — The  following  items,  taken  from  the  vo- 
luminous accounts  of  the  managers,  may  give  an  idea  how 
this  income  has  been  applied. 
Advance  to  the  imperial   riding  school,  {decree    of       Fr, 

his  majesty  ofthe6th  September,  1809)  3,333 

Advance  to  the  city  of  Nantz,  for  rebuilding  ihe 
theatre,  (imperial  decree  of  the  2»th  of  October, 
1809)  400,333 

Advance  to  establish  poor- ^ow^^fs,  &V,  (decree  of  the 

10th  Au!j;tist,  180  •)  500,0(50 

Ad\ancc  to  raise  national  guards  in  several  depart- 
ments, (decree  of  the  5th  September,  1810)  513,045 
The  tribune,  Bose,  might  well  say,  "  that  there  "iVas  not  a 
fund  similar  to  this  in  all  Europe.^'' 
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And  if  such  was  the  respect  manifested  for  the  sinking 
fund,  during  the  plenitude  of  foreign  receipts — what  may  be 
expected  in  future. 

Napoleon  has  not  yet  resorted  to  voluntary  loans — be- 
cause they  were  impracticable.  He  will  not  resort  to  them 
hereafter  for  the  same  good  reason. 

A  new  bankruptcy  wWi  cexiB.\n\y  \.2i\e  place,  whenever  it 
becomes  expedient.  But  those  who  attach  much  importance 
to  it  as  a.  fiscal  resource,  forget  that  the  emperor  has  just 
spunged  the  directorial  debt  of  five  millions,  and  that  he  must 
needs  create  arrears,  before  bankruptcy  can  avail  2Lny  thing. 

Besides — twelve  millions  of  the  annuities  belong  to  the 
senate,  and  the  legion  of  honour,  the  firmest  support  of  his 
throne. — The  universities,  and  colleges,  he  could  scarcely 
leave  unprovided  for.  The  remainder  of  the  perpetual  annui- 
ties, life  annuities,  and  pensions,  are  divided  among  so  great 
a  number  of  persons,-— about  90  millions  of  francs,  amongst 
upwards  of  300,000  receivers, — that  they  would  average  on 
the  supposition  of  an  equal  distribution,  about  16  sols  a  day 
per  head.  Were  a  new  bankruptcy  to  deprive  the  individuals 
of  this  pittance,  a  great  proportion,  stript  of  their  income, 
would  fall  to  the  charge  of  government,  in  the  poor  houses. 
■ — Napoleon  has  also  learnt,  that  bankruptcies  lessen  revenue. 

The  accumulation  of  arrears  however,  has  already  begun. 
— Of  the  15  millions  granted  the  clergy,  only  10,755,967 
francs  had  been  paid  in  1810,  and  from  seven  to  eight  mil- 
lions remained  due  on  the  allowances  of  retirement,  (half 
pay.) — By  thus  procrastinating  the  remuneration  due  to  the 
clergy  ;  the  allowances  to  invalids  ;  the  salaries  of  people  in 
office;  the  compensation  of  the  judges;  the  discharge  of  en- 
gagements with  contractors,  and,  in  case  of  need  the  payment 
of  annuities,  from  100  to  200  millions  might  perhaps  be  gain- 
ed.— But,  as  this  expedient  would  infallibly  derange,  and 
probably  endanger,  the  whole  fabric  of  government,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  whether  the  progress  of  the  deficit,  could 
be  arrested,  by  a  great  augmentation  of  the  public  charges. 

With  regard  to  new  taxes,  or  an  increase  of  the  rates  of 
those  in  operation,  we  should  recollect,  that  the  French  peo- 
ple now  pay,  at  least  one  seventh  more  than  what  they  paid 
under  Louis  XVI,  when  they  were  industrious  and  rich,  in 
possession  of  flourishing  colonies,  supporting  innumerable 
luanufacturing  establishments  at  home,  and  a  vast  commerce 
abroad. 

Napoleon  has  preserved  all  the  new  taxes  laid  by  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  and  revived  all  those  it  had  suppressed. — 
Tax  on  salt,  excise  on  liquors,  tolls,  monopoly  of  tobacco,— 
whatever  fiscal  device  existed  under  the  old  regime,  he  has 
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re-established,  and  he  must  be  much  at  a  loss  to  contrive  ad- 
ditional modes,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  only  one  that  has 
been  imagined,  for  these  two  years — viz.  a  centime  per  sheet ; 
on  the  repubhcation  of  the  works  of  all  authors  deceased. 
This  tax  appears  trifling.  It  produces  scarcely  60,000  francs; 
yet  an  edition  of  1000  copies,  of  a  work  of  800  pages,  must 
in  future  pay  1000  francs  to  the^'.vc",  whether  the  book  will 
sell  or  not.  The  gentlemen  of  the  national  institute  could 
scarcely  have  expected  this,  when  he  wrote  to  them,  ''the 
most  honourable,  as  well  as  most  useful  occupation,  is  to 
contribute  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge." 

An  increase  in  the  rates,  of  the  taxes  in  operation,  would 
be  equally  illusory.  Whenever  the  Emperor  has  attempted  it, 
they  have  become  less  productive  than  they  were  before. 

The  only  means,  perhaps,  of  rendering  the  taxes  more 
productive,  would  be  to  reduce  their  rates. — Many  imagine 
that  if  he  were  to  abandon  the  continental  system,  and  seri- 
ously endeavour  to  revive  his  own  commerce,  instead  of  war- 
ring against  that  of  Great  Britain,  his  finances  could  not 
otherwise  than  improve  by  the  change.  Nothing,  replies  our 
author,  is  more  certaiiu  But  Napoleon  has  neither  means, 
nor  time,  nor  the  disposition,  to  sow,  in  order  to  reap.  A 
deficit  like  his  requires  a  readi/  haivest. 

If  Spain  does  notafford  it; — if  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
the  Brazils  are  no  longer  to  be  thought  of — how  shall  1 20,000 
new  conscripts  be  employed,  and  fed,  except  by  seeking. spoil 
elsewhere ! 

His  ministers  may  tell  us*'  that  he  no  longer  projects  new 
conquests, because  hehasexhau.sted  renown." Germany,  Italy, 
Holland — are  not  exhausted  yet.  There  must  hejortign  re- 
ceipts.  His  finances  require  the  supplies  of  victory  ! 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  book  of  sir  Francis  d'lvernois, 
which  cannot  be  too  strenuously  recommended  to  the  atten^ 
tion  of  the  public,  and  which  forms  a  most  valuable  counter- 
part to  that,  lately  published  b}^  Mr.  de  Montgaillard,* — a 
production  as  remarkable  forjii7ns2fiess,exaegerationy2ii\dbo7n' 
bast,  as  that  which  we  have  been  considering,  is  admirable 
ior  diligent  research,  prof ound  knowledge,  and  a  sober,  and  hO' 
7iest  regard  for  truth. — To  this  praise  we  think  sir  Francis 
justly,  and  eminently  intitled,  though  we  may  not  entirely 
agree  with  him  in  all  his  arguments  and  conclusions. 

The  appendix  of  our  author  comprises  a  very  precious  col- 
lection of  documents,  which  tend  to  corroborate  his  assertion, 
and  to  sustain  his  opinions  as  detailed  in  the  work  itself.  At  pre- 
sent we  have  not  space  left  for  an  abstrsct  of  these  documents, 
but  we  consider  them  of  so  much  importance  and  interest, 
that  we  shall  probably  return  to  the  subject  in  our  next  number. 

*  SiUiationof  Eiiflandin  1811. 
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Voyage  sur  la  Scene  des  six  derniers  Livres  de  rEneide,  suivi 
de  quelques  Observations  sur  le  Laiium  Moderne.  Par  Charles 
Victor  de  Bonstetten^  Ancien  Baillifde  Nyon ;  de  I*  Academic 
lioyale  des  Sciences  de  Copenhague^  et  de  la  Socieli  de  Phy- 
sique  et  d^ llistoire-Naturelle  de  Geneve,  A  Geneve,  Chez 
J,  J,  Paschoud,  Libraire. 

A  Ramble  over  the  Theatre  of  the  six  last  books  of  the  JEneid ; 
followed   by  some   observations  on  Modern  Latium.      By 
Charles  Victor  de  Bonstetten^  S(c,  &(c\ 

Mr.  Necker  used  to  say,  that  he  preferred  hearing  from  his 
visitors,  the  most  unimportant  fact,  were  it  only  the  colour  of 
the  carriages  they  might  have  met  on  the  road,  to  a  repetition 
ofcommon-p]acejtruisms,in  theirendeavourstoappearwitty  or 
profound.— -This  curiosity  respecting  materialobjects,  thisea- 
gerness  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  facts,  is  very  generally  im- 
planted in  the  human  breast ,  and  the  traveller,  therefore,  who 
publishes  the  narrative  of  his  tour,may,  perhaps,  indulge  more 
sanguinehopesof  success  than  any  other  description  of  authors. 
If  we  mayjudgeb}^  the  numl^er  of  tourists,  itappears  they  have 
already  made  this  calculation  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  equally 
aware,  that  their  volume  is  generally  perused  in  order  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  some  particular  country,  and  not  of  the  person 
who  describes  it ;  and  that  a  plain,  or  even  homely  narrative  of 
occurrences,  and  an  unaffected  description  of  objects,  from 
the  pen  of  an  observant  man,  is  always  of  more  value  to  those 
who  seek  for  information,  than  the  soaring  flights  of  a  senti- 
mentalist, or  the  abstruse  speculations  of  a  system-monger. 

The  reader  loves,  indeed,  to  identify  himself  with  his  author, 
and  share  with  him  his  pleasures  and  his  dangers: — but  in  order 
to  create  an  interest  of  this  kind,  the  traveller  must  be  divested 
of  his  prejudices;  hemust  leave  the  Englishman,  the  American, 
or  the  Frenchman  at  home;  must  see  things  as  a  cosmopolite, 
and  relate  them  as  he  sees  them. — He  must  have  discernment 
to  enable  him  to  select  his  groupes,and  imagination  to  give  life 
to  his  pictures,  and  must  take  great  care  that  this  "  busy  power** 
does  not  snatch  the  pencil  from  the  hand  of  truth.  By  this  we 
do  not  mean  to  imply  an  indulgence  in  a  propensity  to  false- 
hood; but  men,  unfortunately,  see  things  more  as  they  are 
predisposed  to  see  them,  than  as  they  really  are.  Daily  expe- 
rience convinces  us  more  and  more,  of  the  fallacy  of  our  sen- 
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ses.  We  i\o  not  know  which  is  most  irksome  to  the  judicious 
reader,  the  sill}^  and  mawkish  admiration  dispU\yed  by  some 
tourists,  or  the  surly,  testy  frctfuhiess  of  those,  who  gratify 
privat(i  pique,  by  general  abuse.  Of  this  class  there  are  also 
numerous  examples,  from  Smollett  down  to  Dr.  Clarke.  We 
believe  good  and  evil  to  be  so  very  equally  distributed  in  this 
world,  that  a  traveller  who  devotes  himself  to  the  task  of  vili- 
fying an  entire  nation,  must  be  under  the  influence  of  pre- 
judice or  passion,  and  will  gain  the  hatred  of  the  nation  he 
abuses,  without  obtaining  the  confidence  of  that  which  he 
addresses.  Americans  are,  perhaps,  more  interested  than  any 
other  people,  in  reprobating  this  ungenerous  conduct,  and  we 
have  only  to  turn  over  the  pages  which  Europeans  have  pub- 
lished relative  to  our  country,  in  order  to  see  how  far  our 
cause  is  common  with  that  of  the  Russians  in  this  respect. 

We  cannot  say  that  these  observations  were  suggested  to 
us,  in  all  their  force,  by  the  work  now  before  us,  but  they 
are  applicable  to  it  in  a  certain  extent.  The  general  tenour 
and  execution  of  it  are  such,  however,  that  we  introduce  it 
with  pleasure  to  the  American  reader. 

The  author  is  a  man  who,  although  far  advanced  in  age,  has 
retained,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  all  the  vigour  of  thought 
and  liveliness  of  imagination,  which  are  characteristic  of 
youth.  At  the  same  time  that  we  recommend  his  work  gene- 
rally, we  deem  it  proper  to  specify  those  points  in  which  it 
is  calculated  to  mislead  the  reader  ;  and  how  far  an  author 
may  do  this,  without  being  guilty  of  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tion, we  have  just  intimated. 

The  proposed  end  of  this  publication,  is  the  defence  of  the 
historical  part  of  the-^Eneid,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  ac- 
curacy, with  which  the  bard  has  described  the  scenery  of  his 
poem.  For  this  purpose  the  author  visits  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  the  contiguous  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  with 
his  Virgil  in  his  pocket;  compares  the  copy  with  the  original ; 
and  finds,  or  fancies  he  finds,  the  one  agree  perfectly  with  the 
other.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  plan  ;  a  similar  iliustratioa 
of  the  scene  of  the  Iliad  has  been  undertaken  ;  and,  indeed, 
this  mode  very  naturally  suggests  itself  in  a  country,  which 
cannot  be  fully  enjoyed,  without  a  thorough  possession  of  the 
ancient  classics.  We  will  not  venture  to  say  that  the  reverse  of 
this  position  is  also  true ;  but,  at  all  events,  a  knowledge  of  the 
localities,  adds  to  the  zest,  with  which  the  classics  are  perused. 

Mr.  de  Bonstetten  has  executed  his  task  with  considerable 
ingenuity  ;  but  we  think  there  is  a  radical  defect  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  p.'iges,  occasioned  by  the  intermixture  of  subjects' 
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foreign  to  the  letter  of  his  title  page.  We  mean  his  inquiry 
into  the  statistics  of  Latiuni,  and  his  perpetual  recurrence  to 
the  degraded  condition  of  itsT  modern  inhabitants.  Now  we 
should  admire  in  a  picture,  a  groupe  of  peasants  assembled 
round  a  fire  in  a  tomb  of  the  Via  Appia,  or  a  beggar  enjoying 
the  shade  of  the  lofty  colonnade  of  the  Pantheon,  for  it  is  the 
business  of  the  painter,  to  crowd  into  his  canvas  Whatever  can 
add  to  the  force  of  contrast,  or  inspire  the  spectator  with  a 
moralizing  train  of  ideas. — ^Thetale  of  centuries  is  thus  read 
at  a  glance. — But  in  a  scientific  disquisition,  these  appendages 
destroy  the  harmon^^  of  the  subject.  We  do  not  like  to  turn 
at  every  moment  fiom  the  heroes  of  history,  to  the  swarthy 
half-famished  peasantry,  who  have  stepped  into  their  places. 
We  shall  proceed  to  give  such  extracts  from  this  lively  work, 
as  may  prove  as  well  what  we  have  advanced  in  its  favour, 
as  against  it. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  spirit  in  the  following 
picture  of  Ostia,  which  is  unfortunately  as  faithful  as  it  is 
gloomy  : — indeed,  to  those  even,  who  have  not  seen  the  ori- 
ginal, it  must  exhibit  all  the  marked  features  of  a  portrait. 

**  l'ostie  des  anciens. 

^'  Ostia, signifie  embouchure:  Pancienne  Ostie, fondle  par 
Ancus  Martius,  ctoitpres  de  la  mer,  dans  I'angle  form6  par  la 
mer  et  le  Tibre,  Cette  colonic,  le  pyree  de  Rome,  eut  toutes 
]es destinies  dela  ville  mere ;  elle  grandit,  s'embellit,  et  tomba 
avecelle.  Lenombrede  seshabitans  s'6toitaccrujusqu'a  qua- 
tre-vingt-mille.  Pres  d'Ostie  le  fleuve  se  divise  a  Capo  di 
Ilam6,  etses  deux  bras  forment  Vile  sacree  d'Apollon,  aujour- 
d'hui  Isola  sacra,  L'embouchure  de  la  gauche  du  fleuve,  appa- 
remment  laplus ancicnne, s'dtant  un  peu  ensablee,  TEmpereur 
Claude,  puis  Trajan  batirent  un  port  et  une  ville  sur  le  bras 
droit  du  Tibre,  qui  coule  dansun  lit  plus  droit  et  de  moitie 
moins  large  que  le  fleuve  gauche;  cette  secondc  ville,  appel^e 
Port  de  Trajan,  ^toit  encore  une  ville  magnifique.  La  rive  du 
Tibre,  entre  Rome  et  la  mer,  etoit  couverte  de  jardins  et  de 
villas,  qui  dominoient  partout  sur  ces  collines,  et  tantot  s*ap- 
prochoient  et  tant6ts'eloignoient  du  fleuve;  mais  le  rivage  de 
la  mer,  plus  recherch6acauFede  la  douceur  de  son  climat,6Loit 
borde  de maisonsdecampagne plus  magnifiquesencore,  ou  les 
Remains  les  plus  riches  venoientjouir  de  mille  manieres  du 
spectacle  de  la  mer,  alors  peuplee  des  vaisseaux  de  toutes  les 
nations  connues.  D'Ostie  a  Antium,  il  y  a  environ  douze 
lieuesd'unec6teunie,  un  peusablonneuse,  mais  fertile.  PUne, 
c|ui  avoitsa  maison  de  campagne  a  Laurente,  nous  peint  ce  Long 
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rivagecomme  bordedemaisons  de  plalsance,  qui  en  quelques 
endroiis  se  touchoient,  et  presentoient  le  magnifique  tableau 
d'une  seule  ville,  placee  ie  long  dc  la  mer.  A  Antium  la  c6te 
s'elcve,  des  roches  coquillieres  rougeatres  s'avancentdans  la 
mer.  Cette  cote  elev6e  ctoit  ^emplacement  des  plus  niagni- 
fiques  palais,  du  temple  fameux  de  la  Fortune,  de  la  villa  de 
N^ron,  etde  celle  de  Poj)pee.  Ces  palais,  batis  en  partiesur 
la  cote  ele\  60,  et  en  pai  tie  dans  la  mer,  conienoient  les  mer- 
veilles  et  les  depouilles  du  Monde.  Je  vais  plus  loin  le  longe 
des  cotes,  etje  ne  trouve  aucunefin  a  cebrillant  rivage.  Au 
deia  d'Abtura,  sous  les  marais  Pontians  meme,  etoit  la  cam- 
pagne  de  Lucullus  \  j'arrivc  a  Formie,  a  Gacre,  enfin  il  Bajes, 
au  centre  du  luxe  ct  de  la  volupte,  et  cette  file  de  palais  ne 
linit  point  encore.  Je  reviens  par  mer,  et  le  long  de  ce  rivage 
enchanteur,  j'apper^ois  des  mines  dans  le  fond  des  eaux.  II 
falloic  bicn  que  les  depouilles  et  les  richesses  du  mondc  se  re- 
trouvassentquelque  part.  Aujourd'hui  descollines  dedecom- 
bre^jdessablesmouvansjdesforets,  enfin  lasolitude,rabandon 
et  le  poids  de  quinze  siecles,  pesent  sur  cette  terre  desenclian- 
tde,  et  la  mer  roule  ses  ondes  par  dessus  les  fondemeiis  de 
ces  palais  dessines  dansle  fond  des  eaux,  avec  autantde  details 
et  de  precision  que  sur  les  cahiers  d*un  architecte. 

"  OSTIE    MODERN E. 

"  J'etoiscurieux  de  voir  enfin  lacapitaledu  desert;  j*entre 
par  une  grande  porte,  je  I'avois  a  peine  passee,  quej'ctoisa 
I'autre  bout  de  la  ville  ;  quatre  ou  cinq  maisons  sans  fenetres, 
placees  vis-a-vis  de  deux  tours  a  dt^mi-6croulees,  entourent 
une  petite  place,  au  milieu  de  laquelle  este  une  petite  6glis6, 
assez  laide  d^diee  a  S^*^*  Mbnique,  merede  St,  Augustin.  Ce 
tas  de  maisons  etoit  comme  emboite  dans  des  murs  eleves, 
inais  tombans.  Quelques  soldats  pales  et  aflames,  employes  a 
la  garde  de  cent  trente  prisonniers  invisibles,  et  quelques  mi- 
serabies  cabaretiers,  qui  vivent  du  pain  etdu  vin  apport6  de 
Rome,  qu'ils  vendent  aux  prisonniers,  composent  toute  la 
population  d'Ostie.  L'on  n'entendoit  dans  la  ville  que  le 
cliqueiis  descbatnes,  le  hurlement  du  vent  et  le  croasscmcnt 
universel  des  habitans  du  marais;  dc  terns  entemsdes  biron- 
dellcs  de  mer,  jelans  des  cris  lugubres  sur  ces  regions  dc 
douleur,  aycrtissoient  du  voisinage  du  fleuve  et  de  la  mer. 
Kn  ele,  les  prisonniers  sent  transfer's  aiileurs,  ct  trois  fcm- 
ines  gardent  la  ville. 

**J'avoisuuelettre  pourTarcbipretre  log'dans  unemaison 
qui  appartient  au  Cardinal  Albani  ;  il  nous  c6da  sa  cliambre. 
Noustrouvamesdupoissonaachctcr;  Tarcbipretre,  qui  vitseul 
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dans  sa  maison,  et  qui  n'avoit  rien  a  nous  donner,  eiit  labonte 
de  Tappreter  lui-meme.  II  ne  voulut  jamais  recevoir  aucuii 
argent,  ni  pour  son  lit,  ni  pour  ses  peines,  Dans  ces  affreux 
deserts,  nous  avonstrouve  chez  lepeu  d'habitans,  qui  y  vivent 
encore,  une  hospitalite,  un  desinteiessement,  et  des  bontes, 
pareiiles  a  celles  que  Pen  trouve  quelquefois  dans  les  lieux 
les  plus  ecaries  des  Alpes.  Ne  semblc-t-il  pas  qu'a  mesure 
que  rhomme  s'isole  il  devient  meilleur  ?  On,  seroit-ce  que 
i'honime  devenu  un  objet  de  curiosite  pour  Thomme,  lui  de- 
vient, par  la-meme,  un  objet  agr^ablc? 

"  Je  sortis  dans  I'intention  d'aller  voir  le  chateau  et  les  pri- 
sonniers,  nnaisla  fievre  des  prisons  regnoit  dans  les  cavernes 
empestees  des  deux  tours.  Chose  presque  incroyable  ;  inais 
vraie,  je  tiens  le  fait  du  cur6,  la  fievre  des  prisons  apport6e 
depuis  peu  par  les  galeriens  de  Civita- Vecchia,  concentree 
dans  Tair  infect  des  prisons  ou  nagueres  il  n'y  avoit  qu'une 
fen6tre,  (il  y  en  a  deux  aujourd'hui,)  activee  par  le  mephi- 
tisme  du  marais  qui  baigne  les  mursdu  chateau,  avoit  acquis 
une  telle  putridite,  que  trois  prisonniers,  envoyes  le  uiatm  a 
Touvrage,  furent  enterres  le  soir  du  mernejour  !  J'en  vis  un 
{)ort6  par  ses  camarades,  qui  etoit  sorti  le  matin,  et  dont  le 
pretre  n'osoit  suivre  le  corps,  de  peuTd'en  etre  empeste.  A 
un  grand  quart  de  lieue  d'Ostie  il  y  a  une  eglise  dans  le  ma- 
rais ;  dans  cette  eglise,  dediee  a  St.  S^bastien,  est  un  creux 
profond  q\X  Pon  jelte  les  morts  comme  dans  un  puits.  Cette 
eglise,  quoiqu'a  un  quart  de  lieue  d'Ostie,  placee  dans  une 
vasteplaine  sans  arbres  et  sans  abri,  toujours  balayee  par  le 
vent,  exhaloit  neanmoins  une  odcur  si  f6tide,  que,  quoique 
loges  a  Tautre  c6te  de  la  ville,  nous  n'osions  pas  ouvrir  la 
fenetre  du  cote  de  1' eglise  empestee.  Pour  achever  le  tableau 
d'Ostie,  comme  j'etois  sur  la  petite  place  de  la  ville,  un  coup 
de  fusil  abatiit  pres  de  moi  un  chien  enrage  qui  avoit  mordu 
tous  ceux  de  la  ville.  Je  conseiilois  de  tuer  sur  le  champ 
tous  les  chiens  mordus.  On  me  repondit  qu'on  avoit  un  re- 
mede  infaillible  contre  le  rage;  c'etoit  de  couper  un  croix  sur 
la  t^te  de  Panimal  malade.  iVinsi  trois  monstres:  la  peste,  la 
rage  plus  affreuse  encore,  et  la  famine,  habitent  aujourdMuii 
cette  terre,  jadis  si  fameuse  par  la  magnificence  de  ses  riva- 
ges,  par  la  richesse  de  ses  palais,  et  la  douceur  de  son  climat." 

We  shall  now  transcribe  some  observations  on  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  mephitic  air,  known  at  Rome  by  the 
name  of  cattiva  aria,  and  which  renders  the  Campao-na  so 
unhealthy  at  certain  seasons. 

"  There  is  in  the  southern  countries  a  cause  of  depopulation 
which  is  scarcely  known  in  the  north, — the  corruption  of  the 
air,  which  seems  to  increase  with  depopulation,  and  to  become, 
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in  this  vvay,  an  acceleratinir  agent  of  mortality.  Every  country 
has,  as  it  were,  its  favourite  explanation  of  the  most  striking 
phenomena  to  which  it  is  subject;  an  explanation  which  gains 
universal  credit,  and  seems  to  supersede  all  ulterior  inquiry. 
The  unwholesome  air  of  Rome  arises,  it  is  said,  from  the 
Pontine  marshes.  Tliis  being  once  said,  all  further  research 
ceases,  on  a  question  of  the  utniost  importance  to  humanity, 

"  The  noxious  air  of  Home,  known  by  the  name  of  catiiva 
aria^  is  a  phenomenon  as  yet  but  little  understood,  although 
it  has  been  spoken  of  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 

**  There  is  not  a  spot  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma  which  was 
not  at  one  time  inhabited,  since  there  were  formerly,  in  the 
Pontine  marshes  themselves,  twent}  -three  cities.  It  would 
seem  that  we  may  infer  from  this,  that  there  is  no  part  of  this 
pestiferous  plain  of  Rome,  which  was  not,  heretofore,  healthy. 

"Within  the  twenty-seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since  I 
had  seen  the  city  of  Rome,  the  map  of  the  cattiva  ana  was  en* 
tirely  changed.  In  1775,  the  heights  of  Trinita  del  Monte  were 
considered  as  safe  from  the  unwholesome  air,  and  in  1802,  they 
were  so  no  longer.  In  1775,  it  was  a  thing  admitted,  that  the 
Pontine  marshes  were  the  cause  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  air. 
Since  then,  they  have  been  drained  in  part,  but  the  noxious 
air  has  rather  increased  than  diminished.  Even  the  Campagna 
di  Roma  is  now  so  far  from  being  marshy,  that  I  know  of  no 
country  without  a  regular  police,  vv»liere  there  is  less  of  stag- 
nant water  than  in  the  great  plain  of  Rome.  The  inundations 
of  the  Tiber,  which  occur  in  the  winter,  may,  indeed,  pro- 
duce some  stagnant  pools;  but  the  noxious  air  prevails 
rather  in  the  summer  than  in  the  spring,  and  the  former  sea- 
son is  marked  by  a  great  degree  of  aridity. 

**  I  shall  state  a  lew  facts  on  the  subject,  sufficiently  cer- 
tain and  general.  At  the  first  rains  of  the  autumn,  which 
succeed  the  great  drought,  the  noxious  air  disappears  entire- 
ly. It  is,  however,  at  no  time  more  fatal  than  before  those 
rains,  in  the  months  of  August  and  September. 

'*  It  is  said  tl.atyou  are  safe  from  the  unwholesome  air,  very 
near  the  Tiber  or  the  sea ;  but  this  rule  is  not  without  excep- 
tion. Formerly,  the  air  about  them  was,  indeed,  healthy, 
since,  according  to  Piiny,  there  was  no  river  in  the  world 
whose  banks  were  ornamented  with  so  many  country-seats. 
"  Pluribus  prope  solus,  quam  ceten  in  omnibus  terns  avmes^ 
accolituraspiciiurque  villis.^^  The  sea-shore  could  not  certain- 
ly have  been  unwholesome  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Pliny. 

"  At  a  particular  height,  you  are  altogether  protected  from 
the  noxious  air,  as,  for  instance,  on  one  side  of  the  plain,  at  Ti- 
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voli,  and  at  Rocca  di  Papa,  on  the  other ;  but  below  this  line, 
the  greater  or  less  deg'*ee  of  elevation  is  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance, since  one  of  the  lowest  street  of  Rome,  il  Corso,  is 
tolerably  healthy,  while  on  the  side  of  the  Monte  Mario,  in 
very  lofty  situations,  the  cattiva  aria  resumes  its  sway. 

**  It  appears  that  the  transition  from  the  noxious  to  the 
wholesome  air  will  give  the  fever.  The  curate  of  Colonna, 
where  the  air  is  bad,  caught  it  on  arriving  there,  recovered, 
and  after  that,  enjoyed  good  health  for  six  or  seven  years. 
He  returned  to  Monte  Compiti,  his  native  place,  v/here  he 
was  seized  with  the  fever,  although  that  place  is  very  ele- 
vated, and  enjoys  a  wholesome  air. 

"  Ardia  is  a  spot  uniformly  considered  as  unhealthy.  I 
went  thither  in  the  spring  of  1803,  and  there  was  not  then  a 
single  sick  person,  at  the  same  time  that  a  contagious  fever 
was  destroying  numbers  at  Rome." 

We  have  only  to  observe,  in  addition  to  this  account,  that 
the  author  does  not  dwell  sufficiently,  on  what  we  deem  to  be 
the  most  decided  property  of  this  air,  its  losing  its  malignancy 
at  a  certain  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Nor  is  tne  ele- 
vation necessary  to  secure  you  from  its  influence  very  great. 
Tivoli,  Palestrina,  Monte  Pozzio,  Frascati,  Castel  Gandolfo, 
and  Albano,  all  villages  placed  on  eminences  round  the  plain 
of  Rome,  are  not  so  high,  as  to  warrant  a  supposition  of  a  total 
change  in  the  atmospheric  air,  and  yet  are  very  healthy.  The 
peasantry  go  down  to  the  plain  to  cultivate  their  little  farms, 
*  and  return  at  night  to  their  respective  residences.  The  phe- 
nomena Mr.  de  Bonstetten  mentions  as  occurring  in  Rome, 
and  which  are  in  opposition  to  his  theory,  would  only  prove, 
that  none  of  the  hills  vv''hin  the  walls  of  that  city,  are  high 
enough  to  be  removed  from  the  action  of  this  mephitic  va- 
pour. TheTrinita  del  Monte,  (the  former  Pineian  hill)  may 
be  unhealthy,  although  higher  than  the  Corso,  because  it 
is  less  inhabited,  and  the  number  of  fires  kept  throughout 
the  summer,  in  the  latter,  for  culinary  purposes,  must  tend 
to  diminish,  if  not  totally  destroy,  the  power  of  the  air.  Re- 
verse Mr.  de  Bonstetten's  position,  that  the  immediate  vici- 
nities of  the  Tiber  are  healthy,^ — probably  a  vulgar  error, 
the  existence  of  which  we  do  not  deny,  although  we  never 
heard  it, — and  we  think,  that,  on  that  supposition,  some  of 
the  phenomena  are  accounted  for.  The  villa  situated  on  the 
Monte  Mario  is  higher  than  many  other  situations  in  the 
Campagna  ;  yet  the  former  is  unhealthy,  while  the  latter  are 
the  resort  of  strangers  during  the  summer  months  ;  but  the 
Monte  Mario  rises" immediately  from  the  Tiber,  while  the 
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other  healthy  situations  are  several  miles  from  it.  The  Qiii- 
rinal  hill,  which  is  removed  from  the  Tiber,  and  surrounded 
by  the  populous  part  of  the  city,  is  supposed  to  be  healthy, 
while  the  Vatican  is  not ;  and  if  no  longer  "  lictt  Esqidliis 
habiiare  salubribus,^''  it  is  because  there  are  now  more  vine- 
yards, than  houses  in  that  part  of  the  city. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  our  author,  in  his  elu- 
cidation of  the  different  passagesof  Virgil.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  local  description  in  the ^^neid, which  he  has 
not  found  to  be  faithful.  The  plan  pursued  by  him  is  to  give 
first  the  passage,  and  by  the  side  of  it,  a  description  of  the  to- 
pography of  the  country.  A  dozen  lines  with  a  pencil  would 
have  done  this  much  better;  but,  in  justice  to  Mr.  de  Bonstet- 
ten,  we  should  add,  that  his  descriptions  are  animated,  and 
bring  the  landscape  as  well  before  the  view,  as  the  pen  can 
do  it. 

He  is  peculiarly  happy,  indeed,  in  his  description  of  the 
habits  of  the  Romans,  and  of  the  general  impression  made  up- 
on the  stranger  by  the  environs  of  Rome.  We  recognize  in 
him  a  man  who  has  resided  there  a  long  while,  who  has 
climbed  every  eminence,  descended  into  every  valley,  rapped 
at  every  gate,  and  searched  every  corner  of  that  interesting 
city;  in  a  word,  done  what  every  enthusiastic  lover  of  the 
arts  must  do,  if  he  wishes  to  be  let  into  the  secrets  of  that 
mysterious  tomb  of  antiquity.  What  man  is  there  who  ever 
has  gone  through  this  routine  of  delightful  investigation,  but 
must  be  carried  back  to  Rome  by  the  following  passages  ! 

*'*  In  speaking  of  a  city,  we  naturally  image  to  ourselves 
streets,  houses  and  families ;  but  at  Rome  all  these  common 
notions  must  be  banished.  I  recollect  to  have  walked  for  an 
hour  within  its  limits,  without  having  seen  a  single  inhabited 
house,  nor  encountered  any  other  being  than  a  solitary  monk. 
There  is  in  this  wonderful  city  a  street  composed  entirely 
of  churches  and  convents,  the  mostof  which  are  abandoned." 
And  again, — 

From  the  interior  gate  of  St.  Leon,  as  far  as  that  of  St. 
Paul,  the  city  resembles  a  deserted  village.  The  basiliek  of 
St.  Paul  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  gate  of  Rome. 
Between  this  basiliek  and  the  city,  there  are  country-houses, 
abandoned  by  their  proprietors.  You  knock  and  call  at  mul- 
titudes of  doors,  but  no  one  comes  to  open  them." 

The  case  is  the  same  within  the  walls  of  Rome  where 
wood-cocks  have  found  a  haunt  within  the  baths  ot  Caracalla, 
and  foxes  prowl  through  the  halls  of  the  golden  palace  of 
the  Ccesars*. 

"^  It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  tliose  of  our  reader*  who  ni>y  not  have 
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Our  author  then  proceeds:  *'TheI^omans  built  their 
tombs  along  the  great  road.  These  monuments,  vast  enough 
to  serve  at  times  as  fortresses,  resemble  palaces  or  temples. 
They  were  clothed  with  marble,  encircled  by  rich  colon- 
nades, decorated  with  statues,  and  many  of  them  divided 
into  several  stories.  When  Rome  was  in  all  her  splendor, 
these  habitations  of  the  dead,  were  in  some  sort  the  suburbs 
of  those  of  the  living,  and  the  two  cities  united  covered  an 
immense  extent  of  country.  The  Appian  way,  abandoned  at 
present  in  that  part  which  leads  from  Rome  to  Albani,  for  a 
distance  of  three  leagues,  is  now  no  more  than  a  straight  line 
traced  by  two  rows  of  tombs  in  ruins,  which  seem  to  touch 
each  other.  I  remarked  some  of  them  which  were  converted 
into  tippling-houses,  where  the  populace  danced  ;  a  consider- 
able number  served  as  cellars,  or  stables,  where  the  filthiest 
animals  dwelt  with  the  ashes  of  the  masters  of  the  world.'' 

We  shall  select  at  random  some  few  additional  passages  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  reader.  "  The  recollection  of  the 
ancient  superstitions,"  says  Mr.  Bonstetten,  *'  is  yet  so  lively 
with  the  people  of  Latin m,  that  no  one  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mount  Circello  dares  enter  the  fine  grotto  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  which  the  populace  believes  to  have  been  the 
dwelling  of  La  Maga^  or  the  sorceress  Circe.  When  I  pro- 
posed to  some  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Circello,  to 
accompany  me  into  the  grotto,  all  of  them  refused ;  a  soldier 
with  large  mustaches  passing  by  at  the  time,  1  said  to  him, 
'  here  is  one  that  will  not  refuse  to  go  ;'  but,  as  soon  as  the 
man  understood  the  nature  of  the  request,  he  took  to  flight. 


visited  Rome,  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  has  no  claim  to  the  name  of  city,  ex- 
cept from  the  circumstance  of  being  enclosed  within  its  walls.   This  unfrequent- 
ed part  is  subdivided  into  small  vineyards,  by  which  means  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
lace of  Rome  are  really  peasants ;  a  term  w«  have  used  in  speaking  of  them,  and 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  improper. — Iti  many  of  these  vineyards  are  hid 
the  treasures  of  antiquity ;  and  to  view  them,  it  is  necessary  to  gain  admittance 
within  their  gates. — The  temple  of  Minerva  Medica  for  instance,  the  baths  of 
Caracalla,  and  various  other  ruins  are  situated  in  this  way. — We  think  with  Mr. 
de  Bonstetten  that  the  best  mode  for  the  stranger  who  has  leisure,  is  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  those  ciceroni,  who  may  be  hired  to  show  the  shortest  road  to  know- 
ledge.— He  should  rather  prepare  himself  by  previous  reading,  and  then  set  out 
alone  in  search  of  information.     With  regard  to  the  modern  Romans,  we  may  say 
of  them  still  what  Petrarch  said  in  his  time  *'  Qui  enim  hodie  iguari  rerum  Romano' 
rum   sunt  quam  Romarii  cites? — Invitus  dico,  nusquam  minus  Homa  cognoscitur  quam 
RomaP     It  is  only  therefore  by  time,  by  reflection,  by  observation,  and  by  an 
indulgence  of  a  minute  curios^ity,  which  might  be  considered  as  impertinent,  in 
any  other  city,  that  the  inquisitive  stranger  is  en,abled  to  sift  out  all  the  kaow- 
Jedge  that  is  to  be  acquired  in  Rome. 

Vol.  IV.  K 
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**  There  is  a  singularity  worthy  of  remark,  in  the  language 
of  the  people  of  modern  Rome,  and  of  all  Latium.  I  allude 
to  their  practice  of  transposing  letters  or  syllables,  and  of 
speaking  as  Polichinello  does  on  the  stage.  The  Romans  of 
the  present  day,  say  crapa  for  capra,  a  gijat  ;/rebbe  instead  of 
febbrc^  fever;  paduli  instead  of  paludi ;  contestable  iov co7ie sta- 
ble;  pratica  for  patrica,  &c.  We  may  judge  from  this,  how 
illusive  are  etymologies.  A  number  of  modern  authors  have 
confounded  l.aimiiwi  with  Lanimumi  because  it  has  pleased 
the  Romans  to  pronounce  the  word  Lavinia,  instead  oi LanU" 
•via.  My  guide  at  Pratica,  said  retro  in  \\g\x  of  dietro ;  not 
that  the  Latin  word  retro  was  preserved  in  the  place,  but  the 
transposition  of  letters  appears  to  be  a  fundamental  rule  of 
the  Patois  of  Latium." 

"The  fine  city  of  Port  Trajan  is  now  reduced  to  a  farmer's 
house,  near  which  there  stands  a  small  church.  I  happened  to 
pass  by  the  latter,  when  the  labourers  of  all  the  environs  were 
assembled  in  it.  A  Capuchin  was  preaching  to  them,  and,  in 
Italy,  1  was  never  able  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  listening 
to  this  class  of  men,  A  numerous  congregation  of  dogs  lay 
quietly  stretched  out  on  the  green  plat  before  the  door." 

"  We  look  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Antients  too  exclusively 
in  monuments  of  stone,  and  in  books,  it  may  be  had  wherever 
we  can  observe,  with  discernment,  the  nature  of  man,  and  of 
things,  which,  in  some  respects,  has  been  always  the  same  at 
Rome,  for  two  or  three  thousand  years.  The  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit  in  Italy,  particularly  the  popular  eloquence  of  the 
Capuchins,  can  explain  to  us  how  the  antient  orators  were 
able  to  make  themselves  understood,  by  a  vast  assemblage 
sometimes  noisy  and  tumultuous." 

"  The  pantomime  of  a  Capuchin  is  the  key  of  his  discourse; 
his  gestures  accompany  every  word,  while  the  northern 
speaker  only  allows  himself  a  tew  occasional  movements  of 
the  hand.  In  a  sermon  which  I  heard  in  Italy  on  the  perfec- 
tions of  St.  Joseph,  the  preacher  imitated  even  the  sound  of 
voice  of  the  child  Jesus,  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  St.  Joseph, 
and  his  gestures  were  a  continnal  pantomime  perfectly  well 
adapted  to  the  several  personages  he  represented." 

**  I  confess  that  for  me  it  requires  an  eftbrt,  to  listen  without 
distraction  to  a  northern  preacher ;  whereas  lam  hurried  away 
by  an  Italian  Capuchin.  When  I  do  not  hear  his  words,  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  and  the  rythmusof  his  discourse,  give  me 
to  understand  his  meaning;  when  two  or  three  words  have 
escaped  me,  the  fourth  teaches  me  all;  when  I  have  heard 
wothing  whatsoever,  1  have  seen  every  thing  in  his  gestures.'* 
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"  A  Roman  preacher,  wishing  to  illustrate  the  insensibility 
of  the  sinner,  who  postpones  his  conversion  to  the  hour  of 
death,  compared  him  to  a  passenger  asleep  on  board  of  a  ves- 
sel. At  first  the  navigation  is  smooth  and  smiling;  soon,  how- 
ever, the  tempest  arises,  and  the  sinner  awakes  oniy  at  the 
moment  when  he  is  about  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  waves. 
The  development  of  this  figure,  the  picture  of  the  sea,  of  the 
sky,  at  first  serene,  and  then  darkened  by  the  storm,  the 
movement  of  the  vessel,  the  flapping  of  the  sails,  the  crack- 
ling of  the  ropes,  &c.  made  up  one  third  of  tlie  sermon.  It 
was  an  allegory  in  which  the  harmonious  language  of  the 
monk  and  the  clatter  of  the  Italian  phrases,  were  in  their  true 
place.  I  have  known  a  preacher  employ  a  full  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  describing  the  fires  of  purgatory,  and  so  lively  was 
the  impression  which  he  left,  that  for  some  time  I  had  no- 
thing before  my  imagination  but  flames  and  torments." 

**  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  here  a  sermon  given  on 
the  Sunday,  in  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome,  where 
a  monk  teaches  the  catechism  to  a  body  of  young  and  i  alf- 
savage  beggars.  Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  this 
spectacle,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  the  Colisseum.  You  see 
a  crowd  of  blackguards  grouped  together  like  so  many  mon- 
kies,  expressing  by  their  grimaces,  the  ridiculous  sense  in 
which  they  interpret  the  theology  of  the  preacher.  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  remarked  that  they  were  to  fear  God,  they 
all  declared  with  one  voice,  that  they  feared  none  but  the 
devil.  The  teacher  got  angry,  but  the  rogues  insisted  that 
since  God  did  harm  to  no  person,  they  did  not  fear  him. 
Such  scenes  often  occur." 

We  must  now  notice  some  singular  errors  which  have  crept 
into  a  work,  otherwise  so  respectable  in  its  nature;  errors 
which  it  happens  to  be  in  our  power  to  refute. 

The  author,  on  his  journey  to  Ostia,  sees  a  Russian  ship 
sailing  up  the  Tiber,  upon  which  he  takes  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  remark,  that  the  only  export  from  Rome,  in  ex- 
change for  the  manufactures  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  for 
which  she  is  dependent,  is  composed  of  dirty  rags.  In  answer 
to  this  strange  assertion,  we  have  but  to  give  the  following 
memorandum  of  the  manufactures  and  exports  of  Rome. 

Articles  of  commerce  at  Rome  were,  from  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  grain,  wine,  oil,  alum  and  saltpetre ;  in  manufactures, 
cloths,  callicoes,  dimities,  velvets,  sattins,  ribbands,  artificial- 
flowers,  essences  and  pomatums.  In  several  of  these  they 
excel.  Antiques  formed  a  considerable  part  of  their  exports, 
j»nd  the  mines  they  possess  of  them  may  enter  as  fairly  iiuu 
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the  calculation  of  the  riches  of  a  country,  as  those  of  metals 
or  precious  stones,  and  are  perhaps  as  inexhaustible;  but  go- 
vernment put  a  stop  to  their  exportation,  and  became  itself 
the  purchaser  of  those  treasures,  which  were  reunited  at  the 
palace  of  the  Vatican. — The  modern  productions  of  her  ar- 
tists, viewed  as  a  source  of  riches  or  as  a  manufacture,  ex- 
ceed in  quality  and  cheapness  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
With  regard  to  the  description  which  our  author  gives,  of 
the  misery  and  poverty  of  the  lower  classes  at  Rome,  it  is 
unfortunately  founded  on  fact,  but  certainly  very  much  exag- 
gerated.— Experience  ought  also  to  have  taught  the  enlight- 
ened author,  that  every  beggar  he  nieets  in  the  street,  is  not 
a  living  stigma  on  the  government  of  his  country. — He  did 
not  as  often  meet  with  this  in  Paris  ;  for  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
French  government  not  to  suffer  the  squalidness  of  misery 
to  pierce  through  the  tinsel  veil  of  luxury.  He  did  not  see  it 
in  Switzerlan  :,  because  in  that  country  there  exists  a  happy 
equality  of  property  ;  but  he  has  no  doubt  seen  it  in  one  of 
the  richest  cities  in  the  world,  in  London,  where, as  at  Rome, 
there  are  regular  rendezvous  of  beggars.  It  is  not  honour- 
able to  human  nature,  but  it  is  nevertheless  notorious,  that 
there  exists  a  race  of  people  who  prefer  a  vagabond  life  to 
a  decent  mode  of  getting  their  livelihood,  nay  even  to  being 
supported  by  the  public,  when  its  charity  does  not  come  in 
the  form  of  which  they  may  exactly  approve. — A  modern 
poet,  who  has  familiarized  himself  with  the  habits  of  the  poor 
of  England,  more  than  any  author  we  ever  met  with,  speaks 
of  this  circumstance,  in  introducing  an  almshouse. 

They  have  no  evil  in  the  place  to  state, 
And  dare  not  say  it  is  the  house  they  hate. 
They  own  there's  granted  all  such  place  can  give, 
But  live  repining,  for  'tis  there  they  live. 

Crabbe's  Borough,  Lett.  iSth. 

Mr.  de  Bonstetten  seems  to  have  examined  also  the  habits 
of  the  lower  classes,  at  Rome,  and  we  are  therefore  astonish- 
ed that  he  should  dwell  with  so  much  complacency,  on  the 
dark  side  of  their  state.  One  would  imagine  by  his  descrip- 
tion, that  they  had  all  the  misery  without  the  pleasures  of 
their  order,  while,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  perhaps  more 
animated,  more  susceptible  of  gaiety,  than  those  of  almost 
any  other  nation. — Has  our  author  never  walked  through  the 
streets  of  Rome  by  moonlight,  and  heard  the  guitars  of  the 
poorer  classes,  joming  in  the  softest  harmony  .?  has  he  never 
v^itnessed  the  sprightly  gaiety  of  the  Saiterella,  the  favourite 
Koman  dance  ?   has  he  never  seen  a  groupe  of  peasant  girls 
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balancinf}j  themselves  on  a  board  »ivung  across  a  cottage  door, 
and  rendingthe  air  with  their  noisy  merriment  as  they  alter- 
nately rise  and  fall  with  its  motion?*  has  he  never  heard 
even  the  names  of  the  different  games  of  the  Boccta,  the 
Morra,  and  Zechinetta  ? — With  regard  to  his  description  of 
the  miseries  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  we  can  only  turn 
from  it  with  horror  and  disgust.  Such  is  the  respect  we  have 
for  the  character  of  ihe  writer,  that  we  do  not  know  what  to 
conclude  from  his  sketches.  We  can  only  say,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  we  too  have  wandered  about  the  Campagna  di 
Roma,  and  have  visited  many  of  the  caverns  cut  in  the  soft 
pouzzolana  which  composes  the  soil,  but  have  never  risked 
being  covered  by  the  insects  which  were  making  a  meal  of 
the  bodies  of  a  family  that  had  fallen  victims  to  hunger;  we 
never  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  em-ich  our  journal 
with  such  incidents.  Our  worthy  author  has  praised  Virgil 
for  his  skill  in  varying  the  modes  of  death  in  the  fall  of  his 
heroes,  but  he  has  not  followed  his  example,  for  only  one 
mode  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to  him,  which  was  that 
of  famine. 

It  is  singular  how  a  man  who  has  been  long  **  in  populous 
cities  pent,"  and  who  has  not  had  opportunities  of  observing 
the  diversities  of  men  and  manners  elsewhere,  loses,  by  de- 
grees, the  just  sense  of  the  relative  applicability  of  the  terms 
opulence  and  poverty  ;  civilization  or  barbarism  ;  populous- 
ness  or  desertion.  How  much  an  inhabitant  of  many  parts  of 
the  American  continent  would  be  astonished  to  find,  that  the 
country  our  author  calls  a  desert,  is  clothed  with  a  good  turf, 
finely  undulated,  intersected  by  streams,  and  varied  here  and 
there,  according  to  his  own  account,  with  corn-fields;  and 
that  the  woods  he  dignifies  by  the  name  of  forests  are  only  the 
groves,  perhaps  a  little  neglected,  which  are  attached  to  Cas^ 
tel  Fusano,  the  seat  of  a  Roman  prince.  Because  there  is  not 
a  white  cottage  at  every  half  mile,  and  because  every  acre  of 
ground  is  not  covered  with  vine3^ards  or  clover  fields,  he  calls 
this  a  desert ! 

The  whole  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma  is  indeed  badly  cul- 
tivated: and  this  for  a  very  simple  reason. — There  is  a  local 
cause  in  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  which  has  always 
made  it  the  policy  of  the  popes,  to  abandon  that  portion  of 
territory.  No  wise  ruler  would  expend  vast  sums  on  an  ex- 
periment which  might  prove  after  all  fruitless^  for  as  it  is 
only  the  neglect  of  ages  that  can  have  rendered  it  so  un- 

*  This  diversion  is  called  i\iQ  Canofena, 
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healthy,  so  also  nothing  but  tie  work  of  ages  can  restore  it  to 
its  former  state.  It  would  be  particularly  iii-advised  in  this 
instance,  situated  as  are  the  plains  ot  Latium,  between  the 
Florentine  and  Neapolitan  dominions,  both  abounding  in 
grain,  and  deriving  rich  stores  from  the  other  provinces,  sub- 
ject to  the  papal  dominion. 

Thefateof  Rome  is  now  decided  ;  she  has  changed  her  mas- 
ter, and  all  these  may  appear  idle  speculations; — but  under 
one  point  of  view  they  become  important.  There  has  been, 
throughout  the  political  tragedy,  which  has  been  performed 
in  P2urope  during  the  last  ten  years,  a  great  propensity  to  ex- 
cuse the  violent  usurpations  which  have  succeeded  each  other, 
by  alleging  the  weak,  or  vitious  organization,  of  the  former 
governments.  The  book  before  us  has  probably  been  quoted, 
and  will  be  so  again,  to  prove,  that  a  change  was  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Ron)an  territor}-,  and  that  a  thorough 
regeneration  (for  that  was  the  classical  term)  was  indispensa- 
ble. 

At  the  time  the  materials  for  this  volume  were  collected, 
Rome  had  once  passed  through  this  process  oi  regeneration. 
We  have  somewhere  heard  an  anecdote  of  the  naivete  of  a 
Frenchman,  who  happened  to  have  an  ugly  sister,  and  who 
tried  to  palliate  it  to  a  stranger,  by  saying,  "  He  bien !  avant 
la  revolution^  elle  etoit  jolie.''  This  term  "  avant  la  revolution,'* 
exists  also  at  Rome.  *'  Prima  della  republica,''^  as  they  express 
it,  is  an  epoch  at  which  they  describe  every  thing  to  have 
been  prosperous  and  flourishing.  If  a  stranger  were  now  to 
visit  that  city,  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  he  would  find  the 
inhabitants  referring  to  the  epoch  which  is  spoken  of  in  this 
volume,  as  to  a  comparative  state  of  bliss.  As  our  author  suc- 
ceeds so  well  in  painting  scenes  of  misery,  let  him  now  revi- 
sit Rome,  and  we  err  greatly,  if  he  does  not  find  much  better 
food  for  his  pencil.  We  were  resident  in  that  city,  when  the 
great  wave  of  oppression  swept  over  from  Lombardy  to  the 
Pope's  dominions,  so  that  we  had  an  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  comparative  degrees  of  its  political  prosperity.  We 
could  only  exclaim  in  a  strain  of  indignation'with  Tibaldeo, — 

Scorno  eterno  a  I'ltalico  paese, 
Quando  fia  letto,  che  un  reguo  si  forte 
Contra  Francesi  non  si  tenne  un  mese ! 

or  of  pity  with  Filicaja, — 

Deh  fossi  tu  men  bella,  ^  almen  piii  f->rte. 

We  then  saw  realized  what  our  author  asserts  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  Roman,  **  that  you  could  scarcely  glance  your 
eye  at  him  in  the  streets,  without  his  raising  his  hat  or  his 
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hand  to  beg  of  you*." — For  two  years  previous  to  the  inva- 
sion of  the  French  army,  the  treasury  at  Rome  had  been 
taxed  for  the  suppctf»t  of  the  troops  that  occasionally  passed 
through  the  papal  territory,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  an- 
nual revenue.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  without  having 
been  an  eye-witness  of  such  a  revolution,  the  confusion  and 
dismay,  the  distress  and  stupor  of  despair  which  ensues,  when 
a  court  of  the  nature  of  that  of  the  supreme  pontiff  is  broken 
up.  The  splendours  of  royalty,  and  consequently  the  sources 
of  idleness  were  there  subdivided  ;  as  each  of  the  cardinals, 
relying  themselves  on  the  existence  of  the  pontifical  dignity, 
had  a  long  train  of  dependents,  who  looked  up  to  them  for 
a  subsistence.  All  of  these  saw  the  channel  in  which  their  in- 
comes flowed,  suddenly  stopped,  and  were  deprived  of  bread, 
without  having  ever  been  instructed  in  the  mt;ans  of  procur- 
ing it  by  their  personal  industry. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  to  defend  the  papal  government. 
We  believe,  that  if  ever  the  regenerating  hand  of  wisdom 
was  necessary,  it  was  at  Rome;  but  we  deny  that  any  sin- 
cere wish  ever  animated  the  invader  of  Italy,  or  that  any -sin- 
cere endeavour  was  ever  made  by  him,  to  ameliorate  the  situa- 
tion of  any  people.  His  purpose  is  mere  subjugation,  his 
means  are  violence  and  terror;  and  we  can  never  think  that 
any  person,  not  even  the  instruments  of  that  oppression, 
(among  whom,  by  a  strange  fatality,  are  enrolled  many  wise 
and  many  good  men,)  ever  for  a  moment  seriousli/  imagined, 
or  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  most  distant  good  ever  could 
result,  from  this  systematic  plunder  and  degradation  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  specious  brilliancy,  a  glare  of  success  sur- 
rounding the  extraordinary  fortunes  of  the  individual,  which 
cannot  fail  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  weak  and  unthink- 
ing ;  nay,  it  may,  for  a  time,  fascinate  the  good,  and  excite 
some  of  the  nobler  passions  of  the  human  breast;  but  the  en- 
thusiasm it  may  for  a  moment  raise,  will  be  soon  rejected  by 
every  virtuous  mind,  as  a  vitious  feeling. 

If  the  subject  were  not  so  serious,  and  the  consequences  so 
dreadful,  a  smile  would  often  be  excited  by  the  palpable 
contradiction,  in  the  reasons  brought  forward,  by  some  of  the 
affected  apologists  of  this  system,  to  prove,  that  the  succes- 
sive overthrows  of  the  various  nations,  which  have  fallen  vic- 

♦  "  Besides  the  mendicants  by  profession,  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
do  not  hesitate  to  ast  alms,  wherever  they  hope  to  get  them.  A  stranger  cannot 
fix  his  eye  upon  an  individual  ia  the  streets,  without  causing  hina  to  present  his 
]iat  or  bis  hand  for  charity/' 
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tims  to  it,  were  naturally  to  be  expected.  The  powers  of 
Europe  seem  to  labour  under  an  infatuation,  similar  to  that 
of  the  inhabitants  of  an  unhealthy  tract  of  countr}^,  who  at' 
tribute  the  death  of  their  friends,  daily  dropping  round  them, 
the  victims  of  the  climate,  to  some  particular  vice  or  imme- 
diate imprudence,  while  the  same  pestilential  air  is  gradual- 
ly, but  sensibly,  undermining  their  own  health.  Thus  the 
political  deaths  of  the  various  crowned  heads  of  Europe  are 
attributed,  by  the  other  powers,  to  some  indivi^lual  rashness, 
or  to  some  radical  defect  in  their  forms  of  government, 
while  the  same  active  and  general  cause,  is  sapping  the  foun- 
dations of  their  own  constitutions.  The  king  of  Prussia  was 
too  tame  a  calculator;  the  king  of  Sweden,  on  the  contrary, 
a  Quixotic  madman.  The  Dutch  were  too  pliant,  and  the 
Neapolitans  too  stubborn  ; — tlie  Genevans,  the  republics  of 
Italy,  the  Venetians,  and,  lastly,  the  Valezans  were  too  free, 
and  the  Spaniards  too  much  enslaved.  The  Romans  were  too 
completely  under  the  influence  of  priestcraft  and  religion — 
and,  whenever  occasion  may  serve,  the  Turks  will  be  found 
to  have  no  claim  to  pity,  because  they  are  wanting  in  that 
religion. — The  melancholy  result  of  all  this  false  reasoning 
is,  that  a  single  colossal  empire  stands  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  like  a  political  Upas,  surrounded  by  the  prostrate 
remains  of  its  credulous  governments.  Wherever  her  branch- 
ing arms  extend,  reign  the  silence  of  despair  and  the  apathy 
of  slavery ;  while  nations  yet  to  be  ravaged  look  on  with  in- 
difference, under  the  fatal  illusion,  that  the  rank  and  mephitic 
'blasts  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  like  those  of  the  poisonous 
vegetable,  shed  their  baneful  venom  only  within  a  definite 
circle;  each  vainly  imagining,  until  too  late,  that  they  are 
removed  from  the  danger  of  its  influence,  by  some  peculiar 
local  or  moral  cause. 

Z. 


An  Argument  on  the  Rigid  of  the  Constituent  to  instruct 
his  Representative  in  Congress. 

The  question  has  been  of  Jate  frequently  agitated  in  thi^ 
country,  whether  the  members  of  our  congress,  particularly 
the  senators,  are  not  bound  to  obey  the  instructions  of  their 
constituents.  The  affirmative  of  the  proposition,  although  at 
war  both  with  reason  and  authority,  has  been  stoutly  main- 
tained in  many  parts  of  the  Union,  and  seems  to  have  gained 
pretty  general  credit.  We  touched  slightly  upon  this  topic 
in  our  third  number,  and,  as  it  is  of  great  importance  in  a 
constitutional  point  of  view,  had  resolved  to  give  it  a  delibe- 
rate and  thorough  examination,  at  some  future  period.  We 
have,  however,  the  good  fortune  to  be  relieved  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  executing  this  task  ourselves,  in  being  enabled  to 
lay  before  ourreadersan  argument  from  another  hand,  esta- 
blishing the  same  opinions,  as  those  we  should  have  endea- 
voured to  uphold,  but  framed  with  much  greater  force  and 
ingenuity  than  we  could  have  hoped  to  attain. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  when  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  under  discussion  in 
Congress,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  undertook  to  direct  their 
senators  to  oppose  the  renewal,  and  that  the  instruction  so 
given  was  boldly,  and  in  ouropinion,  most  wisely,  disobeyed, 
by  one  senator,  while  the  rightof  giving  it  was  peremptorily 
denied  by  the  other.  In  consequence  of  this  proceeding,  it 
was  proposed,  in  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates,  at  the  ses- 
sion held  during  the  last  winter,  to  assert  legislatively  the 
disputed  right,  and  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  recusants. 
Qn  the  other  hand,  the  following  resolution,  "  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  assembly,  that  no  state  legislature  has  a  right 
to  instruct  a  senator  of  the  United  States,"  was  tendered  by 
Charles  F'enton  Mercer,  Esq.  an  eminent  federal  member, 
and  supported  by  the  preamble  which  we  are  about  to  pub- 
lish. Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ir.flucmce  of  party- 
zeal  over  all  our  public  deliberations,  and  with  the  composition 
of  our  state  legislatures  generally,  will  not  be  surprised  when 
they  are  told,  that  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Mercer,  clear  and  de- 
jcisive  as  it  is,was  of  no  avail,  and  that  his  proposition  was  re- 
jected by  so  great  a  majority  as  103  to  13  votes. 

The  elaborate  introduction  to  the  dictatorial*  resolutions 

*  The  third    was  as  follows  i-^Resolved,   that  after  this  solemn  expression 
•f  the  opinion  of  the  general  assembly,  on  the  rijht^  of  iRSttuction,  and  th*? 

Vol.  IV.  S 
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actually  adopted  on  the  occasion,  is, we  think,  more  than  com- 
monly remarkable,  for  the  flimsiness  of  the  sophistry  of  which 
it  consists,  and  for  the  boldness  with  which  the  authorities 
cited,  are  warped  to  the  purposes  of  the  writer.  We  could  not 
well  haveimagined,  before  we  had  seen  itdonein  this  instance, 
that  the  name  of  Mr. Burke  would  have  been  adduced,  by  one 
pretending  to  be  conversant  with  his  writings,  to  supportthe 
right   of  instructions,    however  "  soberly  and  deliberately 
given."  If  the  passages  which  Mr.  Mercer  has  quoted  from 
the  works  of  this  great  statesman,  could  leave  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  with  respect  to  the  decisiveness  and  singleness  of  his 
opinions  on  the  subject,  theensuingmustbedeemedsufficient 
to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  controversy.    In  the  "  Appeal 
from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,"  Mr.  Burke  speaks  thus  of 
himself,  in  the  third  person  :  *'  He  was  the  first  man,  who,  on 
the  hustings,  at  a  popular  election,  rejected  the  authority  of 
instructions  from  constituents  ;  or  who,  in  any  place,  has  ar- 
gued so  fully  against  it.  Perhaps  the  discredit  into  which  that 
doctrine  of  compulsive  instructions  under  our  constitution  is 
since  fallen,  may  be  due,  in  a  great  degree,  to  his  opposing 
himself  to  it  in  that  manner,  and  on  that  occasion.'* 

In  his  speech  to  the  electors  of  Bristol,  he  discusses  the  point 
in  the  following  unanswerable  language. 

'^Certainly,  gentlemen,itought  to  be  the  happinessand  glory 
of  a  representative,  to  live  in  the  strictest  union,  the  closest 
correspondence,  and  the  most  unreserved  communication 
with  his  constituents.  Their  wishes  ought  to  have  great 
weight  with  him  ;  their  opinion  high  respect ;  their  business 
unremitted  attention.  It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his 
pleasures,  his  satisfactions,  to  theirs;  and  above  all,  ever,  and 
in  all  cases,  to  prefer  their  interest  to  his  own.  But  his  un- 
biassed opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his  enlightened  con- 
science, he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man,  or  to  any 
set  of  men  living.  Th6se  he  does  not  derive  from  your  plea- 
sure :  no,  nor  from  the  law  and  the  constitution.  They  arn  a 
trust  from  Providence,  for  the  abuse  of  which  he  is  deeply 
answerable.  Your  representative  owes  you,  not  his  industry 
on  ly,but  his  j  udgment ;  and  he  betrays  instead  of  serving  you, 
if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion. 

*'  My  worthy  colleague  says,  his  will  ought  to  be  subservient 
to  yours.  If  that  be  all,  the  thing  is  innocent.  If  government 
were  a  matter  of  will  upon  any  side,  yours,without  question, 
ought  to  besuperior.  Butgovernmentand  legislation  are  mat- 
ters of  reason  and  judgment,  and  not  of  inclination ;  and,  what 

duty  of  obedience  thereto,  no  man  ought  henceforth  to  accept  the  appoiut- 
Diciit  of  a  senator  of  the  United  Stui«s  froiu  Vir^iola}  who  doUl  Q\>t  hold  himielf 
bound  to  obey  such  instructions. 
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sort  of  reason  is  that,  in  which  the  determination  precedesthe 
discussion;  in  which  one  set  of  men  deliberate,  and  another  de- 
cide; and  where  those  who  form  the  conclusion  are  perhaps  three 
hundred  miles  distant  from  those  who  hear  the  arguments  ? 

*'  To  deliver  an  opinion  is  the  right  of  all  men;  that  of  con- 
stituents is  a  weighty  and  respectable  opinion,  which  a  repre- 
sentative ought  always  to  rejoice  to  hear;  and  which  he  ought 
always  most  seriously  to  consider.  But  author Itative  m^inic- 
tions  ;  mandates  issued,  which  the  member  is  bound  blindly 
and  implicitly  to  obey,  to  vote,  and  to  argue  for,  though  con- 
trary to  the  clearest  conviction  of  his  judgment  and  con- 
science; these  are  things  utterly  unknown  to  the  laws  of  this 
land,  and  which  arise  from  a  fundamental  mistake  of  the 
whole  order  and  tenor  of  our  constitution. 

"  Parliament  is  not  a  congress  of  ambassadors  from  different 
and  hostile  interests ;  which  interests  each  must  maintain,as  an 
agent  and  advocate,  against  other  agents  and  advocates  ;  but 
parliament  is  a  deliberative  assembly  of  cue  nation,  with  one 
interest,  that  of  the  whole;  where,  not  local  purposes,  not  lo- 
cal prejudices  ought  to  guide,  but  the  general  good,  resulting 
from  the  general  reason  of  the  whole.  You  choose  a  member 
indeed  ;  but  when  you  have  chosen  him,  he  is  not  member  of 
Bristol,  but  he  is  a  member  ofpai^liament.  If  the  local  consti- 
tuent should  have  an  interest,  or  should  form  a  hasty  opinion, 
evidently  opposite  to  the  real  good  of  the  i*est  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  member  for  that  place  ought  to  be  as  far  as  any 
other  from  any  endeavour  to  give  it  effect," 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  the  state  legislatures, 
that  of  Virginia  is  said  to  contain  more,  both  of  talent  and 
knowledge,  than  any  other  of  the  Union,  We  are  inclined  to 
admit  this  to  be  the  truth  ;  and  yet  the  light,  trashy  stuff 
which  is  so  often  either  promulgated  or  sanctioned  by  that 
body,  the  superficial,  tawdry  declamation  sometimes  attached 
to  the  acts  of  the  Virginia  government,would  lead  a  judicious 
stranger  to  a  very  different  inference.  In  many  respects,  na- 
ture has  been  more  liberal  towards  the  mind  of  the  Virginians, 
than  towards  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  states. 
She  has  given  them  a  quicker  discernment,  a  more  lively 
fancy,  a  more  fluent  elocution,  greater  activity  of  thought. 
Adventitious  circumstances  have  added  to  these  endowments 
loftier  feelings  of  personal  dignity  and  independence.  Our 
country  at  large  has  already,  in  several  instances^  shared  in 
the  benefits  of  the  result,  and  will,  doubtless,  hereafter,-^ 
should  Virginia  suffer  our  union  to  endure, — derive  from  the 
same  quarter,  if  not  the  most  solid  advantage,  at  least  its 
brightest  illustration,  and  the  most  delectable  pleasures  of  the 
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fancy.  Her  sons  are, we  think,  destined  to  be  most  successful 
in  all  the  arts  and  works  of  imagination;  lo  take  the  lead,  also, 
in  the  career  of  romantic  enterprise  and  elevated  patriotism. 
Virginia,  will,  probabiy,  soar  hi'.^her  than  any  other  of  the 
slates,  in  the  regions  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  as  she  will  oc- 
casionally furnish  us,  with  the  most  perfect  model  of  a  mag- 
nanimous, disinterested  statesman,  a  succcesful  naval,  or  mi- 
litary commander.  In  erudition,  depth,  philosophical  abstrac- 
tion, patient  research,  scientific  accuracy,  and  in  both  public 
and  private  morals,  she  will  bcexcelled  by  the  northern  states. 

With  the  opinion  which  we  entertain, concerning  the  natural 
sagacity  of  Virginia,  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  compre- 
hend, how  it  is  that  she  labours  under  so  many  gross  delusions 
in  politics,did  we  not  know  that  a  character  of  intellect,  such 
as  that  we  have  ascribed  to  her,  is  particularly  liable  to  error. 
To  rely  with  confidence  upon  first  impressions,  and  to  adhere 
to  them  with  obstinate  pride  ;  to  look  no  deeper  than  the  sur- 
face, and  to  decide  hastily,  from  an  impatience  of  labour  ;  to 
be  captivated  and  seduced  by  brilliant  paradoxes  and  fine- 
spun theories  ;  to  thirst  incessantly  after  exclusive  power, 
and  to  pursue  the  object  without  a  nice  regard  to  the  morali- 
ty, or  even  wisdom  of  the  means,  seems  to  mark  the  hu>tory 
of  ever}^  people  of  a  very  lively  genius  and  an  ardent  temper. 
Accordingly,  we  have  seen  the  wild  speculations  in  rc»ligion 
and  politics,  which  were  imported  from  the  European  world 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  dogmas  of  Rousseau,  and 
Godwin,  and  Paine,  obtain  most  currency  and  authority  in 
Virginia.  We  have  seen, also,  the  doctr'ncs  mo^^t  inconsistent 
wiin  the  vigour  and  durationof  our  constitution, broached  and 
maintained  in  the  same  iitatej  the  solid  interests  of  the  Uiion 
sacrificed  to  promote  her  fantastical  schemesof  policy,  and  to 
gratify  her  love  of  dominion,  until,  at  length,  thecoufitry  lias 
been  not  only  arrested,  but  impressed  with  a  retrograde  mo- 
tion, in  the  career  of  prosperity  ;  plunged  into  a  gulph  of 
calamity  and  humiliation  ; — and  that  very  ascendancy  in  the 
national  councils,  for  the  preservation  of  which,  in  great  part^ 
all  this  has  been  done,  Violently  shaken,  and  (as  we  trust)  se- 
riously endangered. 

Making  every  due  allowance  on  the  score  of  character, con- 
formably to  what  we  hnve  said  abo\e,  we  are  yet  sometimes 
tempted  to  wonder, that  Virginia  has  not  better  understood  or 
consulted  her  own  proper  and  permanent  good  ;  that  she  has 
notexamined  moreaccuratelyherrelativesituation,and  looked 
more  steadily  to  futurity.  After  she  had  acquired  the  sway  of 
the  federal  government, her  true  policy  was, to  study  and  gratify 
the  interests  and  inclinations  of  the  Eastern  states,and  to  dis- 
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countenance  every  principle  and  measure,  which  tended  to 
weaken  the  federal  constitution,  or  to  accelerate  its  decline. 
The  favor  of  the  Eastern  states  was  necessary  to  the  conti» 
nuance  of  her  ascendancy  over  the  Union;  and  she  cannot 
but  perceive,  that  this  ascendancy  is  a  condition  preferable 
to  that  in  which  she  would  be  placed  on  a  dissolution  of  the 
confederacy.  Who  that  inquires  attentively,  into  the  charac- 
ter and  resources  of  the  several  states,  but  uiust  be  sensible, 
that  Virginia  could  neither  maintain,  nor  assume  the  first 
rank,  in  the  event  of  a  separation  ? 

But  we  wander  somewhat  from  our  immediate  purpose, 
whicl|^  is  to  introduce  the  following  masterly  performance. 

The  general  Assembly  of  Virginia  reluctantly  pronounces 
any  sentiment  which  can  be  construed  to  imply  a  censure  of 
the  proceedings  of  a  former  Legislature  of  this  state,convened 
under  the  same  authority,  possessed  of  the  same  powers,  act- 
ing under  the  same  responsibility,  and  animated  by  the  same 
motives  with  itself. 

The  opinions  of  men,  however  fallible  as  they  are,ought  not 
to  be  immutable.  To  censure  the  change  of  opinion,  on  the 
mere  ground  that  it  is  a  departure  from  one  formerly  enter- 
tained, would  be  to  censure  human  nature,  the  errors  of  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  man  rather  to  deplore.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a 
feeling  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  more  especially, with 
an  indulgence  to  the  errors  of  its  predecessors, which  it  hopes 
will  bespeak  of  succeeding  legislatures  a  like  forgiveness  of 
its  own  imperfections,  that  this  Assembly  undertakes  to  re- 
view such  of  the  doctrines,  contained  in  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  a  former  house  of  delegates,  as  are  now  relied  upon 
to  justify  the  instructions  relative  to  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  given  to  the  Senators  of  this  state,  in  Congress,  by  the 
last  general  Assembli^ ;  and  to  authorise  this  Assembly  to 
censure  those  Senators,  for  having  questioned  or  disobeyed 
the  authority  of  those  instructions. 

It  is  contended,  in  behalf  of  the  statelegislatures,  that  they 
have  a  right  to  instruct  the  Senators  representing  in  Congress, 
their  respective  states,  on  all  points  relating  "  either  to  the 
constitution,  or  the  policy  of  the  U.  States;"  and  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  this  right,  "  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Se- 
nators to  obey  such  instructions,  provided  they  do  not  re- 
quire of  them  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  commission  of  an  act  of  moral  turpitude." 
The  arguments  urged  in  support  of  this  doctrine,are  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  representative  government;  from  the  right, 
which  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
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states,  to  elect  the  Senators  who  represent  those  states  in 
Congress;  and  from  the  assumed  principle,  "  that  the  state 
legislatures  are  clothed  with  the  general  attributes  of  the 
sovereignty  of  their  respective  states." 

Is  it  to  be  inferred  from  the  nature  and  end  of  representa- 
tive government,  that  the  constituted  authorities  of  such  a 
government  are  bound  to  obey,  implicitly,  the  will  of  their 
constituents? 
The  people,  who  are  the  only  legitimate  source  of  all  govern- 
ment, may,  unquestionably,  give  to  any  government  that 
they  please  to  create,  the  particular  form  which  they  them- 
selves prefer.  Whether  the  maxims  which  regulate  th'at  form, 
can  be  ascertained  by  custom,  or  have  been  embodied  in  a 
written  constitution, those  maxims,  until  they  shall  have  been 
constitutionally  altered  by  the  people  themselves,  furnish  the 
only  rule  of  political  conduct,  as  well  to  the  magistrate,  as  to 
the  citizen.  And  wherever  those  miixims  furnish  a  solution  of 
the  inquiry,  ''  whether  a  representative  be  bound  by  the  in- 
structions of  his  constituents?"  there  is  an  end  of  all  further 
argument  upon  the  subject.  But,  by  the  nature  of  represen- 
tative government,  is  presumed  to  be  meant,  that  govern- 
ment, reduced  to  practice,  in  its  best  form,  and  adapted  to 
its  great  end,  the  promotion  of  human  happiness,  without  re- 
gard to  an}'  particular  character  of  it  in  actual  existence.  In 
this  sense,  the  argument  is  here  regarded. 

The  first  and  simplest  form  of  government  is  that,  in  which 
the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people  prescribes  the  rule,  by 
which  the  conduct  of  each  individual  is  to  be  regulated.  So 
Locke  is  to  be  interpreted, when  he  says,  '^  that  which  begins 
and  constitutes  any  political  society  is  nothing  but  the  con- 
sent of  any  number  of  freemen,  capable  of  forming  a  majo- 
rity, to  unite  and  incorporate  into  such  a  society."  And  this, 
he  adds,  ''  is  that,  and  that  only,  which  did,  or  could  give 
beginning,  to  any  lawful  government  in  the  world."  In  this 
condition  of  society,  if  mankind  ever  did  so  exist,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  a  majority  of  the  people,  administering  collective- 
ly, all  the  powers  of  government,  the  relation  of  the  repre^ 
sentative  and  constituent  could  have  no  place.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  to  pause  here,  for  a  longer  period,  than 
to  remark,  that  all  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  power 
would  remain  in  the  majority  who  governed,  unlimited,  and 
mirestrained,  but  b}^  the  law  of  nature.  In  the  general  Assem- 
bly, they  would  all  be  exercised  in  one  single  act.  The  mo- 
ment a  case  arose  for  the  application  of  a  law,  it  would  be 
suggested  by  thefeelingsofthemajority,and  the  interpretation 
and  execution  of  il  would  instantly  follow.  As  such  a  govern- 
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tnent  would  be,  but  a  small  advance  from  a  state  of  nature  ; 
and  uniting  all  power  in  the  same  hands,  would  lead  to  a  ty- 
raimy,  the  most  intolerable,  it  could  not  very  long  endure. 

The  first  step  from  it,  however,  presupposes  a  delegation 
by  the  majority  to  some  portion  of  the  community,  of  the 
whole,  or  a  part  of  that  power,  which  they  before  exclusively 
exercised.  To  make  such  delegation  of  power  legal,  it  must 
be  effected  by  the  consent  of  the  majority  ;  and  as  the 
end  of  such  delegation  is  the  happiness  of  the  commu- 
nity, it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  condition,  expressed  or  im- 
plied, that  the  power  so  delegated  shall  not  be  abused  by 
those  to  whose  administration  it  is  entrusted.  To  whom  is 
the  trustee,  or  representative  thus  constituted,  responsible  ? 
ITo  those  from  whom  he  derived  his  povver ;  the  majority  of  the 
society.  For  whose  benefit  is  he  to  exercise  this  povver?  Un- 
questionably, for  the  benefit  of  those  from  whom  he  derived  it. 

These  principles  are  regarded  as  political  axioirts^  which 
require  only  to  be  stated  and  understood,  to  be  universally 
admitted.  When  once  admitted,  it  is  believed  that  they  will 
furnish  an  easy  solution  of  the  question  under  consideration. 

Whether  the  power  delegated  be  executive,  judicial,  of 
legislative,  it  is  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  com" 
mu7iiti/'  Not  for  that  of  a  part,  but  of  the  whole,  or  at  least 
a  majority  of  the  whole.  The  responsibility  of  the  Governor, 
the  Judge,  or  the  Legislator,  is  to  that  majority, which  has  de- 
puted him  to  act  in  their  place  ;  to  represent  them ;  to  declare 
what  shall  be  law,  to  interpret  what  is  law,  and  to  enforce  hi 
execution.  If  the  7iature  of  the  delegated  power  does  not  alter 
the  degree  of  responsibility  which  attaches  to  its  exercise  ;  or 
change  the  tribunal  to  whom  the  person  exercising  it  is  ame- 
nable ;  or  alter  the  end  for  which  it  is  exercised  ;  neither  can 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  delegated  have  any  such  effect. 

The  cwf/,  especially,  of  ail  power,  is  for  ever  the  same. 
Should  the  majority  of  the  people  provide  that  the  executive 
magistrate  shall  be  elected  by  persons,  whom  they  depute 
from  their  own  body  for  that  purpose,  from  a  belief  that  their 
deputies  will  be  able  to  make  a  better  selection  than  them- 
selves; should  they,  for  a  similar  reason,  provide  that  their 
judges  shall  be  appointed  by  the  magistrate  so  selected  ;  will 
not  the  magistrate  and  the  judge  be  equally  a  servant  of  the 
people,  2is\i  immediately  elected  by  them  f — Yet  it  has  never 
been  contended,  although  judicial  and  executive  povver  ar^ 
as  derivative  as  legislative,  that  any  portion  of  the  people 
ba3  a  right  to  instruct  a  judge,  or  an  executive  magistrate. 
The  people  are  equally  the  constituents  of  both.  Suppose 
they  provide  that;  the  legislative  power  shall  be  exercised  by 
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a  certain  number  of  persons  selected  by  themselves ;  will  not 
snch  legislators  be  bound  to  promote  the  great  end  of  legis- 
lation, the  general  weal  ?    Suppose  they  were  to  entrust  the 
election   of  those  legislators  to  an  assembly  previously  se- 
lected from  among  themselves,  by  their  own  act ;  would  those 
legislators,  so  selected,  cease  to  be  the  servants  of  the  people? 
Would  they  be  bound  to  regard  the  interests  of  the  small 
assembly,  by  whom  they  were  immediately  chos^u ,  more  than 
those  of  any  equal  number  of  the  people  elsewhere  to  be 
found?  Supposethey required  thatthepers6ns,sotobe elected, 
should  reside  in  difterent  districts  of  the  territory,  inhabited 
by  the  whole  people  ;  would  either  the  rights  or  the  duties  of 
the  persons  so  elected,  be  altered  by  this  provision  ?     Sup- 
pose, that  instead  of  having  one  college  of  electors  for  tho 
whole  legislative  body,  they  were  to  authorize  the  people  in 
each  of  those  districts,  of  a  certain  age  and  sex,  and  having 
certain  qualifications  of  property,  to  elect,  for  their  respec- 
tive districts,  one  or  more  members  of  such  a  legislature, 
would  thisalterationof  thewoe/^o/  election^  dXtc^x  i\\e  obligations 
of  the  particular  members,  or  the  object  of  their  legislation  f 
Again,  if  the  whole  object  of  government  is  the  happiness 
of  the  community  ;  if  all  the  departments  of  government  be 
but  so  many  different  means  conducive  to  that  end,  which 
the  beneficence  of  God  teaches  man  to  believe  is  the  object 
of  his  natural,  as  well  as  his  political  existence,  what  portion 
does  the  legislature  contribute  towards  this  happiness  ?  It  pro- 
vides the  rule,  the  law  of  his  conduct?  What  is  law?   Accor- 
dingto  a  Roman  statesman,"  Lex  est  summa  ratio ;"  or  in  other 
words,  "  Law  is  the  perfection  of  reason."  An  English  judge 
defines  law  to  be  *'a  rule  of  conductprescribed  by  the  supreme 
power  in  a  state,  commanding  what  is  right,  and  prohibiting^ 
whatiswrong."  AGrecianoratorexplainsthedesignandobject 
of  law  to  be,  *'  to  ascertain  what  is  just,  honorable,  and  expe- 
dient;" and  when  that  is  discovered,  to  proclaim  it,  "  as  a 
general  ordinance,  equal  and  impartial  to  all."      How  then, 
may  it  be  asked,  is  the  perfection  of  reason  to  be  attained,  how 
is  tne   legislature  to  discover  what  is  right  and  wrong,  just, 
honorable,and  expedient  ?  Two  qualities  are  requisite  to  form 
good  laws.     Wisdom  and  Virtue.     Wisdom  to  discern  the 
bestmeansofpromoting  the  interests  and  happiness  of  society, 
and  virtue  to  induce  the  employment  of  those  means.   Every 
modification  of  the  legislative  department ;  the  number  of 
branches  into  which  it  is  divided;  the  numberof  members  com* 
posing  eachbranch;theirqualifications;  theirmodeof  election; 
the  duration  of  their  service,  and  their  rules  of  proceeding^aU 
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have  relation  to  those  special  objects.  How  did  the  majority 
of  the  people  legislate,  before  they  delegated  to  others  the 
power  ofmaki'ig  laws  for  them  ?  They  assembled,  they  con- 
sulted together,  they  deliberated,  and  only  then,  finally  de- 
cided what  should  be  law.  Tliey  grew  in  nunibers,  they  found 
their  assemblies  too  large ;  the  heat  of  debate,  too  often,  pre- 
cipitated their  decisions,  and  the  deliberations  which  bcgaa 
in  friendship,  ended  in  discord.  Their  territory  extended  with 
their  numbers  ;  their  relations  multiplied  as  wealth  and  luxnry 
spread  among  them  ;  their  laws  became  voluminous,  and  le- 
gislation a  science  of  itself.  Hence,  arose  the  necessity  of 
delegating  the  power  of  legislation  to  a  select  assembly  of 
men,  chosen  for  theirtalents,  their  learning,  and  theirvirtu  es, 
to  do  what  the  people  in  their  collective  capacity,  could  no 
longer  do  for  themselves.  To  consult,  to  deliberate,  and  to 
decide  upon  the  interestsofan  extended  commonwealth  ;  in- 
terests, diversified  by  the  manners,  temper,  habits,  and  pur- 
suits of  the  people  ;  by  the  climate,  soil,  and  productions  of 
the  various  districts  of  their  country,  together  with  all  the  mo- 
difications of  these,  by  commerce,  negotiation,  and  war,  with 
neighbouring  or  distant  natiolis.  And  will  not  these  objects 
really  require  all  the  industry,  all  the  talents,  all  the  learning, 
and  all  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  wisestassembly  of  men,  aided 
by  consultation  and  deliberation  among  themselves?  If  by  re- 
presentation they  have  reduced  the  numberof  those  who  com- 
pose the  legislative  body j^their  obligations  to  promote  the 
public  good  are  unaltered ;  they  are  still,  to  deliberate^  as  well 
as  to  decide  ;  and  the  happiness  of  the  whole  community  con- 
tinues, as  it  was  in  the  assembly, of  the  people,  to  be  the  only 
legitimate  end  ofalltheirdeliberations,andall  their  decisions. 

The  majority  of  the  people,  therefore,  informing  their  con- 
stitution of  government,delegate,  with  the  power  of  legislating, 
that  of  deliberating,  which  every  act  of  sound  legislation  im- 
periously requires  ;  and  whatever,  therefore,  tends  in  any  de- 
gree, to  impair  the  perfect  freedom  of  such  deliberation,  is  a 
plain  and  manifest  violation  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  have 
the  government  administered,  in  the  spirit,  in  which  they 
gave  it  being.  Does  the  nature  of  such  a  government  comport 
with  the  doctrine,  "  that,  where  the  inembers  of  a  legislative 
body  are  severally  elected,  by  the  people  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  respectively  happen  to  live  ;  each  member  is  im- 
plicitly bound  to  obey  the  instruction  of  those  who  imme- 
diately elect  him  ?  Is  it  not  utterly  impossible,  in  a  very  ex- 
tensive commonwealth,  embracing  very  many  and  much  di- 
versified interests,  that  any  one  district  of  small  extent,  can 
wisely  legislate  forthe  whole  cofamunity?  If,  which  is  readily 
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conceded,  it  always  knows  what  will  best  suit  itself,  can  it  be 
equally  apprized  of  what  will  best  suit  the  rest  of  the  com- 
in unity  ? 

Legislation,  if  net  always,  at  least  in  acommonwealth  so  ex- 
tended, is  ever  founded  on  a  system  of  compromise:  such,  es- 
pecially, is  the  origin  of  the  numerous  laws  relative  to  com- 
merce, and  taxation  or  revenue.  But  the  instructions  of  a  par* 
ticular  district  can  be  grounded  only  upon  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  such  district,  and  cannot  pro- 
vide for  the  complex  provisions  of  any  such  compromise. 
Hence,^  if  each  representative  be  instructed,  and  bound  by 
such  instructions,  there  could  in  many  cases,  be  no  legislati- 
on whatever  ;  and  the  assembly  of  deputies  would  disperse 
from  the  theatre  on  which  ihev  met,  like  so  manv  ambassadors, 
who,  having  each  a  separate  ultimatum,  according  precisely 
with  none  other,  could  agree  on  no  treaty  whatever.  Such,  evi- 
dently, would  not  be  the  situation  of  the  majority  of  the  whole 
people,  if  collectively  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  legisla- 
tion. The  will  of  the  majority  would  be  collected,  on  every 
question  submitted  to  the  general  assembly  ;  such  will,  would 
be  truly,  the  foundation  of  law.  But  if  one  district  has  a  right 
to  instruct  its  members,  so  has  every  other  ;  all  may  do  so, 
and  the  assembly  will  cease  to  be  a  deliberative  body 

It  may  be  asked,  if  the  representative  be  not  bound  by  the 
instructions  of  a  single  district,  why  is  he  elected  by  a  single 
district  ?  It  might  be  replied,  tiiat  this  is  not  universally  true, 
and  the  theory  of  representative  government,  leaves  the  sub- 
ject to  be  provided  for,  by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  each 
state.  In  the  large  state  of  Georgia,  all  the  members  of  one 
branch  of  the  federal  legislature,  are  elected  by  a  general 
vote  throughout  the  state.  In  Maryland,  the  members  of  the 
state  Senate  are  elected  by  a  body  of  electors  personally 
chosen  by  the  people.  These,  as  has  been  shewn,  are  but  va- 
rious modes  devised  bj  a  majority  of  the  people,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  those,  to  whom  they  delegate  their  legislative 
power.  The  representative  is  still  the  representative  of  the 
people ;  although  in  the  latter  case,  ihemajuter  of  his  election 
is  more  complex  than  usual.  But  there  are,  nevertheless,  very 
strong  reasons,  wholly  independent  of  the  obligation  of  in- 
structions, why  a  representative  of  the  people  in  an  exten- 
sive republic,  should  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  a  distiict  of 
moderate  extent. 

The  people  to  whom  he  is  best  known,  will  be  best  quali- 
fied to  select  him,  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  inspect  and 
watch  over  his  conduct  afterwards  ;  so  as  to  render  him  ame- 
nable to  that  tribunal,  which  frequent  elections  are  designed 
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to  create.  The  representatives  coining  from  every  portion 
of  the  commonwealth,  will  bring  along  with  them  a  know- 
ledge of  the  situation  and  circumstances,  liabits,  feelings, 
and  opinions  of  the  whole  people  ;  to  which  the  laws  of  every 
country  should  be  made  to  conform.  They  will  come  charged 
with  the  grievances  of  each  part  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
will  be  bound,  not  only  to  make  them  known,  but  to  see  them 
redressed,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  great  object  of  all 
legislation,  the  general  weal.  They  will  constitute  one  great 
deliberative  assembly  ;  one  political  person  ;  and  not  so  many 
ambassadors,  representatives  of  distinct  sovereigns,  and  pos- 
sessing qualities  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  society,  that 
each  shall  be  bound  by  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  whole. 

Will  this  course  of  legislation  be  inconsistent  with  the 
maxim,  that  no  man  can  be  bound  by  laws,  to  which  he  has 
notgiven  his  assent?  It  is  by  his  assent,  that  is,  by  the  assent 
of  a  majority  of  that  people  of  which  he  is  a  component  part, 
thatthe  legislative  body  has  existence,  that  all  laws  are  made. 

It  is  urged  that  the  representative,  who  disobeys,  sets  u  p  his 
judgement  against  that  of  those  who  immediately  elect  him  ? 
It  may  be  replied,  that  he  who  implicitly  obeys  their  instruc- 
tions closes  his  ear  to  the  knowledge, and  wisdom,  and  reason 
of  the  residue  of  the  whole  legislature.  He  is  "  part  of  the 
legislative  organ  of  the  nation,"  but  the  'whole  organ  has,  for 
its  original,  the  creative  i^owex  o{  the  majority  oj  the  ivhole  people^ 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  people,  who  are  the  only 
legitimatespringof  all  governments,  may  so  modify  a  represen- 
tative government,  as  to  retain  the  power  of  instructing,  not 
only  theirlegiskture,  but  their  executive  magistrates,and  their 
judges.  They  may  retain  an  appellate  or  an  original  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  or  either  of  them;  but,  if  the  constitution  v^hich 
theyadoptmakesnosuchreservation,nonesuchcan  exist,  until 
that  constitution  ischanged,  as  it  may  be,  at  any  time,  by  those 
who  made  it.    And  this  doctrine  is  in  strict  conformity  with 
that  of  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the"  Essay  concerning  the 
true  original  extentand  end  of  civil  government,'*  theauthor  of 
which  has  been  already  named,  and  to  name  whom  is  sufficient 
praise.  "  To  conclude,"  says  Locke,  '*the  power  that  every 
individual  gave  the  society,  when  he  entered  in  it,  can  never 
revert  to  the  individuals  again,  as  long  as  the  society  lasts,  but 
will  always  remain  in  the  community  ;  because  without  this, 
there  can  be  no  community,  no  commonwealth,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  original  agreement.  So  also,  when  the  society  hath 
placed  the  legislative  power  in  an  assembly  of  men,  toconlinue 
in  them,  andtheir  successors,  with  direction  and  authority  for 
providing  such  successors;  the  legislative'*  power  "  can  never 
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revert  t(  *  lie  people,  whilst  that  government  lasts  ;  because, 
having  provided  a  legislative"  assembly,  •*  with  power  to  con  - 
tinue  tor  ever,  they  have  given  up  their  political  power,  to 
the  legislative"  assembly,  **  an*!  cannot  resume  it.  But,  if 
they  have  set  lin?ivs-to  the  duronon  of  their  legislative  assem- 
bivj  and  madeihis  supreme  power,  in  any  person,  or  assembly, 
only  temporary  :  or  else,  when,  by  the  Uiiscarriages  of  those 
in  authority,  it  is  forfeited  ;  upon  the  iorfeiture,  or  at  the  de- 
termination of  the  time  set,  it  reverts  to  the  society,  and  the 
peo[)le  have  a  right  to  act  as  supreme,  and  continue  the  le- 
gisUuive'' power  *' in  themselves  ;  or  erect  a  new  form  ;  or, 
under  the  old  form,  place  it  in  new  hands,  as  they  think 
good." 

It  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  tbe  prevalent  mode  of  election,  by  districts,  cither  in  Eng- 
land or  America,  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  House  of  Coiumons,  or  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  frai:ners  of  our  representative  system,  that  the  repre- 
sentative should  be  boundby  the  instructions  of  the  people  of 
the  particular  district,  who,  by  the  constitution,  are  autho- 
rized to  elect  him. 

These  doctrines  are  known  to  this  assembly  not  to  be  new. 
They  are  neither  hostile  to  the  genius,  nor  inconsistent  with 
the  practice  of  freedom — and  they  have  been  sustained,  by  its 
most  distinguished  champions,  in  the  nation  from  whom  was 
derived  the  model  of  the  American  constitutions.  They  are 
corroborated  not  only  by  the  best  expositions  of  the  theory 
and  practiceof  the  English  government;  by  the  most  elaborate 
researches  into  its  history,  whether  by  Blackstone,  the  ablest 
com  in  en  tutor,  who  has  written  on  English  law,  or  DcLolme, 
to  whose  clbquent  treatise  on  the  Constitutution  of  England, 
even  Junius  cheerfully  accords  the  rare  reward  of  his  jealous 
praise  ;  but  by  the  theory  and  practice  of  her  most  illustrious 
statesmen,  and  her  inost  popular  orators. 

The  opinion  of  the  first  of  those  distinguished  jurists  has,  in- 
deed, been  questioned;  but  the  credit  almost  universally  at- 
tached to  the  results  of  his  unwearied  researches  into  every 
branch  of  the  English  law,  whether  constitutional  or  munici- 
pal, leaves  hiui,  at  this  d;iy,  the  uncontested  occupant  of  the 
highest  ground  of  authority,  in  every  controversy  relating  to 
eitlier.  "It  is  wisely  contrived,*'  saysthis  able  writer,  **  that 
in  so  large  a  state  as  ours,  the  peop  c  should  do  that,  by  their 
representatives;  which  it  is  impracticable  for  them  to  perform 
in  person,  representatives  chosen  by  a  numher  of  minute  and 
separate  districts;  wherein  all  the  voters  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished. And  every  member,  though  chosen  by  one  par- 
ticular district^  when  elected,  and  returned,  serves  for  the 
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whole  realm.  For  the  end  of  his  coming  thither  is  not  particu- 
lar, but  general ;  not  barely  to  advantage  his  constituents, 
but  thecommonwealth.  And,  therefore,  he  is  not  bound,  like 
a  deputy  in  the  United  Provinces,  to  consult  with,  or  take 
the  advice  of  his  constituents,  unless  he  thinks  it  proper  or 
prudent  to  do  so  ?" 

Lord  Coke  definesthe  word  "  parliament,"  (which  was  in- 
troduced into  the  English  language  about  the  reign  of  Henry 
5d,)  in  his  own  quaint  way  ;  but  which  sufficiently  discloses 
his  opinion  of  the  duties  of  a  member.  **  It  is  called  Parliament, 
because  every  member  of  that  court  should  sincerely  and  di- 
rectly *  parler  la  ment^  speak  his  own  mind/or  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth,^'' 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  commentaries  on  the 
laws  of  England,  which  abound  with  the  most  eloquent  enco- 
miums of  freedom,  should  have  attracted  the  resentment  of 
its  ardent  friends,  especially  at  a  time  when  no  system  had 
been  any  where  reared  for  its  security  more  perfect  than  the 
English  constitution.  This  hostility,  it  is  believed,  would  be 
best  explained  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  which  ap- 
ply to  the  author,  rather  than  to  his  work.  But,  it  would  be 
much  more  remarkable,  if  the  writings  and  speeches  of  Ed- 
mund Burke  were  to  be  so  construed,  as  to  leave  in  doubt 
his  opinion  of  the  authority  of  instructions.  At  a  period  when 
this  erudite  scholar,  profound  statesman,  and  unrivalled  ora- 
tor, was  a  member  of  the  association  called  the  Whig  Club, 
consisting  of  those  friends  of  British  freedom  most  resplendent 
for  genius  and  patriotism,  and,  when  his  popularity  was  at 
its  zenith,  he  hazarded  his  political  existence,  by  pursuing, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  course  directly  opposed  to  the 
pobitive  instructions  of  his  immediate  constituents,  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  Bristol.  This  great  man,  the  friend  of 
freedom  and  reform,  and  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  the  friend 
also,of  America,  in  the  hour  of  her  severest  trial,Jstood  at  the 
hustings  of  Bristol,  and  plead  his  justification  to  an  indignant 
people,  whose  suffrages  he  solicited  in  a  much  contested 
election  then  depending. 

He  is  first  charged  with  having  neglected  to  visit  his  con- 
"Stituents,  during  a  period  when,  against  their  wishes,  he  was 
advocating  "  peace  with  America."  "  It  was  a  time,"  says  he, 
**  when  all  who  wished  for  peace,  or  retained  any  sentiments 
of  moderation,  were  overborne  or  silenced  ;  and  this  city  (and, 
probably,  with  more  management,  because  I  was  one  of  your 
members)  was  led, by  every  artifice,  to  distinguish  itself  by  its 
zeal  for  that  fatal  cause.  In  this  temper  of  yours,  and  of  my 
mind,  I  should  sooner  have  fled  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth, 
than  tiave  shewn  myself  here,  I  who  saw  in  every  Ameri- 
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can  victory,  (for  you  have  had  a  long  series  of  these  misfor- 
tunes) the  germ  and  seed  of  the  naval  power  of  France  and 
Spain,  which  all  our  heat  and  warmth  against  America,  was 
only  hatching  into  life.  I  should  not  have  been  a  welcome  vi- 
sitant with  the  brow  and  the  language  of  such  feeling.  When, 
afterwards,  the  other  face  of  your  calamity  was  turned  upon 
you,  and  showed  itself  in  defeat  and  distress,  I  shunned  you 
full  as  much*'* 

The  closing  sentences  of  this  paragraph  are  already  in  the 
possession  of  this  assembly,  and  it  will  readily  perceive  how 
little  they  can  warrant  the  inference,  attempted  to  be  deduced 
from  them,  that  the  orator  who  delivered  then\,  considered 
himself  bound  by  any  will  of  his  constituents,  however  ex- 
pressed, which  militated  with  the  deliberate  conviction  of 
his  own  judgment. 

He  tells  them  in  answer  to  the  second  charge,  of  haying  dis- 
obeyed their  instructions,  that  the  just  criterion  of  the  merit 
of  a  representative  **isthewholetenorof  hisconduct."  **Gen- 
tlemen,"  says  he,    "we  must  not  be  peevish  with  those  who 
serve  the  people.  Depend  upon  it,  that  the  lovers  of  freedom 
will  be  free.  If  we  degrade  and  deprave  their  minds  by  ser- 
vility, it  will  be  absurd  to  expect  that  those,  who  are  creep- 
ing and  abject  towards  us,  will  ever  oe  bold  and  incorruptible 
asserters  of  our  freedom.  No  !  human  nature  is  not  so  formed  ; 
nor  shall  we  improve   the  faculties,   or  better  the  morals  of 
public  men,  by   our  possession  of  the  most  infallible  receipt 
m  the  world,  for  making  cheats  and  hypocrites.  Let  me  say, 
with  plainness,  I  who  am  no   longer  in  a  public  character, 
that  if,  by  a  fair,  by  an  indulgent,  by  a  gentlemanly  beha- 
viour to  our  representatives,  we  do  not  give  confidence  to 
their  minds,  and  a  liberal  scope  to  their  understandings  ;  if 
we  do  not  permit  our  men^bers  to  act  upon  a  very  enlarged 
view  of  things;  we  shall  at  length  infallibly  deoradeour  na- 
tional representation,  into  a  confused  and  scuffling  bustle  of 
local  agency."    If  "  the  popular  member'*  be  "  narrowed  in 
his  ideas,  and  rendered  timid  in  his  proceedings. — If  the 
people  should  choose  thcr  servants  on  the  principles  of  mere 
obsequiousness,  and  flexibility,  and  total  vacancy  or  indiffe- 
rence of  opinion,  on  all  public  matters,  then  no  part  of  the 
state  will  besonnd,  audit  will  be  in  vain  to  think  of  saving  it." 
*'  What,  gentlemen,  was  1  not  to  foresee,  or  foreseeing,  wa3 
I  not  to  endeavour  to  save  you  from  all  those  multiplied  mis- 
chiefs and  disgraces?  Would  the  little,  silly,  canvass  prattle 
of  obeying  instructions, and  having noopinion  but  yours,  and 
such  idle  senseless  tales,  which  amuse  the  vacant  ears  of  un- 
thinking men,  have  saved  you  from    *  the  peltings  of  that  pi- 
tiless storm/  to  which  the  loose  improvidence,  the  cowardly 
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rashness  of  those  who  dare  not  look  danger  in  the  face,  so 
as  so  provide  against  it  in  time,  have  exposed  this  degraded 
nation,  beat  down  and  prostrate  on  the  earth,  unsheltered, 
unarmed,  unresisting  ?" 

'*  Instead  of  requiring  it  from  me,  as  a  point  of  duty,  to 
kindle  with  your  passions,  had  you  all  been  as  cool  as  I  was, 
you  would  have  been  saved  disgraces  and  distresses  that  are 
unutterable.  It  is  notyour  fond  desires  or  mine,  that  can  alter 
the  nature  of  things ;  by  contending  against  which,  what  have 
we  got,  or  shall  ever  get,  but  defeat  and  shame?  I  did  not  obey 
your  instructions  !  No,  1  conformed  to  the  instructions  of 
truth  and  nature,  and  maintained  your  interest  against  your 
opinions,  with  a  constancy  that  became  me.  A  representative, 
worthy  of  you,  ought  to  be  a  person  of  stability.  I  am  to  look 
indeea  to  your  opinions,  but  to  such  opinions  as  you  and  I 
must  have  five  years  hence.  1  was  not  to  look  at  the  flash  of 
the  day.  I  knew  that  you  chose  me,  in  my  place  along  with 
others,  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  state,  and  not  a  weathercock  on 
the  top  of  the  edifice,  exalted  for  my  levity  and  versatility,  and 
ofno  use,  but  to  indicate  theshiftings  of  every  fashionablegale." 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  again  adverting  to 
the  charge  of  having  disobeyed  instructions,  he  says,  "  As  to 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  which  some  think  in  such  cases,  Ib 
to  be  implicitly  obeyed,  near  two  years  of  tranquillity,  which 
followed  the  act,  (meaning  the  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Romaa 
Catholics,)  and  its  instant  imitation  in  Ireland,  proved  abun- 
dantly, that  the  late  horrible  spirit  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  effect  of  insidious  art,  perverse  industry,  and  gross  mis- 
representation. But  suppose  that  the  dislike  had  been  much 
more  general  than  1  am  persuaded  it  was,  when  we  know  that 
/A^  opinions,  even  of  the  greatest  multitudes,  are  thestandard 
of  rectitude,  I  shall  think  myself  to  obliged  make  these  opi- 
nions, the  standard  of  my  conscience." 

He  anticipates  with  firmness,  an  unfavourable  event  of  the 
depending  election.  Alluding  to  the  threat  of  the  day ,  he  adds 
"But  if  I  possess  all  this  impolitic  stubbornness,  I  may  chance 
neverto  be  elected  into  parliament!  Itiscertainly  notpleasing 
to  be  put  out  of  the  public  service.  But  I  wish  to  be  a  member 
of  parliament  to  have  my  share  of  doing  gocti,  and  resisting 
evil.  It  would  therefore  be  absurd  so  renounce  my  objects,  in 
order  to  retain  my  seat.  I  deceive  myself  indeed  most  grossl}'', 
if  1  had  not  much  rather  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life,  in  the 
hidden  recesses  of  the  deepest  obscurity,  feeding  my  mind 
even  with  the  visions  and  imaginations  of  such  things,  than  to 
be  tantalized  with  a  denial  of  the  practice  of  all  which  can 
make  the  greatest  situatioH  any  other  than  a  curse.'* 
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It  is  indeed  true  that  he  was  not  re-elected.  He  had  alarmed 
the  commercial  jealous}^  of  a  city  near  the  shore  of  the  Irish 
channel,  by  extending  to  a  bordering  and  oppressed  kingdom 
commercial  privileges  which  had  been  long  most  unjustly 
withheld  ;  he  had  extended  to  the  persecuted  Catholics,  some 
relief  from  the  intolerance  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
alarmed  the  pride  and  offended  the  bigotry  of  high-toned 
churchmen.  He  had  done  more  than  all ;  he  had  offended  the 
pride  of  opinion. 

Such  were  the  opinions,  and  such  was  the  conduct  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  instructions,  from 
which  it  cannot  be  inferred,  that  he  admits  the  authority  of 
instructions,  however  "  soberly  and  deliberately  given." 

To  this  authority,  on  which  this  Assembly  has  dwelt  at 
greater  length,  because  much  of  the  argument,  in  which  it  is 
found,  corroborates  the  general  doctrine  laid  down  in  an  early 
part  of  this  preamble,  it  cannot  forbear  adding,  that  of  the 
elder  William  Pitt,  once  the  favourite  of  this  nation,  as  his 
memory  is  still,  and  ever  will  be  honoured  and  revered,  by 
every  friend  of  rational  liberty.  It  was  underpeculiar  circum- 
stances, and  somewhat  different  from  those  which  attended 
the  situation  of  his  copatriot  Edmund  Burke,  that  William 
Pitt  denied  the  authority  of  the  instructions  of  the  Corporation 
of  Bath.  It  was  in  the  year  1763,  when  his  virtue  had  been,  and 
continued  to  be  tried  by  the  only  infallible  test,  adversity. 
Speaking  of  this  interesting  period  of  his  hfe,  one  of  his 
biographers  relates,  "We  have  seen  the  end  of  this  man's 
brilliancy  as  a  minister.  We  now  view  him  in  the  character  of 
a  single  member  of  the  legislature  ;  accompanied  by  no  in- 
fluence, nor  followed  by  one  individual  of. that  obsequious 
crowd  of  representatives,  who  had  lately  given  him  unlimited 
confidence,  and  unbounded  praise.  He  retired  from  office  an 
indigent  man.  From  all  his  places  he  acquired  no  possessions, 
and  the  first  duty  of  his  retirement  was  a  retrenchment  of  his 
household."  The  tide  of  popular  favour,  which  so  recently 
lifted  him  to  the  skies  by  a  sudden  ebb,  had  left  him  stranded 
on  the  rocks  of  a  cold  and  barren  shore.  Prosperity  had  tried, 
but  found  him  incorruptible ;  and  adversity  now  folded  him 
in  her  iron  grasp,  as  if  to  bend  his  sturdy  spirit,  but  found  that 
spirit  to  have  the  ercctnessof  truth  and  the  stability  of  virtue. 

The  nation  was  exulting  at  the  termination  of  the  seven  years 
war,  when  his  constituents,  the  May  or.  Aldermen,  and  Common 
Council  of  the  city  of  Bath,  transmitted  to  him,  and  his  col- 
league, Sir  John  lSeabright,anaddress, to  be  by  them  presented 
to  the  king,  congratulating  and  humbly  thanking  him  for  the 
disgraceful  peace  which  had  just  closed  the  memorable  w'ar,  in 
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the  conduct  of  which,  this  great  statesman  had  covered  him- 
self, and  his  country,  with  unfading  glory.  Not  satisfied, 
with  permitting  his  colleague  to  present  the  address  alone  ; 
a  circumstance  which  he  was  apprized,  had  not  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  constituents  ;  and  which  therefore,  to  a  mind  of 
less  delicacy,  might  have  seemed  to  require  no  further  con- 
sideration, he  wrote  to  one  of  the  corporation  two  letters,  from 
which  the  following  paragraphs  are  extracted; 

"  Having  declined  accompanying  Sir  John  Seabright,  in 
presenting  the  address  from  Bath,  transmitted  to  us  jointly, by 
the  town  clerk,  I  think  it,  on  all  accounts,  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, that  I  should  inform  you  of  the  reasons  of  my  con- 
duct. The  epithet  adequate^  given  to  the  peace,  contains  a  de- 
scription of  the  conditions  of  it  so  repugnant  to  my  unalterable 
opinion  concerning  many  of  them,  and  fully  declared  in  par- 
liament, that  it  was  as  impossible  for  me  to  obey  the  corpora- 
tion's commands  in  prese'iting  the  address,  as  it  was  unex- 
pected to  receive  such  a  commission.  As  to  my  opinion  of  the 
peace,  I  will  only  say,  that  I  formed  it  with  sincerity,  accor- 
ding to  such  lights  as  my  little  experience  and  small  portion 
of  understandingcould  afford  me.  This  conviction  must  re- 
main to  myself  the  constant  rule  of  my  conduct,  and  I  leave  to 
others,  with  much  deference  to  their  better  information,  to 
follow  their  own  judgment.  Give  me  leave  to  desire  to  convey, 
through  you,  to  Mr.Mayor  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  corpo- 
ration, these,  my  free  sentiments;  and  with  the  just  sen^e  of 
their  past  goodness  towards  me,  plainly,  to  confess,  that  Ip^- 
ceive,I  am  but  ill  qualified  to  form  pretensions  to  the  future  fa- 
vor of  gentlemen  who  are  come  to  think,  so  differently  from 
me,  on  matters  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  national 
welfare." 

In  a  second  letter  to  the  satrie  person,  written  three  days 
after  the  preceding,  he  tells  him,  "  Knowing  how  much  you 
approve  an  ingenuous  proceeding,  I  trust  that  you  will  see 
the  unfitness  of  my  concealing  from  my  constituents, the  in- 
surmountable reasons,  which  prevented  my  obeying  their 
commands.  As  their  servant^  I  owe  to  these  gentlemen  an  eX" 
planation  of  my  conduct  on  this  occasion^*'* 

To  add  to  the  weight  of  these  aut'horities,if  possible,  would 
be  superfluous.  They  are  derived  from  a  period  of  British 
history,  when  the  house  of  commons,  assembled  in  early  times 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  monarch,  for  the  sole  purpose,of  supply- 
ing, by  grants  of  money,  his  wants,  or  his  extrav^agance;  had 
long  held  the  rank  of  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. They  are,  moreover,  furnished  by  two  of  the  most  res- 
plendent luminaries  of  a  constellation  of  talents,  learning,  and 
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eloquence,  unrivalled  in  any  preceding  or  subsequent  age  of 
British  history  ;  and  it  is  proper  to  remark  too,  by  men  whose 
attention  throughouttheir  lives,  wasconstantly  directed  by  the 
current  of  events,  which  they  bometnnes  guided,  and  which 
sometimes  carried  them  along,  to  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  the 
constitution  of  government,  under  which  they  lived.  The  first 
speech  which  William  Pitt  delivered  against  the  memorable 
stamp  act,  tliscloscs  a  prevalent  discrimination,  among  Fng- 
iish  statesmen,  between  taxation  and  legislation,  which,  when 
applied  to  the  true  character  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  early  age  of  its  existence,  and  to  that  of  similar  assem- 
blies which  arose  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  from  the  same 
cause,  about  the  same  period  of  time,  will  reconcile  to  the 
doctrines  here  contended  for,  all  the  antient  authorities 
which  seem  to  militate  against  them.  To  comment  upon 
those  of  more  recent  date,  after  the  authorities  already  cited, 
can  scarcely  be  required.  To  account  for  the  various  opini- 
ons, or  the  still  more  discordant  speeches  and  votes  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  of  little  note,  without  knowing  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  under  which  they  were  delivered,  and 
the  concurrent  or  dissentient  opinions  and  practice  of  their 
cocemporaries,  can  lead  to  no  safe  conclusion  on  this  great 
constitutional  question.  It  was  a  saying  of  the  wisest  man  who 
ever  lived,  and  in  a  comparatively  early  age  of  the  world, 
that  **  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;''  and  at  an  aera 
long  subsequent  to  his,  but  yet  also  of  remote  antiquity,  a 
Roman  philosopher,  statesman,  and  orator  remarked,  that 
**  there  was  no  doctrine  which  had  not  found  a  defender.'* 

In  reply  to  the  argument,  which  deduces  a  fortiori  from 
the  presumption,  that  the  authority  of  instructions  is  esta- 
blished, in  its  application  to  the  house  of  commons  in  Eng- 
land, that  it  must  prevail  in  the  representative  governments 
of  America  ;  it  may  be  justly  remarked,  that  there  are  consi- 
derations, pleading  for  its  existence  there,  which  do  not  here 
apply  ;  at  least  in  the  same  force.  In  England,  an  hereditary, 
irresponsible  monarch,  with  numerous  prerogatives  and  vast 
powers  ;  and  a  body  of  hereditary  nobles  of  immense  wealth, 
exclusively  possess  all  executive,  and  it  may  be  said,  all  ju- 
dicial, while  they  share  with  the  people  equal  portions  of  the 
legislative  power;  and  the  parliament  which  these  tliree  or- 
ders comnose,  is  moreover  omnipotent.  Here,  the  people  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  sovereign.  Not  only  their 
right  to  "  change,  alter,  or  abolish"  their  constitution  of  go- 
vernment is  admitted  in  theory,  but  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
duced to  practice,  with  so  little  danger  to  the  public  tranquil- 
lity,asto  afford  a  complete  refutation  of  the  tyrannical  dogma, 
**thatmanisincapable  of  self-goyernment."Every  department 
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of  every  government,  in  the  United  States,  derives  its  exist- 
ence from  the  will  of  the  people,  and  has  impressed  on  its 
features,  the  character  of  delegated  power.  Power,  and  res- 
ponsibility, are  every  where  united  together.  Legislation  is 
exercised  by  assemblies  of  men,  in  virtue  of  semi-annua], 
annual,  biennial,  or  at  most,  and  in  very  few  instances,  hex- 
annual  elections  by  the  unbiassed  suffrages  of  the  people. 
Those  who  make  the  laws  become  every  where,  in  their  turjiy 
the  subjects  o^ i\\e\dws.  Legislation  with  open  doors;  an  un- 
controlled press,  and  a  speedy  and  intimate  communication 
of  intelligence,  to  the  like  extent,  unexampled  in  any  other 
quarter  ot"  the  globe,  give  wings  to  knowledge.  The  same  in- 
strument which  enables  the  constituted  authorities  to  explain, 
recommend,  or  vindicate  their  public  conduct  to  their  con- 
stituents ;  subjects  that  conduct,  to  the  severest  scrutiny  of 
the  constituent  body.  The  interest  of  the  representative, 
which  usually  lies  in  the  district  which  elects  him;  his  desire 
of  fame;  his  affection  for  the  circle  of  his  family  and  friends  ; 
his  gratitude  to  the  people  who  elect  him,  fortheir  confidence 
in  his  integrity,  talents,  and  patriotism;  that  patriotism  itself, 
which  binds  him  with  additional  force,  to  his  fields,  his  dwel- 
ling, and  the  ashes  of  his  forefathers;  these  securities  for  his 
fidelity,  are  all  fortified  by  the  qualification  of  residence.  A 
qualification  required^  by  most  of  the  American  constituents, 
as  it  was  originally,  by  that  of  the  English  house  of  commons; 
though  in  F^ngland,  always  dependent  upon  custom,  in  latter 
times  disused  ;  and  finally  dispensed  with  bylaw.  Here,  it 
identifies  the  representative  with  his  immediate  constituents; 
while  in  England,  he  may  bean  alien  to  them,  in  his  inter est^his 
homCy  and  his  heart.  He  may  indeed  have  no  constituents 
whatever,  except  such  as  he  acquires  by  purchase.  In  England, 
he  may  think  of  his  constituents,  but  once  in  seven  years.  In 
America,  there  is  some  danger  of  his  running  into  the  con- 
trary extreme,  and  forgetting,  in  his  devotion  to  their  pecu- 
liar interest,  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  the  community  at 
large.  The  authority  of  instruction«,therefore,if  ever  usefully 
exerted,  must  be  less  necessary  in  America,  than  in  England. 
Turning  its  view  so  the  constitution,  and  practice  of  the 
government  of  this  state,  and  of  the  United  States,  this  assem- 
bly can  discover  in  neither,  more  conclusive  evidence  on  this 
subject.  The  generalcharacter  of  representative  government, 
could  notjindeed,  depend  for  its  verification  on  particular  facts. 
This  assembly  has  been  forcibly  impressed,  however,  with  this 
remarkable  circumstance. — That  the  right  of  instruction  has 
been  more  frequently  assumed  b3^thelegislatures  of  the  differ- 
ent states,  than  exercised  by  the  people  themselves^  although 
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constitutions  of  three  of  the  old^  and  twoof  tlie  //eW/' states  ex- 
pressly assert,  "  that  the  people  have  a  right  in  an  orderly  and 
peaceable  manner,  to  assemble  and  consult  upon  the  common 
good;  give  instructions  to  their  representatives;  and.to  request 
of  the  legislative  body,  by  way  of  petition  or  remonstrance,  a 
redress  of  the  wrongs  done  them.'*  It  is  proper  to  remark  here, 
that  the  constitutions  of  several  otherstatesof  the  old  confede- 
ration,and  others  who  came  into  existence  at  a  longsubsequent 
date,  have  the  same  clause  with  the  preceding,except,that  the 
right,  to  *'  give  instructions  to  their  representatives,"  is 
omitted. 

This  assembly  is  neither  required  by  the  subject  on  which 
its  attention  is  at  present  bestowed,  nor  is  it  at  all  disposed  to 
deny  to  the  people  of   this  commonwealth,    the  right  of  in- 
structing its  own  members.   The  discretion,  prudence,    and 
good  sense  of  the  people  of  Virginia  have  furnished,  for  many 
years  past,  no  instance,  within  the  knowledge  of  this  assem- 
bly, of  an  exercise  of  that  right.  But  it  can  feel  no  hesitation, 
and  it  deems  itself  bound   by  every  consideration  of  attach- 
ment,  and  fidelity  to  its  constituents,  to  disclaim  for  itself, 
and  to  deny  to  the  legislatures  of  the  other  states,  a  right  to 
instruct  the  senators  of  the  United  States.     Can  such  a  risht 
be  legitimately  inferred  from  that,   which  is  secured  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  the  state  legislatures,  of 
electini^  the  senators  who  represent  their  resj)ective  states  in 
Congress?  Have  those  legislatures,  in  the  election  of  a  sena- 
tor, any  other  character  than  that  of  an  organ,   selected  by 
the  people  to  perform  an  office,   which  they  could   not  so 
conveniently,   or  so  beneficially  execute  themselves  .?     The 
constitution  gives  to  them  the   power  of  election  :   but  by 
whom  was  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  established  ? 
It  answers  for  itself.  *'  We  the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  in  or- 
der to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,    insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves,    and  our  posterity,   do  ordain  and  establish  this 
constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America."  The  formation 
of  a  constitution  of  government,  that  which  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  political  society,  is  an  act  oi  sovereigyi power.  It  is,  truly, 
an  act  of  *'  the  people  in  their  highest  sovereign  capacity,^''   a 
phrase,  which  has  been  much  used,  and  for  various  purposes, 
but  which   this  assembly  can  uiiderstand,    in  but  one  sense, 
to  mean  the  people  in  their  collective  capacit}',  or  in  lan- 
guage yet  more  simple,  the  people  themselves. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
did  not  in  their  collectivecharacter,form  thisconstitution;  be- 
cause they  did  not  compose  one  society,  at  the  time  of  its  for- 
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mation,  but  existed,  as  members  of  separate  and  independent 
states.    Do  either  of  these  considerations  really  militate  with 
the  doctrine  just  asseried  ?    Could  men  have  ever  formed  a 
society,  a  nation,  if  the  first  of   those  positions  be  correct  ? 
And  is  not  the  last,   utterly  inconsistent  with    the  union  of 
any  two  nations  into  one  ?  Can  it  be  necessary  to  resort  to  au- 
thority, in  order  to  corroborate  so  plain  a  truth?  In  deference 
to  its  predecessors,  this  Assembly  will  proceed,  in  each  step 
of  this  argument,  to  consult  the  treasures  of  recorded  learn- 
ing, where  they  are  accessible.     "  Whoever,"    saj^s    Locke, 
**  out  of  a  state  of  nature,  would  unite  into  a  community,  do 
so,  by  barely  agreeing  to  unite  into  one  political  society, 
which  is  all  the  compact  that  is,    or  needs  be,    between  the 
individuals  that  enter  into,  or  make  up  a  commonwealth.'* 
Now,  although  the  people  of  one  of  the  United  States,  may, 
in  respect  to  those  of  another,    have  been  regarded,  before 
the  existence  of  the  federal  constitution,  as  inastate  of  nature, 
that  is  of  mutual  independence,  yet  nothing  was  necessary, 
but  their  consent  to  form  a  commonwealth,   or   nation,   of 
which  after  such  consent,  they  would  become  fellow- citizens. 
Have  the  people  of  the  United  States  given  such  consent  ? 
Of  this,  the  existence  of  the  federal  government  is  a  sufficient 
proof.     That  is  a  national  government,   is   likewise  evident, 
from  the  objects  on  which  it  operates.     A  work,  perhaps  the 
ablest  that  has  ever  appeared,  on  the  science  of  representative 
government,  published  at  the  same  aera,  which  witnessed  the 
ratification  of  the  federal  constitution  ;    written  expressly  to 
expound  its  principles,   and  recommend  them  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States;  written,  too,  by  three  of  the  ablest  men, 
America  has  produced;  and  two  of  the  authors  members,  and 
very  active  members,  of  the  general  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution;  such  a  work  may  justly  be  regarded,  as  high 
authority,  in  an   inquiry  like  the   present,     *'    The  United 
States,"  in  their  **  collective  capacity,*'   sa^'s  Publius,  "  are 
the  object  to  which  all  general  provisions  in  the  constitution, 
refer."  To  know  what  is  meant  by  "  the  United  States  in  their 
collective  capacity  y"*  let  us  inquire,  what  was  their  capacity ,  be- 
fore the  constitution  was  formed?     "The  great  and  radical 
vice  in  the  construction  of  the  existing  confederation,**  says 
Pubhus,  "  consists  in  the  principle  of  legislation  for  states, 
or  governments,  in  their  corporate  or  collective  capacities,  and  2is 
contradistinguished  from  the  individuals  of  whom  they  consist.^ 
It  was  to  remed}^  this  vice  that  the  constitution  was  formed, 
and  hence,  the  above  phrase  must  be  deemed  to  apply  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  or  the  individuals  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  collective  capacity.  If  further  authority  be  re- 
quired to  establish  this  position,  it  is  furnished,  by  one  of  the 
only  three  numbers  of  this  work,  which  were  each  the  joint 
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production  of  two  of  its  authors;  and  the  authority  of  which 
is,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  greater  weight.  **  The  important 
truth,"  they  say, "  which  experience  unequivocally  pronoun- 
ces in  the  present  case,  (that  is,  in  relation  to  the  defects  of 
the  old  confederation)  is,  that  a  sovereign  over  sovereigns,  a 
government  over  governments,  a  legislation  iox comniunities^ 
as  contradistinguished  from  individuals,  as  it  is  a  solecism  in 
theory;  so  in  practice,  it  is  subversive  of  the  "  order  and  ends 
of  civil  polity."  **  If  we  still  adhere  to  the  design  of  a  na- 
tional government,"  says  Publius,  *'  we  must  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Union  to  the  persons  of  ike  citizens — the  only 
proper  objects  of  government."  It  is,  however,  needless  to 
advert  to  particular  passages  in  an  elaborate  treatise,  which 
abounds  with  the  most  incontestiblc  evidence  that  the  authors 
of  it,  regarded  the  general  government  about  to  be  created, 
as  a  ?2fl//o7Zfir/ government,  and  the  people  as  parties  to  it. 

As  the  federal  constitution,  *'  issued  ^rom  the  sovereign  au- 
thority of  the  people"  of  the  United  States,  and  its  operation 
is  upon  them^  it  must  be  regarded  to  ihejidl  extent  of  its  peters  y 
as  the  constitution  of  government  of  one  nation,  or  of  one 
people.  It  has  been  however,  and  still  is  contended,  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  constitution,  was  submitted  for  its  final  ratifi- 
cation, to  the  conventions  of  the  several  states,  the  slates 
themselves,  in  their  separate  capacities,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  only  parties  to  the  compact.  What  is  this  but  an  asser- 
tion, that  \\\Q  manner  oi  submitting  any  plan  of  government 
to  the  people,  determines  who  are  the  parties  to  it?  In  every 
attempt  either  to  alter  the  government  of  one  large  state,  or 
to  unite  several  independent  communities  into  one,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  the  sense  of  the  people  can  be  taken, 
but  by  using,  as  instruments  for  that  purpose,  the  corpora- 
tions existing  at  the  time.  But  this  enjployment  cannot  make 
them,  the  parties  to  the  new  govenmient.  If  the  converse  be 
true,  then  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  who  provided,  as 
they  were  required  by  the  constitution,  for  the  election  of  the 
conventions  by  which  it  was  ratified,  and  who  were  so  far  in- 
strumental in  collecting  the  sense  of  the  people,  were  parties 
to  the  constitution.  And  were  a  convention  to  be  now  called,to 
alter  the  constitution  of  this  state,the  counties  and  boroughs 
who  would  elect  the  members  of  the  convention,  would  also,in 
theircorporate  capacities,  be  theparties  to  the  newconstitution. 
Premises  which  lead  to  such  conclusions,  cannot  be  correct. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  and  it  is  a  positionsusceptibleof 
proof,  "  the  people  in  their  highest  sovereign  capacity, are  the 
people  themselves  coUectivel}  taken. "A  convention  of  deputies 
elected  by  the  people,  are  as  much  the  servants  of  the  people 
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as  the  members  of  an  ordinar}^  legislature.  For,  like  such  a 
legislature,  they  have  a  superior  in  the  people  by  whom  they 
are  deputed  to  act.  Every  other  capacity  tlian  that,  in  which 
the  people  act  by  themselves  collectively^  must  be  secondary  ; 
mustbefactitious,  or  conventional,  A  doubt  has  already  been 
expressed,  whether  any  people  ever  dsd  act  in  their  former 
capacity:  in  other  words,  whether  in  the  progress  of  political 
society,  there  ever  was  a  people,  who  retained  in  their  own 
hands,  to  be  exercised  by  a  majority  of  themselves,  all  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  power.  It  may  be  even  ques- 
tioned whether,  in  theiformationof  any  political  society,  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  people  composing  that  society,  was 
ever  regularly,  fairly,  and  soberly  taken,  before  the  existence 
of  the  American  constitutions  :  and  of  all  those  constitutions 
that  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  ratified  by  the  con- 
ventions of  nine  states,  as  it  was  required  to  be,  by  the  con- 
vention who  submitted  it  to  the  people,  has  the  fairest  claim 
to  that  sanction. 

Fejv  people  have  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  acting  with 
perfect  freedom  in  their  highest  sovereign  capacity.  The  customs, 
laws  and  institutions  ofman,  whatever  be  their  source,  whether 
wisdom,  fraud,  or  violence,  hold  him  in  society  ;  the  forms  of 
which  become  so  interwoven  with  his  very  existence,  that  no 
revolution  can  suddenly  and  entirely  change  them,  nor  can 
any  revolution  be  effected,  for  the  improvement  of  that  con- 
dition, without  their  aid.  Still,  however,  the  legitimacy  of 
every  such  revolution  must  depend,  for  its  test,  on  the  great 
principle,  that  the  people  arc  sovereign.  A  doctrine,  to  which 
this  assembly  owes  its  existence,  this  commonwealth  its  free- 
dom, and  these  United  States  their  independence,  the  people 
of  America  will  never  yield  but  with  their  lives.  No  state  Ie« 
gislature,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  tell  this  people,  that  they 
did  not  make  a  constitution  of  government,  which  they  have 
themselves  solemnly  declaredy  that  they  did  make  ^^  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves,   and  to  their  posterity." 

And  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  the  parties  to 
this  constitution,  the  question,  "whether  any  particular 
state  has  a  right  to  instruct  its  representatives  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States?"  may  be  easily  solved,  by  an  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  maintained  in  an  early  part  of 
this  argument.  Before  that  application  is  made,  it  will 
be  more  convenient,  first,  to  dispose  of  another  view  of 
this  question.  Let  it,  therefore,  for  the  present,  be  con* 
ceded,  that  the  states  have  a  right  to  instruct  their  respective 
Senators  in  Congress.  Let  it  be  furthtr  conceded,  that  the 
itates,  as  separate  communities,  are  parties  to  the  constitution 
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of  the  United  States,  and  have  the  right,  which  is  asserted 
for  them,  to  expound  the  meaning,  and  limit  the  operation 
of  that  compact. 

Does  it  follow,  as  a  consequence  from  these  concessions, 
which  yield  as  much,  as  has  ever  been  demanded  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  doctrine  here  impuo^ned,  that  the  state  legislatures 
are  the  states? — That  the  legislatures  have  a  right  to  furnish 
such  instructions  ;  that  they  are  the  parties  to  the  compact  ? 
They  do  represent  their  respective  states,  it  is  true;  but  they 
represent  them  in  their  ordinary  legislative  capacity  only ; 
which  is  at  most  but  one  of  their  sorvereign  capacities.  They 
do  wo/ represent  the  states  in  their  highest  legislative  capacity. 
Have  the  people  of  Virginia  authorised  this  assembly,  to 
"alter  or  abolish"  the  constitution  of  the  state  ?  Can  this  be 
done  but  by  a  convention?  And  is  not  the  capacity,  in  which 
a  people  change  their  very  bond  of  union,  higher  than  that, 
in  which  they  enact  ordinary  laws  for  its  welfare?  There  is  no 
state  in  America  wherein  those  capacities  are  regarded  as  of 
like  dignity.  It  is  competent  for  several  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures,  to  amend  the  constitutions  of  their  respective  states, 
but  never  by  an  ordinary  act  of  legislation.  Some  of  the  state 
constitutions  require  a  periodical  appeal  to  be  made  to  the 
people,  to  know  if  they  desire  a  revision  of  their  constitution 
of  government.  The  constitution  of  Vermont  provides,  that 
in  order  "  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth,  for 
ever  inviolate,"  there  shall  be  septennially  elected  "  a  council 
of  censors,"  with  power  to  call  a  convention,  if  they  deem  it 
necessary.  So  that  the  power  even  to  call  a  convention,  is 
here  denied  to  a  state  legislature,  by  more  than  mere  impli- 
cation. And  it  maybe  asked,  if  the  legislature  of  a  state  has  not 
a  right  even  to  submit  to  the  people,  the  revision  of  that  con- 
stitution  of  government,  under  which  it  exercises  the  whole 
legislative  authority,  how  does  it  acquire  that  of  expounding 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States? 

Is  there  really,  **  uo  tribunal,  above  the  authority*'  of  the 
state  legislatures,  to  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  whether  the 
compact,  '*  made  by  their  respective  states,"  has  "  been  vio- 
lated ?"  Much  to  the  honour  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Virginia,  it  has  frequently  acquiesced  in  decisions  of  the 
state  judiciary,  pronouncing  its  own  laws  unconstitu- 
tional :  and  there  is  no  doctrine  more  universally  admitted 
in  this  state,  at  the  present  day,  tlian  that,  which  recognizes 
the  constitutional  authority  of  such  decisions.  In  conformity 
with  this  just  recognition  of  one  of  the  most  salutary  re- 
straints, provided  by  our  republican  s^^stem,  upon  the  usur- 
patioii  of  power,  by  that  branch  of  the  government,  whose 
t)ower  is  least  susceptible  of  precise  limitation,  it  would  seena# 
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that  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States  is  ^^  a  higher  tribunal," 
than  the  legislature  of  a  single  state,  and  it  is  unquestionably 
much  better  adapted,  by  it^  structure  and  organization  to  the 
purpose  of  testing,  by  the  constitution  itself,  the  constitutio- 
nality of  a  law.  The  committee  very  f»irly  admit  this  objec- 
tion to  t]ie  doctrine  for  wliich  they  coniend,  and  state  in  re- 
ply^ tlifit  "  the  proper  arjswer  to  the  objection  is,"  that  the  ju- 
dicial department  also,  **  may  exercise  or  sanction  dangerous 
poWersbeyondthegrant  of  the  constitution;''  and  that  the  par- 
ticular resolution  of  the  general  assembly  which  they  seek  to 
vindicate,  **  relates  to  those  great  and  extraordinary  cases,  in 
which  all  the  forms  of  the  constitution  may  prove  ineffectual 
against  infractions,  dangerous  to  the  essential  rights  of  the 
parties  to  it."  The  conunittee  here  most  evidently  suppose  a 
case  of  extreme  character;  such  as  no  constitution  of  govern- 
ment can  provide  for  ;  a  case  wherein  all  the  constitutional 
safeofuards  of  liberty,  having  been  won  over  by  corruption, 
or  subverted  by  force,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  njan  to 
take  care  of  himself,  under  the  sanction  of  the  sacred  truth, 
that  *'  resistance  to  tyranny  is  obedience  to  God."  In  such  an 
awful  condition  of  things,  the  legislatures  oi  the  several 
states  would  be  criminally  negligent,  if  they  did  not  exercise 
the  power  which  Rome,  in  similar  extremities  gave  to  her  die* 
tator,  *'  to  see  that  the  commonwealth  sustained  no  injury," 
And  this  is  the  power  which  Publius  ascribes  to  the  sta'rs, 
when  he  says  '^  it  may  be  safely  received  as  an  axiom  in  our 
political  system,  that  the  state  governments  will  in  all  possible 
contingencies,  afford  complete  security  against  invasions  of 
the  public  liberty  b}*  the  national  authority."  In  the  last  num- 
ber of  those  learned,  classical  and  eloquent  essays,  whichare 
coeval  in  their  production,  with  our  admirable  constitution  of 
government,  and  bid  fair  to  travel  down  with  it  to  futureages, 
and  to  render  the  names  of  their  illustrious  authors,  as  im- 
mortal, as  that  liberty  which  their  labours  essentially  contri- 
buted to  preserve  and  to  perpetuate,  there  is  this  further  al- 
lusion to  the  checks  provided  by  the  constitution,  upon  the 
spirit  of  encroachment.  "  The  executive  and  legislative  bo- 
dies of  each  state,  will  be  so  n)any  centinels  over  the  persons 
employed  in  every  department  ol  the  national  ad'iiiinistration; 
and  as  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  adopt  and  pursue  an  effec- 
tual system  of  intelligence,  they  can  nevcrbo  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  behaviour  of  those  who  represent  their  iojisiituents  in  the 
national  councils,  and  can  readily  comuiunicate  that  know- 
ledge to  the  pfo/?/^."  This  assembly  considers  this  paragraph, 
as  a  volume  of  authority  on  the  question  before  it.  ft  will  add, 
that  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  cotemporaiieous  exposi- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  Unitevi  States,  assailed  as  it 
Vol.  IV.  X 
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most  zealously  and  eloquently  was  on  the  ground,  that 
it  tended  to  annihilate  the  state  governments,  or  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  to  c^msolidation,  can  there  be  found  an  al- 
lusion however  distant,  to  the  right  of  a  staie  executive  or  a 
state  legislature y  <o  instruct  the  senators  in  congress  of  its  parti- 
cular state.  Had  such  a  doctrine  found  a  place  even  in  the 
imagination  of  the  numerous  and  zealous  friends  of  the  new 
constitution,  would  they  have  failed  to  avail  themselves  of 
so  powerful  an  argument,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  proposed 
plan  of  government  to  the  jealous  pride  of  the  states  ? 

And  if  the  sages  of  the  conveiition,  among  whom,  for  his 
wisdom  was  of  early  growth,  was  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  report  which  has  been  just  reviewed,  never  thought  ofthis 
doctrine ;  or  claimed  for  it  the  potent  efficacy  now  sought  to 
be  r;iven  to  it,  it  may  also  be  remarked,  that  it  was  left  for  one 
of  theauthors  of  the  Federalist, Mo  sustain  by  argument,  ten 
years  after  the  constitution  had  been  in  operation,  this  novel 
doctrine,  and  by  repetition  to  confirm  its  practice.  It  had  not, 
for  its  origin  at  that  time,  any  defect  of  confidence  in  the  se- 
nators, by  whom  this  state  was  then  represented,  in  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Not  only  the  memorable  report 
itself  forbids  such  a  surmise;  but  their  well  known  conformity 
in  opinion,  with  the  assembly  which  instructed  them,  forbids 
it  likewise.  The  authority  of  instructions  was  not  then  exerted 
by  the  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  the  judgement  of  the  representatives  of  the  state, 
but  as  has  been  observed,  "  only  to  add  the  greater  weight 
to  their  opinions.'* 

It  is  believed  by  this  assembW,that  the  first  exercise  of  the 
power  of  instruction  for  the  former  purpose,  occurred  in  the 
lastsessionof  the  general  assembly;  and  then  from  no  want  of 
respect  for  the  senator  who  disobeyed  those  instructions,  for 
he  had  been  recently  elected  to  the  high  station  which  he  oc- 
cupies, by  the  almost  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  preceding 
legislature;  but  from  a  belief  that  the  instruction's  about  to  be 
given,  would  change  the  vote,  which  if  at  liberty,  he  would 
otherwise  pronounce  upon  the  momentous  question,  then  de- 
pending in  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  And  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  has  appeared  to  this  assembly, 
proper  to  give  the  doctrine  of  instructions,  at  the  present 
time,  a  consideration,  worthy  of  the  important  consequences 
which  might  result  from  its  frequent  practice. 

To  proceed  with  this  inquiry,  therefore,  this  assembly  asks 
of  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine,  against  which  it  contends, 
to  show,  (under  the  concession  whic  h  has  been  made,  with  a 
view  to  the  further  progress  ofthis  argument,  that  the  states, 
as  communities  of  ifidividualsy  are  parties  to  the  Constitution 
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of  the  United  States,)  how  those  individuals  have  disposed  of 
the  power  of  instruction,  which  it  is  said,  the  nature  of  re- 
presentative government  requires  that  they  should  possess  ? 
Does  it  suffice  to  answer  ''  that  they  give  their  general  attri^ 
biites  of  sovereignty  to  their  state  legislatures?"     This  surren- 
der must  have  been  made  at  the  time  when  the  constitution 
of  the  state,  the  instrument  of  the  grant,  was  notified  by  the 
people.     But  at  that  time  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  did  not  exist ;  and  a  power  to  control  one  of  its  legis- 
lative organs  could  not  have  been  then  conveyed,    for  this, 
if  for  no  other  reason.     It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  search  into 
the  constitutions  of  the  general  and  state  governments,  for 
any  such  express  grant.   If  claimed  by  implication  in  behalf 
of  the  legislature  of  the  state,    "  because  the  power  of  legis" 
lation  is  'Si  sovereign  power?"  the  reply  is  obvious.  All  power, 
uncontrolled  by  a  superior,   \s  sovereign  ;  that  is,  supreme. 
The  power  of  interpreting  or  the  power  of  executing  the  law  is 
as  much  a  sovereign  power,  as  that  of  snaking  the  laws  them- 
selves. And  the  whole  sovereign  power  of  a  nation,  as  has 
been  shown,  in  a  former  part  of  this  inquiry,  embraces  every 
possible  subject  of  legislation,  and  can  be  restrained  only  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  or  of  God.     Of  this  sovereign  power,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  delegated  to  the  general, 
or  national  go^ewwmnt,  one  part ;  to  the  governments  of  the 
particular  states,  belong  as  much  as  the  people,  distributed 
into  communities  or  states,  have  resj{)ectively  thought  proper 
to  give  them  ;  and  the  other  p(2?V  retained  by  the  bills  of  right* 
of  the  different  state  constitutions,   or  reserved  by  the  whole 
people  to  those  several  communities,  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  Slates,  remains  in  the  people  themselves,  where 
their  sovereignty,  in  virtue  of  which,  all  those  delegations  of 
power  have  been  made,ybr  ever  resides. 

0(  tlmt  portion  of  sovereign  power  dG\eg2ited  by  the  people 
of  the  several  states  to  the  state  governments,  and  secured 
to  those  governments,  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  act  of  thewhole  people,  the  legislatures  of  the 
respective  states,  possess  but  apart.  The  state  judiciaries, 
and  the  state  executives  have  also  their  portions  of  sovereign 
power  or  oi  sovereignity,  if  those  expressions  are  deemed  s}^- 
nominous.  Each  power  moving  within  the  orbit  prescribed 
to  it  by  the  people,  is  sovereign,  that  is,  liable  to  no  other 
control  than  that  of  the  constitution,  the  act  and  law  of  the 
people  themselves.  Thepower  of  instructing  the  senators  of 
the  United  States  as  it  has  been  already  remarked,  has  been 
expressly  delegated  by  the  people,  to  none  of  those  state  au-, 
thorities.  If  assumed  by  implication  because  any  such  autho-^ 
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rity  possesses  a  sovereign  or  uncontrolled  power,  it  must  be- 
long either  to  all  of  them  conjunctively,  or  to  each  of  them 
separately.  Is  it  to  be  exercised  by  the  joint  a^;t  of  all  or  by 
each  ?  It  is  not  contended  that  a  concurrence  of  all  is  neces- 
sary, to  make  instructions  binding  on  a  spuator  of  the  United 
States;  still  less  is  it  adnutted  by  the  advocates  of  the  doc- 
trine of  instructions,  that  each  has  a  right  to  instruct,  which 
would,  moreover,  be  absurd  ;  because  as  each  instructions,  it 
is  said  would  be  binding,  the  senator  might  be  subjected  to 
three  distinct  and  interfering  rules  of  conduct. 

The  advocates  for  the  right  of  instruction  limit  its  exercise 
to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  state  government,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other  two  branches.  Whereas,  if  analogy  and 
implication  w-ere  both  to  be  respected,  their  theory  would  ap- 
pear more  consistent,  if  in  relation  to  interpretations  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  stale  judicia- 
ries were  allowed  to  be  the  popular  organ  of  instruction  ;  if 
in  relation  tothe  conduct  of  the  executive,  the  state  execu- 
tives ;  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  executive  as 
well  as  legislative  power  ;  and  to  the  legislatures  of  the  state, 
the  power  of  instruction  \\  ould  be  consistently  confined  to 
its  operation  on  questions  of  expediency,  occurring  in  the 
course  of  national  legislation. 

!tis  believed  by  this  assembly,  that  every  authority  exer- 
cising under  a  state  government,  a  povvcr  unrestrained,  ex- 
cept by  the  constitution  of  such  state,  has,  what  is  commonly 
denominated  a  sovereign  power,  and  as  the  constitution  nf 
this  state  provides,  that  **  the  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
diciary departments"  shall  be  "  separate  and  distinct,"  each 
department  has  the  same  "  general  attributes  of  sovereign- 
ty'* which  belong  to  either  of  the  other  two  departments. 

Having  closed  this  view  of  this  interesting  question,  this 
assembly  will  resume  the- point  which  it  conceded,  and  re- 
garding the  people  of  the  United  States  as  the  parties  to  their 
constitution  of  national  government,  it  will  briefly  consi- 
der the  other  argument,  on  which  **  the  right  of  the  state  le- 
gislatures, to  instruct  the  senators  of  the  United  States,"  has 
been  grounded.  Does  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Ivy  requiring  that  the  senators  in  congress  shall  be  elected  by 
the  legislatuies  of  the  several  states,  give  to  those  legislatures, 
the  right  to  instruct  the  senators,  who  respectively  rcj^re- 
sent  those  states  ?  The  people  are  as  much  the  constituents 
of  the  senate  of  the  United  States  as  they  are  of  the  presi- 
dent. Are  they  not  the  constituents  of  the  latter  ?  Speaking 
of  the  possible  corruption  of  a  president  of  the  United 
States,  Publius  closes  a  train  of  animated  remark  in  these 
words,  <' he  might  make  iiis  own  aggrandizement  the  price 
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of  his  treachery  to  his  constituenlsy  Spenking  of  the  utility 
of  his  qualified  veto  against  the  passa<^e  of  an  iniquitous  law, 
*'  his  fortitude  would  be  stimulated  by  the  probability  of  the 
sanction  of  his  con$tituentsy  What  constituents  ?  Unquesti- 
onably, the  people  of  the  United  States;  for  the  existence  of 
the  "  colleges  of  presidential  electors"  ceases  with  the  elec- 
tion of  the  officer,  as  has  been  justly  remarked.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  senate  of  a  neighbouring  state  is  elected  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  deputies  chosen  for  that  purpose.  But  it  has 
never  been  even  imagined,  that  the  senators  of  that  state 
were  liable  to  be  bound  by  the  instructions  of  their  immediate 
electors.  Those  senators  are  regarded  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  who  have  by  their  constitution  of  government, 
])rovided  that  mode  of  electing  them,  either  for  convenience 
or  to  render  the  two  branches  of  their  legislature,  intended  as 
mutual  checks  upon  one  another,  less  ''  homogeneous." 

But  it  does  not  appear,  if  the  right  of  instruction  be  deem- 
ed coincident  with  the  right  of  election,  that  the  single  col- 
lei?e  which  elects  the  senators  of  Maryland,  or  tfie  numerous 
colleges  which  elect  the  president  and  vice  president,  can  be 
consistently  denied  the  right  of  instructing  the  authorities, 
whom  they  must,  in  this  sense  be  deemed  respectively  to 
constitute.  The  exception  which  has  been  taken  to  this  pa- 
rallel, tliatno  one  elector  a  I  body  2i\>\)Qii\is  the  president,  does 
not  apply  to  the  election  of  the  Senators  of  Maryland,  who  are 
all  elected  by  one  assembly  of  deputies  ;  and  it  is  not  per- 
ceived how  the  number  oil  the  electoral  colleges,  employed 
in  the  choice  of  a  president  of  the  United  States,  absolutely 
disqualifies  them  for  giving  him  instructions.  They  all  meet 
at  the  same  period  of  time;  and  it  would  suffice  to  settle  any 
proposition  among  them,  that  it  be  at  that  time  propounded 
to  them  all.  Where  the  two  branches  of  a  state  les^islature  elect 
by  concurrejit  vote,  the  senator  is  not  elected  by  one  body  ; 
and  those  who  claim  for  each  congressional  district,  consist- 
ing of  many  counties,  the  rightof  instructing  its  representa- 
tive in  congress,  will  not  contend  that  the  counties  shall  not 
instruct  him,  because  no  one  county  elects  him,  or  because 
the  sense  of  the  people  on  any  such  instruction,  must  be 
taken  in  the  separate  counties  of  the  district.  It  is,  moreover, 
very  obvious  that  the  act  of  electing  a  senator  of  the  United 
States,  performed  by  a  state  legislature,  is  as  completely  a 
final  act  of  election,  as  thati)y  which  the  whole  senate  of  Ma- 
ryland is  elected  by  one  college,  or  the  president  and  vice  pre- 
sident by  many  colleges  of  electors.  And  although  the  elec- 
tors in  the  latter  case,  usually  disperse  after  the  election  is 
over;  yet  the  doctrine  for  which  the  advocates  of  ini,tructions 
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contend,  would  warrant  their  longer  continuance  together. 
The  duration  of  the  sessions  of  a  state  legislature  arises  from 
its  havii)<r  other  duties  to  perform,  in  relation  to  its  otvn  consti- 
tuents. Will  it  be  contended,  that  i(  -dny  other  duties  had  been 
required  by  the  constitution,  of  the  colleges  of  presidential 
electors,  which  could  have  had  the  effect  cf  protracting  their 
sessions  beyond  the  date  of  the  election,  such  additional  du- 
ties would  have  carried  with  them  the  right  of  instructiiis^  iho 
president  of  the  United  States  r  It  would  furtherseem  to  be 
required,  if  this  assembly  undertakes  to  instruct  the  senators 
of  Virginia,  in  congress,  that  it  should  be  done  by  resolution 
adopted  by  joint  ballotof  the  two  houses  ;  in  pursuance  of 
the  mode  of  election,  required  by  the  state  constitution  ; 
which  has  not  yet  been  suggested. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  at  the  end  of  every  inquir}^,  the 
doctrine  recurs  with  additional  force,  that  ihe  people  are  the 
constituents  of  the  legislative  hody^  however  they  ma}'  vary 
the  mode  of  election ,-  to  whatever  voices,  for  the  sake  of 
utility  or  convenience,  they  may  commit  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  election  ;  and  however  elected,  the  senator  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  representative  of  the  whole  people,  of 
whose  deliberative  council  he  is  a  member.  If  this  doctrine 
be  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  policy  and  interest  of  the 
smaller  states,  who  are  entitled,  by  the  constitution,  to  the 
benefit  of  equal  representation  in  the  senate  with  the  larger 
— If  it  be  urged,  that  this  apportionment  of  representation  is 
a  benefit,  of  which  even  by  a  change  of  the  constitution,  no 
state  can  be  deprived  without  its  consent,  and  therefore,  that 
a  particular  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  it, — the  answer 
is  obvious.  Jt  is  a  most  important  provision  to  the  smaller 
states.  For,  however  free  may  be  the  deliberations  of  the 
senate,  each  senator  will  look  to  the  state  in  which  he  re- 
sides, and  where  he  beholds  the  organ  of  his  appointment. 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  all  the  considerations  which 
the  general  theory  of  representative  government  suggests,  to 
lead  to  the  conviction,  that  the  representative  of  a  parti- 
cular district,  in  which  he  is  required  to  reside,  elected  by 
the  people  of  that  district,  or  by  persons  deputed  by  them 
to  whom  he  is  also  responsible,  through  regular  periodical 
elections,  will  be  sufficiently  devoted  to  their  interests,  to 
avail  himself  of  every  proper  occasion  to  promote  them. 
And  that  he  will  think  much  less  of  the  interests  of  the  re- 
sidue of  the  community,  in  proportion  as  bethinks  more 
of  those  of  his  immediate  constituents.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  feature  of  the  constitution,  the  result,  unquestionably,  of  a 
compromiseof  interests,  of  wh'xchthe.  large  states  \i2k\e  most 
reason  to  complain.     13ut  it  does  not  prove,  that  awj/ 5^a/e 
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has  a  right,   in  consequence  of  it,  to  suspend  or  control  the 
deliberations  of  the  senate,  by  instructing  its  senators. 

If  the  states,  in  their  separate  capacities,  be  again  regarded 
as  the  parties  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  they 
have  all  an  equal  interest  in  the  character  and  rights  of  those 
who  compose  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  As  a  branch  of 
the  legislature,  it  cannot  perform  its  constitutional  functions, 
without  deliberating,  as  well  as  deciding.  Tliere  is  no  question, 
but  the  arrest  of  a  senator  by  an  armed  force,  and  -iie  confine- 
ment of  his  person,  so  as  to  prevent  his  attendance  on  his  pub- 
lic duty,  would  be  a  gross  invasion,  not  only  of  the  rights  of 
the  injured  senator,  but  of  that  branch  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture, who  would  be  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  his  services; 
and  although,  where  he  is  simply  instructed,  the  character  of 
the  act,  by  which  his  faculties  are  chained,  while  his  persoa 
is  at  liberty,  may  be  less  obnoxious  to  himself,  it  is  not  less 
detrimental  to  the  assemblv  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

If  it  be  contended,  that  all  the  state  legislatures  possess 
this  right,  and  are  thus  placed  on  the  same  footing  of  equality; 
it  has  been  already  denied  that  any  of  them  possess  the  right. 
But  if  they  a// did,  it  could  notbeequally  enjoyed  by  all.  An 
accidental  coincidence  of  time  between  thesessions  of  a  slate 
legislature  and  of  the  senate,  would  afford  one  state  an  op- 
portunity of  instructing  its  senators  by  its  legislature,  which 
could  not  be  exercised  by  another  state  differently  circum- 
stanced. To  the  disparity  thus  arising,  from  temporary  or  ac- 
cidental causes,  must  be  added  the  irremediable  inequality 
growing  out  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  states  around 
their  common  political  centre.  What  would  be  the  similitude, 
in  this  respect,  between  the  advantages  of  the  state  of  Mary* 
land,  the  seat  of  whose  government  is  but  a  day's  journey 
from  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  the 
states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Georgia,  on  the  Atlantic ;  of  the 
trans-AUegany  states  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,and  Ohio;  or 
those  just  rising  into  existence,  at  the  mouth,  or  at  the 
sources  of  our  western  waters  ?.  If  this  right  be  exercised  at  all 
by  the  latter,  it  mu.st  often  be  after  the  occasion  has  passed, 
which  alone  could  give  it  importance;  acd  when  the  instruc- 
tion, instead  of  furnishing,  as  required,  arule  of  conductto  the 
senator,  \A\\  have  no  effect  whatever.  Whde  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive,  how,  among  co-ordinate  states,  a  right  can  belong  to 
one,  which  all  cannot  exercise,  it  must,  in  this  view,  be  greatly 
deplored  that  the  assumption  of  such  a  right  by  any,  wili  very 

disproportionably  increase  the  influence  of  theparticular  states 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  the  national  government;  and,  m  so 
doing,excite,  of  necessity,  thejealousies  of  those  whose  geo- 
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graphical  position  removes  them  farther  from  it ;  an  effect, 
the  saine  in  qtiality  with  that,  against  which  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  sought  to  guard,  by  giving  to  the  na- 
tional government  exclitsive  legislation  over  the  territory 
which  it  makes  the  seat  of  its  deliberation. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  further  itijury  can  result  from  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  by  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  states? 
The  answer  will  be  found,   in  an  attentive  consideration  of 
the  powers  of  legislation,  which  the  people  have  delegated  to 
the  national  legislature  ;  in  a  view  of  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  senate,  in  relation  to  those  powers,  and  the  policy  of  that 
structure.    The  nature  of  this  inquiry  precludes  such  a  view 
of  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  its  importance  merits.  Let  it  suf- 
fice, therefore,  to  remark,  that  the  objects  which  induced  the 
establishment  of  the  national  government  are  all  of  a  charac- 
ter to  require  the  steady  jmr suit  of  corisistent  coundls;  and 
that  the  attainment  of  that  stability  and  consistency  is  well 
secured  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  through  the 
medium  of  a  senate,  consisting  of  members,  all  of  whom  are 
above  thirty  years  of  age;  have  been  nine  years,  at  least,  ci- 
tizens of  the  United  States  ;  have  been  chosen  from  the  whole 
population  of  the  states  of  which  they  are  respectively  the 
inhabitants,   by  the  legislatures  thereof;  who,  when  elected, 
are  entitled  to  serve  for  six  years  ;  and  who  are,  moreover, 
so  classed,  in  relation  to  the  period  when  their  times  of  ser- 
vice expire,  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  new  members 
from  producing,  at  any  one  instant,  an  entire  change  of  their 
whole  body.  On  this  subject,    Pubiius,  wlio  cannot  be  too 
frequently  consulted,  on  whatever  relates  to  the  intention  of 
the  authorsofthe  constitution  of  the  United  States,  remarks, 
'^  that  the  mutability  in  the  public  councils,  arising  from  a  ra- 
pid succession  of  new  members,  however  qualified  they  may 
be,  points  out,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  necessity  of  some 
stable  institution  in  the  government.     Every  new  election  in 
the  states,"  he  adds,  ''  is  fouml  to  change  one  half  ol'  the  re- 
presentatives.— From  this  change  of  men  must  proceed  a 
change  of  opinions;  and  from  a  change  of  opinions,  a  change 
of  measures."     But  he  concludes,  with  great  truth,  "  that  a 
continual  change,  even  of  good  measures,  is  inconsistent  with 
every  rule  of  prudence,  and  every  prospect  of  success." 

If  the  state  legislatures,  therefore,  exercise  an  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  deliberations  of  that  branch  of  the  national  legis- 
lature, by  the  peculiar  structure  of  which,  this  essential  quality 
'*  of  stability,"  was  designed  to  be  imparted  to  the  national  go- 
vernment,there  is  an  end  to  all  hope  that  such  will  be  tl>e  result. 
The  majority  who  instruct  a  ^cx\9^lox  may  not  be,  will  scarcely 
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ever  be,  the  same  by  whom  he  \tas  elected ;  the  instructions  of 
onelegislaturemaybe  countermanded,  varied,  orcontradicted 
by  its  immediate  successor.  Is  this  improbable  ?  Have  not  two 
of  the  largest  states  been  known  in  one  year,  to  anathema- 
tize, and  in  the  very  next  to  eulogize,  the  very  same  federal 
administration,  for  the  very  same  measures  ?  And  how  often 
does  it  hapfien,  in  all  legislative  assemblies,  that  the  success 
of  the  most  important  measures  of  national  policy  turns  upon 
a  few  votes?  The  appropriations  for  carrying  into  effect  a 
treaty  solemnly  ratified  by  the  president  and  senate,  and  that 
president  *' the  father  of  !)is  country,"  passed  the  house  of 
representatives,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  by  a  majority  of 
one,  and  in  the  house,  by  a  majority  of  three  votes.  The 
very  question,  which  has  given  rise  to  this  investigation, 
'*  whether  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
should  be  renewed  r"  was  lost,  in  the  senate,  by  the  ex-official 
casting  vote  of  the  vice  president. 

Setting  aside  the  influence  vvhich  the  legislature  of  a  single 
state,  the  least  in  the  Union,  or  a  mere  majority  of  the  state 
legislatures,  might  thus  acquire  in  extending  or  reducing  the 
constitutional  powers  of  congress,  which  can  be  done  legiti- 
mately, only  by  amendments  sanctioned  by  a  concurrence  of 
three  fourtiis  of  the  whole  number  jf  legislatures ;  and  then 
only,  where  congress  shall  prefer  to  ^*  conventions,'*  that 
mode  of  tjiking  the  sense  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  people  ; 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  interference  and  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  upon  measures  of  na- 
tional policy  ?  To  carry  on  a  successful  war,  hovv  many  nice- 
ly adjusted  and  mutually  dependent  operations  are  required  ? 
Each  of  such  operations  may  be  regarded  as  a  link  in  achain 
of  causes  and  effects.  It  is  a  chain,  beginning  in  truth,  and 
binding  to  heaven  the  destinies  of  a  nation.  Let  a  link  but 
break,  and  the  nation  sinks.  And  shall  the  unskilful  hand  of 
one  improvident  legislature  be  allowed  to  endanger  such  an 
issue  } 

It  is  utterly  impossible,  that  the  members  of  an  assembly, 
gathered  from  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  of  a  single 
state,  can  be  well  acquainted  with  the  interests  of  thewhole 
United  States.  With  capacity  to  acquire  such  knowledge, 
which  is  not  denied  to  them,  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
combine  the  leisure  and  meditation  necessary  for //^  success- 
ful exertion.  The  very  numerous,  extremely  minute,  but 
highly  important  details  of  state  legislation ,  if  not  neglected, 
in  pursuit  of  distant  objects  beyond  ttieir  sphere  of  action, 
will  alone  suffice  to  consume  as  much  time  as  they  can  afford 
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'  to  spare,  from  their  domestic  avocations.  If  they  insist  upon 
legislating,  by  instructions,  for  thenation,  they  must  neglect 
to  make  laws  for  the  state.  And  to  use  the  language  of  Wash- 
ington, applied  to  a  similar  subject,  their  instructions  will  be, 
*'  the  miniature  of  ill-concerted  andincongruous  projects,  ra- 
ther than  the  organs  ofconsistent  and  wholesome  plans,  diges- 
ted by  common  councils,  and  modified  by  mutual  interests," 

What  will  become  of  the  character  of  the  senate,  of  the 
feelings  and  character  of  its  members?  All  responsibility  of 
that  branch  of  the  legislature  to  the  nation  at  large,  will  at 
length,  be  utterly  destroyed  ;  as  must  be,  in  tine,  all  sensibi- 
lity, among  its  members,  to  public  opinion.  The  failure  of 
an}^  system  of  policy,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  originate, 
will  be  imputed  to  the  interference  of  external  control.  The 
love  of  glory  will  cease  to  inspire  men,  who  set  out  in  a 
course  of  political  action  not  knowing  when  the  mandate  of 
instructions  may  overtake  and  arrest  them. 

What  will  become  of  the  national  government,  and,  indeed, 
the  cause  of  freedom  itself?  Fluctuating  councils,  equally 
unsuited  to  peace  as  to  war,  have  ever  been  the  forerunners 
of  national  ruin.  Should  an  unsteady  policy  distinguish  the 
only  fair  experiment  which  has  ever  been,  or  is  likely  to  be 
made,  on  a  great  scale  of  representative  government ;  how 
great  will  be  the  dismay  of  its  friends,  how  great  the  exulta- 
tion and  triumph  of  its  enemies  ?  How  many  free  govern- 
ments have  been  already  driven  from  the  moorings  of  provi- 
dent foresight,  and  cast  by  the  tempest  of  passion  on  the 
gloomy  and  sullen  shore  of  despotism. 

To  conclude,  this  assembly  will  remark,  that  if  many  of 
these  evils  strike  not  the  apprehension  of  a  state  wherein  the 
balance  of  party  never  fluctuates,  where  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence in  a  settled  majority,  is  capable  of  imparting  a  steady 
course  to  public  measures,  let  its  attention  be  aroused  to  the 
possibility  of  realizing,  when  this  generation  shall  have  pass- 
ed away,  another  order  of  things,  a  new  and  more  equal  or- 
ganization of  parties  ;  when  by  the  incessant  fluctuations  of 
the  state  councils,  the  same  evils  will  be  extended  to  those 
of  the  national  government,  where  the  operations  of  war  and 
negotiation  require  equal  firmness  and  consistency.  When 
hostility  to  an  existing  administration,  private  pique  and  re- 
sentment, the  love  of  power,  the  corruption  of  foreign  influ- 
ence, the  ignoble  speculations  of  sordid  avarice,  or  the  daring 
enterprise  of  a  criminal  ambition,  the  passions  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, but  artful  and  insidious,,  and  possessed  of  abilities 
and  eloquence,   may  become  the  hidden  springs  of  a  majo- 
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rity  of  a  legislature,  however  well  disposed  themselves  ;  and 
in  the  short  compass  of  a  few  days,  or  a  few  hours,  the  whole 
policy  of  ages  may  be  undone,  the  national  characterxle- 
graded,   the  nation  itself  enslaved  and  ruined. 

Hesolved,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  assembly, 
that  no  state  legislature  has  a  right  to  instruct  a  senator  of 
the  United  States ;  and  that,  if  instructed,  no  senator  is  bound 
to  obey  such  instruction. 
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The  Parthcneid,     A  Poem,  from  the  German  of  31. 

^  Ba(/(/essen, 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  somclate  numbers  oHhe  Mer^ 
curedcFraiKe,  the  chief  literary  journal  of  Paris,  we  observed 
an  account  of  anew  German  poem,  under  tiie  foregoing  title, 
of  which  a  translation  had  just  been  publislied  iw  that  capi- 
tal.   The  article  attracted  our  attention  the  more  forcibly,  as 
we  saw  subscribed  to  it,  the  name  of  G,?igiienc,  whom  we  re- 
gard as  the  most  able,   and  who  is  far  from  being  the  most 
indulgent  of  the  Parisian  critics.  We  were  curious  to  know, 
bow  he  would  treat  a  German  poem  of  the  modern  school, 
and  what  the  nature  of  the  poem  w:i^,  which  could  draw  from 
him  a  tolerably  long,  and  seemingly  elaborate  review.     We 
were  not  disappointed  inour  expectation,  of  finding  it  a  work 
of  genius,  and  of  some  oiiginality,   but  were  surprised  at  the 
unlimited  favour,  it  appears  to  have  found,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
rigorous  and  enlightened  censor,    notwithstanding  defects  of 
the  first  magnitude,  which  are  palpable,  both  in  the  plan  and 
tfie  execution.  The  employmentof  mythological  machinery, 
and  allegorical   personages,  as  principal  and  constant  actors 
in  a  poem,  of  which  the  subject  is  a  love  adventure,   of  two 
of  our  supposed  cotemporaries,  humble  inhabitants  of  Swit- 
zerland, is  a  violation  of  probability  and  congruity,  which  no 
reasoning  can  justify,  and  no  poetical  excellence  redeem.   It 
must  shock  the  reader  througliout.^and  be  sufticientto  mar, 
in  a  considerabie  decree,   the  eftect  of  the  hii>:hest  beauties 
of  description  or  sentiment.  In  the  present  case,  it  is  the  more 
exceptioiiabie,  as  it  was  net  necessary,  for  the  production  of 
any  one  (!)  rlie  leading  incidents  of  the  poem,  or  the  accom- 
plishu.entof  any  of   the  purposes,    which  the  author  had  in 
view.  We  took,  nevertheless,  an  interest  in  the  fable,  and  in 
the  quotations  made  by  Mr.  Ginguen^,  sufficient  to  induce 
us  ^o  prepare,   for  our  readers,  an  English  version  of  his  cri- 
tique, under  the  impression,  that  they  are  likely  to  be  aflec- 
ted  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  conceptions  of  the  poet.  We 
were  wiliing,  moreover,  to  profit  of  an  opportunity  to  lay  be- 
fore them,  a  favourable  sample  of  the  present  style  of  perio- 
dical criticism  in  France,  and,  also,  a  complete  specimen  of 
the  kind  of  poetry,  which  continues  to  be  most  popular  with 
all  classes  in  Germany,       The  work,  of  which  we  are  about 
to  publish  Mr.   Ginguene's  account,    has  had  the  most  un- 
bounded success  in   the  latter  country. 

Ii  will  be  perceived,  that  there  is  a  close  affinity,  as  to  tone 
dnd  manner,  between  thisproduction,and  those  of  the  school  of 
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Southe\',  in  England  ;  a  school  formed,  indeed,  upon  tlie  Ger- 
man model.  The  faults  of  both,  their  wild  extravagance  of 
fancy,  their  mawkish  aflfectation  of  simplicity,  the  puling  n/tf5<f- 
n^of  many  of  their  descriptions,  the  revolting,  and,  in  some 
instances,  monstrous  character  of  their  machinery,  have  been 
so  fully  exposed,  and  satirized  with  such  triumphant  ability, 
by  theEdinburgh  reviewers,  that  itwould  be  alike  superfluous 
and  presumptuous  in  us,  to  discuss  the  same  topics,  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  reprehension  or  vindication.  We  ourselves 
are  ready,  in  common  with  our  Scottish  brethren,  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  great  powers  occasionally  displayed,  by  the  class 
of  German  poets  to  whom  we  allude,  and  their  English  fol- 
lowers, and  to  the  signal  beauties,  which,  blended  with  the 
most  unpardonable  absurdities,  are  to  be  found  scattered 
throughout  their  works. 

We  go  further,  and  give  them  credit  for  the  creation  of  a 
new  department  or  genus  of  poetry,  particularly  a  new  and 
delightful  species  of  epic,  which,  when  reduced  to  system, 
and  disburthened  of  several  unnatural  incumbrances,  will 
deserve  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  world.  If  it  be 
ever  brought  to  the  degree  of  perfection,  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable, it  will  open  a  source  of  moral  instruction  superior  to 
the  heroic  epic,  because  conversant  about  what  touches  us 
much  more  nearly  than  the  adventures  of  heroes  ;  we  mean 
the  more  familiar  affections,  modes,  and  actions  of  life.  It 
may  at  the  same  time,  unite  ail  the  advantages  of  the  lyric 
and  descriptive  walks,  together  with  a  considerable  share  of 
dramatic  efficacy.  The  constitution  of  the  poem  of  which 
we  speak,  admits  of  the  richest  pictures  of  external  nature, 
the  noblest  dithyrambic  flights,  the  most  instructive  lessons  of 
practical  morality,  the  most  engaging  and  impressive  exhibi- 
tions of  domestic  virtue,  the  most  powerful  appeals  to  the  heart, 
the  most  interesting  plot  and  episodes,  all  ?2a/wrfl//?/ associated, 
and  contributing,  by  their  combined  and  mutually  reflected 
influence,  to  give  to  each  other  additional  force  and  attraction. 

We  differ  from  the  French  translator  of  the  Partheneid  when 
he  states,  *^  that  the  exclusion  of  all  human  personages,  other 
than  those  of  an  innocent,  tranquil,  and  virtuous  character,  is 
essential  to  the  genius  of  what  he  properly  terms  the  Id^llit 
epopee.'*'*  We  do  not  see  that  this  is  required  by  the  true  theory 
ofthe  poem,  but  believe,  on  the  contrary,  thatits  perfection  de- 
mands theintroductionof  an  opposite  description  of  actors,  in 
order  that  the  efl[iciency  of  contrast  may  be  secured,  and  a 
nearer  approach  had  to  the  truth  of  life.  In  all  compositions, 
probability,  or  fidelity  of  representation,  is  to  be  aimed  at,  as 
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far  as  it  is  consistent  with  their  nature  and  peculiar  design.  In 
this  instance,  the  malignant  passions  may  be  brought  into  ac- 
tion, and  made  to  heighten  the  general  interest,  and  dramatic 
effect  of  the  poem,  without  diminishing  the  improvement  and 
gratification,  the  reader  may  derive  from  it.  But  to  preserve 
the  character  of  refinement  and  dignity,  which  obviously  it 
should  possess,  we  would  banish  all  such  licentious  allusions, 
ludicrous  images,  and  burlesque  scenes,  as  those  which  Ariost'^ 
has  admitted  into  his  work.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  of  thft 
incoherence  of  his  plot,  and  the  extrava^^anceof  his  machine- 
ry, the  Orlando  Furioso,  however,  admirable  and  delightful, 
cannot  be  ranked  in  the  department  of  poetry  under  ccnsider- 
tion.  Nor  can  the  threelast  productions  of  Southey  (although 
approaching  much  nearer)  with  an  action  and  character  so  re- 
mote from  those  of  common  life,  and  a  machinery  so  grotesque, 
and,  in  many  instances,  so  monstrous.  We  would  reject,  as  we 
have  intimated,  all  supernatural  agency,  and  allegorical  per- 
sonages, in  the  case  of  an  Idyllic  Epopee,  because  they  tend 
to  deprive  it  of  the  air  of  probability,  and  are  utterly  super- 
fluous, for  the  attainment  of  any  of  its  characteristic  ends. 

Gesner  has  the  merit  of  striking  out  the  outline  of  the  idyl- 
lic epic,  and  may  well  say,  with  Horace, — 

Libera  per  vacuum  posui  vestigia  princeps 
Non  alieno  meo  pressa  pede. 

Mr.  Voss,  Goethe,  and  the  author  of  the  Partheneid,  who  en- 
gaged in  the  same  career,  have,  in  filling  up  the  canvas,  and 
framing  very  pleasing  compositions,  confined  themselves, 
however,  within  too  narrow  limits  in  some  respects,  and  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  the  true  theory  in  others.  According  to 
our  apprehension,  the  best  model  extant,  is  Scott's  Lady  of 
the  Lake.  In  the  hands  of  a  judicious  critic,  it  might  serve, 
with  respect  to  this  new  department  of  the  epic,  the  purpose 
which  the  Iliad  was  made  to  answer,  with  regard  to  the  old, 
iu  those  of  Aristotle.  The  absence  of  all  preternatural  agen- 
cy from  Scott's  poem,  the  coherence  and  regular  march  of  his 
enchanting  fable,  the  immediate  relation  of  his  delineations 
of  natural  scenery,  and  Highland  manners  to  that  fable,  the 
variety  and  discrimination  with  which  his  characters  are 
drawn,  the  dramatic  excellence  of  his  situations,  are  features, 
which  may  be  selected  as  indispensable  for  imitation,  in  the 
future,  and  correct  composition  of  an  idyllic  epopee.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  we  would  prescribe  an  action  of  a 
more  modern  date,  a  theatre  more  familiar  to  the  mass  of 
readers,  more  of  moral  sentiment  and  moral  painting,  than 
we  have  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.    Under  these  points  of 
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view,  although  the  chef  d'oeuvreof  the  kind,  it  is  not  a  per- 
fect pattern. 

The  poem  of  Mr.  Scott,   however  deservedly  popular  at 
home,   is  not,  we  obserre,   noticed  in  the  French  journals. 
This  circumstance  leads  us  to  infer,  that  it  is  unknown  to  the 
French  critics.  The  antiquated  phraseoloG^y  which  he  has  em- 
ployed, will,  in  fact,  inclependently  of  other  considerations, 
prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  ever  being  at  all  understood, 
or,  atleast,  in  any  degree,  duly  appreciated,  on  the  continent. 
The  idyllic  epopee  may,  perhaps,  admitof  the  utmost  lati- 
tude of  choice,  as  to  meti-e  and  verse;  but  we  consider  all  ob- 
solete or  homely  diction  as  incompatible  with  its  perfection. 
With  respect  to  the  use  of  antiquated  words  and  turns  of 
phrase,  in  this  or  any  other  description  of  modern  poems,  the 
reviewers  already  mentioned,   have  said  enough  to  convince 
the  most  bigotted,  of  its  impolicy  as  well  as  absurdity.  Even 
Dry  den  has  given  some  lessons  on  this  head,  which  we  might 
imagine,  would  not  have  been  overlooked  by  those,   who  stu- 
dy his  writings  with  so  much  assiduity,  and  who  venerate  his 
authority  so  profoundly  as  the  present  masters  of  the  song  in 
England.  In  speaking  of  a  similar  abuse  prevalent  in  his  aay^ 
he  expresses  himself  thus;    '*  One  is  for  raking  in  Chaucer 
(our  English  Ennius)  for  antiquated  words,  whim  are  never  tty 
be  revived^  but  when  sound  or  signifcancj/  is  wanting  in  the  pre- 
sent language.  But  many  of  his  deserve  not  redemption,  any 
more  than  the  crowds  of  men  who  daily  die,  or  are  slain  for 
sixpence  in  a  battle,    merit  to  be  restored- to  life,  if  a  wish 
could  revive  them." 

The  French  have  produced  no  poem  of  the  character  of  the 
Partheneid,  or  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  They  are,  indeed,  at 
this  nwment,  miserably  wanting  in  original  poetic  genius. 
Poetry  is  cultivated  by  numbers  in  Paris,  but  every  day  seems 
to  aggravate  the  degeneracy  of  the  French  muse.  In  the  re- 
centannalsof  their  verse,  we  can  find  nothing  that  is  above  me- 
diocrity. We  doubt  much,  for  reasons,  which  it  would  carry 
us  too  far  to  detail,  whether  France  could,  at  any  time,  have 
produced  the  idyllic  epic  in  any  perfection.  Of  the  heroic, 
they  have  no  specimen  which  deserves  to  rank  with  those,  of 
other  modern  nations,  or  of  the  ancients.  The  Henriade  of  Vol- 
taire ha;?  merely  theforms,  and  noneofthestatpinaoftheepopee. 
We  are  inclined  to  coincide  in  the  sentiment  advanced  by 
the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  in  their  critique  on  the  Columbiad 
of  Bariow, — that  the  season  for  the  epic,  in  the  style  of  the 
old  school,  IS  irrevocably  past.  The  heroic  must,  we  believe, 
be  succeeded  by  tke  idyllic  species.  The  latter  will,  no  doubt, 
be  perfected  in  theory,  and  wrought,  hereafter,  upon  the  in- 
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complete  model  which  Scolt  has  given,  into  the  highest  excel- 
lence. Of  all  poets  living,  Southey,  perhaps,  from  the  natu- 
ral bent  and  plenitude  of  his  genius,  would  be  best  able  to 
execute  this  task.  But  it  would  be  first  necessary  for  him,  to 
workathorough  reformation  in  his  factitious  taste  and  manner; 
to  abjure  his  fondness  for  demons  and  enchanters  ;  to  relin- 
quish his  habits  of  hasty  composition  and  oriental  research;  to 
correct  and  regulate  the  structure  of  his  verse  ;  to  restrain  his 
imagination  within  due  bounds,  and  to  prune  the  luxuriance 
of  his  style.  It  is,  we  think,  in  his  power,  to  secure  an  inde- 
feasible station  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  by  the  side  of  the 
greatest  poetical  worthies,  whom  England  has  produced, 

ClilTIQUE  ON  THE  PARTHENEID. 

Translated  from  the  Mercure  de  France, 

There  was  a  time,  when  the  profession  of  a  man  of  letters^ 
"was  exceedingly  commodious  in  France.  Among  other  of  the 
conveniences  which  it  has  now  lost,  it  enjoyed  that  of  consi- 
dering all  foreign  literature,  as  utterly  insignificant.  We  knew 
generalh/',  that  Italy,  Spain,  England,  and  even  Germany, 
possessed  something,  which  the  people  of  those  countries, 
called  their  literature.  Occasionally,  too,  some  few  transla- 
tions afforded  us  a  loose  idea  of  it:  but  as  their  authors  punc- 
tiliously excluded  from  them,  whatever  might  prove  offensive, 
to  what  was  called  French  taste,  and  as  all  the  works  thus 
Frenchified,  were  still  less  conformable  to  that  taste,  than  the 
originals  themselves,  we  inferred,  that  all  foreign  works  were 
much  inferior  to  ourovvn;  that  there  was  no  genuine  literature 
but  in  France  ;  or,  at  least,  that  nothing  which  did  come  from 
ourselves,  was  well  worth  our  attention. 

Afterwards,  we  seem  to  have  given  into  the  other  extreme. 
We  became  passionately  fond  of  the  English,  and  could  not 
translate  and  praise  Shakespear,  without  exalting  'lim  above 
Corneilie  and  Racine.  More  recently,  the  Germans  have  had 
their  turn.  Our  Tudesco-enthusiasts  would  wrest  the  sceptre 
from  Corneilie,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  to  yield  it  to  Schiller, 
Goethe,  andKotzebue:  according  to  them,  the  barbarous  and 
uncouth  drama  ofGermany,is  to  be  considered  as  the  perfection 
and  maturity,  and  that  of  France,  but  the  infancy,  of  the  art. 

This  kind  of  exaggeration, — asubjectfitter  lor  laughter  thaa 
umbrage, — should  not  prevent  us  from  doing  justice  to  Ger- 
man literature.  It  has  made  great  progress  within  the  last  half 
century,  and,  were  poetry  indebted  to  it,  for  nothing  more  thaa 
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the  id}^!,  siich  as  Gesner  has  given  it  to  the  world,  this 
would  be  a  sufficient  motive  for  gratitude. 

Gesner  has  ennobled  and  enlarged  the  department  of  the 
idyl.  Its  voice  has  acquired  strength,  without  losing  sweet- 
ness. Instead  of  a  trifling  pastoral  scene,  restricted  to  a  few 
interlocutors,  and  circumscribed  within  very  narrow  limits  of 
space  and  time,  it  has  occupied  a  wider  theatre,  lengthened 
its  strain,  and  multiplied  the  number  of  actors.  It  has,  in  a 
word,  become  a  particular  species  of  epopee,  which  leaves 
battles  and  heroic  deeds  to  the  great  epic,  and  employs  itself 
about  the  most  usual  and  simple  actions  of  common  life. 

Germany  has  produced  two  poems  of  this  description,  the 
Louisa  of  M.  Voss,  and  the  Herman  and  Dorothea  of  INL 
Goethe,  both  of  which  have  been  translated  into  French.  M. 
Baggessen  has  recently  added  athird, which  h  ishad  less  success 
than  the  preceding,  but  which  being  more  skilfully  rendered 
into  our  language,  seems  destined  both  to  give  us  a  better 
knowledge  and  to  make  us  fond  of  this  new  department  of  the 
epic.  The  translator  lias  prefixed  some  interesting  observa- 
tions to  his  work;  but  before  we  speak  of  them  let  us  proceed  to 
offer  an  outline  of  the  matterand  plan  of  the  poem  in  question. 

**  An  inhabitant  of  Switzerland,  called  Andros,  a  man  of 
worth  and  simple  manners^  of  a  cultivated  intellect,  and  an 
elevated  character,  has  three  daughters,  no  less  amiable  than 
beautiful,  who  are  desirous  of  visiting  the  most  picturesque 
and  curious  part  of  the  higher  Alps,  of  the  canton  of  Berne, 
Andros  consents  to  the  excursion,  with  the  view,  at  the  same 
time,  of  rendering  it  subservient  to  a  particular  object.  In- 
stead of  conducting  his  daughters  himself,  he  devolves  this 
charge  upon  Norfrank,  a  young  stranger  of  a  noble  mind, 
who  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  his  friend  and  guest,  and 
whom  he  secretly  designs  for  his  son-in-law.  Norfrank 
complies  willmgly,  and  welcomes  the  proposition  as  an  ho- 
nourable mark  of  cor.fidence. 

*'  Mercury,  who  is  introduced  as  the  god  that  presides  over 
the  vulgar  interests  of  life,  or  rather  over  the  blind  and  exclu- 
sive worship  of  those  interests,  incensed  to  see  Norfrank, 
whom  he  detests,  chosen  as  the  guide  of  the  sisters,  in  pre- 
ference to  an  opulent  Bernese, whom  he  particularly  favours, 
undertakes  at  first  to  prevent  ihe  wished-for  pilgrimaoe.  Not 
succeeding  in  this,  he  engages  Love  to  co-operate  in  the 
vengeance  which  he  means  to  take  of  Norfrank.  Accord- 
ingly, Love  inspires  the  youth  with  a  violent  passion  for 
Myris,  the  youngest  and  ruosi  engaging  of  the  three  sisters, 
and  furnishes  him  with  various  opportunities  of  indulging 
this  passion  at  the  expense  of  conscience  and  slory.     The 
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virtue  of  Norfrank  is  thus  subjected  to  many  severe  trials, 
but  assisted  by  the  gods  his  protectors,  he  triumphs  over  the 
snares  of  Love,  as  well  as  the  hate  of  Mercury,  and  leads  his 
companions,  innocently  and  successfully,  to  the  term  of  their 
journey. 

*'  The  action  of  the  poem  concludes  on  the  fifth  day  ;  the 
different  stages  of  the  travellers  constitute  its  theatre,  and  it 
is  entitled  the  Partheneid,  in  allusion  not  only  to  the  inno- 
cence of  the  pilgrims,  but  to  the  name  of  the  spot  where 
their  travels  end.  Such  is,  abstracting  its  ornaments,  details, 
and  accessories,  the  subject  out  of  which  Mr,  Baggessen  has 
composed  a  poem  of  more  than  four  thousand  verses." 

This  analysis  is  copied  literally  from  the  preliminary  dis- 
course of  the  translator.     It  merely  requires  some  little  am- 
plification.    The  place  of  destination  for  the  pilgrims  is  the 
best  known,  and  most  beautiful  of  the  lofty  mountains  1  have 
mentioned.  It  is  called  the  Virgin,  and  the  poet  feigns,  that 
there  exists,  with  respect  to  it,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  a  tradition  of  the  following  purport.  "  Formerly  the 
gods  inhabited  the  valleys  of  Helvetia;  but  at  length  indig- 
nant at  the  growing  wickedness  of  men,  they  withdrew  to  the 
inaccessible  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  ceased  to  be  visible 
to  mortal  eyes.  Urania  alone,  the  goddess  of  innocence  and 
pure  love,  through  tenderness  for  children  and  young  girls, 
whom  she  continues  to  protect,  suffersherself  still  to  be  seen, 
resplendent  with  whiteness,  in  the  azure  regions  of  the  sky." 
It  is  upon  this  simple  fiction  that  the  author  has  grounded 
the  interventiou  of  some  of  the  gods  of  the  ancient  mythology 
in  the  business  of  his  poem.     The  propriety  of  using  such 
machinery  in  treating  a  modern  subject,  is  a  question  which 
the  translator  has  discussed  with  particular  care.  I  shall  recur 
to  this  topic  in  the  sequel.     I  shall  merely  subjoin  here  that 
Mercury,  the  god  of  vulgar  interests,  has  chosen  for  his  resi- 
dence the  lefty  summit  of  the  Niesen,  and  that  Love,  whose 
co-operation  lie  had  solicited  for  his  enterprise,  had  retired 
to  the  most  pleasant  of  the  hills,  which  skirt  the  valley  of 
Hasly;  while  the  two  tutelary  divinities,  Urania  and  Apollo, 
hold  their  empire,  one  upon  the  highest  peak  of  the  Virgin, 
the  other  upon  the  inaccessible  summits  ofi  the  Eigger. 

That  Venus  Urania  should  defend  three  young  virgins 
against  the  gods  of  vile  interest  and  gross  sensuality,  is  alto- 
gether natural.  Apollo  lends  his  aid,  but  chiefly  on  account 
of  Norfrank,  their  companion  and  guide,  who  is  under  his 
immediate  protection.  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  espe- 
cial favour:  It  is  this.  Norfrank  is  a  poet :  not  one  of  those 
pretenders  who  assume  the  name,  because  likely  to  produce 
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sensation  and  effect  in  the  world,  but  one  of  those  rare  beings 
whom  Nature  has  truly  inspired ;  whose  imagination  is  al- 
ways stretched  towards  what  is  great ;  whose  soul  is  always 
intent  on  moral  beauty;  who  abstract  themselves  from  the 
vulgar  things  of  life,  in  order  to  adore  on  the  earth  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  virtue  alone,  and  who  con- 
secrate to  the  description  and  celebration  of  these,  all  the 
fruits  of  their  industry,  and  all  the  energy  of  their  genius. 

An  individual  of  this  character  travelling  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  sublime  exhibitions  and  beautiful  imagery  of  nature, 
with  three  young  and  lovely  girls,  in  that  early  age  of  inno- 
cence which  presents  so  strong  a  temptation  even  to  the 
virtuous,  and  which  it  is  the  first  wish  of  the  vicious  man 
to  blast; — the  passion  which  is  kindled  in  the  heart  of  the 
youthful  poet,  and  the  efforts  made  by  the  two  Divinities  of 
interest  and  sensual  pleasure,  in  order  that  that  passion  may 
cease  to  be  pure,  and  l3ecome  offensive  to  Venus-Urania; — 
the  succour  which  this  chaste  goddess  yields  to  her  favourites, 
to  preserve  them  incorrupt,  and  the  help  which  they  also 
find  in  Apollo,  represented  as  the  god  of  enthusiasm,  in  re- 
ference to  moral  beauty; — such,  together,  are  the  theatre, 
action,  and  actors  of  this  poem,  of  which  the  conception 
must  be  regarded  as  entirely  new,  although  it  belongs  to  a 
department  already  illustrated  by  two  chefs  d'oeuvre  emi- 
nently popular.  Poetical  descriptions  of  the  most  magnificent 
objects;  paintings  of  pure, simple,  and  virginal  manners;  pas- 
sions worthy  of  those  manners;  infine,aningoniousapplication 
of  the  fictions  of  mythology,  enriched  by  new  creations — these 
are  what  the  mere  exposition  of  such  a  subject  authorizes  us  to 
expect,  and  what,  indeed,  we  find  united  in  the  present  work. 

To  begin  with  the  descriptions.  There  are  few  poems  that 
can  boast  of  any  more  rich  and  captivating.  The  scenery 
which  the  author  had  to  depict  is,  without  doubt,  admirable 
and  fitted  to  impart  inspiration ;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
charms  of  the  model,  it  is  the  skill  of  the  pamter  which  gives 
life  and  attraction  to  the  picture.  Moreover,  he  does  not 
confine  himself  to  the  face  of  the  country.  He  dwells  on 
scenes  in  which  he  introduces  his  personages ;  in  the  manner 
of  the  great  landscape-painters,  who  animate  the  beauties  of 
rural  nature  by  the  presence  of  man,  either  in  action  or  con- 
templation. At  one  time  we  have  before  us  three  young  sis- 
ters, overcome  by  heat  and  fatigue,  grouped  on  the  top  of  a 
verdant  hill,  around  a  salient  fountain,  drinking  eagerly  out 
of  its  basin,  plunging  their  fine  arms  in  it,  as  a  refreshment, 
and  with  all  the  gaiety  and  security  of  innocence,  suffering 
their  young  guide  to  quench  his  thirst  out  of  the  palms  ot 
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their  hands.  At  another,  you  are  presented  with  a  tempest 
on  the  lake  of  Thuna,  which  the  poet  describes  in  a  style 
equally  natural  and  terrible;  but  he  places  a  small  skilf  in 
the  niidst  of  the  lake,  and  in  it  the  tliree  sisters,  and  Norfrank, 
already  a  prey  to  the  agitations  of  love.  Thus,  what  would 
otherwise  be  merely  a  grand  and  appalling  spectacle,  is 
imbued  wilh  interest  as  well  as  terror. 

Tlie  fine  cascade  of  Staubach  must  liuve  been  often  depicted 
by  the  German  poets.  It  has  been  minutely  so  by  Haller. 
But  no  antecedent  description  can  equal  that  which  is  given 
in  the  work  before  us.  And  it  is  not  the  presence  of  the  }oung 
pilgrim  and  his  companions  which  constitutes,  although  it  no 
doubt  heightens  the  charm;  it  is  the  skill,  the  imagination^ 
and  the  colouring  of  the  poet.  I  could  cite  n^any  other  in- 
stances of  extraordinary  merit;  among  the  rest  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  rugged  rocks  which  lead  to  the  peak  of  the  Virgin, 
in  the  sixth  book,  the  ascent  of  the  travellers  to  the  summit 
of  TscJnigtn,  in  the  eighth,  &c.  &c. 

Pictures  of  pure,  and  in  some  sort  primitive  manners,  are 
almost  every  where  to  be  found,  when  theactors  of  the  scene 
know  no  other,  and  have  remained  inaccessible  to  the  cor- 
ruption spread  over  the  earth,  as  is  the  highest  summit  of 
Eigger,  to  the  foot  of  the  traveller.  Such  pictures  abound  in 
the  Panheneid,  and  are  recommended  by  the  most  delightful 
and  animated  poetry.  You  see  the  three  sisters,  fresh  as  the 
rose,  c\x\d  pure  as  the  iiiorning  ray,  .sleeping  in  the  same  bed 
at  an  inn,  while  theirj'oung  companion  lies  in  the  next  room. 
You  iiear  the  virginal  hymn  which  thry  sing  by  turns,  on 
perceiving,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  summit  of  the  queen  of 
mountains;  a  hymn  composed  for  them  on  the  way  by  Nor- 
frank, and  which  he  accompanies  with  his  melodious  flute. 
**  O  youth,"  says  tf.e  first  of  the  sisters,  "  smiling  morn  of 
the  day  of  life,  dispose  our  minds  to  the  duties  of  the  age 
which  follows  thee;  may  virtue  and  wisdom,  together  with 
the  graces,  flourish  in  us  !" — •*  Be  for  ever  our  guide,"  ex- 
claims the  second,  "  O  thou  goddess  of  innocence!  Never 
suffer  the  carnation  wliich  embellishes  thy  virginal  cheek  to 
fade  on  ours,  and  let  it  be  the  only  tint  ever  ir.ingled  with  our 
native  roses!" — *'  May  innocence  and  happiness,"  adds  the 
third,  "  unite  in  our  souls  as  do  the  images  of  the  god  of  light, 
and  tlie  queen  of  the  mountains  in  the  limpid  mirror  of  the  lake 
of  Thuni-. !  May  our  days  flow  on  as  tranquil  as  these  waters, 
filled  with  l)eatihc  dreams  and  celestial  prelibations!  May  our 
whole  life  be  buta  long  pilgrimage  to  the  residence  of  Urania!" 

The  reader  will  be  particularly  delighted  with  the  naivet6 
of  the  scene,  where  the  three  sisters  are  exhibited  as  drenched 
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with  rain^  and  Norfrank  is  made  to  leave  them  to  themselves; 
from  a  motive  of  delicacy,  and  under  the  pretext  of  a  visit  to 
another  declivit}'  of  the  mountain.  Seeing  tiiemselves  at  li- 
berty, they  take  off  most  of  their  garments,  sp'ea.l  ihem  in 
the  sun  to  dry,  and  thus,  half-clad,  dance  roun  i  them,  with 
their  arms  encircling  each  other,  in  the  manner  of  the  Graces. 
We  were  ravished  with  the  exquisite  picture  of  the  bathing 
of  their  feet  together  in  a  wooden  vase,  not  far  from  the  hard 
and  awkward  bed  which  Norfrank  had  made  for  himself,  spent, 
like  them,  with  fatigue,  and  then  buried  in  a  profound  sleep. 

"  The  daughters  of  Andros  raising  the  vase  by  a  common 
effort,  bring  it  without  noise  into  their  chamber,  and  place  it 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  bed  of  Norfrank.  Seating  themselves 
about  it,  they  begin  by  throwing  into  the  smoking  water  a 
few  grains  of  salt,  and  pouring  in,  drop  by  drop,  a  salutary 
and  odoriferous  essence  distilled  from  the  cherry,  which  is 
regarded  as  precious  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps.  Ar- 
ranging, afterwards,  with  modest  caution,  the  floating  skirts 
of  their  robes,  they  first  loosen  the  latchets  of  their  sandals, 
then  untie  the  easy  garter,  and,  bending  to  weirds  each  other, 
draw  from  the  ancles  the  white,  elastic  tissue  which  pictures 
its  admirable  shape;  at  this  instant  there  are  placed  on  the 
edge  of  the  vase  three  pair  of  feet  comparable  to  those  of  the 
goddesses  of  Praxiteles.  Cynthia  first  essays  the  temperature 
of  the  bath.  *  Ob,  how  delightful !'  does  she  exclaim  ;  ^  how 
pleasantly  this  water  caresses  the  afflicted  feet.  I  feel  myself, 
as  it  were,  born  anew.'  At  these  words,  Myris  and  Daphne, 
plunging,  also,  their  feet  into  the  wave,  mix  their  expressions 
of  delight  vviih  those  of  Cynthia.  While  thus  refreshing 
themselves,  and  conversing  in  a  low  voice,  the  three  nymphs 
at  the  same  time  throw  oft"  their  light  hats  of  straw,  and  re- 
move the  curious  tortoise-shell  that  confines  their  beautiful 
tresses,  which  then  fall  back,  and  float  at  full  length  in  natu- 
ral ringlets." 

They  continue  to  talk  freely  among  themselves  about  the 
oddness  of  their  situation,  the  adventures  uf  the  day,  and  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  their  journey.  But  Norfrank  awakes. 
Violently  assailed  by  Love  he  catches  m  glimpse  of  the  mys- 
terious proceeding;  he  resists,  however,  the  temptations  of  the 
god:  he  remains  mimoveable,  and  with  his  e3^es  closed;  he 
scarcely  dares  to  breathe,  lest  he  should  disturb  the  security 
of  the  sisters.  "In  the  mean  time  the  latter  withdraw  their 
feet,  one  after  another,  from  the  wooden  vase,  and  placing 
them  on  the  edge,  bend  repeatedly,  and  with  great  caution, 
to  dry  them,  not,  however,  without  silently  and  archly  com- 
paringtheirsizeand  form.  Overjoyed,  and  almost  astonished, 
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to  find  themselves  no  longer  oppressed  by  fatigue,  they  rise 
together,  and,  beconiing  less  uneasy  and  fearful,  they  entwine 
mutually  their  arms  with  an  affectionate  and  playful  air; 
forming  thus  an  enchanting  groupe,  iii  which  the  charms  of 
each  are  heightened  and  embellished  by  those  of  the  other; 
as  the  pink,  the  lily,  and  the  rose,  interwoven  in  the  garland 
of  a  young  bride,  by  n.ixiiig  their  perfume  and  their  colours, 
seem  to  double  their  separate  sweetness  and  lustre." 

The  reader  will  here  perceive  that  the  uniformly  powerful 
effect  of  these  delightful  pictures  is  still  increased  by  the  con- 
trast of  violent  emotions,  which  might  dash  in  an  instant  all 
the  enjoymentsof  the  scene.  This  contrast  wa-,  no  doubt,  in- 
tended by  Mr.  Baggessen,  and  is  maintained  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  his  poem.  For  this  purpose  he  eni ploys  the 
intervention  of  terrestrial  and  sensual  Love.  It  is  this  god, 
who,  disguised  in  the  shape  of  a  butterfl3j,  while  Mercury 
is  concealed  under  that  of  a  beetle,  agitates  the  air  about  the 
head  of  the  young  poet,  and  awakens  him  while  the  sisters 
are  engaged  in  the  manner  ju^t  described.  It  is  he  who,  meta- 
morphosed into  a  humming-bird,  at  the  inn  of  Tliun,  kindles 
such  lively  sensations  in  the  breast  of  Norfrank,  as  he 
enters  the  chamber  of  the  sisters,  and  sees  tliem  yet  asleep. 
"  The  young  man,  forgetting  himself  more  and  more,  is 
at  length  worked  into  ecstacy  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  nymphs,  in  the  midst  of  their  slumbers.  The 
son  of  Venus,  resuming  his  celestial  form,  and  bendmg  his 
bow,  watches  the  moment  when  Norfrank  rivets  his  eye  upon 
the  mouth  of  Myris,  to  discharge  at  him  a  golden-headed 
shaft,  which  buries  itself  in  his  heart.  Pierced  with  the  cruel 
dart,  the  youth  is  scarcely  able  to  stifle,  by  halves,  an  outcry 
of  pain.  The  gay  dreams  of  the  sisters  take  flight  at  the 
noise,  and  all  three  awake  at  the  same  moment,  in  equal 
alarm.  But'  Norfrank  recollects  himself,  retires  without 
being  perceived,  and  returns,  afterwards,  more  composed,  to 
apprize  them  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  set  out.'* 

It  is  in  a  similar  disguise,  that  Love  makes  another  and  more 
dangerous  attack  upon  Norfrank  and  Myris,  in  the  grotto  of 
Mount  Beat.  The  young  man  had  penetrated  into  it,  on  the 
excursion  which  he  had  taken,  in  order  to  give  the  sisters  an 
opportunity,  of  drying  their  garments  at  ease.  Seated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  grotto,  on  the  point  of  a  rock,  near  a  rivulet 
which  purls  through  the  moss,  and  over  the  pebbles,  with  bis 
head  reclined  on  hishands,  and  dreamingof  Myris,  he  watches 
the  lapseof  the  stream,  and  sheds  a  torrent  of  tears,  which  miti- 
gates, in  a  slight  degree,  the  passion  that  consumes  him.  Love 
undertakes  to  conduct  Myris  to  the  spot.  Under  the  form  of  a 
small  bird  of  a  brilliant  plumage  he  captivates  her  attention  and 
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engages  her  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  flies;  she  follows,  and 
thinks  to  seize  him;  he  ascends  the  mountain  ;  she  does  so 
likewise,  and  feels  herself  impelled  forward,  by  a  charm,  which 
she  is  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  She  forgets  that  she  is  already 
at  a  distance  from  her  sisters,  and  no  longer  adverts  to  the 
bareness  of  her  palpitating  bosom  She  imagines,  frequently, 
that  she  has  the  prey  in  her  hands,  but  he  escapes  miraculous- 
ly, as  it  were,  and  at  length  flies  to  the  grotto  for  refuge, 
whither  she  follows  him,  baffled  and  out  of  breath.  The  noise 
which  she  makes  in  entering,  rouses  Norfrank  from  his  reverie. 

"  How  great  hissurprize!  He  sees  Myris,  Myris  herself,  who, 
with  her  arms  outstretched,  her  bosom  uncovered,  her  face  in 
a  glow,  seems  so  be  rushing  to  his  embrace,  with  a  degree  of 
transport  like   that   with   which  a  young  and  tender  wife, 
hastens  to  meet  a  fond  husband,  just  returned  from  a  long 
voyage  beyond  sea.  On  her  side,  Myris  descries  indistinctly, 
through  the  obscurity  of  the  cavern,  Norfrank — ^a  man — a 
phantom, — she  knows  not  what.  At  this  apparition,  her  feet 
remain,  as   it  were,  rooted  in  the  ground.  Immoveable  and 
mute  with  terror,  she  gazes  on  Norfrank,  without,  however, 
fully  recognizing  him.   He  also  contemplates  her,  motionless 
too,  and  in  a  state  between  rapture  and  stupefaction.    At 
length,  the  young  man  rises,  and  advances  a  step  towards 
Myris:  Myris  seeks  to  fly,  retires  a  step,  but  falls  on  a  bank 
of  turf,  bewildered,  terrified,  and  ready  to  swoon.  What  a 
a  storm  does  not  then  gather  in  the  breast  of  Norfrank  !   He 
leans  towards  the  face  of  the  nymph,  as  if  to  reanimate  her 
with  his  breath  ;  but  stops  short,  indignant  at  his  own  trans- 
ports. He  would  take  her  hand,  and  press  it  between  his,  as 
gently  as  thecalix  of  the  rose  presses  the  bud,  which  is  about 
to  open  ;  but  stops  again,  with  the  same  alarm,  as  if  his  hand 
were  to  leave  a  burning  stain  upon  that  of  his  beloved.  He 
murmurs  a  hundred  times  within  himself;  *  I  love  you,  O  My- 
ris!* and  as  often  does  this  audacious  murmur  expire,  before  it 
reaches  his   lips.    He  endeavours  to   fly,  but  an  irresistible 
charm  detains  him  in  the  grotto,  full  as  it  is  of  the  cruel  gofl, 
and  holds  him    in  suspense,   between  the  noblest  and   the 
softest  of  emotions, — between  love  and  virtue." 

A t  lengthj  however,  virtue  tri u  .  phs. Norfrank,  withoutlook- 
ing  behind  him,  rushes  to  the  extremity  of  the  grotto,  and, 
falling  on  his  knees,  implores  the  succour  of  Urania.  He  has 
scarcely  finished  his  prayer,  when  Uraniaherselfappears,or,at 
least,  hi  r  divine  image,  for  she  shows  herself  to  mortals,  only  in 
their  second  sight.  The  celestial  lorm  ahines  upon  him  but  for 
^w  ins.viit,  yet  reuiains  en^^raven  on  his  heart.  He  rises  full  of 
composure  and  resolution,  and  ascends  quickly  to  the  mouth  of- 
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the  grotto.  Ho  finds  no  one  there.  He  goes  out;  he  hears  three 
voices  calling  f;iin;  he  sees  the  sisters  together  at  a  distance. 

'*  He  hasten<5  to  join  iheni.  Myris  then  relates,  how  she  had 
been  engaged,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  bird,  of  wonderful  diminu- 
tivenes?  and  beauty,  which,  flying  from  shrub  to  shrub,  and 
flower  to  fir^wer,  conducted  her,  at  last,  to  a  cavern,  where 
she  beheld  an  extraordinary  vision,  that  had  filled  her  with 
so  much  terror,  as  to  cause  her  to  fall,  and  almost  to  faint.  She 
adds,  that,  having  taken  courage,  and  looked  about  in  the 
cavern,  she  found  herself  alone,  which  convinces  her,  that  the 
vision  was  butamerechimcraof  her  imagination,  ihcoflspring 
of  fear.  This  recital  solves  an  enigma  for  Norfrank,  which, 
until  then,  he  was  unable  to  compreiiend.  Without  saying 
any  thing  to  Myris,  in  order  to  undeceive  her,  he  merely 
smiles  at  her  error  ;  but  she  remarks  the  smile,  and,  in  her 
turn,  divines  what  phantom  it  was,  that  caused  her  alarm." 

The  examples  which  I  have  given,  of  the  advantageous  use 
ivhich  Mr.  Baggessen  has  made,  of  his  mythological  machinery, 
do  not  furnish  the  only  argumentto  be  adduced  in  its  favour. 
With  respect  to  this  important  part  of  the  epopee,  of  whatever 
kind,  we  should  consider  both  the  use  which  the  author  makes 
of  established  inventions,  and  separately  his  own  creations.  It 
should  be  noted,  that  Mr.  Baggessen  always  employs  them 
opportunely  and  appropriately,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  passions  which  he  wishes  to  depict,  and  of  the  extraordi- 
nary scenes,  wherein  he  has  placed  the  action  of  his  poem. 
We  have  seen  above,  the  manner  in  which  he  conducts  the 
agency  of  Love.  It  is  this  god,  the  enemy  of  Norfrank,  who 
originates  all  the  trials  which  he  undergoes,  who  creates  all 
the  obstacles  he  encounters,  and  who  paves  the  way  for  his 
happiness,  by  means  of  that  very  passion,  which  he  fhtends 
as  the  instrument  of  his  destruction.  The  same  spring  is  exer- 
cised, in  the  same  spirit,  to  the  end  of  the  work.  When  no- 
thing remains  to  be  accomplished,  but  a  mutual  declaration 
of  passion,  betv/een  Norfraiskand  Myris,  it  is  their  malicious 
enemy  again,  who  furnishes  them  with  the  opportunity. 

In  gratitude  for  the  favours  and  aid  which  he  had  received 
from  Apollo,  Norfrank  has  promised  to  scan  the  double  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Eigger,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  god.  He 
chooses,  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow,  the  period  of  his 
return  with  the  sisters  from  the  peak  of  the  Virgin  to  the 
middle  of  a  mountain,  rich  in  pasture,  where  he  leaves  them 
towards  the  close  of  the  cvenmg  in  a  cheese-hut,  in  which 
they  prepare  to  retire  to  rest.  Three  of  these  cabins  form  a 
little  hamlet,  frequented  only  by  the  shepherds  of  the  plain^ 
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in  the  season  when  they  ascend  thither,  in  orderto  graze  their 
flocks.  The  middle  one  becomes  the  asylum  of  the  sisters. 

Norfrank  leaves  them,  and  sets  out,  when  the  moon  is  suf- 
ficiently high  above  the  cliffs,  to  enlighten  his  path.  He  de- 
scends the  mountain,  in  order  to  get  to  the  foot  of  the  Eigger, 
the  summitof  which  he  proposes  to  reach.  He  stopsfrom  time 
to  time,  and  casts  a  look  back  on  the  cabin,  which  contains  all 
that  he  holds  most  dear.  Suddenly,  it  appears  to  him,  that  he 
sees  a  number  of  persons  ascending  and  descending,  running 
to  and  fro,  or  standing  motionless,  near  the  three  cabins.  He 
dreads  the  occurrence  of  some  unexpected  danger,  for  his 
companions.  He  returns  with  rapid  strides.  It  was  Love  that 
conjured  up  these  appearances.  The  god,  in  order  to  bring 
him  near  to  Myris,  and  to  cause  him  to  break  his  vow,  had 
assembled  a  number  of  light  clouds  along  the  mountain, 
which,  set  in  motion  by  the  wind,  cheated  the  senses  of  Nor- 
frank. As  30on  as  he  has  seen  the  youth  on  his  return,  he 
glides  into  the  middle  hut,  hovers  about  the  head  of  the  sleep- 
ing Myris,  flaps  her  bosom  roughly  with  his  wings,  and 
fills  it  with  the  keenest  alarms. 

In  the  interval,  Norfrank  arrives  out  of  breath,  and  looks  for 
the  crowd  bethinks  he  had  seen.  Heissoon  undeceived,  smiles 
at  his  mistake,  and  walks  himself  for  a  few  moments,  round  the 
cabin,  keeping  an  attentive  watch.  Myris,  more  and  more  agi- 
tated,reflects  on  the  perils  which  Norfrank  is  to  encounter,quits 
her  straw  couch,  before  pleasant,  now  insufferable,  opens  the 
door  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  goes  out,  inhales  the  fresh  air, 
revives,  becomes  composed  and  ventures  to  advance  a  few  steps 
on  the  enamelled  turf.  Thus,  Myris  on  one  side,  and  Norfrank 
on  his,  move,  for  a  time, round  the  same  point,  but  at  distances 
too  great  to  see,  or  meet  each  other.  Myris  often  raises  her  eyes 
towards  thesummitB  ofEigger,  thinking  of  Norfrank,  his  jour- 
ney, and  his  danger.  All  at  once,  a  terrible  noise  resounds 
through  the  valleys;  it  is  the  distant  tumbling  of  an  avalanche, 
Norfrank  is  immediately  present  to  her  imagination.  She  falls 
on  her  knees,  and  implores,  aloud,  all  the  powers  of  heaven  to 
shield  him.  He  was  then  near  her.  He  sees  her,  hears  her,  and 
kneeling  likewise,  invokes  the  sanje powers  to  grant  happiness 
to  Myris,  even  were  it  to  be  at  the  expense  of  his  own  repose 
or  life.  Myris  hears  him,  sees  him,  passes  from  terror  to  rap- 
ture, and  cannot  but  shed  a  torrent  of  delicious  tears.  Both  re- 
main, for  a  long  time,  prostrate  before  Heaven,  as  happy,  says 
the  poet^asifthey  werealready  imparadised.  Myrisfirstregains 
self-possession  ;  rises,  casts  a  timid  glance  on  Norfrank,  and 
returns  slowly,  and  with  downcast  eyes,  to  the  cabin,  where  her 
sisters  are  asleep.  Norfrank  springs  forward,  reaches  her,  and 
Vol..  IV,  2  A 
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detaining  her  gently  by  the  hand,  which  he,  at  length,  dares  to 
press,  speaks  to  her  with  the  tenderest  overflowings  of  the 
heart,  but  conjures  her  to  suffer  him  to  proceed,  and  accom- 
plish a  sacred  vow.  She  has  nothing  further  to  dread  on  his 
account;  henceforth  he  is  under  the  special  protection  of 
Heaven.  Myris,  in  consenting  to  this,  gives  hmi,  at  the  same 
time,  to  understand  who  it  is  that  she  feels  to  be  the  master 
of  her  destiny.  "  She  withdraws  her  hand  slowly  from  that  of 
Norfrank,enters  the  cabin,  looks  back  once  more,  and  dis- 
appears." 

It  seems  to  me,  that,  if  any  thing  new  were  to  be  devised 
in  the  way  of  alove-declaration,  after  the  multitude  with  which 
our  poems,  plays,  and  novels  auound,  Mr.  Baggessen  has 
found  it,  in  the  one  we  have  just  read.  He  has  done  still  more. 
He  has  raised  from  his  poetic  imagination,  a  divinity,  whose 
existence  seems  to  have  been  revealed  to  him,  in  his  own  ex- 
cursions to  these  lofty  eminences  :  it  is  the  God  of  Vertigo. 
I  know  not  that  their  exists,  in  the  whole  range  of  poetry,  a 
more  novel  and  ingenious  fiction  ;  one  better  adapted  to  the 
subject,  or  more  powerfully  exhibited.  It  fills  an  emire  canto 
of  the  poem,  and  we  should  have  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
the  work,  were  we  not  acquainted  with  an  invention,  which 
the  world,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  not  hesitate  to  call  admirable, 
some  centuries  hence. 

The  three  young  pilgrims  and  their  guide,  after  many  fa* 
tigues  and  dangers,  are  upon  the  point  of  consummating  their 
enterprize,  and  reaching  the  peak  of  Urania's  mountain,  when 
they  find  themselves  stopped,  on  the  brink  of  a  wide  and  deep 
precipice.  It  is  not  to  be  avoided,  nor  can  it  be  crossed  but  by 
a  single  path,  narrow,  steep,  slippery,  and  upon  a  ridge  of  per- 
pendicular rocks.  The  three  sisters  turn  pale,  and  remain  mo- 
tionless. Norfrank  alone  is  undismayed.  Accustomed  to  climb 
the  Alps, — full  of  resolution  and  vigour, — he  offers  to  carry 
over  each  of  his  companions,  by  turns,  in  his  arms,  when 
they  have  fastened  a  bandage  on  their  eyes,  to  prevent  giddi- 
ness, and  anexcess  of  fright.  The  sisters  hesitate,  blush,  con- 
sult together :  but  necessity  urges,  the  proposition  isaccepted, 
and  the  bandage  tied.  Norfrank  raises  the  eldest,  and  crosses 
with  her  unhurt,  he  takes  the  second,  and  does  the  same  He 
returns  to  the  third,  to  his  adored  Myris,  who  expects  him 
with  confidence,  although  not  without  some  remains  of  dread. 

But  their  implacable  enemy,  Love,  has  sworn  to  obstruct 
their  passage.  He  bends  his  flight  to  the  glaciers  of  Schreck- 
horn,the  summit  of  which  is  justly  called  the  peak  of  terror. 

**  On  the  highest  point  of  this  inaccessible  mountain^ 
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dwells,  between  Ol5mfipus  and  the  earth,  a  formidable  divinity, 
a  monster  among  the  immortals,  and  whom  they  themselves 
cannot  approach  without  terror.  He  is  denominated  Vertigo 
by  the  human  race,  and  is  without  name  among  the  gods.  He 
was  engendered  in  the  early  horrors  of  chaos,  and  is  the  off- 
spring of  the  fortuitous  union  of  the  heavens,  and  of  infernal 
night.  Ruin,  confusion,  disorder  and  the  transitory  associa- 
tion of  hostile  substances  and  forms,  are  his  sole  delight,  and 
what  he  labours  to  produce.  He  cannot,  without  a  degree  of 
torture,  which  would  at  once  annihilate  a  mortal  being,  con- 
template either  the  spheres  which  revolve  in  the  immensity 
of  space,  or  the  unchangeable  creations  of  nature.  But  he 
delights  in  looking  on  the  works  of  man.  Sometimes,  motion- 
less and  silent  on  his  icy  throne,  he  suffers  his  eye  to  wander 
at  random  in  the  profundity  of  vacuum  ;  at  others,  full  of 
agitation  and  menace,  he  hovers  over  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, visits  the  precipices,  and  hides  himself  in  their  depths. 
Woe  to  him  who  then  ventures  on  the  brink  of  those  preci- 
pices !  He  suddenly  feels  the  earth  slide  from  beneath  his 
feet;  hesees  the  heavensrecede  rapidly  into  infinite  space, and 
the  mountains,  shaken  to  the  centre,  wheel  in  eddies  about 
him." 

The  aspect  of  this  horrible  spot  terrifies  Love,  v*'ithout, 
howev'er,  diverting  him  from  his  purpose.  He  flies  in  spiral 
circles  round  the  sharpest  point ;  he  reaches  the  top  ;  he  al- 
ready perceives  the  demon  who  dwells  there,  and,  casting 
but  one  oblique  and  hasty  glance  on  him,  is  seized  with 
horror.  He  immediately  fastens  his  bandage  on  his  ej'es, 
and  then,  accosting  the  hideous  giant,  he  denounces  the 
hardy  wretch,  who  had  twice  braved  his  power  in  the  depen- 
dencies of  his  empire,  and  almost  at  the  foot  of  his  throne. 
He  beseeches  him  to  descend  into  the  abyss,  over  which  Nor- 
frank  has  to  pass  once  more;  to  appear  before  him  unawares, 
and  to  exert  over  him  all  the  potency  of  his  spells.  The  god 
of  Vertigo  answers  by  a  nod,  as  a  mark  of  approbation.  "  At 
this  signal  of  their  monarch,  the  caverns  of  Schreckhorn  send 
•forth  a  hollow  murmur,  and  every  rock  trembles  to  its  base.*' 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conductor  of  the  nymphs  of  Urania 
had  returned  to  Myris ;  he  already  holds  her  in  his  arms,  pal- 
pitating with  love  and  joy  ; — he  reaches  the  difficult  pass. 
'*At  this  very  instant,  the  monarch  of  Schreckhorn,  enveloped 
in  a  black  cloud,  was  descending  with  a  rapid  flight.  Before 
plunging  into  the  precipice,  he  hovers  for  some  moments 
over  the  head  of  Norfrank,  and  Norfrank  begins  to  shudder, 
and  turn  pale.  By  degrees,  his  senses  wander,  every   thing 
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changes  about  hin,  and  presents  a  scene  of  confusion  to  his 
eyes.  The  path  appears  to  him  more  steep,  the  abyss  deeper, 
and  the  rock 'slippery .  He  endeavours  to  proceed ;  he  totters  ; 
and  has  scarcely  strength  enough  left,  to  maintain  him  on  his 
feet.  Myris  perceives  his  weakness,  and  her  alarm  serves  to 
increase  his  dismay.  But  the  struggle  is  now  at  an  end  ;  Nor- 
frank  is  no  longer  master  of  himself;  he  feels,  for  the  first 
time,  the  influence  of  Vertigo,  that  redoubtable  divinity  of 
the  Alps.  For  the  first  time,  he  has  the  odious  giant  complete- 
ly unveiled  to  his  sight;  he  views  him  emerge,  with  the  im- 
petuosity of  thunder,  from  the  cloud  which  enveloped  him, 
rush  into  the  hollow  of  the  precipice,  and  there  suspend  him- 
self, with  a  furious  andmenacing  aspect.'* 

*'  In  one  hand,  the  Demon  waves  an  immense  shield,  on  the 
contour  of  which,  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  ghastly,  fantas- 
tical shapes  are  depicted.  It  has  a  concave  surface,  and  a  ma- 
gic polish,  which  reflects  all  the  objects  of  nature  in  an  un- 
faithful manner,  by  images  unsteady  and  confused,  and  of  an 
inordinate  size.  Scarcely  had  Norfrankcast  a  glance  on  this 
shield,  when  the  mountains  seemed  to  him  to  slide  suddenly 
back,  to  the  confines  of  the  horizon,  their  summits  to  be  up- 
turned, and  lengthened  indefinitely  in  the  regions  of  space. 
The  celestial  canopy  (such  is  the  dreadful  illusion  of  his 
vision  !)  had  fallen,  irrttantaneously,  to  the  level  of  the  earth, 
and  the  earth  had  sprung  np  to  thac  of  the  celestial  canopy. 
He  turns,  and  imagines  that  the  whole  universe  turns  also, 
with  an  accelerated  motion,  in  a  vortex  that  embraces  the 
immensity  of  space." 

"  Overpowered  by  these  horrible  appearances,  Norfrank 
has  himself  become  an  object  of  terror.  His  hair  stands  erect 
on  his  head  ;  the  sweat  courses  rapidly,  in  icy  drops,  down 
his  face ;  his  knees  bend  ;  he  is  abJout  to  fall,  and,  if  he  falls 
into  the  abyss,  his  forehead  must  dash  and  split,  against  the 
shield  of  the  victorious  Vertigo.  But  in  this  his  mortal  agony, 
one  recollection  survives,  that  of  the  adored  object,  who 
trembles  iu  his  arms,  one  thought  still  fills  his  mind — the 
danger  of  Myris.  It  is  to  save  her,  that  he  makes  a  last  effort. 
He  bends  back,  in  order  that  she  may  slide  gently  to  the 
ground,  and  the  instant  after,  falls  himself  backward  on  the 
rock.  Myris,  distracted,  tears  the  bandage  from  her  head, 
and  sees  Norfrank  motionless,  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  his 
forehead  the  colour  of  death.  She  swoons  away  at  his  side. 
Thus  fall  together,  levelled  by  the  same  storm,  the  elm,  with 
its  vast  umbrage,  the  pride  of  a  solitary  hill,  and  the  vine 
which  clung  to  its  branches.    But  the  gods  had  not  entirey 
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abandoned  innocence.  The  arrows  of  Apollo  had  already  put 
the  monster  of  Schreckhornto  flight,  and  Norfrank  had  begun 
to  recover  his  senses.  Soon  restored  to  himself,  he  opens  his 
eyes,  and  the  first  object  that  he  perceives  isMyris,  lying  in- 
animate on  the  rockj  like  the  lily,  that  droops,  when  severed, 
by  the  scythe,  from  the  maternal  stem." 

He  rises  upon  one  knee,  and,  with  his  hands  uplifted  to 
heaven,  addresses  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  god  of  day.  His 
supplications  are  heard;  Myris  revives;  he  takes  her  once 
more  in  his  arms ;  but  another  prodigy  suspends  his  enter- 
prize*  Apollo  does  not  rest  satisfied,  with  having  put  the  god 
of  Vertigo  to  flight.  He  is  apprehensive,  that  his  prot^g^, 
from  some  remains  of  debility,  may  be  unable  to  achieve  the 
dangerous  pass  in  safety.  The  rays  of  the  god  penetrate,  and 
loosen,  in  an  instant,  some  enormous  masses  of  snow  and  ice. 
They  are  quickly  detached  from  the  mountain,  roll  down, 
tumble,  with  a  tremendous  noise,  into  the  abyss,  which  Nor- 
frank  was  preparing  to  traverse  for  the  third  time,  and  fill  it 
up  entirely.  After  the  fresh  alarm,  which  this  extraordinary 
phenomenon  occasions,  the  four  travellers  are  reunited,  and 
succeed  in  reaching  the  peak  of  the  Virgin. 

Itmust  be  acknowledged,  that  a  creation  like  the  foregoing, 
is  sufficient  to  give  character  to  an  entire  work,  and  to  entitle 
the  author  to  a  distinguished  place  on  f^arnassus.  I  could  wish 
it  were  compatible  with  my  limits  to  quote  the  picture  of  the 
god  of  winter,  to  whom  Mr.  Baggessen  assigns  a  throne,  higher 
than  all  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  TJiere  are,  in  this  descrip- 
tion, traits  which  another  poet  might,  perhaps,  have  imagined, 
at  the  sight  or  recollection,  of  these  vast  and  mountainous 
solitudes  of  ice ;  but  the  following,  for  example, is  one,  which 
coujd  be  conceived  only  in  the  head  of  a  northern  bard,  con^ 
scious  of  his  strength,  and  despising  the  opinion  which  poets, 
born  in  milder  climates,  entertain  of  their  hyperborean  bre- 
thren, and  of  themselves.  *'  From  the  empyrean  of  his  inac- 
cessible palaces,  the  god  hears  with  pity  the  blasphemies  of 
effeminate  poets,  and  the  murmurs  of  degenerate  nations, 
who  are  ignorant  of,  or  who  outrage  his  divinity.  Solemn, 
austere,  an  enemy  to  petulant  mirth,  it  is  he  that  inspires 
mortals  with  the  composure  necessary  for  sublime  meditations, 
and  helps  them  to  triumph  over  the  illusions  and  ebriety  of 
the  senses,  before  which  all  elevation  of  soul,  and  vigour  of 
thought  disappear.  If  he  has  no  particular  gifts  of  his  own,  to 
bestow  on  the  earth,  he  watches  over  the  preservation  of  those 
which  it  receives  from  the  other  gods.  Oftentimes,  often  in- 
deed, he  prevents  uature  from  falling  into  a  destructive  Ian- 
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guor,  and  rescues  the  innumerable  germs  of  life,  from  the 
consuming  fire  of  pestilence,  and  the  ravages  of  putridity. 
The  inhabitants  of  Olympus  recognize  and  venerate  his 
power.  Urania  visits  him  frequently,  in  the  serenity  of  his 
nights.  Apollo  himself  respects  him,  and  blesses,  with  his 
choicest  inspirations,  those  only,  whose  intellect  the  austere 
divinity  has  purified,  and  strengthened." 

The  translator  of  the  poem,  in  \{\s  preliminary  reflections, 
very  justly  extols  the  whole  of  this  magnificent  description 
of  Winter,  and,  with  equal  propriety,  compares  the  fiction  of 
the  god  of  Vertigo  to  the  most  celebrated,  and,  perhaps,  the 
grandest,  of  all  the  fictions  of  modern  poetry;  that  of  the 
Giant  Adamastor,  in  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens.  But  it  is  time 
to  say  something  of  the  discourse,  prefixed  to  this  translation 
of  the  Partheneid. 

The  first  object  of  the  translator,  in  this  discourse,  is  to  as- 
certain and  characterize  the  department  of  composition,  in 
which  his  author  has  written  ;  to  establish  its  fundamental  laws, 
by  making  them  harmonize,  with  thetheoiy  of  the  other  de- 
partments. This  was,  undoubtedly,  a  point  of  some  impor- 
tance. The  poem  of  the  Partheneid  is  the  third  in  succession 
of  its  kind  :  Louisa  and  Heiman  and  Dorothea  preceded  it. 
Three  brilliant  and  successful  specimens  consecrate,  for  the 
future,  this  species  of  epopee,  which  is  neither  the  heroic 
nor  the  romantic,  but  which  has  a  character  of  its  own, — 
a  distinguishing  seal;  and  for  which,  in  fine,  a  name  should 
be  devised,  fitted  to  indicate  that  character.  We  have  seen, 
moreoverj  that  these  poems  owe  their  birth  to  the  idyl,  such 
as  Gesnerhas  given  it,  illustrated  and  ennobled  by  fictions, 
animated  by  a  greater  number  of  actors,  and  extended  over 
a  wider  theatre.  The  translator  does  then  but  comply  with 
the  most  natural  analogy,  when  he  proposes  to  denominate 
this  new  species  of  poem  the  idyllic. 

In  order  to  prove,that  the  discrimination  is  just  and  substan- 
tial,heanalyzesrigorously,  theestablished  forms  of  poetic  com- 
position, and  shows,  with.;ut  difficult}^,  that  each  of  them  ap«r 
plies  to  objects,  from  which  result  im^jressions  and  effects, 
quite  different  and  distinct ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  several 
of  these  forms  approach  near  to,  and  i-esemble  each  <nher,  by 
the  impressions  which  they  themselves  produce.  Hence  he 
concludes,  that  the  various  kmds  of  poem  should  be  distin- 
guished and  classed,  rather  according  to  the  different  im- 
pressions excited,  than  tc  the  different  forms  established. 
He  is  sensible,  that  the  full  exposition  of  this  conse* 
queuce>  would  involve  him  in  too  long  and  intricate  A 
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discussion,  and  contents  himself,  therefore,  with  merely  sug- 
gesting it  as  a  principle,  upon  which  might  be  built  the 
theory  of  the  kind  of  epopee,  which  he  proposes  to  style  idyl^ 
lie.  He  adds,  that  it  belongs  to  this  kind  of  poetry,  as  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic,  to  represent  man  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity,  innocence,  and  simplicity,  in  which  he  enjoys 
freely,  all  the  happiness  of  which  his  nature  is  practically 
susceptible,  or  as  much,  as  the  imagination  can,  without  a 
gross  violation  of  probability,  suppose  it  capable  of  admit- 
ting. He  acknowledges,  that  this  notion  would  appear,  at 
first  view,  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  generally  entertained  of 
pastoral  poetry;  buthe  points  out  the  difference,  and  demon- 
strates, that  pastoral  poetry  is  but  a  species  of  the  idyllic 
genus,  and  not  even  the  most  noble  or  interesting  species. 

He  traces  all  the  pecliar  elevation  and  interest  of  this  genus, 
in  some  episodical  parts  of  the  four  great  epic  poems,  of 
which  the  principal  end  is  not,  certainly,  to  excite  the  same 
emotions  as  the  idyl;— in  the  picture  which  Virgil  draws,  of 
the  second  existence  of  the  virtuous  in  the  shades  of  Elysium  ; 
in  that  which  Tasso  gives,  of  the  flight  of  Herminia  among 
the  shepherds  of  the  Jordan ;  in  that  of  the  isle  of  the  Nereids, 
where  Camoens  conducts  Gama;  and  in  one,  perhaps,  supe- 
rior to  them  all,  that  which  Milton  has  traced  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise,  and  of  the  loves  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The  more  a 
general  work  possesses  of  the  dignity  and  interest  of  these 
episodical  compositions,  the  nearer  will  it  approach  to  the 
perfection,  of  which  the  idyllic  poem  is  susceptible.  But, 
without  reaching  this  degree  of  perfection,  the  translator 
thinks  the  idyl  sufficiently  marked  out  and  individuated,  **  by 
the  absence  of  all  factitious  ills,  of  the  torment  of  the  angry 
passions,  of  the  disquietudes  of  vanity,  of  all  the  wants  which 
man  has  created  for  himself,  and  which  so  often  destroy  his 
relish  for  the  goods  of  nature,  and,  particularly,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  such  vices  and  caprices,  as  would  prevent  him  from 
being,  or  appearing,  worthy  of  those  goods." 

This  special  character  pervades  the  Louisa  of  M.  Voss.  It 
is  somewhat  more  vague,  or  rather  more  mixed,  in  the  Her- 
man and  Dorothea  of  Goethe.  The  author  of  the  reflections^ 
gives  a  brief  analysis  of  these  two  poems,  and  shows  clearly, 
in  what  consists  the  difference  between  them.  This  analysis 
conducts  him  to  that  of  the  Partheneid.  He  dwells  longer  on 
the  latter,  and  specifies  what  it  has  in  common  with  the  two 
others,  and  in  what  respects  it  differs  from  them.  The  use 
which  Mr.  Baggessen  makes  of  mythological  machinery  is 
first  explained,  and  then  justified  in  an  ingenious  manner, 
and  with  sufficient  force,  perhaps,  to  satisfy  every  man,  who 
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adverts  to  the  concessions  which  are  required  from  reason, 
when  transported  into  the  regions  of  fancy.  Either  I  arn  my- 
self much  mistaken,  or  the  quotations  I  have  made  from  the 
work,  will  support  what  I  here  advance. 

The  combination  of  epic  with  descriptive  poetry,  is  ano- 
ther distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  Partheneid.  ''  Mr, 
Baggessen,"  says  the  translator,  "  conceived  the  idea  of  his 
poem  in  the  midst  of  the  Helvetic  Alps,  in  presence  of  the 
most  admirable  beauties  of  rural  nature,  and  in  all  the  viva** 
city  of  those  emotions,  which  such  a  spectacle  is  calculated 
to  awaken.  What  he  felt,  he  wished  to  paint.  He  projected  a 
poetical  delineation  of  the  grand  objects  before  him.  iSlothing 
more  would  seem  likely  to  result  from  this  scheme,  than  a 
descriptive  poem ;  but  our  author  was  more  happily  inspired. 
He  formed  the  design  of  grafting  the  pictures  of  nature  upon 
the  plan  of  an  epopee, — of  making  the  spots  he  wished  to 
describe,  the  scene  of  a  particular  action,  and  of  an  action 
either  suiting,  or  requiring  the  kind  of  description ^  he  had 
in  view.*' 

Here  the  translator  declares  himself,  decidedly  in  favour, 
of  the  admixture  of  a  human  action  with  descriptions,  in  pre- 
ference to  poetry  merely  descriptive.  He  does  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  biassed,  by  the  many  brilliant  and  successful 
examples  of  the  latter,  which  we  have  already  in  our  pos- 
session ;  but  investigates  the  principle  of  the  pleasure  they 
communicate,  and  argues  justly,  that  it  is  far  less  forcible  and 
pregnant,  than  in  the  other  case.  He  proceeds  to  remark, 
and  with  much  truth,  that  the  objects  and  phenomena  of  na- 
ture have  not,  nor  can  they  have,  a  real  poetical  character 
and  interest;  but  only  inasmuch  as  they  bear  some  relation, 
some  affinity  to  our  internal  feelings,  and  are  capable  of 
producing  an  association  of  ideas,  compounded,  in  part,  of 
what  is  personal  to  our  nature, 

I  shall  stop  here,  remarking  only  in  conclusion,  that  the 
translator  has  executed  his  task,  in  a  truly  elegant  and  philo- 
sophical manner,  and  that  (if  I  may  judge  of  the  impressions 
of  others  by  my  own)  this  volume  will  be  found  delightful, 
both  to  the  fancy  and  the  judgment. 
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M€ssa(ye  of  the  President  of  the   United  States  to  both  houses  v/ 


Congress. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States, 

I  communicate  to  congress  for  their  information  copies  and 
extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Secretary  of  Stute,  and 
the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  Paris.  These 
docuiuents  will  piace  before  congress  the  actual  posture  of  ouf 
relations  with  France. 

JAMES  MADISON, 

May  26,  1812. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Letters  from  the  Secretary  cf  State  to  Air.  Barlow.- 

Mr.  Monroe,  Secretari/  of  StatCy  to  Joel  Bartotjo,  Esq- 

SIR,  Department  of  State,  July  26,  1811- 

IT  is  the  desire  of  the  president  that  you  should  set  out,  with- 
out delay  for  Paris,  to  commence  the  daties  of  the  office  of  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  the  emperor  of  France,  with  which  you  are 
invested.  A  frigate,  prepared  for  your  accommo<:lation,  v>ill  re- 
ceive you  at  Annapolis,  and  convey  you  to  the  most  convenient 
port  of  that  country.  I  enclose  you  a  commission  and  letter  of 
credence,  with  sucli  other  documents  as  are  necessary  to  illustrate 
the  subjects  on  which  you  will  have  to  act. 

With  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  oflice  you  are  too  well  acquaint- 
ed to  require  any  comment  on  them  in  this  letter.  There  are, 
however,  some  subjects  of  peculiar  importance,  which  will  claim 
your  attention  immediately  after  your  reception.  On  these  it  is 
proper  that  you  should  know  distinctly  the  sentiments  of  the  pre- 
sident. 

The  United  States  have  claims  on  France,  which  it  is  expected 
that  her  government  will  satisfy  to  tlieir  full  extent  and  without 
delay.  These  arc  founded  partly  on  the  late  arrangemeiityby  whicfc 
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the  non- importation  law  of  the  1st  May,  1810,  was  carrlecl  into  ef- 
fect against  Great  Britain,  and  partly  on  injuries  to  their  com- 
merce, committed  in  the  high  seas  and  in  Frencli  ports. 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  claims  of  the  first  class,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  examine  minutely  their  nature  and  extent.  The  present 
is  a  proper  time  to  make  this  examination  and  to  press  a  compli- 
ance with  the  arrangement,  in  every  circumstance,  on  its  just 
principles,  on  the  government  of  France.  The  President,  con- 
scious that  the  United  States  liave  performed  every  act  that  was 
stipulated  on  their  part,  with  the  most  perfect  good  faith,  expects 
a  like  performance  on  the  part  of  France.  He  considers  it  pecu- 
liarly incumbent  on  him  to  request  such  explanations  from  her 
government,  as  will  dissipate  all  doubt  of  what  he  may  expect 
from  it  in  future,  on  this  and  every  other  question  depending  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

By  the  act  of  May  1st,  1810,  it  was  declared,  that  in  case  Great 
Britain  or  France  should,  before  the  3rd  day  of  March,  181 1,  so  re- 
voke or  modify  her  edicts  as  that  they  should  cease  to  violate  the 
neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  which  fcict  the  Presider^t 
should  declare  by  proclamation  ;  and  if  the  other  nation  should  not, 
within  three  months  thereafter,  revoke  or  modify  its  edicts  in  like 
manner,  then  the  3d,  4th,  6th,  7th,  Sth,  9th,  10th,  and  18th  sec- 
tions of  the  act,  entitled  **  An  act  to  interdict  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  France, 
&c."  should,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  three  months,  from 
the  date  of  the  proclamation  aforesaid,  be  revived,  and  have  full 
force  and  effect,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  dominions,  colonies,  and 
dependencies,  and  to  the  articles,  the  growth,  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  the  dominions,  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  nation 
thus  refusing  or  neglecting  to  revoke  or  modify  its  edicts,  in  the 
manner  aforesaid. 

This  act  having  been  promulgated  and  made  known  to  the  go- 
vernments of  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  minister  of  the  latter, 
by  note,  bearing  date  on  the  5th  August,  1810,  addressed  to  tl>e 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  declared 
that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  were  revoked,  the  revocation 
to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  November  fbllowing  ;  but  that  this  mea- 
sure was  adopted  in  compliance  with  the  law  of  1st  May,  1810, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  condition  contained  in  it,  and  in  full  con- 
fidence that  that  condition  would  be  enforced  against  Great  Bri- 
tain, if  she  did  not  revoke  her  orders  in  council,  and  renounce  the 
new  principles  of  blockade. 

This  declaration  o^  the  emperor  of  France  was  considered  a  suf- 
ficient ground  for  the  president  to  act  on  :  it  was  explicit  as  to  its 
object  and  equally  so  as  to  its  import.  The  decrees  of  Berlin  and 
Milan,  which  had  violated  our  neutral  rights,  were  said  to  be  re- 
pealed, to  take  effect  at  a  subsequent  day,  at  no  distant  period,  the 
interval  apparently  intended  to  allow  full  time  for  the  communi- 
cation of  the  measure  to  this  government.     The  declaration  had, 
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too,  all  the  formality  which  such  an  act  could  admit  of,  being 
through  the  official  organ  on  both  sides — from  the  French  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs,  to  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  at  Paris. 

In  consequence  of  this  note,  from  the  French  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  of  the  5th  August,  1810,  the  president  proceeded,  on  the 
2d  November,  following,  to  issue  the  proclamation,  enjoined  by 
the  act  of  May  1st,  of  the  same  year,  to  declare  that  all  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  it,  should  cease  and  be  discontinued,  in  relation 
to  France  and  her  dependencies.  And,  in  confirmation  of  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  President,  the  Congress  did,  on  the  2d  March, 
1811,  pass  an  act,  whereby  the  non-importation  system,  provided 
for  by  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  18th  sections 
of  the  act,  entitled  **  An  act  to  interdict  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  France  and  their 
dependencies,"  was  declared  to  be  in  force  against  Great  Britain, 
her  colonies  and  dependencies,  with  a  provision  in  favour  of  such 
\''essels  or  merchandizes  as  might  be  seized  before  it  was  known 
that  Great  Britain  had  revoked  or  modified  her  edicts,  within  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  required  by  the  ,said  act,  if  such  should 
be  the  case  :  and  with  a  provision,  also,  in  favour  of  any  ships  or 
cargoes  owned  wholly  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which  had 
cleared  out  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  for  any  other  port  be- 
yond the  same,  prior  to  the  second  day  of  November,  1810.  Both 
of  these  provisions  were,  in  strict  justice  and  good  faith,  due  to 
the  parties  to  be  effected  by  the  law  ;  they  were  also  conformable 
to  the  spirit  of  the  arrangement,  to  execute  which  the  law  was 
passed.  As  Great  Britain  did  not  revoke  or  modify  her  edicts,  in 
the  manner  proposed,  the  first  provision  had  no  effect. 

I  will  now  inquire  whether  France  has  performed  her  part  of  this 
arrangement. 

It  is  understood  that  the  blockade  of  the  British  Isles  is  revoked. 
The  revocation  having  been  officially  declared,  and  no  vessel  tra- 
ding to  them  having  been  condemned  or  taken  on  the  high  seas 
tliat  we  know  of,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  tlie  measure  is  relin- 
quished. It  appears,  too,  that  no  American  vessel  has  been  con- 
demned in  France  for  having  been  visited  at  sea  by  an  English 
ship,  or  for  having  been  searched  or  carried  into  England  or  sub- 
jected to  impositions  there.  On  the  sea,  therefore^  France  is  un- 
derstood to  have  changed  her  system. 

Although  such  is  the  light  in  which  the  conduct  of  France  is 
viewed,  in  regard  to  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
since  the  first  of  November  last,  it  w411,  nevertheless,  be  proper 
for  you  to  investigate  fully  the  whole  subject,  and  to  see  that  no- 
thing has  been,  or  shall  be  omitted  on  her  part  in  future,  which 
the  United  States  have  a  right  to  claim. 

Your  early  and  particular  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  great 
subject  of  the  commercial  relation  which  is  to  subsist  in  future 
between  the  United  States  and  France.    The  President  expects 
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that  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  will  be  placed  in  the  port 
of  France  on  such  a  footing  as  to  afford  to  it  a  fair  market,  and  to 
the  industry  and  enterprize  of  their  people  a  reasonable  encou<*iL:e- 
nient  An  arrangement  to  this  effect  was  looked  for  immediately 
after  the  revocation  of  the  decrees;  but  it  appears  from  the  docu- 
ments in  this  department  that  that  was  not  the  case;  on  tlie  con- 
trary, that  our  commerce  has  been  subjected  to  the  greatest  dis- 
couragement, or  rather  to  the  most  opp-essive  restruints;  that  the 
vessels  which  carried  coifee,  sugar,  &c,  though  sailing  directly 
from  the  United  States  to  a  French  port,  were  held  in  a  state  of 
sequestration  on  the  principle  that  the  trade  was  prohibited,  and 
that  the  importation  o.  those  articles  was  not  only  unliwful,  but 
criminal  -,  that  even  the  vessels  which  carried  the  unquestionable 
productions  of  the  United  States  were  exposed  to  great  and  ex- 
pensive delays,  to  tedious  invoptioations  in  unusual  forms,  and  to 
exorbitant  duties.  In  short,  that  the  oi'iinary  usages  of  commerce 
between  friendly  nations  w^re  aoaiidoned. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan 
were  revoked,  the  revocation  to  take  effect  on  the  first  November 
last,  it  was  natural  for  our  merchants  to  rush  into  the  ports  of 
France  to  take  advantage  of  a  market  to  which  they  thought  they 
were  invited.  All  these  restraints,  therefore,  have  been  unjust  ia 
regard  to  the  parties  who  suffered  by  them  ;  nor  can  they  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  respect  which  was  due  to  this  government.  If  France 
had  wished  to  exclude  the  American  commerce  from  her  ports, 
she  ^'Ught  to  have  declared  it  to  this  government,  in  explicit  terms, 
in  which  case  due  notice  would  have  been  given  of  it  to  the  Ame* 
rican  merchants,  who  would  either  have  avoided  her  ports,  or 
gone  there  at  their  own  hazard.  But  to  suffer  them  to  enter  her 
ports,  under  such  circumstances,  and  to  detain  them  there,  under 
any  pretext  whatever,  cannot  be  justified.  It  is  no*  known  to  v.hat 
extent  the  injuries  resulting  from  these  delays  have  been  carried. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  for  every  injury  thus  sustained}  the  par- 
ties are  entitled  to  reparation. 

If  the  ports  of  France  and  her  allies  are  not  open  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  on  a  lii>eral  scale  and  on  fair  condi- 
tions, of  what  avail  to  them,  it  may  be  asked,  will  be  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  British  orders  in  council  ?  In  cimtending  for  the  revoca- 
tion of  those 'orders,  so  far  as  it  was  an  object  of  interest,  the 
United  States  had  in  view  a  trade  with  the  continent.  It  was  a  fair 
and  legitimate  object  and  worth  contending  for,  while  France  en- 
couraged it.  But  if  she  shuts  her  ports  on  our  commerce,  or  bur- 
dens it  with  heavy  duties,  that  motive  is  at  an  end 

That  France  has  a  right  to  impose  such  restraints  is  admitted; 
but  she  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  consequences  to  which  they  ne- 
cessarily lead.  The  least  that  ought  to  be  expected  to  follow, 
would  be  such  countervailing  restrictions  on  the  French  com- 
merce as  mutt  destroy  the  value  of  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries,  and  leave  to  the  United  States  no  aiotive  of  interest 
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to  maintain  their  right  to  th^t  intercourse,  by  a  sacrifice  of  any 
other  branch  of  their  commerce;  ajlequate  motives  to  such  a  sacri- 
fice could  on^y  be  found  in  considerations  distinct  from  uny  rea- 
sonable pretensions  on  the  part  of  France. 

To  the  admission  of  every  article,  the  produce  of  the  United 
States,  no  objection  is  anticipated;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  just 
cause  for  any  to  the  admission  of  colonial  produce.  A  supply  of 
that  produce  will  be  annually  wai-ted  in  France  and  other  countries 
connected  with  her,  and  the  United  States  alone  can  furnish  it  du- 
ring the  war.  It  will  doubtless  bo  the  interest  of  France  and  her 
allies  to  avail  themselves  of  the  industry  and  capital  o^  the  Ame- 
rican merchants,  in  furnishing  those  articleti  by  which  the  wants 
of  their  people  will  be  supplied  and  their  revenue  increased.  Seve- 
ral of  the  colonies  belonged  to  France,  and  may  again  belong  to 
her.  Great  Britain,  by  securing  to  her  own  colonies  the  monopoly 
of  the  home  market,  lessens  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  con- 
quered colonies  France  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  distresses  of 
her  late  colonies,  nor  ought  she  to  abandon  because  she  cannot 
protect  thc>m.  In  pressing  this  important  object  on  the  government 
of  France,  it  will  not  escape  your  attention,  that  several  important 
articles  in  the  list  of  colonial  productions  are  raised  in  Louisiana, 
and  will  of  course  be  comprised  among  those  of  the  U-  States. 

You  will  see  the  injustice,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the  neces- 
sit}'  of  bringing  in  return  for  A*  erican  cargoes  sold  iu  France, 
an  equal  amount  in  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  that  country. 
No  such  obligation  is  imposed  on  French  merchants  trading  to  the 
United  States.  They  enjoy  the  liberty  of  selling  their  cargoes  for 
cash,  and  taking  back  what  they  please  from  this  country  in  return, 
and  the  right  ought  to  be  reciprocal. 

It  is  indispensable  that  the  trade  be  free  ;  that  all  American  ci» 
tizens  engaged  in  it  be  placed  on  the  same  footing ;  and,  with  this 
view,  that  the  system  of  carrying  it  on  by  licenses  granted  by 
French  agents  be  immediately  annulled.  You  must  make  it  dis- 
tinctly understood  b)^  the  French  government,  that  the  United 
States  cannot  submit  to  that  system,  as  it  tends  to  sacrifice  one 
part  of  the  community  to  another,  and  to  give  a  corrupt  influence 
to  the  agents  of  a  foreign  power  in  our  towns,  which  is,  in  every 
view,  incompatible  with  the  [>rinciples  of  our  government.  It  was 
presumed  that  this  system  had  been  abandoned  some  time  since, 
as  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Cadore,  of to  Mr  Rus- 
sell gave  assurance  of  it.  Should  it  however,  be  still  maintained, 
you  will  not  fail  to  bring  the  subject  without  delay,  before  the 
French  government,  and  to  urge  its  immediate  abandonment  The 
President  having  long  since  expressed  his  strongest  disapprob  iion 
of  it,  and  requested  that  the  consuls  would  discontinue  it,  it  is  pro- 
bable, if  they  still  disregard  his  injunction,  that  he  may  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  revoke  their  exequators.  I  mention  this,  that  you  may 
l)e  able  to  explain  the  motive  to  such  a  measwe,  should  it  take 
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place,  which,  witliout  sucli  explanation,  might  probably  be  viewed 
m  a  mistaken  light  by  the  French  government. 

It  is  important,  that  the  rate  of  duties  imposed  on  our  com- 
merce, in  every  article  should  be  made  as  low  as  possible.  If  they 
are  not,  they  may  produce  the  effect  of  a  prohibition;  they  will  be 
sure  to  depress  the  article  and  discourage  the  trade. 

You  will  be  able  to  ascertain  the  various  other  claims  which  the 
United  States  have  on  France,  for  injuries  done  to  their  citizens,  un- 
der decrees  of  a  subsequent  date  to  those  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  and 
you  Avill  likewise  use  your  best  exertions  to  obtain  an  indemnity 
for  them.  It  is  presumed,  that  the  French  government  will  be  dis- 
posed to  do  justice  for  all  these  injuries.  In  looking  to  the  future, 
the  past  ought  to  be  fairly  and  honourably  adjusted.  If  that  is  not 
done,  much  dissatisfaction  will  remain  here,  which  cannot  fail  to 
produce  a  very  unfavourable  effect  on  the  relations  which  are  to 
subsist  in  future  between  the  two  countries. 

The  first  of  these  latter  decrees  bears  date  at  Bayonne,  on  the 
ITth  March,  1808,  by  which  many  American  vessels  and  their  car- 
goes were  seized  and  carried  into  France,  and  others  which  had 
entered  her  ports,  in  the  fair  course  of  trade,  were  seized,  and  se- 
questered or  confiscated  by  her  government.  It  was  pretended,  in 
vindication  of  this  measure,  that  as  under  our  embargo  law  no 
American  vessel  could  navigate  the  ocean,  all  those  who  were 
found  on  it  were  trading  on  Britisli  account  and  lawful  prize. 
The  fact  however  was  otherwise.  At  the  time  the  embargo  was  laid, 
a  great  number  of  our  vessels  were  at  sea,  engaged  in  their  usual 
commerce;  many  of  them  on  distant  voyages.  Their  absence,  especi- 
ally as  no  previous  notice  could  be  given  to  them,  was  strictly  jus- 
tifiable under  the  law ;  and  as  no  obligation  was  imposed  on  them 
by  the  law  to  return,  they  committed  no  offence  by  remaining 
abroad.  Other  vessels,  inconsiderable  in  number,  left  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  the  law.  The  latter  committed  an  offence 
against  their  country,  but  none  against  foreign  powers.  They  were 
not  disfranchised  by  the  act.  The}''  were  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  their  government,  and  it  had  a  right  to  inflict  on  them  the  penalty 
which  their  conduct  had  exposed  th6m  to.  The  government  of 
France  could  withdraw  them  from  neither  of  these  claims.  The 
absence  of  none  of  these  vessels  was  a  proof  that  they  were  trading 
on  British  account.  The  cargoes  which  they  carried  with  them, 
the  value  of  which  was  much  enhanced  by  the  embargo,  were 
alone  an  ample  capital  to  trade  on.  As  the  pretext,  under  which 
these  vessels  were  taken,  is  no  justification  of  the  act,  you  will 
claim  an  indemnity  to  our  citizens  for  every  species  of  injury  ari- 
sing from  it. 

The  Rambouillet  decree  was  a  still  more  unjustifiable  aggres- 
sion on  the  rights  of  the  United  States  and  invasion  of  the  property 
of  their  citizens.  It  bears  date  on  the  23d  March  1810,  and  made 
a  sweep  of  all  American  property  within  the  reach  of  French  power. 
It  was  also  retrospective,  extending  back  to  the  20th  May,  1809, 
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By  this  decree,  every  American  vessel  and  cargo,  even  those 
which  had  been  delivered  up  to  the  owners  by  compromise  with 
the  captors,  was  seized  and  sold.  The  law  of  March  1st,  1809, 
commonly  called  the  non-intercourse  law,  was  the  pretext  for  this 
measure,  which  was  intended  as  an  act  of  reprisal.  It  requires  no 
reasoning  to  show  the  injustice  of  this  pretension.  Our  law  regu- 
lated the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  other  powers,  particularly 
with  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  was  such  a  law  as  every  nation 
has  a  right  to  adopt.  It  was  duly  promulgated,  and  reasonable  no- 
tice of  it  given  to  other  powers.  It  was  also  impartial  as  related 
to  the  belligerents.  The  condemnation  of  such  vessels  of  France  or 
England  as  came  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  in  breach  of 
this  law,  was  strictly  proper,  and  could  afford  no  cause  of  com.plaint 
to  either  power.  The  seizure  of  so  vast  a  property  as  was  laid  hold 
of  under  that  pretext,  by  the  French  government,  places  the  trans- 
action in  a  very  fair  light.  If  an  indemnity  had  been  sought  for  on 
imputed  injury,  the  measure  of  the  injury  should  have  been  ascer- 
tained, and  the  indemnity  proportioned  to  it.  But  in  this  case  no 
injury  h2id  been  sustained  on  principle.  A  triflmg  loss  only  had 
been  incurred,  and  for  that  loss  all  the  American  property  which 
could  be  found  was  seized,  involving  in  indiscriminate  ruin  inno- 
cent merchants  who  had  entered  the  ports  of  France  in  the  fair 
course  of  trMe.  It  is  proper  that  you  should  make  it  distinctly 
known  to  the  French  government,  that  the  claim  to  a  just  repa- 
ration for  these  spoliations  cannot  be  relinquished,  and  that  a  delay 
in  making  it  v.iil  produce  very  high  dissatisfaction  with  the  go- 
vernment and  people  of  these  states. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  French  government  would  be 
willing  to  make  this  reparation,  provided  the  United  States  would 
make  one  in  return  for  the  vessels  and  property  condemned  under, 
and  in  breach  of  our  non-intercourse  law.  Although  the  proposi- 
tion was  objectionable,  in  many  views,  yet  this  government  con- 
sented to  it,  to  save  so  great  a  mass  of  the  property  of  our  citizens. 
An  instruction  for  this  purpose  was  given  to  your  predecessor, 
which  you  are  authorised  to  carry  into  effect. 

The  influence  of  France  has  been  exerted  to  the  injury  of  the 
United  States,  in  all  the  countries  to  which  her  power  has 
extended.  In  Spain,  Holland,  and  Naples,  it  has  been  most  sen- 
sibly felt.  In  each  of  these  countries  the  vessels  and  cargoes  of 
American  merchants  were  seized  and  confiscated,  under  various 
decrees,  founded  in  diflercnt  pretexts,  none  of  which  had  even 
the  semblance  of  right  to  support  them.  As  the  United  States 
never  injured  France,  that  plea  must  fail;  and  that  they  had  in- 
jured either  of  those  powers  was  never  pretended.  ,  You  will  be 
furnished  with  the  documents  which  relate  to  these  a.egressions, 
and  you  will  claim  of  the  French  government  an  indemnity  for 
them. 

The  United  States  have  also  just  cause  of  complaint  against 
France,  for  many  injuries  that  were  coairaitted  by  persons  acting 
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under  her  authority.  Of  these  the  most  distinguished,  and  least 
justifiable,  are  the  examples  which  occurred,  of  burning  the  ves- 
sels of  our  citizens  at  sea.  Their  atrocity  forbids  the  im;.ut?tion 
of  them  to  the  government.  To  it  however  the  United  States  must 
Jcokfor  reparation,  which  you  will  accordingly  claim. 

It  is  possibl;  that  in  this  enumeration  I  may  have  omitted  many 
injuries  of  which  no  aci  oujit  hcS  yet  been  transmitted  to  this  de- 
partment. You  will  have  it  in  your  power  to  acquire  a  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  them  at  Paris,  which,  it  is  expected  you 
will  do,  and  full  confidence  is  reposed  in  your  exertions  to  obtain 
of  the  French  government  the  just  measure  of  redress. 

France,  it  is  presumed,  has  changed  her  policy  towards  the 
United  States.  The  revocation  of  her  decrees  is  an  indication  of 
that  change,  and  some  recent  acts,  more  favourable  to  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  her  ports,   the  evidence  of  which  will  be 

found  in  a  copy  if  a  letter  from  her  ministerhere  of ,  strength- 

ens  the  presumption  But  much  is  yet  to  be  done  by  her,  to  s.itisfy 
the  just  claims  of  this  country.  To  revoke  blockades  of  boundless 
extent  in  the  present  state  of  her  marine,  was  making  no  sacrifice. 
She  must  indemnify  us  for  past  injuries,  and  open  her  ports  ta 
our  commerce  on  a  fair  and  a  liberal  scale.  If  she  wishes  to  profit 
of  neutral  commerce,  she  must  become  the  <  dvocate  of  neutral 
rights  as  well  by  her  practice  as  her  theory.  The  United  States, 
standing  on  their  own  ground,  will  be  able  to  support  those  rightfr 
with  elfect :  and  they  will  certainly  fail  in  nothing  which  they  owe 
to  their  character  or  interest. 

The  papers  relative  to  the  Impeteux,  the  Revanche  de  Cerf  and 
the  French  privateer  seized  at  New-Orleans,  will  be  delivered  to 
you.  They  will,  it  is  presumed,  enable  yoil  to  satisfy  the  French 
government  of  the  strict  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  the  United 
States,  in  all  those  occurrences. 

The  frigate  which  takes  you  to  France,  will  proceed  io  Hoi* 
land  to  execute  an  order  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  rela- 
tive to  the  interest  due  on  the  public  debt.  She  will  return  to  France 
to  take  Mr.  Russel  to  England,  and  after  landing  him,  sail  back 
immediately  to  the  United  States.  The  interval  afforded  by  a  visit 
to  Holland,  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  communicate  fully 
and  freely  with  the  French  government  on  all  the  topics,  to  which 
it  will  be  your  duty  to  invite  its  attention,  under  your  instructions, 
A  short  detention,  however,  would  not  be  objected  to,  if  you  deem- 
ed it  important  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States.  I  have  the 
honor,  <yc. 

(Signed)  JAS.  MONROE. 
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Mr.  Monroe  to  Mr.  Barloiu. 
SIR,  Department  of  St  ate,  November  ^1,1811. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  the  President's 
messa<re  to  conjrress  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  and  of 
the  documents  which  accompanied  it. 

In  this  very  interesting  communication  you  will  find  that  the 
president  has  done  justice  to  both  the  belligerents.  He  has  spoken 
of  each  as  it  deserves.  To  France  he  has  given  the  credit  due  for 
the  revocation  of  her  decrees,  while  he  has  bestowed  on  those  in- 
juries which  remained  unredressed  t';eir  merited  censuje.  Of 
England  he  has  spoken  in  terms  of  censure  only,  because  she  had 
in  no  respect  changed  her  unfriendly  policy.  Thus  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  our  foreign  relations  is  presented  fully  and  fairly  before  the 
legislature  and  the  public,  and,  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  so  far  as 
an  opinion  can  now  be  formed  of  the  impression  made,  the  publiq 
sentiment  is  in  strict  harmony  with  that  expressed  by  the  execu- 
tive. ¥ewy  if  any,  seem  to  be  willing  to  relinquish  the  ground 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  non-importation  act;  and  most  seem 
to  be  resolved,  if  Great  Britain  does  not  revoke  her  orders  in 
council,  to  adopt  more  decisive  measures  towards  her 

If  the  United  States  experience  any  embarrassment  in  the  course 
which  they  are  pursuing  in  support  of  their  rights,  or  fail  in  the 
ultimate  success,  it  will  be  owing  to  the  <:cnduct  of  the  French 
government.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  if  France  remains  true  to  her 
engagements  by  a  faithful  observance  of  the  revocation  of  her  de- 
crees, and  acquits  herself  on  the  various  other  points  on  which 
you  are  instructed  to  the  just  claims  of  this  country,  that  Great 
Britain  will  be  compelled  to  follow  her  example ;  in  which  event 
the  war  will  immediately  assume  a  new  character,  such  as  has 
been  the  professed  wish  of  both  belligerents,  mitigating  its  cala- 
mities to  both  of  them,  as  well  as  diffusing  the  happiest  effect  on 
neutral  states. 

The  part  which  France  ought  to  act  is  a  plain  one.  It  is  dicta- 
ted, in  every  circumstance,  by  the  clearest  principles  of  justice  and 
soundest  maxims  of  policy.  The  President  has  presented  to  view, 
in  the  message  to  congress,  the  projpinent  features  of  this  plan  bj 
stating  equally  our  rights  and  injuries.  It  will  scarcely  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go  into  any  of  the  details,  v/hich  arc  already  so  well 
known  to  you,     I  will  briefly  advert  to  them. 

It  is  not  sufficient  in  the  final  decision  of  a  cause  brought  before 
a  French  tribunal,  that  it  should  appear  that  the  French  decrees 
are  repealed.  An  active  prohibitory  policy  should  be  adoj5ted  to 
prevent  seizures  on  the  principles  of  those  decrees.  All  that  is  ex- 
pected is  that  France  will  act  in  conformity  to  her  own  principles. 
If  th^t  is  done,  neutral  nations  would  then  have  an  important  object 
before  them,  and  one  belligerent  at  least  prove  that  it  contended 
for  principle  rather  than  for  power ;  that  it  souelit  the  aid  of  neu- 
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tral  nations  in  support  of  that  principle,  and  did  not  make  it  a  pre- 
text to  enlist  them  on  its  side,  to  demolish  its  enemies.  The  abuses 
that  are  practised  by  French  privateers  in  the  Baltic,  the  Channel, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  whereever  else  they  cruise,  have,  of  late  more 
especially,  reached  an  enormous  height.  In  the  Baltic  they  have 
been  more  odious  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  expected  that 
they  had  been  completely  suppressed  there.  Till  of  late  these 
abuses  were  imputed  to  the  privateers  of  Denmark,  which  induced 
the  President  to  send  a  special  mission  to  the  Danish  government, 
which  it  was  understood,  was  producing  the  desired  eftect.  But  iC 
is  now  represented  that  the  same  evil  is  produced  by  a  collusion 
between  the  privateers  of  Denmark  and  those  of  France.  Hence 
it  assumes  a  worse  character;  to  seizures  equally  unlawful,  is  added, 
by  carrying  the  causes  to  Paris,  stiil  more  oppressive  delays. 

If  the  French  government  is  not  willing  to  adopt  the  general 
rule  alluded  to  in  favor  of  American  commerce,  it  is  presumed 
that  it  will  not  hesitate  to  define  explicitly  the  causes  of  seizure, 
and  to  give  such  precise  orders  to  its  cruizers,  respecting  them, 
with  an  assurance  of  certain  punishments  to  those  who  violate 
them,  as  will  prevent  all  abuse  in  future.  Whatever  orders  are 
given,  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  this  government  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  them*  The  President  wishes  to  know  with  great  ac- 
curacy the  principles  by  which  the  French  government  intends  to 
be  governed,  in  regard  to  neutral  commerce.  A  frank  explanation 
on  this  subject  will  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  friendly  policy 
which  France  is  disposed  to  pursue  towards  the  United  States. 

What  advantage  does  France  derive  from  these  abuses  ?  Vessels 
trading  from  the  United  States  can  never  afford  cause  of  suspicion 
on  any  principle,  nor  ought  they  to  be  subject  to  seizure.  Can  the 
few  French  privateers  which  occasionally  appear  at  sea,  make  ^ny 

feneral  impression  on  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain?  They  sel- 
om  touch  a  British  vessel.  Legitimate  and  honorable  warflire  is 
not  their  object.  The  unarmed  vessels  of  the  United  States  are 
their  only  prey.  The  opportunities  of  fair  prize  are  few,  even 
should  France  maintain  the  British  principle.  Can  these  few 
prizes  compensate  her  for  the  violation  of  her  own  principles,  and 
for  the  effect  which  it  ought,  and  cannot  fail  to  produce  here? 

Indemnity  must  be  made  for  spoliations  on  American  property 
under  other  decrees.  On  this  subject  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  any 
thing  to  your  present  instructions.  They  are  detailed  and  explicit. 

The  trade  by  licenses  must  be  abrogated.  1  cannot  too  strongly 
express  the  surprize  of  the  President,  after  the  repeated  remon- 
strances of  this  government,  and  more  especially  after  the  letter 
of  the  duke  of  Cadore  to  Mr.  Russell  of  the last,  inform- 
ing him  that  that  system  would  fall  with  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  that  it  should  still  be  adhered  to.  The  exequaters  of  the 
consuls  who  have  granted  such  licenses  would  long  since  have 
been  revoked,  if  orders  to  them  to  discontinue  the  practice  had 
aot  daily  been  expected,  or  in  case  they  were  not  received,  the 
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more  effectual  interposition  of  congress  to  suppress  it.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  prohibited  by  law,  under  severe  penalties,  in  compliance 
with  the  recommendation  oi  the  President,  if  your  dispatches  by 
the  Constitution  do  not  prove  that  your  demand  on  this  subject 
has  been  duly  attended  to. 

It  is  expected  also  that  the  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  France  and  her  allies  will  be  placed  on  the  basis  of  a 
fair  reciprocity.  If  the  oppressive  restrictions  which  still  fetter  and 
harass  our  commerce  there  are  not  removed,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  congress  will,  as  soon  as  it  appears  that  a  suitable  change  may 
not  be  expected,  impose  similar  restraints  on  the  commerce  of 
France,  Should  such  a  state  of  things  arise  between  the  two 
countries,  you  will  readily  perceive  the  obvious  tendency,  or  rather 
certain  effect  on  the  relations  which  now  subsist  between  them. 

This  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  policy  which  it  is  expected  France 
will  observe  in  regard  to  neutral  commerce,  and  the  other  just 
claims  of  the  United  States.  A  compliance  with  it  will  impose  on 
her  no  onerous  conditions,  no  concessions  in  favour  of  the  United 
States.  She  will  perform  no  act  which  she  is  not  bound  to  per- 
form, by  a  strict  regard  to  justice.  She  will  abstain  from  none, 
the  abstinence  from  which  is  not  dictated  by  the  principles  which 
she  asserts,  and  professes  to  support.  What  is  also  of  great  impor- 
tance, the  course  pointed  out  cannot  fall  to  prove  in  all  its  conse- 
quences, of  the  highest  advantage  to  her. 

Among  the  measures  necessary  to  support  the  altitude  taken  by 
this  government  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  law  will  pass  autho- 
rizing all  merchant  vessels  to  arm  in  their  own  defence.  If  Eng- 
land alone,  by  maintaining  her  orders  in  council,  violates  our 
neutral  rights,  with  her  only  can  any  collision  take  effect.  But  in 
authorizing  merchant  vessels  to  arm,  the  object  will  be  to  enable 
them  to  support  their  rights  against  all  who  attempt  to  violate 
them.  This  consideration  ought  to  afford  a  strong  additional 
i[notive  to  France  to  inhibit  her  privateers  from  interfering  with 
American  vessels.  The  United  States  will  maintain  their  neutral 
rights  equally  against  all  nations  who  violate  them. 

You  will  find  among  the  documents  which  accompanied  the  Pre- 
sident's message,  a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Foster  and  me, 
by  which  the  difference  relative  to  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeak  is 
terminated.  It  was  thought  advisable  not  to  decline  the  advance 
of  the  British  government  on  this  point,  although  none  was  made 
on  any  other;  and  as  the  terms  offered  were  such  as  had  been  in 
substance  approved  before,  to  accept  them.  The  adjustment,  how- 
ever, of  this  difference,  does  not  authorize  the  expectation  of  a  fa- 
vorable result  from  the  British  government  on  any  other  point. 

This  government  will  pursue  the  same  policy  towards  Great 
Britain,  in  regard  to  other  injuries,  as  if  this  had  not  been  accom- 
modated. 

You  will  also  find  among  the  printed  documents  a  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  Foster,  respecting  the  Floridas.    To  his  remon- 
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stri\nce  against  the  occupation  of  West  Florida  by  the  troops  of  the 
United  States,  lie  was  told  that  it  belonged  to  them  by  a  title  which 
could  not  be  iaiproved.  And  to  that  relative  to  East  Florida,  he 
was  informed  that  Spain  owed  the  United  States  for  spoliations  on 
their  commerce,  and  for  the  suppression  of  the  deposit  at  New- 
Orleans,  more  than  it  was  worth;  that  the  United  States  looked  to 
East  Florida  for  their  indemnity  ;  that  they  would  suiei"  no  power 
to  take  it,  and  would  take  it  themselves,  either  at  the  invitation  of 
the  hihabitants  or  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  another 
power.  With  so  just  a  claim  on  it,  and  without  any  advers>e  claim, 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,  is  any  wise  sustainable,  more 
especially  as  the  necessary  severance  of  the  Spanish  colonies  from 
Old  Spain  is  admitted,  and  the  known  disposition  and  interest  of 
the  inhabitants  are  in  favour  of  the  United  States,  the  idea  of  pur- 
chasing the  territory,  otherwise  than  as  it  has  be^n  already  more 
than  paid  for  in  the  property  wrongfully  taken  from  the  citizens  of 
the  I.^nited  States,  does  not  merit,  and  has  not  received  a  moment's 
consideration  here.  You  will,  therefore,  discountenance  the  idea 
every  where,  and  in  every  shape. 

You  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  my  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Serurier  on  the  subject  of  a  ve*sel  called  Balaou.  ]So.  5,  (for- 
merl}'  the  Exchange)  bearing  a  commission  from  the  emperor  of 
France,  lately  libelled  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  >tates, 
for  Pennsjdvania-  The  decision  of  that  court  was  in  favour  of  a 
discharge  of  the  vessel  An  appeal  was  taken  from  it  to  the  circuit 
court",  by  which  the  sentence  was  reversed.  The  cau»e  was  then 
carried  by  appeal,  at  the  instance  of  the  government,  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States  where  it  is  now  depending.  The 
whole  process  m  favour  of  the  FVench  government  is  conducted  on 
the  part  of,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  without  how- 
ever, making  themselves  a  party  to  it. 

This  vessel  is  one  of  those  that  were  seized  under  the  Rambou- 
illet  decre?.  The  French  government  took  her  into  service,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  documents  in  possession  of  the  commandant,  and  sent 
her  with  despatches  to  some  distant  quarter.  She  came  into  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  as  it  is  said,  in  distress;  she  having  on  board 
a  cargo,  distress  may  have  been  a  pretext.  As  this  government 
denies  the  justice  of  the  Ranibouiilet  decree,  has  remonstrated 
agaiust  and  expects  an  indemnity  for  losses  under  it,  you  will  be 
sensible  of  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  which  it  has  experienced  in 
interfering,  in  any  respect,  in  the  case.  To  take  the  vessel  from 
the  court,  and,  of  course,  from  the  owner,  and  restore  her  to  the 
French  consul  or  other  agent,  even  if,  under  any  circumstances, 
lawful,  would  have  excited  universal  discontent.  I  cannot  dismiss 
this  subject  without  remarking,  that  if  the  government  of  France 
had  not  vicTlated  the  rights  of  the  United  States  by  tne  Rambouillet 
decree.:  this  case  would  not  have  occurred  ;  and  that  it  is  painful 
to  see  a  question,  connected  with  the  public  law,  originate  under 
such  circumstances. 
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The  public  vesstl  which  takes  these  despatches  to  you,  has  others 
for  our  ch;irgo  d'affaires  at  London  After  landing  Mr.  Biddle,  who 
is  the  bearer  of  yours,  at  some  port  in  France,  she  will  proceed  im- 
mediately to  the  Englisli  coast,  and  land  Mr  Taylor  the  messenger 
who  is  charged  v/ith  those  i'o\  London.  It  is  expected  that  she  will 
be  subject  to  a  short  delay  only  on  the  English  coast,  and  that  your 
despatches  will  be  prepared  for  her,  on  her  return  to  France,  It 
is  highly  important  to  this  government  to  obtain  without  delay,  or 
rather  with  the  greatest  possible  despatch,  correct  information  trom 
you,  and  from  our  charge  d'affaires  at  London,  otthe  policy  adopt- 
ed, and  the  measures  which  have  been  already  taken  on  the  impor- 
tr.nt  interests  depending  with  each  government,  on  which  you  have 
been  respectively  instructed.  A  short  detention  of  the  vessel  for 
an  obvious  and  useful  purpose,  as  intimated  heretofore,  will  no!:  be 
objected  to;  but  such  a  delay  as  has,  on  some  occasions,  occurred, 
is  utterly  inadmissible.     I  have  the  honor,  &c.  &c, 

(Signed)  JAS- MONROE. 

Letters  from  Mr,  Barlow  to  the  Secretary  of  State* 

No.  1. 

Extract  of  a  letter Jrom  Mr,  Barlow  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 

dated 

Paris,  September 29,  ISII. 

I  seize  the  first  occassion  to  announce  to  you  my  arrival,  though 
I  have  very  little  else  to  announce. 

I  landed  at  Cherburgthe  8th  of  this  month,  and  arrived  at  Paris 
the  19th. 

The  emperor  has  been  residing  for  some  time  at  Compeigne,  and 
it  unluckily  happened  that  he  set  out  thence  for  the  coast  and  for 
Holland  the  day  of  my  arrival  here. 

The  duke  of  Bassano,  minister  of  foreign  relations,  came  the  next 
day  to  Paris  for  two  days  only,  when  he  was  to  follow  the  emperor 
to  join  him  in  Holland.  Gen.  Turreau,  2nd  others  who  called  on 
me  the  morning  after  I  reached  Paris,  assured  me  that  the  duke 
was  desirous  of  seeing  me  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with  as  little 
ceremony 

On  the  21st  I  made  my  first  visit  to  him,  which  of  course  had  no 
other  object  than  that  of  delivering  credentials.  1  expressed  my 
regret  at  the  emperor's  absence,  and  the  consequent  dela  of  such 
business  as  was  rendered  particularly  urgent  by  the  necessity  of 
sending  home  the  frigate  and  by  the  approaching  session  of  congress, 
as  well  as  by  the  distressed  situation  of  those  .  m^iican  citizens 
who  were  waiting  the  result  of  decisions  which  might  be  hastened 
by  the  expositions  which  I  was  charged  to  make  on  the  part  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

He  said  the  emperor  had  foreseen  the  urgency  of  the  case  and 
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had  charged  him  to  remedy  the  evil  so  far  as  could  be  done  by  dis- 
pensing with  my  presentation  to  his  majesty  till  his  return  ;  and  that 
1  might  immediately  proceed  to  business  as  if  I  had  been  presented. 
He  said  the  most  flattering  things  from  the  emperor  relative  to  my 
appointment.  He  observed  that  his  majesty  had  expected  my  arri- 
val with  some  solicitude  for  several  months,  and  was  disposed  to  do 
every  thing  that  I  could  reasonably  ask  to  maintain  a  good  intelli- 
gence  between  the  two  countries. 

The  duke  then  proposed  a  second  inter\'iew  for  the  next  d&y, 
which  he  said  he  hoped  would  be  long  and  leisurely,  that  we  might 
go  over  the  whole  range  of  business  that  was  likely  to  come  into 
discussion  between  us,  declaring  that  he  should  be  justified  by  the 
emperor  in  delaying  his  journey  one  day  for  that  purpose  only,  and 
that  he  had  no  other  business  to  detain  him  in  the  capital.  1  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  and  was  with  him  two  hours  the  next  day. 

1  explained  to  him  with  as  much  precision  as  possible  the  senti- 
ments of  the  president  on  the  most  pressing  objects  of  my  mis- 
sion, and  threw  in  such  observations  as  seemed  to  arise  out  of 
what  I  conceived  to  be  the  true  interest  of  France. 

He  heard  me  with  patience  and  apparent  solicitude,  endeavored 
to  explain  away  some  of  the  evils  of  which  we  complain,  and  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  remove  the  rest.  He  said  that  many  of 
the  ideas  I  suggested  were  new  to  him  and  were  very  important ; 
that  he  should  lay  them  before  the  emperor  with  fidelity,  and  in  a 
/manner  calculated  to  produce  the  most  favorable  impression;  de- 
sired me  to  reduce  them  to  writing  to  be  presented  in  a  more  so^ 
lemn  form,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  me  that  he  doubted  not 
our  being  able,  on  the  return  o^  the  emperor,  to  remove  all  obsta- 
cles to  a  most  perfect  harmony  between  the  two  countries. 


No.  H. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Barlotv  to  the  Secretary  of  Slatey 

dated 

Paris,  October  29,  1811. 

THE  emperor  stays  in  the  north  much  longer  than  was  ex- 
pected. Having  been  assured  by  the  minister  that  he  would  return 
by  the  15th  of  October,  and  that  during  his  tour  he  would  make 
no  stay  in  any  one  place,  I  concluded,  as  I  had  the  honor  to  state 
to  you  before,  not  to  follow  him.  The  frigate  Constitution  did  not 
return  from  Holland  until  about  the  time  that  the  emperor  was  to 
have  reached  Fontainbleau,  and  during  the  last  fourteen  days  the 
public  has  ])een  in  constant  expectation  of  his  arrival. 

As  the  minister  of  foreign  relations  and  indeed  most  of  the  other 
ministers  are  with  him,  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  bring  for- 
ward to  advantage  any  propositions  on  the  great  objects  of  my  mis- 
sion. For  I  was  convinced,  for  reasons  mentioned  in  my  first  des- 
patch, that  these  objects  can  be  treated  to  the  best  advantage  ia 
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presence,  when  frequent  conversations  can  be  mingled  with  formal 
official  notes. 

My  correspondence  with  the  minister  therefore  has  been  hitherto 
confined  to  incidental  matters  not  worth  troubling  you  with. 

It  is  now  so  fully  believed  that  the  emperor  will  be  here  about  the 
10th  of  November,  and  it  seems  so  important  that  something  of  a 
decisive  nature  should  be  communicated  to  you  by  the  frigate,  that 
it  is  thought  best  by  Capt.  Hull  as  well  as  myself  that  she  should 
first  go  over  to  Cowes  with  Mr.  Russel  and  return  to  Cherbourg  for 
my  despatches  for  you. 


No.  III. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr,  Barlow  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 

dated 

Paris,  November,  21,  1811. 

On  the  9th  of  this  month  the  duke  of  Bassano  arrived  in  Paris, 
and  signified  his  arrival  by  a  circular  to  the  foreign  ministers  here. 
The  next  day,  at  one  o'clock,  I  called  at  his  house,  having  in  my 
pocket  the  note  dated  the  10th  November, 

My  intention  was,  if  possible,  to  have  an  interview  with  him 
before  he  should  read  the  note,  to  prepare  his  rain  a  on  some  points 
which,  being  new  to  him,  might  be  susceptible  of  further  devefope- 
ment  than  it  would  be  convenient  to  give  in  writing. 

Not  finding  the  duKe  at  home,  I  left  the  note,  inclosing  with  it  a 
written  request  for  an  interview  after  he  should  have  read  the  note. 
As  yet  I  have  no  answer,  but  having  met  him  once  since,  he  assured 
me  that  a  very  great  press  of  business  occupied  him  every  day  at 
St.  Cloud.  He  gave  me  no  other  reason  for  the  delay  thus  far, 
and  I  have  learnt,  through  other  channels,  that  they  are  discussing 
in  the  emperor's  councils  of  commerce  and  of  state  the  principal 
points  in  my  note.  If  this  discussion  is  in  good  earnest,  I  shall 
probably  have  an  answer  of  some  sort,  before  many  days. 

(Inclosed  in  No.  S.) 

Mr.  Barlotv  to  the  duke  ofBassana, 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr,  Barlovo  to  the  duke  ofBassana. 

Paris,  November  lO,  1811. 

For  all  these  considerations  and  others  which  I  have  had  tho^ 
honor  to  explain  to  your  excellency  in  conversation,  I  am  con- 
fident that  1  shall  urge  nothing  contrary  to  the  true  interests  of 
France,  when  I  propose  that  his  majesty  the  emperor  and  king 
should  order  a  prompt  and  effectual  execution  of  the  arrangem>;nt 
of  the  5th  August  and  2d  of  November,  in  the  t  ue  and  iibe<  al 
jpirit  in  which  it  was  proposed,  so  that  the  privatious  which  tht 
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United  States  imposed  upon  themselves  by  excluding  the  produc- 
tions of  Gre.U  Britain  and  her  dependencies,  should  as  far  f^s  circum- 
stances will  allow  be  compensated  by  a  free  access  to  those  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  that  they  may  corry  thither  such  means 
of  purchasing  those  productions  as  th  :ir  own  soil  and  industry,  those 
of  other  neutral  nations,  and  those  of  the  French  colonies,  will  fur- 
nish *' 

"  Should  his  majesty  adopt  this  principle,  the  means  ofan-iving 
at  the  end  are  so  obvious  that  it  will  not  greatly  add  to  the  length  of 
this  note,  if  I  here  point  them  out.  First,  let  the  American  ships  and 
cargoes  now  under  seizure,  capture,  or  sequestration,  and  tlie  pro- 
ceeds of  such  as  have  been  sold,  which  are  now  reserved  for  the 
party  having  right,  be  immediately  restored  to  their  owners,  and 
they  declared  free  to  depart  therewith  for  their  country.  This  arti- 
cle is  not  intended  to  embrace  any  thing  but  genuine  American 
propej'ty  as  protected  by  the  ackrjowledged  law  o^  nations."' 

"  Second,  Such  property  acknowledged  to  be  American,  as  has 
been  confiscated  and  no  longer  in  a  state  to  be  restored,  will  re- 
main to  be  paid  for  in  some  manner  the  least  onerous  to  the  French 
treasury,  to  be  determined  on  by  a  separate  convention." 

**  Third,  A  signification  of  his  majesty's  pleasure,  if  such  it  be, 
to  form  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States,  on  princi- 
ples of  reciprocity  both  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duties  (as  fara» 
the  different  nature  of  the  objects  of  our  mutual  commerce  will  per- 
mit) and  the  facility  of  buying  and  selling,  entering  and  departing 
with  such  articles  as  sha'l  be  agreed  on,  the  produce  of  their  respec- 
tive countries,  colonies  territories  and  dependencies." 

"  One  principal  reason  why  a  system  of  this  kind  has  been  de- 
ferred so  long,  has  doubtless  been  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
American  from  English  property,  and  of  ascertaining  the  origin  of 
produce  We  regret  as  much  as  you  can  the  frauds  that  have  been 
committed  in  this  respect ;  our  honor,  as  well  as  interest  is  con- 
cerned in  suppressing  them  We  are  ready  to  enact  and  inflict 
penalties,  and  agree  with  the  FVench  government  on  the  marks, 
signals,  and  other  measures  most  proper  to  attain  the  end." 

*'  I  beg  your  excellency  not  to  consider  it  improper  or  indiscreet 
in  me  to  close  this  note  by  suggesting  a  cogent  reason  for 
desiring  as  speedy  an  answer  to  the  principal  propositions  as  the 
other  weighty  concerns  of  your  department  will  admit.  The  fri- 
gate which  brought  me  to  France  is  detained  only  for  this  answer. 
Congress  is  now  beginning  its  session,  and  the  President  will  be 
anxious  to  lay  before  it  as  early  as  possible  the  result  of  these  pro- 
positions, and  it  has  happened  unluckily  that  my  arrival  here  at 
the  mom.nt  of  the  emperor's  departure  has  already  occasione<l 
considerable  loss  of  time.*' 
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No.  IV. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr,  Barlotv  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Paris,  19th  December,  1811. 

"  Since  the  date  of  ray  last,  (21st  November,)  I  have  had  many- 
interviews  with  the  minister  of  foreign  relations.  I  have  explained 
several  points,  and  urged  every  argument  for  as  speedy  an  answer 
to  my  note  of  the  10th,  as  its  very  serious  importance  would  allow. 
He  always  treats  the  subject  with  apparent  candor  and  solicitude, 
seems  anxious  to  gain  information,  declares  that  neither  he  nor  the 
emperor  had  before  understood  American  affairs  in  the  light  in 
which  they  now  appear,  and  always  assures  me  that  he  is  nearly 
ready  with  his  answer. 

*'  But  he  says  the  emperor's  taking  so  long  a  time  to  consider 
it,  and  make  up  his  decision,  is  not  without  reason,  for  it  opens  a 
wide  field  for  meditation  on  very  interesting  matters.  He  says  the 
emperor  has  read  the  note  repeatedly  and  with  great  attention  ; 
that  he  told  him  the  reasoning  in  it  was  everywhere  just,  and  the 
conclusions  undeniable  ;  but  to  reconcile  its  principles  with  his 
continental  system  presented  difHculties  not  easy  to  remove. 

"  From  what  the  emperor  toldmehimself  at  the  last  diplomatic 
audience,  and  from  a  variety  of  hints  and  other  circumstances,  re- 
marked among  the  people  about  his  person,  I  have  been  made  to 
believe  that  he  is  really  changing  his  system  relative  to  our  trade, 
and  that  the  answer  to  my  note  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  I 
had  at  first  expected.  But  the  unexpected  and  unreasonable  delay 
has  almost  discouraged   me  of  late. 

*'  T  am  extremely  anxious  to  despatch  the  frigate,  and  had  I 
imagined  the  delay  would  have  been  so  great,  I  would  not  have 
ordered  her  to  return  after  landing  Mr.  Russel  in  England.  There 
is  however  a  kind  of  consolation  thus  far  ;  the  captain  writes  me 
that  had  she  been  ready  to  sail  three  weeks  ago,  the  weather  has 
been  such  ever  since,  that  she  could  not  have  left  the  port  by  this 
time. 

**  1  hope  and  am  pretty  certain  now  that  I  shall  despatch  the 
messenger  Mr.  Morris,  in  five  or  six  days  at  latest. 

'*  I  send  this  by  a  Mr.  Odin  of  Boston  by  \yay  of  England.  I  have 
given  him  a  passport  as  bearer  of  despatches,  and  he  goes  by  Mor- 
laix  without  expense  to  the  United  States.'* 


No.  V. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr,  Barlow  to  the  Secretary  of  State^ 

Paris,  December  31,  181 L 
"  I  have  now  the  honor  to  send  j^ou  the  answer  of  the  duke  of 

Bassano  to  my  note  of  the  10th  of  November,  accompanied  by  a 

triplicate  copy  of  that  note. 

^  "  This  answer,  if  understood  in  its  most  liberal  sen^c,  tiiav 
Vot.  IV.  ApF.  t  C 
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doubtless  be  considered  full  and  satisfectory,  as  a  basis  for  the  fu- 
ture commercial  relations  between  the  tno  countries ;  for  we  can 
ask  nothing  better  than  a  perfect  reciprocity  of  advantages  in  those 
relations.  But  although  an  official  declaration  of  the  emperor's  in- 
tention and  readiness  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  such  principles  may 
be  fairly  taken  as  an  adoption  of  the  principles  ;  yet  considering 
the  irritation  of  the  public  mind  in  tlie  United  States,  arising  from 
recenc  injuries,  and  the  difficulty  with  M'hich  it  can  be  brought  to 
believe  in  a  change  of  system  so  suddenly  adopted  and  so  vaguely 
announced,  I  thought  it  best  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  more  precise 
declaration  as  to  certain  points  which  had  created  so  much  diffi- 
culty. 

*'  Accordingly  I  asked  an  interview  with  the  duke  for  the  28t]u 
1  went  to  him  on  that  day  with  a  paper  in  my  hand,  of  which  I 
liere  inclose  a  translation. 

**  My  intention  was  to  induce  him  to  sign  that  paper,  or  the  prin- 
ciples which  it  contained,  either  in  its  present  or  such  other  form 
as  he  might  deem  more  consonant  with  the  dignity  of  his  govern- 
ment, such  as  putting  them  into  the  answer  to  a  letter  which  I 
might  write  him,  if  he  should  think  that  the  most  eli^^ible  method. 

**  After  we  had  read  over  the  paper  together,  and  I  had  explained 
the  motives  of  my  proposition,  he  replied  that  every  one  of  those 
principles  was  adopted  by  the  emperor  and  would  enter  into  the 
treaty  and  therefore  it  would  be  useless  to  announce  them  in  a  se- 
parate declaration.  I  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  the  advan- 
tages that  would  result  to  France  as  well  as  to  the  United  State* 
from  an  immediate  restoration  of  confidence  among  the  American 
merchants.  The  great  want  of  flour  in  France  as  well  as  Spain, 
and  the  accumulation  of  French  produce  perishing  on  hand  for 
•want  of  foreign  commerce,  were  sufficient  reasons  for  seizing  tlie 
first  occasion  not  inconsistent  with  the  emperor's  general  system 
for  giving  activity  to  neutral  capital  in  the  ports  of  the  empire. 

*'  He  then  copied  the  heads  of  my  paper  and  said  he  would  lay 
the  proposition  before  the  emperor,  and  give  me  an  answer  the  next 
day.  I  did  not  however  get  this  answer  till  last  night.  He  then  in- 
vited me  to  an  interview  ;  and,  after  reading  over  the  paper  as  be- 
fore, and  commenting  on  ever}^  clause,  he  declared  the  emperor's 
decision  precisely  to  the  following  effect.  *  It  is  not  proper  for  me 
to  sign  this  declaration ;  but  you  may  notify  it  to  your  government, 
word  for  word,  as  if  it  were  signed ;  for  the  principles  are  all  adopt- 
•ed,  and  from  this  day  forward  they  will  be  in  operation.  I  have 
given  the  order  to  the  chief  of  the  customs  for  what  concerns  his 
department ;  the  court  of  prizes  is  ordered  to  expedite  its  part  of 
the  business,  and  I  shall  instruct  the  consuls  to  give  the  certificates 
of  origin.  But  you  will  observe  this  regards  only  the  produce  of 
the  United  States.  Colonial  produce  cannot  for  the  present  be  ad- 
mitted, even  in  a  French  vessel,  on  a  simple  certificate  of  origin, 
without  a  special  license.' 

*•  I  then  desired  him  to  cause  one  more  order  to  be  given  fronj. 
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the  proper  department  to  the  effect  of  repressing  the  rapacity  of 
privateers.     The  emperor  owed  it  to  his  own  dignity  to  order  his 
courts  to  subject,  at  least  to  cost  and  damages,  the  owners  of  such 

Erivateers  as  should  capture  innocent  ships  without  a  pretext,  a 
usiness  that  was  long  known  to  be  carried  on,  as  well  it  might  be 
under  the  present  system  of  certain  impunity,  with  the  sure  pros- 
pect of  a  great  deal  of  partial  plunder,  and  the  hope  of  an  advan- 
tageous compromise  with  the  claimants.  He  acknowledged  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  in  the  case. 

*'  His  observation  on  colonial  produce  induced  me  to  bring  up 
again  the  subject  of  special  licenses,  repeating  what  I  had  often 
stated  before,  the  just  objection  that  the  president  had  instructed 
me  to  insist  upon  against  that  system.  He  said  that  if  the  president 
desired  it,  it  should  be  discontinued ;  but  they  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  find  a  substitute.  He  declared  to  me,  as  he  has  often  done 
before,  that  the  emperor  would  do  any  thing  on  this  subject  that 
should  be  most  agreeable  to  the  United  States,  provided  it  did  not 
open  a  door  to  the  introduction  of  English  produce. 

"  He  always  insists  upon  it  that  the  special  licenses  are  a  clear 
advantage,  as  far  as  they  go,  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
United  States. — The  system  is  an  extension  of  favor  to  them,  inas- 
much as  it  relaxes  the  principles  of  the  French  navigation  act, 
which  confines  the  carrying  trade  of  the  colonies  to  French  ships. 

"  He  added  that  the  emperor  did  not  pretend  that  this  was  out 
of  pure  friendship  to  the  Americans.  '  We  have  need  of  coffee 
and  sugar.  We  can  get  our  supply  in  this  way,  but  if  you  can  point 
out  another  that  shall  be  more  agreeable  to  the  president,  with- 
out giving  us  the  produce  of  English  colonies,  we  shall  adopt  it,' 

**  Thus  I  think,  sir,  you  have  the  whole  idea  before  you.  And  I 
should  be  glad  to  receive  your  further  instructions  on  the  subject. 

*'  Should  it  be  the  intention  of  the  president  that  I  should  pro- 
ceed in  the  treaty  of  commerce,  it  will  be  necessary  likewise  to 
give  me  instructions  as  precise  as  may  be  on  all  the  essential  points 
that  you  wish  to  enter  mto  it." 


( Inclosed  in  No.  5. ) 

Trmislation  of  a  letter  from  the  Duke  ofBassano  to  Mr,  Barlotv, 

dated 

Paris,  27th  December,  1811. 

The  undersigned,  minister  of  foreign  relations,  has  laid  before 
his  majesty,  the  emperor  and  king,  the  note  which  Mr,  Barlow, 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America,  address* 
ed  to  him  on  the  10th  of  last  month. 

If  since  the  revocation  of  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  the 
commerce  between  France  and  the  United  States  has  had  but  lit- 
tle activity,  the  cause  must  be  sought  for  in  the  outrages  which 
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the  Britisli  government  has  exercised  against  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  and  against  the  French  flag,  and  in  the  cruizes  fcroisieres) 
which  it  lias  estabHshed  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  coasts  of  France  and  on  those  of  America. 

The  undersigned  has  in  his  bureau  a  memorandum  of  a  great 
number  of  American  vessels  taken  at  the  entrance  of  the  rivers  of 
France,  and  the  Enghsh  papers  every  day  mention  that  these  ves- 
sels are  condemned  and  delivered  up  to  the  captors  for  having 
violated  the  blockade  of  18C6,  or  other  orders  of  the  British  coun- 
cil. 

Those  American  vessels  which  have  escaped  the  enemy,  and 
have  entered  the  ports  of  F'rance,  have  sold  there,  merchandise  to 
advantage,  have  taken  return  cargoes  and  realized  a  profit  on  them, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  insurance  they  have  been  obliged 
to  pay  on  account  of  the  risk  they  run  from  British  cruizers. 

If  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  respected,  if  it  enjoj^ed  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  the  navigation  of  neutrals  by  the  law  which 
has  existed  from  time  immemorial  on  this  subject,  and  of  which 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  has  specially  recognized  the  principles,  the 
commerce  between  the  two  countries  would  have  its  full  develope- 
ment,  and  the  relations  of  the  citi/ens  of  the  United  States  with 
the  empire,  would  open  to  their  activity  sources  of  considerable 
profit. 

Infact,  the  tariff  of  the  5th  August  established  duties  which  are 
paid  by  the  consumers,  and  which  can  have  no  other  influence  than 
©n  the  price  of  the  articles.  The  duties  of  200  or  300  per  cent,  laid 
in  England  on  wines,  on  teas,  and  on  many  other  articles  for  a  long 
time  past,  are  in  like  manner,  nothing  more  than  duties  of  con- 
sumption, which  have  no  other  effect  than  to  raise  the  price,  with- 
out in  any  manner  injuring  the  commerce  in  them. 

The  merchants  of  the  United  States  are  not  subjected  in  France 
to  any  duties  or  to  any  obligations  that  are  not  equally  imposed 
on  French  commerce,  of  which  they  moreover  partake  all  the  ad- 
vantages. And  whilst  in  the  United  States,  cargoes  imported  in 
French  vessels  pay  10  per  cent,  more  than  if  they  had  been  impor- 
ted in  American  vessels,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  treated  in 
France  as  the  imperial  flag. 

Nevertheless,  a  treaty  of  commerce,  bottomed  on  the  principle 
of  a  perfect  reciprocity,  could  not  fail  to  be  entirely  advantageous 
to  both  countries.  The  undersigned  is  authorized  to  negotiate, 
conclude,  and  sign  such  a  treaty.  It  is  with  a  lively  satisfaction, 
that  he  makes  known  to  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States,  the  intentions  of  his  majesty  on  this  important  object.  The 
United  States  will  be  entirely  satisfied  on  the  pending  questions 
(questions  actuellcs),  and  there  will  be  no  obstacle  to  their  obtaining 
the  advantages  they  have  in  view,  if  they  succeed  in  making  their 
flag  safe. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  renew  to  Mr.  Barlow,  minis- 
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ter  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  the  assurances   of  his 
high  consideration. 

(Signed)  THE  DUKE  OF  BASSANO. 


(Inclosed  in  No.  5.) 

The  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  and  the  un 
dersigned  minister  of  foreign  relations,  being  respectively  autho- 
rized and  now  ready  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries,  and  as  several  months  must 
elapse  before  such  a  treaty  can  be  completed  and  ratified,  during 
which  time  their  commercial  interest  may  suffer  loss  from  the  un- 
certainty now  existing  in  the  United  States  relative  to  certain 
points  that  are  intended  to  enter  into  that  treaty  :  the  undersigned 
declares  it  to  be  the  emperor's  pleasure  that  in  this  interval  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  in  their  own  produce  and  that  of 
the  French  colonies  shall  be  free  in  his  ports  :  That  is  to  say,  the 
formalities  necessary  to  prove  the  property  and  origin  of  the  goods 
shall  be  as  simple  and  expeditious  as  the  nature  of  the  cases  will 
permit. 

No  cause  whatever  shall  warrant  the  capture  or  detention  of  an 
American  vessel  at  sea,  or  her  seizure  in  a  French  port,  or  in  any 
other  port,  by  French  authority,  but  a  well  grounded  suspicion  of 
forgery  in  her  papers. 

No  other  papers  shall  be  required  but  the  passport  and  clear- 
ance by  the  American  authorities,  and  a  certificate  of  origin  by  a 
French  consul ;  and  the  French  consuls  in  the  United  States  are 
ordered  to  give  such  certificates. 

His  majesty  will  cause  the  liberation  of  all  the  remaining  ships 
and  cargoes  now  in  his  ports  belonging  to  American  citizens,  as 
fast  as  the  necessary  inquiries  now  going  on  shall  prove  them  to 
be  such. 


(Inclosed  in  No.  5.) 

Tianslation  of  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Bassano    to   Mr*  Barloxti, 

dated 
SIR,  Paris,  21st  December,  1811. 

I  have  the  honour  to  announce  to  you  tliat  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror, by  a  decision  of  the  12th  of  this  month,  has  ordered  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  their  government  23  Americans,  whom 
the  town  of  Dantzic  had  by  mistake  comprised  in  a  levy  of  sailors 
it  had  to  furnish  to  France.  These  sailors  had  been  sent  to  Ant- 
werp, and  afterwards  to  Rochefort ;  and  these  successive  removals 
having  rendered  impracticable  the  immediate  proof  of  their  citi- 
zenship, every  decision  on  that  subject  was  necessarily  deferred. 
The  usage  is  to  deliver  to  the  nearest  consul  those  who  are  claimed 
fey  his  government.    Therefore,  the  twenty-three  American  sailors 
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could  not  be  sent  directly  from  Rochefort  to  Cherburg,  as  you  de- 
sired ;  but  the  minister  of  marine  has  directed  the  maritime  pre- 
fect of  Rochefort  to  have  them  struck  off  the  rolls,  and  to  send 
them  to  Rociielle,  there  to  be  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  consul 
of  the  United  States. 

I  hasten,  sir,  to  apprize  you  of  this,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  re- 
new the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

(Signed)  THE  DUKE  OF  BASSANO. 


No.  VI.* 

Mr.  Barlotv  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

SIR,  Paris,  January  4<th,  1812. 

Though  Mr.  IMorris  has  been  gone  36  hours,  I  send  this  by  the 
mail  to  take  its  chance  of  reaching  Cherbourg  before  the  sailing  of 
thefrigate,  just  to  say  that  Mr.  Riddle,  the  messenger  by  the  Hor- 
net, has  reached  me.  I  have  scarcely  had  time  to  open  the  pack- 
ets, but  shall  lose  no  time  in  obeying  your  instructions  as  far  as  I 
am  able,  as  soon  as  I  find  what  they  are  ;  and  I  hope  not  to  detain 
the  Hornet  after  her  return  from  England. 

With  great  respect  and  attachment, 

your  obedient  servant, 

J.  BARLOW. 


TRANSLATION. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Duhe  of  Bassano  to  Mr,  Barlow. 
SIR,  Paris,  8th  January,  1812. 

You  did  me  the  honor  to  apprize  me  on  the  15th  December,  that 
a  certain  number  of  Americans,  making  part  of  the  crews  of  differ- 
ent vessels  captured  and  carried  into  our  ports,  found  themselves 
detained  in  France  as  prisoners  of  war.  Evidence  taken  on  their 
persons,  and  on  board  the  vessels  in  which  they  served,  denotes 
that  eight  among  them  have  been  siezed  under  a  neutral  flag. 
Those  named  Joel  Wicker,  Judah  Swift,  Herman  Dickenson, 
served  on  board  the  American  ship  Friendship  ;  Littleton  Addison, 
William  Banks,  Martin  Kelly,  Richard  Miller,  belonged  to  the 
American  ship  Spanish  Lady ;  and  John  Beadly,  to  the  Pappen- 
burgh  vessel  the  Catharine. 

His  majesty  the  emperor,  upon  the  report  which  I  have  present- 
ed to  him,  has  ordered  that  these  eight  seamen,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  causes  of  the  capture  of  their  vessels,  be  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  their  government. 

The  ancient  decisions  applicable  to  all  seamen  making  part  of 
the  crew  of  an  enemy's  vessel,  whatever  may  be  their  citizenship, 
{naiionalite']  do  not  permit  to  be  extended  to  American  seamen, 

♦  Not  Numbered  l>y  Mr.  Ba^lo^T, 
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found  under  such  circumstances,  the  friendly  measure  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you.  Accept,  Sir,  the  assurances  of  my 
high  consideration,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  THE  DUKE  OF  BASSANO. 

No.  VI. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr,  Barloiv  to  the  Secretary  of  State^ 

dated 

Paris,  January  28,  1812. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  note  of  the  minister  of  foreign  relations 
(of  which  I  had  the  honor  of  sending  you  a  copy  by  the  frigate, 
and  now  send  another  copy)  announcing  that  he  was  authorized  to 
hegotiate  and  sign  a  treaty  of  commerce,  on  principles  of  perfect 
reciprocity,  I  had  some  personal  conferences  with  him  on  the  na- 
ture of  those  principles.  I  then  drew  up  the  project  of  a  treaty  and 
sent  it  to  him  on  the  17th  instant. 

"  I  have  reason  to  presume  that  in  a  short  time,  say  three  or  four 
weeks,  the  work  may  be  finished  and  the  treaty  ready  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  president.  This  being  a  matter  of  so  much  impor- 
tance in  itself,  so  essential,  when  finished,  to  have  it  despatched  as 
soon  as  possible,  by  the  safest  and  swiftest  conveyance,  and  so  im- 
probable that  at  the  time  contemplated  I  shall  be  able  to  find  any 
such  conveyance,  but  by  a  public  ship,  that  I  have  concluded  to 
detain  the  Hornet. 

"  Having  ventured  on  this  resolution,  I  am  now  anxious  to  im- 
part it  to  you,  with  the  copies  above  mentioned,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  for  this  purpose  I  send  the  Hornet,  with  this  despatch  to 
England,  desiring  Mr.  Russel  to  forward  it  with  such  expedition 
and  safety  as  may  be  in  his  power,  as  none  can  be  had  at  present 
from  this  country. 

**  The  aftair  of  the  Acastus  now  terminated  will  be  at  least  one 
more  proof  that  the  obnoxious  decrees  are  in  good  faith  annulled. 

"  The  ship  Acastus,  captain  Cottle,  loaded  with  tobacco,  and 
bound  from  Norfolk  to  Tonningen,  was  boarded  by  an  English  fri- 

fate,  and  afterwards  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  and  brought  into 
ecamp,  for  the  fact  of  having  been  thus  boarded.  As  soon  as  the 
emperor  was  informed  of  this  by  my  letter  of  the  2d  December  to 
the  duke  of  Bassano,  he  ordered  the  ship  and  cargo  to  be  restored 
to  her  owner,  all  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  state  to  you,  and  I 
now  state  it  to  Mr.  Russell." 


No.  VII. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr,  Barlov?  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 

dated 

Paris,  February  8th,  1812. 
**  Having  an  opportunity  to  send  to   London,  which  cannot  be 
entirely  relied  upon  for  safety,  I  shall  do  little  more  than  send  yoa 
a  copy  of  my  last  despatch. 
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"  Since  its  date  I  have  had  several  conversations  with  the  minis- 
ter of  foreign  relations  relative  to  the  progress  of  the  treaty.  He  i8 
at  work  upon  it,  and  probably  in  good  earnest ;  but  the  discussion* 
with  Russia,  and  the  other  affairs  of  this  continent,  give  him  and 
the  emperor  so  much  occupation,  that  I  cannot  count  upon  their 
getting  on  very  fast  with  ours. 

'*  But  he  endeavours  to  assure  me  that  it  shall  not  suffer  much 
delay,  and  that  most  of  the  essential  points  that  I  insist  upon  will 
be  agreed  to.  Tliese  declarations,  however,  are  not  sufficiently 
precise  to  be  relied  on- 

**  The  Hornet  sailed  from  Cherbourg  the  first  of  February,  and 
maybe  expected  back  in  a  very  few  days." 


No.  VHL 

Extract  of  a  letter  Jrom  Mr,  Barlow  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 

dated 

March  3d,  1812. 

**  The  Hornet  returned  to  Cherbourg,  the  second  time,  about 
the  15th  February,  where  she  yet  remains,  and  where  I  am  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  detaining  her  still  longer,  or  of  sending 
her  home  without  the  treaty.  The  alternative  is  disagreeable,  but 
I  do  not  hesitate,  mider  all  circumstances,  to  detain  her.  It  is  in 
the  hope  that  we  shall  bring  the  affair  to  a  conclusion  in  time  for 
her  to  arrive  with  the  treaty  before  congress  will  adjourn. 

*'  Be  assured  that  I  spare  no  pains  and  omit  no  argument  in 
Urging  forward  this  business. 

**  Mr.  Russel  has  written  to  me  again  for  additional  proofs  of  the 
removal  of  the  decrees,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  to  you  a  copy 
of  my  answer  to  him  of  yesterday,  which  I  shall  send  by  the  same 
ship  that  takes  this  despatch  (the  Neptune,  for  New-York).  The 
captain,  Hopkins,  has  promised  to  put  the  messenger,  Mr.  Frean, 
of  South  Carolina,  on  shore  in  England,  without  expense  to  the 
government,'* 


(Inclosed  in  No.  8.) 

Mr.  Barlow  to  Mr.  Russet. 

March  2d,  1812. 

It  seems  from  a  variety  of  documents  that  I  have  seen,  and 
among  others  the  decision  of  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  case  of  the 
ship  Fox,  that  the  British  government  requires  more  proof  of  the 
effectual  revocation  by  the  French  government  of  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees.  Though  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  purpose 
such  additional  proof  is  to  answer,  either  for  obtaining  justice  or  for 
showing  why  it  is  refused,  yet  I  herewith  send  you  a  tew  cases  iu 
addition  to  what  have  already  been  furnished. 
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Among  these,  I  believe  you  will  find  such  as  will  touch  every 
point  that  was  contemplated  in  those  decrees,  to  prove  them  all  to 
have  been  removed.  If  not,  and  still  further  proof  after  this  should 
be  deemed  necessary,  I  can  doubtless  furnish  it ;  for  the  subject  is 
not  exhausted,  though  your  patience  may  be. 

1st.  The  schooner  Fly,  Adams,  of  and  from  New- York,  loaded 
with  cotton,  sugar  and  coffee,  bound  to  St.  Petersburgh,  taken  by 
an  English  cruizer  and  carried  into  Cowes,  thence  released,  came 
into  Havre,  declared  the  facts  as  above,  entered,  sold  her  cargo, 
reloaded  with  French  goods,  and  departed  without  molestation. 

2d.  The  brig  Ann  Maria,  of  and  from  New- York,  D.  Campbell, 
master,  bound  to  a  port  in  France,  loaded  with  potash,  cotton, 
staves,  put  into  Fahiiouth,  then  came  to  Morlaix,  entered,  sold, 
bought,  reloaded,  and  departed,  as  above. 

3d.  The  ship  Neptune,  Hopkins,  bound  from  London  to  Charles- 
ton, in  ballast,  taken,  brought  into  Dieppe,  restored  by  a  decree  of 
the  emperor,  and  departed  again  in  ballast. 

'  4th.  Ship  Marquis  de  Someruelos,  with  indigo,  fish,  cotton, 
bound  to  Civita  Veccia,  boarded  by  a  British  frigate,  arrived  at 
her  port,  declared  the  fact,  entered,  sold,  and  is  irow  reloading  for 
the  United  States. 

5th.  Ship  Phoebe,  from  Boston  to  Civita  Vecchia,  colonial  pro- 
duce, boarded  as  above,  arrived,  entered,  sold,  and  is  now  reload- 
ing for  departure. 

6th.  Ship  Recovery,  of  Boston,  with  pepper,  boarded,  arrived, 
entered,  and  treated  as  above  at  the  same  place  ;  now  selling  her 
cargo. 

7th.  Brig  Star,  bound  to  Naples,  with  colonial  produce,  taken 
and  carried  into  Toulon,  for  having  touched  at  Gibraltar,  under 
pretence  of  a  violation  of  the  decrees,  and  restored  by  the  empe- 
ror, on  the  express  ground  that  the  decrees  no  longer  existed,  as 
applicable  to  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  allege  that  any  of  these  vessels  were  pro- 
tected by  special  licenses.  In  the  first  place,  only  three  of  the  seven 
had  licenses ;  those  were  the  Fly,  the  Phcebe,  and  the  Recovery. 
Secondly,  it  is  well  known  that  licenses  are  not  and  never  were 
given  as  protections  against  the  effects  of  those  decrees.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  licenses  given  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  is  dis- 
tinctly defined  to  be  merely  to  guard  against  false  papers,  and  to 
prove  the  regularity  of  the  voyage.  They  are  used  only  for  colonial 
produce,  and  not  at  all  for  the  produce  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
we  see  in  every  instance,  that  a  vessel  loaded  wholly  with  produce 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  ballast,  is  respected  by  the  government, 
here.  At  least  I  know  it  has  been  so,  in  every  instance,  since  my 
arrival  in  September  last;  and  there  have  been,  I  doubt  not,  thirty 
or  forty  such  vessels  in  France  within  that  period.  But  a  vessel 
loaded  with  colonial  produce  Bnd  sailing  without  a  license,  would 
be  certainly  confiscated,  whether  she  had  violated  the  supposed  de- 
crees or  not.    Indeed,  the  regulation  about  licenses  is  not  a  mairi- 

VoL,  IV.  App.  f  D 
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time  regulation,  and  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  neutral  rights.  It  is, 
strictly  speaking,  a  relaxation  of  the  French  navigation  act,  in  fa- 
vor of  such  particular  persons  as  obtain  them,  to  eDable  such  per- 
sons to  bring  goods  of  an  origin  foreign  to  the  United  States  into 
France. 

It  is  the  same  as  if  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  should,  by  a 
special  relaxation  of  the  English  navigation  act,  obtain  a  license 
to  bring  Brazil  sugars,  or  French  wines  into  England.  Such  a  li- 
cense would  surely  not  be  considered  as  a  breach  on  the  part  of 
England,  of  our  neutral  rights,  neither  would  it  be  a  breach  of  SBich 
rights  to  confiscate  our  vessels  carrying  such  articles  into  Eng- 
land, without  a  license.  The  violation  of  the  navigation  law,  either 
of  France  or  England,  is  not  a  neutral  right,  and  therefore  the 
punishment  of  such  violation  is  not  a  breach  of  neutral  right. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  be  thus  particular  on  this  head,  be- 
cause in  several  instances,  during  the  discussion  with  the  minis- 
ters of  the  British  government,  I  have  seen  a  disposition  in  them 
to  confound  with  the  French  maritime  decrees  not  only  this  alTai 
of  special  licenses,  but  several  regulations  merely  fiscal  and  mu- 
nicipal, bearing  no  relation  to  neutral  rights,  or  to  the  decrees  ia 
question. 

I  will  terminate  this  statement  by  repeating  the  solemn  declara- 
tion that  I  made  to  you  in  my  letter  to  you  of  the  30th  January^ 
(and  there  is  no  impropriety  in  the  repetition,  since  a  greater 
length  of  time  has  given  a  wider  scope  to  the  declaration)  that 
since  my  arrival  in  September  last,  there  has  not  been  a  single  in- 
stance of  the  application  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  to  an 
American  vessel  or  cargo,  and  that  I  have  not  heard  of  their  hav- 
ing been  so  applied  since  the  first  of  November,  1810,  though  many 
instances  have  occurred  within  that  period,  in  which  they  must 
have  been  so  applied,  had  they  been  in  vigor. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  probably  Impossible  to  procure,  and 
certainly  insulting  to  require,  a  mass  of  evidence  more  positive 
than  this,  or  more  conclusive  to  every  unprejudiced  mind. 

(Signed)  JOEL  BARLOW. 


Copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Barl&w  to  the  Duke  ofBassaun,  dated 

March,  12,  1812. 

The  undersigned,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  ^tho  United  States, 
has  the  honor  to  transmit,  here  enclosed,  to  his  excellency  the  duke 
^f  Bassano,  minister  of  foreign  relations,  copies  of  the  protests  of 
Thomas  Holden,  master  of  the  American  brig  Dolly  of  New- York, 
and  Stephen  Bayard,  master  of  the  American  ship  Telegraph,  of 
"New  York,  by  which  his  excellency  will  learn  that  these  vessels 
have  been  met  with  at  sea,  by  his  imperial  and  royal  majesty's 
ghips,  the  Medusa,  capt.  Kaoel,  and  the  Nymph,  capt.  Plassaw, 
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who  after  having  plundered  them  of  a  part  of  their  cargoes,  des- 
troyed the  remainder  by  burning  the  ships. 

It  is  a  painful  task  to  the  undersigned  to  be  obliged  so  frequently 
to  call  the  attention  of  his  excellency  to  such  lawless  depredations. 
It  appears  to  him,  that  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  outrages  on  the 
part  of  the  cruizers  of  the  belligerents,  of  which  the  United  States 
nave  such  great  and  just  reasons  to  complain,  there  are  none  more 
vexatious  and  reprehensible  than  this. 

Upon  what  ground  can  such  spoliations  be  justified  ?  Will  it  be 
alleged  that  the  destruction  of  these  vessels  was  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  their  carrying  information  to  the  enemy,  and  there- 
by endanger  the  safety  of  these  frigates  upon  a  trackless  ocean  ? 
This  would  be  a  poor  defence.  After  boarding  these  peaceful  tra- 
ders, they  might  easily  have  laid  their  course  south,  when  they 
intended  to  go  north.  They  could  even  have  maintained  their  as- 
sumed character  of  British  ships,  under  which  it  seems  they  be- 
gan the  commission  of  these  flagrant  acts,  and  thus  have  prevented 
all  information  of  their  cruizing  in  those  latitudes. 

But  it  appears  that  plunder  and  not  safety  was  the  object  for 
which  they  have  thus  disgraced  the  imperial  flag.  For  his  excel- 
lency will  probably  have  learnt  from  Brest,  where  the  frigates  en- 
tered, that  the  twenty  boxes  of  spices  and  other  articles  taken 
from  the  Telegraph,  where  smuggled  on  shore,  and,  it  is  said,  were 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  equipage  of  the  Medusa. 

Thus  is  the  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  seized, 
condemned  and  sold  by  officers  of  the  imperial  navy,  who  became 
at  once  captors,  judges  and  vendors  of  the  property  of  unoffending 
neutrals.  Such  disgraceful  violations  of  every  principle  on  which 
nations  consent  to  live  in  peace,  ought  never  to  go  unpunished, 
and  surely  in  this  case  they  will  not. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  most  earnestly  calls  on  his  excel- 
lency, the  minister  of  foreign  relations,  as  the  official  guardian  of 
public  right,  to  lay  a  statement  of  this  outrage  before  his  majesty 
m  such  a  point  of  view  as  shall  produce  a  speedy  compensation  to 
the  captains  Holden  and  Bayard,  and  the  OM'ners  of  the  ships  and 
cargoes,  for  the  losses  they  have  sustained ;  and  his  majesty  will 
doubtless  take  measures  to  avenge  the  dignity  and  signalize  the 
justice  of  his  government  by  punishing  such  a  crime  in  a  manner 
to  prevent  its  repetition. 

The  valuation  of  the  Dolly  and  her  cargo,  and  the  Telegraph 
and  her  cargo,  is  herewith  inclosed ;  the  delay  in  obtaining  these 
valuations  has  retarded  for  some  weeks  the  presentation  of  this 
letter ;  and  the  undersigned  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope  that  his 
excellency  will  now  give  as  early  attention  to  the  whole  of  the  case 
as  its  importance  manifestly  demands. 

The  undersigned  begs  his  excellency,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  JOEL  BARLOW. 
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No.  IX. 

ILxlrad  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Barlow  to   the  Secrcfarj/  of  State, 

dated 

Paris,  March  15,  1812. 

"  1  have  scarcely  been  able  to  get  an  interview  with  the  duke  of 
Bassano  for  the  last  15  days,  though  he  has  appointed  several.  He 
has  disappointed  me  in  most  of  them,  and  I  am  sure  with  reluc- 
tance. Last  evening  I  obtained  a  short  audience,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  his  great  work  of  this  continent  was  now  finished,  and 
he  would  be  able  after  to-morrow  to  devote  himself  very  much  to 
the  treaty  with  the  United  States,  till  it  should  be  completed.  And 
I  left  him  rather  with  the  hope  than  the  full  expectation,  that  he 
will  have  it  in  his  power  to  keep  his  promise." 


No.  IX. 

Extract  of  a  letter  fron  Mr.  Bar/otv  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 

dated 

Paris,  March  16, 1812. 

•'  Since  I  had  the  honour  of  writing  to  you  yesterday,  the  Moni- 
teur  has  come  out  with  the  Senatus  Consultum  of  which  I  spoke. 
This  I  now  inclose.  This  dispatch  goes  b}'  a  safe  hand  for  Bor- 
deaux, tliere  to  be  confided  to  some  passenger  to  go  by  one  of  our 
fast  sailing  schooners.  You  will  notice  that  the  minister,  in  his  re- 
port, says  nothing  particular  of  the  United  States,  and  nothing 
more  precise  than  heretofore  of  the  revocation  of  the  decrees. 

"  This  furnishes  an  additional  motive  for  using  all  my  efforts  to 
get  the  treaty  through,  carrying  with  it  an  unequivocal  stipula- 
tion that  shall  lay  that  question  to  rest.  Its  importance  is  surely 
Sufficient  to  warrant  my  detaining  the  Hornet, 

**  The  emperor  did  not  like  the  bill  we  have  seen  before  con- 
gress for  admitting  English  goods  contracted  for  before  the  non- 
importation law  went  into  operation. 

'*  I  was  questioned  by  the  duke  of  Bassano  on  the  bill,  with  a 
good  deal  of  point,  when  it  first  appeared,  and  I  gave  such  clear  and 
decided  explanations,  as  I  thought  at  the  time,  would  remove  all  un- 
easiness. But  I  have  since  heard  that  the  emperor  is  not  well  satis- 
fied. If  congress  had  applied  its  relieving  hand  to  individual  cases 
only,  and  on  personal  petitions,  it  would  have  excited  no  suspicion. 

"  In  consequence  of  my  repeated  remonstrances  in  cases  of  con- 
demnation of  American  cargoes,  on  frivolous  or  false  pretences,  I 
think  the  career  is  somewhat  arrested,  and  they  now  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  revise  the  judgments.  The  Betsey,  the  Ploughboy,  and  the 
Ant,  are  ordered  for  revision.  The  Bellisarius  is  in  progress,  and 
is  likely  to  be  liberated,  as  you  will  learn  by  the  correspondence  I 
now  have  the  honor  to  inclose  respecting  that  case." 

Note.  Mr.  Barlow's  letters  of  the  16th  and  16th  of  March,  are 
both  marked  No.  9  by  him. 
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(Inclosed  in  No.  9,  ofrtlie  IGth  March.) 
Copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bartotv  to  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  dated 

MY   LORD,  6th  February,  1812. 

I  understand  that  the  brig  Belllsarius,  of  New  York,  capt.  Lock- 
wood,  and  her  cargo  is  about  to  be  confiscated,  after  report  made 
to  his  majesty,  because  this  vessel  and  her  cargo  are  liable  to  the 
decree  of  Milan  of  the  iTth  December,  1807- 

As  I  know-  positively  tliat  this  American  vessel  left  New  York 
the  17th  of  June,  1811,  seven  months  after  the  revocation  of  the 
decrees  of  Milan  and  Berlin,  laden  with  permitted  articles  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  of  the  United  States  y  I  am  unable  to  account  for  this 
decision,  without  attributing  it  to  an  error  of  date  committed  in 
the  report,  in  which  it  is  possible  that  the  year  1810,  has  been 
taken  for  the  year  1811. 

I  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  to  submit  this  remark  to  your  ex- 
cellency, well  persuaded,  if  there  has  been  an  error  in  the  report, 
the  justice  of  his  majesty  will  order  a  revision  of  the  affair.       ^ 
I  pray  your  excellency,  A-c.  &c. 

(Signed)  JOEL  BARLOW. 

t 
(Inclosed  in  No.  9,  of  the  16th  March.) 

Traiislation  of  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Bassano  to  Mr,  Barlotv, 

dated 

SIR,  ^  ^  Paris,  15th  March,  1812. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  informing  you  that  the  case  of  the  ship- 
Bellisarius  was  terminated,  and  that  I  had  advised  the  minister  of 
commerce  of  the  intentions  of  his  majesty. 

It  having  been  ascertained  on  the  first  examination  of  this  affair, 
that  the  ownership  (le  pour  compte)  of  a  great  part  of  the  cargo 
was  not  proved;  and  this  irregularity,  as  well  as  the  insufficiency 
of  the  papers  on  board,  being  a  formal  contravention  of  the  rules 
of  navigation  generally  adopted  and  established,  at  all  times,  the 
decision  to  which  this  part  of  the  cargo  might  be  liable  had  at 
first  extended  beyond  it. 

But  on  a  circumstantial  report  which  I  had  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting to  the  emperor,  his  majesty,  wlio  likes  to  carry  into  the 
examination  of  all  the  affairs  on  which  you  address  me,  friendly 
dispositions,  has  ordered  that  the  different  questions  which  were 
submitted  to  him  should  be  separated,  to  the  end  that  a  decision 
may  be  had  in  the  first  place  on  those  whicli  present  themselves 
under  the  most  favourable  aspect. 

In  consequence,  sir,  the  vessel  and  the  part  of  the  cargo  of  which 
the  ownership  fie  pour  compte  J  is  proven,  will  be  given  up  to  the 
proprietors ;  and  as  to  the  other  articles  of  the  cargo,  which  are 
not  accompanied  with  the  same  kind  of  proof,  the  necessary  time 
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and  facilities  will  be   given  to   establish  the  fact  of  their  being 
American  property,  conformably  to  the  ancient  rules. 
Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 
(Signed)  THE  DUKE  OF  BASSANO. 


No.  X. 

Extracts  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Barlow  to  Mr,  Monroe, 

Paris,  April  22,  1812. 

*'  I  am  obliged  at  last  to  dismiss  the  Hornet,  without  the  expect- 
ed treaty,  which  I  should  have  regretted  more  than  I  do  if  your 
despatches,  which  1  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  by  the  Wasp, 
had  not  somewhat  abated  my  zeal  in  that  work.^' 

*'  It  really  appeared  to  me,  that  the  advantages  of  such  a  treaty 
as  I  have  sketched  would  be  very  great;  and  especially  if  it  CDuld 
be  concluded  eoon." 

*'  It  is  true  that  our  claims  of  indemnity  for  past  spoliations  should 
be  heard,  examined  and  satisfied ;  which  operation  should  precede 
the  new  treat}^  or  go  hand  in  hand  with  it.  This  is  dull  work,  hard 
to  begin,  and  difficult  to  pursue."  "  I  urged  it  a  long  time  without 
the  effect  even  of  an  oral  answer.  But  lately  they  have  consented 
to  give  it  a  discussion ;  and  the  minister  assures  me  that  something 
shall  be  done  to  silence  the  complaints,  and  on  principles  that  he 
says  ought  to  be  satisfactory." 

"  I  shall  not  venture  to  detain  the  Wasp  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks  ;  and  I  hope  by  that  time  to  have  something  decisive  to 
forward  by  her." 

"  From  some  expressions  in  your  letters,  I  am  in  hopes  of  re- 
ceiving soon  some  more  precise  mstruclions  on  these  subjects. 

"  My  communication  with  England  by  Mcrlaix,  is  almost  en- 
tirely cut  off.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  send  to  London,  unless  by  one  of 
our  own  public  ships,  as  it  is  to  the  United  States.  I  now  send 
your  despatches  and  my  own  to  Mr.  Russel,  by  a  messenger  in 
the  Hornet,  whom  I  shall  desire  capt.  Lawrence  to  put  on  shore  or 
into  a  pilot'boat  on  the  coast  of  England. 

"  This  messenger,  with  Mr.  Biddle,  will  leave  Paris  this  night 
for  Cherbough,  where  the  Hornet  is  ready  to  receive  them. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

BETWEEN    MR.  FOSTER    AND    MR.    MONROE,   &C. 

Letter  from  the  British  Minister  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  tvich  Mr* 

Moiiroe^s  reply  to  the  same ;  and  a  Correspondence  between  the 

Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  Rmscl ;  v:iih  sundry  Communications 

from  ike  American  Charge  d' Affaires  at  London,   June  Ist,  1812. 

Printed  by  order  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Foster  to  Mr,  Monroe. 

SIR,  Washington,  April  15,  1812. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  that,  in  addition  to  those 
seamen  belonging  to  his  majcsty^s  hired  armed  ketch  Cjlcaner, 
mentioned  in  my  representation  to  you  of  the  30th  ultimo,  who 
lately  received  protection  in  the  violation  of  their  engagements^  or 
were  seduced  from  the  service  of  his  majesty  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  I  have  since  been  informed  by  lieutenant  Green, 
her  commander,  of  another  subject  of  his  majesty  who  was  also 
induced  to  leave  his  majesty's  service,  in  consequence  of  encou- 
ragement to  that  effect  from  the  inhabitants  of  Annapolis. 

Such  instances,  sir,  of  improper  attempts  made  on  the  part  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  deprive  his  majesty's  ships,  even 
when  employed  in  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries,  of  their  seamen,  will  serve  in  conjunction  with  many 
others  in  my  power  to  quote,  and  perhaps  in  ^rour  remembrance, 
to  show,  that  if  the  United  States  have  reason  at  times  to  complain 
of  irregularities  in  his  majesty's  officers  in  undesignedly  taking 
their  seamen,  mistaking  them  for  their  own,  we  have  occasionally 
also  reason  to  make  complaint  of  our  seamen  engaged  on  national 
service,  and  known  as  British  subjects,  being  seduced  from  their 
allegiance  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  circumstances 
of  aggravation  and  insult  highly  irritating. 

Although,  sir,  it  has  unfortunately  not  as  yet  been  fmnd  practi- 
cable by  our  governments  to  agree  to  such  arrangements  as  might 
preclude  the  posssibility  of  events  taking  place  so  calculated  to  pro- 
duce vexation  on  either  side,  I  cannot  however  but  hope  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  may  find  some  means  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  similar  irregularities  on  the  part  of  their  citizens; 
and  I  assure  you,  sir,  that,  as  hitherto,  so  at  all  times,  whenever 
you  claim  any  persons  on  board  any  of  his  majesty's  ships  as  na- 
tive American  citizens,  no  exertion  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part 
to  procure  their  discharge  ;  and  I  will  add,  that  it  would  afTord  me 
very  high  satisfaction  to  be  now  furnished  by  you  with  a  list  of  all 
those  whom  you  can  claim  as  such,  in  order  that  I  might  use  every 
effort  in  my  power  to  obtain  their  immediate  release. 

You  need  not  I  am  sure,  sir,  be  reminded  by  me  of  the  prompt 
attention  which  has  invariably  been  given  by  his  majesty's  com- 
manding ofliceron  the  Halifax  station,  to  the  reclamations  in  simi- 
lar cases,  which  I  have  transmitted  since  my  arrival  in  tlie  Unitecf 
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States  to  him  In  your  name,  nor  of  the  readiness  with  which  lie  has 
given  directions  when  practicable  for  their  being  instantaneously 
discharged.  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

(^Signed)  AUG.  J.  FOSTER. 


Mr.  Monroe  to  Mr,  Foster. 

SIR,  Department  of  State,  INIay  30th,  1812. 

Having  had  the  honour  to  confer  with  you  soon  after  the  date 
of  your  letter  of  April  15,  relative  to  a  deserter  from  his  Britannic 
majesty's  ship  of  war  the  Gleaner,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here 
the  remarks  which  I  then  made  on  that  subject.  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve that  none  of  the  men  who  deserted  from  that  vessel  had  any 
encouragement  to  do  it,  from  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  state  of  Maryland.  If  they  received  such 
encouragement  from  any  of  our  citizens,  it  is  a  cause  of  regret ; 
but  it  is  an  act  not  cognizable  by  our  laws  any  more  than  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  by  those  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  a  similar  desertion  took  place  last  year 
from  an  American  frigate  in  an  English  port,  in  which  no  redress 
was  afforded.  It  was  the  more  remarkable  as  the  deserter  took  re- 
fuge on  board  a  British  ship  of  war,  the  commander  of  which  re- 
fused to  surrender  him  on  being  requested  to  do  so. 

Your  proffered  exertions  to  procure  the  discharge  of  native 
American  citizens,  from  onboard  British  ships  of  war,  of  which 
you  desire  a  list,  has  not  escaped  attention. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  discriminate  between 
their  native  and  naturalized  citizens,  nor  ought  your  government 
to  expect  it,  as  it  makes  no  such  discrimination  itself.  There  is  in 
this  office  a  list  of  several  thousand  American  seamen  who  have 
been  impressed  into  the  British  service,  for  whose  release  applica- 
tions have,  from  time  to  time,  been  already  made.  Of  this  list  a 
copy  shall  be  forwarded  j^ou,  to  take  advantage  of  any  good  offices 
you  may  be  able  to  render.  I  have,  &-c. 

(Signed)  JAS.  MONROE. 


Mr,  Monroe  to  Mr.  RusseL 

SIR,  Department  of  State,  July  27th,  1811. 

This  letter  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Mr.  Barlow,  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  United  States  at  Paris,  as  their  minister 
plenipotentiary.  You  will  deliver  to  him  the  papers  in  your  pos- 
session, and  give  him  all  tlie  information  in  your  power,  relative 
to  our  affairs  with  the  French  government. 

The  president  has  instructed  me  to  communicate  to  you  his  ap- 
probation of  your  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  de- 
volved on  you  as  charge  d'affaires  at  Paris,  after  the  departure  of 
general  Armstrong,  which  1  execute  with  pleasure.  As  an  evi- 
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dence  of  his  confidence  and  favourable  disposition,  he  has  appoint- 
ed you  to  the  same  trust  in  London,  for  which  I  inclose  you  a 
commission.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  suit  your  convenience  to  re- 
pair to  that  court,  and  to  remain  there  till  a  minister  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, which  will  be  done  as  soon  as  the  congress  convenes.  The 
frigate  which  takes  Mr.  Barlow  to  France  will  pass  on  to  some  port 
in  Holland,  to  execute  a  particular  instruction  from  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  relative  to  our  debt  in  that  country.  She  will  then 
return  to  France,  and  take  you  to  such  English  port  as  may  be 
most  convenient  to  you. 

Your  services  in  France  will  have  given  you  such  knowledge  of 
your  duties  at  London,  that  I  shall  not  go  into  detail  in  this  com- 
munication respecting  them.  It  is  wished  and  expected  that  you 
and  Mr.  Barlow  will  communicate  fully  on  the  subject  of  your  re- 
spective duties,  and  co-operate  together  in  the  measures  which  are 
deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  just  objects  of  the  United  States 
with  the  countries  in  which  you  will  respectively  represent  them. 

You  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  notes  of  Mr.  Foster  on  several  im-. 
portant  topics,  and  my  answers  to  them;  particularly  on  the  British 
orders  in  council,  the  possession  taken  by  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  West  FloiiJa,  and  the  late  encounter  between  the 
United  States*  frigate  the  President,  and  the  British  sloop  of  war 
the  Little  Belt.  It  is  hoped  that  the  British  government  will  pro- 
ceed to  revoke  its  orders  in  comicil,  and  thus  restore,  in  all  re- 
spects, the  friendly  relation  which  would  be  so  advantageous  to 
both  countries.  The  papets  relative  to  West  Florida  show  tlie 
ground  on  which  that  question  rests.  The  affair  of  the  Lirtle  Belt 
cannot  excite  much  feeling,  as  it  is  presumed,  in  England:  the 
chase  was  begun  by  the  British  captain — he  fired  the  first  shot 
and  the  first  broadside;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  occur- 
rence took  place  near  our  coast,  which  is  sometimes  infested  by 
vessels  from  the  West  Indies,  without  commissions,  and  even  for 
piratical  purposes.  It  seems  to  be  a  right  inseparable  from  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  Stetes  to  ascertain  the  character  and  na- 
tion of  the  vessels  whicli  hang  on  their  coast.  An  inquiry  is  order- 
ed into  commodore  Rodgers'  conduct,  at  his  request,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  all  the  facts  appertaining  to  this  occurrence. 

You  will  be  allowed  an  outfit  for  Paris,  and  half  an  outfit  to  take 
you  to  London. 

Should  you  by  any  circumstance  be  unable  to  proceed  to  Lon- 
don, which  would  be  a  cause  o£  regret;,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
transmit,  by  a  special  messenger,  the  papers  forwarded  tor  you  to 
Mr.  Smith,  who  in  that  event,  Will  remain  there. 

You  v/ill  receive  inclosed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  to  be  delivered 
to  him  in  case  you  go  to  London  ;  as  it  wished  that  your  removal  to 
London  should  not  be  imputed  to  a  want  of  due  respect  for  him. 

I  have  the  honour;  t'tc.  &c. 
Jonathan  Russell,  esq,  Sfc,  SfS.  JAMES  MONROE, 

Yqi..  IV.  App.  t  E 
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Extract  of  a  letter  Ji-om  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Russell, 

dated, 

Department  of  State^  Nov.  27,  1811. 

*'  I  had  lately  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  the  Pre- 
sident's message  to  congress  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
and  of  the  documents  which  accompanied  it,  so  far  as  they  were  then 
printed.  In  the  papers  now  sent,  you  will  i-eceive  a  complete  copy 
of  that  highly  interesting  communication. 

*'  You  nill  see  by  these  documents  the  ground  which  has  been 
taken  by  the  executive,  in  consequence  of  the  new  ground  taken 
by  Great  Britain.  The  orders  in  council  are  considered  as  war  on 
our  commerce,  and  to  continue  till  the  continental  market  is 
opened  to  British  products,  which  may  not  be,  pending  the  present 
war  in  Europe.  Th^  United  States  cannot  allow  Great  Britain  to 
regulate  their  trade,  nor  can  they  be  content  with  a  trade  to  Great 
Britain  only,  whose  markets  are  already  surcharged  with  their 
productions. 

**  The  United  States  are  therefore  reduced  to  the  dilemma  either 
of  abandoning  their  commerce,  or  of  resorting  to  other  means 
more  likely  to  obtain  a  respect  for  their  rights.  Between  these  al- 
ternatives, there  can  be  little  cause  for  hesitation. 

'*  It  will  be  highly  satisfactory  to  learn  that  a  change  in  the  poli- 
cy of  Great  Britain  shall  have  taken  place,  and  it  is  expected  that 
you  will  avail  yourself  of  every  opportunity,  and  particularly  of 
the  return  of  this  vessel,  to  communicate  the  most  full  and  correct 
information  on  the  subject. 

"  The  Hornet  will  land  a  messenger  in  France  who  takes  do 
spatches  to  our  minister  in  Paris,  after  which  she  will  proceed  to 
England  and  land  there  a  messenger  with  despatches  to  you.  It 
is  desired  {you  will  hurry  her  return  to  France  with  the  greatest 
expedition  possible,  from  whence  she  will  hasten  to  the  United 
States." 


Extract  of  a  Utter  from  Mr.  Russell  to  the  Secretary  of  State ^ 

date{i 

London,  22d  Nov.  1 8 1 K 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  reached  London  on  the 
I2th  of  this  month,  and  on  the  15th  waited  on  the  Marquis  ^^  cl- 
lesley,  in  pursuance  to  his  appointment.  His  lordship  said  it  was 
very  uncertain  when  he  should  be  able  to  present  me  to  the  prince 
regent,  as  his  royal  highness  had  the  day  before  met  with  an  acci- 
dent at  Oatlands  which  might  prevent  his  return  to  town  for  some 
time. 

"Our  conversation  was  of  a  very  general  character,  and  did  not 
embrace  with  precision  any  of  the  questions  in  agitation  between 
the.  two  countries.    His  lordship  once  observed,  that  lie  hoped,  ia 
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the  course  of  five  or  six  weeks,  we  might  hare  some  amicable 
discussion  with  each  other. 

**  Until  I  am  otherwise  instructed,  I  shall  confine  myself  here 
to  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  legation.  After  the 
proof  which  has  been  already  produced  of  the  revocation  of  the 
French  decrees,  it  would  probably  do  no  good  for  me  to  make  a 
statement  on  that  subject,  especially,  as  I  have  nothing  new  to  of- 
fer. Enough  has  already  been  said  to  convince  those  who  were  not 
predisposed  to  resist  conviction, 

**  The  Constitution  left  Portsmouth  on  the  2 1st  instant  for  Cher- 
bourg.'* 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr,  Russell  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 

London,  23d  Dec.  1811. 

**  Since  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  22d  ult.  nothing  new  in  relation 
to  the  United  States  has  occurred  here. 

**  Every  thing  remains  in  doubt  with  regard  to  a  change  of  minis- 
ters, and  much  more  so  with  regard  to  a  change  of  measures. 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  Barlow  since  I  left  France,  and  do 
not  know  if  the  Constitution  has  yet  left  that  country. 

"  The  newspapers  which  I  transmit  you  herewith,  contain  the 
late  occurrences,  and  to  those  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you." 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Russell,  Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  United 
States  at  London,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated 

London,  10th  Jan.  1812. 

*<  Mr.  Tayloe,  the  messenger  by  the  United  States'  ship  Hor- 
net, arrived  in  town  on  the  3d  of  this  month,  and  delivered  your 
despatches.  I  regret  that  I  have  nothing  of  a  satisfactory  nature 
to  communicate  to  you  in  return,  relative  to  a  change  of  system 
here.  I  have  detained  Mr.  Tayloe  a  few  days,  as  the  opening  of 
parliament,  and  the  early  debates,  might  indicate  the  spirit,  and  de- 
velope  the  views  of  the  ministry  with  regard  to  us. 

<*  I  have  announced  to  the  marquis  Wellesley  that  the  messen- 
ger will  leave  London  on  the  14th  inst.;  and  while  i  offered  to  take 
charge  of  any  despatches  which  his  lordship  might  wish  to  trans- 
mit by  him,  I  availed  myself  of  the  occasion,  to  state  the  high  sa- 
tisfaction it  would  afford  me  to  be  able  to  communicate  to  the 
American  government,  by  the  same  opportunity,  the  repeal,  or 
such  modification  of  the  orders  in  council,  violating  the  rights  of 
the  United  States,  as  would  remove  the  great  obstacle  to  free  in- 
tercourse and  perfect  harmony  between  the  two  countries.  I  do 
not,  however,  flatter  myself  that  this  suggestion  will  produce  any 
effect," 
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Extract  of  a  letter Jrom  Mr.  Nusself.  to  Mr.  Monroe,  dated 

London,  Jan.  14-,  1812. 

**  Since  I  had  the  honour  to  address  you  via  Liverpool  on  the 
3  0th  ifi  this  montl^,  I  have  received  no  coniraunication  from  tliis 
government. 

*'  The  expectation  of  a  change  of  ministry,  which  was  confident- 
ly entertained  a  few  weeks  since,  appears  to  have  vanished,  and  a 
hope  of  the  extinguishment  oi  the  orders  in  council  is  very  much 
diminished." 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Russell  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 

dated 

London,  Jan.  14,  1812. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  two  let- 
ters of  the  27th  of  November  last. 

**  It  would  have  afforded  me  the  highest  satisfaction  to  have  been 
able  to  communicate  to  you,  by  the  return  of  the  Hornet,  the  re- 
vocation of  the  orders  in  council ;  hitherto,  however,  there  has 
been  exhibited  h^re  no  disposition  to  repeal  them.'' 


Copj/  of  a  letter  Jrom  Mr.  Russell,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated 
SIR,  London,  Jan.  14,  1811. 

I  lament  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  announce  to  you,  by  the 
return  of  Mr.  Tayloe,  the  adoption  of  a  system  here  towards  the 
United  States  more  just  and  reasonable  than  that  of  which  we  now 
complain.  No  intimation  has  been  given  to  me  of  an  intention  to 
abandon  the  offending  orders  in  council.  I  have  not  hitherto  made 
any  representation  in  regard  to  these  orders,  and  if  they  are  to  be 
persisted  in,  as  l\\r.  Foster  declares,  not  only  until  the  Berlin  and 
MOon  decrees  be  entirely  abrogated,  but  until  we  compel  the  French 
government  to  admit  us  in  France  witli  the  manufactures  and  pro- 
duce of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  it  must  be  useless  to  say 
any  i!  in:^  upon  the  su!)ject.  The  revolting  extravagance  of  these 
pretensions  is  too  jaanirtst  to  be  the  subject  of  argument,  and  the 
very  attempt  to  reason  them  down,  would  admit  that  they  are  not 
too  absurd  tbi  refutation. 

Should  ?ir.  Barlow  furnish  me  with  any  new  evidence  of  the 
discontinuance  of  the  French  edicts,  so  far  as  they  were  in  dero- 
gation o-^  our  ryhts,  1  shc'Jl present  it  to  this  government,  and  once 
more  (however  unnecessary  it  may  appear)  afford  it  an  opportunity 
of  revoking  its  orders,  which  can  no  longer  be  pretended  to  rest 
on  our  acquiescence  in  decrees  of  its  enemy,  from  the  unrighteous 
operation  of  which  we  are  specially  exempted.     I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  JONA.  RUSSELL, 
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Mr.  Russell  to  Mr.  Monroe. 

SIR,  London,  January  22,  1812. 

Yesterday  I  understood  the  case  of  the  Female,  one  of  the  ves- 
sels captured  under  the  orders  in  council,  came  to  trial  before  Sir 
William  Scott.  He  rejected  a  motion  for  time  to  produce  evidence 
of  the  revocation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  in  relation  to  the 
United  States^  and  suggested  that  there  would  be  a  question  of  law, 
if  such  revocation,  when  shown,  would  be  considered  by  the  British 
government  as  sumcient  to  require  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
council.  At  any  rate,  that  he  was  bound  to  consider  these  orders 
to  be  in  force  until  their  repeal  should  be  notified  to  him  by  this 
government.  The  Female  was  condemned. 
I  have  the  honour,  &c.  &c. 
(Signed)  JON  A.  RUSSELL. 

Hon,  James  Monroe,'&c.  &c.  &c. 


Extract  of  a  letter  Jrom  Mr.  Russell  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

dated 

London,  January  25,  1812. 

"  Since  I  had  the  honour  to  address  you  on  the  14th  instant,  by 
the  Hornet,  I  have  received  no  communication  either  from  Wash- 
ington or  Paris. 

*<  The  Hornet. did  not  leave  Cowes  until  the  18th,  owing  I  pre- 
sume, to  the  indisposition  of  the  captain,  whom  I  understand  to 
have  been  very  ill.   I  dismissed  Mr.  Tayloe  here  on  the  14th. 


lExtr'act  of  a  letter  Jrom  Mr.  Russell  to  Mr,  Monroe,  dated 

London,  February  3,  1812. 

**  Since  I  had  the  honour  to  address  you,  on  the  25th  ultimo,  I 
have  received  your  communications  of  the  20th  December,  through 
the  good  offices  of  Mr  Foster. 

"  While  I  lament  the  necessity,  as  I  most  sincerely  do,  of  the 
course  indicated  by  the  proceedings  of  congress ;  yet  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  learn  that  it  will  be  pursued  with  vigor  and  unanimity.  1  am 
persuaded  that  this  government  has  presumed  much  on  our  weak- 
ness and  divisions;  and  that  it  continues  to  believe  that  we  have 
not  energy  and  union  enough  to  make  efficient  war. 

*'  I  have  this  momeni  learnt  that  the  Hornet  has  returned  from 
Cherbourg  to  Cowes,  and  I  understand  by  a  letter  from  tiie  consul 
there,  that  there  is  a  Mr.  Porter  on  board  with  despatches  from 
Mr.  Barlow  for  this  legation ;  but  he  has  not  yet  made  his  appear- 
ance here.  I  am  obliged  to  close  this  letter  witiiout  waiting  for 
him,  as  I  understand  the  next  post  may  not  arrive  at  Liverpool  in 
season  for  the  Orbit." 
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Copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr,  Russell  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated 
SIK,  London,  9th  February,  1812. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  Inclosed,  a  copy  of  a  letter, 
dated  29th  ult.  from  Mr.  Barlow,  and  a  copy  of  the  note  in  which  I 
yesterday  communicated  that  letter  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley. 

Although  the  proof  of  the  revocation  of  the  French  decrees  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Barlow,  is,  when  taken  by  itself,  of  no 
very  conclusive  character,  yet  it  ought,  when  connected  with  that 
previously  exhibited  to  this  government,  to  be  admitted  as  satis- 
factorily establishing  that  revocation ;  and  in  this  view  I  have 
thought  it  to  be  my  duty  to  present  it  here. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  JONA.  RUSSELL. 


(Inclosed  in  Mr.  Russell's  of  February  9th,  1812.) 
Mr*  Russell  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
MY  LORD,  London,  8th  February,  1812, 

I  have  the  honour  herewith  to  hand  to  your  lordsliip  a  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  me,  on  the  29th  of  last  monih,  by  Mr.  Barlow, 
the  American  minister  at  Paris. 

I  have  felt  some  hesitation  in  communicating  this  letter  to  your 
lordship,  lest  my  motive  might  be  mistaken,  and  an  obligation  ap- 
pear  to  be  admitted  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  furnish  more 
evidence  of  the  revocation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  than  has 
already  been  furnished,  or  than  has  been  necessary  to  their  own 
conviction.  I  trust,  however,  that  my  conduct  on  this  occasion 
will  be  ascribed  alone  to  an  earnest  desire  to  prevent  the  evils 
which  a  continued  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  subject  might  un- 
happily produce. 

The  case  of  the  Acastus  necessarily  implies  that  American  ves- 
sels, captured  by  the  cruizers  of  France,  are  adjudged  by  the 
French  navigation  laws  only,  and  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  (de- 
crees) make  no  part  of  these  laws,  the  Acastus  being  acquitted 
notwithstanding  the  fact  of  her  having  been  boarded  by  aa  English 
vessel  of  war. 

To  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Barlow,  that  since  his  residence  at 
Paris,  there  had  been  no  instance  of  a  vessel,  under  either  the  Ber- 
lin or  Milan  decrees,  being  detained  or  molested  by  the  French 
government,  I  beg  leave  to  add  that  previous  to  his  residence  and 
subsequent  to  the  first  of  November,  1810,  these  decrees  were  not 
executed  in  violation  of  the  neutral  or  national  rights  of  the  United 
States. 

Whatever  doubts  might  have  originally  been  entertained  of  the 
efficient  nature  of  the  revocation  of  those  decrees,  on  account  of 
the  form  in  which  that  measure  was  announced,  those  doubts  ought 
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surely  now  to  yield  to  the  uniform  expedence  of  fifteen  months, 
during  which  period  not  a  single  fact  has  occurred  to  justify  them. 

I  do  not  urge  in  confirmation  of  this  revocation  the  admission  of 
American  vessels  with  cargoes  arrived  in  the  ports  of  France  after 
having  touched  in  England,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Barlow,  and  as  accords 
with  what  occurred  during  my  residence  at  Paris,  because  such 
admission  is  evidence  only  of  the  cessation  of  the  municipal  opera-* 
tion  of  the  decrees  in  relation  to  the  United  States,  of  which  it  can- 
not be  presumed  that  the  British  government  requires  an  account. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  persuade  myself  that  the  proof  now  added  to 
the  mass  which  was  already  before  your  lordship,  will  satisfactorily 
establish,  in  the  judgment  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  government, 
the  revocation  of  the  decrees  in  question,  and  lead  to  such  a  repeal 
of  the  orders  in  council,  in  regard  to  the  United  States,  as  will  en- 
tirely restore  the  friendly  relations  and  commercial  intercourse  be« 
tween  the  two  countries.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  JON  A.  RUSSELL. 


[Inclosed  in  Mr.  Russell's  of  February  9th,  1812.] 
Mr,  Barlow  to  Mr,  Russell. 
SIR,  Paris,  29th  January,  1812. 

The  ship  Acastus,  captain  Cottle,  from  Norfolk  bound  to  Ton- 
ningen  with  tobacco,  had  been  boarded  by  an  English  frigate  and 
was  taken  by  a  French  privateer  and  brought  into  Fecamp  for  the 
fact  of  having  been  so  boarded.  This  was  in  November  last.  On  th6 
2d  of  December,  I  stated  the  facts  to  the  duke  of  Bassano ;  and  in 
a  few  days  after,  the  ship  and  cargo  were  ordered  by  the  emperor 
to  be  restored  to  the  owners  on  condition  that  she  had  not  violattd 
the  French  navigation  laws,  which  latter  question  was  sent  to  the 
council  of  prizes  to  determine.  The  council  determined  that  no 
guch  violation  had  taken  place,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  were  defi-' 
Bitely  restored  to  Captain  Cottle. 

To  the  above  fact,  I  can  add  that  since  my  residence  here  seve- 
ral American  vessels  with  cargoes  have  arrived  and  been  admitted 
in  the  ports  of  France  after  having  touched  in  England,  the  fact 
being  declared,  and  there  is  no  instance  within  that  period  of  a  ves- 
sel in  either  of  the  cases  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  bein^ 
detained  or  molested  by  the  French  government. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 
(Signed)  J.  BARLOW. 


Mr,  Russell  to  Mr.  Monroe. 
SIR,  London,  21  st  February,  1812; 

I  regret  that  in  announcing  to  you  the  cessation  of  the  restf  ictiona 
cm  the  regency  here,  I  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  apprise  you  of  the 
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adoption  of  a  more  just  and  enlightened  policy  in  favour  of  the 
United  States,  than  has  hitherto  prevailed. 

The  partial  changes  in  the  ministry  will  probably  produce  no 
change  of  its  character  or  lead  to  an  abandonment  of  the  existing 
system  in  relation  to  us.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  JON  A.  RUSSELL. 

The  hmi.  James  Monroe^  Sfc.  Sfc, 


Mr.  Russell  to  Mr,  Monroe. 
SIR,  London,  22d  Februar}^  1812. 

I  have  the  honour  to  hand)^ou  inclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  m© 
from  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  relating  to  a  person  by  the  name  of 
Bowman,  said  to  be  a  British  s.  I)ject,  and  forcibly  detamed  on 
board  the  United  States'  ship  Hornet,  together  with  copies  oi'  the 
deposition  of  Elizabeth  Eleanor  Bowman  which  accompanied  it,  and 
of  my  reply.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  Sec. 

(Signed)  JON  A.  RUSSELL. 

Hon,  James  Monroe ,  Sfc. 


The  Earl  of  Liverpool  to  Air.  Russell. 
SIR,  Foreign  Office,  20th  Feb.  1812. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  the  copy  of  an  affidavit, 
sworn  at  Portsmouth  by  Elizabeth  Eleanor  Bowman,  stating  her^ 
self  to  be  the  wife  of  William  Bowman,  one  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects, now  detained  against  his  will  on  board  the  United  States' 
sloop  Hornet,  at  present  in  Cowes'  road. 

You  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  putting  the 
facts,  alledged  in  this  document,  into  an  immediate  train  of  investi- 
gation ;  and  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  communicate  without  loss 
of  time,  with  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Hornet,  in  order  that 
he  may  afford  you  all  information  in  his  power,  and  that  the  vessel 
may  not  put  to  sea  before  the  result  of  the  inquiry  shall  be  ascer- 
tained, in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  yourself  and  to  this  government. 

You  must  likewise  be  aware,  that  this  government  has  no  power 
to  prevent  the  issuing  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  the  friends  of 
Bowman  ;  and  that,  in  that  case  it  would  be  impossible  to  impede  or 
delay  its  execution,  and  the  consequent  removal  of  this  questioa 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  two  governments,  into  those  of  the  legal 
force  and  authorities  of  this  country. 

Anxious  to  prevent  any  su*h  proceeding,  tlie  inconveniences  of 
which,  even  if  they  did  not  involve  the  possibility  of  a  forcible  exe- 
cution of  the  legal  process,  might  yet  be  considerable. 

I  request  your  immediate^  attention  to  this  communication,  and 
I  confidently  hope  that  you  will,  by  atfording  the  means  of  an  ami- 
cable investigation,  supersede  the  necessity,  in  which  the  friends 
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of  Bowman  may  otherwise  feel  themselves,  of  taking  the  course  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded.     I  have  the  lionour,  kc,  &c. 

(Signed)  LIVERPOOL. 


m.   3 


Borough  of  Portsmouth, 

in  ihe 
County  of  Southamptoi 

Elizabeth  Eleanor  Bowman,  of  Kingston,  near  Portsmouth,  in 
the  said  county,  maketli  oath,  that  she  was  married  to  William 
Bowman,  late  of  Portsmouth,  shipwright,  about  six  years  ago :  that 
he  was  employed  in  the  dock  yard  there,  v/Iiicli  he  quitted  about 
three  years  ago,  and  sailed  from  hence  in  the  Edward  Foot,  a 
transport  which  \A-as  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Cuba.  That  she 
was  informed  by  her  husband  that  he  got  from  Cuba  to  New  York 
in  an  American  ship,  and  about  the  4th  of  June  last,  having  got  in 
liquor,  he  found  himself  in  the  American  rendezvous  there,  and 
that  he  was  compelled,  against  his  inclination,  to  go  on  board  the 
Hornet,  an  American  sloop  of  war,  being  conducted  on  board  her 
by  a  file  of  soldiers  ;  that  the  Hornet  bemg  lately  arrived  at  Cowcs, 
she  received  a  letter  from  1:  er  husband,  requesting  her  to  come  on 
board  to  see  him ;  that  'she  accordingly  went  on  board  her,  but  was 
kept  alongside  the  sloop  about  half  an  hour  before  the  officer 
would  admit  her  on  board:  that  the  permission  to  remain  on  b^ard 
was  for  half  an  hour,  but  the  officers  would  not  afterwards  permit 
her  to  quit  the  ship  until  the  following  Friday.  That  her  husband 
told  her  that  the  officer  threatened  to  punish  him  for  having  in- 
formed her  where  he  was;  and  he  also  told  her  there  were  a  great 
many  English  on  board,  several  of  whom  would  be  glad  to  quit  her: 
also,  that  some  men  on  board  much  wished  her  away  irom  this 
country,  but  that  she  does  not  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  par- 
ties. That  the  said  William  Bowman,  who  passed  on  board  the 
Hornet  by  the  name  of  William  Elby,  is  now  detained  on  board  her 
against  his  will,  and  is  very  anxious  to  quit  the  American  sloop 
Hornet,  and  to  return  to  his  native  country. 

The  ni ark  of 

►^ 

ELIZ   E.BOWMAN. 

Sworn  at  Portsmouth,  in  the  said  county,  the  23th  day  of  Janua- 
ry, 1812,  before  me;  the  same  having  been  l1rst  re.ul,  and  siie 
having  set  her  mark  thereto  in  my  presence. 

(Signed)  E.H.AM  AND. 

One  of  his  majesty*  s  just  ices  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  o<  Southaniptous 
Vol.  IV.  App.  f  F 
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Mr.  Russell  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
MY  LORD,  ^  London,  2I St  February,  1812. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  lordship  that  the  United  States 
sloop  Hornet  left  Cowes  on  the  13th  of  this  month.  The  statement 
of  this  fact  does  av/ay,  I  presume,  the  necessity  of  a  more  particu^ 
lar  reply  to  your  lordship's  note  of  yesterday,  concerning  Williaro 
Bovvman,  a  seaman  on  board  that  ship.  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 
(Signed)  JON  A.  RUSSELL. 

The  most  iiohle  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr,  JRussell  to  Mr.  Monroe^  dated 

London,  March  4th,  1812. 

*'  Many  American  vessels  v.  liich  had  for  a  considerable  time  been 
wind  bound  in  the  ports  of  this  country,  were  at  length  released  on 
the  29th  ultimo  by  an  easterly  wind,  and  took  their  departure  for 
tlie  United  States.  By  some  of  those  vessels,  particularly  '  the 
Friends,'  you  will  have  received  many  letters  from  me;  and  you 
will  have  learnt,  as  nearly  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  inform  you, 
what  in  your  letter  of  the  IStli  of  January  you  desire  to  know — 
namely,  *  the  precisi^  situation  of  our  affairs  with  England.' 

"  Since  my  letters  of  the  lOth  and  22nd  ultimo,  which,  I  trust, 
will  have  extinguished  all  expectation  of  any  change  here,  the  mo- 
tion of  lord  Lansdowne,  on  the  28th  of  February,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Brcugham  yestcrda}^  have  been  severally  debated  in  the  respec- 
tive houj^e-  Q^  parliament.  I  attended  the  discussions  on  both,  and 
if  any  thing  Wiis  wanting  to  prove  the  inflexible  determination 
of  the  present  ministry  to  persevere  in  the  orders  in  council  with- 
out modificaticn  or  relaxation,  the  declarations  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  administration  on  tliese  occasions  must  place  it  beyond  the 
.'posiibiiily  of  doubt.  In  both  houses  these  leaders  expressed  a  dis- 
position to  forbear  to  canvas,  in  the  .present  state  of  our  relations, 
I  he  conduct  of  the  United  States  towards  England,  as  it  could  not 
be  done  witliout  reproaching  her  in  a  manner  to  increase  the  actual 
irritation,  and  to  C\o  away  v^hat  lord  Bathurst  stated  to  be  t\\Q  feeble 
hopes  of  preventing  war, 

''  In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Rose  virtually  confessed,  that 
the  or^lors  m  council  were  maintained  to  promote  the  trade  of  Eng- 
land at  tlic  expense  of  neutrals,  and  as  a  nieasui*e  of  commercial 
rivauy  v.Iih  the  United  States.  When  IMr.  Canning  inveighed 
against  this  new  (he  must  have  meant  newly  acknowledged) 
gnuuid  of  defending  these  orders,  and  contended  tliat  they  could 
be  justiiied  only  on  t.h.e  principle  of  retaliation  on  which  they  were 
avowedly  instituted,  and  that  they  were  intended  to  produce  the 
vHocts  of  an  actual  blockade,  and  liable  to  all  the  incidents  of  such 
blockade — tliafc  is,  that  they  were  meant  only  to  distress  the  ene- 
my— and  that  (i real  Britain  had  no  vight  to  defeat  this  operation 
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by  an  intercourse  with  that  enemy  which  she  denied  to  neutrals.— 
Mr.  Percival  replied,  "  that  the  orders  were  still  supported  on  the 
principle  of  retaliation,  but  that  this  very  principle  involved  the 
license  trade;  for  as  France,by  her  decrees,  had  said  that  no  nation 
should  trade  with  her  that  traded  with  England,  England  retorted, 
that  no  country  should  trade  with  France  but  through  England. 
He  asserted,  that  neither  the  partial  nor  even  the  total  repeal  of 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  as  they  related  to  America,  or  to 
any  other  nation,  or  to  all  other  nations,  could  form  any  claim  on 
the  British  government  while  the  continental  system^  so  called,  con- 
tinued in  operation.  He  denied  that  this  system,  or  any  part  df  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  were  merely  municipal.  They  had  not 
been  adopted  in  time  of  peace  with  a  view  to  mternal  regulation, 
but  in  a  time  of  war  with  a  hostile  purpose  towards  England.  Evefy 
clause  and  particle  of  them  were  to  be  considered  of  a  nature  en- 
tirely belligerent,  and  as  such  requiring  resistance,  and  authorizing 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  idle  and  absurd  to 
suppose  that  Great  Britain  was  bound  in  acting  on  the  principle  of 
retaliation,  in  tliese  times,  to  return  exactly,  and  in  form,  like  for 
like,  and  to  choose  the  object  and  fashion  the  mode  of  executing  it 
precisely  by  the  measures  of  the  enemy.  In  adopting  these 
measures,  France  had  broken  through  all  the  restraints  imposed  by 
the  laws  of  nations,  and  trodden  under  foot  the  great  conventional 
code  received  by  the  civilized  world  as  prescribing  rules  for  its  con- 
duct in  war  as  well  as  in  peace. 

*'  In  this  state  of  things  England  was  not  bound  any  longer  to 
shackle  herself  with  this  code,  and  by  so  doing  become  the  unre- 
sisting victim  of  the  violence  of  her  enemy,  but  she  was  herself 
released  from  the  laws  of  nations  and  lleft  at  liberty  to  resort  to 
any  means  within  her  power  to  injure  and  distress  that  enemy,  and 
to  bring  it  back  to  an  observance  of  the  jus  gentium  which  it  had 
so  egregiously  and  wantonly  violated.  Nor  was  England  to  be  re- 
stricted any  more  in  the  extent  than  in  the  form  of  retaliation  ;  but 
she  had  a  riglit,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  manner  to  inflict  upon 
the  enemy  all  the  evil  in  her  power,  until  this  enemy  should  re- 
trace its  steps,  and  renounce,  not  only  verbally  but  practically  its 
decrees,  its  continental  system  and  every  other  of  its  belligerent 
measures  incompatible  with  the  old  acknowledged  laws  of  nations. 
Whatever  neutrals  might  suffer  from  the  retaliatory  measures  of 
England  was  purely  incidental,  and  as  no  injustice  was  intended 
to  them,  they  had  a  right  to  complain  of  none.  And  he  rejoiced 
to  observe  that  no  charge  of  such  injustice  had  that  night  been 
brought  forward  in  the  house.  As  England  was  contending  for  the 
defence  of  her  maritime  rights  and  for  the  preservation  ot  her  na- 
tional existence,  v/hich  essentially  depended  on  the  maintenance 
of  those  rights,  she  could  not  be  expected,  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  great  and  primary  interest;  to  arrest,  or  vary  her  course  to 
listen  to  the  pretensions  of  neutral  nations,  or  to  remove  the  evils, 
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however  they  might  be  regretted,  which  the  imperious  policy  of 
the  times,  indirectly  and  unintentionally  extended  to  them." 

*'  As  the  newspapers  of  this  morning  give  but  a  very  imperfect 
report  of  this  speech  of  Mr.  Percival,  I  have  thought  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  present  you  with  a  more  particular  account  of  the  doctrines 
which  were  maintained  in  it,  and  which  so  vitally  affect  tiie  rights 
and  interests  of  the  United  States. 

"  I  no  longer  entertain  a  hope  that  we  can  honourably  avoid 
war." 

Extract  of  a  letter  Jtom  Mr,- Russell  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

London,  20th  March,  1812. 
"  I  had  the  honour  to  address  you  on  the  4th  instant,  giving  a 
brief  account  of  the  debate  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening ;  since  then  no  change  in  relation  to  us  has  taken 
place  here." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr,  Russell  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

London,  28th  March,  1812. 

"  Since  I  had  the  honour  to  address  you  a  few  days  since  nothing 

has  occurred  here    to  induce  a  hope  of  any  change  in  our  favour." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr,  Russell  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 

London,  9th  April,  1812. 
*'  Since  my  last  respects  to  you  nothing  of  importance  to  us  ha* 
eccurred  here." 

[To  be  continued. 3 
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